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Nicaragua  Canal :  .see  Isthmian  Canal. 
Ninetcentli  Century  and  After  reviewed,  113,  241,  369, 

500,  628,  756. 
Nobel  Prizes  and  Their  Founder,  41. 
Nord  und  Slid  reviewed,  630. 
North  American  Review  reviewed,  111,  237,  365,  496, 

625,  752. 
Northern  Securities  Company,  397-399. 
Northwestern  Migration,  The  New  Tide  of,  708. 
Northwestern  L^niversity,  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James  Elected 

President  of,  280. 
Nouvelle  Revue  reviewed,  117,  244,  373,  631. 
Novelists,  Two  American,  698. 
Nuova  Antologia  reviewed,  119,  245,  631,  760. 

Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  as  They  Are  To- 
day, 177. 
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Out  West  reviewed,  365. 

Ontiiiii  reviewed,  3(53,  &24,  750. 

Oxford  Jiud  the  American  Student,  687. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine  reviewed,  ^43,  629. 
Piilnia,  President  Tonia.s  Estrada,  of  Cuba,  167. 
Palmer,  Potter,  Death  of,  006. 
Panama  Canal :  see  Isthmian  Canal. 
Pan-American  Congress,  Results  of  the,  144,  409. 
Paper,  Wood-Pulp,  Manufacture  of,  100. 
Paris,  Hygienic  Conditions  of,  358. 
Parker,  Francis  Wayland,  448. 

Payne,  Henry  C,  Appointed  Postmaster-General,  20. 
Perioilicals,  Index  to,  124,  2.52,  380,  508,  636,  764. 
Peri,  dicals  Reviewed,  The,  107,  234,  361,  492,  620,  74S. 
Persia  and  India,  Russia's  Aggressive  Attitude,  222. 
Philippines  : 

Affairs  in  the  Philippines,  403,  404. 

American  Rule,  Filipino  Views  of,  225. 

Army,  Conduct  and  Criticism  of  the,  532,  645-651. 

Bell,  Gen.  J.  F.,  Case  of,  649. 

Commission,  Report  of  the,  17. 

English  Language  in  the  Philippines,  17,  051. 

Gardener  Investigation,  650. 

Garrisons,  Reducing  the  Number  of,  650 

Mindanao  Campaign,  651. 

Roosevelt,  President,  on  the  Philippines,  17r 

Smith,  Gen.  Jacob  H.,  Case  of,  649. 

Taft,  Governor,  Return  of,  651. 

Tariff  Relations  with  the  United  States,  16, 17, 133, 403. 
Play,  Educational  Value  of,  62. 

Political  Affairs  in  the  United  States  :  see  also  Congres- 
sional Affairs. 

Fall  Elections,  Preparing  for  the,  531. 

Forecasts,  Political,  524. 

Personalities,  Political,  531. 
Pomona  College,  Dr.  George  A.  Gates  Elected  Presi- 
dent of,  280. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  His  Silver  Jubilee,  594. 
Porto  Rico,  Finances  of,  223. 
Portraits  : 

Acheson,  Edward  G.,  421. 

Adams,  Edward  D.,  418. 

Albers,  Commodore,  670. 

Alexis,  Grand  Duke,  of  Russia,  337. 

Alfonso  XIIL,  Kinti,  217,  642,  659,  660. 

Altgeld,  John  P.,  411. 

Anagnos,  Michael,  437. 

Arbitration  Committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, 654. 

Armour,  J.  Ogden,  426. 

Arthur,  P.  M.,  87. 

Ashmead-Bartlett,  Sir  Ellis,  283. 

Athertou,  Gertrude,  703. 

Baer,  George  F.,  425. 

Baker,  George  F.,  417. 

Baker,  Judge  Francis  E.,  21. 

Baldwin,  Col.  Frank  D.,  651. 

Baldwin,  William  H.,  Jr.,  404. 

Baudissiu,  Admiral  Count  von,  284 

Beit,  Alfred,  553. 

Bell,  Alexander  G.,  422. 

Berthelot,  Marcelin,  40. 

Billings,  John  S.,  431. 

Bliss,  Eliphalet  W.,  424. 

Bloch,  Jean  de,  341. 

Boas,  Emil  L.,  425. 

Borchgrevink,  C.  E.,  667. 

Botha,  Gen.  Louis,  470. 

Boutwell,  George  S.,  703. 

Bowditch,  Henry  P.,  431. 

Bradley,  Rev.  Dr.  Dan  F.,  280 

Brady,  Cyrus  Towusend,  704. 

Bragg,  Gen.  Edward  S.,  009. 

Brashear,  John  A.,  431. 

Bridges,  Robert,  704. 

Bridgman,  Laura,  436. 

Brown,  Alexander  E.,  421. 

Brush,  Charles  F.,  423. 

Billow,  Chancellor  von,  1.52. 

Burnham,  Daniel  H.,  428. 

.Burr,  William  H.,  35. 


Busch,  Adolphus,  426. 

Butler,  President  Nicholas  Murray,  130,  171,  537, 

Buttrick,  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace,  405. 

Canfield,  James  H.,  701. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  702. 

Carver,  Prof.  George  W.,  321. 

Cassatt,  Alexander  J.,  419. 

Chamberlain,  Gen.  Joshua  L.,  695. 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  278,  407. 

Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Joseph,  278. 

Church,  Duane  H.,  421. 

Claflin,  John,  418. 

Clark,  Capt.  Charles  E.,  138. 

Clark,  Charles  ¥.,  428. 

Clemens,  Samuel,  704. 

Cogswell,  William  B..  426. 

Colquhoun,  Archibald  R.,  703. 

Corbin,  Adj.-Gen.  Henry  C,  390. 

Corrigan,  Archbishop,  660. 

Cowles,  Commander  William  S.,  890. 

Cramp,  Charles  H.,  425. 

Crocker,  Francis  B.,  423. 

Crocker,  Richard,  139. 

Croly.  Mrs.  Jennie  C,  154. 

Curry,  J.  L.  M.,  137. 

Cuyler,  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.,  153. 

De  Forest,  Robert  W.,  23. 

Delarey,  General,  406. 

Delcass6,  M.,  216. 

Denison,  Mrs.  John,  668. 

Depew,  Chauncey  M.,  137. 

Depew,  Mrs.  Chauncey  M.,  137. 

De  Vinne,  Theodore  L.,  430. 

De  Wet,  Gen.  Christian,  471. 

Dixon,  Thomas,  Jr.,  702. 

Dobyns,  J.  R.,  437. 

Dodge,  William  E.,  427. 

Dresser,  Horatio,  W.,  314. 

Dryden,  Senator  John  F.,  281,  428. 

Dunwoody,  William  H.,  427. 

Edison,  niomas  A.,  422. 

Edward  VII.,  King,  337. 

Filers,  Anton  F.,  429. 

Eliot,  President  Charles  William,  291,  292,  393. 

Ernst,  Lieut.-Col.  Oswald  H.,  35. 

Eulalie,  Princess,  of  Spain,  338. 

Evans,  Rear-Admiral  Robley  D.,  390. 

Fairchild,  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.,  540. 

Field,  Marshall,  427. 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  671. 

Foulke,  William  Dudley,  531. 

Francis,  David  R.,  427. 

Fritz,  John,  424 

Funston,  Brig.  Gen.  Frederick,  403. 

Garfield,  James  R.,  531. 

Garland,  Hamlin,  701. 

Gates,  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.,  280. 

Grant,  James  B.,  429. 

Green,  John  Richard,  352. 

Gi'obelaar,  General,  472. 

Hague,  James  D.,  429. 

Hains,  Col.  Peter  C,  35. 

Hall,  Charles  M.,  421. 

Hall,  Frank  H.,  441. 

Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  413. 

Hampton,  Gen.  Wade,  538. 

Harriman,  Edward  H.,  419. 

Harte,  Bret,  698. 

Haupt,  Lewis  M.,  35. 

Heady,  Morrison,  440. 

Helmulh,  Dr.  William  Tod,  670. 

Henley,  William  E.,  81. 

Henry,  Prince,  of  Prussia,  146, 258, 261,  263,  388,  390, 469. 

Henry,  Princess,  146,  262. 

Hewitt,  Abram  S.,  418. 

Hill,  David  J.,  390. 

Hill,  Robert  T.,  607. 

Hill,  Chancellor  Walter  B.,  572. 

Holleben,  Dr.  von,  390,  391. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  280. 

Howe,  Samuel  G.,  436. 

Howell.s,  William  Dean,  700. 
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Hughitt,  Marvin,  419. 

Huntoon,  B.  B.,  437. 

Hyde,  President  William  DeWitt,  695 

James,  President  Edmund  J.,  280. 

Jameson,  Dr.  L.  S.,  5.51. 

Janes,  Dr.  Lewis  G.,  318. 

Jesnp,  Morris  K.,  417. 

Johnson,  Prof.  Emorj'  R.,  35. 

Kalakaua,  King,  of  Hawaii,  338. 

Keller,  Helen  A.,  438. 

Kelvin,  Lord,  723. 

Kennedy,  Julian,  429. 

King,  Clarence,  1.54. 

Knox,  Attorney-General  Philander  C,  398. 

Kuyper,  Dr.  Abram,  273. 

Langley,  Samuel  P.,  431. 

Lansdowne,  I^ord,  277. 

Lederle,  Dr.  E.  J.,  23. 

Legarda,  Benito,  225. 

Liliuokalani,  Queen,  of  Hawaii,  338. 

Lincoln,  Robert  T.,  420. 

l^ow.  Mayor  Seth,  140. 

Luzuriaga,  Jo.se  Ruiz  de,  225. 

McCall,  John  A.,  428. 

McCormac,  Sir  William,  28. 

McCrea,  Commander  Henry,  12. 

McCreary,  James  B.,  136. 

McKeen,  President  Joseph,  693. 

MacVeagh,  Franklin,  427. 

Marconi,  Guglielmo,  3,  174. 

Markle,  John,  424. 

Maxim,  Hiram,  4. 

Maxwell,  J.  Rogers,  432. 

Mellen,  Charles  S.,  420. 

Melville,  Rear-Admiral  George  W.,  429. 

Merriam,  William  R.,  402. 

Methuen,  General,  405. 

Meyer,  Gen.  Lucas,  523. 

Michelson,  Prof.  Albert  A.,  431. 

Mitchell,  John,  653. 

Moody,  William  H.,  400. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  417. 

Mori.son,  George  S.,  35. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Esther,  539. 

Morrison,  F.  D.,  437. 

Morton,  President  Henry,  431, 

Nast,  Thomas,  669. 

Newcomb,  Simon,  430. 

Newton,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber,  314. 

Nixon,  Lewis,  138. 

Nobel,  Alfred,  41. 

Noble,  Alfred,  35. 

Nolen,  Albert  A.,  438. 

Norman,  Henry,  269. 

Noyes,  Flora  L.,  438. 

Oren,  Leslie  F.,  441. 

Orr,  Alexander  E.,  418. 

Osborne,  William  McKinley,  670. 

Oxnard,  Henry  T.,  394. 

Pabst  Frederick  426 

Palma,  President  Tomas  Estrada,  15,  132,  167,  644. 

Parker,  Col.  Francis  Wayland,  448. 

Partridge,  Col.  John  N.,  22. 

Pasco,  Samuel,  35. 

Patterson,  Charles  Brodie,  314. 

Patterson,  Jane,  441. 

Pauncefote,  Lord,  391. 

Payne,  Henry  C.  21. 

Pedro  II..  Dom,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  337. 

Pirrie,  W.  J.,  656. 

Pope,  Col.  Albert  A.,  424. 

Post,  Col.  C.  C,  314. 

Pupin,  Prof.  Michael  I.,  422. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  229. 

Pritchett,  President  Henry  S.,  431. 

Procter,  John  R.,  531. 

Reid,  Whitelaw,  138. 

Reitz,  F.  W.,  523. 

Remsen,  President  Ira,  431. 

Reynolds,  Edwin,  421. 

Reynold.s,  James  B.,  23. 

Rhodes,  Cecil  John,  386,  516,  549,  .553. 


Richthofen,  Professor  von,  13. 

Rockefeller,  William,  418. 

Rodman,  W.  A.,  .316. 

Roebling,  Washington,  A.,  429. 

Rogers,  Henry  H.,  426. 

Roger.s,  John  R.,  150. 

Rontgen,  Dr.  William,  45. 

Roosevelt,  Alice,  145. 

Roosevelt.  Theodore,  Jr.,  284. 

Root,  Secretary  Elihu,  648. 

Russell,  Israel  C,  667. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  82. 

Santos-Duniont,  Alberto,  5. 

Sampson,  William  T.,  666. 

Sargent,  Frank  P.,  529. 

Schalkbnrgei-,  Vice-President,  of  the  Transvaal,  523. 

Scott,  Irving  M.,  425. 

Sellers,  Coleman,  429. 

Sewell,  William  J.,  150. 

Shaw,  Earl,  164. 

Shaw,  Enid,  164. 

Shaw,  Erma,  164. 

Shaw,  Secretarv  Leslie  Mortimer,  163. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Le.slie  M.,  164. 

Sienkie^vicz,  Henry,  7. 

Sipiagib,  M.,  663. 

Smith,  Charles  Emory,  20. 

Spencer,  Sami;el,  420. 

Sprague,  Frank  J.,  423. 

Squiers,  Herbert,  669. 

Staddleman,  Rev.  Joseph  M.,  441. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Ijouis,  81. 

Steyn,  Martinus  T.,  522. 

Stillman,  .Tames,  417. 

Stockton,  Frank  R.,  698. 

Straus,  Oscar  S.,  143. 

SuUy-Prudhonime,  Armand,  45. 

Swinton,  John,  28. 

Talmage,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  De  Witt,  541. 

Tappen,  Frederick  D.,  412. 

Tavara,  Dr.  T.  H.  Pardo  de,  225. 

Tesla,  Nikola,  423. 

Thomson,  Elihu,  423. 

Thurston,  Prof.  Robert  H.,  431. 

Tiffany,  Charles  L.,  282,  433. 

Tirpitz,  Admii'al  von,  147. 

Tisza,  KalmAn,  575. 

Trine,  Ralph  Waldo,  315. 

Uribe-Uribe,  Gen.  Rafael,  301. 

TJrueta,  Dr.  Carlos,  301. 

Valentine,  Edward  A.  Uflfington,  702. 

Vanderbilt,  William  K.,  417. 

Van  Sant,  Gov.  Samuel  R.,  397. 

Vreeland,  Herbert  H.,  420. 

Wait,  William  B.,  441. 

Walcott,  Charles  D.,  431. 

Waldeck- Rousseau,  M.,  662.  . 

Walker,  Rear-Admiral  John  G.,  35,  429. 

Wallace,  Madeline  Gertrude,  440. 

Ward,  George  Gray,  422. 

Ware,  Eugene  F.,  530. 

Watson,  Rear-Admiral  John  C,  668. 

Weston,  Edward,  422. 

Weyler,  General,  218. 

William  II.,  Emperor,  263. 

Williams,  Job,  441. 

Wilmaus,  Mrs.  Helen,  316. 

Wilson,  Gen.  James  H.,  138. 

Wood,  Henry,  316. 

Woods,  President  Leonard,  693. 

Zemp,  President,  of  Switzerland,  151. 
Postal  Problem  Regarding  "Second-Class"  Matter,  20. 
Power-Transmission,  Longest,  in  the  World,  305. 
President,  Our  Overworked,  464. 
Prohibition  Movement  in  Canada,  591. 
Progress  of  the  World,  The,  3,  131,  259,  387,  515,  643. 
Property,  Private,  at  Sea,  94. 

Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  371,  758. 

Rabbit,  Truth  About  the,  741. 
Railroad  from  Paris  to  New  York,  486. 
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Railway  Consolidations,  395-399. 

Rafiscijnn  Nazioniile,  reviewed,  631. 

Reciprocity  and  Foreign  Trade,  88. 

Record  of  CHirreiit  Events,  25,  1,50,  281,  410,  538,  667. 

Revue  de  Paris  reviewed,  117,  244,  374,  502. 

Revue  des  Deux  Moudcs  reviewed,  IKi,  373,  502,  760. 

Revue,  La,  reviewed,  118,  244,  374,  759. 

Rhode.'*,  Cecil  John  : 

Africa,  E.xploits  in,  516,  517. 

Career  and  Characteristics,  515-520. 

Oxford  Scholarship  Plan,  518,  519. 

Rhode.s,  Cecil  John,  548. 

View.s  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  Various,  596. 
Rice,  American  Wild,  as  a  Food,  347. 
Rlforma  Sociale  reviewed,  760. 
Rivista  Modcnut  reviewed,  245,  375. 
Roads,  Good,  Movement,  66. 
Roads  in  the  West,  Burnt  Clay  for,  72. 
Rochanibeau  Statue  at  Washington,  Unveiling  of,  662. 
Rockefeller,  John  1).,  Sketch  of,  722. 
Rogers,  F]nuna  Winner.     A  Tenement  Settlement,  53. 
Roman  Forum,  Ancient  Tomb  Discovered  in  the,  744. 
Roosevelt,  Pre.sident  Theodore  : 

College  Days,  84. 

Foreign  Opinion  Regarding  the  President,  332. 

Roosevelt,  President,  Three  Months  of,  211. 

Woodchopper,  President  Roosevelt  as  a,  619. 
Rouniania,  In  Praise  of,  600. 
Royal  Visitors  to  the  United  States,  337. 
R  ural  Social  Forces  :  Can  They  be  Federated  ?  455. 
Russia : 

Affairs  in  Russia,  149,  663. 

Crisis  in  Russia,  472. 

Engineering  Projects,  474. 

Manchuria,  Russia  and,  535. 

Persia  and  India,  Aggressive  Attitude  in,  222,  535. 

Polish  Question,  Ru.ssian  Opinion  ou  the,  8. 

Temperance  Legislation,  473. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  Sketches  of,  82,  595. 

Sampson,    Rear-Admiral   William   T.,    Retirement  of, 

280  ;  Death  of,  666. 
Schley,  Admiral  Winfield  S.,  English  View  of,  233. 
Schley    Controversy,     President    Roosevelt's    Decision 

Regarding  tlie,  399. 
Schley  Court  of  Inquiry,  Findings  of  the,  21,  137. 
Science  ?    What  is  America  Doing  for,  208. 
Scribner's  Magazine  reviewed,  107,  234,  361,  492,  621,  748. 
Servant  Question  in  Germany,  360. 
Sewance  Review  reviewed,  368. 
Shaw,  Leslie  M.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  136. 
Shaw,  Leslie  Mortier,  161. 
Ship  Subsidies,  93,  526,  527. 
Smith,  Postmaster-General,  Retirement  of,  19. 
Smythe,  William  E.     Irrigation  in  the  West,  75. 
Snake  Poisoning.  New  Studies  of,  742. 
Snyder,  Carl.     American  "Captains  of  Industry,"  417. 
Snyder,  Carl.     Wii-eless  Telegraphy  and  Signor  Mar- 
coni's Triumph,  173. 
Social istischc  Moiiats-Hefte  reviewed,  245. 
South  America,  German  Colonization  in,  9,  12,  265,  733. 
South  American  Canal  Projects,  276. 
South  American  War  Issues,  298. 
South  Africa  :  .see  also  Great  Britain. 

Boer  Leaders,  Silhouettes  of  the,  470. 

Dutch  Proposals  for  Peace  Rejected  by  England,  271. 

French  Expert  on  the  Boer  War,  98. 

Methuen,  General,  Capture  of,  405. 

Mules,  Shipment  of,  from  the  United  States,  520. 

Peace,  Negotiations  for,  520-522,  660. 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  Attitude  of,  toward  the  War,  518. 

War  Operations  in  South  Africa,  23,  148,  271,  272,  343, 
405-407,  520-522,  6(50. 
South,  Need  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  the,  320. 
South,  New  Era  in  the,  712. 
Southern  Educational  Conference,  663-666. 
Spain  : 

Alfonso  XIII.,  King,  Coronation  of,  6.59. 

Anarchist  Movement,  729. 

Curry,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.,  Appointed  American  Envoy,  137. 

Queen  Regent  and  the  Young  King,  719. 

Revolution,  Expected,  218. 


Situation  in  Spain,  408,  660,  728. 
Spanish   War,  European  Attitude  toward  the  United 

States  During  the,  269-271,  391. 
Stead,  William  T.     Cecil  John  Rhodes,  .548. 
Steam  Engine,  Olde.st,  in  Actual  Service,  488. 
Stevenson,  "Lewis,"  Mr.  Henly  on,  81. 
Stockton,  Frank  R.,  and  Bret  Harte,  698. 
Stoddard,  Francis  Hovey.     Oxford  and  the  American 

Student,  687. 
Stone,  Ellen  M.,  Capture  of,  599  ;  Ransom  of,  408. 
Straus,  Oscar  S.,  Member  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  143. 
Streets,  Elevated,  231. 
Strike,  Anthracite,  65;i-653. 
Subject  Races,  Revival  of,  6. 
Submarine  Boats,  Invention  of,  3. 
Suffrage  in  the  South  ;  Six  New  State  Constitutions, 

716. 
Sugar  Conference,  International,  149,  392-394. 
Sweden,  Agitation  for  Universal  Suffrage  in,  663. 

Tammany  Hall,  Lewis  Nixon,  the  New  Leader  of,  138. 

Telegraph,  Wireless,  of  Cervera,  741. 

Telegraphy,  Wireless,  Signor   Marconi's  Triumph   in, 

173,  210,  491. 
Telephone  Service,  Cooperative  :  A  Local  Experiment 

in  Wisconsin,  205. 
Telephone,  Wirele.ss,  Next,  209. 
Tenement  Settlement,  A,  .53. 
Thompson,  Sir  Henry,  Theology  of,  617. 
Tiffany,  Charles  L.,  Death  of,  280;  Sketch  of,  433. 
Tisza,  Kalman,  the  Builder  of  Modern  Hungary,  575. 
Tolstoy,  Count  Leo,  on  the  Office  of  a  Priest,  616. 
Toys,  Old  and  New,  231. 

Trade-Union.s,  British  :  Do  They  Limit  Output  ?  221. 
Transvaal :  see  South  Africa. 
Trusts  : 

"Beef  Trust,"  656. 

Illinois  Anti-Trust  Law  Unconstitutional,  395. 

National  Incorporation  Act  Needed,  395. 

Northern  Securities  Company,  397-399. 

Steamship  Trust,  654,  655.  • 

"Trusts,"  What  the  Census  Shows  About,  331. 
Turkish  Situation,  The,  182. 
Tyner,  Paul.     The  Metaphysical  Movement,  312. 

Ueber  Land  wnd  Mecr  reviewed,  119,  630. 
United  States:  see  also  Alaska,  Congressional  Affairs, 
Cuba,  Danish  West  Indies,  Isthmian  Canal,  Philip- 
pines, Political  Affairs,  and  Porto  Rico. 
Europe's  Attitude  During  Spanish  War,  269-271,  391. 
Foreign  Nation.s,  American  Sympathies  with,  268. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  most    marked    characteristic    of 

Close  of  a       .       „  .   ,,  ^  , 

Progressive  tlie  hrst  year  01  the  new  century  has 
''^'"'*  been  the  rapid  growth  of  friendly 
human  intercourse  and  cooperation.  Never  be- 
fore has  the  long-distance  telephone  been  so 
much  employed,  and  never,  apart  from  war -news 
emei'gencies,  have  telegraph  lines  and  submarine 
cables  had  so  much  business  thrust  upon  them. 
In  no  previous  j'ear  have  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals been  so  widely  read.  Never  before  have 
beneficent  ideas  been  so  ably  propagated,  and  in 
no  previous  year  has  public  opinion  been  so  well 
instructed,  so  earnest,  and  so  effective  for  human 
advancement.  Inventions  of  every  kind  have 
made  extraoi'dinary  progress.  Wireless  teleg- 
raphy has  achieved  entire  success  for  moderate 
distances,  and  there  was  announced,  last  month, 
an  initial  and  partial  success  in  the  attempt  to 
communicate  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  elec 


SIGNOR  MARCONI. 

(As  drawn  from  life  by  the  cartoonist  Davenport.) 


trie  signals  conveyed  through  the  atmosphere. 
This  hopeful  experiment  was  conducted  by  Sig- 
nor  Marconi,  who  received  at  a  temporary  station 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  certain  signals 
transmitted  from  his  corresponding  station  on 
the  British  coast.  Mr.  Tesla,  meanwhile,  spent 
the  year  in  carrying  forward  what  he  has  con- 
fidently assured  the 
public  would  be  a  com- 
plete and  mature  suc- 
cess in  this  same  field 
of  long-distance  teleg- 
raphy without  wires  ; 
and  other  experiment- 
ers, in  both  Europe 
and  America,  have 
made  valuable  inven- 
tions toward  a  like 
end.  These  promis- 
ing experiments, 
though  not  scoffed  at 
in  any  cjuarter,  have 
apparently  caused  no 
stagnation  in  the  in- 
dustry of  constructing 
and  laying  deep-sea  cables  ;  and  projects  have  been 
well  advanced,  during  the  year,  for  both  a  Brit- 
ish and  an  American  cable  line  across  the  Pacific, 
the  American  plan  being  to  connect  our  coast  with 
the  Philippines  via  Hawaii.  A  few  years  ago,  tiie 
laying  of  a  new  bit  of  submarine  cable  was  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  uncommon  interest  ;  but 
nowadays  the  increase  of  the  network  of  wires 
that  cross  oceans  or  connect  islands  with  main- 
lands goes  on  with  comparatively  little  notice. 
The  great  advantage  of  wireless  telegraphy  will 
lie  in  the  cheap  service  it  promises. 

Significant  in  a  high  degree  has  been 
Ajrships  and  |-}jg  proo;ress  of  the  past  vear  in  the 

Submarines.  r      o  r  ., 

study  of  the  question  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. A  young  Brazilian,  M.  Santos  -  Dumont, 
working  at  Paris,  has  succeeded  in  constructing 
an  airship,  so-called,  that  can  be  both  propelled 
against  the  wind  and  steered  successfully.     Much 
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MARCONI. 


(From  anew  photograph.) 
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MAKTNQ  A  LANDING,— A  TYPICAL  SCENE  IN  THE  LAYING  OF  OCEAN  CABLES. 


effort,  doubtless,  will  be  required  to  render  the 
airship  perfect  enougli  to  be  regarded  as  a  prac- 
tical invention  ;  but  that  aerial  navigation  is  now- 
soon  to  be  realized,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Meanwhile,  this  memorable  first  year  of  the  new 
century  will  have  to  its  credit,  not  only  the  suc- 
cess of  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  initiation  of 
the  dirigible  airship,  but  also  the  admitted  suc- 
cess of  the  submarine  ship  as  a  thing  that  must 
henceforth  be  reckoned  with  in  all  naval  calcula- 
tions. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  inventors  of 
submarine  vessels  have  had  full  confidence  for 
several  years  in  the  value  of  their  experiments  ; 


THE  AMEKICAN   SUBMARINE  BOAT   "FULTON." 

(This  is  the  vessel  of  the  "  Holland  "  type  that  stayed  under 
water  fifteen  hours  during  recent  trials  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment.) 

but  official  and  general  acceptance  of  this  far- 
reaching  invention  as  workable,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  disregarded,  has  only  come  about  within 
the  past  year.  Some  very  remarkable  tests  have 
been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
'States  Government  with  submarines  of  the  Hol- 
land type  ;  and  the  French  Government,  which 


has  shown  more  faith  in  the  si;bmai'ine  idea  than 
any  other,  is  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  pro- 
found importance  of  this  new  type  of  war  engine. 
The  year  has  brought  several  announcements  of 
radical  improvements  in  the  making  of  guns,  and 
further  new  inventions  and  discoveries  are  coming 
from  all  directions.  All  these  new  contributions 
to  the  effectiveness  of  warfare  are  plainly  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  inasmuch  as  they  add,  each  in 
its  turn,  to  the  horror  and  dread  which  the  very 
idea  of  war  now  awakens  in  the  minds  of  men. 

^.     Every  such   invention  takes  us    still 

How  Invention   „        ,  •'  ,.  ,  i         i      •    i  ,  i  i 

Promotes  farther  away  from  the  knightly  and 
Peace.  glorious  traditions  of  martial  combat. 
Anything  that  advances  the  cause  of  peace  among 
men  is  to  be  welcomed  ;  and  nothing  of  late  has 
done  half  so  much  to  promote  this  good  cause  as 
the  shattering  of  military  ideals  and  traditions 
by  the  hand  of  tlie  inventor.  Liberty,  industry, 
and  civilization  have  suffered  in  untold  measure 


mUAM   MAXIM  AND  ONE  OF  HIS  MACHINE  GUNS. 

(The  sort  of  anti-climax  that  is  fast  shattering  the  fine  old 
military  traditions.) 
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for  lialf  a  century  past  by  reason  of  tlie  aiTogance 
and  dominance  of  professional  militarism  in 
Europe.  But  now,  in  the  opening  of  this  new 
century,  it  lias  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  states- 
men and  ordinary  citizens  alike  that  militarism 
as  a  system  is  absolutely  doomed.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  continTiance  of  tlie  South 
African  war,  with  all  its  misery  and  shame,  has 
been  of  immense  value  to  the  world  as  an  object- 
lesson.  It  has  demonstrated  the  ineffectiveness 
of  regular  warfare  under  the  new  conditions 
made  possible  by  such  inventions  as  the  long- 
range  rifle,  with  smokeless  high  explosives.  The 
Boers  themselves,  though  evidently  their  leaders 
had  some  glimmering  consciousness  of  their  de- 
fensive strength,  had  no  really  intelligent  idea  of 
the  course  that  events  were  destined  to  take.  If 
they  had  known  at  the  beginning  what  they  know 
now,  they  could  have  greatly  prolonged  the  war, 
and  probably  worn  England  out  in  the  end,  by 
a  moi'e  careful  avoidance  of  open  actions  and 
by  the  adoption  of  guerrilla  methods  long  before 
they  had  exhausted  their  supplies  and  munitions 
and  had  allowed  great  bodies  of  their  best  men 
to  be  captured. 

„  ,       Tlie  present  difficulty  of  the  Boers  is 

Boers,  Cubans,   -.  '■  ,  «  ,  i  i 

and  the  Art  due  to  the  lact  that  they  have  so 
oj  mar  scanty  a  population  from  which  to 
draw  recruits,  and  that  they  have  no  longer  any 
means  of  obtaining  ammunition  or  other  supplies 
except  by  capture  from  the  enemy.  In  short, 
they  sacrificed  too  much  by  their  resistance  in 


RECENT  PRACTICE  WITH  MILITARY  BALLOONS  IN  SPAIN. 


the  opening  period  of  the  war.  Since  Lord 
Roberts  was  destined  in  any  case  to  march  to 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  the  Boers  made  a 
mistake  in  resisting  that  march  at  such  cost  of 
men  and  material.  They,  like  the  rest  of  the 
fighting  woidd,  had  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
the  methods  employed  by  Gomez  in  Cuba,  who 
has  had  no  equal  in  our  times  as  a  successful_ 
soldier.      For  three  years,   with  a  comparatively 


A  NEW  PICTURE  OF  M.  SANTOS-nUMONT  WITH  HIS 
AERIAL  MOTOR  CAR. 

small  and  uncei'tain  force  of  patriots  without 
military  training  and  with  scanty  equipment,  he 
held  two  hundred  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  in 
a  condition  of  futile  activity,  and  deadlocked  the 
situation  completely,  meanwhile  pursuing  guer- 
rilla tactics  and  fighting  no  battles.  The  result 
was  the  exhaustion  of  the  Spanish  treasury  and 
a  situation  which  compelled  intervention  and  se- 
cured the  emancipation  of  Cuba.  It  may  be 
that  the  world  will  witness  more  than  one  great 
war  in  this  new  century  ;  but  militarism  in  the 
old  sense  is  distinctly  on  the  wane.  We  shall 
soon  see  an  end  in  Europe  of  long  periods  of 
universal  military  service.  Already  the  Euro- 
pean governments  are  shortening  the  term.  The 
thing- to  be  desired  is  not  the  kind  of  training 
that  comes  with  long  years  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort  of  military  drill,  but  the  development  of  in- 
telligence and  efficiency  in  the  individual  man, 
so  that  in  case  of  warfare  he  may  know  how  to 
fight  for  himself. 

The  superiority  of  the  American  sol- 
^^^/^^*J^'^{°'' dier  is  due  siniply  to  tlie  fact  that  the 

conditions  of  American  life  have  given 
an  exceptional  amount  of  initiative  and  personal 
efficiency  to  the  average  young  citizen.     A  far 
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l)etter  training  for  the  new  kind  of  warfare  is 
given  by  the  exigencies  of  modern  life  than  by 
the  drilling  of  the  French.  German,  or  Austrian 
armies.  An  army  recruited  from  American  rail- 
road men,  for  instance,  after  a  few  months  of 
experience,  would  be  incomparably  more  formi- 
dable than  the  finest  regular     

army  that  any  European 
country  has  ever  seen.  The 
independence  of  tlie  Boer  re- 
publics is  undoubtedly  gone 
forever.  But  in  losing  their 
own  independence  they  have 
shown  smallpowers  the  world 
over  that  they  can  make 
themselves  respected,  and 
tliat  they  may  dismiss  fears 
of  aggression.  Thus,  it  is 
now  evident  to  the  Swiss  that 
no  great  European  power 
could  conquer  their  country, 
and  they  will  continue  on 
their  fortunate  and  benefi- 
cent national  career  with 
fresh  confidence  and  re- 
assurance. In  like  manner  the  Belgians,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Danes  will  forego  some  of  the 
anxieties  they  have  felt  as  to  their  future  in  the 
presence  of  powerful  and  ambitious  neiglibors, 
in  the  happy  discovery  that  they  could,  if  neces- 
sary, defend  themselves  so  stoutly  that  no  neigh- 
bor, however  great,  would  care  to  risk  the  pen- 
alty of  aggression. 

x^   o    •    .    Oneof  the  most  marked  characteristics 
The  Revival  ,    .  . 

of  Subject  01  the  military  re(ji.iiie  during  tlie  past 
Races.  ^^,^  generations  has  been  its  firm  sup- 
pression of  subject  or  minor  nationalities  in  all 
attempts  to  keep  alive  their  languages,  customs, 
and  racial  characteristics.  But  now,  with  the 
decline  of  the  prestige  of  militarism,  the  world 
begins  to  see  a  marked  reassertion  of  national  or 


race  feeling.  The  past  year  has  afforded  many 
illustrations  of  this  striking  new  tendency.  The 
tradition  of  military  imperialism  is  losing  its  hold, 
while  that  bi"oad  world- knowledge  and  sympathy 
that  we  term  cosmopolitanism  is  gaining  ground 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sentiment  of  race  and 


ONE    OF    THE    AMERICAN    SUBMARINES,    "THE    SHARK,"    BE- 
FORE liAUNCHING. 


TYPE  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  CANNON  NOW  IN  USE  IN  THE  SWISS  ARMY. 


locality  is  gaining  in  a  marked  degree  on  the 
other.  Thus,  the  Irish  were  never  so  little  in 
sympathy  as  now  with  the  ideals  of  British  im- 
perialism,' and  they  are  devoting  themselves  pas- 
sionately to  a  revival  of  the  old  Irish  language 
and  of  all  the  traditions  of  race  and  locality, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  their  large  human  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  tlie  world  was  never  so 
great  as  it  is  to-day.  In  eastern  Germany,  the 
attempt  to  exterminate  the  Polish  language  in 
purely  Polish  districts  by  putting  it  under  the 
absolute  ban  in  schools,  churches,  and  courts  of 
justice,  together  with  the  various  concurrent 
measures  by  which  it  is  sought  to  Germanize 
those  regions,  has  of  late  met  with  a  resistance  so 
bitter  and  implacable  that  one  may  now  safely 
predict  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  Prussian 
policy  and  its  early  abandonment. 

,    „  ,    The  Germans  have  been  so  ruthless. 

How  the  Poles         ,  .  i  i    x  •      i 

are  Asserting  and  at  times  SO  cruel  and  tyrannical, 
Themselves,  jj^  ^]jjg  ijusiness  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment itself,  which  holds  contiguous  parts  of 
what  was  once  Poland,  has  been  obliged  to  con- 
vey hints  to-  the  Germans  tliat  their  methods  bid 
fair  to  create  difficulties  for  botli  Russia  and 
Austria.  In  other  words,  the  partition  of  Poland 
has  not  destroyed'the  Polish  racial  self-conscious- 
ness and  under  conceivable  circumstances  tlie 
Poles  might  rise  in  another  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. It  is  not  half  so  likely  that  anything 
of  this  sort  will  happen,  however,  as  that  the 
Polish  subjects  of  tlie  three  adjacent  empires  will 
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be  treated  with  much  more 
deference  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past.  The  Poles  now 
number  about  15,000,000 
people,  of  whom  perhaps 
3,000,000  are  in  eastern 
Prussia,  chiefly  in  the  pi'ov- 
ince  of  Posen  ;  4,000,000 
in  northeastern  Austria, 
chiefly  in  the  province  of 
Galicia,  and  about  8,000,- 
000  in  the  extreme  western 
part  of  Russia  The  former 
kingdom  of  Poland  occupied 
a  region  almost  as  large  as 
France,  extending  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  almost  or  quite 
to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Austrians  have  practically 
ceased  all  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Poles  of  Ga- 
licia, who  are  comparatively 
contented  in  their  chief 
towns  of  Cracow  and  Lem- 
berg,  and  whose  represent- 
atives appear  in  the  Reichs- 
I'ath  at  Vienna  as  a  distinct 
Polish  group.  The  whole 
tendency  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  revival  of 
old  nationalities.  The 
Hungarians,  of  course,  long 
ago  won  their  complete 
emancipation  from  the 
Austrian  Germans,  and  the 
Bohemians  are  steadily 
gaining  ground  in  their 
assertion  of  their  right   to 

use  their  own  language  and  maintain  their  own 
identity  as  a  race.  Tiiese  struggles  by  other  races 
have  naturally  counted  in  favor  of  the  Austrian 
Poles.  The  Russian  Poles,  whose  capital  is  at 
Warsaw,  are  not  so  favorably  situated  as  their 
brethren  across  the  Austrian  line  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  Poles,  like  the  Russians,  are  of  Slavonic 
stock,  they  seem  to  live  more  comfortably  under 
Russian  than  under  German  rule,  especially  since 
the  Russians  do  not  antagonize  their  use  of  the 
Polish  language.  The  Prussian  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  extremely  relentless  in 
its  attempt  to  Germanize  the  province  of  Posen, 
and  the  Poles  of  that  province  have  had  the  active 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  their  compatriots 
across  the  Russian  and  Austrian  frontiers.  The 
press  of  eastern  Europe  has  teemed  with  this  en- 
grossing topic,  and  the  Polish  immigrants  in  this 
country  are  following  it  eagerly. 


HENRY  SIENKIEWICZ,  THE  POLISH    NOVELIST,  WHO  IS  AN    ELOQUENT    LEADER   IN  THE 

ANTI-GERMAN  AGITATION. 


The  friction  has  never  been  greater 
^''Vose'J^ '"  ^^^^"^  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Several  students  have  been  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment  for 
membership  in  the  Polish  National  League,  on 
the  ground  that  this  organization  is  treasonable 
in  its  motives.  Punishment  of  an  extreme  sort, 
moreover,  has  been  inflicted  in  one  or  two  Polish 
villages  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  certain 
Polish  children,  by  direction  of  parents  or  priests, 
to  receive  instruction  at  school  in  the  German 
language.  Against  the  methods  of  the  Prussian 
Government  these  Polish  people  of  Posen  have  now 
flamed  iip  with  a  spirit  that  reminds  one  of  the 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  Ireland  some  years 
ago,  when  boycotting  and  kindred  methods  were 
at  their  height.  Polish  women  everywhere  are 
leaguing  themselves  together  to  boycott  all  sorts 
of  German  products,  and  are  pledging  themselves 
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to  bu}''  goods  manufactured  in  France  and  Eng- 
land in  preference  to  anything  made  in  Germany. 
The  Prussian  Government  had  used  every  means 
in  its  power  to  push  German  colonization  into 
Posen,  and  to  promote  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
property  b}'  Germans,  as  well  as  the  control  of 
trade.  The  Poles  are  now  turning  the  tables, 
and  are  buying  out  every  German  merchant  or 
landowner  who  can  be  made  uncomfortable 
enough  to  be  induced  to  sell  and  leave  the  coun- 
try. The  Polish  question  was  debated  in  the 
Reichstag  at  Berlin  last  month  with  much  acri- 
mony. 'J'lie  great  Polish  novelist,  Henry  Sien- 
kiewicz,  has  been  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
agitation  against  Germany. 

...  The  subiect  has  also  been  much  dis- 
ion  on  the  cusseu  01  late  in  Kussia  and  Austria  as 
Subject.  ^^,^ji  j^g  jjj  Germany.  Influential  Rus- 
sian newspapei's  have  suggested  that  it  would  be 
sound  policy  for  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  to  for- 
sake Germany  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  treat  all  its 
nationalities  on  precisely  equal  terms,  thus  win- 
ning the  favor  of  the  Poles,  and  to  form  close 
relations  with  France  and  Russia,  umler  which 
circumstances  it  might  safely  reduce  its  military 
expenditure.  The  Triple  Alliance  is,  of  course,  in 
no  immediate  danger  of  dissolution.  Neverthe- 
less, German  pi-estige  is  not  likely  to  continue  quite 
so  imposing  and  dominant  as  heretofore,  and  the 
future  is  likely  to  bring  about  some  radical  read- 
justments in  the  grouping  of  European  powei's. 
Russia  more  than  ever  is  the  dominant  factor. 

The  great  question  before  the  German 
Tanff^is^ue.   Government  and   people,  of  late,  has 

been  that  of  the  proposed  new  tariff, 
the  provisions  of  which  are  exceedingly  offensive 
to  both  of  Germany's  allies.  The  Austi'ian  em- 
pire especially  has  found  in  Gei-many  a  market 
for  breadstuffs  and  i-aw  materials,  and  can  ill 
afford  to  be  excluded  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  tariff  which  are  designed  to  hold  the  German 
market  for  the  German  farmer.  Since  both 
Austria  and  Italy,  under  the  terms  of  the  Ti-iple 
Alliance,  have  impoverished  themselves  to  main- 
tain great  standing  armies  for  Germany's  benefit, 
they  feel  that  they  are  at  least  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration in  trade  mattei's.  The  pending  tai-iff 
bill  is,  of  course,  aimed  even  more  against  the 
products  of  the  United  States  than  those  of  Ger- 
many's neighbors  and  allies  ;  Imt  the  Amei-ican 
Government  and  people  are  looking  on  with  per- 
fect equanimity,  because  they  have  always  in- 
sisted upon  making  their  own  tariffs  to  suit  their 
domestic  purposes,  and  they  have  no  right  or 
reason  to  object  to  the  adoption  by  Germany  of 
any  policy  that  the   German   people  may  find  to 


their  advantage.  As  for  the  Germans  them- 
selves, the  proposed  new  policy  is  not  in  the  least 
due  to  any  feeling  against  foreign  countries.  It 
is  merely  a  fresh  agitation  of  tlie  old  struggle 
that  various  countries  have  experienced  between 
agriculture  and  manufactui'ing.  At  present,  the 
aristocratic  land-hold i)ig  class  is  very  strong  in 
the  councils  of  the  German  Government,  and  if 
it  gets  its  way  it  will  keep  out  foreign  bread, 
meat,  and  other  food  supplies  in  order  to  get  a 
higher  price  for  the  products  of  German  soil. 
This  will  increase  the  cost  of  living  of  the  indus- 
trial population  and  add  a  new  handicap  to  Ger- 
man manufactui-ing  at  a  time  when  German 
industry  is  suffering  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
fi-om  the  enterprise  of  America  and  from  the 
strenuous  effort  of  the  English  to  regain  lost 
ground.  Germany  has  been  going  thi'ough  a 
period  of  sharp  financial  and  business  reaction, 
with  many  failures,  many  idle  mills  and  fac- 
tories, and  much  resulting  poverty  and  distress. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  industrial  ele- 
ments are  naturally  the  more  opposed  to  tariff 
changes  that  would  increase  the  price  of  food. 
The  Reichstag  adjourned  on  December  12,  after 
having  referred  the  tariff  bill  to  a  committee  of 
twenty-eight  members,  and  the  sessioa  will  not 
be  resumed  until  January  8.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
understood'  that  aljout  twenty  members  of  the 
committee  are  in  sympathy  with  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  bill.  M.  De  Witte,  the  great 
finance  minister  of  Russia,  is  i-eported  to  have 
said  of  the  German  tariff  bill  that  when  boiled 
down  it  means  to  Russia  :  "  You  strike  my  agri- 
culture and  I  will  hit  your  industry."  In  other 
words,  it  is  understood  that  Russia  will  retaliate 
at  once  if  the  German  bill  becomes  a  law.  The 
German  Socialist  leader,  Eugene  Richter,  declares 
that  Russia's  position  in  a  tariff  war  is  superior, 
because  the  Russian  Government  can  act  instantly, 
as  no  parliamentai'y  processes  are  necessary. 

A  few  years  ago,  American  matters 
Germany  and  ^y^i-g  of  very  little  interest  or  concern 

America.  •' 

in  Europe  ;  but  all  that  has  been 
changed.  President  Roosevelt's  Message  at- 
tracted the  keenest  attention  in  Germany,  where 
its  protectionist  tone  was  promptly  seized  upon 
by  the  advocates  of  the  pending  bill  as  a  fresh 
evidence  of  the  so-called  "American  danger." 
The  lu'ospect  that  the  opposition  leaders  like  Re!)el 
and  Richter  will  endeavor  to  prolong  the  debate 
through  many  moht;hs,  and  to  use  pai-liamentary 
tactics  to  obstruct  the  bill,  has  led  the  govern- 
ment to  study  Speaker  Reed's  famous  rules  for 
dealing  with  parliamentary  obstructionists.  There 
is  frequent  expression,  of  late,  both  in  Eui'ope  and 
America,  of  the  opinion  that  Germany  is  seeking 
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A  TYHICAIi  GERMAN  CARTOON  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THIS  ONE  BEING  ENTITLED  "THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONGRESS,"  AND 
IMPLYING  THE  IDEA  THAT  UNCLE  SAM  IS  USING  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AS  A  MEANS  TO  BRING  ALL  THE  AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS  UNDER  HIS  CONTROL. 

Uncle  Sam  :  "  It  is  hard  to  bring  'em  all  under  one  hat !  "—From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


to  gain — fii'st,  coaling  stations,  and  subsequently, 
larger  territorial  possessions,  in  South  America. 
All  this  has  been  explicitly  denied  by  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  at  Washington  on  authority 
from  his  home  government.  The  position  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  Europe 
to  South  America  is  a  very  clear  and  definite 
one  It  has  long  been  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States  that  the  western  hemisphere  is 
destined  to  belong  e.xclusively  to  a  series  of  inde- 
pendent republics  ;  and  that  no  territory  now  be- 
longing to  such  a  republic  can  be  permitted  to 
become  a  European  possession,  while  no  existing 
colony  or  possession  of  a  European  power  may  be 
transferred  to  another  European  state.  This  doc- 
trine is  not  altogetlier  relislied  in  Europe,  but  it 
is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  whole  world,  and  it 
will  not  be  modified. 

„  There  have  been  many  allusions,  dur- 

German         .  ,  i         •       i 

Colonists  in  ing  the  past  lew  weeks,  m  the  news- 
South  America,  papers  to  the  large  number  of  German 
colonists  in  southern  Brazil  and  in  the  Argentine 
C'unfedei'ation  ;  and  it  has  been  declared  that 
Germany  proposes  to  acquire  through  such  col- 
onization the  ultimate  control  of  a  large  and 
fertile  territory  in  those  parts  of  South  America. 


Such  calculations  have  failed  to  reckon  with  the 
one  factor  that  is  most  important  of  all, — namely, 
the  disposition  of  the  colonists  themselves.  Very 
recent  information  from  sources  to  which  we 
attach  the  highest  credit  makes  it  clear  that  the 
German  colonists  in  South  America  have  no  more 
thought  of  helping  to  establisli  colonies  for  the 
German  empire  than  have  the  Germans  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  the  last  people  in  the 
world  upon  whom  the  German  imperial  govern- 
ment should  rely  for  assistance  in  the  carrying 
out  of  its  supposed  South  American  ambitions. 
They  are  destined  to  become  a  highly  important 
element  in  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
South  American  independence  and  republicanism. 
The  general  position  of  the  American  republics 
is  likely  to  be  strengthened  not  a  little  as  a  result 
of  the  Pan-American  Conference  that  still  re- 
mains in  session  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Whether 
or  not  this  conference  should  succeed  in  adopting 
any  project  of  arbitration,  it  will  at  least  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  give  new  life  and  currency 
to  those  policies  and  sentiments  that  ought  to  be 
entertained  in  common  by  all  the  American 
countries.  Such  sentiments  have  been  expressed 
repeatedly,  since  the  conference  assembled  at 
the  city  of  Mexico,  by  gentlemen  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  various  American  repTiblics. 
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^  .  ,.     .      It  is  most  regrettable  tliat  South  Amer- 

Fnction  in      .  ^  ,  ,     .         ,      . 

Farther  South  icau  States  are  SO  iiainperea  m  their 
America.  pi-Qgress  by  political  instability  and  by 
unsettled  boundary  questions.  Thus,  old  tro\ibles 
between  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
which  it  was  hoped  a  year  or  two  ago  had 
been  put  in  the  way  of  final  settlement,  have  of 
late  flamed  up  into  a  dangerous  dispute  ;  and 
both  countries,  last  month,  while  exchanging  care- 
fully phrased  diplomatic  notes,  were  making- 
strenuous  preparations  for  war.  The  Argentine 
was  thoi'o uglily  aroused,  and  private  citizens 
were  vying  with  one  another  in  equipping  troops 
and  offering  money  supplies  and  services  to  the 
government.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
troops  were  reported  to  be  armed  and  in  readi- 
ness for  action.  This  popular  uprising  in  the 
Argentine  was  apparently  in  the  defensive  rather 
than  the  aggressive  spirit.  For  many  years, 
Chile's  attitude  toward  her  neighbors  has  been 
arrogant,  and  her  ambitious  designs  are  regarded 
in  South  America  as  comprising  the  successive 
conquest  of  every  country  in  the  western  hem- 
isphere. The  immediate  dispute  has  to  do 
with  a  portion  of  the  boundary  line,  and  with 
alleged  violations  of  the  agi-eement  not  to 
erect  fortifications  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Chile  has  a  navy,  an  ai-my  trained  by  German 
officers,  and  a  large  income  derived  from  the 
wealth  of  the  provinces  withheld  by  her  from 
Peru  in  violation  of  treaty.  It  is  not  very 
strange,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that  Argen- 
tina, Peru,  Bolivia,  and  other  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican states  should  have  been  so  earnest,  through 
their  representatives  in  the  Pan-American  Con- 


UNCLE  SAM  TENDERS  HIS  GOOD  OFFICES  AS  PEACEMAKER, 

From  tbe  Tribune  (New  York). 


THE  INSURRECTION  IN  COLOMBIA,— AN  OFFICER   READING 
PROCLAMATION. 

ference  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  secure  an  arbi- 
tration treaty  under  which  this  troublesome 
neighbor  could  be  compelled  to  submit  pending 
questions  to  an  impartial  tribunal,  to  be  settled 
on  their  merits.  These  quarrels  between  neigh- 
boring states  have  been  terribl)'  destructive  in 
the  history  of  South  America,  and,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  frequent  revolutions  and  civil  wars, 
are  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  slow  devel- 
opment of  the  white  population  and  the  com- 
paratively low  state  of  civilization,  agriculture, 
and  industry.  Thus,  even  though,  as  it  seemed 
probable,  the  immediate  difficulties  between  Chile 
and  Argentina  could  be  patched  up  without 
bloodshed,  the  strain  of  warlike  preparation  has 
been  seriously  distracting  and  harmful. 

„^  ...       As  to  the  effects  of  revolutionary  and 

strife  in         .  i  i  t   •  ,. 

Nearer  South  civil  struggles,  the  present  condition  of 

America.  Colombia  and  Venezuela  affords  shock- 
ing illustration.  Thus,  it  is  reported  that  the 
civil  war  in  Colombia  during  the  past  two  years, 
to  which  the  outside  world  has  given  compara- 
tively little  attention,  has  already  cost  more  than 
fifty  thousand  lives.  It  has  absolutely  paralyzed 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  the  people  who 
are  not  fighting  are  idle.  The  arbitrary  actions, 
now  of  the  government,  now  of  the  insurgents, 
make  commercial  operations  impossible  ;  and  the 
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whole  country  is  impoverished.  Most  of  the 
South  American  governments  are  in  the  hands 
of  so-called  "  Liberals,"  while  Colombia  for  years 
has  been  under  a  clerical  and  conservative  gov- 
ernment that  has  objected  to  taking  its  chances 
at  the  polls,  and  has  therefore  continued  in  power 
without  going  through  the  form  of  holding  elec- 
tions. The  Liberals  are  simply  contending  for 
the  ordinary  rights  of  popular  government. 
These  insurgents  have  the  active  S3anpathy  and 
support  of  the  present  government  of  Venezuela, 
which  happens  to  be  Liberal  in  the  sense  of  its 
being  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  domination,  though 
otherwise  an  arbitrary  and  reckless  dictatorship. 
The  close  relations  between  the  governrabnt  of 
Venezuela  and  the  revolutionists  of  Colombia 
have  naturally  brought  about  a  condition  of  strain 
between  the  two  governments  that  would  have 
led  to  war  weeks  ago  but  for  the  fact  that  both 
are  too  fully  occupied  with  revolutions  at  home 
to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  foreign  war.  South 
America  has  seldom  known  a  more  offensive 
type  of  dictator  than  General  Castro,  who  now 
calls  himself  President  of  Venezuela.  Promi- 
nent citizens  who  have  ventured  to  criticise  his 
conduct  are  crowded  into  foul  prisons,  and  some- 
thing like  a  reign  of  terror  exists.      Revolution- 


ary plots  are  thickening  about  Castro's  head,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  Venezuela  may  experience 
bloody  scenes  like  those  through  which  Colombia 
has  been  passing  before  Castro  can  be  dethroned. 

But,   meanwhile,  Venezuela's    disre- 

Germany  s  '       .  .  ^       '    ,.         .  ,  , 

Squadron  at  gard  01  outside  obligations  has  made 
La  Guayra.  -^  probable  that  Germany  will  seize 
her  chief  custom-house  (at  La  Guayra)  and  pro- 
ceed to  collect  what  she  regards  as  due  her  citi- 
zens. If  Venezuela's  attitude  toward  this  claim 
were  different,  the  United  States  might  very 
properly  request  that  the  amount  due  should  be 
determined  by  arbitration.  But  Venezuela's  be- 
havior, in  so  far  as  the  facts  are  known,  has 
been  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  Turkey  had  been 
when  the  French  fleet  sailed  to  Mitylene.  Our 
Government  has  therefore  allowed  it  to  be  under- 
stood plainly  that  it  would  not  interfere  in  the 
matter  if  Germany  should  strictly  limit  its  action 
to  the  collection  of  the  amount  due  and  should 
then  withdraw.  But  our  Government  would  not 
permit  the  acquisition  by  Germany  of  any  portion 
of  Venezuelan  territory,  nor  an  indefinite  lingering 
there  under  the  guise  of  temporary  occupation. 
Germany  is  said  to  have  consulted  our  State  De- 
partment, last  month,  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 


THE  UNFRIENDLY  BROTHERS. 

Have  a  care !    They  have  found  some  "  interests." 
(A  German  suggestion  tliat  England  and  the  United  States  are  trying  to  profit  by  the  troubles  in  South  America.) 

From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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CO.MMANUEK   JIENKY    M  CUEA,   U.S.N. 

(CoiniiJiUHlinfi  the  Machku  at  Colon,  Colombia.) 

Even    admittino-    the    fact    tliat    the 

German  1/1  ■  i 

•  Forbearance  V  enezuelaii  (jroveniment  is  extreineiy 
Desirable,  c^^ipable  in  delaying  to  pay  German 
citizens  certain  sums  of  money  that  are  due,  it 
would  be  somewhat  regrettable,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  United  Stales,  that  German  warships 
should  make  seizures  and  reprisals  in  American 
waters  at  this  particular  moment.  AVhen  private 
German  citizens  go  to  an  unstable  country  like 
Venezuela  to  invest  their  capital,  whether  in 
public  securities  or  in  railroads  or  other  enter- 
prises, they  go  with  their  eyes  open,  and  are 
supposed  to  balance  the  chance  of  loss  against 
the  chance  of  large  pi'ofits.  It  would  be  regarded 
in  this  country  as  a  friendly  act  on  the  part  of 
Germany  not  to  proceed  by  force  as  a  debt- 
collector  for  private  individuals,  but  to  allow  the 
matter  to  rest  until  Venezuela  has  emerged 
from  its  present  struggles.  Germany's  conduct 
looks  a  little  too  much  like  the  seeking  of  a  pre- 
text for  meddling  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
and  especially  like  seeking  a  pretext  for  getting 
something  for  her  navy  to  do  in  order  to  influ- 
ence the  Reichstag  and  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  Emperor's  demand  for  more  ships.  Mean- 
while, our  Atlantic  squadron  has  been  ordered  to 
Venezuelan  waters,  where  it  will  give  close  atten- 
tion to  the  performances  of  the  German  squadron. 


of  Panama,  the  factions  have  managed  to  keep 
the  isthmus  in  a  state  of  mucli  disturbance,  and 
the  United  States  navy  has  been  obliged  from 
time  to  time  to  protect  the  Panama  Railroad,  in 
accordance  with  the  obligations  long  ago  assumed 
by  this  country.  Both  sides  have  been  disposed 
to  show  respect  for  the  presence  of  Uncle  Sam 
on  the  isthmus,  and  by  a  sort  of  common  under- 
standing they  have  adopted  the  plan  of  ceasing 
to  shoot  at  one  another  when  trains  are  passing. 
The  news  to  this  effect  last  month  impressed  the 
American  cartoonists  as  having  a  certain  comical 
aspect.  It  would  be  far  better  for  all  interests, 
however,  if  the  fighting  men  of  both  factions 
were  expelled  from  the  isthmus  and  Uncle  Sam 
remained  in  occupation  on  behalf  of  the  peaceably 
inclined.  The  presence  of  the  United  States  at 
the  isthmus  ought  to  have  a  soothing  effect  upon 
both  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

^,    „  .     .     It  is  not  to   be  ignored  that  hio-hly 

TnB  KCLiSBr   S  <z?        j 

Alleged  Am-  intelligent  European  writers  in  the 
bitions.  English,  French,  Austrian,  Italian, 
Russian,  and  even  the  German,  newspapers  and 
periodicals  continue  to  declare  that,  in  spite  of  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary,  Germany  has  formed 
the  most  deliberate  and  unshakable  intention 
to  acquire  large  interests  in  South  America.  It 
must  be  borne  in  inind  that  the  Germans  are  not 
only  a  nation  of  marvelous  enterprise  and  com- 
mercial talent,  but  that  they  are  studious  and 
well-informed  beyond  the  people  of  any  other 
nation.  Better  than  any  other  foreigners,  they 
know  precisely  what  is  going  on  in  the  different 
South  American  countries.     They  have  a  great 


Although  the  bloodiest  actions  of  the 
Colombian  civil  war  have  been  in  the 
main  portion  of  the  country,  and  not 
on  the  neck  of  land  that  forms  Colombia's  state 


Troubles  on 
the  Isthmus. 


W^ 


Uncle  Sam:    "Have  your  scrap,  boys,  but  don't  disturb 
me !  "—From  the  World  (New  York). 
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surplus  population,  moreover,  and  they  must  con- 
tinue to  overflow  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
The  German  people  are  increasing  far  more  rap- 
idly than  those  of  any  other  important  European 
nation,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Russia. 
The  Russians,  however, 
have  vast  contiguous 
territories  to  occupy, 
and  they  have  now  se- 
cured the  productive 
expanses  of  Manchuria 
in  addition  to  the  al- 
most illimitable  farm- 
ing areas  of  Siberia. 
For  many  years,  Ger- 
man emigration  has 
found  its  chief  destina- 
tion in  the  United 
States.  About  six 
million  people  have 
come  from  Germany 
to  this  country  ;  and 
they,  with  their  de- 
scendants, now  consti- 
tute a  very  large  ele- 
ment of  our  total  pop- 
ulation. Germany  will 
soon  have  sixty  million 
people  at  home,  and 
will  be  gaining  popula- 
tion by  excess  of  births  over 
•of  almost  a  million  a  year. 


PROFESSOU   VON  RICHT- 
HOFEN. 

(Famous  German  geogra- 
pher, who  has  received  the 
imperial  gold  medal  for 
science  as  a  reward  for  his 
maps  of  China  made  for 
the  German  expedition. 
Similar  talent  is  employed 
by  Germany  in  studying 
South  America.) 


deaths  at  the  rate 
It  is  the  general 
European  idea  that  Germany  will,  as  a  matter 
of  government  policy,  en- 
deavor to  divert  the  stream 
of  migration  from  X  o  r  t  h 
America  to  certain  portions 
of  South  America  ;  and  in 
some  quarters  it  is  thought 
that  Venezuela  and  Colom- 
bia, with  their  immense  ter- 
ritories, scanty  population, 
and  undeveloped  resources, 
would  afford  Germany  a 
better  opportunity  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world  for 
colonization  with  a  view  to 
the  future  extension  of  the 
German  empire. 


common  in  Germany,  however,  a  false  inference 
from  this  reasoning.  It  omits  to  take  into  account 
the  preferences  of  the  German  colonists  them- 
selves. There  is  not  the  slightest  feeling  in  the 
United  States  of  opposition  to  a  large  movement 
of  desirable  European  colonists  into  the  South 
American  republics.  Germans  have  excellent 
political  capacity,  even  tliough  they  are  not  al- 
lowed much  liberty  under  tlie  system  now  exist- 
ing in  the  Fatherland.  They  make  admirable 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  they  form  much 
the  largest  element  in  tlie  Swiss  republic  ;  and 
they  would  contribute  fresh  elements  of  positive 
strength  to  any  of  the  South  American  republics. 
A  million  Germans  in  Colombia,  and  another 
million  in  Venezuela,  would  turn  the  scale  in 
both  of  those  distracted  commonwealths  in  favor 
of  law,  order,  peace,  liberty,  education,  industry, 
honest  administration,  public  credit,  and  respect- 
able membership  in  the  family  of  nations.  A 
million  good  German  settlers  would  ally  them- 
selves with  the  best  liberal  elements  already  ex- 
isting in  these  republics,  and  would  prepare  the 
way  for  an  era  of  wonderful  South  American 
progress.  But  it  is  wholly  fallacious  to  suppose 
that  tliese  German  settlers  would  have  the  dispo- 
sition, even  if  they  had  the  power,  to  bind  and  de- 
liver to  the  German  Kaiser  either  one  of  these  re- 
publics as  an  imperial  possession.  The  course  of 
history  in  the  western  hemisphere  is  not  des- 
tined to  run  that  way.  It  would  be  quite  as 
futile  for  Germany  to  undertake  to  annex  South 
American  republics  as  it  was  for  the  French  and 


The  More  Ger-  If,    ig    pointed    OUt 
mans  in  South  ^ 

America  the  that    a    large   m- 
^'''"''      flux    of    popula- 
tion might  in  the   course  of 


flux 
^       in 

time  gain  the  balance  of 
power  in  these  two  repub- 
lics, exhausted  as  they  are 
by  internal  strife.     There  is, 


MOVE  FOR  MOVE.— From  the  Herald  (Boston). 
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Austrians  to  attempt  tlie  subversion  of  the  re- 
public of  Mexico.  German  settlers  in  South 
America  will  simply  help  to  make  strong  and 
real  republics  out  of  weak  and  nominal  ones. 

Ratification    Events   at  Washington    are    shaping 

of  the  Hay-      .  ,  t  '^  n       i  i       • 

Puuncefote  themseives  toward  nnai  conclusions 
Treaty.  ^^  ^j^g  subject  of  an  isthmian  canal. 
It  was  thought  in  some  quarters  that  England 
might  object  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  by  the 
United  States  because  of  certain  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  with  refer- 
ence to  a  project  that  was  contemplated  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  AH  obstacles  from  that  quarter  were 
removed,  however,  by  the  signing  of  a  treaty  in 
November,  as  mentioned  in  these  pages  last 
'month,  which  distinctly  sets  aside  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  convention.  This  new  treaty,  signed  by 
our  Secretary  of  State  and  the  British  ambassador 
at  Washington,  contains  a  variety  of  stipulations 
requiring  the  United  States,  after  it  has  built  its 
canal,  to  give  to  all  other  nations,  both  in  peace 
and  in  war,  exactly  the  same  rights  in  the  actual 
use  of  the  canal  that  it  reserves  for  itself.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  great  many  Senators  thought 
that  our  State  Department  should  simply  have  se- 
cured an  abrogation  of  .the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  convention  was  ratified  on 
December  16  by  a  vote  of  72  to  6.  The  text  of 
the  trea,ty  does  not  quite  bear  out  the  popular 
idea  of  a  canal  under  absolute  American  control, 
inasmuch  as  we  liave  gratuitously,  in  advance, 
pledged  ourselves  never  to  exercise  control  in  our 
own  interest.  Cn  some  accounts  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  had  a  simple  declara- 
tion by  Congress  of  its  intentions  as  to  the  equal 
use  of  the  canal  by  all  nations,  copies  of  such 
declai'ation  being  transmitted  to  all  foreign  gov- 
ernments through  diplomatic  channels.  So  far 
as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  other  instance  in  all 
the  history  of  the  world  in  which  a  government 
has  proposed  to  take  the  money  of  its  citizens  by 
taxation  for  the  construction  of  the  most  costly 
of  all  its  public  works,  while  pledging  itself  in  ad- 
vance that  all  other  nations,  under  all  conditions 
and  circumstances,  without  incurring  any  of  the 
expense  or  risk,  shall  share  in  the  results  as  freely 
as  if  they  themselves  were  in  ownership  and  con- 
trol. The  simple  fact,  however,  is  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  seem  perfectly  willing 
to  do  this  magnanimous  thing. 

The  United  States  will  obtain  by 
^'lts%"n'troi"''  purchase    or    perpetual    lease    from 

Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  a  strip  of 
land  several  miles  wide  on  either  side  of  the  line 
of  the  canal.  Whether  or  not  in  the  technical 
sense  this  strip  is  annexed  and  comes  under  our 


sovereignty,  it  will  be  virtually  American  soil 
and  under  our  flag.  In  our  opinion,  it  will  never 
need  to  be  fortified  or  to  be  used  in  any  defensive 
or  offensive  military  or  naval  operations.  The 
canal  will  be  a  great  convenience,  however,  to  our 
Navy  Department  in  transferring  warships  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other  ;  and  this  facility  of  trans- 
fer will  enable  us  to  get  along  with  a  somewhat 
smaller  navy  than  would  otherwise  be  needed. 
So  far  as  military  and  naval  advantages  are  con- 
cerned, the  canal  will  naturally  serve  our  interests 
more  directly  than  those  of  other  nations,  and  we 
can  doubtless  afford  to  be  generous.  Future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  will,  of  course,  deal  in 
their  own  way  with  this  treaty,  as  with  all  others. 
Treaties  that  merely  express  a  policy,  even  though 
perpetual  in  their  terms,  can  in  practical  effect 
bind  only  a  single  generation  of  men.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  no  difficulties  whatever  will  be  had 
by  our  Government  in  completing  suitable  ar- 
rangements with  the  governments  of  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica.  Prof.  Emory-  R.  Johnson,  of 
the  commission  which  has  now  completed  its 
great  report  upon  the  engineering  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  canal  question,  has  prepared  for  our 
readers  an  article  which  we  publish  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review  explaining  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission and  summing  up  its  results. 

'  .  It  is  the  general  opinion  at  Washing- 

Expected  by  tou  that  Congress  will  accept  the  main 
Congress,  couclusion  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
will  this  winter  adopt  the  Nicaragua  route  and 
appropriate  money  and  authorize  the  beginning 
of  construction.  There  are  some  able  engineers 
who  still  hold  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
wiser  and  better  to  buy  out  the  French  Panama 
company  and  finish  the  work  it  has  begun.  But 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  possible  to  deal 
advantageously  with  this  company.  Furthermore, 
there  are  some  marked  advantages  in  the  Nica- 
ragua route,  to  which  Professor  Johnson's  article 
calls  due  attention.  Of  all  the  great  changes  that 
it  remains  for  the  hand  of  man  to  make  in  the 
geography  of  the  earth,  this  isthmian  canal  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  in  its  bearings 
iipon  trade  and  commerce,  and  upon  the  inter- 
course and  progress  of  the  nations.  It  will  have 
a  most  vital  influence  upon  the  future  of  the  peo- 
ples and  countries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  that  are  destined  to  have  so  dominant  a 
place  in  the  history -of  the  twentieth  century. 

Before  Congress  adjourned  for  the 
HepblTJlm.  holidays,    the  House    Committee   on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  put 
its  finishing  touches  upon  the  bill  of  its  chairman, 
Mr.    Hepburn,    and   ordered   it  to   be  reported. 
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It  will  accordingly  be  pressed  forward  as  one  of 
the  first  measures  to  engage  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress after  the  resumption  of  its  work  in  the 
present  month.  The  Hepburn  bill,  in  brief, 
authorizes  the  President  to  acquire  control  of  the 
necessary  territory  in  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
for  a  ship  canal  from  a  point  near  Greytown,  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua, 
to  Brito,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  it  further 
authorizes  him,  when  the  territory  has  been 
secured,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  War  to  dig 
the  canal  and  make  terminal  harbors.  Further- 
more, the  bill  appropriates  the  sum  of  $10,000,- 
OOO,  in  order  that  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  War  may  have  something  in  their  pockets 
with  which  to  set  forth  on  the  first  stages  of  the 
business.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  contract  or  contracts  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $180,000,000.  This  measure,  with 
such  changes  as  may  be  made  in  it  during  its 
-discussion,  is  likely  to  become  a  law.  In  that 
case,  Secretary  Root,  in  addition  to  his  other 
great  administrative  tasks,  will  find  himself  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Secretary  Root  xt  present,  besides  the  primarv  work 

May  Have  to        „     ^,         _,_         .^^  i 

Build  the  of  the  War  Department, — namely. 
Canal.  ^|^g  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
army, — Secretary  Root  has  under  his  direction 
the  reconstruction  of  Cuba  and  the  control  of  the 
Philippines.  In  each  one  of  these  great  undertak- 
ings, the  Secretary  of  War  has  shown  wisdom  and 
ability  of  a  very  high  order.  He  has  gained  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  army  to  a  very  un- 
usual degree  ;  he  has  managed  the  affairs  of  Cuba 
with  results  more  favorable  than  anybody  could 
well  have  expected  ;  and  his  relation  to  the  work 
of  pacifying  and  governing  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago has  shown  a  statesmanlike  grasp.  If  it 
should  now  fall  to  his  lot  to  have  the  active  super- 
vision of  constructing  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the 
country  would  regard  the  enterprise  as  in  strong 
and  competent  hands.  The  conditions  would 
seem  to  be  highly  ripe  for  energetic  action.  There 
are  no  diplomatic  questions  to  cause  further  delay, 
the  financial  resources  of  the  Government  are 
ample,  and  the  engineering  problems  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  distinguished  experts  of  the 
commission  with  great  skill,  and  with  a  thorough- 
ness rendered  possible  by  the  liberal  appropriation 
of  the  Government.  Furthermore,  there  has  been 
great  advance  in  the  art  of  canal-making,  and 
with  the  powerful  machinery  now  used  for  ex- 
cavation a  ship  canal  can  be  constructed  much 
more  cheaply  and  much  more  rapidly  than  would 
have  been  possible  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years  ago. 
For  other  considerations,  however,  touching  this 
subject  we  must  refer  to  Professor  Johnson's  article. 


Cuba  was  preparing,  last  month,  for 
The  Cuban    ^]jg  choice  of  presidential  electors  and 

Election.  ^  i  i  r?        i 

a  lawmaking  body  on  the  date  fixed 
by  the  War  Department,  —  namely,  the  last  day 
of  the  year.  It  seemed  probable  that  Mr.  Estrada 
Palma,  who  was  the  candidate  of  General  Gomez 


MK.    TOMAS    ESTRADA   PAIjMA. 

and  of  a  great  majority  of  the  best  members  of 
the  convention  that  framed  the  Cuban  constitu- 
tion, would  be  elected  as  Cuba's  first  president. 
The  opposition  candidate  was  Gen.  Bartolome 
Maso.  He  seems  to  have  been  supported  by  a 
curious  coalition  of  the  elements  which  may  be 
termed  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right  ; 
that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Estrada  Palma  was  the  candi- 
date of  those  who  wished  to  try  the  experiment 
of  a  Cuban  republic  under  the  friendly  auspices 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  accepted  in  good 
faith  the  terms  of  the  so-called  Piatt  amendment, 
which  gives  the  Uijited  States  the  right  of  inter- 
vention to  preserve  order,  and  which  accords  us 
naval  stations  and  provides  in  other  ways  for 
peculiarly  close  relations  between  Cuba  and  this 
country.  There  is  an  extreme  native  element  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States  that  wishes  to  repudiate 
the  Piatt  amendment.  There  is  another  element 
composed  largely  of  well  -  to  -  do  Spaniards  that 
greatly  prefers  out  -  and  -  out  annexation  to  the 
United  States  and  disapproves  of  the  experiment 
of  a  Cuban  republic  in  any  form.  This  element 
seeks  the  benefit  of  strong  and  stable  government 
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that  would  come  witli  full  Aniorican  control,  and 
desires,  above  all  else,  the  advantages  of  the  un- 
restricted American  market  for  Cuban  sugar  and 
tobacco  ;  and  this  element,  apparently,  has  be- 
lieved that  tiie  surest  and  quickest  way  to  secure 
annexation,  or  an  indefinite  continuance  of  the 
American  occupation,  is  to  promote  the  success 
of  that  extreme  party  which  proposes  to  repudi- 
ate the  terms  of  the  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  as  agreed  upon  by  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. Such  repudiation,  it  is  held,  would  be 
followed  by  the  refusal  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Cuba. 

While  President  McKinley,  of  course, 
'witTcuba     ''^*^  ^^  authority  to  pledge  in  advance 

the  action  of  our  Congress,  and  did 
not  agree  to  do  so,  it  is  not  denied  that  he  gave 
the  Cuban  convention  full  reason  to  believe  that 
he  would  use  all  his  influence,  in  case  of  Cuba's 
acceptance  of  the  Piatt  amendment,  to  secure,  in 
return,  certain  tariff  concessions  in  favor  of  Cuban 
products.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  Message, 
has  expressed  himself  on  this  point  with  great 
force  and  clearness.     The  President  says  : 

1  most  earnestly  ask  your  attention  to  the  wisdom — 
indeed,  to  the  vital  need — of  providing  for  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  tainff  duties  on  Cuban  imports  into  tlie 
United  States.  Cuba  has  in  her  constitution  affirmed 
what  we  desired, — that  she  should  stand,  in  international 
matters,  in  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  with  ns 
than  with  any  other  power  ;  and  we  are  bound  by  every 
consideration  of  honor  and  expediency  to  pass  commer- 
cial measures  in  the  interest  of  her  well-being. 

This  recommendation  of  the  President  must  be 
met  and  acted  upon  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  Already  it  is  evident  that  a  powerful 
and  well -organized  effort  will  be  made  to  defeat 
the  proposal  to  open  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  on  favorable  terras  to  the  principal  prod- 
ucts of  Cuba.  The  largest  elements  in  this  or- 
ganized opposition  are  composed  of  (1)  those 
who  are  interested  in  American  beet  sugar  ;  (2) 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  cane-sugar  pro- 
duction of  Louisiana  and  our  Southern  States  ; 
(3)  the  sugar  interests  of  Hawaii  ;  (4)  the  various 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  (5)  the  tobacco- producing  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Our  beet-sugar  people  see  a 
great  future  for  their  industry  if  it  can  be  pro- 
tected from  further  outside  competition.  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico,  having  come  inside  our  tariff 
zone  with  their  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  prod- 
ucts, naturally  want  to  keep  out  everybody  else  ; 
— and  especially  do  they  want  to  keep  out  Cuba, 
because  Cuba  can  produce  vast  quantities  of 
sugar  more  cheaply  than  any  other  cane-growing 
region  in  the  world,  and  can  produce  incompar- 


ably the  best  tobacco.  For  similar  reasons,  of 
course,  our  sugar- growing  planters  of  Ijouisiana 
and  the  South  do  not  wish  to  be  exposed  to 
Cuban  competition. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  fre- 
Pubi^c^Po"c°/  fl^^i^^^tly  discussed  in  tlie  pages  of  this 
Review.  We  agree  absolutely  with 
President  Roosevelt  that  public  policy  and  pul)lic 
duty  make  it  iiuuimbent  upon  us  to  extend  to 
Cuba  some  favorable  measure  of  tapff  recipro- 
city, even  to  the  point  of  ultimate  commercial 
union.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  the  eco- 
nomic argument  in  these  questions  of  trade  policy, 
and  conflicting  interests  will  inevitably  clash. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  American  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry might  develop  and  hold  its  own,  even  with 
Cuban  sugar  admitted  on  liberal  terms.  The 
farmer  produces  the  sugar  beet,  not  as  his  sole  or 
principal  crop,  but  as  a  minor  crop  in  his  scheme 
of  rotation  and  diversified  farming.  After  the 
sugar  has  been  extracted,  furthermore,  the  pulp 
of  the  beet  remains  as  a  valuable  food  for  farm 
animals.  Instead  of  Cuban  sugar  making  the 
development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  Amer- 
ica impossible,  it  would  seem  more  probable 
that  the  gradual  occupation  of  the  sugar  market 
by  home-grown  beet  sugar  would  in  due  time 
oblige  Cuba  to  diminish  greatly  her  sugar  pro- 
duction and  use  her  fertile  soil  for  other  crops. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  rendered 
^'^^ Tan'ff^'"^  a  decision  that  settles  the  controversy 

over  tlie  tariff  relations  between  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States.  The 
principle  of  the  decision  is  the  same  as  that  which 
had  been  made  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico.  The 
court  holds,  in  brief,  that  Congress  has  a  right 
to  enact  any  tarifi  whatsoever  between  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  and  possessions  ;  but 
until  Congress  has  acted,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
no  tariff  barriers  exist  between  regions  that  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This 
decision  was  handed  down  on  December  2,  the 
particular  case  before  the  court  being  that  of  a 
soldier  who  had  brought  a  number  of  diamond 
rings  into  this  country  from  the  Philippines  with- 
out paying  duty,  claiming  constitutional  rights  in 
defense.  By  executive  order,  we  had  been  levying 
on  imports  from  the  Philippines  the  regular  rates 
on  foreign  goods  imposed  by  the  Dingley  tariff, 
while  at  Manila  -there  had  been  collected  on 
American  goods  the  rates  imposed  in  a  pro- 
visional tariff  scheme  prepared  by  the  Philippine 
Commission  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  President.  The  obvious  remedy, 
fi'om  the  Administration  standpoint,  for  the  sit- 
uation created  by  this   decision  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  was  the  immediate  passage  l»y  Congress  of 
a  brief  bill  to  legalize  the  system  which  had  been 
established  by  executive  order.  This  being  done 
to  minimize  the  confusion  and  embarrassment 
resulting  from  the  decision,  Congress  could  with 
due  deliberation  take  up  the  whole  subject  and 
deal  on  permanent  lines  with  the  question  of  the 
tariff  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Pliilippines. 

The  President  Qn    the    subiect    of    our    missiou    in 

on  Our  Work  m    .        -r->i  -t        •  -n         ■  i        ,    t-.  1,1 

the  Philip-  the  rhuippines,  rresident  Koosevelt  s 
pines.  Message  furnishes  a  platform  upon 
which  all  thoughtful  and  patriotic  Americans 
ought  to  unite  without  reference  to  parties  or  to 
past  views  or  theories  respecting  the  wisdom  of 
our  being  in  those  islands  at  all.  It  happens 
that  we  are  there  ;  and  the  President  declares 
that  we  must,  for  the  present,  stay  there  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people.  He  vindicates  our 
zeal  to  fit  the  inhabitants  for  intelligent  self-gov- 
ernment, and  declares  that  we  are  more  likely 
to  make  the  mistake  of  putting  authority  into 
their  hands  too  fast  than  of  withholding  it  un- 
duly. He  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that  there 
are  serious  troubles  ahead  for  us  in  the  islands 
on  account  of  the  widespread  tendency  to  a 
form  of  opposition  that  has  degenerated  into 
marauding  and  brigandage  on  a  great  scale. 
He  would  show  every  consideration  for  the  peace- 
ful elements  of  the  population,  and  would  protect 
them  from  these  marauding  and  treacherous  ele- 
ments by  measures  of  the  most  unmitigated  stern- 
ness. For  the  due  encouragement  of  the  peace- 
ful and  law-abiding,  as  the  President  points  out, 
it  is  urgently  desirable  that  industrial  prosperity 
should  be  restored,  and  that  business  enterprises 
be  promoted  in  every  proper  way.  He  therefore 
advises  Congress  to  pass  laws  under  which  the 
resources  of  the  islands  can  be  developed,  and 
recommends  the  granting  of  franchises  for  limited 
terms  of  years  to  companies  that  would  enter 
upon  legitimate  exploitation  of  the  opportunities 
for  railroads,  mining,  and  other  enterprises. 

Tu    ,.      .    President  Roosevelt's  remarks  on  the 

The  Report  _  .     ,        _,.,.    . 

of  the  extreme  unntness  of  the  i^  liipmos  at 
Commission,  ^y^^  present  time  for  the  exercise  of 
self-government  are  borne  out  and  illustrated  most 
strikingly  in  the  facts  and  figures  which  the 
Philippine  Commission  sets  forth  in  its  new  re- 
port issued  at  Washington  on  December  18.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  less  tlian  1  0  per  cent, 
of  the  population  can  even  speak  the  Spanish 
language,  much  less  read  or  write  it.  About 
seventy  different  dialects  are  spoken  ;  and  even 
in  the  pacified  districts,  which  comprise,  in  the 
main,  the  most  intelligent  and  advanced  portions 


of  the  archipelago,  only  about  one  person  in  sixty 
of  the  population  has  been  found  qualified  to  vote 
under  a  test  wliich  requires  ability  to  write  either 
Spanish  or  English,  or  else  a  very  moderate 
property  qualification.  The  commission  makes 
suggestions  which  show  plainly  that  it  is  now 
convinced  that  the  woi'k  of  educating  and  train- 
ing the  Filipinos  for  self-government  must  be  a 
slow  and  tedious  one.  They  point,  nevertheless, 
to  the  encouraging  fact  tliat  the  natives  are  avail- 
ing themselves  with  great  eagerness  of  tlie  edu- 
cational opportunities  tliat  are  afforded,  and  it  is 
especially  interesting  to  know  that  nearly  two 
thousand  Filipinos  in  Manila  ai'e  qualifying  them- 
selves to  become  teachers  of  Englisli. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best 

Language  in  of    our    officers    that    we    have    been 

the  Orient.    ^\^q^{^^  rather    too   much  deference 

to  the  Spanish  language  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  that  we  could  not  do  better  than  to  bring 
the  English  tongue  to  the  front  in  every  possible 
way,  encouraging  its  public  and  private  use  as 
the  general  medium  of  communication.  But  we 
infer  from  this  latest  report  that  this  is  just  what 
is  now  being  done.  Spanish  exists  in  the  islands 
simply  because  it  was  the  tongue  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  who  preceded  us  in  occupa- 
tion. Even  if  we  were  proposing  definitely  to 
withdraw  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  we  could 
scarcely  leave  behind  us  any  other  legacy  of  our 
occupation  that  would  so  much  benefit  the  Filipino 
people  as  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  ; 
for  English  is  assuredly  to  be  the  world -language 
of  commei'ce  and  of  the  higher  civilization. 
Moreover,  English  is  the  language  of  Australia, 
wliich  is  destined  to  be  the  most  important  neigli- 
bor  of  the  Philippines  ;  it  is  India's  language  of 
adoption  ;  it  is  domesticated  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments ;  it  has  an  ever-increasing  vogue  in  Japan  ; 
it  prevails  at  Hongkong,  —  in  short,  it  is  the 
language  of  the  future  for  international  inter- 
course tliroughout  tlie  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Pacific,  while  Spanish  has  no  place  whatever  in 
those  regions  beyond  its  hold  upon  a  small  portion 
of  the  Filipino  people,  now  exerted  through  what 
remains  of  the  Spanisli  cliurch  establishment. 

After  a  brief  but  spirited  debate,  the 
^Congress"    Pliilippine  tariff  bill  passed  the  House 

of  Representatives  on  December  18 
by  a  vote  of  163  to  128.  This  was  a  division 
on  party  lines,  except  that  five  Republicans  voted 
with  the  Democratic  minority,  and  tliree  Demo- 
crats voted  with  the  Republicans.  The  measure 
will  come  up  in  the  Senate  after  the  holiday 
vacation.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
seemed  to  ignore,  as  if  by  intention,  the  fact  that 
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this  measaro  is  merely  designed  to  legalize  the 
status  quo  and  to  provide  the  riiilippines  with  a 
temporary  revenue.  The  Pliilippine  tariff  rates 
had  been  carefully  worked  out  by  the  commis- 
sion, ami  had  gone  into  effect  last  November. 
The  measure  now  pending  provides  that  all  duties 
collected  in  the  United  States  on  the  import  of 
Philippine  productions  shall  be  paid  to  the  treas- 
ury at  Manila  for  the  benefit  of  the  islands.  If 
the  Philippines  are  to  be  held  as  a  permanent 
possession  of  this  country,  this  Review  will  advo- 
cate absolute  free  trade  with  the  United  States. 
But  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy,  in  view  of  the 
public  opinion  now  prevailing,  would  require  a 
deliberate  and  thorough  discussion  in  the  press 
and  on  the  stump  as  well  as  in  Congress  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  such  a  discussion  could  not  result  in 
a  final  conclusion  this  year,  the  only  statesman- 
like thing  to  do  is  to  legalize  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient the  arrangements  that  have  been  in  force. 

^    .,,  Althoua-h    the    Pliilippine    tariff    bill 

As  "to  icit'iff 

Questio.'s  III   went  through  the  Plouse  so  ])rompt- 
Generai.      ^^^  -j^   -g  ^.^  ^^^  remembei-cd  that   the 

House  continues  to  do  business  under  the  Reed 
rules,  which  provide  for  a  curtailment  of  debate, 
while  the  Senate  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  an 
obstructive  minority.  It  is  i;nderstood  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  bring  this  measure  to  the 
point  of  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate.  Further- 
more, as  we  have  already  said,  the  question  of 
our  tariff  relations  with  Cuba  is  destined  to  oc- 
cupy more  than  the  casual  attention  of  both  houses 
this  winter.      It  is  no  longer  supposed   by  any- 


don't  tamfkh  with  thk  uuzz  saw. 
From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia). 


body,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  any  attempt 
at  a  general  revision  of  the  Dingley  tariff  ;  nor  is 
it  believed  among  the  well-informed  that  the 
larger  policy  of  reciprocity  as  advocated  in  Mr. 
McKinley's  last  si)eech  will  be  pushed  to  any  defi- 
nite conclusions.  That  must  wait  for  a  year  or  two. 
It  seems  likely  enough  that  the  treaties  which 
had  been  negotiated  by  Mr.  Kasson  on  behalf  of 
our  State  Department  will  remain  unreported  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  to  which  they  were 
referred.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message, 
declared  that  "  reciprocity  must  be  treated  as  the 
handmaiden  of  protection."  He  held,  in  other 
words,  that  reciprocity  must  be  incidental  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  general  system  of  a  firm  pro- 
tective tariff.  Nothing  that  he  said  could  for  a 
moment  encourage  those  who  advocate  reciprocity 
as  a  transitional  stage  from  the  protective  system 
to  a  revenue  tariff.  Even  under  the  principles 
wliich  he  lays  down  with  such  clearness  and  force 
of  statement,  there  is  a  considerable  margin  of 
superfluous  altitude  about  many  of  our  tariff 
schedules  that  would  give  a  chance  for  the  kind 
of  reciprocity  that  the  President  favoi-s.  No  dis- 
position is  visible,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  leaders  of  either  house  to  take  up, 
this  winter,  any  modification  of  the  existing 
tariff  (expept  as  respects  Cuba),  whether  by  re- 
ciprocity or  otherwise. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  such 
StaUPaper   Comparisons  can   have  little  purpose 

or  value,  it  might  well  be  assei'ted 
that  the  first  animal  message  of  no  other  Ameri- 
can President  had  attracted  such  wide  attention 
as  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  excepting  that  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  1861.  The  message  was  unusually 
long,  but  tlierein  lies  much  of  its  merit.  In 
England,  parties  are  organized  on  the  plan  of 
personal  leadership.  Thus,  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Salisbury, — or  those  of  Mr.  Balfour  or  Mr. 
Chamberlain  when  regarded  as  expressing  the 
pi'ime  minister's  views, — form  the  sole  boily  of 
policy  and  docti'ine  upon  which  the  party  in 
power  is  supposed  to  be  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  and  of  the  empire.  In  this 
country,  however,  we  have  a  wholly  different 
system.  The  general  positions  of  parties  are  ex- 
pressed from  time  to  time  in  the  national  plat- 
forms. But  the  exposition,  in  the  highest  sense, 
of  the  sober  and  responsible  view  of  the  party  in 
power  has  come  niore  and  more  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  annual  message  of  the  President  to  Congress. 
The  December  message  is  to  be  regarded  as  out- 
lining public  policy  for  the  benefit  not  alone  of 
Congress,  but  of  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  of  foreio;n  nations  as  well.      Viewed   in  this 


light. 


President    Roosevelt's    first   message   is   a 
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masterly  document.  It  is  superb  as  a  literary 
composition  ;  but,  what  is  far  more  important,  it 
is  full  of  practical  sense  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  it  evinces  at  all  points  the  clear  and  firm 
grasp  of  a  constructive  statesman.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  favorable  character  of 
its  reception  by  the  country.  Its  length  was 
merely  due  to  the  fact  that  an  unusual  number  of 
questions  of  great  importance  had  to  be  dealt 
with  ;  and  the  President  chose  to  treat  each  one 
of  them  with  directness  and  with  some  degree  of 


thoroughness. 


Tliis  message  will  live  in  history. 


^     „     . ,    ,  Probably    no     other    President    ever 

If  J  (;  PfB  s  I  ucnt  . 

on  the  Armed  brought  to  his  duties  iu  the  White 
Services.  llQ^^Q^.  g^icli  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
vitality  and  vigor,  and  so  varied  a  knowledge  of 
an  expert  kind  aljout  matters  with  which  a  Presi- 
dent is  obliged  to  deal  every  day.  When  cer- 
tain of  our  vessels  were  dispatched,  last  month, 
to  Venezuelan  watei'S,  President  Roosevelt  made 
tlie  sliarpest  inquiries  as  to  their  recent  records 
in  the  matter  of  gun  practice.  He  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  world's  authorities  upon  naval 
subjects,  both  historical  and  practical  ;  and  he 
finds  himself  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy 
under  the  Constitution.  Tliat  part  of  his  mes- 
sage which  discusses  the  navy  is  at  once  the  most 
brilliant  and  most  convincing  expression  tliat  has 
ever  been  made  of  what  is  now  accepted  by  all 
parties  as  the  true  naval  policy  of  this  country. 
But  it  is  much  more  than  a  brilliant  and  convin- 
cing statement  of  policy,  for  it  contains  probably 
not  fewer  than  one  hundred  specific  points  and 
suggestions  embodying  the  essential  mattei's  to 
be  kept  in  mind  in  the  further  upbuilding  of  our 
sea  power.  He  indorses  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  to  the  laying  down 
of  new  ships,  but  he  points  out  that  additional 
officers  and  men  are  more  needed  even  than  ad- 
ditional ships.  It  happens,  again,  that  this  ener- 
getic President  is  also  an  expert  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  army  ;  and  his  discussion  of  the 
condition  and  needs  of  that  service  is  illuminat- 
ing and  authoritative.  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
preciates fully  the  new  conditions  of  warfare, 
under  which  the  personal  qualities  of  the  indi- 
vidual soldier  are  the  principal  thing.  No  Amer- 
ican public  man  has  ever  made  a  more  emphatic 
protest  against  the  promotion  of  army  officers  on 
political,  social,  or  personal  grounds  than  is  con- 
tained in  this  message. 

Besides  being  oflBcial  head  of  the  army 

^"service"''  ^^^^  "^^7;  ^^'^  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  that  relates  to  both  these  ser- 
vices, the  President  is  head  of  the  civil  service 
of  the  country,  in  which  many  scores  of  thou- 


sands of  officials  are  employed  ;  and  here  also  he 
is  master  of  the  situation,  thanks  to  his  six  long 
years  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Board  under  two  administrations,  and  to 
his  more  recent  relations  to  the  civil-sei-vice  sys- 
tems of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Under  his  encouragement,  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Board  at  Washington  is  already  giving  effect 
to  new  rules  that  will  work  great  improvements. 
Instead  of  seeking  ways  a,t  the  beginning  of  his 
administration  by  which  to  extend  the  patronage 
system  for  the  upbuilding  of  personal  or  party  in- 
fluence, he  points  out  clearly  in  his  message  a 
number  of  fields  in  which  the  strictly  non-partisan 
merit  system  may  be  advantageously  extended. 
He  further  advocates  the  adop.;.ion  of  some  plan  for 
the  appointment  of  consular  officers  upon  grounds 
of  assured  fitness.  We  shall  have  occasion  in 
subsequent  paragraphs  to  mention  the  President's 
views  upon  several  other  topics  of  importance. 

„  ,.         ^   ^  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  furnished  perhaps 

Retirement  of  ,      .  .        ,  «     , 

Postmaster-  the  Only  instance  m  tiie  historv  of  the 
General  Smith,  country  in  which  the  accession  of  a 
new  President  has  not  been  followed  by  an  almost 
immediate  reorganization  of  the  cabinet.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  new  President  was  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  his  public  and  private  statements  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  like  to  have  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's  entire  cabinet  remain  to  the  end  of  the 
term.  In  all  the  public  offices  he  has  ever  held, 
he  has  shown  himself  able  to  work  comfortably 
with  all  right-minded  and  efficient  associates. 
It  was  indeed  a  mark  of  strength  and  proper 
self-confidence,  rather  than  of  weakness,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  so  willing  to  adopt  as  his  own  an 
advisory  organization  that  had  gradually  formed 
itself  about  the  personality  of  his  predecessor. 
It  was  almost  inevitable,  however,  that  some 
changes  should  occur  in  the  cabinet,  inasmuch  as 
several  members  of  it  who  had  continued  in  their 
duties  from  Mr.  McKinley's  first  administration 
were  known  to  be  anxious  to  retire  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  The  first  of  these 
to  take  leave  is  the  Postmaster-General,  Mr. 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  of  Philadelphia.  He  left 
his  work  as  editor  of  the  Plnladelphia  Press  to 
succeed  Mr.  Gary  as  Postmaster- General  early 
in  Mr.  McKinley's  first  administration  ;  and  he 
finds  it  advisable,  for  personal  reasons,  to  return 
to  his  former  duties.  Mr.  Smith  brought  great 
intelligence  and  aptness  to  the  work  of  his  de- 
partment, although  it  was  not  primarily  for  the 
technical  duties  of  the  department  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  wished  to  have  Mr.  Smith  in  his  cabinet. 
He  has  performed  faithfully  and  well  the  double 
duty  of  general. adviser  to  the  President  and  de- 
partmental chief. 
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HON.  CHARLES  EMOKY  SMITH. 

During  liis  administration,  while  the 
^PrMem       ^'Oi"k   of   the   postal    department  has 

greatly  increased,  it  lias  steadily  been 
approaching  the  point  of  self-support,  the  deficit 
being  now  only  four  million  dollars.  Mr.  Smith's 
recent  efforts  have  been  put  forth  especially  in 
the  direction  of  reducing  the  burden  upon  the 
Government  of  the  so-called  ''second-class"  or 
"pound-rate"  mail  matter.  Under  the  law, 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  when  transmitted 
through  the  mails,  are  prepaid  by  the  publishers 
at  the  uniform  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound.  The 
amount  of  such  matter  now  carried  and  distributed 
by  the  service  has  grown  to  be  60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  volume  of  the  postal  business.  Yet  less 
than  4  per  cent,  of  the  Government's  total  income 
from  the  postal  service  is  derived  from  second- 
class  matter.  The  postal  department  holds  that 
the  pound-rate  privilege  is  abused  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  that  more  than  one-lialf  of  the  printed 
matter  that  now  goes  as  second-class  is  purely  of 
an  advertising  or  commercial  nature,  and  does 
not  belong  in  the  field  of  legitimate  journalism 
or  periodical  literature.  The  recent  attempts  of 
the  department  to  enforce  a  more  rigid  classifica- 
tion has  caused  a  good  deal  of  friction  in  certain 
quarters.  The  pi'oblem  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  it  will  require  some  further  action  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Smith  is  quoted  as  having  said. 
Appointment  ^^  ^|jg  result  of  his  experience,  that 

of  Mr.  Payne.  ^  '    .       , 

the  Postmaster -General  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  a  permanent  official,  the  post- 


office  system  being  a  vast 
business  enterprise  with 
many  ramifications,  from 
which  politics  ought  to  be 
excluded,  its  conduct  re- 
quiring special  knowledge 
and  business  ability  of  the 
highest  order.  The  reform 
of  the  civil  service  has  un- 
doubtedly improved  our 
postal  system  very  greatly 
in  the  large  towns,  in  the 
railway  branch,  and  in  the 
general  offices  at  Wash- 
ington. It  was  promptly 
announced  last  month  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  selected 
the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Payne, 
of  Milwaukee,  as  Mr. 
Smith's  successor.  Mr, 
Payne  has  long  been  very 
prominent  in  Republican 
politics,  being  the  national 
committeeman  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  He 
served  as  postmaster  of  Milwaukee  for  some  ten 
years  prior  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administration. 
In  his  own  State,  he  has  been  identified  with 
railways  and  electric  companies.  In  the  national 
Republican  conventions,  he  has  been  the  chief 
advocate  of  a  very  desirable  reform  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished— namely,  the  apportionment  of  mem- 
bership on  the  basis  of  the  actual  party  vote  as 
given  in  the  previous  national  election.  This  would 
exclude  nine- tenths  of  the  delegates  from  the  far 
South.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Payne  will  enter 
the  cabinet  about  January  15.  Reports  were 
also  current,  last  month,  that  Secretary  Gage 
would  retire  from  the  Treasury  Department  in 
the  near  future,  and  that  Judge  Taft,  who  is  now 
on  the  high  seas  returning  from  the  Philippines, 
would  enter  the  cabinet.  And  it  was  rumored 
that  Secretaries  Hay,  Hitchcock,  and  Long  were 
proposing  to  retire  before  many  months  ;  but  all 
such  rumors  were  without  authority. 

So  vast  is  the  official  organization  of 
^T6"enTraL    ^^^^  United  States  that,  although  the 

new  President  had  no  desire  what- 
ever to  create  vacancies,  and  had  no  especial 
fondness  for  exercising  the  appointive  power,  he 
has  nevertheless  had  to  sign,  on  an  average, 
thirty  official  commissions  a  day,  or  nearly  two 
hundred  a  week,  to  fill  vacancies  that  occur  in 
the  natural  order  of  things.  His  appointments 
have  been  excellent,  on  the  whole,  although  it  is 
obvious  that  in  most  cases  he  must  rely  wholly 
upon  the  knowledge  and  good  faith  of  Congress- 
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men,  Senators,  and  others  in  public  life  who  rec- 
ommend the  candidates  for  local  office.  Among 
the  most  conspicuously  fit  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
recent  appointments  may  be  mentioned,  that  of 
Judge  Francis  E.  Baker,  of  tlie  Supreme  Court 
of  Indiana,  to  be  United  States  circuit  judge. 
As  affairs  are  shaping  themselves  in  this  country, 
it  is  a  matter  of  more  grave  concei-n  than  ever 
that  the  members  of  the  federal  judiciary  should 
be  men  of  the  liigliest  character,  of  great  legal 
ability,  and  of  the  judicial  temperament.  Judge 
Baker  adds  positive  strength  to  the  bench  in  what 
is  probably  the  most  important  of  our  federal 
circuits, — namely,  that  which  includes  Chicago. 

Scarcely  any  other  public  matter  was 
The  "Schley  discussed   with  so  much   interest   by 

Question.  J 

the  press  and  the  people,  last  month, 
as  the  finding  of  the  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case 
of  Admiral  Schley.  Although  the  admiral's  con- 
duct in  the  management  of  his  squadron  during 
the  late  Spanish  War  had  been  bitterly  criticised 
in  naval  circles,  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  defend 
himself  until  a  certain  book  appeared  which  ac- 
cused the  admiral,  among  other  tilings,  of  base 
cowardice.  When  it  came  to  be  asserted  with- 
out contradiction  that  this  book  had  been  passed 
upon  and  indorsed  in  the  proof  sheets  by  vari- 
ous high  officers  of  the  navy.  Admiral  Schley 
was  advised  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to 
seek     vindication.  _ 

Accordingly,  he 
asked  Secretary 
Long  to  appoint  a 
naval  court  of  in- 
quiry. T  li  e  Navy 
Department  formu- 
lated the  charges 
against  the  admiral, 
and  proceeded  to  se- 
lect the  court,  whicli 
consisted  of  Admi- 
ral Dewey,  as  presi- 
dent, and  two  re- 
tired rear-admirals, 
Benliam  and  Ram- 
say. T  h  e  charges 
were  prosecuted  by 
Captain  Lemly,  on 
behalf  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  Admiral  Schley  was  represented 
by  able  counsel.  The  testimony  filled  the  news- 
papers for  a  number  of  weeks.  The  inquiry- 
closed  on  November  12,  and  the  country  eagerly 
awaited  the  verdict.  After  having  taken  a  inontli 
for  deliberation,  the  court  presented  its  findings 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  promptly  gave 
them  to  the  public  on  December  13. 


JUDGE  FKANCIS   E.   BAKER,  OF 

THE  INDIANA  SUPREME 

COURT. 

(Appointed,  last  month,  to  the 
United  States  circuit  bench.) 


Copyright,  G.  G.  Bain. 

HON.   HENRY  C.   PAYNE. 

(Appointed  Postmaster-General.) 

As  respects  the  charge  of  personal 
Ihfclln^    cowardice  in  the  battle  of  Santiago, 

the  court  vindicated  Admiral  Scliley, 
and  declared  that  "  his  conduct  during  the  battle 
of  July  3  was  self-possessed,  and  he  encouraged, 
in  his  own  person,  his  subordinates,  officers  and 
men,  to  fight  courageously."  As  respects  vari- 
ous other  charges  in  detail  as  to  Schley's  man- 
agement of  his  squadron,  the  tenor  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  court  is,  in  the  main,  adverse  to  the 
admiral.  The  spirit  of  the  findings,  which  have 
to  do  mostly  witli  the  admiral's  actions  and  meth- 
ods in  the  earlier  part  of  the  campaign,  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  sentence  :  '•  Commodore 
Schley's  conduct  in  connection  with  the  events 
of  the  Santiago  campaign  prior  to  June  1,  1898, 
was  characterized  by  vacillation,  dilatoriness,  and 
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lack  of  enterprise."  Admiral  Dewey  did  not 
wliolly  agi'ee  with  his  colleagues,  and  filed  an  ad- 
ditional opinion,  the  tenor  of  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  Admiral  Dewey  thought,  upon  the 
whole,  that  tSchley's  handling  of  his  squadron  had 
been  efficient, — although  the  more  one  studies 
this  additional  opinion  tlie  more  difficult  it  becomes 
to  feel  quite  sure  to  what  extent  the  president  of 
the  court  wished  to  be  regarded  by  the  public 
as  differing  from  his  two  colleagues.  Admiral 
Dewey's  additional  opinion  concludes  as  follows  : 
"  Commodore   Schlev   was  the  senior  officer   of 

■J 

our  squadron  off  Santiago  when  the  Spanish 
squadron  attempted  to  escape  on  the  morning  of 
July  3,  "1898.  He  was  in  absolute  command,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  due  to  such  commanding 
officer  for  the  glorious  victory  which  resulted  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Spanish  ships. "  The  court 
united  in  making  the  following  recommendation  : 
••In  view  of  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  occurrence  of  the  events  of  the  Santiago 
campaign,  the  court  recommends  no  further  pro- 
ceedings be  liad  in  the  premises."  This  in  plain 
English  means  that  they  do  not  wish  their  diverse 
opinion  of  Admiral  Schley's  conduct  to  be  made 
the  basis  of  court-martial  proceedings  against  him. 
Although  various  resolutions  were  introduced  in 
Congress  by  the  supporters  of  Admiral  Schley, 
it  seems  improbable  that  a  Congressional  in- 
vestigation will  be  made.  Meanwhile,  Admiral 
Schley,  on  December  1  G,  asked  the  Secretary  .of 
the  Navy  to  withhold  action  on  the  court's  report 
until  he  could  file  objections  to  its  findings.  A 
long  bill  of  e.xceptions  was  accordingly  filed  on 
tlie  IStii.  (Objections  to  Admiral  Dewey's  opin- 
ion, on  the  other  hand,  were  formulated  on  be- 
half of  Admiral  Sampson.  The  newspapers  and 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country  are  very 
sharply  divided  on  the  whole  subject. 

We  remarked  last  month  upon  Mayor- 
Offici'ai  ''Aides  ^^^^^^  Low's  good  fortune  in  securing 

the  Hon.  (xeorge  L.  Rives  as  corpora- 
tion counsel  for  New  York  City.  From  time  to 
time  during  December  Mr.  Low  announced  the 
names  of  other  heads  of  departments  as  they  were 
chosen,  ri'omineiit  among  these  was  the  choice 
of  Col.  John  N.  Partridge  to  be  commissioner  of 
police.  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  governor  had  made 
Colonel  Partridge  superintendent  of  public  works, 
putting  him  in  charge  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  other 
State  entei-prises.  He  had  been  police  commis- 
sioner of  Brooklyn  when  Mr.  Low  was  mayor  of 
that  city.  His  appointment  as  police  commis- 
sioner meets  with  the  highest  commendation. 
Another  appointment  of  ideal  excellence  is  that 
'of  Mr.  Robert  W.  De  Forest  as  tenement-house 
commissioner.     For  ten  years  Mr.  De  Forest  has 


COL.  JOHN  N.  PARTRIDGE. 

been  president  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt 
which  investigated  the  tenement-house  question 
and  recommended  certain  important  changes  of 
the  law  which  have  been  carried  into  effect.  His 
administration  of  this  office  will  enhance  the  wel- 
fare of  millions  of  human  beings  in  our  own  day, 
and  of  countless  millions  vet  to  come.  The  sec- 
retary  of  the  mayor  is  an  official  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  actual  work  of  administration,  and 
Mayor  Low  has  wisely  chosen  for  this  place  Mr. 
James  B.  Reynolds,  for  many  years  head  worker 
of  the  University  Settlement  Society,  and  closely 
in  touch  with  all  practical  conditions  of  life  and 
labor  among  the  great  masses  of  the  plain  people 
of  the  city,  whose  confidence  he  deservedly  holds. 
Mr.  Homer  Folks,  who  is  appointed  commis- 
sioner of  the  charity  department,  although  a 
young  man,  is  widely  known  throughout  the 
country  as  an  expert  in  the  administration  of 
public  institutions,  whether  of  a  charitable  or  a 
correctional  nature,  and  for  years  has  served  as 
the  executive  of  the  New  York  Charities  Aid 
Society.  At  the  request  of  General  "Wood,  Mr. 
Folks  went  to  Cuba  and  drew  up  the  law  under 
which  the  insular  department  of  charities  was 
organized  in  li)()0.  Last  May  he  was  made  gen- 
eral secretai-y  of  the  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  (Corrections.  'J'hese  facts  sufficiently 
attest  his  striking  qualifications  for  his  new  place. 
The  whole  country  will  be  interested  in  the  man 
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who  is  to  carry  on  the  work  of  street-cleaning  and 
disposal  of  waste  that  was  so  l)rilliantly  organ- 
ized by  the  lamented  Colonel  ^Varing.  For  this 
task  Mr.  Low  has  chosen  a  distinguished  surgeon, 
Dr.  John  McGaw  "Woodbury,  who  went  to  Porto 
Rico  with  General  Miles  and  gave  evidence  of 
i-einarkable  executive  ability  in  managing  trans- 
port w'ork  and  in  cleaning  up  the  city  of  Fonce. 
More  lately  he  has  made  investigation  abroad  of 
the  municipal  problems  of  drainage  and  cleans- 
ing, from  the  sanitary  standpoint,  and  it  is  clear 
tliat  he  possesses  Ijoth  intelligence  and  executive 
force  for  his  new  duties.  The  appointment  of 
Dr.  E.  J.  Lederle  as  head  of  the  health  depart- 
ment is  a  case  of  promotion.  For  a  number  of 
vears  past  he  has  been  in  the  department  as  its 
chief  chemist.  Under  the  new  organization  of 
the  health  department,  the  medical  side  of  its 
work  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  distin- 
guished bacteriologist.  Dr.  Hermann  J.  Biggs, 
whose  article  on  Dr.  Koch  and  his  discoveries,  in 
this  Review,  our  I'eaders  will  remember  as  having 
appeared  last  Septem- 
ber. It  may  suffice 
for  the  present  to  men- 
tion these  names  as  in- 
dicative of  the  very 
high  order  of  charac- 
ter, ability,  and  talent 
that  is  to  be  associat- 
ed with  Mayor  Low 
in  carrying  on  the 
new  administration  of 
the  city  for  the  com- 
ing two  years. 


MR.  JA.MKS  B.  REYNOLDS. 


T  h  e  con- 

Progress  of    tinned 
New  York.      ••  i  n  u  e  u 

g  r  o  w  t  h 
and  progress  of  New  York  are  without  abate- 
ment. Lender  the  stimulus  of  the  new  admin- 
istration, the  public  and  municipal  side  of  the 
city's  advancement  will  be  on  a  par  with  its  pri- 
vate and  unofficial  enterprises.  Of  all  new  proj- 
ects relating  to  New  York  City,  the  most  impor- 
tant one  is  that  which  was  definitely  announced 
last  month  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company.  This  great  corporation  proposes 
to  bring  its  trains  to  the  heart  of  the  city  by 
means  of  a  tuimel  from  the  Xew  Jersey  shore 
under  the  great  tidal  sweep  of  the  North  River. 


An  imposing  station  will  be  built  at  'J'liirty-third 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue.  The  tunnel  will 
tlience  continue  eastward  under  the  city  and 
under  the  East  River  to  Long  Island,  in  order 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road system,  control  of  which  was  purchased 
some  time  ago  by  the 
Pennsylvania  c  o  m  - 
pany.  Great  engi- 
neering skill  has  been 
requisite  in  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties  of 
(1  r  i  vi  n  g  a  railway 
tunnel   throuuh    the 


MR.  ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST. 


DU.  E.  J.  LEDERLE. 

soft  sand  that  underlies 
the  North  River.  A  new 
center  foi'  hotels  and 
great  stores  will  doubt- 
less be  created  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania's station.  This  is 
instanced  by  the  fact 
that  a  famous  New  York  church,  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  was  sold  last  month  for  $1,- 
300,000  to  give  place  for  a  $3,000,000  twenty- 
story  hotel.  No  question  of  late  has  been  more 
earnestly  discussed  in  New  York  than  that  of 
the  better  regulation  and  control  of  the  saloon 
business.  Mr.  Jerome,  elected  as  the  new^  dis- 
trict attorney,  strongly  advocates  the  opening  of 
saloons  during  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening. 


In 


The  elimination  of  the  Boer  comman- 
South  Africa  ^^^  ^'^^  been  proceeding  steadil}',  and 
unless  all  signs  fail,  the  South  African 
war  is  nearly  ended.  The  Boer  cause  was  hope- 
less long  ago,  and  continued  resistance  has  served 
no  righteous  end.  The  operations  of  the  Boers 
m  Cape  Colony  received  a  heavy  blow'  when  in 
the  middle  of  last  month  General  French's  troops 
captured  Commandant  Kruitzinger.    Lord  Kitch- 


DIAGRAM  OF  THE  PROJECTED  TUX.NEL  UNDER  NEW  YORK  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  LONG  ISLAND  RAILROADS. 
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ener  has  been  in  })ersonal  coiniiiaml  in  the  east- 
ern Transvaal,  and  has  been  steadily  clearing 
tlie  territory  between  the  two  main  lines  of  rail- 
way, one  of  "which  goes  to  Natal  and  the  other  to 
Delagoa  Bay.  ^lany  people  are  going  back  to 
Johannesburg,  and  the  mines  are.  being  rapidly 
opened  up.  Meanwhile,  the  public  opinion  of 
the  outside  world,  as  well  as  that  of  England  it- 
self, has  condemned  the  concentration  camps  in 
which  the  British  have  huddled  together  the  Boer 
men,  women,  and  children  under  conditions  that 
have  caused  such  a  slaughter  of  the  innocents  as 
is  almost  without  j^arallel  in  histor\'.  'J'he  lirit- 
ish  Government  professed,  last  month,  to  be  mak- 
ing attempts  to  refoi-m  this  terriljle  and  needless 
abuse.  A  Blue  Book  issued  by  the  colonial  office 
on  December  14  gives  detailed  statistics  of  deaths 
in  these  concentration  camps.  In  six  months 
12,441  white  people  died  in  them,  of  whom  10,113 
were  children.  Children's  deaths  in  the  month  of 
October  were  at  the  rate  of  572  per  thousand  per 
annuin  ;  for  November,  the  rate  was  469.  This 
is  too  horrible  for  comment. 

,    _,  „  The  chief  political   topic  in  England 

Lorit  Rose-  f  ,.     r         i      i  > 

bery  to  lias  been  the  return  oi  Lord  Kose- 
the  rout.  |jgj.y  ^q  politics,  this  being  signalized 
by  a  great  speech  at  Chesterfield,  to  which  the 
entire  countrv  had  looked  forward  with  the  keen- 
est  anticipation.  The  fact  is  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  "retirement"  was  a  sort  of  technical 
affair  ;  for  he  has  not  at  any  time  allowed  his 
keen  interest  in  politics  to  relax,  and  he  has  re- 
mained a  conspicuous  member  of  the  upper  house 
of  Pariiainent.  His  "return"  on  December  16 
merely  means  that  he  is  willing  to  assume  party 
leadership  on  the  basis  of  the  platform  ]ai(,l  down 
in  his  speech,  and  that  if  his  services  are  desired 
he  is  ready  to  try  his  hand  again  as  prime,  min- 
ister whenever  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  takes 
Lord  Salisbur}"-  and  the  Toiy  cabinet  out  of  office. 
The  object  of  his  speech  was  to  lay  down  the 
policy  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  adopted 
for  the  remedying  of  existing  ills  antl  the  reunion 
of  the  forces  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  were  the  most  prominent 
members  of  Parliament  who  were  present. 

u-  a  Going    back     to    his    i)ro<>ramme    of 

His  Programme  ^  ,         ■, 

for  Liberal  fie- \S93,  wlieii   he  was   111   office,  he  de- 
organuation.  ^^^^.^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  spcecli  he  made  at  that 

time  was  a  model  of  what  was  now  to  be  avoided. 
He  advised  that  the  party  should  not  promise 
more  than  it  could  fulfill  in  the  way  of  reform  ; 
that  it  shoukl  not  disassociate  itself  from  the 
sentiment  of  the  empire  ;  and  that,  above  all,  its 
watchword  should  be  efficiencv.      He  mentioned 


the  parliamentary  machine,  the  war  office,  the 
navy,  the  nation's  commerce  and  industry,  and 
its  educational  system,  as  all  needing  to  be  over- 
hauled in  order  to  make  them  truly  efficient. 
Other  matters  requiring  efficient  treatment  were 
the  hoiising  of  the  poor  and  the  temperance 
question.  He  demanded  another  appeal  to  the 
country  as  soon  as  the  war  was  really  ended.  He 
held,  indeed,  that  the  war  must  be  prosecuted 
with  energy  and  fought  out  ;  Init  he  advised  that 
peace  negotiations  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible 
on  the  basis  of  any  overtures  that  might  be  offered. 
While  holding  that  Boer  independence  is  gone 
forever.  Lord  Rosebery  urges  liberality  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Boer  people.  It  was  certainly  a 
great  speech.  Under  Rosebery's  active  leader- 
ship, there  may  come  about  an  entire  reconstruc- 
tion of  English  parties. 

While  trade-unionism  is  under  the 
''hld'usuf     sharpest  and  most  intense  criticism  in 

England,  labor  and.  capital  in  Amer- 
ica are  endeavoring  to  come  together  on  terms  of 
mutual  good  understanding  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  The  American  idea  is  to  encourage 
the  largest  possible  product  by  the  use  of  the 
workman's  skill  and  brain  in  the  management 
of  constantly  improving  machinery.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Civic  Federation,  a  conference 
in  the  interest  of  voluntary  industrial  arbitration 
was  held  in  New  York  last  month,  attended  by 
such  employers  and  representative  capitalists  as 
Senator  Hanna  and  President  Schwab  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  by  the  most  prominent  heads 
of  labor  organizations,  and  by  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, lay  and  clerical,  of  whom  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, Bishop  Potter,  and  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
who  presided  over  the  conference,  were  typical. 
A  large  committee  of  eminent  men  represent- 
ing labor,  capital,  and  the  general  public  has 
been  chosen  as  a  body  of  arbitrators.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  topic  in  future 
months.  Reactionary  conditions  in  Europe  have 
affected  to  some  extent  tlie  world-prices  of  stand- 
ard commodities  ;  and  American  industry,  which 
continues  in  the  main  very  prosperous,  must 
soon  begin  to  feel  some  of  the  depressing  effects 
of  the  world's  diminished  ability  to  buy  great 
quantities  of  goods.  The  tendency  to  concen- 
tration of  railway  capital  and  management  goes 
steadily  on  in  the  face  of  all  opposition.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  remarkable  plea  for  the  federal 
oversight  of  great  corporations  on  the  cardinal 
principle  of  publicity  has  had  the  moral  approval 
of  the  best  men  in  the  trusts  themselves,  and 
has  been  accounted  wise  and  prudent  by  the  con- 
current opinion  of  the  whole  country. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA   AND  INTERSTATE  AND  WEST  INDIAN  EXPOSITION,  AT  CHARLESTON,  OPENED  ON  DECEMBER  2,  1901- 

THis  BUILDING  BEING  NAMED  "THE  EXEDRA."    (See  exposition  article  on  page  58.) 

RECORD  OF    CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  November  20  to  December  19. 1901.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

December  2. — The  Fifty-seventh  Congress   holds  its 

first  session In  the  Senate,  the  death  of  Mr.  Kyle,  of 

South  Dakota,  is  announced,  and  Messrs.  Kittredge,  of 
South  Dakota,  Gibson,  of  Montana,  and  Dietrich  and 

Millard,  of  Nebraska,  are  sworn  in In  the  House, 

Speaker  Hend2rson  and  the  other  officers  of  the  last 
House  are  reelected. 

December  3. — President  Roosevelt's  annual  message 
is  read  in  both  branches  ;  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
President  McKinley  are  adopted,  and  both  Senate  and 
House  adjourn  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent's memoiy. 

December  4. — In  the  Senate,  the  new  Hay-Pauncefote 
isthmian  canal  treaty  is  received  from  President  Roose- 
velt and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions ;  a  Philippine  tariff  bill  is  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.),  a  bill  for  tlie  protection  of  Presi- 
dents, by  Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.),  and  two  Nicaragua 
Canal  bills. 

December  5. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  extending  the 
life  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  ;  a  com- 
mittee on  McKinley  memorial  exercises  is  appointed  ; 
Senator  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  introduces  a  bill  providing 
for  the  construction  of  an  executive  building  in  Wasli- 
ington,  to  cost  $1,000,000. 

December  6. — In  the  House,  Speaker  Henderson  an- 
nounces the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Appro- 
priations, and  Enrolled  Bills ;  Mr.  Tayler  (Rep.,  Ohio) 
introduces  a  bill  providing  a  pension  of  $5,000  a  year  for 
the  widow  of  President  McKinlej'. 

December  9. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Frye  (Rep.,  Maine) 
introduces  his  ship-subsidy  bill  in  a  modified  form. 

December  10. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gallinger  (Rep.,  N. 
H.)  introduces  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  President. 


In   the  House,  Speaker  Henderson  announces  the 

committees  not  heretofore  appointed. 

December  13. — In  the  House,  the  Philippine  tariff  bill 
is  reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

December  16.— The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  rati- 
fies the  Hay-Pauncefote  isthmian  canal  treaty  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  6 ;  the  nomination  of  Attorney-General 
Kno.x  is  confirmed. 

Decemlier  17. — The  House  begins  debate  on  the  Phil- 
ippine tariff  bill. 

December  18. — In  the  Senate,  the  committee  appoint- 
ments are  approved The  House  passes  the  Philip- 
pine tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of  163  to  128. 

December  19. — Both  branches  adjourn  for  the  holiday 
recess  until  January  6,  1902. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

November  20. — Boston  Democrats  nominate  Patrick 
A.  Collins  for  mayor. 

November  22. —  President  Roosevelt  appoints  Capt. 
William  Crozier  chief  of  ordnance,  to  succeed  Gen.  A. 
R.  Buffington,  retired. 

November  30.— Admiral  Walker  delivers  the  report  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  to  Secretary  Haj'-  (see 
page  35). 

December  2. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  gives 
its  decisions  in  the  last  two  test  suits  brought  to  estab- 
lish the  status  of  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico. 

December  3. — Of  14  Massachusetts  cities  holding 
municipal  election.s,  10  are  carried  by  Reijublicans,  2  by 
Democrats,  and  2  by  Independents. 

December  4. — The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  enters  a 
decree  declaring  that  the  State  has  failed  to  prove  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  a  trust,  or  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade. 
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THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  FKANCISCAN  AND  ORTHODOX 
GREEK  MONKS  AT  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE, 
JERUSALEM,  ON  NOVEAIBEK  4,  lilOl. 

December  10.  —  Patrick  A.  Collins  (Dem.)  is  elected 
mayor  of  Boston  by  a  large  majority  over  Mayor  Hart 
(Kep.),  the  present  incumbent ;  of  the  17  other  Massa- 
chusetts cities  in  wliich  municipal  elections  are  held, 
tlie  Kepublicans  carry  11,  the  Democrats  3,  and  non- 
partisan ticl^^ets  3 President  Roosevelt  announces 

the  appointment  of  J"'rancis  E.  Balcer,  of  Indiana,  as 
United  States  judge  for  the  Seventh  Judicial  District. 

December  13.— The  findings  of  the  Schley  court  of  in- 
quiry are  made  public  at  Washington  ;  Rear- Admirals 
Benham  and  Ramsay  censure  Admiral  Schley  on  all 
the  points  under  investigation,  but  praise  his  conduct 
in  battle  ;  Admiral  Dewey  sustains  Scliley  on  several 
l)oints  and  gives  him  credit  for  the  Santiago  victory  ;  it 
is  recommended  that  no  further  pi-oceedings  be  taken. 

December  17. — Postmaster-General  Charles  Emory 
Smith  re-signs  his  office  ;  President  Roosevelt  announces 
the  selection  of  Henry  C.  Payne,  of  Wisconsin,  as  his 
successor. 

December  18. — Admiral  Schley's  counsel  present  a  bill 
of  exceptions  to  the  findings  of  the  Schley  court  of  in- 
quiry  The  repoi't  of  tlie  Taft  Commission  on  civil 

government  for  the  Pliilippines  is  made  public. 

POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

November  22. — President  Castro,  of  "Venezuela,  causes 

the  arrest  of  Ramon  Guerra,  his  minister  of  war 

Monsignor  Procopius,  Metropolitan  of  Greece,  resigns, 
owing  to  the  students'  disturbances  at  Athens,  caused 
by  the  proposition  to  translate  the  Gospels  into  modern 
Greek.  The  cliief  of  the  cjeiiddrinerie  and  the  prefect 
of  police  also  tender  their  resignations  to  tiie  King  of 


Greece The   mini.sterial   council   at   Constantinople 

decides  to  borrow  .£40,000  from  the  Saci-ed  Caravan,  thf 

treasury  being  empty The  French  Senate  di.scusses 

the  population  question  and  recommends  a  commi.ssion 
on  the  subject. 

November  24. — The  Greek  cabinet  resigns,  owing  to 
tlie  riots  over  tlie  tr;inslation  of  the  Gospels;  a  new 
cabinet  is  named,  headed  by  M.  Zainiis. 

November  25.— General  elections  in  Uruguay  pa-ss  off 

quietly. 

November  26. — The  German  Reichstag  reassembles. 
December  2.— The  German  tariff  debate  is  begun  in 
the  Reichstag. 

December  6. — A  motion  for  tlie  establishment  of  a 
university  for  the  southern  Slavs  is  rejected,  after  a 
long  debate,  by  the  lower  house  of  the  Austrian  Reichs- 

rath The  German  budget  estimates  for  revenue  and 

expenditure,  as  submitted  to  the  Reichstag,  balance  at 
2,349,742,456  marks  (about  5;5S7,435,014)  ;  the  chancellor 
is  authorized  by  the  bill  to  borrow  182,0.58,945  marks 
(about  $45,514, 730).... The  Peruvian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties sanctions  the  gold-standard  law,  already  approved 

by  the  Senate The  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 

Wales  passes  a  bill  for  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

December  10. —  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  the  bill  granting  bounties  to  merchant  vessels  by 

a  vote  of  434  to  125 The  Japanese  Imperial  Diet  is 

opened The  Polish  question  is  debated  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag A  proclamation  of  the  Britisli  Gov. 

ernment  announces  the  date  of  King  Edward's  corona- 
tion as  June  26,  1902. 

Decembei'16. — Lord  Rosebery  addresses  British  Lib- 
erals at  Chesterfield  on  current  political  issues. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS. 

November  20. — The  Hague  tribunal  declares  itself  in- 
competent to  recognize  the  Boer  appeal  for  intervention 
in  the  South  African  war. 

November  22. — The  Colombian  Government  informs 
the  United  States  that  it  cannot  guarantee  protection 
for  transit  across  the  isthmus. 

November  25. — Marines  from  the  United  States  battle- 
ship lotvn  reestablish  transit  across  the  Lsthmus  of 

Panama,  inten-upted  by  the  Colombian  rebels The 

J'rench  Chamber  of  Deputies  decides  on  the  sum  of 
265,000,000  francs  (.$53,000,000)  for  the  Chinese  indemnity 
loan. 

November  26. — The  Italian  and  British  delegates  ap- 
pointed to  settle  various  questions  relating  to  the  fron- 
tier between  the  Soudan  and  Erytrea  hold  two  sittings 
at  Rome. 

November  27.— In  the  Pan-American  Congress  at 
]\Iexico.  the  Argentine  delegation  favors  compulsory 
arbitration  of  all  international  disputes. 

November  28.— The  Marquis  Ito,  of  Japan,  is  received 
by  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  bestows  on  him  the  Order 
of  St.  Alexander  Nev.sky. 

November  29. — The  government  of  Colon  is  trans- 
ferred, through  the  captains  of  the  foreign  vs'arships 
before  the  town,  from  the  hands  of  the  Colombian  Lib- 
erals to  those  of  General  Alban,  commander  of  the  gov- 
ernment foi'ces. 

December  5. — The  text  of  the  new  Hay-Pauhcefote 
isthmian  canal  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  is  made  public. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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December  7.— The  lynching  of  two  Italians  in  Mis- 
sissippi in  July,  1901,  is  discussed  in  the  Italian  Senate. 

December  9. — United  States  INIinister  Merry  and  Dr. 
Sanchez,  Nicaraguan  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  sign  a 
treaty  by  which  Nicaragua  agrees  to  lease  perpetually 
to  the  United  States  a  section  of  territory  six  miles  wide 

along  the  route  of  the  proposed  canal An  e.xtradition 

treaty  and  a  treaty  providing  for  the  use  of  post-office 
money  orders,  between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia, 
are  approved  by  the  Bolivian  Congress. 

December  10. — The  committee  of  the  Pan-American 
Congre.ss  at  Mexico  on  an  international  court  of  claims 
resolves  that,  in  order  to  prevent  an  overwhelming 
Latin  membership  intlie  proposed  board  of  judges,  each 
American  republic  should  name  at  least  one  Anglo- 
Saxon  judge. 

December  13. — Chile  offers  a  new  proposition  for  set- 
tlement of  her  diffici;lties  with  Argentina. 

December  16. — It  is  announced  that  a  treaty  for  the 
cession  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States 
has  been  completed. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

November  20. — Commandant  Buys  is  captured  while 
attacking  about  one  hundred  railway  pioneers  on  the 
Yaal,  near  Villierdorp  ;  Major  Fisher  is  killed  and  five 
British  officers  are  wounded. 

November  25. — An  arrangement  is  annovuiced  be- 
tween Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  tlie 
premier  of  Cape  Colony,  whereby  the  colony  resumes 
control  of  the  colonial  forces  in  the  district. 

November  26. — The  Boers  attack  the  British  line  of 
blockhouses  on  the  Delagoa  Bay  Rail\\ay,  but  are  re- 
pulsed with  loss. 

November  27. — I^ord  Kitchener  reports  the  capture  by 
Oeneral  Knox  of  36  prisoners,  including  Commandant 
Jouberfe,  who  is  wounded At  a  meeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  at  Pretoria  a  commission  is  appointed 

to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  gold   law Lord 

Milner  visits  the  camps,  ho.spitals,  and  schools  at  Krii- 
gersnorp. 

December  5. — Three  BritLsh  columns  capture  250 
Boer  prisoners. 

December  11. — Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  capture  of 
a  Boer  commando  by  Gen.  Bruce  Hamilton  ;  7  men 
are  killed  and  131  made  prisoners. 

December  13. — Gen.  Bruce  Hamilton  surprises  a  Boer 
laager  at  Witkraens,  25  miles  northwest  of  Ermelo, 
killing  16  Boers  and  capturing  76  armed  prisoners. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

November  20.— At  a  meeting  of  unemployed  in  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  resolutions  are  adopted  (falling  on  the 
government  to  take  measui-es  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress  United  States  marines  scale  a  high  precipice  in 

the  island  of  Samar,  Philippine  Islands,  to  capture  an 
insurgent  strongliold. . .  .Tlie  Natioual  Keciprocitj'  Con- 
veiition,  held  at  Washington,  declares  against  the 
treaties  negotiated  by  Commissioner  Kasson,  and  favors 

the  appointment  of  a  reciprocity  commission Thirty 

miners  lose  their  lives  by  suffocation  from  smolce  driven 
into  the  Bullion  tunnel,  of  the  Smuggler  Union  Mine, 
near  Telluride,  Col.,  from  a  fire  at  the  tunnel-mouth. 

November  22.— A  convention  at  San  Francisco,  com- 


posed of  3,000  delegates,  adopts  resolutions  demanding 

the  reenactmentofthepresentChine.se  exclusion  law 

A  liuge  bank   fraud  in  Liverpool  by  one  of  the  book- 
keepers is  discovered  ;  £170,000  is  reported  to  be  missing. 

November  23. — Harvard  defeats  Yale  at  football  by  a 
score  of  22  to  0. 

November  24. — The  juljilce  of  M.  Berthelot,  the  great 
French  chemist,  is  celebrated  at  an  interiuitional  fete 
of  science  in  Paris  (see  page  46) The  Holland  sub- 
marine torpedo  boat  Fulton  stays  under  water  15  hours 
off  New  Suffolk,  Long  Island,  with  crew  on  board. 

November  2(). — The  historic  Battle  Abbey,  in  Eng- 
land, is  sold  at  auction,  and  realizes  £200,000  (about  §1,- 
000,000) A  boiler  explosion  in  a  Detroit  (Mich.)  fac- 
tory causes  the  death  of  27  men. 

Novembi'r  27. — In  a  collision  between  express  trains 
on  the  Wabasli  Railroad,  near  Seneca,  ^Nlicli.,  more 
than  80  lives  are  lost. 

December  2. — Tlie  South  Carolina  and  Interstate  and 
West  Indian  Exposition,  at  Cliai-leston,  S.  C,  is  for- 
mally opened,  Senator  Depew,  oi  New  York,  delivering 

the  principal  address  (see  page  58) The  International 

Live  Stock  E.xposition  is  opened  at  Chicago. 

December  3. — Official  investigations  in  German j' show 
that  the  unemployed  in  the  larger  cities  form  from  7  to 
10  per  cent,  of  their  populations,  the  aggregate  of  un- 
employed in  the  whole  empire  reaching  500,000,  or  4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  artisans  in  the  country. 

December  5. — The  American  Walthain  Watch  Com- 
pany offers  to  its  8,000  employees  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  a 
reduction  in   tlie  hours  of  labor  of  one  hour  a  week, 

without  reduction  of  pay The  American  Federation 

of  Labor  opens  its  annual  convention  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

December  10. — The  Nobel  prizes  for  1901  are  an- 
nounced (see  page  41) Ic  is  announced  that  Mr.  An- 


REMOV-\L  OF  BARTHOLDI'S  N  EW  STATUE  OF  VERGING  ETORIX 
TO  THE  GRAND  PALAIS  DES  CH AMPS-ELYSEES,  ON  A  POW- 
EFr'JL  AUTOMOBILE. 
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THE  LATE  JOHN  SWINTON. 

(Advocate  of  labor  unions.) 


tlifw  Carnegie  offers  to 
tlie  IT^nited  States  Gov- 
ernment S1(),0()0,000  for 
the  maintenance  of  an 
institntion  ot  scientilic 
research. 

December  11.  —  The 
plans  for  a  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  tunnel  under 
New  York  City  and  the 
Hudson  and  Kast  rivers 
are  made  public. 

December  14. — Signor 
Marconi  announces  the 
receipt  at  8t.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  of  wire- 
less messages  from  Corn- 
wall, England,  a  distance 
of  1,700  nnles. 

December  lij.— An  earthquake  extends  over  a  wide 

area  in  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands I  leavy  floods  cause 

much  damage  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

December  16.— The  International  Sugar  Conference  is 

ojjened   at   Brussels The   industrial  departnient  of 

the  National   Civic  Federation   holds  a  conference  in 
New  York  City. 

OBITUARY. 

November  19. — Thomas  IMeehan,  of  Philadelphia,  nat- 
uralist and  horticulturist,  75. 

,  November  20.— John  H.  Burke,  of  Chicago,  gospel 
singer  and  writer,  46.... Col.  Dorus  M.  Fox,  colonel  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  Michigan  Infantry  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  author,  84....Capt.  John  Lavvson,  oldest  en- 
gineer in  the  United  States,  and  builder  of  the  first 
locomotive  engine  while  apprenticed  to  George  Stephen- 
son, 96. 

November    22. —  Count    von   Ilatzfeldt- Wildenburg, 

German  amba.ssador  to  Great  Britain  since  1888,  70 

Sefior  Gamazo,  late  Spanish  minister  of  finance,  63. 

November  23. — Rev.  O.  H.  Warren,  D.D.,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate,  66. 

November  24. — Alexander  D.  Anderson,  Washington 
lawyer. 

November  26. — Prof.  Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  of  Hai'- 
vard  University,  73. 

November  27. — Clement  Studebaker,  manufacturer, 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  70. . .  .Ex-Gov.  Davis  H.  Waite,  of 
Colorado,  76. 

November  29. — Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  Irish  Nationalist 

and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fenian  movement,  79 

Senor  Francesco  Pi  y  Margall,  leader  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Spain,  77. 

November  30. — Mrs.  Nancy  S.  Foster,  Chicago  phil- 
anthropist, 93. . . .  Di-.  Henry  Clarke  Houghton,  of  New 
York,  64. 

December  2. — Edward  John  Eyre,  governor  of  Jamaica 
from  1862  to  1866,  86.... L.  L.  Foster,  president  of  the 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  48. 

December  3. — Abraham  D.  Hazen,  formerly  third  as- 
sistant postmaster-general,  60 Arthur  Grissom,  edi- 
tor of  the  Smart  Set,  33. 

December  4. — Sir  William  MacCormac,  president  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  65. 

December  5. — Capt.  Richard  R.  Turner,  keeper  of  the 
famous  Libby  Prison  at  Richmond,  63. 

December  8. — T.  N.  Francis,  Chicago  publisher,  64. 


December  It).     Ex-Judge  Robert  Hughes,  Virginia,  81. 

December  11. — Ex-Judge  Caleb  Blodgett,  of  Boston, 
69 Ex-Judge  George  A.  Madill,  of  St.  Louis,  63. 

December  12.— Edmund  M.  Wood,  of  Natick,  Mass.,  a 

well-known  florist,  65 Rev.  Edward  T.  Hiscox,  D.  I)., 

of  Moiuit  Vernoti,  N.  Y.,  89.... William  B.  Ilurton,  a 
prominent  civil  engineer  of  Washington,  7."). 

December  13. — Dr.  Robert  Curry,  founder  of  Curry 
University,  at  Pittsburg,  80. 

December  14.— David  P.  Thompson,  ex-United  States 
minister  to  Turkey,  67. 

December  15.— John  Swinton,  of  Brooklyn,  writer  on 
economic  and  labor  questions,  72 William  L.  Far- 
land,  founder  of  Butte,  Mont.,  67. 

December    16.  —  (Jov.   William    Gregory,    of    Rliode 

Island,   .52 Oscar  F.    Breeze,   of    Baltimore,   76 

Sir  James  Laing,  the  famous  Sunderland  shipbuilder, 

78 Charles  W.  Lundy,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  one 

of  the  pioneer  Atlantic  cable  operators,  68. 

December  17.— Dr.  Ru.sh  S.  Huidekoper,  of  Philadel- 
phia, veterinary  authority,  47 Sir  P'rancis  De  Win- 
ton,  comptroller  and  treasurer  of  the  household  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  66 Rev.  Benjamin  D.  Palmer,  a  well- 
known  minister  of  the  New  Church  (Swedenborgian),  78. 

December  18. — Gen.  W.  F.  Perry,  of  the  Confederate 

army,   76 J.    C.   Stone,   .Ir.,   of  Leavenworth,  Kan., 

adjutant-general  of  the  State  of  Kansas  during  the  Civil 
AVar,  75. 


THE    LATE    PKF:SIDENT-  OF    THE    KOYAL    COLLEGE    OK    SUK- 
GEONS,  SIR  WILLIAM  MACCORMAC. 

(Sir  William,  who  was  eminent  as  a  London  surgeon  and 
five  times  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  was 
chief  of  the  Anglo-American  Ambulance  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  served  in  the  Turko-Hussian  War,  was 
kniglited  in  1881,  and  in  1899-1900  was  in  South  Africa  as 
C^onsulting  Surgeon  to  the  British  Forces.) 


CURRENT  TOPICS   IN   CARTOONS. 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  "LIBEUTY  TANDEM  "  AT  THE   PAN-AMERICAN   CONGRESS. 

"  Dona  Xochitl "  (Mexico)  and  "  Miss  Estrella "  (the  United  States)  ride  together.— From  El  Hijo  Del  Ahuizote  (Mexico). 


'"P*HE  cartoons  of  the  month 
X  show  a  striking  revival  of 
interest  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
tries lying  to  the  south  of  us 
in  our  own  hemisphere.  Vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  isthmian 
canal  negotiations,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  to 
keep  order  along  the  Panama 
Railroad,  the  revolutions  in 
Colombia  and  A'enezueia,  the 
threats  of  war  between  those 
two  countries  and  also  between 
Argentina  and  Chile,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Cuban  elections, 
the  prospect  of  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Danisli 
West  Indies,  the  persistency  of 
German  designs  for  an  imperial 
foothold  in  South  America,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  at  the  city 
of  Mexico,  have  been  among  tlie 
prominent  topics  of  the  month. 
"We  reproduce  on  this  page 
two  cartoons  apropos  of  the 
congress,  from  the  Mexican 
paper.  El  Hijo  Del  Ahuizote. 


A  UASXRONO.MIC  EXHIBITION   AT  .\   BANQUET  GIVEN   FOR  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

PAN-AMERICAN  CONGRESS. 

Uncle  Sam  exemplifies  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  of  "  America  for  the  Americans," 
while  President  Porfirio  Diaz  of  ^Mexico  illustrates  the  "Diaz  Doctrine  "of  "Mexico 
for  the  Porfirios."— Ficm  El  IHjo  Pel  Ahuizote  (Mexico). 
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THE  NEW    HEKCULES. 

From  Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 

President  Roosevelt  begins  to  figure  prominently  in 
the  foreign  cartoons.  In  most  of  tliem  lie  is  well  treated, 
although  the  Germans  already  show  signs  of  treating 
him  with  that  disfavor. which  they  have  visited  of  late 
upon  all  things  American  and  English.  In  the  drawing 
from  Khtddemd((tsch,  on  this  page,  he  stands  at  Uncle 
Sam's  elbow  while  thnt  old  gentleman  swaps  .stories 
with  John  Bull  about  their  respective  bad  legs,  liibeled, 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Philippines. 


JOHN  BULL  AND   UNCLE  SAM,  THE  MOUNTAIN-CLIMBEKS. 

The  two  cqiislns  are  swapping  stories  about  their  exploits 
in  scaling  tlie  heights  of  fame. 

From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


BRER  LION  AND   BRER  EAGLE 


"  1  ain't  gwineter  peck  yo'  tail.  Brer  Lion,"  sez  Brer  Eagle,  sezee ; 
'•  but  aen  agin,  I  ain't  gwineter  gu.sh  'bout  yo'.  Brer  Lion  he  'low 
dey  kin  git  'long  fine  on  dat  track." 

["He  has  never  gushed  over  England;  nevertheless,  his  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  England  are  sincere."  Daily  Chronicle  corres- 
pondent on  President  Roosevelt's  Policy.] 

From  the  Westmiufiter  Budget, 


"WIE  GEHTS,  LANDSMANN?" 

None  of  President  Roosevelt's  qualifications  appeals 
to  the  German  people  so  mucli  as  his  ability  to  talk 
their  language.  This  circumstance  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  happy  omen  for  German-American  rela- 
tions. 

Berlin  cablegram  to  the  Record-Herald,  Chicago. 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS. 
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THE   president's  PLAN. 

Make  the  octopus  do  business  in  a  glass  tank. 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn). 

J 


WORSE  AND  MORE  OF  IT. 

John  Chinaman  :  "  'Mclican  man  teara  de  fence  down  ?  " 
President  Roosevelt:  "Well,  no;  I  was  just  thinking 
of  adding  these."— From  t\\Q  Journal  (Minr.eapolis). 


T  A  R I r  F    WALL 


I 


KAISER  wilhelm:  "  ach  ! "— From  t\\e  Herald  (Boston). 


A  Fable:  Once  upon  a  time  a  Yankee  and  an  Indian  went 
hunting,  and  the  result  was  the  killing  of  one  wild  turkey 
and  one  turkey-buzzard.  The  Yankee  appointed  himself 
divider  of  the  spoils  and  said  to  the  Indian,  "  Either  you  take 
the  turkey-buzzard  and  I'll  take  the  turkey,  or  I'll  take  the 
turkey  and  you  take  the  turkey-buzzard."  From  this  fable 
we  can  trace  tlie  evolution  of  the  reciprocity  idea  as  it  ob- 
tains among  high-tariff  men. 

From  the  Times  (Minneapolis). 
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DOES  THE  SENATE  WANT  TO  BRING  ABOUT  THIS  CONDITION  ?— From  the  PJairt  Dealer  (Cleveland). 


A   POLITE  CKOWD. 


"'SH-H-H-H!     don't  DISTURB  THE  TARIFF. 

From  i\\6  Jiiurnal  (Minneapolis). 


Each  to  the  Other:   "You  first,  my  dear  friend;  you 
first !  "—From  tlie  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS. 
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THE  TUIAr.S  OF  AN  AMATEUR  EMPIRE-BUIEDER. 

Uncle  Sam  :  "  I  reckon  I'll  have  to  squeeze  a  little  harder  to  hold  'em  down."— From  the  Journal  (Detroit). 


HOW  AN  OLD  HAND  AT  EMPIRE-BUILDING  MAY  ALSO  HAVE  HIS  TROUBLES. 

John  Bull  :  "  Bless  me  !  I  never  saw  so  many  knots  and  tangles."— From  the  Plain.  Dealer  (Cleveland). 
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A  NEUTRAL  CANAL. 

Fi'om  the  Journol  (Minneapolis). 


IT  WAS  THE  LAST  BOULDER  IN  THE  DITCH. 

From  the  Plnneer-Pretss  (St.  Paul)-. 
The  paramount  general  topic  of  the  month  has  been 
the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  Central  America 
and  the  isthmus,  apropos  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
with  England,  the  protection  by  our  marines  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  and  the  prospect  of  the  quick  passage 
in  Congress  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill. 


PERFORMING  HIS  DUTY. 

"Move  on ;  don't  blockade  the  isthmus.' 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn). 


A   BOY  TO  TtlRN   THE  STONK. 

Uncle  Sam  :  "  Why,  tliere  seems  to  be  two  (jf  them  ready 
for  the  job."— From  the  J<iur)inl  (Minneapolis). 


Coji\rigllt.  I901,by  Gilbert,  Washing^toll. 

Lewis  M.  Haiipt,  C.E.  William  H.  Burr,  C.E.  Lieut, -Col.  Oswald  H.  Ernst,  U.S.A.  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson. 

George  S.  Morison.        Hon.  Samuel  Pasco,  Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker.  U.S.N. ,  PresiJent.  Alfred  Noble,  C.E.         Col.  Peter  C.  Hains,  U.S.A 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ISTHMIAN  CANAI,  COMMISSION. 

THE    ISTHMIAN    CANAL. 

THE  WORK  AND  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


BY  EMORY  R.   JOHNSON. 
(A  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.) 


THE  work  done  by  the  .Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission was  authorized  by  the  river  and 
harbor  act  passed  March  3,  1899.  In  this  law, 
Congress  empowered  the  President  to  make  a  full 
investigation  of  all  practicable  locations  for  a 
canal  across  the  American  isthmus,  and  to  "  de- 
termine the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route 
across  said  isthmus  for  a  canal,  together  with  the 
cost  of  constructing  and  placing  the  same  under 
the  control,  management,  and  ownership  of  the 
United  States." 

A    TASK    OF    GREAT    MAGNITUDE, 

The  task  intrusted  to  tlie  President  was  one  of 
great  magnitude,   requiring   the  conduct  of  ex- 
tensive surveys  in  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  on 
the  isthmus  between  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Pan 
ama,  and  at  several  points  along  the  Isthmus  of 


Darien  between  the  city  of  Panama  and  the  main- 
land of  South  America.  Hydrographic  data  had 
to  be  secured  from  an  extensive  region,  the  topog- 
raphy of  large  areas  had  to  be  ascertained  and 
charted,  and  thousands  of  borings  had  to  be  made 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  material  to  be 
excavated,  and  to  find  safe  foundations  for  the 
locks  and  dams  and  otlier  requisite  structures  of 
great  magnitude.  Tlie  law  furthermore  called 
upon  the  President  to  ascertain  for  all  canal  routes 
wliat  "rights,  privileges,  and  franchises"  were 
held  by  corporations,  and  what  it  would  cost  the 
United  States  to  acquire  possession  of  those  rights 
and  of  the  work  done  by  the  companies  liolding 
concessions.  In  general,  the  President  was  re- 
quested to  examine  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
location  and  choice  of  a  route  and  "  to  report  to 
Cong-ress  the  results  of  sucli  investigations,  toi 
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gotlier  with  his   recommendations  in   the   prem- 
ises." 

To  secure  tlie  information  desired  ()y  Congress, 
the  President,  after  liohiing  the  matter  under 
consideration  for  tliree  months,  selected,  witliout 
reference  to  political  affiliations,  a  "commission  of 
nine  experts.  The  navy  was  represented  by 
Rear- Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  whom  the  com- 
mission matle  its  president ;  from  the  army  were 
detailed  Col.  Peter  C.  Hains  and  Lieut.- Col. 
Oswald  H.  Ernst,  and  from  among  the  civil  en- 
gineers of  the  country  were  chosen  George  S. 
Morison  and  William  H.  Burr,  of  New  York  ; 
Alfred  Noble,  of  Chicago,  and  Lewis  M.  Haupt, 
of  Philadelphia.  A  lawyer,  ex -Senator  Samuel 
Pasco,  of  Florida,  was  selected  with  reference  to 
the  study  of  "  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises," 
and  the  writer  of  this  article  was  placed  on  the 
commission  to  assist  in  investigating  and  report- 
ing on  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  canal. 

INSTRUCTIONS    GIVEN    THE    COMMISSION. 

In  intrusting  the  investigation  to  this  body  of 
experts.  President  McKinley  gave  it  broad  and 
liberal  instructions.  The  oral  charge  which  he 
gave  the  commission,  when  the  body  called  upon 
him  at  the  beginning  of  its  work,  was:  "You 
are  to  find  the  route."  The  written  instructions 
transmitted  from  him  to  the  commission  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  were  :  "  Your  duties  will  not 
be  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  act ;  but  if  any  line 
of  inquiry  shoxild  suggest  itself  to  you  in  the 
course  of  your  work  as  being  of  interest  or  benefit, 
I  am  confident  you  will  not  fail  to  give  it  what- 
ever attention  it  may  seem  to  deserve.  The 
President  trusts  that  the  commission  will  fulfill 
the  important  duties  confided  to  them  in  sucli  a 
manner  that  when  their  report  is  prepared  it  will 
embrace  all  the  elements  required  for  his  own 
guidance,  and  for  the  final  action  of  Congress, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  location  and  construction 
of  an  interoceanic  canal." 

Acting  in  accordance  with  these  liberal  in- 
structiqns,  the  commission  has  endeavored  to 
make  its  work  so  compi-ehensive  and  so  thorough 
in  all  details  that  in  tlie  future  no  question  can 
arise  regarding  the- location  of  the  canal.  It  was 
felt  by  the  commission  that  its  report  was  to  be 
the  final  one  preliminary  to  construction,  and  it 
has  endeavored  to  make  its  report  a  work  that 
will  be  recognized  for  many  years  to  come  as  a 
standard  authority. 

ORGANIZATION    AND    WORK    OF    THE    COMMISSION. 

The  commission  met  for  organization  on  June 
15,  1899,  and  established  permanent  offices  in 
Washington.      To  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  its 


several  lines  of  inquiry,  five  committees  were 
appointed,  each  committee  consisting  of  three 
men  besides  the  president  of  the  commission, 
who  was  ex- officio  a  fourth  member  of  all  com- 
mittees. There  were  three  engineering  commit- 
tees,— one  on  the  Nicaragua  route,  one  on  the 
Panama  route,  and  one  on  additional  or  Darien 
routes.  In  addition  to  these  engineering  com- 
mittees, there  was  one  on  "rights,  privileges, 
anil  franchises,"  and  another  on  "the  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  military  value  of  the 
canal."  These  several  committees  prosecuted 
their  several  lines  of  investigation,  aind  laid  be- 
fore the  full  commission  botli  the  results  of  their 
work  and  the  data  upon  which  all  their  conclu- 
sions were  based.  The  work  of  each  committee 
was  carefully  gone  over  in  detail  by  the  full 
commission.  The  committees  were  merely  auxil- 
iaries to  the  commission,  and  not  substitutes. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  commission  had  ne- 
cessarily to  be  done  directly  by  the  full  body. 
Soon  after  organization,  it  decided  that  a  trip  to 
Paris  was  necessaiy,  because  the  records  and  data 
collected  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  during  the 
past  twenty  years  were  in  the  archives  of  the  com- 
pany in  its  Paris  offices.  .This  trip  took  between 
six  and  seven  weeks  of  the.  commission's  time  in 
the  summer  and  earlv  autumn  of  1899.  Before 
starting  for  Paris,  the  commission  had  appointed 
a  chief  engineer  for  the  Nicaragua  route,  one  for 
the  Panama  surveys,  and  another  for  the  Darien 
routes,  and  witli  the  assistance  of  these  chief  en- 
gineers parties  were  organized  and  put  into  the 
field  with  detailed  instructions. 

On  January  6,  1900,  the  commission  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  which 
point  was  reached  on  the  19th  of  the  month. 
Five  weeks  were  spent  in  Nicaragua,  during 
which  time  the  harbor  problems  were  studied, 
all  the  camps  of  engineers  were  visited,  additional 
instructions  were  given  the  division  engineers  in 
charge,  and  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  engineers  in  charge  of 
the  hydrographic  work  and  the  borings.  Ten 
days  were  spent  by  the  commission  at  the  capital 
of  Nicaragua,  where  interviews  were  had  with 
the  President  and  higher  officials  concerning  the 
question  of  concessions. 

From  Nicaragua  the  commission  went  by 
steamer  to  Panama.  It  made  its  headquarters 
at  Colon,  and  during  the  fifteen  days  of- its  stay 
on  the  isthmus  every  important  detail  of  the  proj- 
ect was  given  a  careful  personal  examination. 
When  the  commission  left  Colon,  the  chairman 
of  the  cominittee  on  the  Darien  routes  proceeded 
along  the  Caribbean  shore  on  the  United  .States 
auxiliary  cruiser  Scorpion,  which  had  some  months 
previous  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
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mission.  This  trip  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  engineering  parties  engaged  in  tlie 
surveys  being  conducted  on  that  part  of  the  Istli- 
mus  of  Darien.  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission went  to  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  and 
thence  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  San  Jose, 
where  six  days  were  spent  in  conference  with  the 
President  and  higher  officials.  From  Costa  Rica, 
the  commission  returned  to  New  York.  It  was 
unable  to  visit  the  capital  of  Colombia  because 
of  the  insurrection  then  in  progress.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  State,  however,  a 
representative  of  the  Colombian  Government 
spent  several  days  with  the  commission  during 
its  stay  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

RESULTS    OF    THE    EXGIXEERIXG    IXVESTIGATIOXS. 

Xo  previous  engineering  work  with  i-eference 
to  the  location  of  a  canal  route  has  been  done 
with  thoroughness  comparable  with  that  insisted 
upon  by  the  present  commission.  Among  the 
distinctive  features  of  this  phase  of  the  commis- 
sion's work  should  be  mentioned  its  examination 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  between  the  mainland 
of  South  America  and  the  Panama  Canal  location. 
Tlie  nayrowest  portion  of  the  isthmus  lies  in  the 


Dai'ien  region,  and  several  men  of  high  authority 
have  long  claimed  that  the  most  practicable  route 
for  the  canal  was  to  be  found  on  the  Darien  por- 
tion of  the  isthmus,  either  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Atrato  River  or  along  what  ai*e  known  as 
the  Caledonia  Bay  route  or  the  San  Bias  location. 
The  information  obtained  by  means  of  the  Darien 
surveys  showed  that  the  Atrato  route  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  and  established  the  fact  that 
the  Caledonia  and  San  Bias  routes  are  the  only 
possible  ones  for  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  and  that  in  the  case  of  both  of  these 
locations  the  construction  of  a  long  tunnel  would 
be  necessary.  The  enormous  cost  of  a  tunnel, 
and  the  practical  impossibility  of  so  ventilating  it 
as  to  make  it  a  feasible  passageway  for  ships  of 
large  dimensions,  eliminated  the  Darien  routes 
from  consideration. 

The  choice  lay  between  the  Panama  and  the 
Nicaragua  locations,  and  the  detailed  study  of 
tliese  two  routes  has  shown  that  the  engineering 
problems  on  the  Nicaragua  route  are  less  difficult 
and  less  expensive  than  they  had  previously  been 
supposed  to  be.  The  most  difficult  engineering 
feature  of  either  of  the  two  lines  is  the  construc- 
tion of   the  Bohio  dam  on  the  Panama  location, 
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tho  commission  liaving  been  nnable  to  find  a  rock 
foundation  for  that  structure  that  does  not  involve 
masonry  work  at  a  depth  of  128  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  No  foundation  lias  yet  been 
sunk  to  that  depth.  The  commission  believes, 
however,  that  the  Bohio  dam  could  be  constructed 
without  serious  difficulty. 

The  extensive  borings  in  Nicaragua  resulted 
in  finding  a  new  location  a  few  miles  from  Boca 
San  Carlos,  at  Conchuda,  for  the  large  dam 
across  the  San  Juan  River.  The  dam  on  this 
Tsite  can  be  constructed  in  about  four  years  after 
work  is  begun,  or  in  less  than  two-tliirds  of  the 
time  it  would  have  taken  to  have  constructed  the 
dam  at  Boca  San  Carlos.  The  locks  on  both 
routes  have  been  located  on  good  rock  founda- 
tions, and  every  important  engineering  problem 
has  been  satisfactorily  solved.  There  will  be  no 
engineering  woi'ks  of  such  difficulty  or  magni- 
tude in  Nicaragua  as  the  construction  of  the 
Bohio  dam  and  the  excavation  of  the  Culebra 
cut  on  the  Panama  line.  The  excavation  of  this 
cut  would  require  about  eight  years,  while  it  is 
believed  that  there  is  no  single  piece  of  work  on 
the  Nicaragua  route  which  could  not,  under 
favormg  conditions,  be  completed  within  four 
years  after  work  is  actually  under  way. 

An  examination  of  the  two  I'outes  from  the 
engineering  standpoint  shows  that  neither  one 
possesses  very  decided  advantages  over  the  other. 
The  Panama  line  is  shorter  and  has  fewer  curves, 
and  the  character  of  the  countiy  traversed  by  it 
is  more  intimately  known.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  has  the  advantage  of  a  large 
natural  body  of  water — Lake  Nicaragua — and 
the  construction  of  the  canal  involves  no  feature 
so  difficult  as  the  Bohio  dam  and  the  Culebra  cut. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    CONCESSIONS. 

The  differences  of  the  two  routes  are  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  matter  of  concessions.  In  the 
case  of  the  Nicaragua  line,  thei'e  are  no  private 
corporations  holding  any  concessions  at  present 
valid,  and  the  United  States  is  free  to  treat 
directly  with  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  both  of 
which  governments  have  on  several  occasions  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  treat  with  us  on  the 
canal  question.  The  Panama  Canal  Company 
controls  absolutely  the  situation  at  Panama.  It 
has  a  concession  certainly  valid  until  1904,  and 
which  the  company  considers  to  be  valid  until 
1910.  Furthermore,  the  Panama  Railroad  is 
owned  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and  the 
concession  under  which  this  road  was  constructed 
has  over  fifty  years  to  run.  By  its  terms,  no 
canal  can  be  built  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rail- 
road without  arrangements  being  made  with  the 
owners  of  the  concession.    It  thus  becomes  neces- 


sary for  the  United  States  to  buy  out  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  before  negotiations  with  the 
Colombian  Government  can  be  consummated. 

In  order  that  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
might  present  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
all  the  information  which  it  was  instructed  to 
collect,  efforts  were  made  throughout  its  work  to 
secure  from  the  Panama  Canal  Company  a  state- 
ment of  the  price  which  it  would  accept  for  its 
concessions  and  property  on  the  isthmus.  The 
company,  however,  did  not  desire  to  name  a 
price.  After  having  been  pressed  strongly  and 
repeatedly  by  the  commission  to  fix  a  price,  the 
company,  near  the  close  of  the  commission's  work, 
prepared  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  its  property 
on  the  isthmus,  and  submitted  this  statement,  ac- 
companied by  considerable  detail.  The  value 
placed  upon  its  property  by  the  company  was 
$109,000,000,  a  sum  much  in  excess  of  what  the 
United  States  could  advantageously  pay  to  secure 
control  of  the  route.  The  commission  estimated 
that  the  work  done  on  the  isthmus  by  the  Panama 
Company  and  the  railroad  it  owns  would  be  worth 
about  $34,000,000  to  the  United  States  if  our 
country  were  to  acquire  control  of  that  route  and 
execute  it  according  to  the  project  approved  by 
the  commission  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  work  of  exe- 
cution would  cost  the  United  States  $34,000,000 
less  than  if  nothing  had  been  done. 

CHOICE    OF    ROUTES. 

Whether  the  United  States  should  adopt  the 
Panama  route  or  the  one  across  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  consid- 
erations of  cost  of  construction  and  acquisition, 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation,  and  of 
the  usefulness  ol  the  routes  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  The 
engineering  works  of  construction  would  cost 
about  $45,000,000  less  at  Panama  than  at  Nica- 
ragua, but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany could  be  secured  at  a  price  that  would  make 
the  cost  of  the  Panama  route  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  The  expenses  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  are  m  favor  of  the  Panama 
location.  A  study  of  this  question  by  the  com- 
mission indicates  that  these  expenses  would  be 
about  $2,000,000  a  year  for  the  Panama  line  and 
about  $3,350,000  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
Against  this  difference  in  expenses  of  operating 
and  maintaining  are  to  be  placed  the  greater  ad- 
vantages of  the  Nicaragua  route  as  a  highway 
for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  Panama  Canal  being  49.09  miles  in  length, 
and  the  Nicaragua  Canal  183.66  miles  long,  a 
ship  would  be  able  to  pass  through  the  former 
canal  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  steam 
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from  Greytosvn  to  Brito.  As  stated  in  tlie  final 
report  ol  the  commission,  "The  estimated  time 
for  a  deep-draught  vessel  to  pass  tlirough  is 
twelve  hours  for  Panama  and  thirty-three  hours 
for  Nicaragua.  .  .  .  Except  for  the  items  of 
risks  and  delays"  (that  are  liable  to  happen  to  a 
vessel  passing  through  a  restricted  channel),  • '  the 
time  required  to  make  the  transit  through  the 
canals  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  only  as  an 
element  in  the  time  taken  by  the  vessels  to  make 
their  passage  between  terminal  ports.  Compared 
on  this  basis,  the  Nicaragua  route  is  the  more 
advantageous  for  all  trans- isthmian  commerce 
except  that  originating  or  ending  on  the  west 
coast  of  Soutii  America.  For  the  commerce  in 
which  the  United  States  is  most  interested,  that 
between  our  Pacific  ports  and  Atlantic  ports. 
European  and  American,  the  Nicaragua  route  is 
shorter  by  about  one  day.  The  same  advantage 
exists  between  our  Atlantic  ports  and  the  Orient. 
For  our  Gulf  ports,  the  advantage  of  the  Nica- 
ragua route  is  nearly  two  days.  For  the  com- 
merce between  North  Atlantic  ports  and  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  the  Panama  route  is 
shorter  by  about  two  days.  Between  Gulf  ports 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  the  saving 
is  about  one  day. 

"The  Nicaragua  route  would  be  the  more 
favorable  one  for  sailing  vessels,  because  of  the 
uncertain  winds  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  This  is 
not,  however,  a  material  matter,  as  sailing  ships 
are  being  rapidly  displaced  by  steamships."' 

INDUSTRIAL   AND    COMMERCIAL    INVESTIGATION. 

A  thorough  and  detailed  investigation  was 
made  into  the  effect  which  the  canal  will  have 
upon  the  development  of  American  industries 
and  upon  the  promotion  of  American  commerce. 
This  elaborate  study  will  be  published  in  full  as 
an  appendix  volume  of  the  report  of  the  Canal 
•Commission.  The  text  will  be  accompanied  by 
thirteen  industrial  and  commercial  maps,  which 
liave  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  which, 
will,  it  is  believed,  add  much  to  the  present  pub- 
lic knowledge  concerning  the  economic  value  of 
the  canal.  The  scope  of  this  investigation  was 
made  to  include  a  careful  study  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  different  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  special  efforts  were  made  by  corre- 
spondence, travel,  and  conference  to  ascertain 
the  use  which  would  actually  be  made  of  the 
canal  by  producers  and  manufacturers  engaged 
in  all  our  more  important  industries.  The  testi- 
mony received  from  the  business  world  showed 
that  all  sections  of  the  United  States  would  make 
extensive  use  of  the  proposed  waterway,  and 
that  its  benefits  would  be  shared  by  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


Special  efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  effect 
which  the  canal  would  have  upon  the  traffic  of 
American  railways.  Numerous  conferences  were 
had  with  railway  officials,  and  information  was 
obtained  by  correspondence  both  with  railway 
officials  and  with  shippers.  As  to  the  business 
of  the  railway  systems  in  the  territory  between 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  of  those  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  evidence  is  practically  unani- 
mous that  the  canal  will  be  beneficial.  As  re- 
gards the  effect  of  the  new  water  route  upon  the 
railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  testi- 
mony is  divided.  That  the  canal  will  be  a  rate- 
controlling  factor  of  wide -reaching  importance  is 
generally  admitted,  and,  naturally  enough, is  feared 
by  those  railway  officials  who  do  not  think  the 
waterway  will  bring  much  new  and  compensating 
business  to  the  railroads.  Here  is  the  crux  of 
this  question, — will  the  canal  make  business  for 
the  transcontinental  railroads  ?  Some  of  the 
transcontinental  officials  say  yes,  and  some  say 
no  ;  but  the  experience  of  history  has  always 
been  that  the  improvements  in  facilities  for  water 
transportation  have  resulted  in  the  diversification 
and  distribution  of  industry  and  added  to  the 
volume  of  business  done.  Some  of  the  railway 
officials  with  whom  I  have  conferred  believe  that 
this  experience  will  be  repeated  by  the  opening 
of  the  isthmian  waterway.  A  well-known  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Western  roads  expressed  his 
thought  clearly  and  concisely  in  his  reply  to  the 
commission's  inquiry.  "In  a  general  way,  my 
idea  has  been,  and  is,  that  the  construction  of 
the  canal  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  as  well  as  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  incline 
to  think  cheaper  transportation  for  heavy  freights 
between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Coast 
would  so  increase  general  business  that  the  rail- 
roads would  get  back,  out  of  high-class  freights 
and  passengers,  more  than  they  would  lose  by  the 
loss  of  low-class  traffic  where  time  is  not  impor- 
tant." 

TONNAGE  OF  AVAILABLE  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 

A  detailed  statistical  study  revealed  the  fact 
that  4,574,852  vessel-tons,  net  register,  might 
have  used  the  canal  to  advantage  during  the  year 
1899.  This  total  was  compared  in  detail  with  a 
total  obtained  of  a  statistical  investigation  made 
in  accordance  with  entirely  different  methods  by 
the  new  Panama  Canal  Company.  Their  figures 
were  4,685,575  tons.  Inasmuch  as  these  two 
totals  did  not  cover  exactly  synchronous  periods, 
their  approximate  equality  is  evidence  of  the  es- 
sential accuracy  of  each  total. 

The  tonnage  of  available  canal  traffic  in  1899 
was  25.1  per  cent,  greater  than  the  tonnage  avail- 
able  ten   years   eaj'lier.      By   predicting   for  the 
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future  a  rale  of  increase  in  available  traffic  no 
greater  than  the  i-ate  was  during  the  decade  end- 
ing in  1899,  a  traffic  of  nearly  seven  million  tons 
will  be  available  by  tlie  time  of  the  probable 
completion  of  the  canal. 

"In  all  pi'obability,"  as  the  commission's 
report  states,  "the  future  increase  in  that  part 
of  the  world's  commerce  that  would  use  an  isth- 
mian canal  will  be  more  rapid  than  the  past 
growth  has  been,  because  in  the  Pacific  countries 
of  America,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  Orient  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  next  two  decades  prom- 
ises to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been.  The  rate  of  increase,  25. 1  per 
cent,  per  decade,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
canal,  probably  unclervalues  what  will  occur.  It 
is  certainly  a  conservative  estimate." 

What  tiie  rate  of  increase  in  the  traffic  of  the 
canal  will  be  after  the  waterv^'ay  has  been  opened 
for  commerce  is  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate. 
The  best  basis  for  reasoning  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  the  American  canal  traffic  is  to  be 
found  in  the  development  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
Suez  waterway.  Tt  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  American  route  will  enjoy  such  a  rapid  rate 
of  growth  in  tonnage  as  the  Suez  waterway  ex- 
perienced, because  the  initial  tonnage  in  the  case 
of  the  Suez  route  was  small.  If  we  omit  the 
growth  of  the  Suez  traffic  during  the  first  ten 
years,  and  take  tlie  increase  of  the  second  decade 
as  a  basis  for  the  estimate  for  the  American  ca- 
nal, and  assume  that  the  increase  in  the  commerce 
using  the  American  isthmian  waterway  will  be 
only  half  as  rapid  as  was  the  growth  of  the  Suez 
tonnage  from  1880  to  1890,  the  net  register  ton- 
nage of  the  vessels  using  the  American  canal  at 
the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  its  operation  will 
amount  to  approximately  10,500,000  tons. 

TOLLS    AND    TRAFFIC. 

A  toll  of  about  one  dollar  per  ton  net  register 
could  be  levied  upon  the  commerce  using  the 
isthmian  canal  without  much  restricting  the 
amount  of  traffic  through  that  waterway.  This 
charge  is  about  one -half  of  that  now  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal.  A  toll  considerably 
higher  than  one  dollar  per  ton  net  register  would 
probably  yield  a  larger  maximum  ]-evenue  than 
would  a  toll  of  one  dollar  ;  but  in  fixing  the 
charges  for  the  use  of  an  isthmian  canal,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  United  States  Government, 
the  principle  of  maximum  revenue  could  not 
wisely  be  followed.  The  function  of  the  canal 
as  a  toll-gate  wi41  be  a  minor  one  as  compared 


with  its  service  in  promoting  the  industrial  and 
commercial  progress  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  The  language  of  the  final  report 
of  the  commission  on  this  point  is  that  "An  an- 
nual traffic  of  7,000,000  tons  at  one  dollar  per 
ton  will  produce  a  revenue  of  17,000,000.  The 
expenses  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  Panama 
Canal  are  estimated  at  about  |2, 000,000  per  an- 
num, and  those  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  at  about 
$3,350,000.  Upon  this  basis,  the  net  revenue 
by  either  route  would  not  be  sufficient,  at  the 
opening  of  the  canal,  to  pay  interest  upon  the 
capital  invested  and  compensate  a  private  cor- 
poration for  the  risks  involved.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  commission,  however,  that  there  are 
other  considerations  more  important  than  revenue. 
It  may  even  be  expedient  for  the  United  States 
to  reduce  the  tolls  to  an  amount  which  will 
barely  cover  the  expenses  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance. A  large  increase  of  traffic  in  the  future 
is  probable,  and  the  revenue  producing  value  of 
the  canal  would  then  be  proportionately  greater." 

CONCLUSION    REACHED    BY    THE    COMMISSION. 

The  commission's  unanimous  conclusion,  as 
the  result  of  its  entire  investigation,  was  that 
"After  considering  all  the  facts  developed  by 
the  investigations  made  by  the  commission,  and 
the  actual  situation  as  it  now  stands,  and  having 
in  view  the  terms  offered  by  the  new  Panama 
Canal  Company,  this  commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  '  the  most  practicable  and  feasible  route  '  for 
an  isthmian  canal,  to  be  '  under  the  control, 
management,  and  ownership  of  the  United  States/ 
is  that  known  as  the  Nicaragua  route." 

The  earlj''  inauguration  of  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  isthmian  canal  seems  assured.  The 
delays  of  the  past  have  been  annoying  to  many 
patriotic  citizens  who  have  realized  the  great 
service  which  the  waterway  would  render  in  pro- 
moting the  industrial  and  commercial  progress 
of  our  country.  The  postponement  of  the  enter- 
prise until  the  present  time  has,  however,  enabled 
the  American  people  to  secure  detailed  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  many  difficult  technical 
problems  concerning  which  knowledge  was  essen- 
tial to  an  intelligent  choice  of  routes  and  to  the 
maturing  of  proper  plans  for  the  execution  of 
the  great  work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
another  public  undertaking  concerning  which 
the  preliminary  investigations  have  been  so  com- 
prehensive and  thprDugh  as  have  been  those  made 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  location 
and  construction  of  an  isthmian  canal. 
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THE    NOBEL    PRIZES   AND   THEIR    F(3UNDER. 


ALFRED  BERNII A  RD  NOBEL,  the  man  who 
left  a  fortune  of  nearly  ten  million  dollars 
in  order  to  reward  those  who  have  rendered  most 
service  to  their  fellow  -  creatures,  was  born  at 
Stockholm,  on  October  21,  1833.  His  father, 
Emmanuel  Nobel,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
eminence  in  his  own  day.  Emmanuel  Nobel 
was  the  founder  of  the  Nobel  firm.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  industry  and  talent,  who,  after 
being  educated  as  an  architect  and  appointed 
professor  of  geometry  when  only  twenty-six, 
failed  to  find  the  true  bent  for  his  genius  until 
some  years  later,  when  lie  established  himself  at 
St.  Petersburg,  undertook  tlie  manufactui'e  of 
torpedoes,  and  established  great  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  works.  There  he  prospered  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  until  after  tlie  Crimean  "War 
the  enfeebled  resource's  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment no  longer  afforded  him  sufficient  business 
to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  remain  on  •  the 
Neva.  Hi  1859,  he  left  his  business  to  the  sec- 
ond of  his  sons,  Louis,  and  returned  to  Stock- 
holm with  the  rest  of  his  family,  where,  with  the 
aid  of  his  sons,  he  betook  himself  to  the  study 
and  the  fabrication  of  explosives. 

l"p  to  that  time,  the  ordinary  black  blasting 
powder  was  the  only  explosive  in  use  either  in 
war  or  in  industrial  operations.  Nitro -glycerine 
had  been  discovered  many  years  before,  in  France, 
but  it  was  so  extremely  dangerous  that  it  was 
practically  useless.  Between  ISGl  and  1862, 
Emmanuel  Nobel  discovered  a  method  of  pre- 
paring nitro-glycerine  which  rendered  it  possible 
to  make  practical  use  of  it.  In  October,  1863, 
Alfred  Nobel,  the  son,  took  out  the  first  patent 
for  the  manufacture  of  an  explosive  composed  of 
nitro-glycerine  and  of  ordinary  powder.  In  1864, 
he  took  out  a  second  patent,  but  for  some  years 
the  use  of  nitro-glycei-ine  was  attended  by  many 
accidents.  One  of  the  worst  of  these  took  place 
in  1868,  in  Quena  Street,  in  Brussels,  when  the 
Belgian  representative  of  the  firm  and  nine  other 
persons  were  blown  to  atoms.  Four  years  be- 
fore, a  younger  brother  of  Alfred,  Oscar  Emil, 
then  a  young  man  of  one-and-twenty,  lost  his  life 
m  an  explosion  which  destroyed  their  factory  at 
Helleneborg,  near  Stockholm.  An  explosion 
near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  when  the  sheriff,  Mr. 
Mawson,  and  several  others  lost  their  lives, 
created  a  great  prejudice  in  England  against 
the  use  of  this  high  explosive,  and  various  pro- 
posals were  made  in  many  countries  for  prohibit- 
ing its  use,  on  the  score  of  the  danger  involved. 


THK  LATE  ALKKED  NOBEL. 
THOR's    HAMMKK    KEDISCOVERED. 

In  18G7,  liowever,  Alfred  Nobel  invented 
dynamite — a  compound  of  nitro-glycerine  with 
Kieselgiilir,  a  very  finely  powdered  siliceous  sub- 
stance, composed  of  the  shells  of  fossilized  in- 
fusoria. It  had  the  capacity  of  alisorbing  three 
times  its  weight  of  nitro-glycerine.  From  being 
the  most  dangerous,  nitro-glycerine,  thus  com- 
pounded, became  one  of  the  safest  of  all  explo- 
sives. It  could  be  handled  with  much  less 
danger  than  gunpowder,  and  neither  damp  nor 
heat  had  any  influence  upon  it.  In  one  or  other 
of  its  forms,  it  gained  almost  immediate  recog- 
nition as  the  long-lost  hammer  of  Thor,  and  for 
nearly  thirty  years  it  has  been  ceaselessly  em- 
ployed in  all  blasting  operations,  in  tunneling 
mountains,  in  blasting  rocks,  and,  in  short,  in 
doing  everything  that  Thor  used  to  do  in  his 
contest  with  the  giants  of  Jotunheim.  Kiesel- 
giilir contributes  nothing  to  the  explosive  force 
of  dynamite,  and  Nobel  improved  upon  it  by  his 
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gelatinous  nitro-glycerine, 
whicli  lie  patented  in  187G. 
Thirteen  years  later,  he  pat- 
ented ballistite,  the  first  of 
tlie  high  exj)losives  which  in- 
augurated tlie  era  of  the 
smokeless  powder  that  was 
destined  to  effect  so  rapid  a 
revolution  in  the  methods  of 
war. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  dynamite  is  used  in 
modo)-n  industry  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  m 
the  last  ten  years  of  Nobel's 
life  twelve  thousand  ]icrsons 
were  constantly  employed  in 
its  manufacture,  and  that  the 
total  output  was  valued  at 
very  many  millions  per  an- 
num. It  is  very  remarkable 
that  in  twenty-five  years  no 
strike  ever  took  place  in  any 
of  the  factories  controlled  l.iy  the  Nobel  firm. 

nobel's  interest  in  science. 

In  the  development  of  this  gigantic  industry, 
Alfred  Nobel  became  a  cosmopolitan  European. 
He  lived  for  a  long,  time  in  Paris,  from  which  at 
last  he  was  driven  to  San  Remo,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  great  laboratory  and  a  villa  which  he 
called  "my  nest,"  but  which  was  always  known 
as  the  "Villa  Nobel." 

He  was  a  man  whose  interest  in  science  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives. One  of  his  discoveries,  of  which  no  use 
has  yet  been  made,  was  the  invention  of  artificial 
gutta-percha,  the  value  of  which  in  these  days  of 
motor  cars  may  rival  that  of  dynamite.  He  also 
manufactured  cannon,  and  was  associated  with 
his  brother  in  the  development  of  the  petroleum 
deposits  at  Baku,  in  the  Caucasus.  He  left  the 
development  of  the  petroleum  industry  chiefly  to 
his  brother  Louis.  One  of  the  last  things  that 
he  did  before  he  died  was  to  subscribe  half  of  the 
sum  necessary  for  equipping  Andre  on  the  bal- 
loon expedition  to.  the  North  Pole  which  termi- 
nated so  disastrously  for  the  intrepid  explorer. 

AN  OLD   WORLD   MILLIONAIRE   WITH   MODERN    IDEAS. 

Alfred  Nobel  never  married.  The  unresting 
energy  and  the  incessant  activity  which  compelled 
him  to  flit  hither  and  thither  from  Italy  to  Sweden, 
and  which  absorbed  all  his  time  in  the  recesses 
of  his  laboratory,  left  him  no  leisure  for  the 
pleasures  of  domesticity.  All  his  affections,  says 
Prof.  Louis  Henry,  in  the  Revue  des  Questions 
Scientifiques,  were  concentrated  upon  his  mother. 


THE  VILLA  NOBEL  AT  SAN  REMO,  ITALYi 

She  was  the  idol  of  her  sons,  who  regarded  her 
with  the  most  affectionate  veneration.  She  died 
in  1889,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Her  son  Alfred 
died  seven  years  later,  at  San  Remo,  at  the  age 
of  sixty -three. 

Alfred  was  a  man  of  delicate  health,  of  retiring 
disposition,  singularly  devoid  of  ostentation  or 
pride.  As  the  result  of  his  prodigious  success 
in  the  creation  of  the  great  business  which  has 
revolutionized  modern  industry,  he  acquired  a 
fortune  which  was  estimated  on  his  death  at 
$9,000,000.  The  question  of  the  disposition  of 
this  great  fortune  naturally  occupied  his  atten- 
tion in  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  Like  many 
childless  men,  he  entertained  very  sound  views 
as  to  the  unwisdom  of  leaving  large  sums  to 
relatives.  Although  a  very  wealthy  man,  so  far 
as  Old  World  ideas  go,  he  was  a  pauper  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  has  thirty  times 
that  sum  of  money  to  give  away  in  his  lifetime  ; 
but  the  burden  of  distributing  $9,000,000  pre- 
occupied the  attention  of  Alfred  Nobel. 

As  one  of  his  executors,  M.  Sohlman,  the 
engineer,  has  declared,  Nobel  strongly  disap- 
proved of  any  one  enjoying  great  wealth  without 
having  gone  to  the  trouble  of  acquiring  it,  ' '  sim- 
ply because  he  was  his  father's  son  or  his  uncle's 
nephew."  He  considered  that  the  result  of  pos- 
sessing riches  without  personal  labor  was  to  beget 
idleness.  ' '  Do  not  reckon  upon  my  possessions," 
he  said  to  his  relations.  "  After  my  death  they 
will  not  go  into  your  pockets." 

Nobel  said  to  Strehlenert  and  Hwass  shortly 
before  his  death,  in  1896:  "I  am  a  thorough 
Social  Democrat,  but  with  moderation.      Experi' 
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ence  has  taught  me  that  gi'eat  fortunes  acquired 
by  inheritance  never  bring  happiness  ;  they  only 
tend  to  dull  the  faculties.  Thus,  any  man  pos- 
sessing a  large  fortune  ought  not  to  leave  more 
than  a  small  part  of  it  to  his  heirs,  not  even  to 
his  direct  heirs,  —  just  enough  to  enable  them 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world.  It  is  an  injus- 
tice to  leave  them  a  great  sum  of  money  wliich 
they  have  not  themselves  deserved,  which  favors 
idleness  and  prevents  the  natural  development  of 
the  faculty  of  personal  initiative  which  is  in  us, — 
the  tendency  to  create  an  independent  position 
for  one's  self." 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  Nobel  said  to 
M.  Waern  :  "I  could  never  leave  anything  to  a 
man  of  action.  I  should  expose  him  to  the  temp- 
tation of  ceasing  to  work.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  willingly  help  a  dreamer  who  might  have 
-got  into  diflBculties. " 

TERMS    OF    THE    GREAT    PRIZE    FUND. 

Tn  order  to  carry  out  these  ideas,  he  made  a 
■will  in  which  he  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to 
found  a  prize  fund  ;  the  annual  interest  on  which 
•was  to  be  divided  into  five  equal  portions,  which 
were  to  be  distributed  every  year  as  rewards  to 
the  persons  who  had  deserved  best  of  mankind  in 
five  departments  of  human  activity.  The  clauses 
in  his  will  which  govern  the  distribution  of  these 
prizes  are  as  follows  : 

The  entire  sum  will  lie  divided  into  five  equal  parts, 
one  to  go  to  the  man  who  shall  have  made  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  or  invention  iu  the  domain  of  physical 
science  ;  another  to  the  man  who  shall  have  made  the 
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most  important  discovery  or  introduced  the  greatest 
improvement  in  chemistry  ;  the  third  to  the  author  of 
the  most  important  discovery  in  the  domain  of  physi- 
ology or  medicine  ;  the  fourth  to  the  man  who  shall  have 
produced  the  most  remarkable  literary  work  of  an 
idealistic  nature  ;  and,  finally,  the  fifth  to  the  man 
who  shall  have  done  the  most  or  the  best  work  for  the 
fraternity  of  nations,  the  suppression  or  reduction  of 
standing  armies,  and  the  formation  and  propagation 
of  peace  congre.sses. 

The  prizes  shall  be  awarded  as  follows  :  For  physical 
science  and  chemistry,  by  the  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  for  physiological  or  medical  work,  by  the 
Caroline  Institute  at  Stockholm  ;  for  literature,  by  the 
Stockholm  Academy  ;  and  for  peace  work,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  members  elected  by  the  Norwegian 
Storthing. 

It  is  my  express  desire  that,  in  awarding  the  prizes, 
no  account  shall  be  taken  of  nationality,  in  order  that 
the  prize  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most  deserving, 
whether  he  be  Scandinavian  or  not. 

REWARDS    TO    SCIENCE    AND    LITERATURE. 

Xobel's  object  in  distributing  his  wealth  in 
this  fashion  was  due  to  the  observations  which 
he  had  made  in  the  course  of  his  busy  life.  He 
saw  that  the  rewards  for  pure  science  were  very 
few.  When  your  man  of  science  can  patent  his 
invention  and  apply  it  directly  to  industrial  pro- 
cesses, he  can  make  a  great  fortune  ;  but  many  of 
those  who  have  made  the  greatest  discoveries 
have  lived  and  died  very  poor  men.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  secure  independence  to  those  pioneers 
of  science  who  devoted  themselves  solely  to  the 
work  of  research.  He  wished  not  only  to  recom- 
pense them  for  the  work  which  they  had  done, 
but  more  especially  to  afford   promising  talents 

an  opportunity  for  still  fur- 
ther development.  He  la- 
mented the  fact  that  the 
profits  of  new  discoveries 
very  seldom  accrued  to  those 
who  made  them.  Being  a 
great  chemist  and  physicist, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should 
have  given  first  place  to  dis- 
coveries iu  the  regions  which 
he  had  made  his  own.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Pas- 
teur, and  his  own  delicate 
health  compelled  him  to  take 
a  keen  interest  in  medical 
science.  Hence  the  third 
prize,  which,  was  awarded  for 
discoveries  in  medicine  or  in 
physiology.  The  fourth, 
which  has  attracted  singu- 
larly little  attention,  might 
have  been  expected  to  have 
elicited  most  discussion.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  says  that  in  the 
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closing  years  of  his  lifeNobol  was  much  occupied 
in  the  reading  of  poetry,  and  was  specially  devoted 
to  that  of  Byron.  It  was  this  which  led  him  to 
offer  a  prize  for  idealistic  literature.  Professor 
Henry  thus  explains  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
meaning  of  Nobel  in  restricting  his  prize  to 
idealistic  literature.  This  qualification,  says  he, 
testifies  at  once  to  the  excellence  of  his  taste  and 
the  nobility  of  his  character.  In  our  distui'bing 
epoch,  when  \inder  the  name  of  art  so  many  un- 
clean things  are  admitted  and  excused,  it  is  due 
to  the  honor  of  Nobel  to  emphasize  the  extreme 
care  which  he  has  taken  to  specify  that  unobjec- 
tionable and  pure  literature  alone  has  any  right 
to  his  bounty. 

THE    INVENTOR    OF    DYNAMITE    A    PROMOTER    OF 
UNIVERSAL    PEACE. 

The  fifth  prize  is  that  which  has  attracted  far 
the  most  attention  throughout  the  world.  It 
was  that  which  was  selected  by  Nobel  in  order 
to  testify  to  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  inler- 
national  peace.  At  one  time,  indeed,  he  is  said 
to  have  remarked  that  he  wished  to  devote  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune  to  founding  this  prize.  In 
his  will,  however,  it  ranks  last  of  the  five  objects 
among  which  the  fortune  must  be  equally  di- 
vided. His  idea  was  thus  expressed  :  "I  would 
like,"  he  said,  "to  dispose  of  most  of  my  for- 
tune in  founding  a  prize,  to  be  given  to  whoever 
had  made  Europe  make  the  greatest  advance 
toward  the  idea  of  universal  peace."  Some  peo- 
ple imagine  that  this  bequest  was  prompted  by  a 
feeling  of  remorse  at  the  thought  of  the  extent 
to  which  high  explosives  had  been  used  in  war- 
fare. Nothing  was  further  from  Nobel's  mind. 
He  was  very  much  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
more  you  increase  the  deadliness  of  weapons  the 
more  you  diminish  the  chances  of  war.  Cer- 
tainly, the  invention  of  smokeless  powder  has 
done  much  to  render  the  old  style  of  war  impos- 
sible. 

Nobel  was  a  true  European.  Born  in  Sweden, 
living  many  years  in  France,  and  carrying  on  a 
great  factory  in  Italy,  he  was  constantly  reminded 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  present  state  system  of  the 
Old  World.  He  believed  in  the  United  States 
of  Europe,  and  wished  to  hasten  the  day  when 
the  armed  anarchy  of  the  Old  World  could  be 
superseded  by  the  reign  of  reason  and  of  law. 
Therefore,  for  all  time  to  come,  every  year  the 
sum  of  about  $40,000  will  be  given  away  as  re- 
wards to  the  person,  institution,  or  society  who 
or  which  has  done  most  in  the  preceding  year  for 
promoting  the  fraternity  of  nations,  for  the  sup- 
pression or  reduction  of  standing  armies,  as  well 
as  for  the  formation  and  propagation  of  con- 
gresses of  peace. 


PROCEEDS    OF    THE    WILL. 

Nobel's  will  might  have  been  disputed  if  all 
the  relations  had  joined  together  in  contesting  it. 
But  the  head  of  the  Nobel  family,  Emmanuel 
Nobel,  refused  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the 
wishes  of  his  uncle.  Much  discussion  took  place 
as  to  the  claims  of  the  other  relatives,  and  a  sum 
of  1100,000  was  set  aside  for  their  use.  The 
articles  wei'e  then  carefully  drawn  up  for  the 
Nobel  Foundation,  which  received  the  royal  sanc- 
tion on  June  29,  1900.  The  year  1901,  there- 
fore, was  the  fii'st  in  which  the  money  could  be 
distributed. 

The  sum  originally  left  by  Alfred  Nobel  is 
chiefly  invested  in  the  public  funds  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Part  of  it,  also,  was  invested  in  landed  estate  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Sweden.  The  total  sum 
amounted  to  $9,200,000,  which,  being  reduced 
by  taxation,  ultimately  realized  about  $8,400,000. 
If  invested  at  3  per  cent.,  it  would  bring  in  about 
$250,000  a  year,  which,  being  divided  into  five 
equal  parts,  would  realize  $50,000.  There  ai-e, 
however,  some  deductions  for  costs  of  adminis- 
tration and  other  things,  and  the  amount  availa- 
ble for  each  prize  in  1901  was  $40,424,  while  the 
amount  available  for  administration,  library,  and 
institute  for  each  division  was  $13,475. 

RULES    GOVERNING    THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    PRIZES. 

The  prize  for  peace  is  awarded  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing.  This 
committee  consisted,  in  1901,  of  the  following 
members  :  Mr.  B.  Gilz,  Mr.  Steen  (prime  minis- 
ter), Mr.  John  Lund,  of  Bergen  ;  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson,  the  poet,  and  Mr.  J.  Lovland,  minis- 
ter of  ways  and  communications. 

In  the  statutes  of  the  Nobel  Foundation,  the 
following  rules  have  been  framed,  governing  the 
distribution  of  the  prize  of  peace  : 

The  clause  in  the  will  providing  that  the  an- 
nual distribution  of  prizes  is  only  to  be  for  work 
accomplished  "  duiing  the  year  just  past "  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  awards  shall 
be  for  the  most  recent  results  of  activity  in  the 
department  named  in  the  will,  whereas  less  re- 
cent work  will  only  be  taken  into  account  when 
its  importance  has  been  lately  demonstrated. 
Each  of  the  corporations  with  which  the  awards 
rest  must  decide  whether  the  prize  awarded  can 
also  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  institution  or  a  society. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  which  takes 
pla,ce  on  the  anniversary  of  the  donor's  death 
(December  10).  the  corporations  which  have  ta 
make  the  awards  must  publish  the  names  of  the 
recipients,  to  each  of  whom  they  must  hand  a 
check  for  the  value  of  the  prize,  as  well  as  a 
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M.   SULLY-PUri)Ht)M.ME. 

(.Winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  idealistic  literature,  1901.) 

vliploma  and  a  gold  medal  bearing  the  effigy  of 
the  donor,  with  an  appropriate  inscription. 

The  recipient,  unless  iu  any  way  prevented, 
must  within  six  months  of  the  committee  meet- 
ing hold  a  public  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the 
work  for  which  he  has  been  awarded  the  prize. 
This  meeting  will  take  place  at  Stockholm,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  prize  for  peace,  at  Christiania. 

FIRST    AWARD    OF    NOBEL    PRIZES. 

The  award  of  the  Nobel  prizes  for  1901  was 
officially  announced  on  December  10.  The  com- 
mittee on  the  prize  for  the  encouragement  of 
peace  and  arbitration  reported  to  the  Norwegian 
Storthing  that  the  prize  had  been  equally  divided 
between  Dr.  Henry  Dnnant,  the  Swiss  physician, 
whose  name  had  been  presented  for  the  honor  by 
the  Swedish  Rigsdag,  and  Frederic  Passy,  the 
venerable  French  advocate  of  international  amity, 
and  founder  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union.  M. 
Passy,  who  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  has  been 
active  in  the  promotion  of  tlie^  peace  cause  since 
he  was  twenty-five  years  old.  When  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  award  was  made,  Dr.  Du- 
nant,  to  whom  half  of  the  prize,  or  $20,212, 
was  given,  was  reported  as  ill  and  destitute  in  a 
.Swiss  hospital. 

The  medical  prize  for  1901  went  to  Dr.  Emil 
Behring,  professor  at  Marburg,  Germany,  and 
the  discoverei-  of  antitoxin  for  diphtheria.  In  the 
department  of  chemistry.  Dr.  J.  H.  Van't  Hoff, 
a  native  of  Holland,  who  has  held  a  professor- 


ship for  tlie  past  six  years  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  received  the  prize.  The  importance  of 
V^an't  Hoff's  work  became  known  to  the  scientific 
world  about  the  year  1887.  He  was  for  some 
time  a  modest  professor  of  physical  chemistry  at 
Amsterdam.  While  there  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  world's  knowledge  of  molecular  physics, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  system 
of  stereo-chemistry.  He  has  received  honorary 
degrees  from  Hai-vard  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Last  summer  he  visited  the  United 
States.  A^an't  Hoff,  who  is  now  in  his  fiftieth 
year,  spends  most  of  his  time  in  research,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  German  Government.  He 
is  interested  especially  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
saline  constituents  of  sea  water. 

The  Swedish  Academy  honored  another  man 
of  Dutch  blood  in  selecting  William  Rcintgen  to 
be  the  recipient  of  the  prize  in  physics.  Ront- 
gen,  who  is  now  in  his  fifty -seventh  year,  be- 
came famous  the  world  over,  about  six  years 
ago,  as  the  discovei'er  of  the  X-rays.  He  has 
been  a  professor  at  Marburg,  Germany,  for  more 
tlian  twenty-five  years. 

The  Stockholm  Academ}"-  conferred  the  liter- 
ary prize  on  the  French  poet,  Armand  Sully- 
Prudhomme.  The  distinguished  man  of  letters 
was  born  in  1839,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years 
has  had  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy.  Besides 
his  volumes  of  verse,  of  which  "Justice"  was 
the  first  to  appear,  M.  Sully-Prudhomme's  essay 
on  "Expression  in  the  Fine  Arts"  is  perhaps 
his  most  notable  production. 


DIt.   WILLIAM    KONKiEN. 

(Winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  in  physics,  1901.) 


BERTHELOT,   THE   NESTOR   OF    MODERN 

CHEMISTRY. 


IN  the  last  number  of  the  Revikw  of  Reviews, 
alhision  was  made  to  tlie  gathering  of  men 
of  science  at  Berlin  to  commemorate  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Virchow,  the  distin- 
guished German  pathologist  and  publicist,  in 
October  last.  On  November  24,  a  similar  gather- 
ing took  place  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  in  honor 
of  the  great  French  chemist,  Marcelin  Berthelot. 
It  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication 
of  M.  Berthelot's  first  memoir.  That  day  marked, 
the  completion  of  a  half-century  continuously 
devoted  to  science  under  the  official  recognition 
and  patronage  of  the  French  Government.  It 
was  such  a  jubilee  as  has  rarely  been  observed 
in  any  country,  and  it  was  wholly  creditable, 
alike  to  French  genius  and  to  the  far-seeing  mu- 
nificence of  French  administration  which  made  a 
career  like  Berthelot's,  in  the  service  of  his 
government,  possible. 

Pierre  Eugene  Marcelin  Berthelot  has  lived 
his  days  in  Paris,  where  he  was  born,  on  October 
25,  1827.      In  his  undergraduate  days,  he  early 
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(From  his  latest  photograph.) 


gained  distinction,  not  alone  in  scientific  studies, 
but  in  history  and  philosophy  as  well.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  Berthelot  won  an  honor  prize  in 
])hilosophy.  From  that  time  on,  however,  he 
devoted  himself  to  natural  science.  He  was  ap- 
pointed, in  ]851,  assistant  in  chemistry  at  the 
College  de  France — a  position  which  he  held  for 
nine  years. 

Berthelot's  w^ork  during  this  early  period  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  successive  memoirs  that 
bear  his  name.  He  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  artificial  production  of  natural  products.  Be- 
fore Berthelot's  time,  it  had  been  assumed  by 
chemists  that  the  so-called  organic  substances 
were  the  products  of  a  mysterious  "  vital  force," 
that  they  were  quite  incapable  of  I'eproduction  by 
physical  agencies  acting  under-  mechanical  laws. 
Berthelot  set  out  to  prove,  by  actual  experiment, 
the  hollowness  of  such  an  assumption.  While 
acting  as  M.  Balard's  assistant  at  the  College  de 
France,  he  succeeded  in  producing  alcohol  from 
illuminating  gas  and  water.  This  was  followed, 
by  a  series  of  important  experiments,  known  to 
chemists  as  the  synthesis  of  the  carburets  of 
hydrogen.  From  mineral  substances  he  was  able 
to  produce  compounds  that  had  been  regarded  by 
tlie  earlier  chemists  as  the  exclusive  handiwork 
of  Nature. 

It  was  in  1858  that  Berthelot  made  public  the 
results  of  these  experiments,  and  three  years 
later  the  Academy  of  Sciences  awarded  to  him 
the  prize  founded  by  Dr.  Joecker,  a  Swiss  phy- 
sician who  practised  his  profession  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  for  the  encouragement  of  researches  in 
organic  chemistry.  In  the  following  year,  Berthe- 
lot effected  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  with 
hydrogen,  forming  acetylene.  In  tins  experi- 
ment he  passed  a  current  of  illuminating  gas  be- 
tween the  poles  of  an  electric  arc  light. 

Meanwhile,  Berthelot  had  been  appointed  to 
a  professorship  of  organic  chemistry  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy.  In  1863,  however,  a  similar 
chair  was  founded  by  the  government  in  the  Col- 
lege de  France,  with  Berthelot's  incumbency  es- 
pecially in  view,  and  on  that  endowment  his  re- 
searches have  been  carried  on  almost  without 
interruption  down  to  the  present  day.  How 
fruitful  have  been  these  researches  is  barely  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  modern  science  looks 
upon  Berthelot  as  virtually  the  creator  of  that 
branch  of  chemical  mechanics  which  is  now 
known  as  thermo- chemistry.      He  was  a  pioneer, 
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for  example,  in  accomplish- 
ing the  liquefaction  of  gases. 
Few  chemists  have  seen  the 
results  of  tlieir  discoveries 
developed  so  extensively  in 
the  world  of  commerce,  but 
not  a  dollar  of  profit  from 
it  all  has  come  to  Berthelot. 
Not  one  of  his  discoveries 
has  been  patented.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  engaged  in  experi- 
ments dealing  with  the  elec- 
trical stimulation  of  plant 
growth. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris, 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  "War, 
Berthelot  rendered  impor- 
tant service  to  his  native 
city.  He  assisted  in  the 
casting  of  cannon  and  in 
the  making  of  nitro- glycer- 
ine, dynamite,  and  gunpow- 
der. He  became  president 
of  the  commission  on  ex- 
plosives that  served  the  gov- 
ernment in  that  hour  of  dis- 
tress. He  had  seen  two  revolutions  before  the 
Commune  of  1871,  and  had  never  been  identi- 
fied with  the  radical  element  in  French  politics. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  political  preferment  as 
he  has  had  in  his  long  life  he  owes  to  the  pres- 
ent I'epublic.  He  was  made  a  life  Senator  in 
1881,  and  five  years  later  he  became  minister 
of  public  instruction  for  a  few  months  in  the 
Goblet  cabinet.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
visited  Algeria  in  the  interest  of  colonial  educa- 
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tion.  ,  In  the  Bourgeois  cabinet  of  1895,  Berthe- 
lot had  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  He  has 
traveled  in  Germany,  Italy,  England,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  and  is  a  member  of  the  principal 
academies  and  scientific  societies  of  Europe. 
Only  recently  has  he  been  offered  a  seat  among- 
the  Forty  Immortals  of  the  French  Academy. 
The  memoirs  that  he  has  written  number  more 
than  six  hundred,  and  his  contributions  to  gen- 
eral literature  have  been  by  no  means  slight. 
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M.  BERTHKLOT'S  jubilee  medal,   the  work  Of  THE  ARTIST  CHAPLAIN. 


HIGH-SPEED    ELECTRIC   LOCOMOTION, 

BV  THOMAS  COMMERFORD   MARTIN. 


JUST  fifty  years  ago,  an  electric  locomotive 
devised  by  Prof.  (.'.  G.  Fage,  of  tlie  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  achieved  a  nota])le  trip  on  the 
Washington  &  Baltimore  Railroad.  Deriving 
current  from  a  ci'ude  outfit  of  nitric  -  acid  bat- 
teries, and  with  reciprocating  motors  of  like  in- 
applicability to  the  task  before  them,  this  ma- 
cliine  actually  made  a  speed  of  nineteen  miles  an 
lioui-.  A  run  to  Bladensburg,  about  five  and 
one-half  miles,  was  done  in  thirty -nine  minutes  ; 
while  the  round  trip,  including  seven  halts,  the 
rupture  of  three  cells,  and  sundry  negotiations 
with  stray  cattle,  occupied  one  minute  less  than 
two  hours.  That  marvelous  locomotive  then  and 
there  disappeared  from  history  ;  but  the  effort  to 
operate  by  electricity  on  main  lines  of  railroad 
has  gone  on  with  growing  success  and  rising 
hopes,  until  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  is 
arrested  by  the  German  expei'iuients  at  Zossen, 
yielding  a  speed  with  an  actual  car  of  one  hun- 
dred miles,  and  easily  capable  of  doing  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles,  an  hour.  For  the  United 
States,  the  change  suggested  is  immense.  The 
provincialism  and  State  pride  of  the  last  cen- 
tury fade  before  the  prospect.  To  breakfast  in 
Boston  on  Sunday  and  lunch  in  San  P^rancisco 
on  Monday  ;  to  live  in  Philadelphia  and  yet  be 
able  with  ease  to  do  business  daily  in  New  York, 
— these  attained  electrical  possibilities  are  of  the 
kind  to  "give  us  pause"  while  depriving  us 
of  it. 

The  problem  of  applying  electricity  to  "rail- 
roads," as  distinguished  from  '■  street-car  lines,  " 
has  been  attacked  in  various  ways.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
efforts  making  to  extend  the  domain  of  the  street 
railway  out  into  the  rural  districts,  putting  it  in 
competition  with  the  ordinary  old  -  fashioned 
commuter  service.  There  are  now  American 
trolley  networks  in  such  States  as  Ohio  and  In- 
diana that  can  boast  a  thousand  miles  of  road, 
often  with  ballasted  track,  private  rights  of  way, 
cars  speeding  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour  out- 
side city  limits,  and  all  the  latest  refinements,  in- 
cluding even  sleeping- coaches.  Owning  local 
systems  every  few  miles  as  feeders  of  traffic, 
these  new  networks  are  most  formidable  com- 
petitors with  adjacent  steam  lines,  many  sections 
of  which,  as  in  New  England  and  the  far  West, 
have  already  lost  nearly  all  their  short-haul  pas- 
senger patronage.  To  what  extent  the  innova- 
tion has   cut    steam  revenue,  it  is  hard   to  say. 


Some  of  the  railroads  have  frankly  admitted 
heavy  declines,  and  it  is  but  common  observation 
that  the  distinct  trend  of  this  trolley  develop- 
ment is  to  leave  to  the  steam  roads  mainly  their 
through  traffic  and  the  haulage  of  freight — 
though  not  by  any  means  all  of  the  latter.  That 
at  some  future  date  these  vigorous  young  electric 
roads  may  become  feeders  again  because  of  the 
upbuilding  of  the  sections  through  which  they 
pass  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  in  Europe, 
as  here,  steam -railway  managers  are  complaining 
of  trolley  competition,  and  sometimes,  with  poor 
judgment,  seeking  to  check  it.  Early  last  cen- 
tury, the  steam  railroad,  now  so  perfect  and  the 
most  magnificent  achievement  of  modern  engi- 
neering, had  to  endure  the  same  opposition  that  is 
offered  the  trolley,  and  for  pretty  much  the  same 
reasons. 

If  a  main  railroad,  under  this  rather  curious 
economic  regime,  losing  its  old  commuter  travel 
at  a  range  of  30  miles  and  of  one  hour,  could 
suddenly  develop  new  commuter  patronage  at 
140  miles  and  one  hour,  it  would  certainly  lay 
hold  again  on  the  future,  though  the  imagination 
were  daring  and  prophetic  that  could  determine 
all  the  tremendous  social  and  industrial  results. 
Obviously,  two  contradictory  influences  will  come 
into  play  when  Zossen  speeds  regulate  our  time- 
tables. The  ability  to  get  out  of  town  30  miles 
in  15  minutes  must  greatly  expand  urban 
territory.  On  the  other  hand,  cities  now  100 
miles  or  more  apart,  each  subserving  the  needs 
of  its  region  in  undisputed  isolation,  will  tend  to 
merge  with  irresistible  centripetality.  Greater 
New  Yorks  will  flourish  all  over  the  land,  but  at 
the  expense  of  local  centers  now  reigning  supreme, 
so  that  the  number  of  cities  must  inevitably  be 
reduced.  Here  are  contingencies  for  speculation 
not  so  idle  ;  meantime,  the  actual  work  that  way 
directed  is  now  going  on.  It  is  that  which  here 
concerns  us,  and  the  means  proposed  for  accom- 
plishment. 

A  good  deal  is  heard  about  the  "  third  rail  " 
on  main  lines  of  railway,  as  though  it  were  a 
novelty.  There  is  in  reality  little  that  is  new 
about  it.  Leo  Daft  and  Frank  Sprague  used  it 
long  ago  on  the  New  York  elevated,  and  its  use 
there  is  but  a  reappearance.  It  was  also  em- 
ployed across  country,  but  in  all  these  earlier  la- 
stances  a  safe  low-pressure  current  was  fur- 
nished, so  that  no  one  stood  in  peril  either  in  the 
generating  plant  or  along  the  line.      Low  pres* 
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sure  meant,  however,  a  large  wire  to  cany  the 
current  to  the  rail,  and  ev'en  with  copper  at 
twelve  cents  a  pound  electrical  engineers  began 
to  put  their  pressures  up  in  order  to  economize 
on  the  cost  of  their  circuits.  Hence,  tlie  great 
bulk  of  trolley  work  up  to  date,  all  the  world 
over,  has  been  done,  not  at  the  innocuous  110 
volts  of  the  incandescent  lamp  and  fan  motoi-, 
but  at  the  tingling,  jarring  pressure  of  500  to 
600  volts.  This  sufficed  for  most  urban  sys- 
tems, but  when  the  real-estate  operator,  seeing 
the  grand  opportunity,  began  to  negotiate  for  a 
spur  to  his  breezy  fig-vine  plateau  ten  miles  be- 
yond the  city  line  higher  pressures  again  were 
needed.  Here  the  alternating  current  came  in  ; 
for  while  the  direct  current  was  desirable  for  the 
motor  mechanism,  it  could  not  be  delivered  in 
bulk  or  economically  at  the  longer  range  for 
heavy  work.  The  next  step  was  the  superses- 
sion of  the  direct-current  generating  plant  l)y  an 
alternating  one  from  which,  to  use  the  vulgarism 
of  the  dynamo  -  tender,  "the  juice"  could  be 
squirted  at  great  pressure,  like  water  flowing 
under  a  high  head,  and  then  on  reaching  the 
outlying  sections  could  be  "  stepped  down  "  and 
'*  converted,"  by  sub-station  contrivances,  so  that 
the  cars  would  still  receive  direct  current  at  a 
fairly  low  pressure.  This  plan  has  proved  enor- 
mously successful,  and  such  practice  dominates 
the  trolley  art  to-day,  for  no  sooner  was  it  found 
expedient  and  available  for  urban  service  than  it 
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was  at  once  applied  with  even  more  success  in 
rural  regions.  liut  for  its  feasibilitv,  wc  should 
not  see  great  States  covered  with  a  trolley  net- 
work deriving  its  current  from  a  few  power 
plants  advantageously  situated,  and  many  of 
them  dependent  upon  hitlierto  neglected  water 
powers. 

Thc!  best  example  of  such  tliirii-rail  work  and 
of  the  average  conditions  of  tlu;  art  in  which  the 
Zossen  experiments  find  us  is  furnislied  without 
doubt  by  the  interesting  electi'ic  railway  between 
Albany  and  Hudson,  in  New  York  State,  a  road 
nearly  forty  miles  in  length,  with  standard  steam- 
line  construction.  It  utilizes  the  water  power  of 
the  Stuyvesant  Falls,  whence  "alternating"  cur- 
rent at  12,000  volts  is  delivered  to  three  sub- 
stations. These  lower  the  pre.^sure  and  ti-ans- 
form  the  current,  and  deliver  it  to  the  tracks  at 
600  volts  "direct,"  for  consumption  by  the 
motors.  The  passenger  cars  are  motor  cars  also, 
the  current  being  picked  up  by  them  from  the 
third  rail  by  sliding-shoe  contacts,  while  in  city 
limits  the  shoes  are  tucked  away  and  tlie  usual 
overhead  trolley  is  nsed.  The  cars  are  o'^  feet 
long,  seat  60  passengers,  are  most  luxurious  to 
ride  in,  and  the  writer  has  made  a  timed  speed 
of  51  miles  an  hour  in  them.  Freight  and  farm 
produce  are  also  hauled,  so  that  the  similitude 
to  an  ordinary  steam  road  could  hardly  be  more 
complete.  Now,  if  we  used  the  alternating  cur- 
rent on  the  car  instead  of  manipulating  and 
"lowering"  it  in  outside  apparatus,  and  if  we 
abandoned  the  third  rail  and  went  back  to  some 
form  of  overhead  trolley  contact,  the  Albany  & 
Hudson  would  come  pretty  near  typifying  the 
work  at  Zossen.  It  is  true  that  events  move 
quickly  in  the  electrical  field,  but  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  this  American  line,  which 
runs  through  the  pretty  farming  region  where 
President  Martin  Van  Buren,  "the  sly  fox  of 
Kinderhook,"  made  his  home,  is  likely  to  be 
the  standard  for  such  practice  for  some  little  time 
to  come. 

Prior  to  the  now  famous  tests  of  Zossen  were 
a  corresponding  series  at  Lichterfelde,  the  loco- 
motive in  use  at  the  latter  place  being  shown. 
Here  again  a  fundamental  note  of  difference  is 
struck.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  hitherto 
the  alternating  high-pressure  current  has  been 
kept  off  the  car,  but  at  Lichterfelde  and  Zossen 
the  transformers  for  lowering  and  manipulating 
it  are  carried  along,  adding  greatly  to  th(?  weight, 
but  enabling  the  three  wires  seen  overhead  to 
bring  the  tliree-phase  current  of  10,000  1o  12,000 
volts  right  to  the  immediate  point  of  consump- 
tion. There  could  be  only  one  further  step  of 
the  kind,  obviously,  and  that  would  be  to  drop 
the  transformers  out  entirely  and  let  the  motors 
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receive  the  current  exactly  in  the  form  in  wliieh 
it  leaves  the  distant  ^•enerator,  say,  lilty  miles 
away.  But  this  is  not  in  contenii)lution  at  all,  as 
all  coming  work  points  to  tensions  as  high  as 
4  0, (too  to  ()0,00()  volts  in  transmission,  now  em- 
l>Ioyeil  regularly  in  California,  so  that  the  trans- 
formers must  l)e  regarded  as  necessarv  parts  of 
the  system  ;  and  the  only  question  about  them 
among  elect ric^al  engineers  is  whether  thev  should 
be  kept  on  boartl  the  train  or  left  in  sub-stations, 
the  latter  being  now  the  standard  practice. 

Another  very  important  point  brought  out  by 
the  Lichterfelde  locomotive,  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  the  Zossen  car,  is  that  it  illustrates 
a  tendency  to  extreme  divergence  in  the  methods 
of  the  future  as  distinguislied  from  those  of  steam 
and  of  the  past.  The  great  vital  issue  is  :  Shall 
the  high-speed  train  be  hauled  by  one  engine,  or 
shall  its  propelling  power  be  divided  up  and  a 
certain  proportion  put  under  each  car,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  locomotive  and  making  the  car  the 
self-contained  unit  of  travel  ?  There  is  more 
here  than  meets  the  eye.  The  trolley  street  and 
suburban  car  has  captured  commuter  travel  chiefly 
l)ecause  it  is  going  all  the  time,  and  is  not  made 
\ip  in  long  ti'ains  movmg  at  stated  intervals  wide- 
ly apart,  each  train  a  cumbrous  organization,  with 
its  own  right  of  way,  crew,  scheduled  starts  and 
stops,  and  other  elements  contributing  to  check 
speed  and  lessen  flexibility  of  system.  At  the 
same  time,  the  later  refinements  of  trolley  work 
enable  electrical  engineers  to  build  up  ti-olley 
trains  according  to  the  traffic  each  minute  of  the 
day,  so  that  two  cars  are  a  unit  at  4  p.m.,  four 
cars  a  unit  at  5  p.m.,  and  six  cars  a  unit  at  the 
rush  hour  of  6  p.m.  As  the  travel  increases  or 
declines,  a  car  can  be  added  to  another  or  de- 
tached, each  set  always  working  under  closest 
control  and  at  highest  economy  of  current,  labor, 
and  time  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  steam  locomo- 
tive built* to  haul  ten  cars  is  seriously  disadvan- 
taged if  cut  down  to  three  cars  in  slack  hours,  or 
if  another  lighter  locomotive  has  to  be  kept  in 
addition,  to  take  its  place  for  the  lesser  load  of 
business.  This  coi.flict  of  conditions,  making  for 
the  steady  evolution  of  new  practice  from  the 
single  trolley  car,  as  opposed  to  the  old  locomo- 
tive method  of  one  engine  hauling  a  long  line  of 
coaches,  is  very  lunch  in  evidence  at  the  present 
lime  ;  but  it  is  already  conceded  that  the  ''multi- 
ple-unit" system,  to  which  the  distinguished  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Frank  J.  Sprague,  has  given  so 
much  of  his  thouglit  and  influence,  is  to-day  one 
dominating  factor  in  electric  railway  work.  In- 
deed, Mr.  O.  Lasche,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
AUgemeine  Elektricitats-Gesellscliaft,  which  has 
done  part  of  this  Zossen  work,  says,  very  pithily  : 
"  A  rapid  succession  of  separate   motor  cars  is 
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one  of  the  most  obvious  advantages  of  the  elec- 
tric system  of  railways,  and  this  method  of  work- 
ing is  proposed  both  for  suburban  and  for  long- 
distance lines.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the 
trial  cars  of  the  association  carrying  on  these  tests 
have  been  built  as  passenger  cars,  and  not  as 
locomotives.  This  '  quick-service  '  system  is  al- 
ready needed  for  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
and  will  be  gladly  paid  for  by  them."  It  may 
1)e  noted  incidentally  that  these  "multiple-unit" 
methods  prevail  now  on  the  elevated  roads  in 
Chicago  and  Boston,  and  will  be  those  employed 
in  New  York  by  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Under- 
ground. In  London,  where  electric  locomotives 
were  adopted  for  the  "  twopenny-tube  "  work, 
experience  has  already  indicated  the  preferability 
of  the  separate  car  and  multiple-unit  practice, 
which,  it  is  now  understood,  will  hereafter  pre- 
vail there.  Thus  is  curiously  exemplified  again 
the  failure  in  the  domain  of  electric  traction  of 
tiie  single  locomotive  hauler  unavoidable  with 
steam,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  success,  even 
in  main-line  tru-nk-route  traflic,  of  the  street- 
railway  practice  that  was  popularly  supposed, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  electricity,  to  be  its 
very  antithesis.  Shall  we,  indeed,  be  taking 
]U'esently  transportation  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia with  a  car  "unit"  that  starts  out  every 
five   minutes,    or  have  the  oppoi'tunity  to  leave 
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London  for  Glasgow  every  ten  minutes?  If 
this  be  so,  tlie  readjustments  to  local  traffic  antl 
way-station  stoppages  will  require  some  interest- 
ing modifications. 

In  the  Zossen  car  here  illustrated,  the  problem 
set  to  the  Siemons  &  Halske  Company  and  the 
Allgemeine  Elektricitiits  Gesollschaft  was  to  con- 
struct a  motor  car  for  a  speed  of  125  miles  an 
hour,  to  accommodate  50  passengers,  with  neces- 
sarily improved  apparatus  for  starting  and  regu- 
lating the  motors,  etc.,  and  for  bi'aking.  The 
car  shown  has  two  bogie  trucks  with  three  axles 
each,  and  the  four  polyphase  motors  on  it  are 
designed  for  a  total 
normal  output  of  over 
1,000  horse  -  power, 
with  3,000  horse- 
power m  a  X  i  m  u  m  . 
Electric  current  of  the 
three-phase  alternating- 
type  is  furnished  to 
the  overhead  line  at  a 
pressure  or  tension  of 
12,000  volts,  and  at  a 
"  frequency  "  of  50 
cycles  per  second. 
This  current  has  been 
supplied  from  the 
Oberspree  central 
power  house  of  the 
Berlin  Electricity 
Works,  which  is  about 
nine  and  one-half  miles 
f lom  the  feeding  -  in 
point.  The  transform- 
ers mounted  on  the  car 
reduce  the  high  -  line 
voltage  to  that  of  435  volts  for  the  motors, 
each  motor  giving  a  normal  output  of  250  iiorse- 
power  and  a  maxinuim  of  750  for  acceleration, 
etc.  "When  the  motor  is  running  at  about  960 
revolutions  per  minute  of  its  rotary  part,  which 
is  mounted  directly  on  each  car-axle,  the  car 
can  develop  a  speed  of  not  less  than  140  miles 
an  hour.  The  total  weight  of  the  car  and  all 
its  appliances,  taken  prior  to  its  first  test,  was 
exactly  196,000  pounds.  The  Berlin  -  Zossen 
line  is  14^  miles  long,  with  grades  up  to  3  per 
cent,  and  radii  of  curvature  as  short  as  1,000 
meters,  and  over  this,  with  gradual  tunings  up, 
the  car  has  been  put  at  100  miles  an  hour.  The 
current  is  furnished  from  the  three  overhead 
wires  through  the  curious  collectors  of  wire  bow 
shape.  Each  car  has  usually  two  of  these  collector 
standards,  58  feet  apart,  so  that  the  car  is  vir- 
tually always  in  contact  with  its  source  of  supply. 
This  is  a  vital  matter,  of  course.  Germans  have 
always  favored  bow  contacts,    while  in  America 
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the  trolley  wheel  has  reigned  supreme.  Some- 
times the  overhead  contact  travels  in  an  inverted 
trough,  the  big  electric  locomotive  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  in  the  Baltimoi-e  tunnel  being  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  while  the  same  principle  may  be 
seen  well  illustrated  at  the  New  York  end  of  the 
l^rooklyn  Bridge  trolley-car  service.  The  great 
thing  is  to  maintain  contact,  and  the  bow  cer- 
tainly does  this,  although  it  is  a  fair  inference 
tliat  the  wire  is  worn  away  rather  rapidly.  An- 
other older  German  practice  has  been  to  have  a 
j)lunger  contact  or  slider  traveling  along  inside  a 
split  tub(i.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  these  bows, 
living  at  teri'ifi(;  spee>ls,  can  collect  and  deliver 
such  large  quantities  of  current  through  points 
of  contact  that  at  best  are  veiy  insignificant  in 
dimensions.  Jt  will  be  noted  that  they  are  care- 
fully safeguarded.  So,  too,  on  the  car  itself; 
tlie  pas.senger  sits  in  what  would  answer  nicely 
for  an  armored  compartment,  with  double  sheet- 
metal  walls  and  aii'  spaces  all  around  him.  The 
car  is  sliglitly  curved  at  the  ends,  but  tlie  ex- 
periments go  to  prove  that  the  boat-shaped  noses 
are  of  no  particular  benefit.  Apparently,  the 
main  obstacle  now  to  making  the  full  140  miles 
an  hour  is  the  condition  of  the  roadbed,  which  is 
being  impi'oved  forthwith. 

The  Zossen  work  is  still  in  progress,  and  much 
interesting  data  is  accumulating  from  it.  That 
the  tests  should  be  made  on  a  Prussian  military 
road  is  suggestive,  although,  as  South  Africa 
demonstrates,  slow  highway  tractors  are  not  less 
a   campaign   desideratum   than   locomotives  that 
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(Speed  of  over  135  miles  an  liour.) 

can  move  ti'oops  swiftly.  Meantime,  tlie  most 
casual  reading  of  the  daily  prints  testifies  to 
tlie  probable  coming  in  of  electricity  on  stand- 
ard steam  roads.  Recently,  in  England.  Mr. 
Langdon,  electrical  engineer  of  the  big  Midland 
llailvvay,  intimated  that  the  passing  of  the  steam 
locomotive  was  a  moral  ceilainty — a  pretty  plain 
i-emark  from  such  a  quarter.  Mr.  Jackson, 
chairman  of  the  Great  Northern,  followed  that  up 
by  stating  that  as  regards  passenger  traffic  on 
.suburban  and  branch  lines,  that  was  ''going 
electrically"  without  a  doubt.  The  leading  i-ail- 
way  in  the  south  of  England  has  just  retained 
electrical  experts  to  advise  it  as  to  changing  over 
to  electricity  ;  and  while  this  article  is  being- 
written  a  cablegram  from  London  announces 
that  the  London  &  Northwestern  Railway  has 
under  consideration  plans  for  electrifying  its 
whole  great  system.  If  this  were  not  enough, 
.-Vmericans  need  only  turn  their  eyes  upon  what 
is  going  on  at  home,  with  tlie  New  York  Central 
retaining  authoritative  electrical  experts  on  the 
subject,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Long  Island  rail- 
roads proposing  to  make  Manhattan  Island  a 
grand  terminal  by  means  of  electric  traction,  antl 
far  out  AVest  tlie  Great  Northei-n  seriously 
discussing  the  adoption  of  electricity  for  impor- 
tant portions  of  its  route.  It  matters  little 
whether  this  work  is  done  now  or  ten  years 
hence.  Tlie  fact  remains  that  future  transpor- 
tation is  looking  to  electricity  for  greater  economy, 
increased  comfort,  more  frequent  service,  and 
higher  speed. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  may  fittingly  be  men- 
tioned here  in  closing  that  some  steam  railroads 
have  complained  of  the  harm  done  to  their  best 
class  of  passenger  traffic  by  the  long-distance 
telephone,  while  hotels  in  Western  cities  have 
also  attributed  a  reduction  of  patronage  to  the 
same  cause.  Travel  between  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  is  said  to  have  been  apprecia- 


bly cut  down   by   the  tele- 
j)hone.     Such  a  result  would 
seem  difficult  to  trace  tangi- 
bly,   although    one    meets 
people  daily  who,   to  avoid 
weary  trips,  have  governed 
themselves    on    the    injunc- 
tion :    "  Don't  travel, — tele- 
piione."     But  the  telegraph 
and  the  mail  have  also  been 
deterrents,    and  if   there  is 
any  validity  to  the  alleged 
reason,  the  high-speed  elec- 
tric   travel    of    the    future 
may  restore  the  former  con- 
ditions.    It  is,  indeed,  hard 
to  conceive  that  with  travel 
methods  thus  perfected  the  roads  would  not  en- 
joy to  the  utmost  degree  the  patronage  of  a  pub- 
lic  which,  after  all,  likes    to  be  in  motion,  and 
loves  dearly  to  taste  and  see  everything,    every- 
where, with  its  own  physical  S'enses. 

This  brief  review  of  a  subject  far  too  large  to 
compress  very  definitely  or  accurately  in  a  few 
pages  will  perhaps  suffice  to  show  that  in  the 
electrical  age  of  transportation,  the  various  sys- 
tems of  through  lines,  elevated  tracks,  street  sur- 
face cars,'and  subway  roads  will  be  far  more  closely 
related  than  was  possible  with  steam,  the  ele- 
ments of  common  needs  and  common  practice 
binding  them  intimately  together.  To-day,  it  is 
true  that  some  steam  railroads  own  street-car 
lines,  but  only  under  electricity  can  these  variant 
services  be  operated  from  one  source  of  supply 
over  the  same  rails.  How  far  this  may  lead 
economically  and  financially  no  one  knows  or 
guesses,  but  if  the  New  York  Central  were  some 
day  to  be  the  backbone  of  a  system  embracing  in 
its  ultimate  analysis  all  the  contributory  street-car 
networks  of  the  State,  it  would  not  go  beyond 
the  purview  of  some  of  the  plans  one  hears  dis- 
cussed. Hence,  while  the  Zossen  trials  may  not 
appear  to  bear  very  directly  on  the  plans  of  the 
Manhattan  Elevated,  now  "  hitching  its  wagon  to 
the  star"  of  electricity,  or  on  the  intention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  reach  the  heart  of  New 
York  City  through  tunnels  by  means  of  electric 
traction,  there  is  an  underlying  harmony  of  in- 
tent and  effort  never  before  attained  in  such 
work,  and  which  compels  to  unity  of  scheme  and 
apparatus  despite  personal  and  political  opposi- 
tion, however  intense.  It  does  seem  that  noth- 
ing can  long  stay  the  rising  electric  tide,  and 
that  in  the  fanciful  adumbrations  of  the  enthusi- 
asts for  electricity  lies  more  truth  than  is  re- 
vealed by  present  actualities.  The  hard,  grad  ■ 
grind  test  is  better  service  to  the  public  and 
lower  expense  to  the  road. 
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STANDING  on  the  bridge  which  spans  the 
Erie  Canal  at  Erie  and  Canal  streets,  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  one  may  look  southeastward  to  a 
second  bridge  less  than  lialf  a  mile  distant  ;  while 
between  the  two.  and  bordering  the  famous  canal, 
tall  tenements  loom  up  with  warehouses  in  the 
distance  and  rear  ends  of  sliops  and  stables.  An 
embankment,  not  green,  slopes  from  these  build- 
ings to  the  water's  edge.  The  slow  -  moving 
boats,  in  groups  or  singly,  with  the  family  wash- 
ing strung  out  above  the  diminutive  cabins,  lend 
a  homely  picturesqueness  to  the  scene.  On  the 
right.  Canal  Street  runs  parallel  with  the  canal. 
On  the  left  is  the  business  center  and  heart  of 
the  beautiful  city  of  Buffalo, — St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, the  public  library,  the  Iroquois  Hotel,  many 
large  business  blocks,  the  Niagara  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  all  the  moving  panorama  of  a  great 
commercial  center. 

It  is  no  new  story  to  find  squalor,  lawlessness, 
disease,  and  crime  intrenched  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  market  place  and  cathedral  ;  but  if  the 
imagination  has  been  stirred  by  a  week  of  davs 
in  the  "Rainbow  City'"  at 
t  he  north  end  of  Buffalo,  the 
outlook  from  the  canal  bridge 
takes  on  a  new  significance. 
The  insistent  question  rises 
whether  a  city  will  ever  seize 
the  occasion  of  a  great  expo- 
sition to  make  itself  over  like 
the  ideal  cities  which  time 
and  again  have  risen  to  mark 
great  events  ;  will  erect  or 
transform  vast  buildings  to 
serve  the  temporary  use  and 
to  be  a  permanent  possession 
after  ;  will  color  and  adorn, 
from  an  artist's  sclieme,  the 
quaint  and  varied  buildings 
which  have  marked  its  growth 
from  village  to  city  ;  will  cre- 
ate a  "midway,"  or  street  of 
nations,  of  its  own  foreign 
quarter  with  its  picturesque 
life  and  trade.  No  effort  and 
no  cost  has  been  too  great  in 
creating  these  temporary  cit  • 
ies  with  their  fleeting  beauty 
and  use  for  the  instruction  and 
inspiration  of  the  people  ;  but 


the  building  over  of  a  city's  slums  and  its  business 
district,  which  usually  lie  close  togetlier,  into  a 
"White  City,  a  source  of  permanent  pleasui'e  and 
inspiration,  has  not  yet  V)ecome  the  method  of 
worthily  cch^brating  historic  events.  The  im- 
perative need  for  it  struck  tlu;  writer  forcibly 
while  standing  on  the  canal  bi'idge  at  Buffalo  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  tenement  where  an  altru- 
istic woman  citizen  and  her  associates  are  trying 
to  make  one  of  the  city's  ugly  and  evil  sections 
to  blossom  into  order  and  beauty. 

Here,  bordering  the  canal,  a  grimy  five-story 
red-brick  corner  tenement  stands.  "  I'he  Rem- 
ington" is  inscribed  over  the  main  entrance. 
The  story  of  how  Miss  Remington  and  her  little 
band  of  workers  have  transformed  a  foul  and 
overcrowded  tenement  into  a  clean  and  orderly 
one,  making  it  also  the  center  of  a  large  settle- 
ment work,  has  its  lesson  and  its  vital  interest. 

The  settlement  was  established  by  Miss  Mary 
E.  Remington  in  May,  1898.  She  had  been  for 
three  years  at  the  head  of  a  settlement  under  the 
auspices  of   the    First    Presbyterian    Church    of 
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Buffalo,  and  before  that  had  for  six  years  con- 
ducted the  work  of  Welcome  Hall,  a  mission  and 
settlement  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  Her  wisdom 
and  success  in  these  undertakings  led  a  philan- 
thropic woman  of  Buffalo,  when  Miss  Remington 
resigned  her  position  in  the  Buffalo  settlement, 
to  offer  her  a  salary  of  $600  a  year  to  work 
wherever  in  Buffalo  she  felt  her  work  would  be 
most  effective.  She  accepted  the  generous  offer, 
seeing  her  way  clear,  with 
this  small  income,  not  only 
to  "  live,"  but  to  carry  on  a 
small  settlement  work. 

With  her  friend  Miss 
Hyde,  a  stenographer,  who 
had  lived  with  her  ten  years 
and  given  her  leisure  to  good 
works,  she  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  rooms  over  the 
Grand  Trunk  freight  station 
on  Erie  Street,  at  the  head 
of  Canal  Street,  the  use  of 
the  rooms  with  the  furniture 
being  donated. 

A  kindergarten,  classes 
and  clubs,  a  Sunday-school, 
and  friendly  visiting  were 
begun,  and  grew  into  such 
proportions  that  the  rooms 
were  entirely  inadequate.  A 
residence  in  this  squalid, 
neglected,  and  evil  quarter 
so  impressed  its  needs  upon 
Miss   Remington     that     she 


decided    to    remain    perma- 
nently. 

Directly  across  the  street 
from  the  settlement  rooms 
stood  one  of  the  worst  tene- 
ments in  the  city.  Slie  often 
visited  in  this  house,  and  the 
frightful  conditions  in  which 
the  tenants  lived  inspired 
the  idea  of  getting  control  of 
the  house,  renovating  it  into 
a  decent,  comfortable  tene- 
ment, and  moving  the  settle- 
'*to#V'  ffl       ment  into  the  spacious  main- 

^JM*'  jH       floor    rooms,   then  occupied 

by  dance  halls  and  saloons. 
The  house  was  on  leased 
ground,  the  lease  having 
seventeen  years  to  run,  and 
could  be  bought  for  $10, 000  ; 
$700  had  to  be  spent  at 
once  on  repairs,  and  to  make 
the  building  habitable  for  the 
settlement  and  adapt  rooms 
for  its  work.  Miss  Remington  bought  the  house 
and  paid  down  $200,  all  the  money  she  had,  and 
agreed  to  pay  $500  every  six  months  until  the 
building  was  paid  for,  with  6  per  cent,  interest 
on  lanpaid  balances  and  $520  annual  ground 
rent.  The  carpenters,  painters,  plumbers,  and 
paperhangers  were  set  to  work  at  once,  and  will- 
ingly agreed  to  wait  for  their  pay. 

The  building  had  formerly  been  a  large  hotel — 
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the  Revere  House.  It  was  crowded  full  of  Ital- 
ians when  the  new  owner  took  possession,  lious- 
ing  more  tlian  a  thousand  people.  Nineteen 
people  were  living  in  tlie  two  or  tiiree  cellar-base- 
ment rooms.  Upstairs,  tlie  large  rooms  had  been 
divided   by  board   partitions,  and   two,    tliree,  or 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

four  families  occupied  each  a  corner  of  these 
rooms,  their  ranges,  beds,  tubs,  and  entire  house- 
hold paraphernalia  making  an  unclean  and  noisy 
pandemonium  of  these  travesties  of  homes.  The 
floors  were  sunken  in  many  rooms,  as  the  tenants 
would  drag  wet  wood  fished  from  the  canal  up 
the  stairs  into  their  rooms 
and  chop  it  right  tliere  on 
the  floor.  The  halls  were 
dark  and  filthy,  and  a  first 
step  was  to  put  in  electric 
lights.  Nineteen  dollars  was 
spent  on  panes  of  glass  to  take 
the  place  of  the  rags  stuffed 
into  the  broken  panes.  The 
ground  floor  was  rearranged 
into  an  office,  residents'  din- 
ing and  living  rooms,  club 
rooms,  and  small  and  large 
halls  for  settlement  work. 
In  October,  1898,  a  transfer 
of  the  settlement  was  made 
to  the  Revere  block,  newly 
christened  the  Remington. 
The  residents  numbered  four 
— Miss  Remington  and  three 
assistants.  Later  a  trained 
nurse  was  added  to  their  num- 
ber, and  a  dressmaker  and  a 
young  married  couple  each 
rented  an  apartment  and  cast 


in  their  lot  for  a  time  with  the  settlement,  cooper- 
ating in  its  work.  The  number  of  people  in  the 
huildino-  was  reduced  to  about  seven  hundred, 
the  basement  dwellers  were  moved  upstairs  and 
their  former  dark  quarters  rearranged  for  wood- 
sheds for  the  use  of   the  tenants.      The  tenants 

were  not  interfered  with  or 
lectured,  but  the  contagion 
of  cleanliness  and  order  did 
its  work  quickly.  The  wom- 
en were  eager  to  helj>  keep 
the  halls  and  stairways  clean. 
They  took  pains  to  carry  the 
garbage  down  without  ilrop- 
ping  remnants  of  it  on  stairs 
and  hallways,  as  formerly. 
They  gladly  agreed  to  tear 
oft"  the  old  wall  paper  of 
many  thicknesses  from  their 
i-ooms  and  clean  them  up 
thoroughly  when  a  small  gift 
nuide  it  possible  for  !Miss 
Remington  to  repaper  the 
house.  In  due  time  the  aw- 
ful odors  and  unspeakable 
filth  of  the  common  lialls  and 
stairs  and  closets  were  all 
changed  ;  rooms  were  kept  scrubbed,  windows 
were  cleaned,  and  rags  disappeared  from  them 
with  the  coming  of  the  new  panes  of  glass. 
After  this  renewal  each  tenant  was  required  tt) 
pay  fifteen  cents  for  each  liglit  broken,  the  cost  of 
the  glass,  and  the  owner  agreed  to  pay  the  cost 
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of  setting  the  pane.  Tliis 
clever  cooperation  put  an 
end  to  broken  window-panes. 
Flower-boxes  bey^an  to  bloom 
on  the  window-ledges,  anil 
to-day  it  is  easily  possible  to 
note  the  liiu;  of  the  next  ad- 
joining tenement  because  of 
its  dirty  and  rag-stuffed  win- 
dows fronting  on  the  canal. 

Miss  Remington  declares 
she  would  not  ask  for  better 
tenants  than  these  Italians. 
She  is  their  friend  in  any 
case  of  trouble  or  need,  and 
she  visits  them  weekly  to 
collect  the  rents.  In  the 
three  years  since  she  took 
possession  of  the  building 
slie  has  not  lost  one  dollar 
of  rent.  'I' lie  tenants  are 
very  poor,  but  they  save  their 
rent  money  even  if  it  neces- 
sitates short  rations  of  bread 
and  macaroni,  and  take  pride 

in  paying  it  when  due.  Many  of  them  work  in 
the  neighboring  country  during  the  summer,  both 
men  and  women,  and  save  nearly  enough  to  tide 
rhem  over  the  winter. 

'i'o  assume  so  large  a  financial  burden  with  no 
money  of  her  own  and  no  one  to  back  her  finan- 
cially, in  addition  to  taking  up  the  direction  and 
development  of  a  large   settlement  work,  seems 


CHAIR-CANING  CLASS, 


SHORTHAND  CLASS. 

an  absurd  venture,  but  is  only  another  instance 
of  that  faith  by  which  alone  great  things  are 
brought  t^o  pass.  The  results  prove  the  wisdom 
of  Miss  Remington's  undertaking.  Her  purpose 
was  to  provide  a  suitable  home  for  the  settlement, 
and  at  the  same  time  remedy  the  frightful  evils 
of  an  insanitary  and  overcrowded  tenement  upon 
a  thousand  innocent  lives.     From  the  rentals  she 

expected  to  meet  the  costs 
of  the  building,  pay  gradu- 
ally the  purchase  price,  and 
in  a  few  years  have  an  in- 
come from  the  building  to 
pay  in  large  part  the  expenses 
of  the  settlement.  After  three 
years  of  ownership  the  great 
tenement  has  been  renovated 
and  transformed  into  sanitary 
homes  for  seven  hundred 
people.  It  also  furnishes 
spacious  rooms  and  halls  for 
the  work  of  the  settlement, 
and  apartments  for  the  resi- 
dents. 

There  are  fifty-  six  apart- 
ments in  tlie  tenement,  rent- 
ing at  from  |2.50  to  |8  per 
month.  The  tenants  usually 
siiblet  a  corner  in  their  apart- 
ment, thus  bringing  the  num- 
ber of  families  up  to  about 
one  hundred.  The  income 
from    the    tenants    averages 
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$150  per  month,  which,  willi  the  rental  of  a 
ground- floor  shop,  and  for  occasional  use  of  the 
halls,  brings  the  income  of  the  building  to  about 
$2,100. 

Miss  Remington  has  each  year  met  from 
the  rentals  almost  the  entire  expenses  of  tlie 
building,  whicli  liave  been  approximately  as 
follows  : 

Annual  payment  on  purchase  price S1.(XX).00 

Annual  interest  on  unpaid  balances 532.00 

Annual  land  rent .530.00 

Annual  repairs 300.00 

Annual  taxes  and  insurance 300.(K) 

$3.'>t3.(H) 

The  ground  floor,  now  occupied  by  the  settle- 
ment, was  formerly  leased  tor  saloons  and  dance 
halls, ^  bringing  an  annual  income  of  $1,320. 
This  amount  is  the  part  which  the  tenement  in- 
vestment contributes  at  present  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  settlement.  The  residents  pay 
their  own  living  expenses  and  are  unsalaried, 
except  one  or  two  trained  workers.  Many  non- 
resident helpers  aid  in  the  work,  and  others  con- 
tribute money  and  needed  equipment.  Miss 
Remington  has  never  asked  for  money,  and  feels 
that  she  cannot  do  this.  The  appalling  needs, 
social,  material,  and  spiritual,  of  the  very  poor 
in  tlie  worst  sections  of  large  cities  do  not  result 
in  Buffalo  more  than  elsewhere  in  countless  ten- 
ders of  gentle  human  seiwice  or  ample  gifts  of 
money.  Every  economy  has  been  practised  by 
the  settlement,  and  in  tliis  way  alone  is  the  pres- 
ent success  possible.  Miss  Remington's  energy 
and  resourcefulness  is  shown  in  the  method  she 
adopted  this  summer  to  swell  the  fund  toward 
reducing  the  debt,  and  to  put  a  new  roof  on  the 
big  building.  After  the  season  of  clubs  and 
classes  was  past  she  equipped  the  settlement  as  a 
dormitory  and  boarding-house  for  Pan-American 
guests.  At  midsummer  she  had  cleared  $500 
above  all  expenses,  and  hoped  to  double  this 
amount  before  the  season  closed.  The  Buffalo 
settlement  is  unique  in  the  double  social  work  it 
is  doing  for  better  housing  of  the  people  in  con- 
nection with  its  successful  work  in  the  usual  set- 
tlement activities  and  influences,  and  for  the 
practical  example  it  offers  of  a  method  of  partial 
or  complete  self-support. 

No  subject  causes  more  perplexed  questioning 
in  the  settlement  movement  and  none  more  stren- 
uous effort  than  this  of  financing  the  work. 
Thus  far  it  has  very  generally  depended  on  vol- 
unteer annual  subscriptions  to  meet  the  large 
cost  of  buildings,  equipment,  and  service.  The 
increasing  number  of  organizations  depending 
upon  this  method  of  support  makes  it  difficult 
and  often   disagreeable  to  the  solicitor  and  bur- 


densome t(^  contributors.  Moreover,  a  settle- 
ment is  placed  too  much  upon  the  basis  of  a  char- 
ity by  this  method  of  maintenance.  Its  claim  of 
brotherhood  and  simple  neighborly  helpfulness  is 
compromised  by  the  necessity  of  begging  money 
to  shelter  and  equip  its  work.  Its  growing  value 
as  a  social  and  civic  center  will  naturally  draw  to 
it  as  members  and  allies,  as  pseudo- residents  of 
the  neighborhood,  indeed,  people  with  social  con- 
sciences awakened,  who  will  render  it  aid  in 
money  and  personal  service.  With  such  legiti- 
mate help,  can  the  residents  and  its  "  neighbors  '' 
maintain  the  settlement  ?  This  would  be  the 
ideal  method,  and  Miss  Remington  in  luer  Buffalo 
experiment  has  gone  a  long  ways  toward  proving 
its  possibility. 

The  activities  at  the  Remington  Settlement  are 
similar  to  those  in  other  settlements.  For  the 
children  tliero  is  a  day  nursery,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  thirty  children.  The  report,  in 
describing  this  pleasant  home  for  the  little  ones, 
says  : 

But  the  chief  novelty  of  the  place  is  the  bath-tub.  At 
first  we  had  some  trouble  in  coaxing  the  little  ones  to 
take  part  in  this  peculiar  diversion  ;  but  after  it  was 
found  that  no  one  was  drowned  in  that  unnecessary 
amount  of  water,  and  that  the  skin  did  not  peel  off, 
even  very  timid  ones  were  willing  to  undergo  the  scrub- 
bing. One  little  tot,  while  splashing  around,  demanded, 
"  Teacher,  can't  I  bring  grandma  to  have  a  bath  ?  She 
hasn't  been  washed  all  over  since  she  left  Italy." 

A  kindergarten  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
cooperates  with  the  settlement.  There  are  kitchen- 
garden  classes  numbering  over  eighty  attendants. 
Five  large  rooms  are  open  every  evening  for  the 
boys'  clubs,  which  have  three  hundred  regular  at- 
tendants. The  boys  are  divided  into  small  groups 
for  manual  training  and  various  handicrafts. 
They  also  have  games,  stories,  and  gymnastics  to 
vary  their  evenings,  and  frequent  entertainments. 
"Are  we  going  to  eat  to-night?"  is  an  oft-re- 
peated question  with  the  boys.  They  have  done 
good  work  in  chair-caning  and  shoe- repairing. 
The  latter  work  is  taught  by  a  first-class  shoe- 
maker, and  they  mend  their  own  shoes  and  bring 
others  from  home  to  repair,  and  mend  for  chil- 
dren who  attend  other  classes.  The  manual- 
training  classes  for  girls  enroll  as  many  as  there 
are  tools  for  them  to  work  with,  and  the  sewing 
classes  are  large.  Classes  in  music  and  short- 
hand are  maintained  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
older  girls  are  organized  as  the  Friendly  Work- 
ers, and  the  women  into  mothers'  clubs  and  sew- 
ing circles.  A  circulating  library,  a  penny  savings- 
bank,  and  a  system  of  friendly  visiting  are  among 
the  helpful  activities. 

The  religious  work  of  the;settlement  is  a  Sun- 
day-school with  three  hundred   attendants,  and 
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Gospel  services  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  even- 
ings, at  which  the  attendance  is  very  large.  The 
religious  work  seems  not  to  affect  in  the  least 
unfavorably  the  usefulness  and  extent  of  the  set- 
tlement's  work,  although  most  of  the  community 
are  Catholics,  Jews,  or  non-religious  persons. 

Many  nationalities  are  represented  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  neighborhood,  cliief  among  them 
being  Italian,  Irish,  French,  German,  and  Pol- 
ish. Canal  Street  in  this  region  is  notoriously  a 
street  of  low  saloons,  dance  houses,  and  houses 
of  prostitution.  They  are  scattered  tliick  among 
the  poorest  working  people,  and  do  their  deadly 
evil  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  most  defense- 
less citizens.  For  the  unfortunate  girls  of  tliis 
street  Miss  Remington  and  her  associates  have 
been  able  to  do  a  little.  The  trained  nurse  at 
the  settlement  made  three  hundred  and  fifty  calls 
on  these  girls  in  cases  of  sickness.  She  invited 
them  to  her  room  each  Wednesday  evening  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Games  were  played,  refresh- 
ments served,  and  reading  and  instruction  con- 
tributed to  many  pleasant  evenings  ;  above  all, 
friendship  and  sympathy  were  extended.  Twenty- 
three  girls  attended.      The  residents  have  been 


able  to  send  forty  girls  to  their  homes  or  to  tem- 
porary homes  away  from  old  associations.  This 
work  has  been  purely  incidental,  and  in  the  way 
of  neighborly  kindness,  as  neither  the  time  nor 
equipment  of  the  settlement  permits  of  a  regular 
work  among  this  unfortunate  class. 

One  is  very  deeply  impressed,  in  a  visit  to  this 
BuiTalo  settlement,  with  its  immense  value  in 
transforming  homes  and  as  a  center  of  social  life, 
useful  instruction,  and  neighborly  kindness  in 
the  squalid  region  where  it  is  situated.  Its  work 
is  more  than  impressive — it  is  inspiring — and  its 
results  and  possibilities  cause  humane  and  sym- 
patlietic  people  to  want  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
The  growth  and  rapid  increase  of  settlements 
make  it  important  to  consider  how  tliey  may  do 
the  most  for  the  community  and  how  best  keep 
true  to  their  highest  ideals.  The  Buffalo  settle- 
ment is  suggestive  of  the  value  of  close  contact 
with  the  neediest,  of  a  sure  method  of  improving 
the  homes  of  the  people  and  influencing  them  in 
numberless  ways  as  citizens  and  home-makers  ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  it  sets  forth  a  practical 
way  in  which  certain  settlements  may  become  in 
whole  or  in  part  self-supporting. 


CHARLESTON    AND    HER   "WEST   INDIAN 

EXPOSITION." 


THE  "  South  Carolina  and  Interstate  and  "West 
Indian  Exposition,"  which  opened  on  De- 
cember 1,  at  Charleston,  is  really  the  first  typically 
Southern  fair,  for  Atlanta  is  far  north  of  South 
Carolina  in  everything  except  latitude.  The  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina,  and  more  especially  of 
Charleston,  have  in  this  enterprise  two  general 
objects  in  view  besides  the  specific  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  trade  and  progress  of  their  own 
city, — to  exhibit  before  the  world  the  achieve- 
ments of  Southern  industry  and  art,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  great  and  important  future  of  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  and  Spanish  America. 

Charleston  has  a  special  interest  in  this  coming 
trade  with  the  West  Indies,  for  it  is  the  most 
considerable  and  advantageous  port  on  the  South 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Tlie  engineering  work  done 
by  General  Gillmore  and  his  successors  has  given 
a  magnificent  channel  of  thirty  feet  depth,,  which 
is  gradually  being  still  furtlier  increased  by  the 
action  of  the  jetties.  Charleston  is  the  most  ac- 
cessible city  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi A^ alley,  taking  St.  Louis  as  the  center. 
The    excellent    harbor    and    important    strategic 


location  of  the  city  have  induced  the  national 
government  to  establish  one  of  its  largest  naval 
stations  there.  Charleston  is  now  the  port  of  ship- 
ment for  the  Sea  Island  cotton,  the  finest  variety 
in  the  world  ;  and  South  Carolina  takes  first 
place,  too,  in  the  quality  of  the  rice  produced  on 
the  marshes  and  lowlands  of  the  eastern  coast. 

Thus,  although  Charleston  is  a  city  of  but 
fifty- five  thousand  inhabitants,  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  negroes,  it  is  natural  that  her  enter- 
prising citizens  sliould  call  forcible  attention  by 
this  exposition  to  the  inviting  future  of  com- 
merce with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Senator  De- 
pew  summed  up  the  opportunity  in  his  oration 
the  inaugura;tion  of  the  exposition  : 

Mystery  and  distance  have  so  fired  our  imagination 
and  filled  our  minds,  that  we  have  neglected  the  op- 
portunities at  our  doers.  Our  trade  witli  the  West  India 
islands  has  received  little  encouragement.  It  has  been 
the  theme  of  neither  the  writer,  the  orator,  nor  the  states- 
man, and  Congress  has  been  to  busy  with  telescopic 
visions  to  use  its  unaided  eyes.  In  1900,  our  exports  to 
the  West  Indies  were  greater  than  to  all  the  republics 
of  South  and  Central  America  together,  greater  than  to 
all  the  far  East,  and  greater  than  to  all  the  countries  of 
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(The  Chief  Building  ot  the  South  Carolina  and  West  Indian  Exposition.) 


Coutineutal  Europe  coinI)iiuHl, 
leaving  out  Germauy  and 
France.  And  yet,  while  Caiuidn 
buys  60  per  cent,  of  all  her  im- 
ports from  the  United  States, 
the  West  Indies  only  purchase 
30,  and  South  America  10,  per 
cent. 

Although  it  was  as  late  as 
January,  1901,  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  appropriated  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the 
State  exhibit,  the  entire  ex- 
position was  in  a  much  more 
complete  condition  on  open- 
ing day  than  is  the  rule  with 
such  institutions.  In  gen- 
eral, the  South  Carolinians, 
under  the  energetic  leader- 
ship of  Capt.  F.  W.  Wag- 
ener,  president  of  the  ex- 
position company,  have 
shown  the  most  notable  en- 
terprise,  ingenuity,  and 
good  taste  in  availing  them- 
selves of  their  natural  ad- 
vantages for  making  an  attractive  and  imposing  tion  in  a  Northern  city  of  such  large  edifices, 
exposition  with  the  comparatively  small  amount  The  site  of  the  exposition  is  a  tract  of  one 
of  money  at  their  disposal.  The  one  fact  of  the  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  situated,  as  regards  the 
proximity  of  the  world-famous  Carolina  pine  has  city  of  Charleston,  just  about  as  if  it  lay  along 
almost  cut  the  cost  of  building  in  half,  as  com-  upper  Riverside  Drive,  were  Manhattan  Island 
pared  with  the  cost   of    corresponding    construe-      substituted  for  the  neck  on  which  Charleston  is 

built.  The  Ashley  River 
corresponds  to  the  Hudson, 
Cooper  River  to  the  East 
River,  and  the  fashionable 
residence  portion  of  Charles- 
ton to  Battery  Park.  The 
exposition  grounds  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  every 
way  ;  only  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  they  can  be 
reached  easily  by  pi-ivate 
conveyance,  electric  or 
steam  cai's,  and  their  front- 
age on  the  water  enables 
'ocean-going  vessels  to  un- 
load right  on  the  exposition 
premises. 

But  even  more  important 
than  the  material  advantages 
of  the  location  is  the  natural 
attractiveness  of  the  ground. 
A  beautiful  park  was  already 
awaiting  tlie  exposition  - 
THE  FAMOUS  LOWNDES  MANSION.  makers   on    the  famous  old 

(The  Woman's  Building  of  the  Exposition.')  Lowndes  estate    now  owned 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING. 

by  Captain  AVagener,  This  aristocratic  and  liistoric 
estate,  dating  from  away  before  the  Revolution, 
is  charmingly  typical  of  Charleston,  Carolina, 
and.  the  South,  with  its  shady  drives,  inviting 
walks,  and  groves  of  truly  magnificent  live-oaks. 
Captain  Wagener  has  generously  presented  this 
interesting  estate  to  the  exposition,  and  the  fine 
old  colonial  Lowndes  mansion  is  itself  one  of  the 
exposition  houses, — the  Woman's  Building. 

With  such  a  fascinating  retreat  from  the  weari- 
iness  of  overmuch  sightseeing,  with  such  easy 
distances,  with  the  perfect  climate  of  Charleston 
from  December  to  May,  that  frequently  allows 
out-of-door  roses  to  grace  the  Christmas  d  inner - 
table,  the  exposition  visitor  should  find  a  hap- 
pily distinctive  feature  in  sightseeing, — some- 
thing of  the  grace  and  ease  of  life  at  hand,  which 
to  a  Southern  fair,  and  especially  to  a  Charleston 
fair,  should  be  peculiarly  appropriate. 

The  many  Northern  visitors  who  will  undoubt- 
edly stop  over  from  their  winter  migration  will, 
indeed,  find  Charleston  it- 
self worth  a  visit,  with  its 
rich  historic  associations,  its 
traditions  of  social  distinc- 
tion and  the  best  Southern 
culture,  its  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque buildings  and  street 
scenes,  no  less  than  the  ex- 
position proper.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,* 
Charleston  was  the  fourth 
city  of  the  Union,  in  point 
of  population,  and  second  to 
none  in  the  elegance  of  its 
society  and  the  refinements 
of  life.  Indeed,  Josiah  Quin- 
cy,  hailing  from  Boston  it- 
self, placed  Charleston  easily 
first  in  the  American  civili- 
zation of  a  century  ago. 


Tlu!  exposition  has  foui'leeii  principal  buildings, 
and  all  are  now  completed.  Those  on  the  iiortli- 
ern  section  of  the  grounds,  and  the  Lowndes  es- 
tate, with  its  rolling  land  and  gracefid  live-oak 
trees,  are  less  formal  in  architecture  ;  Mr.  Brad- 
ford L.  Gilbert,  in  charge  of  the  designing,  has 
had  the  good  taste  to  refrain  from  aggressive  ef- 
forts in  the  structures  built  on  this  naturally 
beautiful  piece  of  ground.  Thus,  the  Machinery 
and  Transportation  Building,  and  the  Negro 
Building,  are  long  and  low  in  outline,  constructed 
in  the  general  type  of  the  Mexican  missions. 
In  the  southern  half  of  the  exposition  grounds, 
the  more  elaborate  essays  in  architecture  have 
been  made  around  the  four  sides  of  a  wide  plaza. 
The  central  figure  is,  appropriately,  the  Cotton 
Palace,  360  feet  long,  160  feet  high,  and  cover- 
ing 50,000  square  feet.  These  figures  will  show 
that  the  enterprise  is  on  no  small  scale.  The 
architecture  of  the  main  buildings  is  throughout 
more  or  less  true  Spanish  renaissance.  The  color 
is  ivory,  with  the  roofs  simulating  the  red -tile 
characteristic  of  this  Spanish -American  type. 
The  material  of  the  buildings  is  Carolina  pine, 
with  iron  strengthening,  the  whole  covered  with 
the  usual  "staff  composition. 

As  one  looks  down  the  plaza,  the  Liberal  Ai'ts 
Building  is  on  the  right  of  the  Cotton  Palace, 
and  to  the  left,  the  Agricultural  Building.  At 
the  northern  end  of  the  Plaza  is  the  Auditorium, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  4,000,  and  at  the  en- 
trance are  the  Administration  Building  and  Min- 
erals and  Forestry  edifice. 

The  great  Plaza  itself  is  1,200  feet  long  and 
900  feet  wide,  while  the  general  effect  of  spa- 
ciousness and  the  impressiveness  of  the  building 
masses  on  the  sides  have  been  increased  by  the 
construction  of  a  sunken  garden   below  sloping 
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green  terraces  in  the  center  of  the  space.  This 
pleasant  court,  lined  with  majestic  palmettos, 
will,  over  and  above  its  aesthetic  use,  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  seeing  the  exhibits  in  the  build- 
ings about  it. 

Tliere  is  a  Midway,  of  course,  and  a  race  track 
and  a  live-stock  exhibit.    Of  the  special  American 
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exhibits,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  are  well  in 
the  lead  ;  New  York  appropriated  only  $15,000 
for  the  entire  enterprise,  so  that  her  building,  an 
inviting  Spanish  "casa,"  built  around  a  small 
court,  is  naturally  not  imposing  in  size. 

The  management  of  the  art  exhibition  has,  it 
is  said,  made  especially  good  use  of  native  oppor- 
tunities in  procuring  canvases  of  famous  early 
American  painters  that  have  never  before  been 
shown  to  the  public.  From  the  aristocratic  homes 
of  South  Carolina,  some  examples  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  Copley,  Sully,  and  the  Peales  have  been 
loaned  by  public-spirited  citizens  wdio  would  noi 
have    allowed    these    heirlooms    to    leave    their 
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homes  for  any  other  consideration  than  the  glo- 
rification of  the  South  Carolina  Exposition. 
Visiting  amateurs  will  find  a  treat  in  these  rare 
pictures. 

The  attendance  has  promised  to  be  very  good  ; 
there  were  20,000  people  present  on  opening  day 
— moi'e,  indeed,  than  saw  tlie  formal  exercises  of 
the  Buffalo  fair  ;  moreover,  the  set  of  winter 
tourist  travel  to  the  South  and  Southeast  is  only 
now  beginning.  Charleston  is  easily  reached 
from  the  North  and  West,  with  an  excellent  pas- 
senger steamship  line  direct  from  New  York,  and 
three  great  railroad  systems  vying  with  each  other 
to  offer  the  fastest  and  most  luxurious  trains  to 
the  wealthy  pleasure  and  health  seekers  that  flock 
to  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  in  the 
■winter  and  early  spring. 
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THE   EDUCATIONAL  VALUE   OF   PLAY. 

BY  DR.    JOHN   E.   BRADLEY. 


^T^HE   late    President    Barnard,    of    Columbia 
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University,  in  answei'ing  the  question, 
•'  How  was  I  educated  ?"  begins  by  raising  the 
counter-question,  "  Was  I,  in  fact,  ever  educated 
;it  all?"  Not  that  he  had  not  had  teachers 
enough,  but  that  their  relations  to  him  had  been 
such  that  he  doubted  whether  they  had  i-eally 
educated  him.  While  he  honored  and  loved 
many  of  them,  he  attributed  most  of  his  "educa- 
tion," such  as  it  was,  to  certain  incidental  mold- 
ing influences  and  to  "contact  with  the  other 
fellows."  Text- books  and  schoolroom  drill  are 
only  one  factor  in  education. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Superin- 
tendents' Association,  at  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing. Dean  Briggs,  of  Harvard  University,  said 
that  "  while  the  football  player  gets  a  little 
culture  from  his  studies,  he  gets  his  education 
from  Ins  football,''  and  that  "the  whole  drift  of 
the  present  time  is  to  turn  work  into  play  and 
play  into  work."  His  position  was  promptly 
challenged,  and  in  the  discussion  which  en- 
sued the  perils  of  football,  mechanical  drill,  and 
mental  discipline  were  all  vividly  portrayed. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  "  mental  discipline,"  or  whether  Dean 
Briggs'  critics  differ  from  him  as  radically  as 
they  suppose,  let  us  note  some  of  the  changes 
which  the  present  "  diift ''  has  produced,  and 
then  consider  the  service  of  play  in  educa- 
tion. We  have  been  i-ather  strenuously  engaged 
for  twenty  years  or  more  in  introducing  the 
"new  education,"  as  it  is  inaccurately  called. 
What  has  it  brought  us  ? 

Much  unprofitable  discussion,  no  doubt  ;  some- 
times a  search  for  a  short-cut  or  a  royal  road, 
and  sometimes  a  Quixotic  battle  with  the  whole 
existing  order  of  things,  but,  on  the  whole,  a 
clearer  purpose  and  a  wiser  plan  in  most  of  our 
educational  work. 

It  has  given  us  the  kindergarten,  that  beauti- 
ful vestibule  to  education,  in  which  the  child's 
love  of  play  and  liis  active  impulses  are  gently 
directed  a,nd  utilized.  It  has  carried  the  spirit 
of  the  kindergarten  and  some  of  its  methods  into 
the  primary  grades,  making  the  schoolroom  at- 
tractive and  relieving  school  life  of  its  old-time 
severity.  It  has  simplified  and  extended  the 
work  of  the  middle  grades,  yielding  opportuni- 
ties and  results  which  were  unknown  a  few  years 
ago.  It  has  multiplied  high  schools,  raised  their 
grade,    and    greatly    increased     the    number    of 


their  pupils  ;  added  normal  schools  and  technical 
schools  to  our  educational  system,  and  dissemi- 
nated the  idea  that  men  and  women  must  be  spe- 
cifically trained  and  equipped  for  their  future 
calling.  It  lias  developed  the  elective  system  in 
higher  education,  bringing  hundreds  of  modern 
topics  within  reach  of  the  student.  It  has  sought 
out  and  applied  the  "natural  method"  in  ele- 
mentary education  and  developed  it  into  the 
"scientific  method"  of  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity, encouraging  the  student 'to  undertake  in- 
vestigations, gather  facts,  and  reach  conclusions 
which  shall  be,  in  a  way,  first-hand.  All  this  it 
has  already  accomplished  ;  where  conditions 
have  been  favorable,  it  has  done  much  more, 
while  there  are  few  places  into  which  more  or 
less  of  these  vitalizing  movements  have  not  pene- 
trated . 

Why  has  a  "drift"  which  has  brought  such 
valuable  results  tended  to  turn  work  into  play 
and  play .  into  work  ?  Because  we  have  been 
trying  to  learn  the  lessons  which  nature  teaches 
and  to  apply  them  in  our  work.  In  the  growth 
of  the  child,  nothing  is  more  I'emarkable  than 
his  ceaseless  activity.  Every  waking  moment 
is  filled  with  action.  His  frequent  mishaps  and 
bruises  cause  little  concern,  but  a  premature 
sedateness  is  a  matter  of  serious  import.  Should 
his  noisy  restlessness  cease  even  for  a  short  time, 
his  mother  is  filled  with  apprehension  for  his 
safety  or  his  health.  As  he  increases  in  strength 
and  intelligence,  his  inclination  to  play  becomes 
more  marked.  Activity  which  before  seemed 
aimless  is  now  vigorously  directed  to  a  definite 
purpose.  His  impulse  to  play  constantly  asserts 
itself.  If  toys  and  companions  and  cheerful 
surroundings  are  lacking,  the  play  instinct  may 
be  modified,  but  will  not  be  suppressed.  Indeed, 
that  would  be  an  unnatural  child  whose  laughter 
and  crying  did  not  spring  in  rapid  alternation, 
and  whose  fickleness  was  not  at  once  his  mother's 
daily  amusement  and  despair. 

The  purpose  of  nature  in  this  insatiable  love  of 
play  is  obvious.  It  is  to  develop  her  children 
and  prepare  them  for  their  life-work.  The  law  of 
growth  is  use.  Play  is  nature's  mode  of  secur- 
ing practice  in  necessary  acts.  No  sense-organ, 
no  muscle  or  nerve,  can  be  fully  developed  and 
made  available  for  effective  service  without  long- 
continued  exercise.  This  is  true  of  animals  no 
less  than  of  man.  The  kitten  in  its  play  seems 
to  be   bent  only  upon  amusement,  as  when  she 
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pounces  upon  the  straying  ball  or  leaf,  but  slie  is 
I'eally  training  herself  to  spring  with  unerring 
swiftness  upon  her  future  prey.  Seton-Thomp- 
son  has  shown  us,  in  his  stories  of  the  woods 
and  the  plain,  that  many  wild  animals  would 
stai've  were  they  not  trained  in  their  native 
haunts,  while  still  very  young,  for  the  predatory 
life  which  they  are  to  lead.  Their  early  educa- 
tion takes  the  form  of  play  and  is  their  daily 
delight.  Their  distinctive  traits  ai'e  carefully 
cultivated,  and  their  progress  is  rapid.  The 
keen  senses,  the  cunning  stratagem,  the  noise- 
less pursuit,  and  the  fierce  encounter  are  all  fore- 
told in  their  play.  The  animal  which  can  play 
best  becomes  the  one  which  can  hunt  best  and 
most  surely  escape  when  pursued.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  nature,  he  will  survive  long  after  his  less 
playful  mates  have  perished. 

Play  indicates  the  growth  of  powers  and  ca- 
pacities which  require  exercise  for  their  com- 
plete unfolding.  The  muscles  become  firmer, 
the  bones  tougher,  the  lungs  larger,  and  the 
heart  stronger  because  of  the  love  of  play.  Every 
function  is  improved,  and  the  whole  body  is 
built  up  and  strengthened. 

No  less  valuable  is  the  mental  stimulus  of 
play.  The  child  is  trained  by  it  to  quick  per- 
ception, rapid  judgment,  prompt  decision.  His 
imagination  cunningly  suggests  a  thousand  things 
to  be  done,  and  then  trains  the  will  and  every 
power  of  body  and  mind  in  the  effort  to  do 
them.  The  sports  of  childhood  are  admirably 
adapted  to  quicken  the  senses  and  sharpen  the 
wits.  A  simple  little  game,  like  tag  or  hide-and- 
seek,  calls  many  faculties  into  exercise  and  keeps 
them  alert.  Ready  control  is  obtained  both  of 
body  and  of  mind.  Nature  has  effective  ways 
in  her  school  of  securing  the  exercise  which  is 
needed  to  develop  every  mental  and  every  bodily 
power.  She  fills  the  activity  brim -full  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  then  gives  her  children  freedom,  as- 
sured that  they  will  be  their  own  best  teachers. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Yoder  has  made  a  minute  study 
of  the  boyhood  of  fifty  eminent  men  of  modern 
times — most  of  them  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  related  that  every  one  of  them  was 
fond  of  play,  active  in  it,  in  his  boyhood. 
Many  of  them  were  leaders  in  outdoor  sports. 
Not  one  of  them  carries  out  the  idea,  formerly  so 
prevalent,  that  great  men  were  sickly  or  phys- 
ically inactive  in  youth. 

Many  have  preferred  some  system  of  gym- 
nastic drill  to  play.  These  drills  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  securing  for  every  member  of  a  class 
a  certain  amount  of  physical  exercise,  and  they 
do  not  require  large  playgrounds  or  athletic 
fields  ;  but  they  lack  tlie  spontaneity  and  mental 
stimulus  of  play.      Professor  Mahaffy  says  that 


"  the  schoolboy  who  is  trained  in  cricket,  foot- 
ball, and  rowing  enjoys  a  physical  training  which 
no  gymnastics,  no  classical  training  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  ever  equaled."  It  is  not  so  much  form 
as  freedom  of  action  which  is  needed.  Dr.  Weise, 
commissioned  by  the  German  Government  to 
study  the  organization  of  the  English  public 
schools,  commended  this  freedom  and  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  English  games  in  contrast  witli 
tlie  German  gymnastics.  He  said  in  his  report 
that  the  young  men  of  Eton  and  Rugby  did  not 
play  in  order  to  develop  their  muscles,  expand 
their  lungs,  quicken  their  circulation,  improve 
their  figures,  or  add  grace  to  their  bearing. 
Tiiey  thought  of  none  of  these  things.  Tiiey 
simply  played  from  the  love  of  playing,  and  all 
these  and  many  other  benefits  were  tiie  result. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  work  which  trans- 
forms a  boy  into  a  man,  but  it  is  also  to  be  said 
that  the  boy  of  promise  plays.  His  love  of  fun 
is  his  clioicest  gift,  for  he  thus  secures  the  health 
and  vitality  which  are  to  be  his  working  capital. 
Play  lays  the  foundation  of  strength — strength 
of  body,  strength  of  mind — and  then  it  trains 
the  directive  power  which  is  to  use  it.  While  it 
springs  from  an  instinct,  an  irresistible  impulse, 
it  contributes  to  the  highest  rational  ends.  It 
quickens  the  perceptive  processes,  brightens  the 
imagination,  trains  the  judgment.  What  can 
be  more  charming  than  the  youthful  flashes  of 
wit  and  wisdom  which  it  elicits  ?  The  habits  of 
thought  induced  in  childhood  by  the  happy  hours 
of  play  are  some  of  the  most  precious  things  in 
education.  Few  traits  can  be  more  desirable 
than  mental  vivacity  and  responsiveness,  than 
ready  appreciation  and  a  disposition  to  be  easily 
pleased,  than  joy  in  wholesome  companionship, 
than  an  instinctive  condemnation  of  whatever  is 
untrue  or  unfair.  Nature  intends  that  this  eatly 
impulse  shall  so  stimulate  the  sensibilities  and 
lighter  emotions  as  to  infuse  gladness  and  spar- 
kle into  the  activities  of  the  mind  as  long  as  one 
lives.  "It  is  a  crime  against  a  child, "  says 
Dickens,  "to  rob  it  of  its  childhood."  His 
books  contributed  largely  to  the  emancipation  of 
childhood  from  cruel  hardship,  and  the  schools 
have  been  quite  transformed  since  he  wrote  ;  but 
there  is  still  too  much  repression  in  education.  If 
the  child  is  denied  his  rightful  sports,  if  prema- 
ture quiet  and  sedateness  are  enforced,  he  will 
lose  the  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  which  should 
be  his  intellectual  and  moral  tonic  all  his  days. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  the  inven- 
tion of  schoolroom  games.  Some  of  them  pos- 
sess all  the  interest  of  outdoor  play.  They  may 
be  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  many  of  the  old 
city  schools  ;  but,  in  future,  let  us  locate  our 
schools  wliere  reasonable  playgrounds  can  be  pro- 
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vided,  and  let  us  give  plenty  of  time  for  recess. 
"Man  made  the  school;  God  made  the  play- 
ground," says  AValtcr  Bagehot.  VVliy  should  we 
mar  the  divine  plan  in  our  efforts  to  educate  the 
child  V 

Nowhere  is  the  beneficent  service  of  play  more 
apparent  than  in  the  training  of  the  will.  No 
element  of  character  is  more  fundamental  tlian 
will-power.  It  is  tliis  regal  faculty  whicli  gives 
efficiency  to  all  the  rest.  Man  is  strong  or  weak, 
upright  or  corrupt,  according  to  the  attitude  and 
strength  of  liis  will.  Whatever  augments  the 
will,  if  rightly  directed,  enriches  every  otiier 
power.  Like  other  functions,  it  is  trained  and 
developed  by  exercise. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  admix-ably  the 
sports  of  childhood  are  adapted  to  train  and 
strengthen  this  powei'.  In  the  school  of  nature 
ample  provision  is  made  for  its  cultivation.  How 
instinctively  do  schoolboys  turn  to  wrestling 
and  racing.  Games  of  strength  or  skill  appeal 
to  each  contestant  to  put  forth  his  utmost  efforts. 
Again  and  again  the  test  recurs,  and  each  time 
the  will  marshals  all  its  forces  to  attain  the  end 
desired.  The  youth  who  evinces  greatest  force 
of  will  becomes  the  leading  spirit  of  his  group  of 
playmates  or  the  captain  of  his  athletic  team. 
Thus,  the  man  learns  in  his  youth  to  meet  com- 
petitors, to  surmount  obstacles,  to  face  an  oppo- 
nent, to  unite  his  efforts  with  those  of  others. 
In  such  ways  as  these,  every  successful  man 
must  learn  early  in  life  the  joy  of  achievement. 
Napoleon  said  that  he  nuide  his  generals  out  of 
mud.  He  gave  them  something  to  do  and  then 
inspired  them  with  a  determination  to  do  it. 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  late  in  life,  sat 
watching  a  game  of  football  among  the  students 
of  Eton  College,  he  said,  "  Tliere's  where  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  won. " 

Play  is  a  preparation  for  work.  It  soon  ceases 
to  satisfy  unless  it  involves  an  end  to  be  attained 
— unless,  in  a  way,  it  becomes  work  ;  and  it  is 
no  less  true  that  work,  in  order  to  be  at  its  best, 
must  have  in  it  some  of  the  charm  of  play.  It 
is  not  easy  to  sharply  distinguish  play  from 
work.  Rigid  definitions  fail.  The  boy  soon  out- 
grows the  sports  of  childhood.  The  games  which 
yesterday  absorbed  all  his  energy  and  filled  him 
with  delight  find  him  listless  to-day.  They  are 
to  liim  like  twice-told  tales  ;  his  mind  refuses  to 
be  interested,  and  soon  feels  a  positive  revulsion 
against  them.  Hence,  the  games  of  childhood 
follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  a 
few  years'  difference  in  age  forms  a  serious  bar- 
rier to  the  association  in  play  of  the  children  of 
the  same  school  or  even  of  the  same  family. 

No  one  cares  for  play  which  is  too  easy. 
Tricks  and  puzzles  lose  their  interest  when   w(> 


know  how  to  do  them.  Football  and  chess  rank 
high  among  games  because!  they  are  difficult, 
but  sports  and  pastimes  which  require  no  effort 
become  intolerably  dull.  Mere  muscular  exer- 
cise affords  little  enjoyment.  Set  your  boy  to 
run  alone  up  and  down  a  field,  and  Iiow  quickly 
will  he  tire  ;  but  give  liim  companions  and  a 
ball,  and  he  will  i>lay  for  hours  with  keenest 
delight.  Among  adults,  play  is  a  means  of  rest 
and  reci'eation,  not  so  much  because  it  involves 
physical  exercise  as  because  it  absorbs  one's  en- 
ergies and  turns  them  into  a  new  channel. 
Every  worker  should  have  his  avocation  as  well 
as  his  vocation — a  congenial  way  of  employing 
his  leisure  hours.  It  should  be  active  and  di- 
verting ;  loafing  is  not  play.  In  certain  condi- 
tions of  depleted  health,  the  equilibrium  is  re- 
stored and  full  vigor  secured,  not  by  mechanical 
exercise,  much  less  by  idleness,  but  by  a  fresh 
interest.  And  so  the  skillful  physician,  instead 
of  prescribing  Indian  clubs  or  a  daily  walk  be- 
fore breakfast  for  such  a  patient,  ascertains  his 
habits  and  the  bent  of  his  thoughts,  and  tries  to 
get  him  absorbingly  interested  in  some  pursuit 
which  involves  appropriate  exercise.  He  sends 
him  on  a  fishing  or  hunting  excursion,  encour- 
ages him  to  cultivate  flowers,  to  travel,  to  engage 
in  athletic  exercise, — anything  to  really  interest 
him  and  at  the  same  time  afford  proper  physical 
conditions. 

Work,  in  order  to  be  at  its  best,  must  have  in 
it  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  play.  It  must  not 
be  drudgery.  The  laborer  who  toils  merely  for 
his  wages  will  never  find  real  pleasure  in  his 
work.  It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  feel 
that  he  is  earning  a  livelihood,  but  he  must  be- 
come interested,  stimulated,  by  the  hope  of  pro- 
motion or  the  desire  to  excel,  before  he  can  feel 
true  enjoyment  in  it.  When  this  higher  motive 
enters  into  it,  his  powers  of  accomplishment  will 
be  vastly  increased.  Give  him  an  interest  in  the 
business,  a  share  in  its  profits,  some  voice  in  its 
management,  and  he  is  transformed.  Work 
then  becomes  to  him  an  enthusiasm,  a  kind  of 
game  in  which  he  has  a  part.  He  is  [)layingfor 
success  ;  important  results  depend  upon  his  en- 
ergy and  skill.  The  enterprising  business  man, 
like  the  football-player,  is  alert,  full  of  vigor, 
and  intent  upon  the  next  move.  The  difference 
between  them  is  not  very  radical. 

Considerable  effort  is  made  to  infuse  into  school 
work  an  element  of  play.  Primary  teachers  have 
complained  tliat  this  is  done  to  such  an  extent 
in  the  kindergarten  that  the  children  expect, 
when  they  enter  the  first  grade,  that  their  teach- 
ers will  do  all  the  work  and  let  them  do  nothing 
but  play.  But  these  teachers  are  learning  how 
to  utilize  the  interest  and   receptivity  which  the 
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kindergarten  has  created  and  to  build  upon  tlie 
foundation  which  it  has  laid.  Better  than  this, 
they  have  learned  to  carry  the  spirit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten into  the  work  of  the  grades  and  proved 
its  value  in  many  ways.  The  dreary,  monoto- 
nous drill,  which  was  once  so  much  extolled,  has 
given  place  to  enlivening  exercise  and  joyful  ac- 
quisition. The  shrill- voiced  wiekier  of  the  birch 
whose  pupils  shouted  in  concert  their  answers  to 
set  questions  has  found  other  and,  let  us  hope, 
more  congenial  occupation.  Does  the  kindergar- 
ten "lack  system?"  Do  the  children  ask  too 
many  questions  ?  Let  us  be  glad.  Why  should 
not  the  restless,  inquisitive  instincts  of  the  child 
be  captured  in  their  first  joyful  unfolding  and 
turned  to  account  in  his  upbuilding  ?  Countless 
phenomena  in  nature  and  life  appeal  to  his  curi- 
osity. He  needs  to  know  about  them.  He  will 
never  again  be  able  to  acquire  and  assimilate  the 
knowledge  so  easily.  Teach  him  the  thmgs 
which  he  can  learn  ;  do  not  arrest  his  develop- 
ment and  make  him  hate  school  by  trying  to 
"drill"  into  him  a  knowledge  of  laws  and  pro- 
cesses which  he  cannot  comprehend.  Lack  of 
appropriate  intellectual  food  is  often  tlie  lot  of 
deaf  children.  Deprived  of  the  principal  means 
of  communication  with  their  fellows,  they  have 
but  little  to  interest  them.  Consequently,  as 
Andral  says,  the  deaf  mute  "remains  habitually 
in  a  state  of  half  childishness  ;  not  because  he  is 
constitutionally  inferior  to  other  men,  but  because 
his  powers  are  not  developed  by  intercourse." 

A  few  years  ago  an  instructive  experiment  was 
tried  in  certain  schools  in  the  city  of  Paris.  Four 
carefully  selected  teachers  were  each  assigned  to 
the  duty  of  teaching  a  class  from  the  time  the 
pupils  entered  school  until  they  completed  a 
seven  years'  course  of  study.  There  was  to  be 
no  crowding,  no  marking  time.  The  pupils  were 
not  selected,  and  the  conditions  wei*e  as  usual, 
except  the  ability  of  the  teachers.  Each  class 
completed  the  work  in  less  than  four  years — a 
suggestion  of  the  possibilities  which  await  our 
schools  as  their  teachers  become  more  skillful 
and  enthusiastic. 

In  the  best  schools,  increased  attention  is 
everywhere  given  to  the  pupil's  interest.  More 
effort  is  made  than  formerly  to  secure  it.  As  he 
becomes  more  matui-e,  his  ambition  is  appealed 
to  and  ideals  of  superiority  and  high  attainment 
are  held  before  him.  His  real  preferences  and 
aptitudes  are  sought  out  and  encouraged  ;  great 
freedom  is  given  him  in  the  selection  of  his 
studies  and  in  many  details  of  his  work.  In  the 
college,  and  even  in  the  high  school,  he  is  in- 
vited to  undertake  original  problems  and  inves- 
tigations, and  to  work  out  for  himself  in  the 
librarv  or  the  laboratorv  the  solutions  desired. 


It  is  true  that  he  might  sometimes  learn  the  re- 
quired facts  more  quickly  by  consulting  a  text- 
book or  listening  to  a  lecture.  But  this  would 
tend  to  make  him  weak  and  a  cop\'ist ;  what  is 
desired  is  that  he  should  become  strong  and  self- 
reliant.  "If  truth,"'  says  Lessing,  "were  a 
bird  which  1  held  in  my  hand,  I  would  let  it  flv 
away,  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  and  the 
benefit  of  catching  it  again. "  Education  involves 
earnest  action  ;  it  is  not  acquired  without  effort. 
The  classical  and  literary  studies,  scarcely  less 
than  the  sciences,  have  felt  the  vitalizing  touch 
of  the  new  movement. 

It  has  been  said  that  ■ '  natui'e  determines  the 
mental  caliber  and  education  merely  smooths 
the  bore  and  makes  the  aim  precise."  This  is  a 
fundamental  error,  but  too  much  of  our  teach- 
ing has  been  based  upon  it.  Training  in  forms, 
in  expression,  has  its  place  ;  it  need  not  Ik;  un- 
dervalued. But  the  great  purpose  in  true  edu- 
cation is  the  development  of  power.  Culture  is 
fine,  crudeness  is  a  hindrance,  but  culture  and 
crudeness  are  alike  insignificant  when  there  is  no 
power  behind  them.  The  great  need  is  strength. 
There  are  processes  which  are  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  education  that  diminish  rather  than  in- 
crease mental  force,  that  make  dilettantes  and 
trifiers  rather  than  earnest  men  and  women. 
There  are  aims  and  ideals  which  enfeeble  thr 
moral  stamina  and  the  intellectual  grip,  which 
take  spring  and  earnestness  out  of  both  work 
and  play,  leaving  young  men  incapable  of  great 
exertion  and  paralyzed  by  the  belief  that  genu- 
ine enthusiasm  is  in  bad  form.  An  eminent 
professor  in  one  of  our  leading  universities  at- 
tributes the  repeated  failure  of  his  institution  in 
intercollegiate  debate  to  a  lack  of  moral  earnest- 
ness among  its  students. 

The  best  type  of  business  or  professional  man 
is  one  who  is  able  to  focus  his  energies  and  bring 
them  to  bear  upon  a  definite  subject,  to  hold 
them  steadily  to  the  matter  in  hand  with  a  gi'ip 
which  is  quiet  and  easy,  but  firm.  He  may  or 
he  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  methods  of  in- 
vestigation pursued  in  modern  science,  but  he 
unconsciously  follows  them  in  the  search  for 
truth  and  the  detection  of  error.  He  is  intenselv 
in  earnest,  and  is  able  to  say,  with  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Coke,  Labor  ipse  voluptas.  Such  men  fiml 
exhilaration  in  their  work,  a  keen  delight  in  ma- 
turing their  plans,  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
which  they  encounter. 

What  is  required  in  our  school  work  is  tliat 
which  is  needed  for  successful  work  in  every -dav 
life — vitality,  spontaneity,  zest.  It  is  moro  im- 
portant in  the  school  than  in  the  office,  because 
the  ulterior  aims  and  motives  of  real  life  are 
largely  wanting  in  the  school. 
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THE  concentration  of  population  and  wealth 
in  the  great  cities  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades has  modified  to  some  extent  the  road  ques- 
tion, but  it  has  not  diminished  tne  necessity  for 
road  improvemei'.. ■  That  necessity  is  upon  us 
now  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  and 
the  beneficial  results  which  will  attend  a  suitable 
improvement  of  our  highway  system  will  greatly 
exceed  the  cost  of  such  improvement. 

The  rapid  change  from  rural  to  urban  popula- 
tion is  manifested  by  the  diminishing  proportion 
of  the  whole  people  now  found  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, by  the  absolute  diminution  of  numbers  in 
many  sections,  by  a  deterioration  in  tlie  quality 
of  those  remaining,  and  by  an  unprecedented  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  and  population  in  great 
cities.  These  facts  have  a  discouraging  aspect 
from  one  point  of  view,  but  when  considered  in 
relation  to  the  economic  law  that  produced  them 
the  situation  is  not  unhopeful.  If  we  can  pene- 
trate the  "open  secret"  which  underlies  this 
wonderful  transformation,  we  shall  find  that  cheap 
transportation  is  the  chief  factor.  There  are  no 
great  or  rapidly  growing  cities  except  those  that 
have  the  cheapest  existing  means  of  transporta- 
tion over  both  land  and  water.  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  Cleveland 
and  Chicago  mainly  because  the  first-named  cities 
could  not  obtain  such  cheap  transportation  as  has 
been  developed  on  the  Great  Lakes  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  So  long  as  the  great  rivers 
furnished  the  cheapest  means  of  transpoi'tation 
the   cities   built   on    their  banks   maintained   su- 


premacy ;  but  when  the  cheapest  means  of  trans- 
portation was  no  longer  theirs,  the  scepter  de- 
parted. 

"There  be  three  things  that  make  a  nation 
great  :  fertile  fields,  busy  workshops,  and  easy 
means  of  transportation."  The  fertility  and  ex- 
tent of  our  fields  have  developed  the  food  prod- 
ucts in  such  cheapness  and  abundance  as  never 
before  known.  Our  busy  workshops,  by  the 
division  of  labor  and  the  application  of  machin- 
ery, have  increased  the  power  of  production 
many  fold — "  Some  thirty,  some  eighty,  some  an 
huiidred-fold."  But  this  cheapness  and  abun- 
dance of  food  could  not  be  utilized,  nor  the  in- 
creased productiveness  of  labor  be  attained,  with- 
out the  cheap  means  of  transportation  whereby 
the  food  and  the  materials  for  manufacture  can 
be  assembled  together  in  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion. It  is  only  by  assembling  together  the 
people,  the  food,  and  the  materials  of  manufac- 
tui-e  that  the  great  increase  in  the  productiveness 
ot  labor  is  possible.  It  never  appears  where 
primitive  and  solitary  methods  of  employment 
prevail. 

The  cost  of  transportation  on  the  long  haul 
over  both  land  and  water  has  been  greatly  cheap- 
ened, even  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine,  within  the  last  generation.  But  the 
cost  of  transportation  over  the  common  roads  by 
animal  power  remains  almost  as  high  as  it  was  two 
generations  ago,  and  almost  as  high  as  it  is  in 
such  pooi'ly  civilized  countries  as  Mexico. 

About  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Romero,  then  minis- 
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ter  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  wrote  an 
article,  which  was  published  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  to  show  tliat  the  low  wages  of 
Mexico  was  due  largely  to  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
portation in  that  country.  And  in  that  connec- 
tion he  stated  that  the  lowest  cost  by  animal 
power  was  26  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  being  over 
the  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 

I  desired  to  make  a  comparison  of  cost  in  this 
country,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Oliio  Road  Com- 
mission, in  1893,  found  and  reported  that  the 
average  cost  in  the  State  of  Ohio  per  ton  per  mile 
by  animal  power  was  25  cents.  I  quote  from 
the  report — 

The  followiug  diagram  of  concentric  circles  is  sub- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relative  distances 
which  freight  may  be  carried  for  the  same  cost  by  tlie 
different  means  of  transportation  now  in  use;  that  is  to 
say,  horses  and  wagons,  electric  street  cars,  steam  cars, 
and  steamships  upon  the  Great  Lakes  : 


The  inner  circle  has  a  radius  of  five  miles,  and  the 
average  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  five  miles  with  horses 
(which  is  the  most  expensive  of  any  power  in  use)  is 
$1.25,  being  25  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  second  circle 
and  the  next  larger  one  has  a  radius  of  25  miles,  and 
represents  the  distance  which  a  ton  can  be  carried  with- 
out additional  cost  by  substituting  electric  cars  for 
horses  and  wagons.  This  is  estimated  at  5  cents  per  ton 
per  mile.  The  third  circle  represents  the  distance  covered 
by  the  steam  cars,  the  radius  of  the  circle  being  250 
miles,  the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  being  only  5 
mills. 

The  outer  circle  has  a  radius  of  1,000  miles,  and  repre- 
.sents  the  distance  which  can  be  i-eached  by  the  steam- 
ships upon  our  lakes  without  additional  cost ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  average  rate  of  transportation  per  ton  per  mile 
is  1}^  mills,  which  makes  for  1,000  miles  §1.25,  the  same 
as  the  cost  for  carrying  a  ton  five  miles  with  horses. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  beween  the 
distances  covered  by  the  different  kinds  of  transportation 
in  use  isas  follows:  Beginning  with  horse-power,  which 
is  the  most  expensive  and  covers  the  shorte.st  distance, 
we  have : 

Per  ton. 

Horse-power .5  miles,  cost  of  transportation, SI  .2.5 

Electric    "     25      "  "  "  1.25 

Steam  cars 2.50      "  "  "  1.35 

Steamshipsontliclakesl.OOO      "  "  "  I.^t 

In  189(),  (i(!ii.  lioy  St(uu\  at  that  time  direct- 
or of  the  Office  of  Koad  Inquiry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
issued  a  circular  in  which  the  stated,  after  two 
years  of  investigation  of  this  stibject  with  the  aid 
of  the  division  of  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  reports  had  been  gathered  from 
1,200  counties,  giving  the  average  length  of  haul 
in  miles  from  farms  to  market  or  shipping  points, 
the  average  weight  of  load  hauled,  and  the  aver- 
age cost  per  ton  per  mile.  The  figures  show  that 
the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  32  cents  ;  in  the  Northern  States,  27 
cents  ;  in  the  middle  Southern  States,  31  cents  ; 
in  the  cotton  States,  25  cents  ;  in  the  prairie 
States,  22  cents  ;  in  the  Pacific  coast  and  moun- 
tain States,  22  cents  ;  and  in  the  United  States, 
25  cents— thus  confirming  to  a  fraction  the  figures 
published  in  the  report  of  the  Ohio  Road  Com- 
mission in  1893. 

It  appears  by  the  foregoing  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  on  the  long  haul  over  both  land 
and  water  is  very  cheap,  aiui  that  the  cities  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  such  low  rates.  It  also 
appears  that  the  cost  of  transportation  by  animal 
power  in  the  country  is  very  high,  and  that  the 
rural  districts  have  greatly  suffered  by  the  loss 
of  population  and  wealth. 

Now,  if  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  would 
imitate  the  prudence  of  the  people  in  the  cities, 
by  securing,  so  far  as  possible,  cheap  transporta- 
tion for  themselves  over  the  country  roads,  they 
would  find  in  a  short  time  increasing  population, 
increasing  value  of  agricultural  lands,  increasing- 
profits  of  industry,  and  increasing  rewards  for 
labor  bestowed  upon  land. 

How  can  this  be  attained  ?  "\Ve  know  that  in 
Europe  the  cost  of  transportation  over  improved 
roads  is  only  about  7  to  S  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
or  about  one -third  the  average  cost  in  this  coun- 
try. We  also  know  that  the  annual  cost  of 
transportation  in  this  country  over  the  common 
roads  is  about  $1,000,000,000.  Two-thirds  of 
this  great  sum  could  be  saved  by  an  improved 
system  of  highways.  How  can  we  get  such  a 
system  ?  This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer. 
The  impoverished  condition  of  the  rural  districts 
makes  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  them  to 
bear  the  entire  burden  of  the  cost  of  such  im- 
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A   FARM  WAGON   FITTED  WITH  SIX-INCH  STEEL  WHEELS. 

(It  will  be  noted  that  one  wheel  is  of  the  old-style  narrow 
tire.  The  owner  reports  tliat  while  hauling  lumber  the 
narrow  wheel  caused  him  considerable  trouble  by  sliding 
off  small  stones  and  cutting  deeply  into  soft  ground,  while 
the  wide-tired  wheels  gave  him  no  trouble  at  all.) 

provement.  In  order  to  remedy  this  condition 
of  affairs,  we  propose  a  system  of  State  aid  where- 
by the  State  shall  bear  at  least  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  improvement,  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of 
a  general  fund.  By  taking  this  money  out  of  a 
general  fund,  the  concentrated  population  and 
wealth  of  the  great  cities  are  made  to  contribute 
their  proportion  of  the  cost,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  people  in  the  rural  districts  are  partially  re- 
lieved of  a  burden  that  otherwise  would  be 
greater  than  they  could  bear.  All  corporations, 
as  well  as  all  natural  persons,  contribute  to  such 
a  fund,  and  so  help  bear  the  burden  of  building 
good  roads. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  propose  that  all  prison 
labor  shall  be  directed  to  the  building  of  good 
roads  or  the  preparation  of  materials  to  be  used 
therefor. 

Tliere  is  a  great  army  of  prisoners  now  and  at 
all  times  in  th^e  United  States  whose  labor  would 
be  of  great  value  if  directed  to  this  work.  At  the 
present  time,  these  prisoners  add  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  common  wealth  ;  whereas,  if  their 
labor  were  properly  directed  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested, a  permanent  addition  of  great  value  would 
be  made  each  year.  It  is  not  necessary  that  tliese 
prisoners  sliould  be  worked  on  the  highway,  if 
that  is  thought  objectionable.  They  can  be 
worked  in  inclosures,  as  they  now  are,  only  tliey 
should  produce  road -building  matei-ials  suitable 
for  the  permanent  improvemrnt  of  tlic  liighway^, 


such  as  crushed  stone  for  macadam  roads  or 
bricks  for  pavements.  These  materials  can  be 
transported  cheaply  to  their  destination,  and  laid 
upon  the  highways  by  free  labor.  This  method 
will  eliminate  competition  with  free  labor  and 
also  competition  with  manufactured  articles  of 
commerce.  The  work  here  proposed  is  not  being 
done  by  free  labor,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  under- 
taken unless  we  bring  every  aid  to  our  assistance, 
so  as  to  cheapen  the  cost.  The  manufacturers  of 
commercial  articles  complain  of  the  competition 
of  prison -made  goods  ;  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  getting  the  proper  building  of  roads  too 
cheap.  Tliis  is  not  a  new  proposition.  Prisoners 
have  often  been  employed  at  making  roads  and 
road -making  materials  ever  since  the  children 
of  Israel  made  "bricks  without  straw"  in  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

The  States  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Pennsylvania  have  passed  laws  in 
recent  years  providing  for  State  aid  in  the  mat- 
ter of  highway  improvement.  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina  have  passed  laws  pro- 
viding for  highway  commissions,  while  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Mississippi  have  passed 
laws  providing  for  the  application  of  prison  labor 
to  the  highway  problem. 

In'  addition  to  what  the  States  can  do  for  them- 
selves, the  United  States  may  properly  do  much. 


PUBLIC   KOAD   IMPItOVEMENT  WORKS. 

(Elevator,  screens,  and  storage  bunkers,  Folsom  State 
Prison,  California.) 

It  is  a  notaHe  fact  that  the  low  rates  of  trans- 
portation already  obtained  on  the  long  haul  over 
land  and  over  water  have  been  obtained  very 
largely  on  account  of  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment given  thoin  by  tlie  general  government  at 
Washington.  Many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been   appropriated   by  Congress  annually  in  the 
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river  and  harbor  bill  to  deepen  the  i-ivei-s  am] 
harbors  and  the  water  communication  between 
the  Great  Lakes.  Subsidies  of  land  and  loans  ol' 
money  have  been  freely  grantetl  to  tiic  Western 
railroads  to  aid  in  cheapening  Iraiisportation 
across  the  plains  and  over  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
There  is  no  reason  why  aid  should  not  be  given 
.by  the  general  government  to  assist  in  cheapen- 
ing transportation  on  the  common  highways. 

We  should  befii-  in  mind  also  that  no  great 
system  of  highways  was  ever  built  iip  and  main- 
tained in  any  country  in  the  world  without  the 
substantial  aid  and  encoui-agenient  of  the  general 
government  of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  our  Government  at  Washington 
has  taken  the  matter  up  in  a  small  way  within 
the  past  eiglit  years.  In  1893,  Congress  appro- 
priated a  small  sum  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  investigations  touching  the 
question  of  road  -  building.  Each  year,  from 
that  time  on,  Congress  appropriated  §8,000  to 
continue  the  work,  until  last  year,  when  it  in- 
creased the  amount  to  SI J^, 000  ;  and  for  the 
present  year  the  sum  of  $20,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated . 

For  about  six  years,  Gen.  Roy  Stone  was  di- 
rector of  the  OflBce  of  Road  Inquiry  (a  division 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture), having  in  charge  the  investigations.  For 
about  two  years,  the  writer  has  served  as  director. 
The  limited  appropriation  so  far  made  by  Con-  extensive  tour  of  this  kind  was  undertaken  in 
gress"  does  not  permit  any  very  extensive  work  connection  with  the  good  roads  train  which,  early 
in  actual  construction.  last  summer,  went  over  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 

Scientific  experts  are  investigating  all  kinds  of      road  from   Chicago  to  New  Orleans.      The  Na- 
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pamphlets  giving  the  results  of  investigations 
made,  and  these  are  distributed  free  to  citizens 
desiring  them.  I  have  also  added  the  object- 
lesson  method  to  the  instruction  formerly  given 
by  didactic  literature,  and  have  built  several 
object-lesson  roads  in  different  States.      The  most 


road-making  materials,  both  in  the  field  and  in 
the  laboratory.  Professor  Page,  lately  of  Har- 
vard Universit}',  has  charge  of  the  laboratory  at 
Washington  for  testing  rock  and  other  road- 
making   materials.      We   have    published  many 
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tional  Association  for  Good  Roads  (of  which 
Col.  W.  H.  Moore,  of  Chicago,  is  president  and 
R.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Omaha,  is  secretary), 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
Office  of  Road  Inquiry  cooperated  on  this  tour, 

and  made  object-lesson  roads 
at  New  Orleans,  Natchez, 
Vicksburg,  Greenville, 
CI  arks  dale,  Oxford,  and 
Jackson,  Miss. ;  Jackson, 
Tenn.;  Hopkinsville,  Louis- 
ville, and  Owensborough, 
Ky. ;  and  at  Mattoon  and 
Effingham,  111.  At  each  of 
these  places  a  permanent  or- 
ganization for  good  roads 
was  formed,  and  in  each 
State  one  permanent  State 
organization  was  formed. 
This  tour  lasted  for  nearly  a 
hundred  days,  ending  Au- 
gust 1,  1901.  On  Septem- 
ber 16  we  opened  a  great 
Good     Roads    Congress    at 
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ROAD   MACHINE  AT  THE   PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION,  BUFFALO,  DURING  THE  INTERNATIONAL,  GOOD  ROADS  CONGRESS. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  continued  for  a  whole  week, 
having  delegates  from  nearly  all  the  States  and 
some  foreign  countries,  closing  September  21 
with  Good  Roads  Day  on  the  grounds  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 

The  Governor  of  Florida  was  chosen  perma- 
nent chairman  of  the  congress,  and  tlie  Governor 
of  Mississippi  reported  to  the  convention  that  his 
State  was  never  so  aroused  on  the  question  of 
good  roads  as  since  the  good  roads  train  had  vis- 
ited it. 

The  proceedings  of  the  congress  will  be  pub- 
lished in  full  by  the  Government,  and  will  be 
furnished  free  to  all  who  desire  it.  The  good 
roads  train,  with  its  entire  equipment  of  modern 
machinery,  was  also  displayed  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  on  Good  Roads 
Day.  We  had  ten  carloads  of  modern  road- 
makmg  machinery,  furnished  by  the  different 
manufacturers,  and  transported  from  Chicago  to 
the  Exposition  by  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Com- 
pany. An  object-lesson  road  was  also  built  on 
Grand  Island,  where  the  successful  use  of  this 
machinery  was  fully  demonstrated. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  look  to  the 
use  of  modern  road  -  making  machinery  as  a 
means  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  fully 
one-half. 

We  have  in  the  State  of  Ohio  approximately 
80,000  miles  of  highway,  and  in  the  entire 
United  States  probably  3, 000, 000  miles.  Of  this 
great  mileage,  only  about  1  per  cent,  has  been 
improved  by  making  the  surface  hard  and  smooth 
with  any  sort  of  paving  material.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  mileage  remains  as  earth 
roads.  In  order  to  improve  any  large  proportion 
of  this  great  mileage,  we  must  have  economical 
methods  of  handling  the  road  material.  In  re- 
cent years,  many  labor-saving  machines  have  been 
invented  and  successfully  applied  to  the  problem. 


Of  the  earth-handling  machinery,  the  elevating 
grader,  sometimes  called  the  "New  Era,"  manu- 
factured by  the  Austin  Company,  Harvey,  111., 
is  the  greatest  triumph.  It  consists  of  a  mam- 
moth plow  mounted  on  four  wheels  and  pro- 
pelled by  twelve  animals  or  by  a  traction  engine. 
The  furrow  is  rolled  on  to  an  endless  chain  or  belt 
which  constantly  moves  at  right  angles  with  the 
plow,  and  carries  the  furrow  up  an  inclined  plane 
from  four  to  six  feet  above  the  ground  and  from 
twelve  to  thirty  feet  away  from  the  plow.  The 
dirt  falls  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the  end  of 
the  carrier,  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  an 
elevated  turnpike.  When  it  becomes  necessary 
to  transport  the  dirt  any  considerable  distance, 
wagons  are  driven  under  the  end  of  the  carrier, 
and  the  deposit  of  dirt  is  received  by  the  moving 
wagon.  In  either  case  no  shoveling  or  rehan- 
dling  is  necessary.  The  wagons  not  only  receive 
their  loads  while  moving,  but  they  are  supplied 
with  automatic  dumps,  and  discharge  their  con- 
tents without  stopping.  By  this  wonderful  in- 
vention diit  can  be  moved  from  the  ditches  at 
the  sides  of  the  road  to  the  turnpike  in  the  center 
at  the  rate  of  four  cubic  yards  per  minute,  and 
at  a  cost  of  from  two  to  four  cents  per  cubic 
yard.  By  the  ordinary  methods  generally  em- 
ployed it  costs  fi'om  ten  to  thirty  cents  per  cubic 
yard  to  move  the  earth  so  as  to  form  a  turnpike. 
The  application  of  the  ' '  New  Era  "  under  favor- 
able circumstances  will  reduce  the  cost  of  making 
earth  roads  from  $.'300  per  mile  to  $100. 

Such  a  turnpike,  when  smoothed  by  a  blade 
maclnne  and  rolled  by  a  steani  roller,  will  make 
an  excellent  road  so  long  as  it  remains  dry.  But 
water  is  sure  to  soften  the  surface.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  to  harden  the  surface  by  deposit- 
ing some  suitable  substance  on  the  top  of  the 
earth  road.  The  most  suitable  substance  gener- 
ally used  for  this  purpose  is  brokeu  stone.      It  is 
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KOCK-CRUSHIXG   OLTFIT  USEU   IN   OBJECT-LESSON   ROAD- 
BUILDING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

very  common  for  persons  improving  roads  to 
suppose  that  large  stones  are  necessary  as  a  foun- 
datiou  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  traffic.  This 
is  a  mistake.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desira- 
ble to  have  any  large  stones  in  the  roadbed  any- 
where. The  entire  roadbed  should  be  formed 
by  the  use  of  angular  fragments  of  rock  reduced 
to  a  uniform  size  by  crushing  and  screening.  No 
stone  should  be  used  whose  greatest  dimension 
is  over  two  and  one -half  inches.  These  angular 
fragments,  so  reduced  to  a  uniform  size  and  spread 
upon  the  roadbed,  will  consolidate  under  pressure 
with  moisture  so  as  to  form  one  homogeneous 
mass  that  will  not  only  be  hard,  smooth,  and 
durable,  but  it  will  also  be  impervious  to  water, 
which   is   the   greatest  enemv  of  the  road.     So 


tei-ial  which  heretofore  was  not  available,  but 
which  was  actually  an  incumbrance  on  the  land. 
Trap  rock,  which  is  tlie  best  for  finishing  the  sur- 
face of  a  much -traveled  road,  is  made  available 
now,  though  it  was  too  hard  to  be  reduced  by 
the  hand  process.  We  have  automatic  spreading 
wagons  wliich  enable  us  to  place  this  material  on 
the  road  with  but  little  hand  labor.  The  ma- 
terial is  loaded  from  elevated  bins  by  gravity 
and  spread  from  wagons  with  automatic  dumps. 
Good,  durable  roads  can  be  produced  at  about 
$5,000  per  mile. 

The  latest  and  most  novel  method  of  educating 
the  rural  districts  up  to  the  most  intelligent  meth- 
ods of  road -building  has  been  the  "good  roads 
trains,''  sent  out  on  extensive  itineraries  through 
the  most  backward  regions  !  Since  the  Western 
demonstration  was  made,  a  Southern  ' '  good  roads 
train  "  has  started,  and  is  at  this  writing  still  on 
its  mission  of  enlightenment. 

This  train  left  Washington,  Tuesday,  October 
29,  1901,  for  a  tour  of  the  Southeast  over  tlie 
Southern  Railway.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped 
with  road -building  machinery  and  expert  road- 
builders  and  engineers.  Many  object-lesson  roads 
will  be  built  along  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way system  during  the  trip  of  three  months'  du- 
ration. 

The  running  of  these  industrial  trains  through 
the  South  will  mark  a  new  era  in  all  that  section 
of  the  country.  Almost  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  South  enjoyed    anything    like 


long  as  we  can  keep  the  roadbed  dry  it  will  be  general  industrial  and  financial  prosperity  till  the 
good.  Hence,  the  Hon.  A. 
W.  Campbell,  deputy  direct- 
or of  public  works  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
says  that  the  three  essential 
principles  of  road  construc- 
tion are  :  ' '  Drainage,  drain- 
age, drainage." 

The  original  method  was 
to  break  the  stone  by  hand- 
used  hammers.  This  was  la- 
borious and  expensive.  We 
now  have  many  varieties  of 
stone-crushers  or  stone-crack- 
ers run  by  steam  power,  and 
can  produce  great  quantities 
of  the  most  desirable  road- 
building  materials  at  com- 
paratively little  cost.  The 
hardest  granite  boulders  are 
easily  cracked  and  reduced  to 
angular  fragments  by  these 
rock  -  crushers.  We  are, 
therefore,  able  to  utilize  for 
road  construction  much  ma-  "uood  roads  special  train"  on  the  southern  railway. 
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present  time.  She  was  prostrated  by  the  Civil 
War.  while  the  North  enjoyed  a  season  of  great 
prosperity  extending  up  to  the  panic  of  1873. 
During  the  next  twenty  years  tliere  was  a  great 
revival  of  industi'ial  pic)si)erity  in  the  North  and 
East,  which  manifested  itself  principally  in  the 
growth  of  cities  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. But  the  South  had  no  share  in  this,  for 
?he  had  no  manufacturing  industries  and  few 
cities,  and  they  grew  but  slowly.  On  the  con- 
trary, agricultural  lands  and  products  went  down 
during  this  entire  period  of  twenty  years.  Then 
came  the  panic  of  1893,  which  prostrated  indus- 
try of  every  kind  both  North  and  South.  Since 
the  revival  of  business  following  this  great  panic 
the  South  is  beginning  to  share  for  the  first  time 
in  almost  half  a  century  in  the  prosperity  which 
is  so  extensive  as  to  include  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  all  classes. of  society.  The  numer- 
ous conventions  held  at  the  various  places  in  the 
South  where  the  good  roads  train  built  object- 
lesson  roads,  the  great  numbers  in  attendance  at 
these  conventions,  and  the  enthusiasm  expressed, 
as  well  as  the  continued  and  increasing  demand 
for  the  train  to  continue  its  work,  all  show  that 
the  South  has  come  to  understand  that  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  is  over,  while  the  war  of  indus- 
try goes  on  forever.  They  have  learned  that  com- 
munities, states,  and  nations  only  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  long  run  by  their  industrial  activity. 


With  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  buildina 
good  roads  that  may  be  effected  by  the  various 
means,  and  with  a  fair  distribution  of  reduced 
cost  on  all  the  people  of  the  State,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  ec^onomic  gain  that  will  result 
from  a  general  improvement  of  the  highways  of 
the  various  States.  Wherever  such  improve, 
ments  have  been  made  there  appears  at  once  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  adjacent  land  which 
more  than  compensates  for  the  tax  required  for 
construction. 

The  landowner  is  not  only  benefited  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  road,  but  all  those  living  in 
towns  and  cities  are  also  benefited.  If  in  no 
other  way,  by  the  cheapening  of  many  farm 
products  tliat  are  required  for  daily  consumption 
in  the  villages  and  cities. 

The  products  of  the  farm  go  in,  but  the  people 
of  the  cities  go  out  into  the  country.  The  bicycle, 
the  automobile,  and  the  suburban  street  car  all 
run  on  the  country  road  ;  and  the  people  who 
come  out  of  the  cities  by  these  new  and  wonderful 
means  of  transportation  now  but  lately  applied  to 
the  country  highways  should  all  contribute  to 
their  construction  and  maintenance.  And  I  am 
glad  to  say  the  cities  are  ready  and  waiting  to  dc 
their  part  and  so  lighten  the  burden.  Most  o\ 
the  roads  now  being  built  are  built  from  funds 
to  which  the  city  people  contribute  as  well  as  the 
country  people. 


BURNT   CLAY   FOR    ROADS    IN   THE   WEST. 


BY  CHARLES  ROLLIN  KEYES. 


ECONOMIC  problems  rarely  afford  maximum 
results  directly  from  minimum  efforts.  It 
is  paradoxical  to  derive  from  the  worst  of  any- 
thing the  best.  It  is  manifestly  illogical  to  regard 
two  extremes  as  occupying  at  once  one  and  the 
same  place.  Yet  these  very  conditions  are  the 
strange  anomalies  actually  pi'esented  by  many  of 
our  public  highways. 

In  the  permanent  improvement  of  rural  roads, 
the  usual  method  of  macadamizing  with  stone 
rubble  is  the  most  widely  adopted  method.  This 
is  the  plan  followed  in  France,  England,  and  other 
European  countries,  where  the  good  roads  are  the 
wonderment  of  all  Americans.  The  same  plan  is 
also  carried  out  in  many  of  the  older  parts  of  our 
own  country.  In  all  localities  where  natural 
rock  exposures  occur  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the 
same  sort  of  I'oad-metal  at  a  cost  that  is  regarded 
as  comparatively  low. 


There  are,  however,  many  places  where  prac- 
tically no  suitable  ledges  of  durable  rock  are 
found.  The  vast  coastal  plains  and  much  of  the 
broad  Mississippi  Valley  are  such  regions,  largely 
devoid  of  hard  rock  for  road-metal.  Throughout 
much  of  this  extensive  territoiy  the  country 
roads,  during  certain  portions  of  every  year,  are 
certainly  the  vei-y  worst  imaginable.  Every  low 
place  in  a  road,  every  swale  between  hills,  be- 
comes in  wet  weather  a  mire  without  bottom, 
often  impassible  to  vehicles  and  even  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  As  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  so  a  highway  is  no  better  than  its 
worst  stretch. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  examine  into  the  com 
position  of  tlie  mire,  we  find  that  it  is  made  \x\ 
of  the  stickiest  of  sticky  muds.  The  mud  ad 
heres  with  a  tenacity  of  many  pounds  to  every 
thing  that  it  touches.      Strange  as  it  may  seem. 
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this  highly  developed  property,  which  is  tech- 
nically called  plasticity,  is  the  very  property  that 
makes  this  very  mud  a  very  superior  material 
for  road-metal.  The  '-worse"  the  mud,  the  bet- 
ter the  quality  of  road-metal  it  is  possil)le  to  ob- 
tain from  it.  It  only  has  to  be  simply  and  prop- 
erly treated.  The  magic  change  is  accomplished 
by  thoroughly  baking,  or  "  burning,"  the  mud. 

Of  late  years,  burnt  mud,  or  burnt  gumbo  as 
it  is  more  widely  called,  has  been  extensively 
used  in  the  central  West  for  ]-ailroad  ballast.  In 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  the  neighboring-States 
the  trunk  lines  of  railroad  are  largely  ballasted 
with  this  burnt  gumbo.  Its  use  is,  therefore, 
l)eyond  the  experimental  stage. 

While  at  first  it  was  intended  that  the  burnt 
gumbo  should  take  the  place  of  natural  rock  bal- 
last in  those  localities  where  the  latter  could  not 
be  readily  and  cheaply  obtained,  its  superiority 
over  stone  was  soon  proven  to  be  so  great  that  it 
is  now  widely  used  even  where  there  are  good 
rock  ledges.  A  brief  account  of  its  use  by  the 
railroads  will  demonstrate  its  advantages  for  high- 
way road-metal. 

As  burnt  gumbo  appears  as  ballast  for  the  rail  - 
road  track  it  is  a  red,  gravelly  material,  in  which 
the  fragments  are  sharply  angular  in  shape,  very 


porous,  and  very  hard.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not 
unlike  coal  cinders  in  appearance,  except  that  the 
color  is  red.  On  account  of  the  high  amount  of 
slirinkage  while  being  bui'ned,  and  the  great 
strength  when  in  the  state  of  mud  before  burn- 
ing, the  muds,  or  very  impure  clays  which  com- 
pose them,  easily  fall  into  small  pieces.  At  the 
same  time,  being  so  very  impure,  these  clays  re- 
quire only  a  very  low  temperature  to  be  readily 
burned  very  hard. 

The  economic  and  engineering  points  of  merit 
which  burnt  gumbo  possesses  as  railroad  ballast 
are  many.  Among  them  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned economy  in  handling,  ease  of  bringing  the 
roadbed  up  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  readi- 
ness with  which  repairs  may  be  made,  elasticity 
of  roadbed,  general  absence  of  weeds  along  the 
track,  remarkalile  freedom  from  ice  and  snow  in 
wintei',  and,  more  important  than  all,  low  first  cost. 

The  railroads  handle  the  clay  and  carry  on  all 
operations  connected  with  its  burning  by  ma- 
chinery. The  burnt  gumbo,  ready  for  use,  can 
be  delivered  on  board  the  cars  at  a  cost  ol 
25  to  35  cents  a  cubic  yard.  When  burned  bj 
hand,  as  would  usually  have  to  be  done  in  high- 
way improvement,  the  cost  would  be,  perhaps,  IC 
to  1  5  cents  more.     Tlie  railroad  gumbo  pits  an 
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often  a  mile  or  two  long  and  hundreds  of  feet, 
wide.  In  the  case  of  the  highways,  the  mud 
would  merely  have  to  be  shoveled  out  of  the 
roadway,  burned,  ami  shoveled  back. 

While  for  macadamizing  purposes  on  country 
roads  burnt  gumbo  is  not  quite  so  durable  as 
some  of  the  best  grades  of  rock,  it  has  many  ad- 
vantages to  offset  this  one  shortcoming,  slight  as 
it  is.  The  process  of  producing  burnt  gumbo 
requires  practically  no  capital  or  great  skill  to 
carry  on.  The  most  ordinary  labor  and  a  little 
common  sense  on  the  part  of  one  person,  as  over- 
seer, can  produce  the  best  of  results.  Of  course, 
the  road  should  be  properly  graded  and  crowned 
before  putting  on  the  gumbo  road-metal.  A  sur- 
face of  burnt  clay,  six  to  eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness, is  commonly  sufficient  for  good  results  ;  or 
ten  inches  in  particular  places,  where  unusual 
conditions  exist  or  traffic  is  especially  heavy. 

By  selecting  for  improvement  the  heaviest 
parts  of  the  road  first,  since  the  worst  stretches 
are  often  caused  by  the  very  material  that  makes 
the  best  grade  of  road-metal,  and  systematically 
working  under  intelligent  guidance,  five  years 
would  find  every  principal  highway  in  a  county 
as  passable  the  year  around  as  a  paved  city  street, 
and  at  very  little  more  cost  than  is  now  usually 
squandered  on  "  working  the  roads. "  The  coun- 
ty surveyor  could  easily  superintend  the  whole 
work  for  his  district  ;  and,  with  local  overseers 
as  head  burners,  he  could  soon  produce  as  good 
a  system  of  highways  as  any  one  could  wish  for. 
Once  properly  prepared,  two  men  could  easily 
keep  the  roads  of  a  whole  county  always  in  good 
repair. 

With  no  more  expenditure  of  money  and  effort 
than  is  now  put  on  the  country  roads,  ballasting 
with  burnt  clay  would  produce  in  a  dozen  years 
a  system  of  highways  equal  to  any  of  those  for 
which  France  has  so  long  been  famous. 

A  burnt  gumbo  road  is  never  muddy,  for 
that  property  is  lost  in  the  burning.  The  sur- 
face of  the  road  is  hard  and  smooth.  As  a 
speedway  for  bicycles  and  automobiles  it  is  ideal. 
For  carriages  and  heavy  wagons  it  has  no  su- 
perior. No  vegetation  can  grow  on  it.  It  is 
practically  free  from  dust,  after  the  highway 
system  has  been  well  developed,  so  that  mud  is 
not  brought  in  from  the  tributary  roads.      More- 


over, the  warm  red  highways  contrast  pleasingly 
against  the  green  landscape  at  those  seasons  of 
the  year  when  country  drives  are  most  enjoyable. 

The  pi'ocess  of  burning  clay  is  quite  simple. 
Along  the  roadside,  cordwood  is  piled  to  form  a 
low  pyramid  or  ridge  8  to  10  feet  wide.  On 
this  is  thrown  3  to  4  inches  of  coal  slack,  and  12 
to  20  inches  of  gumbo  mud,  which  is  cut  from 
the  roadway,  or  a  pit,  as  the  case  may  be.  On 
firing  the  wood,  enough  air  enters  the  pile  to 
enable  slow  combustion  to  be  carried  on  without 
the  generation  of  too  much  heat,  which  would 
vitrify  the  clay. 

When  a  "pit"  is  made,  as  often  is  necessary 
when  burnt  gumbo  has  to  be  hauled  some  dis- 
tance, or,  as  is  the  usual  way  with  the  railroads, 
new  additions  of  slack  and  mud  are  added  each 
day  on  one  side  of  the  pyramid,  while  on  the 
other  side  the  burnt  gumbo  is  allowed  to  cool 
and  is  then  carried  away.  In  this  way  the  pit 
advances  sideways  a  few  feet  a  day  until  it  has 
become  several  hundreds  of  yards  across. 

The  gumbo  clays  have  many  notable  qualities, 
besides  being  excessively  sticky  in  wet  weather, 
enabling  them  to  be  readily  distinguished.  They 
usually  form  what  the  farmer  calls  cold,  sour 
soils.  These  soils  cannot  be  tilled  to  advantage. 
The  land  occupied  by  them  is  almost  worthless, 
except,  perhaps,  for  scant  pasturage  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  clays  absorb  and  are 
capable  of  retaining  an  immense  amount  of  water, 
often  so  much  as  twenty-five  gallons  to  a  cubic 
yard. 

Permission  to  locate  a  railroad  ballast  pit  on 
some  farmer's  gumbo  la.nd  is  usually  readily  ob- 
tained. He  not  only  gives  his  consent  and  the 
use  of  the  land  free,  but  he  is  secretly  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  having  the  railroad  excavate  with- 
out cost  to  him  a  big  pond  for  his  stock. 

The  best  clays  for  making  burnt  ballast  are 
distinguished  by  certain  physical  properties. 
They  are  very  plastic,  quite  impure,  very  fine- 
grained, and  tenacious.  Their  tensile  strength 
is  enormous,  often  as  high  as  400  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  shrinkage  is  very  great — 10 
to  12  per  cent,  in  the  drying  and  burning  process. 
These  are  the  technical  tests  for  recognizing  these 
clays.  A  ready,  practical  test  is  to  find  the  very 
woi'st  stretch  of  a  muddy  country  highway. 


IRRIGATION    IN   THE   WEST. 

A  PLAN  OF  ACTION  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.   SMYTHE. 
(Author  of  "The  Conquest  of  Arid  America.") 


TO  Theodore  Roosevelt  falls  one  of  the  rarest 
opportunities  that  ever  came  to  an  Amer- 
ican President — the  opportunity  to  write  his 
name  and  fame  on  the  face  of  the  enduring- 
earth.  And  why  his  opportunity  more  than 
McKinley's  and  all  his  predecessors  ?  Partly 
because  of  the  time  of  his  accession  to  power. 
Events  ripen  with  the  years,  and  the  one  which 
brings  to  him  the  chance  of  supreme  usefulness 
erows  mellow  in  the  morning  sun  of  the  twentieth 
century.  But  more  yet  because  the  opportunity 
is  in  the  West — the  unknown,  the  unappreciated, 
the  half- derided  West  of  arid  America.  It  hap- 
pens that  Theodore  Roosevelt  knows  this  West, 
and  loves  it  well.  He  has  scaled  its  mountains, 
camped  beneath  its  cottonwoods,  heard  the  music 
of  its  waters,  beheld  the  mystery  of  its  cloudless 
skies  and  rich  but  rainless  soil.  He  is  reported 
to  have  remarked  at  Buffalo,  when  visiting  that 
city  in  the  early  summer  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  exposition  :  "  I  am  of  the  sixth  genera- 
tion born  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  I  belong 
west  of  the  Missouri  River."  And  it  is  west  of 
the  ^lissouri  River  that  there  waits  his  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  nation  the  greatest  industrial 
impulse  it  has  received  since  the  phenomenal  set- 
tlement of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  opportunity  is  one  of  constructive  states- 
manship in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term — such 
constructive  statesmanship  as  Xapoleon  and  Ca- 
vour  gave  to  France  and  to  Italy,  as  English  ad- 
ministration gave  to  India  and  to  Egypt,  and  is 
now  giving  to  Australia  and  to  Canada.  It  is 
the  opportunity  to  inaugurate  the  true  economic 
conquest  of  half  a  continent,  and  to  found  its 
institutions  on  the  everlasting  rock  of  justice  and 
sound  public  policy. 

The  problem  is  not  merely  to  store  the  flood 
waters  and  have  them  distributed  over  millions 
of  acres  in  the  highest  degree  fit  for  homes,  but 
to  have  the  works  essential  to  this  result  so  con- 
structed and  so  administered  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  private  monopoly  in  water  ;  to 
have  the  lands  opened  to  settlement  upon  such 
terms  as  shall  put  them  in  the  hands  of  honest 
homemakers  rather  than  of  speculators  ;  to  rem- 
edy far-reaching    evils    inherent  in  the  present 


system  of  handling  two  hundred  million  acres  of 
grazing  lands  ;  finally,  to  protect  and  perpetuate 
the  forests  which  hold  the  sources  of  the  streams 
and  constitute  the  timber  supply  of  future  gen- 
erations. All  these  problems  are  web  of  the 
same  woof.  All  cry  aloud  for  settlement,  and 
all  could  be  measurably  solved  by  a  single  com- 
prehensive stroke  of  legislation.  And  it  most 
singularly  happens  that,  at  the  moment  when 
these  issues  are  irresistiblv  rising  into  national 
prominence,  the  only  President  who  ever  realized 
their  importance  enters  the  White  House  through 
the  door  of  chance. 

THE    PRESENT    SITUATION. 

From  the  time  of  its  foundation,  the  United 
States  Government  has  owned,  altogether,  about 
two  billion  acres  of  land,  acquired  by  occupation 
and  purchase,  by  cession  and  conquest.  Three- 
quarters  of  this  almost  incomprehensible  area  has 
now  been  disposed  of  by  a  variety  of  methods, 
most  of  which  were  wasteful  and  improvident. 
Of  the  remaining  five  hundred  million  acres, 
pi-actically  all  lies  between  the  one-hundredth 
meridian  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  region  of 
deficient  rainfall.  Nearly  half  of  it  is  fit  only 
for  pastoral  purposes  ;  much  is  enormously  valua- 
ble for  timber  and  mineral  ;  enough  could  be 
reclaimed  by  irrigation  to  make  homes  for  an- 
other population  at  least  equal  to  the  total  enu- 
merated by  the  recent  national  census.  In  other 
words,  the  present  productive  capacity  of  the 
I'nited  States  could  be  duplicated  upon  the  re- 
maining public  domain  if  only  its  resources  could 
be  made  useful  under  wise  policies  of  develop- 
ment. Sucli  policies  have  not  been  supplied  by 
national  legislation.  They  cannot,  of  course,  be 
created  by  the  several  States,  which  are  utterly 
powerless  to  deal  with  property  belonging  to  the 
federal  government.  Thus  it  happens  that  this 
great  region  is  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  system 
of  law^s  uttex'ly  unsuited  to  its  conditions. 

Without  irrigation  the  agricultural  lands  are 
worthless  for  cultivation.  All  the  lesser  oppor- 
tunities for  diverting  water  from  the  streams  have 
been  successfully  utilized  by  farmers,  working  on 
a  cooperative  basis.     There  have  been  many  dar- 
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ing  attempts  to  construct  large  irrigation  systems 
with  private  capital,  but  almost  without  excep- 
tion they  have  met  with  financial  disappointment. 
The  amount  thus  invested  is  doubtless  in  excess 
of  a  hundred  millions,  and  probably  not  1  per 
cent,  of  it  has  retun:ed  satisfactoi-y  dividends. 
Tliis  somber  fact  is  due  in  part  to  illogical  water 
laws,  which  have  led  to  ceaseless  litigation  ;  in 
[)art  to  the  nature  of  the  investment,  which  re- 
quires many  years  to  develop  its  full  earning 
power  ;  and  more  yet  to  the  fact  that  the  busi- 
ness of  handling  water  in  arid  lands  is  in  its  es- 
sence a  public  rather  than  a  private  function. 

There  is  much  more  land  than  water.  The 
water  controls  the  use  and  value  of  the  land.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  natural  monopoly.  From  this 
condition  there  is  no  possible  escape,  and  tlie 
monopoly  becomes  more  urgent  and  complete 
with  every  acre  of  land  put  into  cultivation. 
Sliall  this  monopoly  be  public  or  private  ?  The 
attempt  to  make  it  a  private  one  has  largely  failed  ; 
where  it  is  otherwise,  a  system  has  grown  up  that 
is  big  with  social  peril.  In  all  foreign  lands 
where  irrigation  is  practiced,  water  is  treated  as 
a  public  monopoly,  but  there  are  no  laws  which 
nxake  this  possible  now  on  the  arid  lands  of  the 
United  States.  How,  then,  is  "Uncle  Sam's 
farm  "  to  be  watered  and  made  habitable  ?  It  is 
a  property  which,  in  Nevada,  covers  95  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  State,  and  which  constitutes  so 
large  a  part  of  nine  other  common wealtlis  as  com- 
pletely to  dominate  their  economic  character. 
The  present  condition  is  one  of  utter  stagnation, 
which  is  intolerable  alike  from  local  and  from 
broad  national  standpoints. 

The  land  regulations  governing  the  public  do- 
main are  ill  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  far  West. 
The  homestead  law,  though  elsewhere  associ- 
ated witli  great  achievements,  is  a  misnomer 
where  land  must  be  watered  before  it  can  be 
tilled.  To  offer  a  man  a  home  where  he  cannot 
possibly  live  without  improvements  beyond  liis 
power  to  provide  is  oftener  than  otherwise  an 
invitation  to  disaster.  The  desert  land  law  was 
framed  to  meet  tlie  conditions  of  aridity,  but 
in  the  majority  of  instances  serves  no  purpose 
of  honest  settlement.  .  It  is  notoriously  used  to 
enable  individuals  and  companies  to  acquire  pub- 
lic property  for  private  speculation — a  sort  of 
anaesthetic  administered  to  the  people  in  order 
that  large  tracts  of  valuable  land  may  be  pain- 
lessly amputated  from  the  national  estate. 

The  conditions  surrounding  the  vast  area  of 
grazing  lands — Uncle  Sam's  two- million-acre 
pasture — are  not  those  of  law,  but  of  anarchy. 
It  is  a  great  common  open  to  public  use  without 
restrictions  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
administration.    Cattle  men  and  sheep  men  strug- 


gle for  the  possession  of  property  which  belongs 
to  neither.  This  preposterous  condition  has  often 
resulted  in  armed  conflict  and  bloodshed.  But 
tiiose  controlling  springs  and  river -fronts  have 
an  important  advantage,  since  cattle  and  sheep 
require  water  as  well  as  men. 

The  public  forests  are  burned  and  looted.  By 
the  use  of  convenient  relatives,  employees,  and 
other  "  dummies,"  they  are  acquired  at  nominal 
prices,  and  then  consolidated  into  large  tracts,  to 
be  held  against  the  needs  of  the  future  at  "all 
the  traffic  will  bear." 

Mines  of  precious  and  base  metals,  quarries  of 
building  and  ornamental  stone,  and  lands  rich 
with  oil  are  turned  over  to  men  of  enterprise  for 
practically  nothing,  without  even  the  payment  of 
a  royalty  upon  the  actual  product  to  the  gener- 
ous government  that  owned  them  but  yesterday. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  still  own- 
ers in  fee  simple  of  resources  in  the  form  of  land 
and  water,  of  timber  and  mineral,  i-epresenting  a 
sum  of  wealth  which  is  simply  incalculable.  It 
is  sufficient  to  pay  the  national  debt  many  times 
over,  to  build  the  isthmian  canal,  to  foot  the 
bills  of  all  the  wars  likely  to  occur  in  the  present 
century.  But  the  laws  governing  the  use  of  all 
this  natural  wealth  are  so  weak  and  ill-considered 
that  they  may  truthfully  be  characterized  as 
worse  than  no  laws  at  all.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  for  the  country  and  for  the  West 
if  all  existing  legislation  providing  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  land,  water,  timber,  and  mines  on 
the  public  domain  could  be  i-epealed  pending  the 
provision  of  a  gi'eat  national  policy  suited  to  the 
conditions  and  to  the  times.  To  save  this  wealth 
for  the  people  to  whom  it  now  belongs,  to  direct 
its  use  to  the  creation  of  important  public  im- 
provements, to  lay  the  foundation  of  millions  of 
homes  on  the  basis  of  economic  freedom  and  so- 
cial equality, — this  is  the  peerless  opportunity  of 
the  President  of  that  United  States  who,  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  feels  that  he  "belongs  west  of 
the  Missouri  River." 

FROM    THE    NATIONAL    STANDPOINT. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  future  use  of  the 
public  domain  are  preeminently  national  in  their 
character.  These  lands  and  waters,  these  forests 
and  minerals,  are  the  heritage  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  New  England  and  New 
York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  could  not  have 
been  what  they  are  to-day  except  for  the  mate- 
rial development  which  has  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  a  policy  of  domestic  colonization  con- 
sistently pursued  over  a  period  of  two  centuries. 
No  American  city  or  State  can  draw  a  line  and 
say,  "  Beyond  this  boundary  we  have  no  inter- 
est in  the  country's  development."     Local  great- 
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ness  is  part  and  parcel  of  national  greatness. 
This  view,  readily  justified  upon  abstract  gi'ounds, 
is  equally  capable  of  concrete  demonstration. 

It  may  be  said,  for  instance,  that  the  people 
of  Boston  are  more  directly  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Humboldt 
than  the  people  of  Nevada  tlieniselves.  Wliy  ? 
Because  Boston  possesses  a  surphis  both  of  men 
and  of  money  wliich  requires  a  '■  wasteway,"  so 
that  the  pressure  upon  its  civic  and  economic 
"dam"  may  never  reach  the  danger  point. 
Nevada  has  no  surplus  and  needs  no  "  waste - 
way."  Its  population  is  stationary,  yet  prosper- 
ous and  contented.  Whatever  social  explosion 
may  come  in  the  future,  there  will  be  no  heads 
broken  in  Nevada,  where  forty  thousand  people 
are  living  in  the  midst  of  resources  amply  suffi- 
cient, if  properly  developed,  to  accommodate  four 
or  five  million.  But  in  some  crucial  hour  it  is 
entirely  conceivable  that  Boston  may  yearn  for 
Nevada's  elbow-room.  New  England  labor  and 
capital  have  drawn  a  large  share  of  their  prosper- 
ity in  the  past  from  regions  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.  They  have  found  there,  not 
only  markets  for  surplus  products,  but  homes  for 
surplus  population.  The  development  of  the 
public  domain  is  infinitely  more  important  to 
people  now  living  in  the  East  than  to  people  now 
living  in  the  West.  To  the  former  it  means 
opening  the  gates  of  opportunity  ;  but  to  the 
latter  it  means  only  a  little  greener  pastures,  for 
they  are  already  within  the  gates. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  in  the  last  de- 
gree essential  that  the  coming  policy  in  the  West 
should  be  shaped  from  the  national  standpoint. 
That  is  to  say,  the  natural  resources  belonging  to 
the  United  States  should  be  so  used  as  to  confer 
the  highest  benefit  upon  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Only  the  nation  itself  is  capable  of  making  such 
a  programme.  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to 
enact  the  necessary  legislation.  Furthermore, 
the  representatives  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
middle  West  are  entirely  removed  from  tlie  in- 
fluence of  powerful  interests  in  the  localities  to 
be  dealt  with.  That  which  is  for  the  highest 
national  good  may  not  always  be  most  popular 
with  many  Western  men  who  take  a  narrow 
view  of  their  surroundings. 

To  illustrate  :  great  cattle  companies  are  not 
opposed  to  the  unresti'icted  public  range,  since  it 
is  one  of  the  sources  of  their  prosperity.  Lum- 
bermen do  not  always  take  the  most  enlightened 
view  of  forestry.  Those  who  speculate  in  land 
and  water  are  not  among  the  advocates  of  public 
irrigation  works  and  more  stringent  land  regula- 
tions. On  the  other  band,  the  Eastern  millions 
who  are  joint  owners  in  all  this  natural  wealth 
are  only  to  be  benefited  by  policies  which  give 


them  easy  access  to  it.  Thus,  also,  the  Eastern 
manufacturer  and  merchant,  and  the  Eastern 
holder  of  railroad  securities,  would  naturally 
favor  the  policy  promising  the  largest  settlement 
within  a  given  area,  in  order  that  the  new  com- 
munities to  be  created  shall  have  the  greatest 
consuming  power. 

Hence,  the  problem  is  national,  and  of  equal 
interest  to  California  and  to  Massachusetts,  to 
San  Francisco  and  to  Chicago. 

RELATION    OF    STATES    TO    NATION. 

Western  rivers  on  which  the  storage  of  water 
is  to  be  effected  arc,  for  the  most  part,  small 
mountain  streams  torrential  in  character  and 
wholly  non-navigable.  The  control  of  such 
streams  lies  exclusively  with  the  several  States. 
Thus,  while  the  nation  owns  the  land,  the  States 
own  the  water,  and  must  undoubtedly  be  trusted 
with  the  responsibility  involved  in  its  .just  dis- 
tribution among  a  multitude  of  users.  There 
are  navigable  rivers  which  will  be  used  for  irri- 
gation— notably  the  Colorado  and  Columbia — 
but  require  no  storage  to  effect  the  result.  There 
are  other  navigable  streams,  such  as  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin,  which  may  be  used  in 
watering  vast  areas  of  private  land,  but  do  .not 
command  any  portion  of  the  public  estate.  Never- 
theless, river  improvements  made  under  the  well- 
established  policy  of  Congress  would  largely  en- 
hance their  value  for  irrigation,  as  well  as  for 
navigation. 

Most  of  the  States  came  into  the  Union  with 
constitutional  guarantees  securing  them  in  the 
absolute  control  of  their  waters.  It  is,  there- 
fore, too  late,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  practi- 
cable, to  consider  any  proposition  looking  to 
national  administration  of  the  water-supplies  of 
the  West.  National  construction  of  reservoirs 
is  clearly  demanded  as  a  measure  of  justice  and 
of  good  public  policy  ;  but  when  such  reservoirs 
shall  have  been  built,  and  the  stored  waters 
mingled  with  the  common  flood  of  the  streams, 
the  work  of  distribution  devolves  inevitably  upon 
the  several  States.  If  any  exception  is  to  be 
made  to  this  proposition,  it  could  apply  only  to  a 
few  streams  which  are  interstate  in  character, 
such  as  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Arkansas,  and  the 
Platte.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  building  reser- 
voirs upon  these  rivers  the  nation  would  find  it 
necessary  to  stipulate  in  precisely  what  projDor- 
tions  the  stored  waters  should  be  divided  between 
two  or  three  different  States.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  distribution  of  all  waters  used  in  irri- 
gation is  a  matter  for  local  control.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  endless  complications  would  arise, 
since  the  entire  perennial  flow  of  these  non-navi- 
gable streams  is  already  in  use,  and  any  attempt 
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to  transfer  their  control  to  Washington  would 
instantly  raise  the  question  of  State  rights. 

IMPERATIVE  NEED  OF  GOOD  LOCAL  LAWS. 

If,  then,  the  national  government  is  to  im- 
pound the  flood-waters  which  anotlior  power  is 
to  distribute,  it  becomes  imperatively  necessary 
to  the  country  at  large  that  the  local  laws,  under 
which  distribution  is  to  be  effected,  sliall  be  such 
as  to  guarantee  absolute  justice  to  the  future  set- 
tlers iipon  the  public  tlomaiu.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  floods  which  liave  been  stored  at  great 
cost  may,  after  all,  fail  of  their  purpose.  They 
may  be  frittered  away  in  wasteful  use  ;  they  may 
be  absorbed  by  private  lands  ;  they  may  be  ap- 
propriated by  existing  canals,  and  then  sold  to 
consumers.  These  are  real  dangers  in  many 
localities.  How  are  they  to  be  averted?  Only 
by  a  rigid  public  administration  based  on  prac- 
tical knowledge,  scientifically  applied.  Is  such 
administration  the  rule  in  the  States  where  na- 
tional reservoirs  are  proposed  ?  Frankly,  it  is 
not.  In  Wyoming  alone  tlie  highest  ideal  is 
obtained,  though  in  Colorado  and  Idaho  good 
administrative  systems  are  in  operation,  while 
Utah  has  made  a  beginning. 

Several  States,  including  California,  still  cling 
to  the  old  common -law  doctrine  of  riparian  rights, 
under  which  no  water  can  legally  be  taken  from 
the  stream  except  for  the  domestic  needs  of  an 
owner  along  its  bank.  It  is  a  law  which  has  no 
place  in  an  arid  land,  but  which  nevertheless  ex- 
ists to  balk  and  hamper  irrigation  development. 
In  many  States  there  is  no  public  supervision 
over  the  appropriation  and  distribution  of  water. 
Each  man  is  a  law  unto  himself.  When  the  en- 
tire flow  of  the  stream  has  been  claimed  and 
used,  it  is  still  possible  for  new-comers  to  make 
further  diversions.  Nobody  knows  how  much 
water  is  carried  in  the  channel,  or  how  much  has 
been  legally  appropriated.  So  also  in  the  matter 
of  distribution  ;  the  immensely  delicate  and  im- 
portant work  is  left  to  be  fought  out  by  contend- 
ing neighbors  and  rival  canal  companies.  The 
results  are  deplorable.  The  friction  begins  with 
social  strife  and  ends  with  a  tangle  of  litigation. 
The  intermediate  stages  are  often  marked  by 
bird  shot  and  rifle  balls,  and  the  final  result  is 
discouragement  and  stagnation. 

What  will  happen  when  national  resei'voirs  are 
built  without  any  accompanying  reform  of  local 
laws  ?  All  present  evils  will  be  intensified, 
while  in  some  localities  the  result  will  be  little 
better  than  civil  war.  There  is  no  element  for 
which  men  will  fight  more  bitterly  than  for  water 
in  an  arid  land.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  pros- 
perity. Aye,  more — it  is  life  !  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  stream  in  the  West  which  has  not  been  ap- 


propriated beyond  its  normal  flow.  There  is 
scarcely  one  where  works  have  not  been  built 
and  lands  claimed  in  excess  of  tlie  available  water- 
supply.  Under  such  conditions  the  Government 
owes  it  to  itself,  and  to  the  millions  of  settlers 
who  shall  he  invited  to  make  their  homes  upon 
its  lands  when  works  have  been  built,  to  make 
sure  that  justice  shall  be  done  in  the  distribution 
of  the  water  -  supply,  ^'^ortunately,  there  is  a 
way  in  which  Congress  can  compel  tliis  result, 
even  though  the  actual  adunnistration  of  works 
must  forever  rest  witli  the  States. 

AN    EXAMPLE    OF    GOOD    LAWS. 

The  best  water  laws  in  the  West  ai'e  those  of 
Wyoming,  where  social  and  legal  friction  on 
this  subject  has  been  wholly  abolished.  Wyo- 
ming asserts  the  public  authority  over  every  drop 
of  water  within  its  boundaries.  It  laid  a  secure 
foundation  at  tlie  beginning  by  creating  a  tribu- 
nal to  adjudicate  all  of  the  old  rights  upon  a  basis 
of  actual  beneficial  use.  It  then  decreed  that 
water  must  attach  inalienably  to  the  soil,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  its  ownership 
apart  from  land.  Titles  issue  directly  from  the 
State,  precisely  as  titles  to  land  selected  from  the 
public  doraain  issue  from  the  Government  at 
Washington.  The  State  is  divided  into  conven- 
ient hydrographic  districts  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration. The  superintendents  of  tliese  dis- 
tricts, with  the  State  engineer,  constitute  a  board 
of  control,  which  possesses  original  jurisdiction 
over  all  questions  arising  in  connection  with  tlie 
use  of  water.  The  State  authority  measures  all 
streams,  thus  obtaining  a  basis  of  exact  informa- 
tion upon  wliich  to  pass  on  future  appropriations. 

New  claimants  to  the  common  supply  fiile  their 
application  witli  the  State  engineer.  If  surplus 
water  be  available,  a  permit  is  granted  and  the 
work  begun.  It  is  inspected  upon  its  completion 
and,  if  approved,  a  riglit  is  then  issued  by  the 
State  and  becomes  permanently  a  part  of  the 
land  to  which  the  water  is  applied.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  supply  is  accomplished  under  the 
direction  of  commissioners  placed  in  charge  of 
each  stream.  They  and  their  assistants  are  vested 
with  police  powers.  They  lift  each  headgate  in 
the  order  of  its  priority  of  appropriation  and 
scrupulously  measure  the  amount  of  water  deliv- 
ered. 

Under  this  system,  based  on  simple  justice 
and  common  sense,  Wyoming  enjoys  peace  and 
['rosperity,  while  many  of  its  sister  States  are 
plunged  in  endless  litigation  and  social  strife.. 
Such  a  system  is  utterly  essential  to  the  success 
of  national  irrigation  in  every  State  where  it 
shall  be  applied.  It  is  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  decree  that  no  Commonwealth  lacking  a 
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system  of  administration  on  the  lines  of  Wyo- 
ming shall  receive  one  dollar  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. The  result  will  be  that  every  Western 
State  will  adopt  such  a  system  at  the  earliest 
convenient  moment.  And  the  good  which  Con- 
gress will  thereby  confer  upon  the  West  and, 
through  the  millions  of  future  settlers,  upon  the 
nation  itself  will  be  second  only  to  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  storage  of  flood  waters  now 
wasting  in  the  seas. 

A    PRACTICABLE    MEASURE. 

During  the  past  summer  a  number  of  leading 
public  men  in  the  West  have  conferred  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  wise  measure  aiming  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  national  policy.  They 
took  as  the  basis  of  their  discussions  what  is 
known  as  "the  Newlands  bill,''  introduced  into 
the  last  Congress  by  the  representative  from 
Nevada.  This  provides  that  all  monej's  received 
from  the  sale  of  arid  lands  (now  amounting  to 
about  §4,000,000  a  year)  shall  constitute  a  rec- 
lamation fund,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral States  and  used  for  the  construction  of  res- 
ervoirs and  main  canals  for  the  irrigation  of 
public  lands.  The  measure  limits  the  amount  of 
land  which  may  be  taken  by  a  single  settler  to  a 
small  farm,  and  fixes  a  price  upon  the  property 
which  would  amply  reimburse  the  Government 
for  its  expenditures-  It  also  provides  that  sur- 
plus water  not  required  for  public  lands  may  be 
purchased  by  private  owners. 

Building  upon  the  groundwork  of  "  the  New- 
lands  bill."'  the  practicable  measure  which  can 
command  the  support  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  disinterested  public  sentiment  in  the  West, 
and  which  is  worthy  to  receive  the  confidence  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  would  be  framed  on  the 
following  lines  : 

1.  All  arid  public  lands  to  be  immediately 
withdrawn  from  settlement,  pending  the  adoption 
of  the  new  policy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
localities  where  water  is  already  available  from 
existing  works. 

2.  A  large  annual  appropriation  —  probably 
not  less  than  $10,000,000 — to  be  continued  over 
a  period  of  at  least  ten  years.  To  limit  the  fund 
to  the  amount  now  received  from  the  sale  of  arid 
lands  would  not  give  the  policy  a  fair  trial, 
though  even  with  this  sum  a  small 
could  be  made. 

3.  Reservoirs  to  be  constructed  on  the  head- 
waters of  streams  commanding  large  areas  of 
arid  public  land  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  Washington.  Oregon, 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  The 
large  main  canals  through  public  lands  should 
also  be  constructed  by  the  Government,  leaving 


beginning 


settlers  to  build  their  own  systems  of  distribu- 
taries. 

4.  Land  entries  upon  the  irrigated  public  do- 
main to  be  limited  to  forty  acres,  and  permitted 
only  to  actual  settlers  who  will  agree  to  make 
certain  improvements  within  a  specified  time. 
Subsequent  transfers  to  be  surrounded  by  all 
reasonable  safeguards  to  prevent  speculation  and 
consolidation  of  small  tracts  into  large  estates. 
Land  and  accompanying  water  rights  to  be  sold 
to  settlers  at  ten  dollars  per  acre,  payable  in  ten 
annual  installments,  with  4  per  cent,  interest  on 
deferred  payments. 

5.  Water  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  public 
lands  in  any  given  locality  to  be  sold  to  private 
owners  at  the  price  of  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

6.  A  national  commission  of  three  members 
to  be  created,  consisting  of  one  representative 
each  of  the  departments  of  Agriculture,  War. 
and  the  Interior.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  this 
commission  to  consider  and  pass  upon  the  engi- 
neering and  economic  character  of  all  proposed 
w'orks,  and  to  supervise  their  construction  on 
behalf  of  the  Government. 

7.  Works  to  be  built  only  in  such  States  and 
Territories  as  shall  have  provided  an  adequate 
system  of  local  administration,  assuring  the  just 
distribution  of  water  on  the  basis  of  actual  bene- 
ficial use,  and  attaching  it  inalienably  to  the 
land  irrigated. 

MERITS    OF    THE    PLAN. 

This  plan  meets  all  the  needs  of  the  situation, 
and  reconciles  the  delicate  relations  arising  from 
the  divided  ownership  of  land  and  water  between 
the  several  States  and  the  nation.  The  national 
government  constructs  the  works  ;  the  various 
State  governments  administer  them  ;  the  water 
attaches  to  the  irrigated  land  itself.  The  set- 
tlers, drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  are  ab- 
sorbed into  the  population  of  the  States  where 
the  works  are  located,  and  will  become,  in  time, 
the  dominant  factor  in  shaping  the  policies  of 
those  commonwealths. 

The  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  land  from 
settlement  pending  the  adoption  of  the  new  policv 
is  absolutely  essential  as  a  means  of  preventing 
its  absorption  by  speculators  seeking  to  forestall 
the  action  of  the  Government  and  to  realize  profits 
from  the  subsequent  sale  of  the  property  to  actual 
home-seekers. 

The  proposed  national  commission  would  uti- 
lize the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  three 
departments  already  intimately  associated  with 
the  management  of  the  public  domain .  It  would 
include  the  highest  engineering  talent,  as  well  as 
expert  ability  in  connection  with  the  problems  of 
water  and  soil.     If  it  were  deemed  desirable  to 
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have  works  constructed  under  the  combined  su- 
pervision of  State  and  national  authorities,  as  is 
now  being  done  in  the  case  of  debris  improve- 
ments in  California,  such  a  commission  would  be 
admirably  suited  to  the  purpose. 

The  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  acre  would  return 
Lo  the  Government  every  dollar  invested  in  reser- 
voirs and  canals.  The  provision  for  a  similar 
charge  upon  private  lands  receiving  water  from 
public  systems  is  a  business  precaution  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Government's  enterprise. 
A  hundred  million  acres  of  the  most  fertile  lands 
in  the  West  were  given  away  as  railroad  sul)si- 
dies.  These  lands  are  intermingled  with  those 
still  belonging  to  the  public  domain.  Hence,  it 
is  im))racticable  to  provide  water  for  the  one 
without  doing  the  same  great  service  for  the  other. 
Under  the  proposed  measure  private  landowners 
will  be  compelled  to  sell  their  cheaply  acquired 
property  at  very  low  prices,  or  to  hold  it  until 
the  public  domain  is  entirely  settled.  To  supply 
water  to  private  lands  on  terms  which  would  give 
it  an  advantage  in  the  market  as  compared  with 
the  public  lands  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  to 
the  nation. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  proposed  measure 
are  sufficiently  obvious  on  their  face,  with  the 
exception  of  the  feature  which  touclies  upon  local 
systems  of  administration.  The  absolutely  vital 
character  of  that  provision  has  already  been  set 
forth. 

The  forestry  problem  of  the  West  is  now  well 
on  the  way  to  solution.  Tlie  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  having  charge  of  this 
subject  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  bureau 
under  President  McKinley,  and  the  most  compe- 
tent person  in  the  United  States  for  the  under- 
taking, Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  placed  at  the  head 
of  it.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  as  yet, 
but  the  end  is  clearly  foreseen.  The  wasteful 
use  of  public  timber  will  cease,  fires  will  be  large- 
ly prevented,  and.  a  great  plan  of  re-afforestation 
will  be  gradually  put  into  practice.  The  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  with  the  grazing  lands  is  still 
untouched.  So  long  as  they  remain  a  public 
common  they  will  be  a  source  of  endless  irrita- 
tion and  a  means  of  injustice  to  the  small  settlers 
of  the  West.  The  only  remedy  thus  far  pro- 
posed is  that  of  leasing  them  on  long  terms.     To 


make  such  a  plan  beneficial  to  the  entire  com- 
munity it  would  be  necessary  to  give  all  cattle 
access  to  springs  and  water  fronts  now  controlled 
by  individuals  and  companies.  Without  such 
privileges  the  finest  pasture  is  useless  to  live 
stock.  But  with  the  irrigation  of  the  tillable 
lands  on  the  public  domain  the  grazing  problem 
will  be  forced  to  some  reasonable  settlement. 

THE    nation's    opportunity. 

To  conquer  this  vast  region  for  civilization  is 
not  only  the  President's  opportunity,  but  the  na- 
tion's as  well.  What  other  single  measure  of 
statesmanship  ever  doubled  the  pi-oductive  capac- 
ity of  the  republic  at  a  stroke  ?  What  other 
expenditure  of  the  national  ti'easure  ever  threw 
so  wide  the  door  of  opportunity  and  of  hope  to 
our  crowding  millions  ?  What  other  policy  of 
internal  improvement  ever  did  for  our  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  railroads  what  this  will  ac- 
complish in  extending  the  home  market  and 
creating  new  demands  for .  transportion  ?  But 
the  material  aspect  of  the  matter  is  neither  the 
greatest  nor  the  most  significant  in  the  future  life 
of  the  American  people.  Hist.ory  deals  but 
lightly  with  trade  statistics  and  real-estate  v?lua- 
tions.  Its  chief  concern  is  with  men,  ideas,  and 
institutions. 

In  this  Western  land  one  hundred  millions  are 
to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  such  scenery,  such 
climate,  and  such  resources  as  shall  enable  them 
to  develojD  higher  forms  of  civilization  than  ever 
existed  in  the  past.  Aridity  is  a  blessing.  Irri- 
gation is  a  miracle.  The  one  compels  the  asser- 
tion of  man's  control  over  the  forces  of  nature, 
while  the  other  guai'antees  him  democratic  insti- 
tutions. Here  the  great  cooperative  tendencies 
of  the  time  will  come  to  the  fairest  fruitage. 
Where  the  very  rains  cannot  fall  to  fertilize  the 
earth  except  through  the  agency  of  organized 
and  associated  man  there  will  be  learned,  in 
time,  the  lessons  in  human  brotherhood  for 
which  the  world  is  waiting.  In  these  Western 
deserts  the  seeds  of  the  future  lie  dormant,  await- 
ing the  creative  touch  of  the  statesman.  To 
kindle  them  into  life  and  to  make  them  bloom  in 
deathless  beauty  for  the  republic  and  the  woi-ld 
is  the  peculiar  opportunity  of  President  Roose- 
velt's administration. 
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MR.  HENLEY  ON  "LEWIS"  STEVENSON. 

THE  art  of  friendship,  laments  the  writer  of  a 
brilliant  article  in  3facmillan,  is  decaying:, 
if  not  dead.  "  We  have  no  leisure  for  it."  We 
have  acquaintances,  and  connections  formed  from 
interested  motives,  but  no  friendships.  The 
writer  allows  that  women  liave  not  lost  the  art 
so  completely  as  men,  and  makes  the  bold  de- 
mand that  friendship — "  the  most  perfect  friend- 
ship,"  he  calls  it — be  allowed  between  man  and 
woman  without  prejudice  to  marriage  ties.  The 
Pall   Mall   Magazine  offers   illustrations  of  two 
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sorts  of  friendship.  Mr.  AVilliam  Sharp  recounts 
and  illustrates  the  long-standing  "literary friend- 
ship "between  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  AVatts- 
Dunton,  who  have  lived  together,  for  the  greater 
part  of  each  year  during  twentj^-one  years,  in 
"The  Pines,"  on  Putney  Hill.  But  the  "emi- 
nent instance"  of  how  friendship  can  be  inter- 
preted is  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  criti- 
cism of  his  old  friend,  "Lewis"  Stevenson,  as 
he  calls  him,  and  of  Mr.  Balfour's  portrait  of 
him. 

STEVENSON    AN    EGOTIST. 

"Why  all  this  crawling  astonishment,  this 
voluble  admiration  ?  "  is  an  ejaculation  concern- 
ing the  close  of  Stevenson's  life  which  strikes  the 
key  of  Mr.  Henley's  musings.     He  says: 


"As  I  read  I  am  oppressed  by  the  thought 
that  here  is  Lewis  Stevenson  very  much  as  he 
may  well  have  wanted  to  be,  but  that  here  is  not 
Lewis  Stevenson  at  all.  At  any  rate,  here  is 
not  the  Lewis  Stevenson  I  knew.  .  .  .  At  bot- 
tom, Lewis  Stevenson  was  an  excellent  fellow. 
But  he  was  of  his  essence  what  the  French  call 
jjersomiel.  He  was,  that  is,  incessantly  and  pas- 
sionately- interested  in  Stevenson.  He  could  not 
be  in  the  same  room  with  a  mirror  but  he  must 
invite  its  confidences  every  time  he  passed  it  ;  to 
him  there  was  nothing  obvious  in  time  and 
eternity,  and  the  smallest  of  his  discoveries,  his 
most  trivial  apprehensions,  were  all  by  way  of 
being  revelations,  and,  as  revelations,  must  be 
thrust  upon  the  world  ;  he  was  never  so  much  in 
earnest,  never  so  well  pleased  (this  were  he  happy 
or  wretched),  never  so  irresistible,  as  when  he 
wrote  about  himself." 

To  this  somewhat  qualified  eulogy  is  added  in 
the  footnote  a  further  qualification  : 

"  Mr.  Raleigh  notes  with  a  just  delight  the 
faultless  tact  by  which  these  utterances  are 
marked.  But  here  came  in  the  man  of  letters. 
The  man  of  talk  was  neither  so  convincing  nor 
anything  like  so  discreet." 

NO    "SERAPH    IN    CHOCOLATE." 


He  continues  : 
"  No    better    histrion    ever 
Graham  Balfour's  estimate.    . 


lived.   .   .   .   Mr. 
.   is  that  of  an 


angel  clean  from  heaven,    and  I,  for  my  part, 
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flatly  refuse  to  recognize  it.  Not,  if  I  can  help 
it,  shall  this  faultless,  or  very  nearly- faultless, 
monster  go  down  to  after  years  as  the  Lewis  I 
knew,  and  loved,  and  labored  with  and  for,  with 
all  my  heart  and  strength  and  understanding.  .  .  . 
T  take  a  view  of  Stevenson  which  is  mv  own,  and 
which  declines  to  be  concerned  with  this  Seraph 
in  Chocolate,  this  barley -sugar  effigy  of  a  real 


man. 


AN    AUTOPHOTOQRAPH. 


Mr.  Henley  then  does  a  thing  which  is  often  a 
strain  to  living  friendships  and  is  more  rarely 
done  of  the  dead, — he  quotes  the  man  against 
himself.      He  says  : 

' '  I  think  he  has  written  himself  down  in  terms 
that  may  not  be  mistaken  or  improved.  <  An 
unconscious,  easy,  selfish  person,'  he  remarks, 
'  shocks  less,  and  is  more  easily  loved,  than  one 
who  is  laboriously  and  egotistically  unselfish. 
There  is  at  least  no  fuss  about  the  first  ;  but  the 
other  parades  his  sacrifices,  and  so  sells  his  favors 
too  dear.  Selfishness  is  calm,  a  force  of  nature, 
— you  might  say  the  trees  are  selfish.  But  ego- 
ism is  a  piece  of  vanity  ;  it  must  always  take  you 
into  its  confidence  ;  it  is  uneasy,  troublesome, 
searching  ;  it  can  do  good,  but  not  handsomely  ; 
it  is  uglier,  because  less  dignified,  than  selfishness 
itself.  But  here, '  he  goes  on,  with  that  careful 
candor  which  he  so  often  has — ■' hei*e  I  perhaps 
exaggerate  to  myself,  because  I  am  the  one  more 
than  the  other,  and  feel  it  like  a  hook  in  my 
mouth  at  every  step  I  take.  Do  what  I  will,  this 
seems  to  spoil  all.''  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  de- 
scribes him  so  exactly  that,  if  you  allow  for  his- 
trionics (no  inconsiderable  thing,  remember  !), 
you  need  no  more  description." 

Mr.  Henley  suggests  that  generosity  in  giving 
was  not  quite  the  trait  predominant  in  his  old 
friend's  character.  "  To  your  Anxious  Egotist, 
your  trained  and  cultured  Shorter  Catechist,  what 
magnificence  in  the  matter  of  self-approval,  self- 
oblivion,  self -righteousness,  could  come  amiss  ?  " 

THE   <'CHARMEUR." 

Then  follow  reminders  of  service  rendered  by 
Mr.  Henley  to  Stevenson,  and  then  this  reference 
to  his  literary  work  : 

"  If  I  crave  the  enchantment  of  romance,  I  ask 
it  of  bigger  men  than  he,  and  of  bigger  books 
than  his,  .  .  .  while  if  good  writing  and  some 
other  things  be  in  my  appetite,  are  there  not 
Hazlitt  and  Lamb  —  to  say  nothing  of  Shake- 
speare. ...  I  remember,  rather,  the  unmarried 
and  irresponsible  Lewis — the  friend,  the  comrade, 
the  charvieur.  .  .  .  The  impression  of  his  writ- 
ings disappears, — the  impression  of  himself  and 
of  his  talk  is  ever  a  possession." 


"NO    REASON    FOR    MAKING    IIIM    A    HERO. 

The  admirers  of  Stevenson  will  perhaps  find  it 
hardest  to  forgive  Mr.  Henley's  "last  word:" 

"  I  have  everywhere  read  that  we  must  praise 
him  now  and  always  for  that,  being  a  stricken 
man,  he  would  live  out  his  life.  Are  we  not  all 
stricken  men,  and  do  we  not  all  do  tliat  ?  And 
why,  because  he  wrote  better  than  any  one, 
should  he  have  praise  and  fame  for  doing  that 
which  many  a  poor,  consumptive  seamstress  does, 
— cheerfully,  faithfully,  with  no  eloquent  appeals 
to  God,  nor  so  mucli  as  a  paragraph  in  the  even- 
ing papers  !  That  a  man  writes  well  at  death's 
door  is  sure  no  reason  for  making  him  a  hero." 


A  CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  LORD  SALISBURY. 


(( 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE"  for  Janu- 
ary opens  with  a  character  sketch  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  by  T.  P.  O'Connor,  a  character- 
istic piece  of  work  from  that  lively  writer.  The 
article  is  especially  notable  for  its  large  and  fine 
illustrations  showing  the  aristocratic  and  historic 
home  of  the  Cecils  and  its  surroundings.  Mr. 
O'Connor  tells  us  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  in  his 
youth  very  much  like  his  son.  Lord  Plugh  Cecil, 
the  present  member  for  Greenwich,  a  tall,  pale, 
thin  young  man,  with  profound  reverence  for 
the  Church  of  England.  It  seems  to  be  the 
family  tendency  to  change  in  physique  as  Lord 
Salisbury  must  have  changed  as  years  came  on. 


A  RECENT  POKTKAIT  OF  LORD  SALISBURY. 
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THE    CECILS    OF    TEN    GENERATIONS    AGO. 

"We  have,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  a  prime 
minister  whose  ancestors  were  similarly  em- 
ployed, to  the  great  benefit  of  England,  ten 
generations  ago." 

"  Perhaps  this  long  descent  has  not  been  an 
entire  advantage  to  Lord  Salisbury.  The  Cecils 
who  founded  the  family  were  the  ministers  of 
despotic  monarchs  like  Elizabeth  and  James  I.; 
and  Lord  Salisbury  has  never  quite  got  over  the 
opinion  that  the  ideal  condition  for  a  minister — 
especially  a  foreign  minister — is  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  work  in  secret  council  with  a  sov- 
ereign, and  witliout  the  distracting  and  ignorant 
intervention  of  representative  assemblies  and 
plebeian  opinion.  There  could  not  be  two  men 
more  dissimilar  in  many  respects  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Prince  Bismarck  ;  indeed,  one  of  the 
sayings  quoted  against  Lord  Salisbury  constantly 
is  the  scornful  summing  up  of  his  character 
by  the  grim  chancellor  as  '  a  lath  painted  like 
iron.'  And  yet  the  two  men  were  very  much 
alike  in  their  inner  selves.  Bismarck  never  got 
over  the  idea  that  the  government  of  nations 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocrat  closeted 
with  a  sovereign,  and  scornful  of  all  modern 
democratic  developments  ;  and  that  is  the  secret 
gospel  of  Lord  Salisbury  even  to-day,  though  the 
progress  of  democracy  has  compelled  him  to  hold 
it  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart." 

THE  PRIME  minister's  EXTREME  SHYNESS. 

' '  Hatfield  is  just  thirty -six  miles  from  London. 
"Whatever  the  political  crisis,  you  read  two  or 
three  times  a  week — sometimes  every  day — that 
Lord  Salisbury  has  gone  down  to  Hatfield. 
During  the  full  season  he  used  to  give,  occasional- 
ly, huge  receptions  ;  there  are  often  housefuls  of 
people  at  Hatfield,  and  there  are  great  garden 
parties  in  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  but 
these  are  more  or  less  formal  and  official  enter- 
tainments, and  Lord  Salisbury  probably  hates 
them.  It  is  significant,  too,  of  his  shyness  and 
seclusion  that  when  he  is  traveling  down  to  Hat- 
field he  gets  into  a  carriage  by  himself  if  he  can, 
and  if  he  happens  to  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  some  fellow-travelers,  he  buries  his  nose  in 
a  book  and  never  exchanges  a  syllable  with  any- 
body. Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  while  he  has 
been  the  foremost  figure  in  England  for  many 
years,  he  is  scarcely  known  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  Indeed,  he  is  so  little  known  in  general 
society  that  a  man  so  prominent  as  Mr.  John 
Morley  has  never  exchanged  a  word  with  him. 
Probably  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  men,  outside 
the  members  of  his  cabinet,  who  have  ever  had 
a  conversation  of  any  length  with  him. " 


LORD    SALISBURY    AS    A    JOURNALIST, 

When  the  present  head  of  the  Cecil  family  was 
a  young  man  he  was  a  younger  brother,  who  had 
little  idea  of  getting  to  the  headship  of  the  family, 
and  who  had  a  small,  feeble  allowance  from  his 
fatlier.  It  is  said  this  allowance  became  still 
smaller  when  the  young  man  married,  against  his 
father's  wishes,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Alder- 
son.  Mr.  O'Connor  thinks  this  was  the  critical 
action  of  Lord  Salisbury's  life,  which  made  his 
character  and  career.  Instead  of  being  a  mere 
dilettante,  he  had  to  work  hard  for  his  living. 
His  sister  was  the  wife  of  Beresford  Hope,  and 
young  Lord  Robert  Cecil  became  one  of  the  dar- 
ing, brilliant,  and  highly  paid  writers  on  the 
Saturday  Revieto,  which  Beresford  Hope  founded 
about  this  time.  It  is  due  to  this  journalistic 
training  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  a  most  remark- 
able facility  in  writing  his  official  dispatches, — a 
facility  that  Mr.  O'Connor  describes  as  nearly  a 
fatal  gift. 

' '  There  was  a  time  when  Lord  Salisbury's  dis- 
patches were  little  short  of  a  great  European  peril. 
Accustomed  to  put  things  with  the  vigor  and  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  journalist,  with  a  naturally 
cynic  temper  and  a  love  for  a  sardonic  joke,  Lord 
Salisbury  in  his  dispatches  walked  carelessly 
among  the  powder  magazines  of  national  pas- 
sions and  susceptibilities." 

Mr.  O'Connor  says  that  now  Lord  Salisbury  is 
much  more  conservative  in  his  dispatches  and 
public  utterances,  and  has,  indeed,  for  many 
years  been  regarded  as  eminently  a  peace  minis- 
ter. "Indeed,  he  is  constantly  pitted  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  an  agency  for  peace,  and 
among  the  many  things  which  have  led  up  to  the 
disastrous  war  in  South  Africa  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  was  that,  at  the  most  critical 
moment  in  the  negotiations.  Lord  Salisbury  was 
paralyzed  by  anxiety  and  grief  at  the  deathbed 
of  the  wife  he  so  dearly  loved." 

AS    AN    ORATOR. 

"Lord  Salisbury  is  one  of  the  few  men  in 
English  public  life  who  seem  to  make  no  prepara 
tion  for  a  speech  and  use  no  notes.  He  stands 
almost  straight  upright — straight,  except  for  the 
somewhat  heavy  stoop  of  the  shoulders  ;  he  never 
looks  at  his  audience  ;  he  never  raises  his  voice  ; 
but  in  an  even,  monotonous,  unbroken,  low  tone, 
— with  something  of  the  detachment  of  a  som- 
nambulist or  a  dreamer, — he  pours  forth  his 
views  of  the  subject  at  issue.  The  language  is 
always  choice,  lofty,  original  ;  and  here  and 
there  you  catch  a  phrase  w^hich  has  that  sardonic 
humor  which  is  never  absent  from  any  prolonged 
effort    on    the    part    of    Lord    Salisbury."      Mr, 
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O'Connor  says  it  is  curious  th.at  the  prime  minis- 
ter rarely  makes  a  speech  without  committing 
some  glaring  indiscretion,  and"  that  his  party  lias 
got  used  to  explaining  away  offensive  sentences 
by  their  chief. 

LADY    SALISBURY. 

The  house  of  Cecil's  extreme  reserve  has  been 
pretty  successful  in  keeping  family  matters  from 
the  public,  but  the  prime  minister's  household  is 
known  to  be  equipped  with  all  the  domestic  vir- 
tues. Lady  Salisbury  was  the  most  remarkable  of 
women,  as  brilliant  in  her  own  way  as  her  hus- 
band. Mr.  O't'onnor  says  she  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  the  worst  manners  of  any  woman 
in  London,  but  was  really  a  very  good,  woman, 
and.  especially  so  to  other  women. 

"Lord  Salisbury,  when  he  does  entertain, 
does  so  with  the  lavish  and  dignilied  hospitality 
of  a  grand  seigneur.  There  is  only  one  thing 
wanting  to  the  perfect  comfort  of  his  guests,  and 
that  is  the  difficulty  of  a  comfortable  smoke  in 
the  house  of  a  man  whose  hatred  of  smoking 
amounts  almost  to  a  physical  malady.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Hatfield  the  visitor  finds  a  curious 
combination  of  all  .that  is  ancient  aiid.  all  that  is 
modern.  Relics  of  the  old  England  everywhere 
abound  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisburv  takes  a  keen  interest  in  science,  and  is 
an  electi'ician  of  no  mean  dexterity.  Some  of 
the  ingenioiis  contrivances  for  the  electric  liglit- 
ing  of  the  ancient  house  are  due  to  his  own  in- 
vention." 

THE    PRIME    minister's    ILL- HEALTH. 

"  The  last  few  years  of  Lord  Salisbury's  life 
have  not  been  as  prosperous  as  those  which  pre- 
ceded tliem.  He  has  lost  his  wife  ;  and  to  a 
large  extent  he  has  lost  his  grip  both  of  his  party 
and  of  his  country.  He  has  tried  by  the  use  of 
a  tricycle  to  get  rid  of  the  ill-health  that  comes 
to  a  man  of  sedentary  habits  and  of  large  bulk, 
but  with,  apparently,  little  success.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  expect  from  a  man  who  has 
passed  threescore,  and  who  is  more  than  twenty 
stone  weight,  the  activity,  either  of  mind  or 
body  or  resolution,  which  are  required  at  a  mo- 
ment when  a  nation  is  passing  through  a  crisis 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  South  African  war. 
Lord  Salisbury,  with  that  shy  dislike  of  new 
faces  which  is  natural  to  a  man  of  his  character 
and  of  his  years,  declined,  when  he  had  the 
chance,  to  admit  new  men  into  his  cabinet,  and 
stuffed  it  with  his  relations  ;  and  this  has  disap- 
pointed and  soured  a  good  many  of  his  old  sup- 
porters. The  position  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
public  life  of  his  country  is  a  little  like  the  physi- 
cal position  he  occupies  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


The  moment  you  enter  that  assembly,  your  eye 
is  attracted  by  the  huge  figure — the  large  body, 
the  massive  brow,  the  gi'eat  head.  Lord  Salis- 
bury is  unto  the  other  ministers  as  the  Matter- 
horn  to  the  smaller  mountains  that  rise  around 
it, — he  is  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  among  these 
colleagues,  but  not  of  them.  And  so,  with  all 
his  wonderful  position,  his  tremendous  promi- 
nence, his  towering  personality,  he  seems,  in  the 
life  of  England  and  among  his  countrymen,  de- 
tached, lonely,  somber." 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  COLLEGE  DAYS. 

IF  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  be  counted  as  a  Har- 
vard man  on  his  degree  of  L.L.B.,  received 
in  1845,  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  fourth  Har- 
vard graduate  who  has  been  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  two  were  John  Adams, 
Class  of  1755,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  Class 
of  1786.  The  accession  of  "Roosevelt,  '80,"  to 
the  Presidency  puts  Harvard  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  colleges  that  have  furnished  Presidents  ; 
but  the  ancient  College  of  William  and  Mary,  in 
Virginia,  is  a  close  second,  with  her  three  gradu- 
ates in  the  White  House — Jefferson,  Monroe, 
and  Tyler. 

These  and.  many  other  interesting  facts  are  set 
forth  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Harvard 
Graduule's  Magazine  for  December  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tis Guild,  Jr.,  of  the  Harvard  Class  of  1881,  on 
"Theodore  Roosevelt  at  Harvard."  Notwith- 
standing the  great  differences  between  the  Har- 
vard of  Roosevelt's  time  and  the  Harvard  of  to- 
day, there  was  much  in  the  college  life  of  those 
days  that  has  its  counterpart  at  the  present  time. 
It  may  surprise  some  of  the  athletes  among  the 
President's  admirers  to  be  told  that  neither 
Roosevelt  nor  his  class  contributed  in  any  very 
marked  degree  to  the  glory  of  his  college  in 
sports.  There  was  one  baseball  record  in  Eighty's 
time  of  Brown  21,  Harvard  5  !  In  athletics,  Mr. 
Guild  says  that  Roosevelt,  though  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  college  teams,  did  not  especially 
shine. 

"  He  was  always  a  keen  hand  for  exercise, 
but  he  was  not  naturally  muscular,  and  the  ter- 
rible handicap  of  his  near-sighted  eyes  might 
well  have  checked,  another  man.  He  was  always, 
however,  a  most  earnest  devotee  of  sparring, 
though  he  risked  his  eyesight  with  every  bout. 
He  sparred  with  a  pair  of  large  glasses  literally 
lashed  to  his  head.  The  only  occasion  when  he 
ever  entered  a  public  match  was  in  the  spring  of 
his  junior  year.  He  defeated  W.  W.  Coolidge, 
but  was  himself  defeated  in  the  final  by  C.  S. 
Hanks.  As  Hanks  good-naturedly  said  himself, 
a  lucky  blow  of  his  that  knocked  off  Roosevelt's 
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glasses  settled  the  matter.  Roosevelt  was  an 
attacker  always,  and  sought  to  offset  his  fatally 
weak  point  by  leading  swiftly  and  heavily  him- 
self without  waiting  for  attack.  lie  was  a  light- 
weight physically,  his  weight  at  the  contest  men- 
tioned being  but  135  pounds." 

THE     FUTURE     PRESIDENT'S     COLLEGE     POPULARITY. 

Socially,  says  Mr.  Guild,  young  Roosevelt  was 
not  merely  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his 
class,  but  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his  time 
in  college. 

' '  The  sturdiuess  of  his  opinions  appears  in  the 
table  of  the  church  membership  of  the  classes,  in 
which  '  Dutch  Reformed  Church  .  .  1  '  appears 
under  the  heading  '80  after  a  long  series  of  ciphers 
against  membership  in  that  communion  in  pre- 
ceding classes.  His  hearty  good-fellowship  is 
attested  by  his  membership  in  the  A.  A.  ^. .  the 
Art  Club,  D.  K.  E.,  Hasty  Pudding  Club— of 
which  he  was  secretary  and  fifth  man  elected — 
Institute  of  1770,  and  Porcellian  Club.  He  was 
even  a  member  of  the  Glee  Club  ;  but  lest  any 
who  were  in  their  day  rejected  for  lack  of  tuneful 
voices — 'sore-headed  nightingales,'  they  called 
us — should,  having  heard  the  President  attempt 
to  warble  at  his  leisure,  feel  hurt  that  such  sing- 
ing could  ever  be  glorified,  let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  he  was  an  associate,  not  an  active,  member 
of  the  Glee  Club.  One  of  tlie  six  men  mentioned 
for-  second  marshal  of  his  class,  he  was  finally 
elected  a  member  of  the  class-day  committee,  and 
a  most  effective  member  he  was." 

A    GREAT    READER. 

Roosevelt's  literary  ability  was  known  by  his 
classmates,  but  it  was  seldom  displayed  in  col- 
lege. He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  study  of  nat- 
ural history,  and  spent  hours  in  work  at  the 
museum  which  counted  nothing  on  his  college 
standing.  But  what  chiefly  distinguished  him 
among  his  classmates  was  his  incessant  reading 
habit.  Mr.  Guild  says  that  Roosevelt  had  an 
"enormous  thirst"  for  reading. 

"Western  politicians  were  sometimes  sur- 
prised, in  the  stumping  tour  of  Roosevelt  in  1900, 
to  find  the  candidate  for  Vice-President  resting 
from  the  terrible  strain  by  an  odd  half-hour  with 
reviews,  and  books  of  which  Plutarch's  '  Lives ' 
was  the  lightest.  This  custom  was  not  a  tem- 
porary practice,  but  an  ingrained  habit.  No 
man  ever  came  to  Harvard  more  serious  in  his 
purpose  to  secure  there,  first  of  all,  an  education. 
He  was  forever  at  it,  and  probably  no  man  of  his 
time  read  more  extensively  or  deeply,  especially 
in  directions  that  did  not  count  on  the  honor 
list  or  marking-sheet.  He  had  the  happy  power 
of  abstraction,  and  nothing  was  more  common 


than  a  noisy  roomful  of  college  mates  with  Roose- 
velt frowning  witli  intense  absorption  over  a  book 
in  the  corner.  He  did  not  read  for  examinations, 
but  for  information." 

Perhaps  a  man  of  the  Roosevelt  type  was 
needed  to  teach  the  Harvard  students  of  his  time 
that  a  manly  man,  as  Mr.  Guild  puts  it,  "  miglit 
be  serious  in  purpose  in  his  college  days  without 
becoming  a  prig." 

A    LEADER    OF    COLLEGE    OPINION. 

President  Roosevelt's  influence  on  Harvard 
public  opinion  is  summarized  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Guild's  article  : 

"An  aristocrat  in  the  best  sense,  cowardice, 
meanness,  and  falsehood  wei'e  simply  impossible 
to  him.  A  democrat  in  the  best  sense,  he  recog- 
nized the  duty  of  the  fellowship  and  bi'otherliood 
of  all  sons  of  Harvard  in  days  when  such  obliga- 
tions were  less  insisted  upon  than  in  these  halcyon 
days  of  the  Harvard  Union  and  the  Soldier's 
Field.  He  was  a  student,  but  not  a  rank-seeker  ; 
an  athlete,  but  not  a  cup- winner.  Careless  as  to- 
day in  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  he  was  clean-cut  as 
now  in  thouglit  and  speech.  The  pulse  of  public 
spirit  beat  high  in  him  then  as  it  does  to-day,  and 
if  his  name  ever  came  among  the  first  for  well- 
nigh  every  college  club  and  association,  it  was 
not  because  of  his  father's  name  or  his  family's 
fortune,  but  because  his  own  name  helped  wher- 
ever it  was  found.  Brave  to  rashness,  strong  in 
his  convictions,  preferring  honor  and  failure  to 
accommodation  and  success,  —  these  were  the 
traits  we  knew  and  respected  and  loved.  The 
popular  man  at  Harvard  is  not  always  popular  in 
after  years.  The  leader  of  the  freshman  year 
often  becomes  the  camp-follower  among  the 
seniors.  Roosevelt's  hold  upon  his  fellows  did 
not  lessen  ;  it  grew,  and  the  growth  has  steadily 
broadened,  till  the  leader  of  class  opinion  at  Har- 
vard has  become  the  leader  of  public  opinion  in 
his  country." 

ALFRED  KRUPP,  THE  GREAT  GERMAN 
IRONMASTER. 

IN  view  of  the  fact  that  our  country  is  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  the  one  offering  the 
widest  field  to  the  "self-made"  man,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  what  pluck  and  perseverance  may 
accomplish  in  a  country  where  the  opportunities 
are  thought  to  be  more  limited.  The  career  of 
Alfred  Krupp,  the  German  steel  magnate,  as 
briefly  outlined  by  Richard  Ehrenberg  in  his  arti- 
cle on  ' '  The  Making  and  Significance  of  Great 
Fortunes,"  in  the  Deutsche  Rimdschau  for  Novem- 
ber, presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  rise  of  a 
poor  boy  from  obscurity  to  the  position  of  one  of 
the   world's    leading   manufacturers,    and  at  his 
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deatli,   July  18,    1887,  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
men  in  Germany. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  young  Krupp  was 
called  from  school  by  his  widowed  motlier  to 
take  charge  of  the  small  steel  foundry  at  Essen  in 
which  his  late  father  had  sunk  a  fortune  without 
realizing  any  returns.  The  boy  had  neither  capi- 
tal nor  credit  to  start  with,  and  only  four  work- 
men with  whom  to  continue  the  business.  As 
Krupp  says,  in  a  retrospect  uttered  fifty  years 
later,  "  I  started  with  a  few  men,  who  earned 
more  and  lived  better  tlian  I  did.  Thus  1  con- 
tinued for  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  care  and 
toil,  and  even  after  I  began  to  employ  a  larger 
number  of  men  my  fortune  still  was  less  than 
that  of  many  a  man  working  to-day  in  my  facto- 
ries." At  that  time,  in  1826,  Essen  was  a  small 
town  of  only  about  four  thousand  inhabitants  ; 
to-day,  it  numbers  100,000,  of  whom,  in  1898, 
22  per  cent,  were  employed  in  the  Krupp  works. 
To-day,  about  forty-six  thousand  men  altogether 
are  employed  in  the  various  establishments  of 
the  concern  in  Essen,  Buckau,  Kiel,  etc.,  so  that, 
including  their  families,  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  people  are  supported  by  Krupp. 

KEUPP'S    SPECIALTY. 

Following  at  first  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
and  thereby  gaining  his  experience,  Krupp  grad- 
ually pei-fected  inventions  of  his  own,  beginning 
in  1847  to  turn  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  manu- 
facture of  guns  from  cast  steel.  Cast  iron  and 
brass  had  been  the  materials  employed  for  centu- 
ries, although  not  adequate.  Krupp,  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  the  steel  produced  in 
his  foundry,  untiringly  experimented,  and  he 
vainly  tried  to  induce  the  Prussian  Government 
to  introduce  his  guns.  His  first  orders  came 
from    elsewhere,  —  from   France,   and  from  the 


Khedive  of  Egypt.  The  tlien  prince  regent,  the 
later  Emperor  William  I.,  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Krupp  guns,  in  1859,  ordering 
three  hundred  for  the  Prussian  army.  This  ended 
the  period  of  Krupp's  trials  ;  but  not  until  the 
Franco- Prussian  War,  during  which  not  one  of 
the  guns  furnished  by  Krupp  exploded,  was  his 
invention  vindicated. 

COMMERCIAL    IDEALISM. 

Krupp's  ideal  was  to  produce  from  the  best 
raw  material  goods,  and  especially  guns,  of  the 
utmost  possible  perfection.  The  profit  to  him 
was  merely  secondary.  In  his  youtli  and  later, 
he  never  hesitated  at  sacrifices  in  order  to  follow 
up  his  inventions.  This  idealism  was  of  far- 
reaching  consequences,  influencing  his  whole 
attitude  toward  his  plant  and  his  men.  All  the 
surplus  earnings  went  to  the  enlarging  of  the 
works,  and  the  men  were  organized  under  an  al- 
most monarchical  system  of  government,  each 
one  carefully  trained  for  his  especial  post,  and 
made  conscious  of  being  an  integral,  necessary, 
part  of  the  concern.  Important  positions  were 
filled  by  the  best  men  available,  but  Krupp  al- 
ways remained  director-in-chief. 

"As  a"  matter  of  fact,"  says  Ehrenberg,  "to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  worked  during  the  sleepless 
hours  of  the  night.  By  his  bedside  lay  writing 
paper,  with  immense  pencils.  In  the  morning, 
the  sheets  containing  his  questions,  orders,  en- 
couragements, explanations,  written  in  large, 
characteristic  letters,  were  sent  to  the  factory. 
He  often  added  diagrams,  which  he  quickly  and 
skillfully  executed.  But  he  also  frequently  came 
to  the  works  to  see  personally  how  some  order 
was  executed.  He  knew  by  sight  those  of  his 
men  who  had  been  employed  for  a  length  of  time 
in  the  factory." 
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RELATIONS    WITH    HIS    EMPLOYEES. 

In  return  for  the  implicit  obedience  and  atten- 
tion to  duty  which  Krupp  demanded  from  his 
employees,  he  was  solicitous  for  their  welfare 
even  at  a  period  when  other  employers  tliought 
that  the  prompt  payment  of  wages  discharged 
them  from  all  further  responsibility  toward  tlieir 
workmen.  As  early  as  1853,  he  instituted  a 
sick  fund,  and  eight  years  later  he  began  to  in- 
terest himself  in  the  housing  of  his  men.  At 
present  there  are  about  four  thousand  working 
men's  homes  belonging  to  the  plant,  to  be  had  at 
lower  rentals  than  found  anywhere  else.  There 
are,  furthermore,  a  cooperative  store,  selling  goods 
at  retail  and  dividing  the  profits  among  the  con- 
sumers ;  pension  funds  for  the  workmen,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  and  for  the  higher  officials  ; 
funds  for  working  men's  homes  ;  baths,  etc. ;  a 
savings-bank  ;  domestic  and  other  schools,  etc. 
In  1897,  the  firm  spent  for  such  purposes  about 
one  million  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
marks.  Krupp's  own  simple,  unostentatious  way 
of  living  also  contributed,  to  the  good  under- 
standing between  employer  and  employees.  He 
was  not  only  their  master,  but  also  their  friend 
and  counselor  in  difficulties.  Strikes  are  un- 
known among  the  Krupp  men. 

Krupp  had  no  sympathies  whatever  with  the 
German  Social  Democracy.  He  warned  his  men 
against  it,  and  immediately  discharged  any  sym- 
■pathizers.  The  article  closes  with  some  most  in- 
teresting extracts  from  Krupp's  utterances,  too 
long  for  quotation,  condemnatory  of  the  move- 
ment, and  containing  his  opinions  on  the  rela- 
tion of  capital  to  labor.  Knowing  that  the  suc- 
cess of  his  great  undertaking  was  due  chiefly  to 
his  own  efforts,  he  held  that  the  rewards  right- 
fully belonged  to  him. 
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CHIEF  ARTHUR,  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS. 

IN  Frank  Leslie's  for  January  there  is  a  char- 
acter sketch  of  "Chief  Arthur,"  the  now 
famous  head  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  written  by  W.  R.  Merrick.  Mr.  Mer- 
rick points  to  the  fact  that  Chief  Arthur  is  the 
only  labor  leader  out  of  a  score  prominent  twenty- 
five  years  ago  who  has  maintained  his  pres- 
tige. Other  unions  and  other  leaders  have  dis- 
appeared with  a  rapidity  that  gives  the  pessimist 
among  the  working  men  the  right  to  shake  his 
head  at  the  associations  and  fedei'ations  that  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  bewildering  succession.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was  ten 
years  old  when,  in  1873,  P.  M.  Arthur  was 
elected  its  chief.  A  Ithough  the  names  of  Arthur 
and   of  his  association   are   now   synonyms    for 


From  Frank  Leslie^ s  Popular  Monthly. 

MR.   P.  M.  ARTHUR. 

(Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.) 

conservatism,  he  was  originally  elected  by  the 
war  party  of  the  brotherhood,  and  for  the  first 
ten  years  w^as  constantly  engaged  in  leading  his 
men  through  one  bitter  strike  after  another. 

Mr.  Merrick  describes  the  celebrated  chief  as 
follows  : 

"A  kindly,  modest  old  gentleman,  with  ruddy 
face,  framed  in  white  hair  and  the  white  chin 
whiskers  that  are  naturally  associated  with  the 
benevolence  of  grandfatherhood,  a  frame  of  gen- 
erous proportions,  as  erect  as  in  the  days  when 
he  peered  through  the  night  over  a  difficult  piece 
of  track,  his  hand  on  the  reversing  lever  of  his 
engine, — that  is  Arthur.  His  eyes  are  blue  and 
kindly,  sparkling  with  native  wit  ;  his  mouth 
broad  and  sensitive,  always  ready  to  expand  in  a 
good-natured  smile.  This  is  the  man  whom  one 
expects  to  see  when  he  thinks  of  the  conservative 
labor  leader  who  does  not  strike.  This  is  the 
man  who  says  : 

' '  '  Remember  always  that  the  burden  of  a 
strike  falls  on  the  women  and  children.  Our 
first  duty  is  to  them  ;  consult  them.'  " 

The  brotherhood  is  thought  of  to-day  as  the 
aristocratic  labor  union,  and  Chief  Arthur  as  the 
aristocratic  labor  leader.     He  lives  in  a  splendid 
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mansion  on  Cleveland's  most  famous  street,  Euclid 
Avenue;  he  has  an  ample  household,  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  are  leaders  of  the  fashionable 
society  of  Cleveland. 

Asa  railroad  man,  Arthur  worked  his  way  from 
tlie  very  lowest  round,  but  always  had  a  reputation 
for  knowing  more  tliat  the  man  ahead  of  him. 
AVhen,  in  1873,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  was  brouglit  face  to  face  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  a  disagreement,  Chief 
Wilson  hesitated  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue,  and 
Arthur  was  elected,  to  remain  chief  ever  since. 
One  strike  after  another  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  in  1877  Arthur  won  five  strikes  in 
six  months  from  the  then  strongest  and  biggest 
railroad  systems  in  the  country. 

A  RECORD  OF  STRIKES  WITHOUT  VIOLENCE. 

"In  all  of  the  succession  of  strikes  carried  on 
at  that  time  there  is  but  one  case  on  record  of 
violence  being  used.  Columns  were  devoted  to 
this  single  instance  of  some  angry  engineers  who 
thrashed  a  man  for  taking  the  place  of  one  of 
them  and  then  refusing  to  accept  double  pay  at 
their  hands,  with  the  promise  of  a  steady  job,  if 
he  would  quit.  There  is  a  world  of  contrast 
between  this  single  instance  of  force  employed 
during  a  dozen  strikes,  when  to-day  there  is  little 
excitement  created  in  a  similar  case  unless  a  score 
of  men  are  mobbed  at  once,  and  the  officials  in 
the  district  where  the  strike  of  to-day  takes  place 
are  thankful  if  no  dynamite  is  used  and  open  war 
does  not  make  the  calling  out  of  several  regiments 
necessary.  The  fact  that  the  engineers  at  tliat 
time  used  money  freely  in  an  effort  to  bribe  the 
men  who  had  taken  their  places  was  spoken  of  as 
an  outrage,  and  the  offer  of  $1,500  to  one  of  the 
'  scabs '  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  road  was 
mentioned  with  bated  breath. 

' '  '  We  have  the  right  to  persuade  and  the  right 
to  hire,'  Arthur  said,  not  long  ago,  when  discuss- 
ing this  subject,  conducting  strikes.  '  We  have 
these  rights  and  no  others.'  " 


RECIPROCITY  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

LARGELY  because  of  the  prominence  given 
to  the  subject  in  President  McKinley's  last 
speech  at  Buffalo,  the  question  of  trade  reciprocity 
with  foreign  countries  is  constantly  under  dis- 
cussion. The  treaties  negotiated  by  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Kasson,  and  now  before  the  Senate,  are 
favored  by  some  commercial  bodies  in  this  coun- 
try, but  condemned  by  a  considerable  part  of  the 
press.  Among  those  writei'S  who  oppose  these 
commercial  treaties,  Mr.  E.  J.  Gibson  has  de- 
voted special  attention  to  the  agreement  negotiated 
with  France  and  now  awaiting  the  action  of  the 


Senate.  Of  ]\Ir.  Gibson's  conclusions,  which  are 
presented  in  the  December  Forum,  the  following 
statements  are  especially  pertinent  : 

WOULD   FRANCE   MAKE   A   TARIFF   WAR   AGAINST   US? 

"  If  we  take  as  our  basis  the  trade  of  1897,  we 
find  that  the  loss  of  revenue  the  United  States 
would  sustain  under  the  French  treaty  would 
amount  to  about  $1,000,000,  while  on  the  same 
basis  the  French,  according  to  Mr.  Kasson,  would 
lose  less  than  $300,000.  But  the  French  negoti- 
ator declared  tliat  if  the  treaty  were  not  ratified 
petroleum  and  cotton -seed  oil  would  be  taken  off 
the  minimum  tariff  and  subjected  to  the  maximum 
tariff  rates,  which,  if  taken  into  consideration, 
would  make  the  French  loss  about  $5,000,000. 
The  question  is :  Shall  the  United  States  be 
forced  into  a  treaty  by  such  threats?  No  dis- 
crimination whatever  is  made  by  us  against  any 
foreign  nation  ;  and  yet  we  are  directly  and 
avowedly  discriminated  against  by  France,  Ger- 
many, and  some  other  countries'. 

"  France  sells  to  the  United  States  a  great  deal 
more  than  she  buys  in  return  ;  hence,  any  talk 
of  her  making  a  tariff  war  against  this  country 
is  absurd.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1901,  according 
to  the  Treasury  statistics,  the  imports  from 
France  we're  $75,454,098,  and  the  exports  to 
that  country  $78,923,914.  But,  owing  to  our 
faulty  system  ®f  statistics,  about  $15,000,000  of 
exports  to  Switzerland  are  counted  as  exports  to 
France.  For  instance,  our  figures  show  imports 
from  Switzerland  in  1900  of  $17,393,268,  and 
exports  of  $250,477,  in  value.  That  on  the  face 
of  it  is  absurd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  shown 
by  the  official  returns  of  Switzerland,  that  coun- 
try imports  from  the  United  States  nearly  as 
much  as  it  exports  to  this  country.  But,  under 
our  statistical  system,  exports  are  counted  as 
going  to  the  country  where  they  are  landed  ; 
and  as  nearly  all  our  exports  to  Switzerland  go 
through  France,  they  appear  in  our  statistics  as 
exports  to  France.  Hence,  when  we  deduct  the 
exports  to  Switzerland,  as  shown  by  the  official 
I'eturns  of  that  country,  from  the  total  of  the 
exports  to  France,  the  French  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  reduced  to  about  $63,000,000, 
as  compared  with  our  imports  from  France  of 
over  $75,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of 
France  of  about  $12,000,000. 

"  Tliat  shows  the  folly  of  French  threats  of 
'  retaliation,'  which  mean  more  discrimination. 
There  is  a  provision  in  our  statutes  which  au- 
thorizes the  President,  when  satisfied  that  unjust 
discriminations  are  made  by  any  foreign  state 
against  any  product  of  the  United  States,  to  re 
taliate  by  excluding  from  tlie  United  States  such 
products  of  such  foreign  state  as  he  may  deem 
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proper,  until  such  discrimination  against  the 
United  States  is  removed.  A  judicious  use  of 
that  power  woukl  probably  soon  ehd  the  discrimi- 
nations wliich  are  made  by  the  French  against 
the  United  States,  and  whicli  apply  to  no  otiier 
country,  and  would  relieve  us  of  threats  of  fur- 
ther discriminations." 

OUK    SOUTH    AMERICAN    TRADE. 

Mr.  Gibson  brings  out  some  interesting  facts  re- 
garding our  trade  relations  with  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  the  sum  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  we  are  paying  duties  to  countries  whose 
products  are  admitted  at  our  ports  fi'ee,  while  we 
depend  on  foreigners  to  do  our  carrying. 

"The  United  States  has  apparently  made  a 
mistake  in  putting  coffee  and  some  other  things 
on  the  free  list  instead  of  iising  them  for  reci- 
procity purposes.  This  applies  particularly  to 
South  America.  Of  its  products  imported  into 
the  United  States,  92  per  cent,  are  admitted  free 
of  duty.  But  of  the  United  States  exports  to  the 
countries  of  South  America,  we  pay  duty  on  all. 
We  furnish  to  those  countries  15  per  cent,  of 
their  imports,  and  purchase  of  them  30  per  cent, 
of  their  exports  ;  showing,  in  their  case,  that  buy- 
ing from  a  country  does  not  result  in  return  sales. 
In  ten  years  we  sold  to  the  countries  south  of  us 
$904,000,000,  while  we  bought  of  them  $2,135,- 
000,000.  In  thirty  years  we  purchased  of  Brazil 
$1,500,000,000  worth  of  her  products,  and  only 
sold  to  her  about  $250,000,000  worth  of  our 
products,  which  compelled  us  to  pay  the  enormous 
sum  of  $1,250,000,000  in  gold  or  its  equivalent 
to  settle  the  balance  of  trade.  Nearly  every  cent 
of  that  sum  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  European 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  exchange 
alone  charged  by  the  London  bankers  on  this 
business,  as  reported  by  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee, aggregated  at  least  $10,000,000,  and  we 
paid  to  owners  of  English  ships  $30,000,000  in 
the  same  transaction.  And  yet  Brazil  to-day 
discriminates  against  us.  She  charges  a  higher 
duty  on  flour,  for  instance,  when  it  comes  from 
the  United  States  than  when  it  comes  from  the 
Argentine  Republic.  She  does  this  in  return  for 
a  reduction  of  duties  by  the  Argentme  Republic 
on  Brazilian  coffee,  whereas  we  admit  that  coffee 
free  of  duty,  and  in  the  last  fiscal  year  imported 
from  Brazil  $T0,643,347  in  value  of  her  products, 
while  the  Argentine  Republic  did  not  take 
$4,000,000  worth.  This  illustrates  how  the 
United  States  has  thrown  away  opportunities  for 
reciprocal  trade  by  putting  an  article  like  coffee 
on  the  free  list  and  then  submitting  to  unjust 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  such  a  country  as 
Brazil,  from  which  we  import  nearly  six  times  as 
much  as  we  export  to  her. 


"  One  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  exten- 
sion of  our  commerce  is  our  lack  of  steamship 
facilities.  Much  of  our  trade  with  South  America 
is  done  by  way  of  Europe.  The  United  States 
has  not  a  single  line  of  steamships  running  to  the 
River  Plate,  although,  as  the  United  States  min- 
ister at  Buenos  Ayres  reports,  there  are  '  number- 
less lines  of  European  steamships  running  to  and 
from  the  River  Plate.'  He  relates  how  trade  has 
to  be  carried  on  with  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Europe,  and  sliows  how  impossible  it  is  for  it 
to  grow  much  under  such  conditions.  And  the 
River  Plate  is  not  alone  in  this  respect.  With- 
out direct  and  frequent  steamship  communica- 
tion, trade  cannot  be  successfully  conducted  with 
any  country  ;  and  as  long  as  we  continue  to  de- 
pend on  foreigners  to  do  our  ocean -carrying 
trade  our  exports  to  South  America  and  many 
other  countries  will  remain  of  comparatively 
small  importance,  and  reciprocity  treaties  will 
not  help  us  much." 

Results  of  Former  Reciprocity  Experiments. 

Gunton^s  Magazine  for  December  sums  up  the 
results  of  previous  reciprocity  experiments  made 
by  the  United  States  with  different  countries  as 
follows  : 

"We  have  had  several  experiments  with  reci- 
procity treaties,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  since  185  6,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances 
the  result  has  been  to  increase  our  imports  to  a 
very  much  greater  extent  than  our  exports.  Com- 
paring the  exports  in  the  last  year  before  the 
treaty  with  the  last  year  under  the  treaty,  we 
find,  for  instance,  that  under  our  treaty  with 
Germany,  1892-94,  our  annual  exports  to  that 
country  diminished  $438,293,  whereas,  after  the 
treaty  was  discontinued,  1895-98,  our  annual  ex- 
ports increased  $62,986,219,  and  under  the  treaty 
of  1900  to  the  present  time  they  have  only  in- 
creased $36,008,248.  Under  the  treaty  with 
Austria-Hungary,  1892-94,  our  annual  exports 
fell  off  $783,574,  while  during  the  three  years 
after  the  treaty,  1895-98,  they  increased  $3,572,- 
140.  During  the  three  years  preceding  our  treaty 
with  Canada  our  annual  exports  to  that  country 
increased  $20,572,442.  Diu'ing  the  three  years 
under  the  treaty,  our  exports  fell  off  $718,497, 
and  our  annual  imports  from  Canada  increased 
$39,349,187.  During  the  three  years  after  the 
treaty,  our  annual  exports  to  Canada  again  in- 
creased $1,668,573. 

"  If  we  take  all  the  treaties  together  that  we 
have  made  since  1850,  and  compare  the  exports 
under  the  treaties  with  the  exports  to  the  same 
countries  for  the  same  period  before  the  treaties, 
we  find  that  instead  of  the  exports  being  in- 
creased by  the  treaties,  they  were  less  under  the 
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treaties  than  before  the  treaties  were  made.  The 
increase  under  the  treaties  was  $80,823,553, 
whereas  tlie  increase  of  exports  to  tlie  same  coun- 
tries during  an  equal  period  just  before  tlie  trea- 
ties was  $156,771,042.  In  other  words,  our 
exports  increased  nearly  twice  as  fast  before  we 
had  the  treaties  as  they  did  under  the  treaties. 
And  this  takes  no  account  of  the  normal  increase 
of  trade,  which  should  have  shown  a  greater 
export  trade  during  the  treaty  period  than  the 
years  preceding. 

"It  is  quite  clear  from  our  reciprocity  ex- 
perience that  the  industrial  progress  of  this  coun- 
try is  not  due  to  the  reciprocity  bargains  we  have 
made  extending  the  free  list  to  other  countries, 
but  to  the  preservation  of  our  home  market  for 
our  domestic  industries.  And  we  shall  do  well 
to  ponder  carefully  and  move  slowly  toward  any 
proposition  to  swap  American  markets  for  foreign 
markets  by  such  arrangements,  and,  above  all, 
to  be  lured  into  the  undermining  of  our  protect- 
ive system  under  the  guise  and  in  the  name  of 
reciprocity." 

The  Argument  for  the  French  Treaty. 

Mr.  John  Bail  Osborne,  secretary  of  the  Reci- 
procity Commission,  writing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  December,  disposes  of  the  objections 
to  the  French  agreement  by  the  following  state- 
ment : 

'•The  reciprocity  treaty  with  France  is  op- 
posed because  it  provides  for  the  reduction  of 
the  present  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  French 
cotton  knit  goods  from  64.2  per  cent,  to  51.5  per 
cent. ;  on  imitation  jewelry,  from  60  per  cent. 
to  57  per  cent.;  on  spectacles,  from  79.8  per 
cent,  to  71.8  percent.;  and  on  perfumes,  from 
67.7  per  cent,  to  61  per  cent.  There  are  a  few 
other  protesting  industries, — certain  manufac- 
turers of  brushes,  tiles,  braids,  and  gas  and 
electric  fixtures, — and  that  is  the  extent  of  the 
opposition.  The  great  majority  of  American 
producers  are  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

"If  the  concessional  rates  above  mentioned 
are  compared  with  the  corresponding  duties  of 
the  McKinley  tariff,  wliich  was  enacted  at  a 
period  when  the  industries  in  question  were  in 
greater  need  of  governmental  assistance,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  French  treaty  in  no  way  menaces 
the  principle  of  protection.  For  example,  the 
treaty  would  leave  the  duty  on  imitation  jewelry 
at  57  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  although  imder  the 
McKinley  law  it  was  only  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
The  American  negotiator  confined  the  United 
States  concessions  in  dut}*^  to  126  of  the  463 
numbers  comprising  the  dutiable  list  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff,  although  absolutely  unrestricted  in  this 


respect  by  Section  4  ;  and  although  authorized  to 
concede  in  every  instance  a  remission  of  20  per 
cent,  of  the  duty,  he  granted  the  full  reduction 
on  only  eight  articles  of  French  merchandise. 
The  average  of  all  the  reductions  proposed  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  is  actually  only  6.8 
per  cent.,  notwithstanding  it  might  have  been  20 
per  cent,  and  still  be  in  perfect  conformity  with 
Congressional  authorization.  Surely  this  is  ex- 
tremely conservative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive. 

WHAT    AKE    WE    GETTING    FKOM    FRANCE  ? 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  great  value  of  the 
French  concessions  to  the  United  States  is  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  American  manufacturers 
who  in  recent  years  have  attempted  to  gain  a 
foothold  for  their  surplus  products  in  the  markets 
of  France,  in  competition  with  the  products  of 
English,  German,  Belgian,  and  Swiss  rivals. 
The  difficulty  is  that,  with  tlio  single  exception 
of  Portugal,  every  commercial  nation  of  Europe 
enjoys  in  France  the  benefit  of  her  minimum,  or 
conventional,  tariff  on  imports,  while  the  products 
of  the  United  States  are  subjected  to  payment  of 
the  ma.ximum  rates  of  her  general  tariff.  Re- 
duced to.  an  ad  valorem  basis,  the  difference 
between  the  two  tariffs,  so  far  as  American  prod- 
ucts are  concerned,  averages  about  48  per  cent, 
(excluding  mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  26  per 
cent.).  Many  of  our  manufacturers  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  are  effectually  barred  from  the 
French  market  by  this  discrimination  in  rates, 
and  those  who  have  managed  to  effect  an  entrance 
are  contending  under  difficulties. 

"  But  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1899,  in  a  sin- 
gle clause,  sweeps  away  this  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  expansion  of  our  trade  in  France,  and, 
during  the  conventional  term  of  five  years,  es- 
tablishes conditions  of  absolute  security  for  our 
commercial  interests  there.  France  agrees,  in 
Article  I.  of  the  treaty,  that  '  all  articles  of  mer- 
chandise being  the  product  of  the  soil  or  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  of  America  exported  to 
France  or  Algeria  (whether  shipped  directly  to  a 
French  or  Algerian  port  or  arriving  by  way  of 
an  intermediate  port)  shall  be  admitted  into 
France  and  Algeria  upon  payment  only  of  the 
minimum  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  the  like  arti- 
cles of  any  other  origin  ;  excepting  from  the 
provisions  of  tliis  sweeping  grant  only  nineteen 
^specified  articles,  which  are  mostly  of  little  com- 
mercial significance.  The  liberality  of  this  con- 
cession has  aroused  considerable  opposition  to 
the  treaty  in  France  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  agrarian  interests.  The  political  or- 
ganization is  such,  however,  that  the  French 
Government  would  probably  be  able  to  carry  the 
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treaty  through  the  Chamber,  as  soon  as  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  United  States  should  be  assui'ed. 
But,  in  any  case,  the  agitation  in  P'ronch  indus- 
trial circles  has  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  could  not  again  secure  such  favorable 
terms  in  exchange  for  no  more  than  has  been 
given  in  the  pending  treaty." 


IS  CUBA  THREATENED  WITH  BANKRUPTCY? 

APROPOS  of  President  Roosevelt's  appeal 
to  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
planters,  the  information  contained  in  an  article 
contributed  by  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Atkins  to  the 
Nortli  American  lieoiew  for  December  has  special 
timeliness.  Tlie  present  economic  crisis  in  Cuba 
has  come  about,  according  to  this  writer,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  protective  features  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  and  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico.  However  that  may  be,  the  facts  of 
the  present  sitr.ation,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Atkins, 
are  certainly  most  grave.      For  example  : 

"The  price  of  New  York,  duty-paid,  centrifu- 
gal sugars  of  9G  ])er  cent.  })urity,  which  grade 
of  sugar  forms  the  market  standard  of  cane  sugars 
of  the  world,  has  now  fallen  to  the  extremely  low 
figure  of  3.75  cents.  When  the  duty  of  1.G8-J- 
cents  is  deducted,  2.0G-A-  cents  remains  as  the  bond 
value  of  Cuban  sugars  in  New  York,  while  the 
same  grade  of  sugai's  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  Porto  Rico,  as  well  as  the  domestic  product 
of  New  Orleans,  has  the  duty-paid  value  of  3.75 
cents  per  pound. 

"The  bond  price  of  sugars  last  January  was 
2.  69  cents  ;  consequently,  the  decline  since  that 
time  has  been  (ive-eightlis  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

"The  price  at  which  Cuba  sold  her  past  crop 
between  January  1  and  July  1  averaged  2.44 
cents  per  pound  in  New  York,  which  showed  a 
decline  from  the  previous  year  of  about  a  cpiarter 
of  a  cent  per  pound. 

"From  the  present  bond  value  in  New  York, 
2.06-^  cents,  must  be  deducted  a  tenth  of  a  cent 
for  ocean  freights  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for 
shipping  charges  in  Cuba,  including  package, 
storage,  lighterage,  shipping  commission,  etc.,  so 
that  there  remains  only  1.7 1-J-  cents  per  pound. 

"This  figui'e  of  1.71-|-  cents  per  pound  in 
United  States  currency,  or  its  equivalent  in 
Spanish  money,  is  all  that  the  Cuban  planter  now 
gets  for  his  sugars,  delivered  at  a  port  where 
they  are  salable  ;  and  out  of  that  mentioned  sum 
he  must  pay  the  inland  transportation  to  the  ship- 
ping port.  As  the  duty  upon  these  sugars  under 
the  Dingley  bill  is  l.'JS^  cents  per  pound,  it 
amounts  upon  the  present  value  to  just  about  100 
per  cent,  upon  the  planter's  price,  which  is  now 
far  below  the  average  cost  of  production. 


"With  a  declining  market  for  his  sugars,  the 
Cuban  manufacturer  has  also  had  to  contend  with 
an  advanced  cost  in  his  labor.  He  is  now  paying 
for  labor  double  the  price  paid  in  the  large  beet- 
sugar-producing  countries,  such  as  Germany  and 
Austria,  double  the  rates  that  are  paid  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  eight  times  the  rates  that  are  paid  in 
Java,  with  all  of  which  countries  he  has  to  com- 
pete in  the  New  York  market." 

NO    HOPE    OF    BETTER    PRICES. 

That  the  Cuban  planters  cannot  reasonably 
look  for  any  material  improvement  in  pi'ices  is 
made  clear  by  a  consideration  of  the  following 
facts  : 

The  total  world's  crop  of  sugar  for  the  year 
ending  October  1,  1901,  was  9,581,000  tons,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  1,123,000 
tons,  an  ainount  far  exceeding,  it  is  believed,  the 
increase  in  consumption.  During  the  year,  the 
visible  stocks  of  sugar  neai'ly  doubled,  the  de- 
cline in  the  New  York  market  being  l^^^  cents  a 
pound.  The  estimated  increase  in  the  world's 
crop  for  the  coming  year  is  800,000  tons. 

The  beet- sugar  countiies  of  Europe  are  pro- 
ducing in  excess  of  their  own  needs,  and  of  those 
of  Great  Britain.  Their  surplus  crop  must  either 
find  an  outlet  in  the  United  States  or  be  added 
to  tlie  world's  stock. 

Estimating  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States  for  the  current  year  at.  2,330,000  tons, — 
110,000  tons  in  excess  of  tlie  consumption  for 
the  preceding  year,  —  and  the  supply  of  duty- 
free sugar  (Hawaiian,  Porto  Rican,  and  Louisi- 
ana cane  and  domestic  beet)  at  390,000  tons,  our 
requirements  of  foreign  sugar  would  be  only 
1,440,000  tons.  But  the  estimated  supplies  of 
cane  sugar  alone,  including  the  products  of  Cuba, 
the  British  West  Indies,  Santo  Domingo.  South 
America  (for  export),  Java,  and  Egypt,  foot  up 
to  2,059,000  tons.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have 
to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  Europe,  principally 
Germany,  sent  us  last  year  about  400,000  tons 
of  ]'aw  beet  sugar. 

The  bounty  system  for  beet-root  sugar  prevails 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  Austria,  Holland, 
France,  and  Russia.  How  this  system  affects 
the  market  for  Cuban  sugar  is  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Atkins  thus  : 

"  There  are  left  but  two  important  consuming 
countries  in  the  world — Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  From  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain,.  Cuba  is  excluded  by  reason  of  the  vari- 
ous bount}'  systems  of  Europe,  where,  to  illus- 
trate with  Germany  as  a  seller,  she  has  to  meet 
a  price  which,  at  present  figures,  is  fully  half  a 
cent  a  pound  less  than  cost  of  production. 

' '  In  the  United  States  market,  she  has  to  meet 
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tlie  same  German  competition  at  a  price  a  quar- 
ter ol"  a  cent  a  i)Ound  below  cost  of  production, 
and  against  the  domestic  production  ot"  the  United 
States  slie  is  met  wilh  a  specific  duty,  wliieli  now 
amounts  to  100  ])er  cent,  upon  present  v;duo  of 
tlie  sugar  to  her  planters." 


NEW  VIEWS  ON  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  Secretary  Hay's  re- 
cent declaration  that  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  the  golden  rule  ol'  American  policy,  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Ih'ooks,  an  Englishman  who  has  spent  some 
time  in  America,  ventures,  in  the  Fortniglitly  Re- 
view for  December,  to  'escribe  the  doctrine  as 
merely  one  of  those  abs  .  dities  which  arise  from 
"  the  virtual  surrender  by  the  educated  classes 
(in  America)  of  their  functions  of  criticism  and 
leadership."  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  merely  a 
"craze,"  and  the  iinanimity  with  which  it  is  ac- 
cepted arises  mei-ely  from  the  fact  that,  having 
])een  elevated  to  a  religion,  it  v^'ould  be  regarded 
as  blasphemous  to  doubt  its  truth.  It  arises  from 
American  ignorance  of  high  politics  ;  it  has  never 
been  debated,  and  the  national  verdict  in  its  favor 
has  gone  by  default.  In  this  respect  the  ]\Ionroe 
Doctrine  differs  from  Pan- Germanism  and  Pan- 
Slavism,  which  have  plenty  of  opponents  in  their 
respective  countries.  Every  American,  whatever 
party  he  may  belong  to,  is  primarily  a  Monroeist. 

THE    HOLY    ALLIANCE    STILL    ALIVE. 

What  is  the  cause  of  tliis  ?  According  to  Mr. 
Brooks,  it  is  because  Americans  are  never  really 
convinced  that  George  111.  is  dead.  They  still 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  that  king's  time,  the 
spirit  which  lasted  till  the  break-up  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  is  still  dominant  in  Europe.  Every 
monarchical  country,  in  their  opinion,  is  still  a 
despotism,  and  Mr.  Olney  practically  declared 
that  the  most  backward  South  American  state 
represented  a  higher  type  of  civilization  and 
liberty  than  England  or  Germany.  All  this 
would  not  matter  much  if  it  were  not  for  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  doctrine.  The  first  is 
that  it  condemns  a  whole  continent  to  anarchy 
and  backwardness.  It  practically  gives  carte 
blanche  to  the  South  American  states  to  behave 
as  they  like  toward  Europe,  and  it  prevents  the 
utilization  of  the  country  by  races  which  might 
turn  it  to  account. 

SOUTH    AMERICA    NO    POSSIBLE    DANGER    TO    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

But  suppose  it  were  abolished  by  consent.  In 
that  case,  says  Mr.  Brooks,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  acquisition  of  South  American  ter- 
ritory by  European  states  would  be  a  danger  to 


the  United  States.  No  American  regards  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies,  which  are  lield  by  Euro- 
pean powers,  as  a  menace  ;  and  if  Germany  were 
to  accjuire  a  portion  of  Brazil  three  thousand 
miles  fi'oin  Amei'ican  tcu'i'itoiy,  America  would 
not  be  any  wf^aker.  Indeed,  Monroeism  means 
militarism,  and  it  is  the  result  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  that  America  has  wakened  up  to  the 
fact  that  she  needs  more  troops  and  a  larger 
fleet.  Fo]'  she  will  inevitably  have  to  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  the  doctrine.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  in  short,  has  never  been  of  any  use  to 
America,  and  even  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Mexico  took  place  without  it  being  invoked. 

An  American's  Scheme  of  Modification. 

In  the  Nor  til  American  licvieio  for  December, 
Mr.  Walter  Wellman  freely  admits  that  condi- 
tions have  greatly  changed  since  Monroe's  time, 
and  that  the  United  States  has  no  special  interest 
in  large  portions  of  South  America  greater  than 
that  of  other  powers.  As  applied  to  the  whole 
hemisphere,  Mr.  Wellman  regards  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  a  form  of  resistance  to  progress. 
There  is,  however,  a  vital  principle  in  the  doctrine 
that  nmst  be  preserved. 

"To  make  sure  of  preserving  it,"  says  Mr. 
Wellman, ''  where  its  preservation  is  all-important 
to  the  United  States,  we  should  no  longer  seek 
to  apply  it  where  it  is  inapplicable,  where  we 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  applying  it,  and  where 
our  enforcement  of  it  may  at  any  time  be  chal- 
lenged, with  the  challenger  in  the  right  and  us 
in  the  wrong.  The  doctrine  should  be  modified 
so  that  hereafter  it  shall  apply  to  a  region  where 
it  shall  be  defensible  in  reason  and  right.  Such 
a  region  is  found  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  on  the  American  isthmus. 
Here  the  United  States  has  the  most  important 
interests,  everywhere  recognized  as  vastly  su- 
perior to  those  of  other  nations,  due  to  God's 
arrangement  of  tlie  lands  and  the  waters,  and  to 
our  determination  to  meet  the  world's  need  of  a 
ship  canal  connecting  the  two  great  oceans. 
Through  this  region  passes  the  great  future  line 
of  east  and  west  communication,  with  the  canal 
in  the  center,  our  West  Indian  possessions  on 
one  flank,  and  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  on  the 
other.  Were  the  United  States  to  confine  its 
policy  of  exclusiveness  to  this  field,  it  would  be 
within  its  obvious  and  natural  rights.  Not  only 
would  the  powers  be  willing  to  recognize  our 
exclusive  attitude  as  to  this  region,  but  they 
would  be  more  prone  to  accept  our  general, 
though  modified,  claim  to  primacy  throughout 
the  hemisphere,  and  to  make  all  proper  conces- 
sions to  the  sensibilities  and  intei'ests  of  their 
most  powerful  neighbor  in  whatever  enterprise 
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circumstances  and  the  natural  flux  of  conditions 
might  involve  them  in  the  western  wovhl." 

The  United  States,  in  Mr.  Wellman's  opinion, 
should  still  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  its  assent 
to  any  political  changes  in  either  of  these  conti- 
nents, "  weighing  the  conditions  with  diie  regard 
to  its  own  interests,  the  rights  of  the  European 
governments  wliich  may  be  involved,  and  tlie 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  American  peoples 
most  directly  concerned."  The  United  States 
cannot  assent,  under  any  circumstances,  to  the 
acquisition  by  any  European  or  Asiatic  power 
of  isthmian  or  Caribbean  territorv. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS'  ARGUMENT  FOR  SHIP 
SUBSIDIES. 

THE  example  of  England  and  Germany  as 
subsidizers  of  steamships  is  cited  by 
American  advocates  of  a  subsidy  policy,  especially 
in  considering  America's  trade  prospects  in  the 
far  East.  The  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  manufacturers  as  a  result  of 
shipping  subsidies  is  set  forth  by  Capt.  Arthur 
McGray  in  the  December  number  of  the  National 
Magazine.      This  writer  says  : 

"  English  and  German  goods  go  forward  by 
fast  subsidized  steamers,  which  are  only  fast  be- 
cause  they  are  subsidized.  American  goods  are 
shipped  by  slow  tramp  vessels,  and  pay  higher 
.freight  rates,  by  about  $2  per  ton,  than  English 
or  German  goods.  For  instance,  the  present  rate 
of  freight  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  is  ^2  per 
ton,  and  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Sydney,  N. 
S.  W.,  is  $5.25  ;  but  on  through  bills  of  lading 
from  New  York  to  Sydney  via  Liverpool  the  rate 
is  $6.75,  The  tramp  steamers  sailing  direct  from 
New  York — and  practically  all  of  these  fly  foreign 
flags — make  their  Austi'alian  freight  rate  $6.  75 
per  ton,  to  correspond  with  the  through  rate  via 
Liverpool  ;  therefore,  no  advantage  is  secured 
in  shipping  by  this  direct  service  ;  btit  while  fast 
boats  would  carry  the  goods  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  still  other  fast  boats  take  them  to  the  East, 
the  question  of  transshipment  at  a  foreign  port 
must  be  considered  ;  and  unless  close  connections 
are  made  at  Liverpool  with  steamers  for  'the 
East,  there  is  from  one  to  three  weeks'  delay  at 
that  port ;  consequently,  American  manufac- 
turers are  handicapped  to  the  extent  of  %1  per  ton 
on  freight  and  from  two  to  three  weeks  longer  in 
delivery,  and  as  time  of  delivery  must  always 
bear  a  close  relationship  to  time  of  payment,  the 
English  and  German  manufacturers  who  cater  to 
Oriental  trade  average  better  terms  of  settlement, 
by  thirty  to  sixty  days,  tlian  do  their  American 
competitors. 

"  The  long  railway  haul  from  the  middle  AVest 


to  either  coast  has  also  a  most  important  bearing 
on  tlie  price  of  goods  manufactured  for  export. 
In  neither  Germany  nor  England  is  a  long  rail- 
way haul  possible,  for  noitlior  country  is  large 
enough  to  admit  of  tliis. " 

BETTER    TERMS    TO    EASTERN    MERCHANTS. 

Captain  McGray  is  convinced  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  American  commerce  from  an 
isthmian  canal,  and  predicts  that  freight  charges 
from  our  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  far  East  will 
drop  to  the  minimum  on  the  completion  of  that 
work.  We  shall  need  a  ship  subsidy,  however, 
to  secure  fast  ships,  just  as  Germany,  some  years 
ago,  could  get  no  fast  ships  until  she  subsidized 
them. 

With  the  canal  dug  and  a  subsidy  policy  inau- 
gurated. Captain  McGi'ay  shows  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  will  be  enabled  to  quote  more 
acceptable  terms  to  the  far  Eastern  merchant 
than  at  present,  without  increasing  the  running 
time  of  drafts. 

"  For  example  :  LTnder  present  conditions,  a 
maimfacturer  in  the  middle  West  ships  an  order 
of  goods  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  draft  being 
made  at  ninety  days  date,  which  is  about  as  good 
terms  as  any  manufacturer  can  give,  especially 
when  extreme  discounts  are  necessary  to  securing 
the  order  at  all.  Then  there  is  the  long  railway 
haul  to  Atlantic  shipping  ports,  irregular  steam- 
ship sailings,  and  from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  days 
ai-e  lost  before  the  goods  actually  leave  New  York  ; 
about  sixty  days  more  to  Brisbane,  two  days  more 
to  Svdnev,  and  four  more  to  Melbourne,  with  at 
least  one  day's  delay  at  each  port.  Finally,  the 
goods  reach  destination  in  from  eighty-five  to 
one  hundred  days  from  date  of  shipment.  The 
draft  is  now  due,  or  has  been  paid.  In  our  do- 
mestic trade,  if  merchants  were  obliged  to  pay 
drafts  in  advance  of  delivery  of  goods,  there 
would  be  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
merchants. 

"  We  will  now  suppose  this  shipment  to  be 
made  after  a  subsidy  law  and  the  isthmian  canal 
are  in  operation.  Regular  sailings  would  be 
made,  consequently  goods  would  be  shipped  and 
draft  made  at  latest  possible  date  to  insure  con- 
nections at  the  seaboard,  and  in  twenty-five  days 
more,  or  thirty  days  in  all,  the  goods  would  be 
delivered  at  Melbourne. 

"This  means  that  if  the  manufacturers  made 
drafts  at  sixty  days  tliey  would  be  paid  thirty  days 
earlier  than  under  present  conditions,  while  the 
Melbourne  merchant  would  have  his  goods  on 
sale  for  thirty  days  before  maturity  of  di-aft.  I 
need  scarcely  ask  which  of  these  is  the  better 
financial  proposition,  or  which  condition  is  best 
calculated  to   stimulate  trade.      Tlius,  it  will  be 
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seen  that  the  power  of  qiiicic  delivery  cnts  more 
ways  than  one.  Barren  markets  cannot  exist, 
ami  (luctuatioiis  in  prices  mnst  reach  the  niini- 
mnm  niuler  these  conditions,  while  the  advantage 
in  financing  is  apparent  beyond  any  question." 


PRIVATE  PROPERTY  AT  SEA. 

ON  land,  the  private  property  of  enemies  is 
considei-ed  exempt  from  capture  ;  on  the 
sea,  it  is  still  fair  prize.  Among  recent  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations,  however,  there  are  not  a 
few  who  condemn  the  practice.  The  United 
States  Government  proposed  to  the  powers  at  the 
Hague  Conference,  in  1899,  the  abolition  of  the 
.capture  of  private  property  at  sea.  Tlie  proposal 
was  seconded  by  the  I'epresentatives  of  Holland, 
but  it  was  decided  that  the  question  should  go 
over  for  future  consideration.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  ably  treated  in  an  article  contributed  by 
Mr.  James  G.AVhiteley  to  the  December  Forum. 

DESTRUCTION    OF    COMMERCE    PROFITS    NEITHER 
PARTY. 

Mr.  "Whiteley  attempts  no  purel}'  academic 
discussion  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  cf  the  mat- 
ter, but  rather  addresses  his  argument  to  practi- 
cal men,  showing  how  the  custom  was  developed 
in  the  past  and  why  its  continuance  under  mod- 
ern conditions  is  inexpedient  and  can  only  result 
disastrously  to  tlie  nations  engaging  in  it.  He 
says  : 

"Under  this  custom,  the  commerce  of  both 
belligerent  nations  suffers.  Ruin  is  brought  upon 
hundreds  of  merchants  on  both  sides,  commerce 
is  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  are 
beggared  by  war  prices — and  to  what  end  ?  It 
does  not  shorten  the  war  or  contribute  materially 
to  the  victory.  'If  we  look  at  the  example  of 
former  periods,'  said.  Lord  Palmerston,  '  we  shall 
not  find  that  any  powerful  country  was  ever  van- 
quished by  losses  sustained  by  individuals. '  Even 
the  destruction  of  an  enemy's  commerce  without 
damage  to  our  own  pi'ofits  nothing ;  for  our 
modern  theory  of  economics  has  demonstrated 
that  a  nation  is  made  more  prosperous  by  the 
prosperity  of  its  neighbors,  and  that  the  im. 
poverishment  of  one  country  brings  financial  de- 
pression upon  others,  even  upon  rivals  and  en- 
emies. Tliis  truth  is  made  the  more  evident  as 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  drawn  closer  together 
by  trade,  by  improvement  in  navigation,  and  by 
the  cable.  Demoralization  in  the  financial  center 
of  one  country  is  quickly  felt  in  the  financial 
centers  of  the  other  nations.  The  markets  of  the 
world  are  dependent  upon  each  other.  We  have 
been  taught  to  love  our  enemies,  although  we 
have  not  often  put  the  precept  into  practice  ;   we 


must  now  learn  that  a   care   for  their   material 
welfare  is  good  policy  as  well  as  good  morals. 

"Thus,  it  maybe  seen  that  it  would  not  be 
advantageous  for  a  nation  to  destroy  the  property 
of  an  enemy's  merchants,  even  if  it  could  com- 
pletely defend  its  own  commerce.  But  no  nation 
is  powerful  enough  to  guarantee  complete  im- 
munity to  its  sea  trade.  The  commerce  of  both 
belligerents  must  suffer,  so  that  each  sustains  a 
double  damage, — a  direct  loss  in  its  own  com- 
merce, in  addition  to  an  indirect  loss  througli  the 
needless  impoverishment  of  the  merchants  of  the 
enemy.  The  present  intei'national  custom  per- 
mitting seizure  of  private  property  at  sea  is  a  di- 
rect menace  to  the  prosperity  of  every  shipowner 
and  of  every  merchant  wjio  ships  his  goods 
abroad.  It  is  harmful  financially  and  useless  po- 
liticall3\  Under  different  circumstances  of  life  and 
of  trade,  it  was  perhaps  a  useful  instrument ;  but 
it  is  now  out  of  date,  and,  like  an  ancient  cannon, 
is  as  dangerous  to  those  who  attempt  to  make  use 
of  it  as  to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed. 
Commerce  has  at  times  made  protests  against  this 
sword  of  Damocles  above  its  head  ;  but  commerce 
has  not  yet  lifted  its  voice  in  imperious  demand, 
as  its  importance  would  justify  it  in  doing. 

C0MMER€IAL    PEACE    ALWAYS    PRACTICAL. 

"  One  cause  of  this  apparent  indifference  on 
the  part  of  shipowners  is  that,  while  they  see  that 
the  law  of  seizure  is  ruinous  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual interests,  they  have  a  vague  idea  that  for 
some  occult  reason  the  law  is  necessary  to  the 
state  for  political  purposes.  This  idea  is  errone- 
ous. The  law  of  seizure  serves  no  good  purpose 
in  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  perni- 
cious in  that  it  tends  to  destroy  the  commerce 
and  wealth  which  uphold  the  state.  Again,  this 
apathy  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  seizure  is 
a  danger  which  has  menaced  commerce  for  so 
many  centuries  that  merchants  have  come  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  natural  phenomenon  which  could  be 
no  more  avoided  than  the  tempests  of  the  sea. 
Thus,  we  find  in  bills  of  lading  '  the  acts  of  God 
and  of  the  King's  enemies  '  joined  together  in 
the  same  category.  The  idea  of  a  commercial 
peace  coexisting  with  a  political  war  is  so  novel 
that  it  has  not  impressed  itself  upon  men's  minds 
as  a  practical  thing.  It  seems,  at  first  tlionght, 
fantastic  and  chimerical  ;  l)ut  upon  examiiuition 
it  will  be  found  tliat  the  idea  is  (>minently  practi- 
cal. It  is,  indeed,  the  onl}'  practical  system,  for 
the  present  authorized  destruction  of  private 
property  is  an  impractical  and  useless  waste." 

Mr.  Whiteley  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  re- 
form cannot  be  accomplished  by  theorists  alone. 
If  commerce  demands  it,  governments  will  take 
it  up. 
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"The  world  has  become  familiar  with  the 
principle  of  immunity.  Govci'uments  have  ac- 
tually put  it  into  practice,  and  have  seen  that  it 
is  good.  Commerce  has  increased  in  size  and  in 
importance,  and  its  future  development  requires 
the  reform.  Not  only  have  the  governments  and 
the  people  become  prepared  to  receive  the  new 
principle,  but  commerce  has  become  powerful 
enough  to  demand  it.  What  is  needed  now  is 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  shipowners,  as  well  as 
boards  of  trade  and  similar  bodies,  in  each  nation.  " 

Mr.  Whiteley  is  about  to  take  steps  with  a  view 
to  forming  an  international  committee  to  secure 
tlie  joint  action  of  commercial  bodies  in  petition- 
ing for  the  consent  of  the  powers  to  a  new  law 
making  exempt  from  capture  all  private  property 
at  sea,  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace.  He 
appeals  for  assistance  to  shipownei's,  merchants, 
and  others  directly  and  materially  interested  in 
the  proposed  i-eform. 


HOW  ENGLAND  IS  BEING  LEFT  BEHIND. 

MR.    POULTXEY  BIGELOW,   writing,  in 
mid-November,  to  Die  Nation,,  of  Berlin, 
on  the  question  "  Is  England  Declining  ?  "  says  : 

"The  English  appear  to  have  quite  forgotten 
how  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  demands 
of  modern  times.  They  are  forever  writing  lead- 
ing articles  about  German  and  American  compe- 
tition, but  thev  shut  their  eves  to  the  fact  that 
their  chief  competitors  have  learned  to  do  better 
what  is  done  badly  in  England."  One  of  the 
examples  chosen  by  the  writer  is  the  railway  ser- 
vice, "a  British  specialty."  England,  he  states, 
"has  to-day  the  costliest,  the  slowest,  and  the 
dirtiest  railway  system  of  any  civilized  country 
in  the  world.  America  is  far  ahead  of  her  in 
every  respect,  and  even  in  Germany  and  France 
one  travels  more  quickly,  more  cheaply,  and  in 
cleaner  carriages. 

"  Matters  are  no  better  with  regard  to  the  pas- 
senger steamers  belonging  to  this  country  whicli 
calls  herself  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  There  is  hardly 
a  single  passenger  steamer  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing traffic  that  would  be  considered  in  America 
as  being  fit  to  carry  the  better-class  public. 

"  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  because  every- 
thing offered  is  of  such  inferior  quality  it  is  also 
cheap  ;  in  reality,  much  more  is  charged  than 
is  customary  in  similar  circumstances  in  other 
countries. 

"  With  regard  to  transatlantic  traffic,  England 
is  continually  being  left  in  tlie  background  by 
Germany,  both  in  respect  to  speed  and  size  of 
the  boats,  and  especially  with  respect  to  comfort. 
And  what  applies  to  the  transatlantic  traffic  ap- 
plies still  more  to  the  service  of  steamers  running 


to  Africa,  Australia,  and  eastern  Asia.  On  Brit- 
ish steamers  which  ply  between  England  and  the 
Cape  the  passengers  are  so  badly  cared  for  that 
no  one  will  travel  by  them  a  second  time  if  he 
can  help  it.  The  experienced  traveler  prefers 
German,  French,  even  Japanese,  steamers  to  Eng- 
lish boats  on  the  China  route."  Mr.  Bigelow 
concludes  :  "At  every  step  we  are  painfully  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  great  nations  begin  to 
sink  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  learn  from  others." 


AN  ENGLISHMAN  ON  ENGLAND'S  DECADENCE. 

MR.  G.  M.  TREVELYAN,  writing  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  upon  "The  White 
Peril,"  declares  that  England,  in  1851,  was  avery 
great  country.      To-day,  she  is  the  reverse. 

"  But  the  sudden  destruction  of  rural  life, 
whicli  never  was  more  prosperous  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago  ;  the  substitution  of  life  in  '  great 
cities '  for  life  in  large  towns  ;  the  rapid  diffu- 
sion of  the  vulgarity  bred  in  those  great  cities 
into  every  corner  of  our  island  by  locomotion 
and  the  cheap  press,  have  destroyed  all  that  was 
characteristic  of  Old  England." 

A  population  living  a  wholly  artificial  life  in 
great  cities  cannot  be  the  same  as  a  population 
living  in  country  cottages  in  small  towns.  As 
long  as  man  minded  his  business — in  cottage, 
farm,  mansion,  and  shop — English  life  was  vig- 
orous and  beautiful  ;  but  now  a  distracted  city 
race  lives  a  life  that  is,  in  its  externals,  like  one 
long  journey  by  the  Underground  Railway.  The 
average  Englishman  —  without  culture,  without 
ideal,  without  personality — has  but  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  Puritan  apprentice  and  yeoman  of 
Cromwell's  day.  But  yet  people  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  deterioration. 

DEMORALIZATION    BY    THE    PRESS. 

The  printing-press,  which  was  relied  upon  to 
elevate  mankind,  is  now  the  most  potent  engine 
for  vulgarizing  the  mind.  "Until  the  reading 
of  nonsense  comes  to  be  regarded  by  respectable 
families  in  the  same  light  as  dram- drinking,  the 
pi'ess  will  do  more  universal  harm  than  the  pub- 
lic-house." 

"  The  greatest  writer  of  our  age  ...  is  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,"  whose  works  spread  the  doc- 
trine "that  force  is  the  only  means,  national 
wealth  the  only  end,  courage  and  application  the 
only  human  virtues.  .  .  .  What  good  art  and 
literature  there  is  in  England  now  is  for  the  in- 
itiated, and  appeals  to  ever  -  narrowing  circles. 
.  .  .  The  papers  have  lost  the  power  of  looking 
at  facts  as  they  are."  "Journals,  magazines, 
and  the  continued  spawn  of  bad  novels  constitute 
our  national  culture,  for  it  is  on  these  that  the 
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vast  majority  of  all  classes  employ  their  power  of 


reading." 


AN    EXAMPLE    FROM    WALES. 


The  uprooting  of  taste  and  reason  that  is  going 
on  by  the  printing-press  must  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  gravest  evils  that  lias  ever  threatened 
the  human  race.  Parents  should  take  steps  to 
shield  their  children  from  the  contagion  of  vulgar 
and  fatuous  printed  matter.  If  boys  and  ^\:\% 
were  brought  up  with  the  knowledge  that  most 
of  what  they  see  about  them  in  shops  and  stalls 
is  nonsense,  if  nothing  but  what  was  real  reading 
were  put  into  their  liands,  if  as  they  grew  up 
they  were  taught  to  regard  the  choice  of  books 
and  newspapers  as  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  in  life,  future  generations  might  yet  pre- 
serve taste  and  understanding.  There  is  a  move- 
ment in  Wales  which  prevents  the  inroad  of 
worthless  novels,  excludes  betting,  sporting  ar.d 
bad  police  news  from  the  popular  press,  and  in- 
duces the  working  man  not  only  to  use,  but  e^  'Mi 
to  endow  by  subscription,  their  national  uni  vet  ci- 
ties. "As  a  national  movement,  intellectual 
Puritanism  must  be  left  to  the  despised  Welsh, 
for  the  English,  as  a  race,  never  cared  about 
intellect,  and  have  now  ceased  to  be  Puritan.'' 

"The  favorite  entertainment  of  the  moern 
Englisli  is  vulgarity  itself.  The  old  feeling  aga  inst 
theater-going  ...  is  fast  dying  out  now  that  it 
is  more  needed." 

There  is  great  need  for  more  education  to  tr?m 
the  mind  to  think,  the  eye  to  see,  the  judgment 
to  choose,  and  the  spirit  to  be  exalted.  There 
should  be  provision  of  facilities  for  good  reading, 
good  music,  good  discussion.  Only  by  private 
combination  in  state  enterprise  we  may  fight  the 
gigantic  organizations  of  evil. 

Good  men  of  different  parties,  opinions,  and 
types  of  mind  should  establish  a  rival  popular 
press  whose  aim  would  be  good. 

APOTHEOSIS    OF    MATERIAL    LUXURY. 

In  the  last  generation,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  degeneration  has  set  in,  due  to  causes 
analogous  and  even  related  to  those  correspond- 
ing causes  of  physical  degeneration  such  as  over- 
crowding, drink,  and  want  of  country  air  and 
exercise. 

"Into  every  corner  of  our  island,  into  every 
corner  of  the  world,  ugliness,  vulgarity,  mate- 
rialism, the  insipid  negation  of  everything  that 
has  been  accounted  good  in  the  past  history  of 
man,  'post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest,' 
ai'med  with  powers  to  destroy  the  old  and  propa- 
gate the  new,  far  more  powerful  than  the  means 
of  destruction  and  assimilation  with  which  the 
Greek  colonist,  the  Elizabethan  adventurer,  and 


the  religious  refugee  went  forth  across  the  seas 
in  the  days  of  old.  All  that  is  good  in  the  world 
is  threatened.  Art,  literature,  religious  leader- 
ship, political  common  sense,  have  in  our  island 
gone  down  before  the  tide  in  one  generation. 
Material  luxury  alone  seems  likely  to  survive  the 
general  wreck,  and  the  relation  that  luxury  bears 
to  the  higher  efforts  of  mind  and  spirit  is  inverse. 
We  are  mortgaging  the  whole  future  of  mankind. 
Such  is  the  problem  of  the  age." 


GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND. 

IT  is  believed  by  many  Englishmen  that  if  the 
German  people  are  not  England's  good 
friends,  the  Kaiser  and  government  at  least  re- 
gard the  English  people  with  esteem .  ' '  Calchas, " 
howevei',  does  not  believe  in  that,  and  why  he 
does  not  he  explains  in  an  article  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  entitled  "The  Crisis  with  Ger- 
many and  Its  Results."  He  argues  that  German 
goveinnieiital  aims  are  much  more  dangerous  to 
Englantl  than  German  national  enmity,  and  that 
therefore  the  chief  significance  of  the  present 
ouih;:'-  i  of  ill-feeling  is  the  reinforcement  which 
i*  ^;ves  CO  the  German  Government  in  the  carry- 
w.u  out  of  its  designs.  The  danger,  therefore, 
i>-  not  that  England  may  fail  to  realize  the  bitter 
uess  of  German  feeling,  but  that  she  may  fail  to 
foresee  its  results. 

GERMANY    ALWAYS    ENGLAND'S    RIVAL. 

"Calchas"  takes  credit  to  himself  for  his  re- 
peated predictions  that  periodical  illusions  on  the 
subject  of  a  German  alliance  would  not  be  ful- 
filled. German  hostility  does  not  depend  upon 
the  Boer  war,  but  upon  a  permanent  rivalry  of 
interests.  The  Germans  are  the  only  people  who 
are  interested  in  overthrowing  British  sea  power. 
But  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  Russia  and  France,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  Germany  has  given  benevolent  support  when- 
ever England  was  threatened  with  difficulties 
with  France.  Germany  encouraged  the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  and  in  the  recent  Franco- Turkish 
dispute  the  German  press  tried  to  make  difficul- 
ties between  England  and  France  by  declaring 
that  the  integrity  of  Turkey  was  menaced.  By 
such  means  Germany  hopes  in  the  end  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  France  and  Russia. 

the'  continent  solid. 

"Calchas"  does  not  believe  in  the  supposed 
rivalry  between  Germany  and  France  and  Russia. 
The  Continent  is  solid  for  peace  among  them- 
selves, and  Germany  would  not  imperil  her  in- 
dustrial organization  for  the  sake  of  anything 
she  might  gain  in  a  war  with  the  Dual  Alliance. 
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A  naval  war,  with  the  support  of  those  powers, 
is  a  different  thing.  Germany's  policy  is,  there- 
fore, to  urge  the  principle  of  Continental  solidarity 
against  England  and  America,  and  she  schemes 
for  a  naval  coalition.  So  far  from  losing  by 
such  a  war,  Germany  would  gain,  for  in  the  case 
of  a  general  blockade  she  would  be  the  workshop 
of  the  Continent.  If  England  were  to  go  to  war 
with  France  and  Russia,  a  naval  coalition  with 
Germany  would  be  certain,  for  thereby,  and 
thereby  alone,  could  Germany  realize  her  ambi- 
tion of  ousting  England  from  the  seas. 

England's  safety — russia.    the  price — persia. 

This  being  taken  as  proved,  what  should  Eng- 
land do?  "  Calchas  "  says,  make  terms  with 
Russia,  and  whether  his  premises  are  correct  or 
not,  his  conclusion  is  indisputable.  With  France, 
says  "Calchas,"  England  has  no  longer  any  vital 
cause  of  possible  quarrel.  "With  Russia,  she  can 
quarrel  only  over  Persia.  "Calchas"  believes 
that  Russia  is  determined  to  get  a  footing  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  therefore  it  is  in  that  quarter 
that  England  must  compound  with  her.  Let  her, 
says  "Calchas,"  take  a  port,  but,  still  more  im- 
portant, make  no  limitations  as  to  the  use  she  is 
to  make  of  it.  ^- 

"  To  concede  to  the  empire  of  the  Czar  a  port 
upon  the  Persian  Gulf — that  is  to  say,  a  main 
outlet  for  its  territory  in  central  Asia — which  it 
was  forbidden  to  fortify,  would  be,  not  to  effect 
the  only  settlement  worth  working  for,  but  to  set 
up  a  more  dangerous  subject  of  irritation  between 
the  two  countries  than  any  which  now  exists. 
Bunder  Abbas  must  be  as  Russian  as  Port  Arthur 
or  Sebastopol,  or  the  alternative  must  be,  in  the 
ample  language  of  Lord  Curzon,  '  a  war  that  would 
ring  from  Pole  to  Pole ' — unless,  indeed,  which 
is  more  probable,  we  should  ultimately  act  at 
Bunder  Abbas  as  we  did  at  Port  Arthur. " 

In  response  to  this,  "Calchas"  thinks  that 
Russia  would  join  England  in  guaranteeing  the 
integrity  of  China  south  of  the  Great  Wall. 
Such  an  agreement  would  not  only  protect  Eng- 
land against  German  ambitions  in  Europe,  but 
would  preserve  China.  "  Calchas"  declares  that 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  focus  of  the  future  rela- 
tions of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 
But  would  Russia  agree  ?  "  Calchas  "  thinks  so. 
Russia  and  France,  he  says,  have  no  desire  to 
overthrow  Great  Britain  in  order  to  establish  the 
commercial  and  naval  supremacy  of  Germany. 
Moreover,  German  policy  will  not  change,  for 
Germany's  policy  is  her  natural  one,  "the  inevi- 
table method  of  a  patriotic  statesmanship."  It  is 
England's  business  to  frusti-ate  this  aim,  and  she 
can  only  do  so,  says  "Calchas,"  by  an  agree- 
ment with  Russia. 


GERMANY'S  MOBILIZATION  FUND. 

IN  the  Julius  Tower  of  Spandau,  Germany, 
lies  the  great  sum  of  120,000,000  marks 
($29,000,000),  set  aside  by  an  act  of  November, 
1871,  from  the  French  indemnity,  for  use,  should 
the  necessity  arise,  for  the  sudden  mobilization 
of  German  troops.  This  fund  is  examined  once 
a  year.  At  this  ceremony  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag  committee  on  the  national  debt  is 
usually  present,  and  in  the  Ne%o  Yorker  Revue  for 
December  8,  Hermann  Pachnicke  describes  his 
visit  to  the  tower  in  this  capacity  in  the  month  of 
October  last. 

Three  iron  gates,  the  second  being  latticed, 
letting  in  light  for  the  examination,  open  before 
the  deputation  into  the  interior  of  the  tower, 
where  the  wooden  chests,  not  handsome,  by  any 
means,  but  filled  with  a  rich  store,  are  piled  high 
above  and  beside  one  another.  Fifteen  piles  of 
thirty  chests  each  are  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
twenty  piles  of  thirty  and  six  piles  of  fifteen  each 
on  the  upper  floor,  reached  by  a  winding  wooden 
staircase. 

These  chests,  of  which  there  are  twelve  hun- 
dred, are  14-  feet  long  and  ^  foot  wide,  and 
weigh  about  87  pounds  each.  Each  chest  con- 
tains 100,000  marks  in  ten  and  twenty  mark 
pieces,  divided  evenly  among  ten  linen  bags. 
The  chests  are  first  all  counted  and  tlie  seals  ex- 
amined. The  member  of  the  National  Debt 
Commission  then  marks  certain  ones  which  are 
to  be  weighed  and  emptied,  and  an  under-oflficer 
and  two  workmen  bring  these  marked  cases  and 
set  them  on  a  decimal  scale.  Their  actual  weight 
is  found  to  tally  with  the  required  weight  as 
marked  on  the  outside  of  the  chest  ;  or  if  there 
be  a  difference,  it  consists  simply  of  a  few  grams 
and  has  been  caused  by  the  variation  in  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  One 
chest  is  then  taken,  the  sheet-iron  covering  loos- 
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ened  with  a  chisel,  the  long,  thick  nails  extracted, 
and  the  cover  lifted.  The  bulky  linen  bags  are 
taken  out  and  weighed  a  second  time  on  special 
mint  scales.  Still  no  discrepancy  is  discovered. 
This  proof,  however,  is  not  sufficient.  A  single 
bag  is  selected  at  random,  the  seal  broken,  and 
its  contents  poured  out  upon  the  scale,  where  the 
golden  disks  lie  with  an  alluring  glitter,  seem- 
ing to  bid  them  mockingly  to  "lay  to,"  while 
the  examiners,  on  their  part,  make  jesting  calcu- 
lations as  to  how  far  this  single  ten  thousand 
would  go  toward  its  destined  purpose.  The  weight 
being  found  to  be  correct  to  the  ounce,  the  gold 
pieces  are  poured  back  into  the  sack,  and  the 
chest  is  nailed  up  again  and  carried  back  to  the 
identical  spot  from  which  it  was  taken.  A  rec- 
ord is  duly  made  of  the  whole  proceeding,  end- 
ing up,  usually,  with  the  comforting  assurance 
that  "all  is  well." 

The  tallow  candles  which  supplemented  the 
light  let  in  by  the  latticed  iron  gate  are  now  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  inventory  is  at  an  end. 

But  wait  !  For  the  sake  of  further  assurance, 
a  little  trip  must  be  made  into  the  cellar  adjoin- 
ing, for  it  may  be  there  have  been  attempts  to 
undermine  the  tower.  'Tis  true,  the  walls  are 
more  than  two  meters  in  thickness  ;  still,  wicked 
persons  may  be  suspected  of  anything.  So  the 
cellar  is  traversed,  and  the  wall  next  the  tower 
carefully  examined,  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
bored  through  or  disturbed,  after  which  the  com- 
mittee, filled  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  its  duty  to  the  last  tittle,  returns  to 
the  open  air  out  on  the  parade-ground. 

A  similar  examination  of  the  wall  of  the  cellar 
is  made  daily  by  an  officer  of  the  tower,  and 
once  a  year,  usually  in  spring,  come  two  officers 
from  Berlin,  this  time,  however,  unaccompanied 
by  a  Reichstag  member,  to  assure  themselves 
that  the  wall  has  not  been  tampered  with.  Be- 
sides all  this,  a  military  guard, — relieved  every 
two  hours  ;  in  winter,  every  hour, — watches  by 
day  and  night  over  the  place  where  this  national 
treasure  lies. 

Such  careful  precautions  ought  surely  serve  to 
discourage  at  the  very  outset  all  designs  of  a 
criminal  nature  on  the  money. 

The  question,  however,  arises  as  to  whether 
the  object  of  this  great  sum  is  served  by  allow- 
ing it  thus  to  lie  idle,  involving,  as  it  does,  an 
annual  loss  of  from  foift'  to  five  millions  of  marks 
in  interest.  The  present  generation,  with  its 
more  highly  developed  system  of  credit,  may 
think  differently  of  this  than  did  the  past. 

That  this  sum  would  not,  however,  be  very 
adequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed 
is  undoubtedly  true,  as  anything  like  an  exten- 
sive mobilization  of  troops  would  exhaust  it  in  a; 


few  days.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  expenses  of  Prussia  alone,  in  1870, 
amounted  to  6,000,000  marks  daily  ;  and  since 
tliat  time  the  cost  of  mobilization  has  been  con- 
siderably increased,  on  account  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Germany's  army  and  navy. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  what  the  total 
sum  would  be  to-day  if  the  fund  had  drawn  com- 
pound interest  during  the  past  thirty  years. 


A  FRENCH  EXPERT  ON  THE  BOER  WAR. 

/^APTAIN  GILBERT,  whose  articles  on  the 
v_^  Boer  war  we  have  frequently  noticed  be- 
fore, contributes  to  the  second  November  num- 
ber of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  a  paper  in  which  he 
surveys  the  whole  field  of  operations  from  both 
a  tactical  and  strategical  point  of  view.  The 
article  possesses  a  melancholy  interest,  for  we  re- 
gret to  learn  that  Captain  Gilbert  is  now  dead. 
The  captain  considered  that  the  war  afforded 
little  instruction  for  military  experts,  for  two 
reasons — first,  because  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Boers  ;  and,  secondly,  because  of  their  inexperi- 
ence in  waging  warfare.  He  explained  that  the 
British  war  office,  in  order  to  lessen  the  shame  of 
British  defeats,  exaggerated  the  forces  of  the 
Boers,  whi'cli  he  placed  at  38,000  men  and  70 
guns  ;  and  he  went  on  to  explain  that  this  weak- 
ness of  the  Boers  disqualified  them  from  making 
tactical  combinations,  economizing  their  forces, 
and  finally  taking  the  offensive.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  to  think  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
infantile  simplicity  of  the  dispositions  on  both 
sides.  One  can  almost  feel  that  he  thought  it  a 
pity  that  so  much  blood  should  have  been  shed 
without  affording  more  instruction  to  the  scien- 
tific student  of  campaigns. 

ARTILLERY    IN    ATTACK. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  checks  which 
the  British  suffered  on  the  Tugelaand  at  Modder 
River  induced  many  writers  to  condemn  abso- 
lutely all  frontal  attacks,  and  to  uphold  the 
theory  of  defense  by  excellently  trained  marks- 
men. But  Captain  Gilbert  held  that  the  general 
failure  of  the  British  method  of  attempting  to 
clear  a  position  with  artillery  before  the  attack 
should  not  be  considered  an  argument  against  ar- 
tillery in  general.  It  was  because  of  the  neglect 
to  throw  out  skirmishers  and  scouts  in  front  to 
feel  for  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Practically, 
artillery  is  no  good  except  upon  a  discovered 
objective.  General  Langlois  has  shown  that  the 
artillery  fire  should  begin  at  the  moment  when 
the  troops  advance  to  the  decisive  attack,  and 
the  fire  ought  to  be  continued  over  their  heads, 
and  in  this  way  the  exact  position  of  the  defense 
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will  commonly  be  disclosed.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
united  action  of  the  three  arms  which  forces  the 
defense  to  throw  aside  its  mask.  This  law  was 
not  recognized  by  the  English,  just  as  it  was 
neglected  by  the  Russians  at  Plevna.  In  both 
cases  ai'tillery  fire  remained  useless,  but  it  would 
be  wrong  to  conclude  from  that  that  artillery  fire 
is  always  in  vain. 

Captain  Gilbert  cited  detailed  statistics  to  show 
that  the  Mauser  bullet  proved  more  immediately 
fatal  than  the  chassepot  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  but  by  way  of  compensation  the  mortality 
among  the  wounded  is  less  than  half  ;  the  total 
mortality  in  the  South  African  war  remains  10 
per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  Germans  in  the 
Franco- Prussian  War. 


THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

WHEN  "  the  West  "  is  spoken  of  as  a  section 
of  the  American  Union,  the  group  of 
States  so  designated  may  be  larger  or  smaller; 
but  the  term  is  no  longer  used,  as  formerly,  to 
cover  the  whole  region  between  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  great  interior  States 
lying  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rockies, 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  section 
by  themselves.  In  the  census  reports,  this  group 
of  imperial  commonwealths  figures  as  the  North 
Central  division  of  the  Union;  but  in  popular 
phrase  this  region  is  now  the  "  Middle  West" — 
comprising  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota.  In  a  happy  description  of  this  vast 
domain,  contributed  to  the  International  Monthly 
for  December,  Prof.  Frederick  J.  Turner,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  says  : 

"  If  the  greater  countries  of  Central  Europe, 
— France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary,— were  laid  down  upon  this  area,  the  Mid- 
dle West  would  still  show  a  margin  of  spare 
territory.  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo 
constitute  its  gateways  to  the  Eastern  States  ; 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  and 
Duluth- Superior  dominate  its  western  areas  ; 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  stand  on  its  southern 
borders ;  and  Chicago  reigns  at  the  center. 
What  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  are  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  these 
cities  are  to  the  Middle  West.  The  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Mississippi,  with  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
souri as  laterals,  constitute  the  vast  water  system 
that  binds  the  Middle  West  together.  It  is  the 
economic  and  political  center  of  the  republic. 
At  one  edge  is  the  populism  of  the  prairie  ;  at 
the  other,  the  capitalism  that  is  typified  in  Pitts- 


burg. Great  as  are  the  local  differences  within 
the  Middle  West,  it  possesses,  in  its  physiogra- 
phy, in  the  history  of  its  settlement,  and  in  its 
economic  and  social  life,  a  unity  and  interde- 
pendence which  warrant  a  study  of  the  area  as 
an  entity." 

THE    SEAT    OP    AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY. 

After  an  extremely  interesting  review  of  the 
industrial  and  political  development  of  the  Middle 
West,  Professor  Turner  points  out  that  while 
the  peculiar  democracy  of  the  American  frontier 
has  passed  away  with  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duced it,  the  democratic  aspirations  are  still 
cherished  by  the  people. 

"The  democracies  of  the  past  have  been  small 
communities,  under  simple  and  primitive  eco- 
nomic conditions  ;  at  bottom,  the  problem  is  how 
to  reconcile  real  greatness  with  bigness.  It  is 
important  that  the  Middle  West  should  accom- 
plish this  task,  for  the  future  of  the  republic  is 
wiih  her.  Politically,  she  is  dominant,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  six  out  of  seven  of  the  Pres- 
idents elected  since  1860  have  come  from  her  bor- 
ders. Twenty-six  million  people  live  in  the  Middle 
West,  as  against  twenty-one  million  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  middle  States  together,  and  the 
Middle  West  has  indefinite  capacity  for  growth. 
The  educational  forces  are  more  democratic  than 
in  the  East,  and  the  Middle  West  has  twice  as 
many  students  (if  we  count  together  the  common- 
school,  secondary,  and  collegiate  attendance)  as 
have  New  England  and  the  middle  States  com- 
bined. Nor  is  this  educational  system,  as  a  whole, 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Eastern  States.  State  uni- 
versities crown  the  public-school  system  in  every 
one  of  these  States  of  the  Middle  West,  and  rank 
with  the  universities  of  the  seaboard,  while  pri- 
vate munificence  has  furnished  others  on  an  un- 
exampled scale.  The  public  and  private  art  col- 
lections of  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and 
other  cities  rival  those  of  the  seaboard.  'World's 
fairs,'  with  their  important  popular  educational 
influences,  have  been  held  at  Chicago,  Omaha, 
and  Buffalo  ;  ^.nd  the  next  of  these  national  gath- 
erings is  to  be  at  St.  Louis.  There  is  throughout 
the  Middle  West  a  vigor  and  a  mental  activity 
among  the  common  people  that  bode  well  for  its 
futiire.  If  the  task  of  reducing  the  Province  of 
the  Lake  and  Prairie  Plains  to  the  uses  of  civili- 
zation should  for  a  time  overweigh  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  even  high  political  and  social  ideals,  it 
would  not  be  surprising.  But  if  the  ideals  of  the 
pioneers  shall  survive  the  inundation  of  material 
success,  we  may  expect  to  see  in  the  Middle  West 
the  rise  of  a  great  and  intelligent  society  where 
culture  shall  be  reconciled  with  democracy  in  the 
large." 
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MAKING  FORESTS  INTO  NEWSPAPERS. 

IN  tlie  January  Success  there  is  an  interesting 
article  by  Frank  Ilix  Fayant  describing 
tlie  nianut'iiclui'e  of  wood-pul[)  paper  from  our 
native  forests,  and  giving  an  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous demand  for  tliis  sort  of  paper  from  the 
great  newspapers.  Taking  the  New  York  news- 
papers alone,  Mr.  Fayant  figures  that  the  chief 
dailies  of  Manhattan  require  about  135,000  tons 
of  paper  a  year,  for  which  they  have  to  pay 
abouD  $5,400,000  annually.  lie  places  the 
Journal  at  the  head  in  point  of  the  amount  of 
paper  consumed,  with  40,000  tons  a  year  ;  the 
World  next,  with  30,000  tons  ;  then  the  Herald, 
with  25,000  tons,  and  the  Su7t,  Times,  Neivs, 
Press,  and  Tribune  together,  about  30,000  tons. 
The  Journal,  then,  has  to  pay  about  $4,000  a 
day  for  its  paper.  ,  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hearst 
cannot  pay  his  bill  for  white  paper  until  he  lias 
sold  800,000  Journals.  None  of  the  morning 
papers  could  publish  their  editions  without  loss 
except  for  the  advertising,  even  if  the  only  bill 
they  had  to  pay  was  for  white  paper. 

MAKING  THE  PAPEK. 

~  This  white  stock  for  newspapers  is  made 
chiefly  of  wood,  and  in  America  there  are  now 
more  than  1,100  pulp  and  paper  mills,  with  a 
capacity  of  2,500,000  tons  of  paper  a  year,  worth 
$200,000,000.  "The  State  of  New  York  leads 
in  production,  her  pulp  mills  having  an  average 
daily  output  of  two  thoxisand  tons,  or  nearly  half 
the  total  American  production.  All  along  the 
edges  of  her  wilderness,  and  even  in  the  heart  of 
her  forests,  are  the  pulp  and  paper  mills,  trans- 
forming the  trunks  of  the  forest  giants  into  paper 
three-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  for  Eastern 
consumption  only.  The  forests  of  New  England, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania  furnish 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder  for  the  country. 
Night  and  day,  an  i;nbroken  stream  of  paper 
comes  from  these  mills.  The  printing-presses 
are  voracious  ;  so  rapidly  do  they  devour  the 
great  white  rolls  that  before  the  branches  of  the 
tree  have  withered  the  trunk,  in  a  myriad  frag- 
ments, is  flying  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
carrying  the  news  of  the  moment. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  FORESTS. 

Mr.  Fayant  does  not  think  that  the  newspapers 
are  destroying  our  forests,  though  there  are 
Others  that  do  think  so.  He  admits  that  the  pulp 
mills  use  about  a  billion  feet  of  lumber  a  year, 
but  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sawmills 
consume  twenty  times  as  much,  and  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
show  that  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  timber 
felled  in  this  country  goes  to  the  pulp  mills. 


'•'  No  one  is  more  concerned  in  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  forest  preservation  than  the  man  whose 
income  is  derived  from  paper-making,  and  the 
owners  of  the  great  pulp  mills  of  our  Northern 
forests  are  using  all  the  scientific  knowledge 
availal)le  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  precious 
woodlands.  No  young  trees  are  felled  ;  only 
those  of  a  greater  trunk -diameter  than  nine 
inches  are  used,  and  these  are  scientifically  se- 
lected. From  Washington,  the  Government's 
bureau  of  forestry  spreads  instruction  as  to 
woodland  preservation,  and  some  of  the  leading 
universities,  like  Cornell  and  Yale,  have  courses 
of  forestry.  The  students  of  forestry  at  Cornell 
devote  four  years  to  study  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  forestry,  and  spend  months 
in  practical  work  in  the  university's  demonstra- 
tion forest  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  For 
the  preservation  of  our  woodlands,  the  preven- 
tion of  fires  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
watching  the  pulp  mills.  In  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  last  year,  despite  New  York's  vigi- 
lant care,  twenty-six  thousand  acres  were  burned 
over.  Enough  timber  is  destroyed  by  fire  in 
this  country  every  year  to  supply  all  the  pulp 
mills." 

HX)W    THE    PAPER    IS    MADE. 

"Nowadays,  the  paper-maker  uses  two  kinds 
of  pulp  for  news  paper, —  the  ordinary  ground- 
wood  pulp,  in  which  the  entire  trunk  of  a  spruce, 
hemlock,  or  balsam  tree,  after  the  bark  has  been 
removed,  is  crushed  to  a  soft,  fluid  mass,  and 
sulphite  pulp,  which  is  the  fiber  of  the  tree,  left 
after  all  the  intercellular  matter  has  been  dis- 
solved by  sulphurous  acid.  Ground -wood  pulp, 
a  German  invention,  was  first  made  in  this  coun- 
try at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1867  ;  while  sul- 
phite pulp,  an  American  invention,  was  first 
made  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1884.  These  facts 
show  that  the  making  of  our  news  paper  of  to- 
day is  actually  an  'infant  industry.'  Sulphite 
pulp,  being  solely  fibrous,  gives  strength  to  the 
ground  wood . 

"  Let  us  consider  how  news  paper  is  made  in 
one  of  the  great  mills  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, where  the  giant  machines,  rattling  on,  day 
after  day,  never  stopping,  are  scarcely  able  to 
supply  the  derriand  of  a  single  New  York  news- 
paper. The  timber,  which  is  felled  in  the  for- 
ests of  the  North  in  winter,  is  floated  to  the  mill 
in  the  mountain  streams  by  the  spring  freshets, 
and  piled  up  in  great  heaps  about  the  mill  build- 
ings, whose  many  roofs,  chimneys,  and  towers 
form  a  strange  picture  in  the  wilderness  against 
the  background  of  cloud-topped  mountains,  green 
with  primeval  forests. 

"'By  being  fed  to  shrieking  saws,  the  spruce 
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logs  are  cut  into  pieces  that  are  no  longer  than  a 
man's  arm.  '  Barking '  machines,  which  have 
disks  of  rapidly  whirling  radial  knives,  attack 
the  wood  and  tear  ofi  the  bark.  To  prevent  a 
waste  of  any  part  of  the  timber,  an  endless  chain 
conveyor  carries  the  bark  to  the  boiler-room, 
where  it  is  fed  to  the  fires.  Anotlier  conveyor, 
like  the  trottoir  roulant  at  Paris,  carries  the  clean 
logs  to  the  grinding-room,  where  a  long  line  of 
three-horned  monsters  is  waiting  for  them." 

"  Flumes  beside  which  men  are  mere  pygmies 
bring  the  mountain  toiTents  rushing  down  to 
tlie  grinding-room,  feeding  the  energy  of  forest 
cataracts  to  the  great  turbine.  They  have  an 
enormous  work  to  do.  "Within  the  iron  cases  of 
the  three-horned  monsters  are  grindstones  of  a 
special  hardness,  turned  by  the  turbines.  Tlie 
'  horns '  are  hydraulic  presses,  which  force  tlie 
logs  under  them  against  the  stones.  Thus,  the 
wood  is  ground  to  pulp,  the  stones  eating  away 
three  feet  of  wood  an  hour.  The  engineer  tells 
us  that  more  than  ten  thousand  '  horse-power- 
hours '  of  energy  are  needed  to  convert  one  cord 
of  spruce  into  pulp,  and  that  the  mills  use  more 
power  than  a  whole  manufacturing  city  in  New 
England.  Cold  water  flows  continuously  on  the 
grindstones  to  prevent  the  friction  setting  fire  to 
the  wood,  and  the  mixture  of  ground  wood  and 
water,  which  flows  away  from  the  grinders  as  a 
pinkish,  gruel-like  fluid,  runs  over  dams  and 
through  screens  and  drying-machines,  until,  a 
thick  mass,  it  is  either  put  in  storage  tanks,  in 
bulk,  or  formed  by  machinery  into  thick  sheets 
that  can  be  rolled  up  like  blankets.  It  is  then 
ground-wood  pulp,  ready  for  the  paper  machines. 
Every  cord  of  wood  has  produced  nearly  a  ton 
of  pulp. 

"  The  sulphite  pulp  is  prepared  in  a  different 
way.  The  logs,  when  they  come  from  the  barking - 
machines,  are  cut  up  lengthwise,  by  'splitters,' 
and  then  cut  crosswise,  by  '  chippers, '  into  pieces 
less  than  an  inch  thick.  This  thickness  gives  the 
length  of  the  fiber.  A  '  chipper,'  with  its  whirl- 
ing knives,  eats  up  a  hundred  cords  of  wood  in 
a  day.  By  falling  on  another  '  moving  sidewalk,' 
the  chips  are  carried  away  to  be  screened  and 
then  hand-picked, — to  sort  out  dust  and  dirt, — and 
then  are  carried  to  storage  bins  above  the  great 
sulphite  '  digesters  ' — monster  steel  cylinders,  with 
conical  ends,  standing  upright  in  a  row." 

The  final  processes  include  the  use  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  attack  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  wood,  and 
chloride  of  lime  to  bleach  the  pulp,  and  the  final 
passage  of  the  snowy  pulp  through  the  paper 
machine  over  a  woven-wire  cloth.  It  is  only  in 
the  higher  grades  of  paper,  nowadays,  that  rags 
are  used,  and  such  paper  is  entirely  too  costly  to 
serve  for  any  modern  periodical. 


A  NEW  COOPERATIVE  SCHEME. 

THE  Roclidale  Cooperative  Society,  in  Eng- 
land, with  its  business  of  8300,000,000  a 
year,  is  the  best  existing  instance  of  distributive 
cooperation.  Up  to  the  present  time,  while  there 
have  been  many  American  experiments  in  this 
kind  of  cooperation,  some  of  which  have  been 
iwoderately  successful,  no  business  approaching 
that  of  the  Rochdale  has  been  built  up  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  on  cooperative  lines,  al- 
though the  numerous  :5uccessful  trusts  organized 
here  testify  to  the  practicability  of  the  Rochdale 
methods. 

The  latest  attempt  at  industrial  cooperation  on 
a  large  scale  is  what  is  known  as  "The  Coopera- 
tive Association  of  America,"  with  headquarters 
at  Lewistou,  Maine.  This  enterprise  is  described 
in  the  Arena  for  Deceuiber  by  the  Rev.  Hiram 
Vrooman.  From  his  account,  it  appears  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  organization  gradually  to 
apply  cooperative  methods  in  production  as  well 
as  in  distribution.  The  hope  of  the  projectors 
of  the  scheme  is  that  the  establishment  of  one 
new  branch  of  business  after  anotlier  will  tend 
to  increase  the  income  of  every  member  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Vrooman  illustrates  this  by  a 
statement  of  what  has  already  taken  place. 

RESTAURANT,    GROCERY,     AND    MARKET    UNDER 
ONE    MANAGEMENT. 

' '  The  restaurant  was  the  first  business  to  be 
undertaken.  The  patronage  was  increased  by 
the  incoming  of  new  coworkers,  because  the  new 
coworkers  boarded  at  their  own  restaurant  in 
preference  to  competing  ones.  With  this  in- 
crease of  patronage  was  an  increase  of  profits, 
and  the  increase  of  profits  with  this  association 
means  increase  of  income  for  every  coworker. 
The  grocery  store  and  market  were  next  estab- 
lished. The  clerk  coworkers  who  did  not  keep 
house  for  themselves  took  board  at  their  own  res- 
taurant, thereby  increasing  again  the  general 
profits.  In  turn,  the  restaurant  began  at  once  to 
make  its  purchases  from  the  grocery  and  market 
of  the  association,  and  thereby  the  earnings  of 
the  store  were  increased.  Thus,  the  store  in- 
creases the  business  of  the  restaurant  and  the 
restaurant  increases  the  trade  of  the  store.  And 
as  all  profits  are  divided  eqiiitably  among  the  co- 
workers, the  income  of  each  has  increased  with 
every  increase  of  business.  When  the  farm  in- 
dustry is  established,  next  spring,  the  produce 
can  be  disposed  of  through  the  association's  own 
store  and  market,  and  thereby  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  farm  will  be  insured,  whereas  every 
coworker  employed  at  the  farm  becomes  a  new 
patron  of  the  store.  A  printing  plant  is  soon  to 
be  added  to  the  general  industries,  and  also  a 
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laundry  and  a  shoe  manufactory,  together  with 
other  kinds  of  retail  stores.  Every  new  business 
will  play  into  the  hands  of  the  others  by  increas- 
ing their  profits,  thereby  increasing  the  income 
of  every  coworker. 

"By  the  time  tlie  association  has  accomplished 
the  federation  of  all  the  branches  of  legitimate 
business,  it  will  have  turned  into  the  direction 
of  its  own  treasury  the  thousand  different  leaks 
that  now  diminish  the  wages  of  the  toiler,  and 
thereby  save  to  labor  or  to  the  coworkers  all  the 
wealth  approximately  that  labor  creates.  And 
tlien,  I  predict,  the  average  wage  of  a  coworker 
will  be  thrice  the  average  wage  of  the  present- 
day  workman.  Furthermore,  the  income  of  co- 
workers will  increase  very  considerably  as  the 
result  of  the  economy  of  improved  business  or- 
ganization." 

Mr.  Vrooman  states  that  at  present  the  asso- 
ciation is  conducting  the  largest  grocery  business 
and  general  market  in  the  combined  cities  of 
Lewiston  and  Auburn,  Maine.  Its  grocery, 
market,  and  restaurant  are  operated  in  buildings 
built  and  owned  by  the  association.  The  grocery 
and  market  have  more  than  six  hundred  pledged 
customers,  besides  the  regular  patronage  of  the 
coworkers.  Each  one  of  the  pledged  customers 
has  invested  twenty-five  dollars  in  the  business, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  make  pur- 
chases at  the  store  and  receive,  every  six  months, 
as  a  rebate,  most  of  the  net  profits  accruing  from 
his  purchases. 

SENATOR  TILLMAN  DEFENDS  THE  DISPENSARY 

SYSTEM. 

IN  Frank  Leslie  s  for  January,  Senator  Benja- 
min Tillman  gives  a  characteristically  forci- 
ble exposition  of  the  dispensary  law  for  whicli  he 
is  responsible  in  South  Carolina.  The  Senator 
thinks  the  law  is  a  fine  working  success,  and  gives 
his  reasons  very  definitely.  He  compares  the 
results  obtained  under  the  dispensary  system  with 
those  obtained  in  prohibition  Maine  and  Kansas. 
He  publishes  statistics  showing  that  whereas  in 
Kansas  there  is  one  liquor- retailer  to  595  people, 
and  in  Maine  one  retailer  to  585  people,  in  South 
Carolina  there  is  only  one  liquor-seller  to  3,005 
of  the  population. 

Four  hundred  and  forty- six  persons  are  retail- 
ing liquor  in  South  Carolina,  having  paid  the 
United  States  revenue  tax,  94  being  dispensers, 
and  the  other  352  being  illicit  dealers,  a  majority 
of  them  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  who  have  ob- 
tained permits  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Senator  Tillman  thinks  this  issuance  of 
licenses  by  the  United  States  to  sell  liquor  in 
South  Carolina  contrary  to  the  law  of  South 
Carolina  is  anomalous. 


Senator  Tillman  gives  an  excellent  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  actual  working  of  the  dispensary 
system.  The  profit  made  by  the  local  dispenser 
after  deducting  expenses  goes  half  to  the  county 
and  the  other  half  to  the  town,  the  State  receiv- 
ing its  profits  in  the  price  charged  to  the  local 
dispenser.  The  net  profits  to  State,  town,  and 
county  are  nearly  |600,000  a  year,  the  State's 
profit  going  to  the  free-school  fund. 

BETTER    THAN    LICENSING    SALOONS. 

Senator  Tillman  gives  four  reasons  why  his 
method  of  managing  the  liquor  traffic  is  superior 
to  the  license  system  : 

' '  First.  Liquor  is  the  only  article  of  commerce 
in  general  use  that  is  consumed  at  the  time  and 
place  of  its  purchase.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  three- 
fourths  of  it  is  thus  disposed  of.  The  dispensary 
law  enforces  a  different  method,  by  requiring  the 
purchaser  to  take  it  away  as  he  would  a  package 
of  shoes  or  a  sack  of  flour.  He  must  go  some- 
where else  than  to  the  place  where  he  buys  it  to 
consume  it. 

' '  Second.  The  element  of  personal  profit  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  saloon  evil  is  destroyed. 
The  dispensers  receive  fixed  salaries,  proportionate 
to  the  amoujit  of  work  they  do.  They  don't  get 
a  commission  on  sales,  and  have  no  incentive  to 
push  them. 

' '  Third.  '  Treating '  is  destroyed,  and  this  does 
more  for  sobriety  than  possibly  any  other  feature 
of  the  system.  The  man  who  has  bought  a  bottle 
at  the  dispensary  may  treat  one  or  a  half-dozen 
of  his  friends  to  one  drink,  and  that  will  be  all. 
The  inducement  and  obligation  to  reciprocate 
which  are  so  well  understood  do  not  exist. 

"Fourth.  At  sundown,  the  dispensary  closes. 
It  opens  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  legiti- 
mate demand  for  whiskey  is  supplied  during  day- 
light, and  the  dispenser,  having  closed  up  his 
place  of  business,  has  no  incentive  to  reopen  it  to 
make  a  sale.  Under  no  form  of  license  is  this 
possible.  Besides,  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  make 
sales  in  any  way  or  at  any  time  except  as  the  law 
provides. 

THE    DISPENSARY    SUPERIOR    TO    PROHIBITION. 

' '  Thus  far,  the  comparison  has  been  with  the 
saloon  or  license  system  rather  than  with  prohi- 
bition. With  the  latter,  there  is  really  no  com- 
parison to  be  made,  except  to  point  to  results. 
Of  course,  it  is  well  understood,  where  prohibi- 
tion has  been  tried,  that  the  certificate  of  a  phy- 
sician that  liquor  is  needed  for  medicine  has 
been  an  easy  thing  to  obtain.  Hypocrisy  and 
perjury  were  both  increased.  That  men  will 
drink  is  so  well  understood  that  the  facts  ad- 
duced to  show  how  little  prohibition  prohibits  in 
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Kansas  and  Maine  are  alone  necessary  to  show- 
that  the  dispensary  is  superior  to  that  system  of 
liquor  control.  The  testimony  of  unbiased  judges 
is  that  in  South  Carolina  drunkenness  has  de- 
creased to  a  marked  degree — from  50  per  cent,  to 
75  per  cent. — since  this  law  went  into  effect." 

INTENSE  COLD  ARTIFICIALLY  PRODUCED. 

IN  Harpers  Magazine  for  January  there  is  an 
unusually  thorough  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  current  literature  of  popular  science, 
in  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams'  account  of  the 
"Experiments  in  Low  Temperature, "  conducted 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  London.  Dr.  Williams 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  institu- 
tion all  the  important  scientific  discoveries  of 
Thomas  Young,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Michael 
Faraday,  and  John  Tyndall  were  made,  and  he 
says  the  most  important  work  done  in  the  present 
generation,  and  which  is  still  being  prosecuted 
there,  is  the  experiments  of  Prof.  James  Dewar, 
on  the  properties  of  matter  at  excessively  low 
temperatures. 

Davy  and  Faraday  began  their  experiments 
with  low  temperatures  in  1823,  and  Faraday 
continued  them  in  1844.  Faraday  succeeded  in 
getting  low  temperatures  which  enabled  his  suc- 
cessors to  liquefy  all  gases  except  six, — nitrous 
oxide,  marsh  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, and  hydrogen,  which  became  known  as 
'•'  permanent  gases."  The  scientists  kept  on  with 
their  attempts  to  attain  still  lower  temperatures, 
and  finally,  in  May,  1898,  Professor  Dewar,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  announced  that  nitrogen  and 
helium  had  been  liquefied,  and  no  such  thing  as 
a  "permanent  gas"  is  now  known. 

PROFESSOR    DEWAR's    METHOD    OF    COOLING. 

Instead  of  using  the  vibration  plan  to  produce 
cold.  Professor  Dewar  used  a  new  refrigerating 
process,  founded  on  the  idea  of  accumulating  the 
cooling  effect  of  an  expanding  gas  by  allowing 
the  expansion  to  take  place  through  a  small  ori- 
fice into  a  chamber  in  which  the  coil  containing 
the  compressed  gas  was  held.  So  beautifully 
does  this  principle  work,  that  in  the  apparatus 
now  used  compressed  air  passing  into  the  coil  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  without  other  means  of 
refrigeration  begins  to  liquefy  in  about  six  min- 
utes,— a  result  that  seems  almost  miraculous 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  essential  mechan- 
ism by  which  this  is  brought  about  is  contained 
in  a  cylinder  only  seventeen  inches  long  and 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  with  this  mar- 
velous apparatus  that  Professor  Dewar  liquefied 
hydrogen. 

With  the  aid  of  an  extraordinarily  successful 
vessel  for  holding  liquefied  gases,  a  receptacle  in- 


vented by  himself, — consisting  chiefly  of  a  glass 
vessel  with  double  walls  inclosing  a  vacuum, — 
Professor  Dewar  has  made  still  further  advances 
beyond  the  liquefaction  of  hydrogen.  The  final 
goal  is  the  point  of  absolute  zero,  at  which  the 
heat  vibrations  of  matter  are  supposed  to  be  ab- 
solutely stilled.    ;^' 

ONLY  FOURTEEN  DEGREES  FROM  ABSOLUTE  ZERO. 

"Theoretically,  this  point  lies  272°  below  the 
Centigrade  zero.  Liquid  hydrogen,  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  has  a  temperature  of  — 2.37°. 
Solid  hydrogen — which  Professor  Dewar  pro- 
duced in  August,  1899,  by  allowing  liquid 
hydrogen  to  boil  in  a  vacuum — is  believed  to 
reach  a  temperature  of  —  258°  C,  or  only  14° 
from  the  absolute  zero.  A  gap  of  14°  C.  surely 
does  not  seem  so  very  great.  But,  like  the  gap 
that  separated  Nansen  from  the  geographical 
pole,  it  is  a  very  hard  road  to  travel. 

"And  when  the  goal  is  reached,  what  will  be 
revealed  ?  That  is  a  question  as  full  of  fascina- 
tion for  the  physicist  as  the  North  Pole  mystery 
has  ever  been  for  the  generality  of  mankind.  In 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  any  attempt  to 
answer  it  to-day  must  partake  largely  of  the 
nature  of  a  guess,  yet  certain  forecasts  may  be 
made  with  reasonaule  probability.  Thus,  it  seems 
likely  that  at  the  absolute  zero  all  matter  will 
have  the  form  which  we  term  solid  ;  and,  more- 
over, a  degree  of  solidity — of  tenacity  and  com- 
pactness— greater  than  ever  otherwise  attained. 
All  chemical  activity  will  presumably  have  ceased, 
and  any  existing  compound  will  retain  its  chemi- 
cal composition  unaltered  so  long  as  absolute  zero 
pertains  ;  though  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  cases 
the  tangible  properties  of  the  substance — its  color, 
for  example,  and  perhaps  its  crystalline  texture — 
will  be  so  altered  that  it  is  no  longer  recogniza- 
ble by  ordinary  standards,  any  more  than  one 
would  ordinarily  recognize  a  mass  of  snow-like 
crystals  as  air. 

' '  It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  at  abso- 
lute zero  all  matter  may  take  the  form  of  an  im- 
palpable powder,  the  forces  of  cohesion  being 
destroyed  with  the  vibrations  of  heat.  But  ex- 
periment gives  no  warrant  to  this  forecast,  since 
cohesion  seems  to  increase  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  decrease  of  the  heat  vibrations.  Still  less 
warrant  is  there  for  a  visionary  forecast,  at  one 
time  entertained,  that  at  about  zero  matter  will 
utterly  disappear. 

' '  But  one  cannot  answer  with  so  much  confi- 
dence the  suggestion  that  matter  at  zero  may 
take  on  properties  hitherto  quite  unknown,  and 
making  it,  perhaps,  differ  as  much  from  the  con- 
ventional solid  as  the  solid  differs  from  the  liquid, 
or  this  from  the  gas." 
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HOW  THE  LUNGS  RESIST  DISEASE. 

IN  the  last  luunbor  oi  the  Beitrdge  zur  Patholo- 
giachc  A)iatumie  und  Ally  erne  in  en  Patliologit, 
Dr.  Jul.  A.  Grober,  of  the  "  Medizinische  Uni- 
versitiitsklinik, "  in  Jeua,  gives  a  detailed  study  of 
the  lungs,  and  of  -the  tissues  and  cavities  sur- 
rounding them,  with  an  account  of  experiments 
made  to  determine  how  these  parts  cooperate  to 
resist  disease. 

The  lungs  consist  of  two  sacs  whose  walls  are 
formed  of  thin,  transparent  tissue,  which  is  also 
•  folded  back  and  fortli  inside  of  each  sac  to  form 
an  infinite  number  of  small  compartments,  giv- 
ing tlie  wliole  lung  a  fine,  sponge-like  structure. 
Blood  vessels  as  fine  as  threads  run  all  through 
these  partitions,  wliich  are  so  thin  that  gases 
easily  pass  tlirough  them.  Over  the  lungs  are  the 
pleura, — delicate  membranes  arranged  so  that 
one  fold  covers  a  lung,  another  fold  the  wall  of  the 
cliest  on  tljat  side,  leaving  a  closed  space  between, 
the  pleural  cavity,  which  contains  a  viscid  fluid 
that  Iceeps  the  membranes  moist  and  allows  them 
to  move  freely  upon  each  other. 

With  every  breath  drawn  into  the  lungs,  these 
delicate  tissues  are  exposed  to  germs  tliat  may 
be  floating  in  the  air  ready  to  feed  upon  the 
membranes  and  produce  disease,  or  to  irritating 
organic  bodies  that  may  cause  inflammation.  Dr. 
Grober  endeavored  to  get  accurate  data  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  tliese  organs  can  resist  antago- 
nistic forces,  and  the  mechanism  of  tlie  resistance. 

The  pleura  are  thin  membranes  containing  sin- 
gle muscle  fibers,  blood  vessels,  and  lymphatics, 
tlie  latter  with  small  openings  in  their  walls  which 
place  them  in  direct  communication  with  the 
pleural  cavity,  which  the  pleura  inclose. 

HOW    FOREIGN    SUBSTANCES    ARE    DISPOSED    OF. 

After  injecting  a  weak  salt  solution  containing 
grains  of  carmine  or  India  ink  into  the  blood, 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  were  found  to 
be  loaded  with  particles  which  they  had  taken  up, 
showing  them  to  be  protective  agents  in  this 
case,  but  none  of  the  solution  injected  seemed  to 
pass  over  into  the  lymphatics  ;  for  although  the 
lymph  corpuscles  resemble  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  and  possess  a  similar  power  of 
independent  action,  they  did  not  take  up  any  of 
the  particles,  and  no  carmine  grains  were  found 
in  the  pleura.  When  powdered  India  ink  was 
forced  into  the  air  passages,  the  particles  were 
found  later  in  the  pleural  fold  lining  the  chest 
wall,  seeming  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  constant  flow  of  serous  fluid  away  from  the 
lung  through  the  pleural  cavity  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  that  foreign  bodies  are  carried  by 
purely  mechanical  means  in  the  direction  of  the 
current.      Bodies  too  large  to  be  disposed  of  in 


this  way  remain  imbedded  in  the  tissues,  where 
they  are  gradually  overgrown  with  cells,  which 
finally  break  them  up  and  destroy  them.  Other 
small  particles,  with  about  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  the  lymph,  pass  from  the  pleural 
cavity  directly  into  the  lymphatics  through  the 
openings  in  their  walls,  and  ai-e  cai-ried  away. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm,  lying  directly 
beneath  the  lungs,  also  have  openings  through 
which  foreign  bodies  may  pass. 

As  a  whole,  the  pleura  can  remove  and  resorb 
foreign  substances,  whether  harmless  or  not  ; 
liarmful  things,  especially  bacteria,  and  fluids 
that  cause  inflammation,  being  taken  up  by  the 
blood,  and  either  removed  or  chemically  changed 
to  become  harmless.  This  characteristic  of  the 
pleura  is  doubtless  a  most  important  function  for 
protection.  Fluids  injected  into  the  pleural  cavity 
of  young  dogs  were  resorbed  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
cubic  centimeters  in  five  minutes  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  tlie  dog  and  the  amount  of 
resorbing  surface  ;  but  the  wall  of  the  thorax 
and  the  lungs  must  remain  intact,  or  the  resorp- 
tive  power  becomes  greatly  diminished.  Much 
of  this  action  depends  upon  purely  mechanical 
properties,  through  the  physical  processes  of 
osmosis  and  capillarity,  as  can  be  shown  by  dead 
animal  membranes.  In  the  living  animal,  these 
processes  are  reinforced  by  the  movements  of  the 
breathing  organs  and  by  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

PROTECTION  FROM  BACTERIA. 

Besides  inorganic  bodies  in  the  air  which  may 
be  injurious  to  the  lungs,  there  are  the  bacteria, 
with  their  poisons,  which  are  present  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  supposed,  always  ready 
to  attack  the  membranes,  and  even  able  to  pene- 
trate the  lungs  and  enter  the  body.  These  are 
guarded  against  by  the  leucocytes,  which  are 
always  present  in  the  pleui"al  cavity,  where  large 
masses  of  them  are  produced  de  novo  at  the  least 
irritation,  making  a  very  favorable  battlefield, 
and  the  leucocytes  are  aided  by  the  lymph  cor- 
puscles, which  are  also  able  to  destroy  bacteria. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  surface  layer  of  healthy 
pleura  has  strong  bactericidal  powers,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  thought  that  the  pleura  are  not 
subject  to  infection  to  as  great  a  degree  as  has 
been  supposed.  Serious  consequences  follow  any- 
thing that  interferes  with  this  resorptive  power. 
The  main  points  established  were  the  direct  com- 
munication between  the  pleural  cavity  and  the 
lymphatics  by  means  of  small  openings  in  their 
walls  ;  the  fact  that  sound  pleura  can  resorb  a 
certain  mass  of  foreign  bodies  and  fluids,  vary- 
ing for  every  animal  according  to  its  size  and 
age,  the  resorption  being  brought  about  by  means 
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of  diffusion  and  osmosis,  by  breathing  motions  and 
changes  of  pressure  ;  and  the  fact  that  sound 
pleura  can  resist  bacteria  and  their  toxines  to  a 
certain  extent  without  being  injured,  but  that 
inflamed  pleura  lose  this  power. 


FASTER  THAN  THE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

IN  the  excellent  January  number  of  Outing, 
Mr.  K.  G.  Betts  tells  of  the  recent  astound- 
ing feats  of  the  I'acing  automobiles  in  speed  trials, 
and  gives  some  interesting  figures  of  the  records 
to  date  of  the  fastest  machines.  The  racing 
machines  with  the  records  are  chiefly  French- 
built,  because  the  American  manufacturers  have 
not  seen  fit  to  build  the  enormously  powerful 
automobiles  of  30,  40,  and  even  50  horse-power, 
useful  only  for  racing  purposes 

'•  It  was  only  in  the  fall  of  1900  that  the  auto- 
mobile established  a  track  reputation,  so  to  speak. 
In  that  year,  five  race  meetings  were  held  ;  this 
year,  eight  meetings  were  conducted.  The  results, 
coupled  with  a  mile  in  1  minute  11  seconds,  made 
in  France,  afford  tlie  only  comparisons  on  whicli 
the  speed-development  of  the  vehicle  may  be 
based.     Let  the  figures  speak  for  themselves  : 

GASOLENE. 

1900.  1901. 

Imile Imin.  11       sec.  51  4-5  sec. 

5  miles 7  min.  43  4-5  sec.  5  min.  33  4-5  sec. 

10  miles. ..  .15  mill.   9  1-5  sec.  11  min.   9       sec. 

20  miles 30  min.  30  1-5  sec.  25  min.  25  2-5  sec. 

.  50  miles 1  hour  17  min.  50       sec. 

STEAM. 

1900.  1901. 

Imile Imin.   6       sec.  Imin,   6       sec. 

5  miles 10  min.  45  1-2  sec.  9  min.  40  3-4  sec. 

10  miles 21  min.  13       sec.  19  min.   5  4-5  sec. 

ELECTRIC. 

1900.  1901. 

Imile 2min.34sec.  Imin.   3  sec, 

5m.iles 10  min.  44  sec.  10  min.  28  sec. 

"The  truest  measure  of  speed-development  is 
furnished,  however,  by  the  records  of  the  classic 
Paris- Bordeaux  road  race  (327-|-  miles),  of  which 
four  have  been  held,  as  follows  : 

1895 22  hours  25  minutes. 

1898 15  hours  15  minutes, 

1899 , .  .11  hours  43  minutes. 

1901 6  hours  11  minutes. 

""Words  cannot  add  to  the  impressiveness  of 
the  astounding  development  told  by  these  figures. 
From  22  hours  2^,  minutes  in  1895  to  6  hours 
1 1  minutes  in  19  j1  !  It  would  be  a  sacrilege  to 
say  more, 

"With  road  racing  tabooed  or  greatly  re- 
stricted, even  the  French  are  making  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  tracks,  or  motordromes,  as  they 
style  them,  and  a  year  or  so  hence  it  may  be 
possible  to  say  that  automobile  sport,  to  fetch 
the   term,   has   really   taken   root.     While    the 


ONE  OF  THE  POWERFUL  FRENCH  RACING  MACHINES  USED  IN 
RECENT  RECORD-MAKING. 

horse  tracks  which  have  been  made  to  serve 
lack  the  necessary  banking  to  insure  l:igh  speed 
with  safety,  it  will  require  more  than  a  banked 
course  to  make  automobile  racing  either  attract- 
ive or  exciting.  Not  even  its  most  devoted 
friendc  an  hold  to  the  contrary.  The  several 
contests  held  on  American  tracks  have  been  de- 
void of  even  a  suspicion  of  the  elements  that 
arouse  the  fine  frenzy  or  warm  the  blood  of  the 
sports-lover.  In  truth,  they  have  been  little 
more  than  straggling  processions,  without  life 
or  dash  or  anything  else  calculated  to  evoke  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  for  those  concerned  in  its  de- 
velopment to  so  classify  or  handicap  the  many 
horse-powers  and  weights  and  other  what-not 
that  genuine  racing,  not  '  runaways,'  may  be  the 
rule. 

' '  Regardless  of  what  the  future  may  hold,  the 
present  is  crammed  wdth  actualities — with  auto- 
mobiles of  every  size  and  form  and  power,  with 
automobiles  at  every  price  from  $500  upward, 
and  capable  of  every  speed  from  20  miles  to — 
shall  we  say  100  miles  per  hour  ?  We  at  least 
have  Fournier's  assurance  that  a  mile  in  35 
seconds  is  not  improbable. 

"  Of  the  three  motive  powers,  electricity  stands 
for  safety  and  cleanliness,  but  for  limited  radius 
of  use  ;  gas  stands  for  unlimited  pace  and  power 
and  range  of  action  ;  steam  is  best  described, 
perhaps,  as  the  middle  layer  in  the  automobile 
cake  " 


A  PAINTER'S  STORY  OF  THE  KAISER'S 
BOYHOOD. 

THE  venerable  artist,  Mr.  W.  P,  Frith,  R.A,, 
now  over  eighty  years,  has  been  regaling 
Mr.  D.  F.  White,  in  the  Temple  Magazine,  with 
reminiscences  of  his  life  and  work.  There  is 
one  fine  story  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many which  well  illustrates  Wordsworth's  saying 
about  the  child  being  father  of  the  man.  Mr. 
Frith  was  telling  how  he  w^as  engaged  in  paint- 
ing, by  the  Queen's  command,  "the  wedding  of 
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the  Prince  and  Princess  of  "Wales,"  and  on  the 
interviewer  inquiring  after  the  royalties  who  sat 
for  the  picture,  the  painter  answered  thus  : 

''  Little  Prince  William,  now  the  German  Em- 
peror, was  one.  He  appears  in  the  picture 
dressed  as  a  little  Scotch  boy,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  the  likeness  is  not  a  very  good  one,  for  I 
found  him  a  fine  handful. 

"He  was  accompanied  by  his  governess,  a 
German  baroness,  but  we  could  do  nothing  with 
him.      He  would  not  keep  still  a  moment. 

"At  last  I  hit  upon  a  good  plan,  as  I  thought, 
to  keep  the  mischievous  young  prince  quiet. 
The  picture  was  ten  feet  long,  and  I  ruled  off 
a  portion  of  one  corner  of  the  canvas  about  a 
foot  square  on  which  to  paint  a  picture  himself, 
cautioning  him  to  keep  strictly  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits.  I  provided  liim  with  paints  and 
brushes,  and  went  quietly  on  with  my  own  work. 
All  of  a  sudden  T  was  startled  by  an  exclama- 
tion of  horror  from  the  baroness,  and  turning 
round,  saw  the  cause  of  her  consternation.  Tlie 
young  Turk  had  been  calmly  wiping  the  wet 
brushes  on  his  face,  which  was  lined  with  streaks 
of  brilliant  vermilion,  blue,  and  green.  The 
baroness  was  in  a  great  state  of  mind  lest  the 
crown  princess  might  enter  at  any  moment  and 
see  her  son  in  all  his  war  paint.  '  Oh,  I  will 
soon  remove  that  ! '  I  said,  and  taking  a  cloth 
soaked  in  a  little  turpentine,  was  quickly  re- 
moving the  paint,  when  I  was  stopped  by  a 
piercing  scream,  followed  by  a  smart  blow  from 
the  little  fist  of  the  young  royalty.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  kicks  and  howls,  the  latter  so  lusty 
tliat  they  threatened  every  moment  to  bring  his 
mother  into  the  room. 

"  It  appears  that  the  turpentine  had  found  out 
a  small  scratch  or  cut,  and  no  doubt  made  it 
very  painful. 

"  The  young  prince  never  forgave  me  for  the 
ill-timed  application,  and  was  naughtier  than  ever 
when  he  came  to  see  me  again,  so  that  I  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
likeness." 


WIT  AND  HUMOR  OF  ENGLISH  CHILDREN. 

DR.  T.  J.  MACNAMARA  contributes  a  de- 
lightfully amusing  article  to  the  New  Lib- 
eral Review  on  "Children's  Witticisms."  The 
alleged  funny  things  said  by  children  are,  he 
maintains,  mostly  apocryphal,  and  when  authen- 
tic, quite  unconscious.  Such,  for  instance,  must 
have  been  the  following,  which  Dr.  Macnamara 
quotes  : 

<<  When  Ma's.  B.  has  called  upon  Mrs.  A.,  and 
the  hostess  has  received  the  visitor  witli  the  most 
gushing  enthusiasm,  it  is  a  leeile  embarrassing 
for  Tommy  A.  to  sidle  up  to  Mrs.  B.  and  ask, 


<  Do  you  live  in  a  nice  room,  Mrs.  B.  ?'  Because 
Mrs.  B.  replies,  'What  a  curious  question  !  Why 
do  you  ask  it  ? '  To  which  Tommy  answers, 
'  Why,  as  you  were  coming  up  the  garden, 
mamma  said  that  your  room  was  better  than  your 
company/  " 

Unconscious  also  must  have  been  the  child 
who  said,  "Quotation  is  the  answer  to  a  division 
sum."  The  child  wlio  defined  "antidote"  as 
"a  silly  ant"  probably  analyzed  the  former  as 
an  ant  in  its  dotage.  The  following  definition 
of  a  lie  was  probably,  however,  the  frui*.  of  good 
experience  : 

"  An  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  but 
a  very  present  help  in  the  time  of  trouble." 

Ornithology  is  a  subject  on  which  town-bred 
children  are  not  experts.  Some  children,  how- 
evei-,  know  a  thing  or  two  about  birds,  as  this 
anecdote  shows  : 

"There  is  an  amusing  and,  I  believe,  a  true 
story  concerning  that  wonderful  dream  of  Jacob's 
and  the  angels  going  up  the  ladder  to  heaven. 
'  Please,  sir,'  asked  one  of  the  boys  in  the  class  to 
which  the  story  was  being  rehearsed,  '  why  did 
the  angels  want  to  go  up  the  ladder  when  they 
had  wings  ?  '  This  nonplused  the  teacher,  who 
took  a  strategic  movement  to  rear  by  saying, 
'  Ah,  yes  !  Why  ?  Perhaps  one  of  the  boys  can 
answer  that. '  And  one  did.  '  Please,  sir, '  said 
he,   '  becaiise  they  was  a-molting.''  " 

Dr.  Macnamara  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the 
story  that  an  inspector  asked  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  W.H.S.B.  (West  Ham  School  Board), 
carved  over  the  door  of  the  school,  and  was  in- 
formed it  meant  "What  Ho!  She  Bumps." 
"The  Peasants'  Revolt,"  said  another  child, 
<'  was  due  to  a  shilling  poultice  [poll  tax]  put  on 
everybody  over  sixteen." 

"  '  Who  made  the  world  ? '  snapped  out  a  rather 
testy  inspector,  years  ago,  to  a  class  of  very  small 
boys.  No  answer.  Several  times  he  repeated 
the  question,  getting  loudei-  and  more  incensed 
each  time.  At  last  a  poor  little  fellow,  kneading 
his  eyes  vigorously  with  his  kniickles,  blubbered 
out,    ^Please,  sir,  it  waddn   me.'" 

«  <  Why  is  it,'  asked  the  inspector, '  the  sun  never 
sets  on  the  English  possessions  ?  '  '  Because, '  re- 
plied the  ingenious  one,  '  English  possessions  are 
in  the  north,  south,  and  east,  and  the  sun  always 
sets  in  the  west.'  " 

But,  as  a  rule, -children  are  better  at  definition 
than  at  explanation. 

"  The  zebra  is  like  the  horse,  only  striped,  and 
is  chiefly  used  to  illustrate  the  letter  Z.  (Also  a 
donkey  with  a  football  jersey  on.) 

"The  marriage  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
were  that  a  man  married  only  one  wife,  and  this 
was  called  monotony.'' 


THE   PERIODICALS    REVIEWED. 


THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  second  chapter  of  Mr.  E.  Hough's  remarkably 
interesting  pai)ers  on  "  The  Settlement  of  tlie 
West,"  in  the  January  CVxtHry,  hesaysthe  new  rc(ju>ie 
is  inferior  to  the  old  in  its  development  of  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  population. 

THE  NEW  WEST  AND  THE  OLD  WEST. 

"The  old  West  begot  charactei',  grew  mighty  individ- 
uals, because  such  were  its  soil  and  sky  and  air,  its 
mountains,  its  streams,  its  long  and  devious  trails,  its 
constant  stimulus  and  challenge.  That  which  was  to 
be  has  been.  The  days  of  the  adventurers  are  gone. 
There  are  no  longer  any  Voices  to  summon  heroes  out 
on  voyage  of  mystic  conquest.  It  now  costs,  not  so  much 
heroism,  but  so  much  money,  to  get  out  into  the  West, 
and  it  costs  so  much  to  live  there.  As  a  region,  the 
West  offers  few  special  o^jportunities.  It  is  no  longer 
a  poor  man's  country,  nor  is  any  part  of  America  a 
country  good  for  a  poor  man.  It  is  all  much  alike. 
Our  young  men  of  the  We.st  are  as  apt  to  go  East  to 
seek  their  fortunes  as  to  try  them  near  at  home.  There 
is  no  land  of  the  free.  America  is  not  American.  Food 
mu.st  digest  before  it  can  be  flesh  and  blood,  and  our 
population  must  digest  before  it  can  be  called  Ameri- 
can." 

HUXLEY  AS  A  LITEKAKY  MAN. 

In  this  number  is  printed  the  prize  essay  in  the  Ccn- 
Uiry's  competition  for  college  graduates  of  1900.  Mr. 
James  E.  Kouth,  Jr.,  an  A.B.  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, received  the  prize  for  his  essay  on  "Huxley  as 
a  Literary  Man."  Mr.  Routh  makes  the  point  that 
Huxley's  great  significance  was  not  in  the  propounding 
of  new  doctrines,  nor  in  the  popularizing  of  science,  but 
in  the  power  which  enabled  him  to  construct  w  orkable 
theories  of  life  and  ethics  out  of  loose  truths. 

COSTLY  TRANSIT  FOR  LONDON. 

Mr.  Lsaac  N.  Ford  writes  on  "  Electric  Transit  in 
London  and  Paris."  He  says  that  the  "  twopenny 
tube  "  of  London  has  cost,  Avhen  in  full  operation,  three 
million  dollars  a  mile.  "If  it  had  been  a  municipal 
undertaking,  as  in  Paris,  the  capital  would  have  been 
obtained  at  low  rates,  and  there  would  have  been  enor- 
mous reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  work,  which  involves 
the  only  practical  solution  of  the  greatest  social  problem 
in  the  metropolis, — the  rehousing  of  the  millions." 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  January  Harpefs  Magazine  we  have 
selected  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams'  valuable  ac- 
count of  "  Experiments  in  Low  Temperature  "  to  review 
at  greater  length  among  the  "  Leading  Articles."  This 
number  of  Harpcr^s  has  some  especially  notable  pic- 
tures in  color,  those  of  Howard  Pyle  illustrating  "North- 
Folk  Legends  of  the  Sea"  being  the  most  striking. 

AN  AMERICAN  CHEOPS. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Smith,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  describes  a  curious  monument  of  the  American 
mound-builders  which  stands   neglected  and  disinte- 


grating very  near  the  site  wiiere  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is 
preparing  the  World's  Fair  of  1903.  This  great  Cahokia 
mound  ri.ses  in  terraces  from  a  base  1,180  feet  by  7.")0 
feet  to  a  height  of  102  feet,  covering  an  area  greater 
tlian  that  occu-i)ied  by  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt. 
The  mound  is  a  truncated  pyramid,  and  in  its  vast  mass, 
Mr.  Smith  think.s,  may  lie  wonderful  stores  of  scientific 
treasures.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  archaeo- 
logical exhibit  of  the  State  of  Illinois  at  the  World's 
Fair  of  189:5  was  made  up  of  pottery  and  weapons  found 
in  a  single  excavation  not  far  from  one  of  the  si.xty 
small  mounds  surrounding  tin;  great  Cahokia  pyramid. 
Mr.  Smith  suggests  that  tills  great  mound  should  be 
exploited  to  give  an  incomi)arably  interesting  archyeo- 
logical  exhibit  for  the  World's  Fair  of  1903. 

HOW  CULTURE  CONSERVES  BEAUTY. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Pluck,  in  his  brief  essay  on  "The 
Evolution  of  Girlhood,"  calls  attention  to  the  remark- 
able uniformity  of  tlie  rule  that  girls  lose  their  freshness 
at  an  earlier  age  as  tlie  stage  of  civilization  and  culture 
of  the  race  recedes.  The  American  Indian  girls  were  in 
society  at  eight  or  ten,  and  were  ready  to  think  of  mar- 
riage. By  the  time  they  were  sixteen  their  freshness  was 
gone,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  intermediate  stage  of 
young  womanhood  between  si.\teen  and  fifty.  The  thing 
is  almost  as  strikingly  shown  in  the  negi'o  race  and 
southern  races  generally.  The  hard  work  and  early 
marriages  of  baclcward  races  account;  for  this  striking 
difference  as  compared  with  Anglo-Saxon  people.  Mr. 
Finck  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  prolongation  of 
woman's  beauty  and  freshness.  "By  education  I  do 
not  niean  so  much  the  lessons  girls  learn  in  school  and 
college  as  ^the  culture  their  minds  receive  by  talking 
with  other  women  and  with  men,  and  by  reading  new.s- 
papers,  magazines,  and  books.  In  both  kinds  of  educa- 
tion, the  women  of  America  are  admittedly  preeminent, 
and  that  is  why  Max  O'Rell  could  write  that  even  when 
one  of  these  women  is  plain,  '  she  is  always  in  possession 
of  a  redeeming  something  which  saves  her.  .  .  .  She 
looks  intelligent— a  creature  that  has  been  allowed  to 
think  for  herself.' " 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

*'  QCRIBNER'S"  for  January  begins  with  the  first 
wj  article  of  the  series  which  is  announced  as  the 
most  prominent  attraction  of  the  magazine  in  1902, — 
"The  American  'Commercial  Invasion'  of  Europe,"  by 
Frank  A.  Vauderlip,  former  assistant  seci'etary  of  the 
treasury.  Mr.  Vanderlip  has  been  traveling  in  Eui-ope, 
with  letters  which  gave  him  access  to  the  great  men  of  the 
Old  World,  and  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  his  own 
country's  sudden  expansion  into  a  commercial  world 
power.  He  begins  with  the  views  expressed  to  him  by 
the  great  Russian  minister  of  finance,  M.  de  Witte, 
who  considers  that  England  has  been  hard  hit  by  the 
Transvaal  war,  but  is  still  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  ;  that  France  is  without  initiative,  that  Germany 
has  gone  too  fast,  and  that  "America  has  an  unparal- 
leled combination  of  natural  resources  and  initiative, 
and  will  go  on  to  greater  achievements." 
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AMERICA  IN  THE  MAUKETS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Besides  Aniericau  uuiuufiictiu'es  of  iron  and  steel, 
bridges,  rails,  locomotives,  etc.,  Mr.  Vanderlip  says 
we  are  now  gaining  supremacy  as  makers  of  cloth, 
just  as  we  have  long  held  supremacy  as  a  producer 
of  cotton.  "American  cottons  are  finding  tlieir  way 
into  the  marlicts  of  every  country.  They  can  he 
found  in  Manchester,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  Af- 
rica and  in  the  native  shops  of  the  C)ri(!nt.  Bread 
is  baked  in  Palestine  from  Hour  made  in  Minneap- 
olis. American  windmills  are  working  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  in  tlie  land  of  Bashan.  Plionographs 
are  making  a  conquest  of  all  tongues.  The  chrysan- 
themum banner  of  Japan  floats  from  the  palace  of  tlie 
Mikado  on  a  flag-stall"  cut  from  a  Wasliiiigton  forest, 
as  does  the  banner  of  St.  George  from  Windsor  Castle. 
The  American  typesetting  machines  are  used  by  foreign 
newspapers,  and  our  casli  registers  keep  accounts  for 
scores  of  nations.  America  makes  sewing-  machines 
for  the  world.  Our  bicycles  are  standards  of  excellence 
everywhere.  Our  typewriters  are  winning  their  way 
wherever  a  written  language  is  u.sed.  In  all  kinds  of 
electrical  appliances,  we  have  become  the  foremost  pro- 
ducer. In  many  European  cities,  American  dynamos 
light  streets  and  operate  railways.  Much  of  the  ma- 
chinery that  is  to  electrify  London  tram  lines  is  now 
being  built  in  Pittsburg.  The  American  shoe  has  cap- 
tured the  favor  of  all  Europe,  and  the  foreign  makers 
are  hastening  to  import  our  machinery,  that  they  may 
compete  with  our  makers.  In  the  far  East,  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Korea,  the  Hermit  Nation,  there  was  recently 
inaugurated,  with  noisy  music  and  flying  banners,  an 
electric  railway,  built  of  American  material,  by  a  San 
Francisco  engineer,  and  now  it  is  operated  by  Ameri- 
can motormen." 

THE  SENATE'S  POWER  IN  TREATY-MAKING. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  an  article  on  "  The 
Treaty-Making  Powers  of  the  Senate,"  expresses  sur- 
prise that  there  should  have  been  so  much  misappre- 
hension shown  in  comments  on  the  amendments  to  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  concerning  the  functions  of  the 
Senate  as  part  of  the  treaty-making  power.  Many 
people  in  America,  and  several  of  the  English  officials, 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  an  innovation  that  the 
Seuate  should  presume  to  amend  treaties  initiated  by 
the  Executive.  On  the  contrary,  Senator  liodge  shows, 
by  examining  the  constitutional  foundation  of  the 
clause  and  various  procedents,  that  the  Senate  has  a 
perfect  right,  not  only  to  ratify  or  di.smiss  a  treaty  sub- 
mitted to  it,  but  to  continue  the  negotiations  by  offering 
new  or  modified  propositions.  In  fact,  by  looking  up 
the  history  of  our  treaty-making,  the  Senator  shows 
that  there  have  been  sixty-eight  treaties  amended  by 
the  Senate  and  afterward  ratified. 

That  illustrations  in  color  are  not  to  be  confined  mere- 
ly to  special  holiday  demonstration!?,  is  shown  in  the 
several  features  illustrated  by  color  printing  in  this 
number  of  Scribncv''s.  The  most  exquisite  of  these  ai-e 
the  reproductions  of  the  drawings  of  Henry  Hutt  illus- 
ti-ating  Marguerite  INIerington's Christinas  masque,  "A 
Gainsborough  Lady." 

In  an  article  on  "  Military  Parades  and  Parade  Train- 
ing," David  B.  Macgowan  says  that  the  St.  Petersburg 
parade  is  the  most  showy  and  effective  in  Europe.  He 
.notes,  regretfully,  that  there  is  a  "sprinkling  of  offi- 
cers" in  our  own  army  who  aspii-e  to  copy  European 
smartness. 


M'CLURE'S. 

THE  January  Mcdure's  contains  a  delightfully 
fresh  and  lively  description  of  an  old  snl)ject  in 
Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett's  "In  and  Around  the  Great 
Pyramid."  Mr.  Moffett  thinks  the  geographies  and 
Mark  Twain  have  niade  the  ijyramids  cheaper  than 
they  should  be.  " Theie  are  tourists  who  arrive  witli  a 
flippant  'Hello,  Cheops,  old  boy  !'  There  are  others 
wlio  give  only  tolerant  interest,  as  if  thej'  had  seen  it  all 
before.  Yet  many  of  both  cla.sses  go  away  finally  in 
reverent  silence,  wishing  peojjle  had  taught  them  less — 
or  more — about  the  pyramids.  For  one  thing,  take  the 
matter  of  dust  and  heat,  in  which  the  picture-book- 
makers have  surely  jnisled  us,  for  do  they  not  represent 
the  pyramids  as  standing  out  on  a  burning  waste,  with 
oidy  a  naked  palm  tree  every  mile  or  so  to  keep  the 
glare  off,  and  individuals  in  queer  hats  gasping  about, 
half  smothered  in  the  sand  storms?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  seven-mile  drive  from  Cairo  to  Cheops  comes 
off  as  pleasantly  as  a  carriage  ride  out  of  Long  Branch, 
and  is  over  as  good  a  road.  The  whole  avenue,  further- 
more, is  shaded  by  lines  of  acacias  not  a  whit  less  invit- 
ing than  those  of  the  famous  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  so 
cool  a  breeze  blows  down  them  that  j^ou  scarcely  fee^ 
the  sun."  To  cap  the  climax,  a  .trolley  road  is  just 
being  completed  to  haul  the  tourist  to  Cheops. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  CHARM. 

Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  in  his  "Personal  Reminis- 
cences of  Famous  Men  and  Women,"  tells  us,  this 
month,  something  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Balfour.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Asqviith,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey.  Of  I./ord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Smalley  says  that 
the  recrudescent  Liberal  leader  has  an  intellectual  versa 
tility  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Gladstone's.  Lord  Rosebery 
is  the  most  attaching  personage  in  private  life.  "Lord 
Rosebery  has  a  manner,  a  voice,  an  address,  and  an  ex- 
pression (when  he  drops  the  mask  of  bored  indifference 
he  sometimes  wears)  to  which  no  other  word  than  beau- 
tiful is  adequate.  Men  and  women  find  him  sympa- 
thetic because  of  this  true  beauty  of  nature.  Good 
manners  are  from  the  heart." 

THE   "MORSE"  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Hall  tells  interestingly  of  the  human  char- 
acters and  emotions  an  old  telegrapher  reads  on  the 
wire  in  his  "  Telegraph  Talk  and  Talkers."  It  .seems 
that  the  Morse  system  is  a  language  in  itself,  to  the 
expert,  which  reflects  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
person  using  it.  Thus,  when  a  Confederate  scout  cut  a 
wire  while  a  Union  dispatcher  was  sending  a  message, 
and  attempted  to  impersonate  the  proper  receiver,  he 
was  greeted  with  derision  by  the  trained  operator,  who 
detected  at  once  the  Southern  characteristics  of  the 
interloper's  "Morse." 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  January  Cosmopolitan  contains  a  discussion 
by  Mr.  William  T.  Stead  on  "The  Future  of  the 
English-Speaking  World,"  and  Mr,  John  Brisben  Walk- 
er's analysis  of  President  Roosevelt's  Message  to  Con- 
gress, tinder  the  title  "The  Story  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's Life." 

Certainly  a  lively  bit  of  autobiography  is  Mr.  Elbert 
Hubbard's  story  of  his  life  and  of  the  Roycroft  venture 
at  East  Aurora.  Of  the  financial  results  of  the  Roy- 
croft work,  Mr.  Hubbard  says  : 
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EOTCROFTING  AS  A  FINANCIAL  VENTURE. 

"The  Ro3'croft  Shop  and  belongings  represent  an  hi- 
vestnient  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. We  liave  no  liabilities,  making  it  a  strict  busi- 
ness policy  to  siga  no  notes,  or  other  instruments  of 
debt,  that  may  in  the  future  prove  inopportune  and 
tend  to  disturb  digestion.  We  began  in  .Tune,  1895, 
with  a  capital  of  three  thousand  dollars.  During  IS'JT 
and  1898,  I  converted  certain  real-estate  holdings  into 
cash  and  added  thirty-one  thousand  dollars  to  the  ven- 
ture ;  but  the  net  profits  since  beginning,  six  years  and 
six  months  ago,  have  been  something  over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  with  a  good  living  for  everybody 
thrown  In." 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  advocates  strongly  the 
practice  of  providing  public-school  pupils  with  free  text- 
books, and  shows  that  the  most  advanced  cities  and 
States  of  the  Union  now  regard  this  as  an  indispensable 
principle.  "Wherever  this  has  occurred,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  has  increased,  the  average  dura- 
tion of  pupils'  attendance  has  lengthened,  a  greater 
niimber  and  proportion  of  pupils  continuing  their  stud- 
ies clear  up  to  the  highest  grades,  and  the  whole  effi- 
ciency of  the  schooling  has  improved." 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  excellent  January  issue  of  Evcryhody^s  Maga- 
zine begins  with  a  character  sketch  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  which  we  have 
quoted  from  at  greater  length  in  the  department  of 
"Leading  Articles." 

THE  FATE  OF  MISS  STONE. 

A  timely  feature  of  this  number  is  the  account  by  E. 
P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  of  the  capture  of  Miss  Stone  by  the  I3ul- 
garian  brigands,  and  of  the  people  and  the  country 
around  about  where  the  captive  is  held.  Mr.  Lyle 
went  as  a  special  correspondent  for  Everybody's  to 
Bulgaria  to  find  out  the  facts.  He  thinks  that  it  is  not 
entirely  impossible  that  Miss  Stone  may  suffer  the 
fate  of  other  hostages,  Avho  have  died  shortly  after  being 
ransomed,  and  gives  instances  of  such  incidents.  "  Xow 
that  snow  has  fallen  in  the  mountains,  when  brigands 
usually  retire  to  villages  for  respectable  citizenship 
during  the  winter,  it  is  hoped  that  these  holding  Miss 
Stone  will  hasten  the  negotiations.  Otherwise,  they 
may  keep  her  in  a  cave  till  springtime ;  or,  again,  har- 
rowed by  pui-suit  and  rendered  irritable  by  their  own 
discomforts  and  perils,  they  may  decide  to  end  it,— that 
is,  kill  and  escape." 

THE  MOST  NORTHERN  PEOPLE. 

There  is  a  good  description  of  "  The  People  of  the 
Farthest  North,"  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  and  many 
handsome  photographs  of  the  most  remote  Arctic  Eski- 
mo people  and  their  household  gods.  Dr.  Cook  tells  us 
that  these  strange  folks  are,  after  all,  very  human. 
They  have  a  deep  sense  of  honor,  a  wholesome  regard 
for  the  rights  of  tlieir  fellows,  and  a  sympathetic  tem- 
perament. Thefts  are  almost  unknown,  clieatiug  and 
lying  are  extremely  uncommon.  Quarrels,  though  fre- 
quent, are  restrained,  because  of  a  well-developed  habit 
of  suppressing  all  emotions.  Morally,  even  when  meas- 
ured by  our  own  standard,  they  are  superior  to  the  white 
invaders  of  their  own  country. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  LI  HUNG  CHANG. 

Carl  F.  Ackerman  gives,  in  the  form  of  an  interview 
with  Li  Hung  Chang,  had  shortly  before  his  death,  the 
great  Chinaman's  forecast  of  China's  future.  The  gi.st 
of  Li's  remarks  were  that  China  has  been  a  great  giant, 
helpless  because  she  does  not  know  of  her  strength  ; 
that  the  countrj'  is  heartilj'  side  of  rioting  and  killing 
and  robbing,  and  wants  to  settle  down  ;  that  his  people 
will  learn  the  arts  of  civilized  industry  from  the  Euro- 
peans, but  that  it  will  take  a  long  time.  "We  move 
slowly  here,  as  we  have  for  centuries ;  but  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  our  progress  will  be  rapid  as  that 
of  our  neighbors  across  the  Yellow  Sea." 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

IN  the  January  LipplncotVs  is  printed  an  essay  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  poet  and  inusician,  Sidney 
Lanier,  on  "  The  ]\Iusic  of  Shakespeare's  Time,"in  which 
the  interesting  point  is  made  that  music  is  no  "ac- 
quired taste"  with  Anglo-Saxons,  notwithstanding  the 
popular  impression  that  its  native  soil  is  only  to  be 
found  in  romance  and  Teutonic  countries.  "It  is  per- 
fectly true,"  says  Lanier,  "  that  in  originating  music,  in 
what  is  called  musical  composition,  we  have  not  ever 
played  a  supreme  part ;  but  the  popular  love  for  music 
among  English-speaking  peoples  has  certainly  been 
much  underestimated.  As  to  the  popular  attitude 
toward  musical  cultivation  in  the  present  daj-,  you 
have  but  to  cast  a  glance  about  you  in  order  to  see  how 
many  striking  signs  exist  that  even  here  in  the  United 
States  there  is  a  great  under-passion  for  music  already 
beginning  to  develop  itself,  although  but  a  few  years 
have  passed  since  we  were  all  fighting  starvation,  win- 
ter, and  the  savage  too  desperately  to  sing,  save  it 
.might  be  a  snatch  between  two  strokes  of  the  axe  or 
two  shots  of  the  rifle."  As  this  was  written  in  1879, 
there  has  been  time  and  development  to  give  further 
sti'eugth  to  the  conviction.  Lanier  goes  on  to  point  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  although  Shakespeare  died  "  a 
century  before  the  epoch  of  really  great  musical  art," 
there  is  a  deep  and  almost  adoring  reverence  for  music 
lying  everywhere  revealed  through  his  writings. 

Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes  describes,  in  "The  Passing  of 
the  Pope,"  the  imposing  ceremonies  that  mark  the 
death  of  a  Pontiff  and  the  installment  of  his  succes- 
sor ;  I.,ouis  Zangwill  contributes  a  short  story,  "  The 
Mother,"  and  there  is  a  complete  novelette,  "Naughty 
Nan,"  by  John  Luther  Long. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

MR.  JOHN  E.  WATKINS,  JR.,  describes,  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  January,  "How 
Uncle  Sam  Guards  His  trillions."  The  Treasitry  De- 
partment has  handled  about  fortj'-five  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  last  forty  years,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  has  been  lost,  or  about  one-thousandth  of  1 
per  cent.  The  Engraving  and  Pi'intiug  Bureau,  where 
the  manufacturing  of  paper  money  begins,  is  the  larg- 
est printing  office  in  the  world.  At  the  side  of  each 
printing-press  is  a  little  indicator,  like  a  bicycle  cyclom- 
eter, keeping  count  of  every  bill  printed.  The  manu- 
factui-e  of  the  paper  is  a  most  jealously  guarded  secret 
of  the  national  government.  A  Massachusetts  firm  is 
paid  forty-three  cents  a  pound  for  it,  and  the  work  is 
done  under  the  eyes  of  a  government  agent.     The  paper 
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is  made  of  rags,  and  silk  threads  introduced  into  it  bj'  a 
s»'cret  process.  ''The  nIu'cIs  of  paper,  already  counted 
twice  and  placed  in  uniform  packages  at  the  paper  mill, 
are  stored  in  a  treasury  vault  and  issued  to  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  as  wanted,  liefore  leaving 
the  treasury,  they  are  coiuited  three  times  more,  and 
the  receiving  ollicial  at  the  liureau  must  receipt  for 
them.  Then  the  bundles  ai-e  imwrapped,  and  the 
sheets  are  counted  twenty-eight  times  by  a  corps  of 
women.  This  is  to  insure  t  liat  each  printer  gets  the  re- 
corded number — no  more,  no  less.  Before  any  employee 
of  tlie  division  in  which  this  paper  is  kept  can  leave  for 
home,  eacli  niglit,  he  must  exhibit  to  a  watchman  at  the 
door  a  pass  certifying  tliat  every  fragment  of  every 
sheet  passing  througli  his  fingers  has  been  accounted 
for. 

■WHKN   TUEASUIIY  PAPEIl  IS  LOST. 

"If  one  sheet  of  this  precious  paper  be  lost,  the  en- 
tire force  of  men  and  women  having  access  to  the  room 
where  the  misplacement  has  occurred  are  kept  in,  like 
so  many  school-children,  to  tind  it.  Each  sheet  is  issued 
from  the  vault  for  the  printing  of  a  definite  amount  of 
money  upon  it.  If  the  lost  sheet  were  intended  to  ulti- 
mately represent  four  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  notes, 
the  group  of  employees  to  whom  the  responsibility  of 
its  misplacement  has  been  traced  must  make  good  that 
amount  if  they  cannot  locate  it  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  most  expensive  loss  which  has  thus  occurred 
was  of  a  blank  sheet  issued  for  the  printing  of  eighty 
dollars  upon  its  face.  Tlie  employees  of  the  last  room 
to  which  it  was  traced  divided  the  loss  among  them- 
selves. Such  losses  have  several  times  occurred."  Al- 
togerher,  each  bill  made  by  Uncle  Sam  is  counted  sixty- 
three  times. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  XEW  CHILD'S  STORY. 

.Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  a  new  children's  story,  "My 
Personal  Experience  with  a  Lion,"  with  photographs  by 
the  author.  The  lion  in  question  was  a  little  cub,  given 
to  Mr,  Kipling  while  he  lived  in  Africa,  because  he  could 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  menagerie  officials,  be  raised 
in  captivitj'.  Mr.  Kipling's  wife  and  children  took 
charge  of  the  little  beast  and  pulled  it  through  an  anx- 
ious babyhood.  The  incident,  told  as  Mr.  Kipling  knows 
how  to  tell  it,  makes  one  of  the  prettiest  child  stories 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  tells  about  "James  AVhitcomb 
Riley's '  Home  Folks,'"  at  Greenfield,  Ind. ;  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons writes  deprecatingly  of  "The  Kestless  Woman," 
and  Mr.  P^dward  Bok  prints  some  impressive  reports 
from  parents  concerning  the  evil  effects  of  overstudy. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

THE  January  number  of  the  WoticVs  TForfe  takes  its 
cue  from  Mr.  INlcKinley's  phrase  in  his  speech  at 
Buffalo,  "  The  era  of  exclusi  veness  is  past,"  and  attempts 
to  give  a  picture  of  the  \vorld-wide  commercial  expan- 
sion of  America.  ]Mr.  George  H.  Fitch,  under  the  title 
"  The  New  Pacific  Empire./'  describes  the  significant  be- 
ginnings of  a  great  Oriental  trade  for  America,  shovring 
that  the  qiiickest  route  from  the  Orient  to  England  is 
now  via  San  Francisco.  ]Mr.  Henry  Harrison  Lewis  de- 
scribes "The  Adventures  of  American  Goods  Abroad," 
telling  how  the  products  of  our  mills  are  carried  to 
various  lands  by  camels,  dog  trains,  canoes,  jinrik- 
&bas,  llamas,  n.ijjle  trains,  and  man   power.     He  says 


that  even  Korea,  the  Hermit  Kingdom,  is  tbe  scene  of 
renewed  activity  in  railway-building.  A  steamship 
line  has  been  established  between  Odes.sa  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  there  comes  news  of  electric  lines  in  tbe 
Canary  Island.s,  in  Cliina  the  wheelbarrow  used  some 
thousands  of  years  is  giving  way  to  American  rails 
and  American  railway  appliances,  and  Alaska,  right  up 
to  the  Arctic  Circle,  has  better  transportation  facilities 
than  some  of  our  States  had  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt,  of  the  Department  of  State,  advo- 
cates the  reorganization  of  tlie  consular  sy.stem,  making 
it  a  permanent  service  and  dividing  it  into  classes,  so  as 
to  offer  permanent  careers  to  good  men.  Mr.  Frederic 
Emory,  with  the  title  "Our  New  Horizon,"  analj'zes 
the  economic  causes  compelling  expansion,  and  prophe- 
sies that  the  further  profitable  growth  of  our  trade  is 
dependent  upon  the  broadening  of  exchange  and  tbe 
improvement  of  our  consular  service. 

In  "The  New  Farming  and  the  New  Life,"  Mary  C. 
Blossom  describes  the  model  farm  and  farm  school  at 
Briar  Cliff  Manor,  on  the  Hudson  River,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  New  York,  which  was  established  about 
eleven  years  ago  by  Mr.  Walter  W.  Law,  a  successful 
man  of  affairs.  She  thinks  that  the  highly  scientific 
methods  of  agriculture  as  investigated  and  taught  at 
Briar  Cliff' Manor  go  far  to  prove  that  farming  can  be 
made  to  pay  on  land  in  the  Eastern  States  that  has  uo 
particular  advantages  except  proximity  to  a  market. 


COUNTRY  LIFE. 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  beautiful  new  maga- 
zine. Country  Life,  Emma  Shaffer  Howard  writes 
on  "  Women  Who  Win  Their  Living  from  the  Land," 
and  tells  of  an  organization  aiming  to  aid  those  women 
who  want  to  become  farmers  in  California.  She  gives 
some  remarkable  stories  of  the  success  of  women  who 
have  won  charming  homes  and  profitable  farms  for 
themselves  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  WORK. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  the  editor,  considers,  this  month, 
the  irrigation  problem  of  the  West,  which  is  treated  so 
fully  in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  by 
Mr.  William  E.  Smythe.  Mr.  Bailey  thinks  the  cost  of 
adequate  irrigation  is  too  great  even  for  States,  in 
many  instances,  and  that  the  national  government 
should  take  hold,  appropriating  funds  to  start  the 
work,  applying  them  first  to  those  areas  most  in  need. 
As  to  water  rights,  he  thinks  the  State  property  must 
be  I'espected,  the  State  controlling  tlie  appropriation 
and  distribution  of  its  non-navigable  waters,  the  profit 
coming  in  the  building  of  the  nation.  "There  should 
be  federal  aid  with  State  autonomy." 

A  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  RANCH. 

;Mr.  Charles  Howard  Shinn  gives  "The  Story  of  a 
Great  California  Estate,"  the  Rancho  Chico,  home  of  the 
late  Gen.  John  Bidwell.  The  owner  came  to  California 
in  1841,  and  was  not  tempted  by  the  gold  excitement  to 
abandon  his  faith  in  the  agricultural  future  of  Califor- 
nia. By  1858,  he  had  4!50  acres  under  the  plow,  the  mar- 
velously  fertile  soil  producing,  in  some  ca.ses,  more  than 
seventy  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  ranch  was 
finally  brought  tip  to  26,000  acres,  and  became  a  superb 
estate.  Now  tliere  are  1,030  acres  of  bearing  orchard, 
about  8,000  acres  sown  to  wheat  and  other  crops,  and 
12,000  acres  in  profitable  use  for  stock  range. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEW  ED. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

MR.  JOHN  B.  CLARK  constructs,  in  the  January 
Atlantic,  &  chapter  of  "  Recollections  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,"  and  prints  a  paper  purporting  to 
have  been  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical. Society  at  the  opening  of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury. Among  the  things  whicli  his  imagination  finds 
archaic  a  hundred  years  hence  ai"e  rifles  and  cannon  and 
warships,  slums,  and  the  wasteful  burning  of  coal  to 
make  steam.  Manhattan  Island  has  streets  in  several 
stories,  the  farmers  outside  the  city  are  tilling  the  land 
with  gangs  of  rotary  plows  run  by  electricity  obtained 
from  the  electric  currents  generated  within  the  earth 
itself.  But  greater  than  these  and  other  material  devel- 
opments of  the  twentieth  century  the  author  considers 
the  democratizing  of  our  institution  of  property.  The 
monopoly  problem  was  solved  by  the  simple  expediency 
of  forcing  the  trusts  to  sell  at  the  same  price  to  every- 
body. "  If  the  great  corporation,  in  order  to  cut  prices 
in  its  section  of  the  country,  were  compelled  to  cut 
them  everywhere,  it  could  not  keep  up  the  war  longer 
than  its  riva.  could."  Hence,  independent  producers 
could  not  be  crushed,  and  monopoly  was  impossible. 

SOUTHEY'S  OPINION   OF  RICHARDSON. 

In  an  interesting  collection  of  "Some  Southey  Let- 
ters," edited  by  H.  S.  Scott,  one  finds  a  trenchant  criti- 
cism of  the  novelist  Richardson.  Southey  .says  :  "My 
own  opinion  of  Richardson  is— that  for  a  man  of  deco- 
rous life  he  had  a  most  impure  imagination,  and  that 
the  immorality  of  our  old  drama  is  far  less  mischievous 
than  the  moral  stories  of  'Pamela,*  'Squire  Booby,'  and 
'  Clarissa.' " 

THE  NEW  POWER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Rollo  Ogden  calls  attention  to  the  "New  Powers 
•  of  the  National  Committee."  He  shows  how  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  national  committees  have  quietly 
assumed  authority  from  time  to  time,  until  they  are 
absolutely  new  institutions  as  compared  with  those  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  change  began  to  l)e 
sharply  marked  in  1884,  owing  to  the  personality  of  the 
Democratic  chairman.  Senator  Gorman.  After  1892, 
there  came  a  pause,  and  then,  in  the  per.son  of  Senator 
Hanna,  the  growth  of  the  National  Committee  reached  its 
culmination.  Not  only  did  Senator  Hanna  have  about 
seven  million  dollars  to  disburse  in  1896,  and  probably 
more  in  1900,  money  whicli  he  himself  collects  and  he 
himself  expends, — there  is  an  almost  complete  mastery 
of  party  machinery  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. To  "  call "  the  national  convention  has  come  to 
be  about  the  same  thing  as  deciding  who  shall  be  called. 
Mr.  Ogden  says  that  Senator  Addicks,  hopelesslj'  de- 
feated in  Delaware,  was  able  to  regain  liis  lost  position 
by  simply  making  terms  with  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee, — this  as  an  illustration 
of  what  a  party  chairman  can  do  nowadays. 


THE  FORUM. 

FROM  the  contents  of  tlie  December  Forum  we 
have  selected  the  articles  on  "  Private  Property 
at  Sea  "and  "Reciprocity  and  Foreign  Trade"  for  re- 
view and  quotation  in  our  department  of  "Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

The  article  holding  first  place  in  this  number  is  a 
discussion  of  "The  Status  of  Religion  in  Germany,"  by 
Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken,  at  the  University  of  Jena.     Con- 


trary to  a  prevalent  impression.  Dr.  Eucken  a.sserts  his 
belief  that  the  prevailing  pessimism  in  Germany,  so  far 
from  retarding  religion,  has  really  prepared  the  way 
for  religious  progress,  in  so  far  as  it  has  tended  to  de- 
stroy that  complacency  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  foe 
to  all  religion.  Dr.  Eucken  .saj-s  that  the  disappoint- 
ments which  the  developments  of  modern  culture  have 
introduced  have  been  instrumental  in  again  awakening 
a  susceptibility  to  religious  influences.  In  spite  of  the 
changes  and  conflicts  in  popular  beliefs,  religion,  in 
Dr.  Eucken's  opinion,  is  still  a  very  powerful  factor  in 
German  life. 

ETHICS  OF  THE  LAST  CHINESE  WAR. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  undismayed  by  the  numerous 
attacks  made  upon  his  ethical  position  as  set  forth  in  a 
Forum  article  of  last  July,  returns  to  the  subject  of  the 
Chinese  war,  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  ethics  of  the 
conflict.  He  thinks  that  China  was  right  in  resisting 
the  inroads  of  foreign  nations,  but  wrong  in  failing  to 
distinguish  between  friendly  and  hostile  nations,  and  in 
failing  to  recognize  her  friends  among  individual  for- 
eigners ;  in  failing  to  protect  non-combatant  private 
subjects  of  even  the  nations  upon  whom  she  was  wag- 
ing war ;  in  attacking  the  legations  and  their  official 
repi-esentatives ;  in  plotting  to  kill  those  of  her  own 
people  who,  as  officials,  had  tried  to  prevent  war,  or, 
as  private  subjects,  had  under  the  law  accepted  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  in  pandering  to  the  lawlessness  and  atroci- 
ties of  the  Boxers,  and  incorporating  them  as  a  part  of 
the  government. 

STATISTICS  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERACY. 

In  an  article  on  "Suffrage,  North  and  South,"  Di- 
rector Merriam,  of  the  Census,  gives  the  figures  of  illit- 
eracy for  the  colored  race  in  several  of  the  Southern 
States.  In  Alabama,  72.2  per  cent,  of  the  colored  people 
were  illiterate  in  1890,  and  in  1900  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  59.5  per  cent.;  in  Virginia,  Director  Merriam 
states  that  the  reduction  was  approximately  a  little 
over  14  per  cent.,  and  that  in  Mississippi  it  was  the  same  ; 
while  throughout  the  five  Southern  States  containing 
the  largest  aggregate  population  the  average  reduction 
was  about  13  per  cent.  This  is,  indeed,  a  hopeful  gain  in 
the  number  of  those  who  can  read  and  write. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Hutcheson  writes  on  "  The  Spanish 
Treaty  Claims  Commission  :  A  Rejoinder  ; "  Mr.  Henry 
L.  West  gives  a  forecast  of  questions  that  will  occupy 
the  present  session  of  Congress ;  Mr.  Joseph  Sohn 
writes  on  "The  Empire  of  Islands;"  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania,  dis- 
cusses the  "One-Sided  Training  of  Teachers;"  Mr. 
George  F.  Babbitt  describes  "  I^icensed  Gambling  in 
BeUMum  ;"  Mr.  Charles  Truax  writes  on  "The  United 
States  Consular  Service,"  and  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Rogers 
outlines  "Lessons  from  International  Exhibitions." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Ni^A  RLY  fifty  pages  in  the  December  North  Amer- 
iran  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  steps  that 
may  be  taken  by  Congress  for  the  protection  of  our 
Presidents  against  a.ssassi nation  and  the  suppression  of 
anarchism.  Gen.  Lew  AVallace  proposes  to  expand  the 
present  definition  of  treason,  as  contained  in  the  Con- 
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stltution,  so  that  it  shall  include,  besides  the  levjingof 
war  against  the  United  States,  and  the  "  adliering  to 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,"  the  felo- 
niously taking  or  attenipting  to  take  the  life  of  the 
President  or  of  the  acting  i^resident,  and  agitation,  con- 
spiracy, or  organ i/atiou  to  subvert  tlie  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  hinder  or  obstruct  its  operation. 
The  punishment  for  taking,  or  attempting  to  take,  the 
President's  life  should  be  death.  For  the  other  forms 
of  treason,  the  penalty  may  be  declared  by  Congress. 
Senator  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  shows  that  a  remarkable 
gap  exists  in  American  legislation,  both  State  and 
national,  on  the  subject  of  anarchism.  Efforts  made 
in  Congress,  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  to  pass  restrictive,  not  to  say  repressive,  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  aliens  of  anarchistic  tendencies  have 
resulted  only  in  failure.  And  yet  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  this  subject  is  un- 
doubted. The  Hon.  Edgar  Aldrich,  United  States  dis- 
trict judge  for  New  Hampshire,  submits  a  tentative 
draft  of  a  bill  pre.scribing  the  death  penalty  for  killing, 
or  assaulting  with  intent  to  kill,  the  President,  or  person 
in  line  of  Presidential  succession,  or  for  inciting  others 
to  the  deed.  Ambassadors  and  ministers  from  foreign 
countries,  resident  at  the  capital,  are  also  to  be  protect- 
ed from  violence.  Provision  is  made  by  the  bill  for  the 
punishment  of  conspiracy  and  agitation  against  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  suppression  of  every  form  of  anarch- 
istic utterance.  His  Excellency  the  Duke  of  Arcos, 
Spanish  minister  to  the  United  States,  makes  several 
suggestions  looking  to  the  international  control  of  an- 
archists, which  he  regards  as  entirely  feasible. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHINESE  IMMIGRANT. 

Joaquin  Miller  sends  from  his  California  home  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Chinese  exclusion  law.  He  declares  that  he  never  saw 
a  drunken  Chinaman,  nor  a  Chinese  beggar,  and  that 
lazy  Chinamen  are  unknown  and  iinheard  of.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler states  that  wiien  he  sat  as  county  judge  in  Oregon, 
in  a  county  where  more  than  half  of  the  mining  prop- 
erty was  Chinese,  there  was  not  in  four  years'  time  a 
single  criminal  case  involving  a  Chinaman. 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION  AGAIN. 

Rear-Admiral  Melville,  engineer  in-chief  of  the  United 
States  navy,  writes  in  a  somewhat  despondent  tone  on 
the  prospects  of  aerial  navigation.  The  fact  that  M. 
Santos-Dumont  can  round  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  return 
to  St.  Cloud  on  a  calm  day  has  only  the  slightest  sig- 
nificance when  it  is  considered  that  such  a  journey  is 
impossible  on  many  days,  that  it  is  always  attended 
with  danger,  and  that  it  can  be  of  little  or  no  profit  to  any 
one  to  make  such  a  tour..  Admiral  Melville  is  convinced, 
after  a  consideration  of  the  physical  and  mechanical 
facts  involved,  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  optimistic 
statements  that  commonly  pass  current  as  to  the  success 
of  the  dirigible  balloon  or  the  flying-machine,  either  for 
commercial  transportation  or  in  war. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  writes  on  "The  Propo.sed  Appa- 
lachian Park,"  Secretary  Lyman  J.  Gage  on  "Customs 
Inspection  of  Baggage,"  Marrion  Wilcox  on  "  The 
Opportunity  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration,"  Mr.  W. 
H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  on  "  Publicity  as  a  Means  of  Social 
Reform,"  Mr.  H.  C.  McLeod  on  "How  to  Secure  an 
Elastic  Paper  Currency,"    Mr.   Arthur  Houghton  on 


"The  Spanish  Debt,"  and  Mr.  W.  D.   Howells  on  "A 
P.sychological  Counter-Current  in  Recent  Fiction." 

Inourdepartmentof  "IJeading  Articles  of  the  Month" 
we  have  (juoted  from  the  article  on  "Cuba's  Imminent 
Bankruptcy,"  by  P^dwin  F.  Atkin.s,  and  from  Mr. 
Walter  Wellman's  article  entitled  "Shall  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  be  Modified  ?" 

THE  AREXA. 

WE  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  the  Rev.  Hiram 
Vrooman's  account  of  "  Tlie  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation of  America,"  which  appears  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Arena. 

In  the  same  number.  Gen.  C.  H.  Howard,  of  Chicago, 
gives  the  history  of  the  recent  controversy  between  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  publishers  of  periodicals 
included  in  mail  matter  of  the  second  class.  The  con- 
troversy arose  over  rulings  of  the  department  applying 
to  the  practice  of  offering  premiums  for  subscriptions. 
The  principal  publishers  of  the  country  have  protested 
that  a  discrimination  against  this  practice  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  circulation  of  periodicals  now  legiti- 
mately inchuled  in  second-class  mail  matter.  This  leads 
General  Howard  to  raise  the  questi'on  whether  it  is 
second-class  matter  that  really  causes  the  postal  deficit 
each  year.  He  has  reached  the  conclusion,  after  careful 
investigation,  that  the  business  gi'owing  out  of  second- 
class  matter  in  this  country, — that  is,  the  postage  paid 
on  first,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter  directly  traceable 
to  that  of  the  second-class  matter, — is  so  much  increased 
as  in  reality  to  dimini.sh  the  deficit.  In  other  words, 
the  second-class  mattei",  in  view  of  all  i-eceipts  caused 
by  it,  is  a  factor  in  reducing  the  deficit  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  causes  of  the  latter,  therefore,  must  be 
sought  elsewhere,  as  in  the  carrying  of  franked  mail  • 
matter,  the  exorbitant  cost  of  carrying  the  mails,  in 
many  in.stances,  and  other  like  expenses. 

PRESENT-D.\Y  RELIGION. 

There  are  three  articles  discussing  vai'ious  phases  of 
modern  religion  and  theology.  Mr.  J.  Buckley  Bartlett 
writes  on  "Christian  Leadership  and  Economic  Re- 
form." In  Mr.  Bartlett's  opinion,  the  supreme  end  to 
be  served  by  religious  leadership  in  the  present  crisis  is 
the  education  of  the  people  as  to  principles.  Mr.  B.  O. 
Flower,  in  a  paper  on  "Revolutions  in  Religious 
Thought  During  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  outlines  the 
various  changes  in  religious  and  theological  beliefs  as 
shown  in  the  teachings  of  religious  leaders.  Mr.  Walter 
Spence  analyzes  the  effect  produced  on  I'eligious  and 
theological  thought  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  Gnnton's  Magazine  for  December  there  is  a  di.s- 
cussion   of  the  reciprocity  agitation,  from   which 
we  have  quoted  in  another  department. 

Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo  asks  the  question,  "Can  Edu- 
cation Restore  What  City  Life  Has  Lost?"  Dr.  De 
Garmo  predicts  that  the  city  school  of  the  future  "will 
not  content  itself  with  pouring  knowledge  into  the 
pupil  as  a  passive  recipient,  but  it  will  arouse  all  his 
native  energy  by  offering  him  a  complete  and  blended 
expression  of  his  active  intellectual  and  motor  powers 
through  a  long  series  of  occupations.  These  occupa- 
tions will  embrace  extended  exercises  in  all  respects  of 
manual    training,   cooking,,    sewing,    textile  industry, 
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drawing,  music,  and,  later,  laboratory  practice  in  the 

WHAT    CUBA   WANTS   OF    VS. 


sciences 


Mr.  L.  V.  De  Abad,  commissioner  to  the  United 
States  representing  the  economic  associations  of  Cuba, 
in  an  article  on  the  Cuban  problem,  says  that  Cuba  is 
not  asking  for  free  trade,  as  free  trade  would  be  not  less 
ruinous  for  Cuba  than  for  the  United  States,  both  eco- 
nomically and  financially.  "Economically,  because 
there  might  happen  to  Cuban  tobacco  what  has  just 
happened  to  Porto  Rico  cofifee ;  and  financially,  because 
her  revenues  would  not  meet  the  expenses  of  her  gov- 
ernment. She  needs  a  customs  tariff  which,  while  being 
moderate,  would  yield  suflBcient  revenue  to  meet  her 
expenses." 

FAILURE  OF  THE  KUSKIN  COLONY. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Davis  explains  the  failure  of  the 
Ruskin  Colony  in  Georgia  on  the  ground  of  the  laziness 
resulting  from  communal  life.  This  tendency  toward 
indolence  was  given  by  W.  H.  Chtmning  as  the  reason 
for  the  failure  of  Brook  Farm,  of  which  community  he 
was  a  member.  And  yet  Ruskin  was  far  from  being  a 
thoroughly  socialistic  colony.  "There  was  not  even  a 
common  dining-table,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  because 
at  one  time  some  fifty  of  the  families  in  the  colony  ate 
at  their  private  tables.  Even  in  their  general  dining- 
room,  some  would  bring  things  in  their  pockets  which 
the  others  would  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  have.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  then,  Ruskin,  during  the  only  one  of  the 
three  pei'iods  of  its  history  when  it  could  be  termed 
successful,  was  considerably  more  capitalistic  than  it 
was  socialistic. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

AN  important  feature  of  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  December  is  M.  de  Bloch's  elaborate  paper  on 
"Militarism  and  Lord  Roberts' Army  Reorganization 
Scheme." 

THE  NEW  REIGN  IN  ITALY. 

Mr.  Bolton  King  writes  a  very  interesting  article, 
full  of  the  joyous  spirit  of  optimism,  concerning  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  Italy  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  new  king.  He  quotes  with  approval  the 
statement  that  Bresci,  if  he  shortened  King  Humbert's 
life  by  ten  years,  gave  a  century  of  life  to  the  Italian 
monarchj'.  The  King  and  the  Extreme  Left  support 
the  present  ministry  in  power,  and  the  present  ministry, 
according  to  Mr.  King,  persists  in  giving  liberty,  for 
the  first  time,  a  fair  trial  in  Italy.  The  labor  unions, 
both  among  workmen  and  peasants,  are  bearing  a  plen- 
tiful crop  of  strikes  ;  but  drunkenness  is  diminishing, 
school  attendance  is  better,  and  the  workmen  have 
gained  both  financialh'  and  in  self-respect.  They  have 
succeeded  in  some  places  in  compelling  employers  to 
grant  holidays  on  election  days,  while  in  others  the 
weekly  wages  are  collected  by  the  unions  from  the  em- 
ployers and  divided  equally  among  all  members,  the 
old  and  the  able-bodied  sharing  alike.  The  Socialists 
have  undertaken  the  organization  of  these  unions  for 
the  most  part,  and  ministers  have  refused  to  allow  that 
fact  to  induce  them  to  listen  to  the  plea  for  measures 
of  repression.  The  Socialists  and  the  Radicals  support 
theGiolitti  ministry,  and  have  rallied  to  the  side  of  the 
monarchy,  now  that  they  have  a  monarch  upon  whose 
loyalty  they  can  depend. 


JOURNALISM  FOR  UNIVERSITY  MEN. 

Mr.  F.  S.  A.  Lowndes  writes  a  short  but  intelligent 
paper  concerning  journalism  as  a  career  for  young  uni- 
versity men.  It  is  a  well-informed  api)reciation  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  journalistic  career. 
Tliere  are  not  many  facts  in  the  paper  which  call  for 
notice,  but  is  it  true  that  the  average  rate  of  a  war  cor- 
respondent's salary  is  S400  a  month,  with  a  pension  of 
$1,500  a  year  to  the  widow  if  the  correspondent  is  killed 
or  dies  in  the  service  of  his  paper  ;  and  are  war  corre- 
spondents in  the  piping  times  of  peace  retained  at  SlOO 
to  §125  a  month  ? 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

M.  de  Soissons  writes  somewhat  enthusiastically  about 
Maxime  Gorki,  the  new  Russian  novelist,  and  ^Ir.  Ray- 
mond Maxwell,  a  doctor  in  charge  of  a  Boer  ambulance 
in  Natal,  contributes  a  diai-y  of  the  campaign  which 
occupies  over  thirty  pages. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

WRITING  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  Decem- 
ber, Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  proclaims  himself,  if 
not  altogether  converted  to  the  truth  of  the  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  cipher,  at  least  verj*  much  disposed  to  be- 
lieve in  the  theory  of  the  word  cipher,  at  which  two 
Americans,  Dr.  Owen  and  Mrs.  Gallop,  have  been 
working  for  some  years.  It  is  impossible  to  explain 
this  mysterious  cipher  in  the  space  at  our  disposal, 
but  the  gist  of  the  theory  is  that  Shakespeare's 
plajs  are  really  a  kind  of  "Pepys' Diarj^"  written  by 
Bacon.  This  cipher  conceals  the  statement  by  Bacon 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  a  private 
marriage  with  Leicester ;  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  was 
his  brother  ;  that  he  was  educated  in  France,  where  he 
fell  in  love  with  Marguerite,  the  wife  of  Henry  of 
Navarre;  and  that  he  wrote  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  to 
commemorate  this  love  affair.  Mr.  Mallock  says  :  "To 
make  this  demonstration  conclusive  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  generally  would,  no  doubt,  demand  some  time 
and  labor  ;"  but  he  unhesitatingly  affirms  that  there 
are  stifficient  prima  facie  grounds  for  undertaking  the 
inquiry. 

HOW  TO  SUPPRESS  PROFESSIONAL  CRIME. 

Sir  Robert  Anderson  returns  to  the  charge,  and  re- 
peats once  more  his  con\iction,  based  on  definite  facts 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  personnel  of  the  criminal  fra- 
ternity, that  it  would  be  easy  to  put  an  end  to  organized 
crimes  against  property  in  England.  His  proposal  is 
simple.  Whenever  an  habitual  criminal  is  convicted  of 
an  offense  against  property,  he  would  order  a  full  and 
open  inquiry  to  follow  upon  the  basis  of  his  record  as 
known  to  the  police,  and  if  it  is  proved  that  he  resorts 
to  crime  deliberately  and  systematically,  he  sl)ould  be 
sent  to  an  asylum-prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  on  con- 
dition that  if  he  truly  repents  and  makes  full  disclosure 
of  what  he  has  done  with  the  property  he  wrongfully 
obtained  he  shall  be  liberated. 

AN  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Lady  Warwick  writes  an  article  describing  a  school 
which  she  has  established  at  Bigods,  in  Essex.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  subjects,  some  fifteen  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  chemistry,  physics,  and  botany  ;  and  the 
real  work  of  observation  is  carried  on  by  the  pupils 
themselves  in  the  laboratories  and  fields.     Boys  and 
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girls  are  taiiglit  together,  the  hoys  receivhig  instruction 
in  wood  and  metal  work  hy  way  of  manual  training, 
while  the  girls  are  taught  needlmvork,  cookery,  and 
domestic  economy.  In  the  last  two  years  the  pupils 
receive  a  more  distinctly  agricultiiral.  and  industrial 
training.  There  is  a  model  dairy,  an  experimental  gar- 
den, a  miniat  ure  farm,  a  poultry  run,  and  a  carpenter's 
sliO[).  A  similar  school  has  been  established  at  Bruton, 
in  Somerset. 

Lady  Warwick  speaks  very  highly  of  the  happy 
family  life  which  the  boys  and  girls  lead  at  Bigods,  and 
thinks  that  excellent  ri'sults  would  follow  from  the 
general  establishment  of  such  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

.\  PLEA  FOR  A  NATIONAL  THEATER. 

Mr.  John  Coleman  appeals  to  the  London  County 
Council  to  establish  a  national  theater  in  London  which 
would  afford  accommodation  for  2.500  persons  and  be 
fitted  up  with  all  the  best  apparatus  and  organized  so 
as  to  form  a  regular  school  of  dramatic  art.  The  build- 
ing, with  the  site;  bethinks,  will  cost  $1,000,000,  which 
could  be  borrowed  by  the  County  Council  at  3  per  cent., 
aiul  a  subsidy  to  guarantee  working  expenses  would  not 
exceed  $75,000  a  year. 

A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  DISTRESSED, 

Mr.  J.  G.  S.  Cox,  in  an  article  entitled  "Why  the 
Religious  Orders  Leave  France,"  combats  the  plea  of 
Mr.  Wilfranc  Hubbard  that  the  expulsion  of  the  reli- 
gious orders  was  necessary,  owing  to  their  intrigues 
against  tlie  republic.  Mr.  Cox  maintains  that  few  lay- 
men had  better  or  moi-e  intimate  opportunities  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  the  methods  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
He  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  watching  their 
work  in  France  and  elsewhere,  that  they  mix,  not  too 
much  in  modern  politics,  but  too  little.  It  may  be  a 
great  surprise  to  the  reader,  he  says,  to  learn  that  a 
Jesuit  never  goes  to  the  poll,  that  he  is  pledged  not  to 
canvass  at  elections,  that  he  never  discusses  political 
questions,  even  in  the  privileged  sanctity  of  the  recrea- 
tion-ground. What  is  struck  at  by  the  new  law  is  not 
freedom  of  teaching  only,  but  also  liberty  of  thought, — 
the  right  of  the  Christian  parent  to  choose  a  school  for 
the  children  about  his  knees. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 

WE  have  quoted  at  length  from  "Calchas"'  paper 
on  "The  Crisis  with  Germany,"  and  from  Mr. 
Sydney  Brooks'  "Aspects  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  in 
the  Fortnightly  for  December. 

LT  HUNG  CHANG. 

Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger  has  a  paper  entitled  "Li 
Hung  Chang — Statesman  or  Impostor?"  which  ques- 
tioning title  he  answers  by  saying  a  good  deal  of  each. 
The  on(;  great  period  of  Li's  political  life  was  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  suppression  of  the  Tai-Ping  rebel- 
lion. The  weak  side  of  his  policy  was  shown  in  his 
dealings  with  Korea,  and  by  his  blundering  into  war 
with  Japan.  After  that  Li  fell  away  from  England 
and  went  over  to  Russia,  and  that,  naturally,  according 
to  Mr.  Boulger,  showed  his  incapacity  and  wickedness. 
Li's  death  was  therefore  opportune  for  his  country,  as 
Mr.  Boulger  says  there  is  no  official  remaining  who  will 
be  u.sefui  to  Russia.  But  Li,  with  all  his  failings,  was 
the  one  minister  of  China  with  whom  it  was  possible 
to  conduct  business. 


THE  FRENCH  ASSOCIATIONS  BILL, 

Mr.  Richard  Davey  contributes,  under  the  title  of  "A 
Few  More  French  Facts,"  another  interesting  but  rather 
scrappy  article.  He  has  little  sympathy  with  French 
secularism. 

"The  associations  bill,  to  my  mind,  and  I  should 
think  to  that  of  every  liberal-minded  Englishmiin  who 
has  examined  the  question  impartially,  is  a  very  unjust 
and  illiberal  measure;  for  surely  in  a  country  which 
boasts  of  its  freedom,  and  in  an  age  when  men  can 
openly  express  their  opinions,  be  they  ever  so  eccentric, 
and  even  dangerous,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a  cer- 
tain class  of  respectable  citizens  should  be  treated  as 
pariahs  because  they  elect  to  live  in  community,  wear 
a  distinctive  habit,  and  pass  their  lives  in  study,  praj^er, 
and  works  of  charity." 

ENGLAND'S  NAVAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  has  a  paper  entitled  "  Missing 
British  Cruisers."  He  nuiintains  that  the  British  cruis- 
ers have  fallen  behind  in  regard  to  speed,  not  to  say 
number.  England  is  now  building  battleships  swifter 
than  her  cruisers,  and  cruisers  as  powerful  as  many  of 
her  battleships.  She  has  done  nothing  to  equal  the  best 
foreign  cruisers  in  speed.  The  following  is  his  con- 
clusion :  . 

"Presuming  that  (a)  we  are  able  to  utilize  20  armed 
merchant  cruisers,  [b)  press  into  service  a  similar  num- 
ber of  the  best  of  our  gunboats  and  lightships,  and  (c) 
do  the  best  we  can  with  the  36  old  cruisers  of  slow  speed, 
we  might  be  said  to  have  167  cruising  ships  for  war 
duties.     This  is  a  most  liberal  calculation. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  hostilities  occurred  early  next 
year,  what  would  be  our  needs  ?  The  three  admirals  in 
1899  stated  that  the  proportion  should  be  a  cruiser  to  a 
battleship  when  blockading ;  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
would  have  the  proportion  three  to  one.  We  have  47 
battleships  practically  ready,  and  on  Admiral  Hornby's 
estimate  we  want  186  cruisers  for  the  protection  of  our 
commerce,  or  a  total  of  233.  The  deficiency  revealed  is 
64  cruising  sliips.  If  we  assume  that  these  admirals, 
the  most  distinguished  then  serving  their  sovereign, 
have  grossly  exaggerated  our  requirements,  no  allow- 
ances can  entirely  efface  the  conclusion  to  which  their 
estimates  lead  us — estimates,  moreover,  which  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  annual  maneuvers  each  year,  and 
are  in  agreement  with  all  the  lessons  deduced  from 
naval  history." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  most  important  article  in  the  National  Review 
for  December  is  one  by  Captain  Mahan  entitled 
"The  Influence  of  the  South  African  War  Upon  the 
Prestige  of  the  British  Empire."  Captain  Mahan  does 
not  believe  England  has  lost  any  prestige,  but  says  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  war  has  materially  strengthened  the 
British  empire.  There  is,  he  .says,  abundant  criticism 
of  detail,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  difficulties  were  very 
great.  Captain  Mahan  compares  England's  difficulties 
over  the  Boers  with  the  difficulties  of  the  United  States 
over  the  Indians,  the  Boers  having  all  the  advantages  of 
the  Indians  combined  with  the  brains  of  the  white  man. 
But,  strictly  speaking.  Captain  Mahan's  argument  is 
not  that  England  has  not  lost  prestige,  but  rather  that 
she  did  not  do  anything  to  lose  it.  He  admits  that  most 
people  do  regard  Gi'eat  Britain  as  weaker  than  before, 
while  denying  that  they  have  cause  for  it — but  that, 
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after  all,  is  loss  of  prestige.  Captain  Mahan  hopes  that 
the  Boer  language  will  disappear  from  the  British  em- 
pire. 

ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

An  anonymous  article  enumerates  "  Some  Conse- 
quences of  an  Anglo-Russian  Understanding."  Some 
of  these  consequences  are  as  follows:  Improvement  of 
relations  between  Italy  and  France,  the  improvement 
of  Austria's  position  in  the  Balkans,  and  her  emancipa- 
tion from  German  influence,  and  so  on  ;  while  England 
would  be  able  to  prevent  German  aggression  in  China. 

WHITE  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Hon.  W.  Peraber  Reeves,  agent-general  for  New 
Zealand,  writes  on  "The  Exclusion  of  Aliens  and  Un- 
desirables from  Australasia."'  He  puts  the  Australa- 
sian point  of  view  lucidly,  but  without  saying  anything 
very  new.  The  advantages  of  white  labor  on  the  plan- 
tations are  that  it  is  cheap  and  regular.  But  though 
the  work  is  heavy  for  whites,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  it  is  impossible,  and  there  are  plenty  of  small  cane 
farmers  in  the  ti'opical  districts  who  do  all  kinds  of  out- 
door work.  But  of  course  they  demand  the  white  man's 
wages,  and  the  supply  is  irregular, — those  are  the  diffi- 
culties. 

FREEING  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Mr.  J.  Parker-Smith,  M.P.,  has  an  article  under  this 
title  in  which  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  it  is 
upon  ancient  habits  of  freedom  and  the  force  of  public 
opinion  that  the  British  con.stitution  rests,  and  that  the 
constitiition  will  never  be  saved  by  artificial  checks  and 
limitations.  Unless  this  principle  be  insisted  upon  in 
the  coming  revision  of  the  rtiles,  no  tinkering  with 
minor  points  of  procedure  will  be  of  avail. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Asquith's  address  on  "  Biography  "  is  republished  ; 
Sir  Charles  Warren  writes  upon  discipline  ;  Sir  Godfrey 
Lushington  has  a  paper  on  "  Trade-Unions  and  the 
House  of  Lords." 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  article,  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  Decem- 
ber will  be  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  "  Magic  Mirror  and 
Crystal  Gazing."  Mr.  Lang  retails  a  number  of  ex- 
periments made  by  himself  and  by  friends  for  whose 
good  faith  he  can  vouch,  his  conclusion  being  that 
"  crystal-gazing  has  j-ielded  apparent  traces  of  the  ex- 
istence of  unexplored  regions  of  human  faculty."  How 
to  read  crystals  he  explains  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  best  to  go,  alone,  into  a  room,  sit  down  with  the 
back  to  the  light,  place  the  ball,  at  a  just  focus,  in  the 
lap  on  a  dark  dress  or  a  dark  piece  of  cloth,  try  to  ex- 
clude reflections,  think  of  anything  you  please,  and 
stare  for,  say,  five  minutes  at  the  ball.  That  is  all.  If, 
after  two  or  three  trials,  you  see  nothing  in  the  way  of 
pictures  in  the  ball  (which  may  seem  to  vanish,  leaving 
only  the  pictures),  j^ou  will  probably  never  succeed. 
But  you  may  have  acquaintances  who  will  siicceed.  If 
you  or  3-our  friends  are  successful,  you  would  oblige  by 
making  contemporary  notes.  If  anything  like  pictures 
correctly  representing  what  is,  unknown  to  j'ou,  in  the 
mind  of  a  sitter  appears,  or  if  events  are  represented 
which  later  prove  to  have  been  actually  occurring,  the 
sitter,  or  other  witnesses,  ought  to  write  down  and  sign 
their  statements," 


COLONIAL  IMPERIALISM. 

Mr.  C.  de  Thierry  writes  on  "  The  Crown  and  the 
Empire,"  his  object  being  to  show  that  genuine 
imperialism  is  a  colonial  product  primarily,  and  has  a 
much  older  and  truer  history  than  British  imperialism. 
He  says  : 

"The  Conservative  sneers  at  the  imperialism  of  the 
Radical,  as  well  he  may  ;  the  Radical  shouts  Jingo  at  the 
Conservative,  and  assures  an  electorate,  which  I'efuses 
to  be  charmed,  that,  unlike  the  bastard  imperialism  of 
the  Conservatives,  the  imperialism  of  the  Radical  is 
sane  and  imaggressive.  This  suggests  the  presence  of 
Codlin  and  Short  interest,  not  the  presence  of  genuine 
emotion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  party  sees  im- 
perialism in  true  perspective.  To  the  one  it  is  a  creed 
to  believe  in  but  not  to  practise,  to  the  other  it  is  anath- 
ema. What  it  really  is,  only  colonials  and  imperial 
Englishmen  fully  understand.  To  the  men  who  argue 
about  it,  the  glory  of  the  thing  itself  has  never  been 
revealed.  Their  eye  has  never  glistened  at  the  sight  of 
the  union  jack  ;  their  .soul  never  thrilled  at  the  sound  of 
the  national  anthem  ;  their  heart  never  hungered  for 
the  familiar  associations  of  home  ;  their  loyalty  never 
been  stirred  to  passion  by  a  visit  to  the  cradle  of  the 
race  for  the  first  time." 

THE   "COBRA." 

An  anonymous  writer  takes  exception  to  the  finding 
of  the  Cobra  court-martial, — that  the  vessel  broke  in  two 
from  structural  weakness.  He  points  out  that  there 
was  never  any  good  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
destroyer  could  not  have  struck  upon  a  sunken  wreck  or 
a  temporary  shoal.  The  diver's  evidence  was  inconclu- 
sive, and  as  the  dragging  for  a  submerged  wreck  failed 
to  find  the  after  part  of  the  Cobra  itself,  it  might  easily 
have  missed  any  other  obstruction.  Such  occurrences 
are,  of  course,  improbable  ;  but  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ship  from  inherent  weakness  is  equally  improbable,  and 
no  sufficient  evidence  was  brought  to  prove  or  disprove 
any  of  these  theories. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
The  editorial  deals  with  "National  Fog,"  but  does 
not  give  aiij'  clear  idea  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  dispelled. 
Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  gives  us  "A  Bird's-Eye  View  of 
Education  in  America."  Mr.  George  Calderon  con- 
tributes a  translation  of  one  of  the  Russian  bilini—a, 
translation  which  gives  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  original 
than  is  usual  in  such  renderings.  The  art  article  deals 
with  "  The  Symbolism  of  Signorelli's  Pan,"  and  it 
is  as  well  illustrated  as  usiial.  Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie- 
Grohman  describes  Gaston  de  Foix's  hunting  book,  "La 
Chasse."    Here  also  the  illustrations  are  excellent. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

ONF]  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  West- 
minster Review  is  by  A.  Edmund  Spender  upon 
"Alfred  Nobel  :  His  Life  and  His  Will."  Mr.  Spender 
says  that  M.  de  Bloch  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  in- 
duce the  Emperor  to  nominate  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson 
for  the  peace  prize.  He  says  that  an  outlay  not  ex- 
ceeding 2.5  per  cent,  of  the  prize  is  to  be  spent  in  estab- 
lishing a  Nobel  library  for  the  collection  of  books  which 
may  assist  the  judges  to  .secure  a  readj'  reference  to 
works  to  which  the  essayists  may  allude,  and  to  help 
them  in  the  translation  of  such  compositions  as  may 
happen  to  be  written  in  a  special  language.  Translators 
can  be  engaged,  if  it  is  found  necessary. 
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Mr.  William  Diack  writes  a  very  appreciative  notice 
of  the  poetical  work  of  Edward  Carpenter.  Mr.  Diack 
regard.s  Wliitnian  a.s  a  "perennial  fount  of  life  and 
lordly  vigor,"  but  he  places  Carpenter  only  a  little  lower 
in  the  iviiiks  of  modern  teacliers.  Indeed,  he  ventures 
to  call  him  "the  Walt  Whitman  of  England." 

There  is  an  article  by  W.  S.  Cohen,  entitled  "Help  to 
Ruined  Farmers  in  South  Africa,"  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  Silesia  were 
helped  back  into  prosperity  after  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Its  central  feature  was  the  i-ebuilding  of  houses,  the 
distribution  of  seed  and  horses,  and  the  di.scharge  from 
all  taxes  for  six  months.  Over  and  above  this,  there 
was  established  the  Land  Bank,  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  land-mortgage  banks  that  are  doing  such 
good  work  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Vaughan  puts  in  a  plea  for  an  Anglo-French 


alliance,  in  which  he  suggests  a  scheme  of  settlement 
consisting  of  the  following  heads  : 

"1.  In  Newfoundland,  full  and  satisfactory  compen- 
sation for  all  French  claims. 

"2.  A  free  hand  for  France  in  Morocco. 

"  3.  Ditto  in  Tripoli,  with  reserve  of  existing  rights  of 
Turkey  or  Italy — which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

"4.  In  Fui-ther  India,  saving  the  independence  of 
Siam. 

"5.  To  give  way  on  any  small  points  of  dispute  in 
western  Africa,  in  Madagascar,  or  any  islands  of  the 
Pacific. 

"6.  A  firm  and  unchanging  support  of  the  French 
republic,  and  stern  disavowal  of  all  pretenders  for  its 
overthrow." 

There  is  also  a  long  paper  by  J.  M.  Attenborough 
upon  the  eighteenth-century  deists. 


THE  CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

IN  the  first  November  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  the  place  of  honor  is  given  to  Lieut. -Gen. 
Den  Beer  Poortugael's  analysis  of  the  annexation  of 
the  two  republics,  and  of  the  recent  South  African 
British  pi-oclamations.  This  article  is  interesting  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  has  taken  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  Transvaal 
war. 

The  writer  begins  by  giving  the  text  of  Lord  Roberts' 
various  proclamations,  notably  those  dated  May  24 
and  September  1,  1900.  After  briefly  alluding  to  Lord 
Roberts'  formal  declaration  in  the  autumn  of  1900  that 
the  war  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that  only  guerrilla 
warfare  was  to  be  feared  in  future,  the  general  gives 
the  text  of  Lord  Kitchener's  proclamation  dated  Au- 
gust 6,  1901.  As  might  be  expected,  the  foreign  general 
completely  denies  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  make 
an  act  of  annexation  before  the  country  so  declared 
to  be  annexed  has  been  actually  conquered,  and  not 
simply  conquered  on  paper.  He  quotes  the  precedent 
of  the  insurrection  of  certain  South  African  states 
against  Spain  in  1824,  when  Lords  Liverpool  and  Lans- 
downe,  Canning  and  Mackintosh,  four  great  English 
statesmen,  declared  that  no  act  of  annexation  could  be 
considered  until  conflict  was  at  an  end. 

INDUSTRY,   DEMOCRACY,   AND  THE  STATE. 

M.  Benoist  continues  his  remarkable  series  of  articles 
with  one  on  the  legislation  relating  to  labor.  Begin- 
ning with  that  epoch-making  year,  1848 — when,  as  he 
says,  the  economic  revolution  and  the  political  revolu- 
tion joined  together,  and  when  the  miserable  populace 
became  by  means  of  the  suffrage  the  legislating  popu- 
lace— M.  Benoist  traces  in  detail  various  laws  which 
have  been  passed  with  a  view  to  regulating  labor,  until 
he  comes  down  to  the  striking  conference  which  the 
German  Emperor  assembled  at  Berlin  in  1890.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  obtaining  from  the  conference  a  sort 
of  common  form  of  labor  legislation  for  all  the  powers?, 
but  the  ob.iect  was  that  a  national  labor  legislation  in 
conformity  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates might  be  the  indirect  result,  in  each  country 
represented,  of  the  deliberations  of  the  conference. 
Certainly,  the  conference  did  not  afford  any  positive  re- 
sults ;  it  did  not  establish  a  new  order  of  jurisprudence, 


and  quite  failed  to  add  to  the  international  law  of 
Europe  an  appendix  of  an  international  right  of  labor. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  consider  that  it  was 
absolutely  in  vain  ;  it  was  something,  not  only  that 
the  German  Emperor  took  so  bold  an  initiative,  but 
also  that  so  many  states  were  actually  represented  at 
the  conference.  At  any  rate,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
set  against  the  revolutionary  internationalism  an  in- 
ternationalism of  orderly  government. 

SPAIN  'AND  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

M.  Ebray  discusses  the  signs  of  reconciliation  between 
Spain  and  the  Latin  republics  of  South  America.  From 
his  point  of  view,  the  tentative  efforts  put  forth  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  a  view  to  not  exactly  an 
alliance,  but  an  understanding  of  a  very  friendly  kind 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  have  their 
exact  analogy  in  a  certain  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  Spain  and  the  states  which  were  once  her 
colonies.  The  parallel,  however,  does  not  go  far,  in 
M.  Ebray's  view,  for,  while  the  movement  for  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  understanding  has,  according  to  him,  failed  owing 
to  the  reserve  of  the  United  States,  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican propaganda  has  produced  a  visible  result ;  at  any 
rate,  the  congress  which  sat  at  Madrid  a  year  ago  in 
order  to  discover  the  basis  of  a  7'approcJiernent  between 
Spain  and  her  old  colonies  of  America  was  visible 
enough,  and  the  movement  is  particularly  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States'  foreign 
policy, — in  fact,  M.  Ebray  sets  before  us  a  Spanish- 
Americanism  as  opposed  to  Pan-Americanism.  Now, 
this  Spanish-Americanism  movement  was  begun  by 
private  enterprise,  and  did  not  enjoy  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  governments  concerned  until  it  hnd  Ijeen 
already  organized.  Naturally,  the  movement  is  not 
one  of  sentiment  alone.  Thei-e  are  about  forty-four 
millions  of  Americans  of  Spanish  origin,  and  between 
them  and  the  eighteen  millions  of  European  Spaniards 
there  exists  a  bond,  not  only  of  a  common  race,  but 
also  of  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  froin  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  to  South  America.  The  promoters  of  the 
movement  nnturally  hope  that  the  commercial  links 
which  these  figures  imply  may  in  time  produce  a  politi- 
cal and  moral  coliesion,  whatever  that  may  mean. 

M.  Ebray  also  notices  the  correlative  rapproche- 
ments  between  the  different  Spanish- American  repub- 
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lies  of  the  New  World.  He  devotes  many  pages  to 
discussing  the  programme  of  tlie  Spanisli-American 
Congress  in  Madrid,  and  he  naturally  discusses  the  effect 
of  this  movement  on  Italy  and  France.  Italy,  he  says, 
is  principallj'  concerned  with  the  enormous  number  of 
emigrants  that  she  sends  to  South  America,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  Spanish-American  rapprochements 
would  compromise  that  interest.  To  France,  however, 
the  question  is  more  complex,  owing  to  her  important 
commercial  interests  in  Spanish  America ;  M.  Ebray 
considers  that  France  could  use  the  movement  in  order 
to  bring  the  Spanish-American  republics  within  the 
sphere  of  her  intellectual  attractions. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Revue  de  Paris  is  lively  and  entertaining,  as 
usual,  and  its  articles  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  long 
as  is  the  fashion  in  some  of  its  contemporaries. 

THE  SULTAN  AS  A  FINANCIER. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  difficulty  between  France  and 
Turkey,  M.  Gaulis  makes  an  interesting  contribution 
to  the  first  November  number.  He  begins  by  telling  us 
that  some  years  ago,  during  the  Armenian  massacres, 
a  man  who  was  in  a  position  to  know  prophesied,  not 
once,  but  many  times,  that  the  powers  would  never 
enter  into  a  conflict  with  the  Sultan  except  on  matters 
of  business,  and  that  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe  would 
only  die  of  his  bad  finance.  The  Franco- Turkish  dif- 
ficulty, when  for  the  first  time  since  the  Peace  of  St. 
Stefano  one  of  tiie  great  powers  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Sultan,  formed  a  striking  fulfillment 
of  this  prophecy.  Abdul  Hamid  has  certainly  afforded 
Europe  more  than  one  opportunity  for  a  searching  ex- 
amination of  conscience,  so  much  so  that  little  bj'  lit- 
tle, ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  a  new  dogma— that 
of  the  inviolability  of  the  Sultan  rather  than  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire — has  come  to  be  accepted 
by  Europe. 

Turkey  is  a  rich  country,  and  yet  the  Turks  have 
never  acquired  financial  aptitude,  and  Abdul  Hamid 
himself  is  from  this  point  of  view  more  Turkish  than 
any  of  his  subjects.  Financiers  with  whom  he  conde- 
scends to  discuss  the  sources  of  a  loan,  or  some  railway 
concession,  are  wont  to  leave  the  palace  In  a  state  of 
absolute  despair.  Fanatic  Turks  accuse  the  West  of 
having  corrupted  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  but  the  true 
corrupter  is  the  imperial  palace,  whose  methods  are 
imitated  all  through  the  official  hierarchy.  Tlie  war  in 
South  Africa  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  Sultan  ;  he 
feared  some  movement  on  the  part  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  for  two  years  he  refused  all  mining  concessions. 
The  regular  deficit  in  the  Turkish  finances  appears  to 
be  from  $10,000,000  to  812,500,000  every  year  ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  it  represented  an  accumulated 
deficit  of  $55,000,000.  In  M.  Gaulis' opinion,  the  situa- 
tion is  such  that  something  must  be  done,  and  that 
speedily. 

BERLIN  AND  THE  EMPEROR. 

An  anonymous  writer  who  signs  himself  "Un  Ber- 
linois"  writes  a  character  sketch  of  the  German  Em- 
peror, apropos  of  his  difference  with  the  Berlin  munici- 
pality, in  which  he  does  justice  to  the  extraordinary 
mixture  of  medieval  and  feudal  conceptions  with  mod- 
ern idsas  which  exists  in  the  brain  of  his  imperial 
majesty.     Among  all  his  predecessors,  the  Emperor  ap- 


pears to  prefer  as  his  model  his  grandfather,  William  I., 
whose  memory  he  constantly  invokes.  There  could  be 
no  greater  contrast  than  that  between  the  grandson  and 
the  grandfather.  It  has  been  wickedly  said  of  William  I. 
that  if  he  had  not  been  the  son  of  a  king  he  would  have 
made  a  very  good  sergeant-major  !  At  any  rate,  he  had 
the  gift  of  choosing  his  councilors,  and  of  letting  them 
have  their  own  way,  on  the  whole  ;  moreover,  he  was  ex- 
clusively Prussian,  and  for  his  title  of  German  Emperor 
he  did  not  greatly  care.  Now,  whatever  else  can  be 
said  of  his  grandson,  he  is  certainly  not  limited  in  his 
sympathies,  nor  is  he  at  all  inclined  to  underrate  his 
imperial  position,  or  to  confine  his  sympathies  exclu- 
sively to  Prussia  ;  least  of  all  is  he  the  man  to  leave  his 
councilors  to  govern.  The  grandfather  took  little  or  no 
interest  in  questions  of  political  economy,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  with  which  his  grandson  is  positively 
entranced. 


LA  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 
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A  NOUVELLE  REVUE"  contains  several  in- 
teresting articles,  of  which  we  have  noticed 
elsewhere  Captain  Gilbert's  addition  to  Transvaal  war 
literature. 

THE  KAISER  AND  HIS  ARMY. 


Another  militarj'  article  deals,  from  a  more  or  less 
technical  point  of  view,  with  the  great  German  maneu- 
vers. These  pages  make  it  very  clear  that  the  German 
Emperor,  who  in  a  real  sense  commands  his  army,  has 
watched  every  detail  of  the  South  African  campaign, 
and  that  already  he  is  doing  his  best  to  apply  that 
knowledge  in  a  practical  manner.  The  writer  points 
out,  also,  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
German  army,  during  the  recent  maneuvers,  naval  bat- 
ta.lions  were  brought  into  play  ;  these  battalions  were 
commanded  by  Admiral  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  M. 
Galler  gives  the  whole  text  of  a  very  interesting  and 
lengthy  telegram  which  shows  how  completely  the 
Kaiser  keeps  in  touch  with  his  army.  In  this  telegi-am 
the  Emperor  refers  with  evident  pleasure  to  the  naval 
battalion.s,  pointing  out  how  great  a  part  the  German 
sailors  (blaujacken)  played  in  the  international  Chinese 
campaign. 

THE  AFGHANISTAN  QUESTION. 

M.  Jadot  strives  to  prove  that  England  and  Russia 
are  never  likely  to  come  to  blows  over  this  vexed  ques- 
tion. His  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  mostly  his- 
torical, but  he  points  out  a  significant  fact  —  namely, 
that  the  whole  course  of  the  Transvaal  campaign  shows 
how  easy  it  is  for  a  small  and  determined  people  to  hold 
their  ground  even  against  an  immense  army  ;  conse- 
quently, Afghanistan  wotild  not  be  an  easy  nut  to  crack 
either  from  a  Russian  or  a  British  point  of  view. 

"A  FAMILY  PALACE." 

An  amusing  article,  which  might  well  be  longer, 
deals  with  the  Elys^e,  the  official  residence  of  the 
French  President,  which  is  now  becoming,  according  to 
the  writer,  a  family  palace,  owing  to  the  fact  that  M. 
Loubet  is,  above  all  things,  a  family  man.  The  Elys&e 
has  gone  through  many  phases,— thus,  poor  President 
Faure  was  most  anxious  that  it  should  rival,  if  not 
eclipse,  the  great  royal  residences  of  Europe.  "  Under  M. 
Thiers,  the  Elys6e  became  one  vast  study  ;  under  Mac- 
Mahon,  a  military  club  ;  under  Gr^vy,  a  house  of  busi- 
ness ;   under  Carnot,   a  church  ;  and  under  Faure,   a 
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i-oyal  theater  ! "  Under  M.  Ijoubet's  benign  rule,  this 
luost  chariniug  of  Paris  mansions  isuow  what  it  should 
be, — a  hapi)y  mixture  of  a  private  house  and  of  a  great 
sttite  department.  The  writer  of  the  article,  M.  Gulches, 
pays  a  prettj'  tribute  to  "  Madame  la  Pr6sideute,"  who, 
though  she  has  no  official  position  as  the  President's 
consort,  yet  plays  so  great  a  part  at  the  Elys^e.  He 
appeals  to  her  to  widen  lier  social  circle  so  as  to  include 
great  writers  and  artists,  for  up  to  the  pi'esent  time  the 
"intellectuals,"  save,  of  course,  those  who  are  also  poli- 
ticians, have  been  seen  but  very  little  at  the  Elys^e. 

Other  articles  in  the  second  November  number  in- 
clude a  curious  paper  by  31.  Lobb6  on  "Doctors  and 
Patients,"  an  admirably  illustrated  account  by  M.  Man- 
clir  of  the  sculptor  Denys  Puech,  and  some  pages  on 
Alexis  Poetiekhine,  who  has  just  celebrated  his  jubilee 
as  novelist  and  playwright. 


LA  KEVUE. 

IN  the  November  numbers  of  La  Revue,  Dr.  Romme 
relates  the  wonders  worked  by  vaseline  in  restoring 
broken  noses  and  beautifying  unbeautiful  features. 
"The  German  Novel  in  1901,"  viewed  through  French 
spectacles,  is  also  an  interesting  study.  M.  Henri  Sien- 
kiewicz  contributes  a  plaintive  but  highly  original 
story,  "Vision  Supreme."  A  light  and  amusing  article 
deals  with  "le  five  o'clock"  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  it  was  the  custom  for  the  fashionable  world  to 
unite  in  the  afternoon,  not  to  drink  tea,  but  costly 
wines,  and  to  feast  on  a  profusion  of  extravagant  and 
fantastic  dainties. 

ARE  FRENCH  POLITICIANS  ILLITERATE  ? 

On  the  whole — no,  says  M.  Ernest-Charles,  who  has 
been  moved  to  write  a  long  article  in  proof  of  his  view 
by  the  nonsense  often  talked  about  the  barbai'ous  illit- 
eracj-  of  French  politicians.  Everywhere  the  opinion  is 
loudly  asserted  that  the  French  Senate  and  Chamber 
of  Deputies  is  a  kind  of  convenient  dumping-ground 
for  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  mediocrities  who  are 
a  nuisance  anywhere  else — who  hate  every  clever  and 
intellectual  man,  because  they  themselves  are  incurable 
addlepates. 

But,  is  this  so?  says  M.  Ernest-Charles.  Take  the 
Senate  first.  How  can  the  charge  of  intellectual  in- 
feriority be  brought  against  a  body  containing  such  a 
savant  as  M.  Berthelot,  or  such  talented  writers  as  M. 
de  Freycinet,  M.  Deschanel,  M.  B6ranger,  or  M.  Fran- 
cis Charmfes,  the  author  of  the  political  notes  in  the 
Revue  des  Dciix  Mondes?  The  culture  of  many 
French  politicians  may  not  be  academically  perfect ;  it 
is  nevertheless  that  best  calculated  to  suit  the  needs  of 
those  possessing  it.  It  is  not  their  aim  and  end  ;  it  is 
rather  a  useful  help  to  them  in  their  life  of  activity. 
The  writer  cites  M.  Boui'geois  as  an  apt  illustration  of 
an  extremely  practical  man,  with  nevertheless  a  keen 
interest  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  art,  literature, 
and  science.  M.  Ribot  is  immensely  learned,  but  not 
greatly  devoted  to  literature  as  a  fine  art.  M.  Brisson 
looks  upon  letters  as  frivolity  ;  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
is  said  to  scorn  them.  M.  M61ix  could  never  be  called 
a  literary  man  ;  neither  could  M.  Delcass6. 

But,  says  the  writer,  this  does  not  necessarily  prove 
any  decadence, — merely  that  the  more  and  more  com- 
plex problems  that  beset  politicians  require  practical 
rather  than  cultured  men.  Nevertheless,  intellectual 
graces  must  always  count  for  much  in  the  success  of  a 
French  politician. 


Running  through  the  Deputies,  M.  Charles  finds  quite 
enough  of  the  literary  element.  Parliament  is  not  the 
dumping-ground  of  intellectual  stupidity,  but  neither 
is  it  the  point  of  union  of  all  the  greatest  writers  and 
thinkers.  Here  again  the  purely  literary  writers  seem 
to  give  place  to  historians  and  writers  on  social  and 
economic  questions.  M.  Charles  does  not  omit  a  warm 
tribute  to  Baron  d"'Estouriielles  as  a  careful  observer  of 
foreign  politics.  It  is  not  intellectuality,  but  strength 
of  character,  the  power  to  lead,  that  is  the  great  want 
in  French  political  life. 

UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE  IN  BELGIUM. 

An  interesting  inquiry  has  been  held  among  leading 
Belgian  politicians  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing 
universal  suffrage  there.  The  weight  of  opinion  is 
against  M.  Woeste  and  M.  Beernarrt,  the  two  heads  of 
the  Catholic  party.  Both  consider  that  the  present 
system  of  plural  votes  to  married  men  and  fathers, 
compulsory  voting,  and  secrecy  is  acting  well  and  could 
hardly  be  improved  upon.  On  the  contrary,  M.  Jan- 
son,  head  of  the  Progressives,  is  a  convinced  partisan 
of  universal  suffrage,  no  pluralities,  and  proportional 
representation.  The  editor  of  the  Revue  de  Belgique 
is  also  an  adherent  of  universal  suffrage,  provided  it 
secures  to  Belgium  an  electoral  sj'stfem  which  faithfully 
reflects  the  opinion  of  the  people  ;  but,  he  adds,  as  the 
result  of  clericalism,  especially  in  Flemish  Belgium, 
and  of  lack  of  education  (which  is  not  compulsory),  the 
Belgians  are  not  capable  of  really  expressing  their 
wishes.  Still,  he  thinks  that  universal  suffrage  must 
come. 

There  are  two  possible  solutions :  The  Socialists,  whose 
influence  is  increasing  in  Belgium  more  than  anywhere, 
will  finally  get  such  a  majority  as  to  be  able  to  intro- 
duce their  own  programme — with  bloodshed,  no  doubt, 
but  still  effectually.  Or,  pluralities  will  continue,  and 
the  Socialists  will  gradually  introduce  some  of  their 
leaders  into  the  ministry,  make  compromises  with  the 
other  parties,  and  so  introduce  popular  reforms. 

SPAIN  AS  VIEWED  BY  A  SPANIARD. 

Nay  Cardil  contributes  a  melancholy  article  on  "In- 
tellectual Spain."  No  person  of  eminence  in  Spain  but 
recognizes  the  two  chief  factors  in  Spain's  misery  to  be 
too  much  of  the  priest  and  too  much  of  the  soldier.  Not 
even  a  novel  can  appear  without  some  priestly  person- 
age figuring  in  it.  In  everything,  Spain  sees  a  religious 
problem.  Even  a  modern  writer  of  distinction  will 
hotly  defend  the  "Holy  Inquisition." 

The  sight  of  the  wretched  poverty  of  the  Spanish  peas- 
ants is  heartrending.  Many  even  live  in  caves,  like 
animals.  What  they  earn  is  derisoire.  Naturallj',  it 
is  not  surprising  that  every  year  20,000  Spaniards  de- 
part for  South  America.  The  pastoral  population  is 
even  more  desperately  poor  than  the  peasants.  A  shep- 
herd will  live  on  a  piece  of  bitter  barley  bread  a  day. 
In  many  provinces  they  eat  no  meat, — only  cabbages 
and  chestnuts. 

Schoolmasters,  it  is  complained,  die  of  hunger  in  the 
streets,  while  any. toreador  with  the  least  celebrity 
grows  rich.  Most  teachers  earn  only  $100  a  year,  so  that 
it  is  not  surprising  they  should  starve  ;  yet  with  all  this 
poverty,  in  no  nation  are  the  public  moneys  more  care- 
lessly and  wastefully  administered.  "  Our  proverbial 
criielty,"  this  Spaniard  continues,  "which  is  displayed 
like  a  black  blotch  on  the  pages  of  our  native  history, 
is  probably  due  to  these  two  elements,  fanaticism  and 
ignorance — a  union  which  begets  barbarism." 
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Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  decrepit  Spain  another 
Spain  is  moving — the  Spain  which  riots  in  the  streets, 
fulminates  at  the  theater,  and  applauds  plays  against 
clericalism.  In  this  new  and  struggling  Spain  lies  the 
only  hope  for  the  Spanish  people. 

A  SERMON  TO  AMERICAN  MULTIMILLIONAIRES. 

M.  de  Xorvins  finds  eleven  pages  all  too  few  to 
enumerate  the  sins  of  the  multimillionaire,  who,  in  his 
view,  seems  always  an  American.  The  women  are 
wor.se  than  the  men.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  jilting 
— "exploiting  love  ;"  they  catch  Stock  Exchange  fever, 
and  only  live  for  the  Wall  Street  quotations  ;  they  are 
thoughtless,  heartless,  reckless^-a  lesson  to  the  Parisian 
not  to  be  like  them.  For  a  vivid  picture  of  a  modei-n 
life  of  drive  and  rush,  from  early  morning  until  far 
into  the  night,  nothing  could  be  more  vivid  than  this 
paper. 

THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

THE  Deutsche  Rundschcnt  contains  an  interesting 
article  by  M.  von  Brandt  upon  the  late  President 
^NIcKinley,  President  Roosevelt,  and  the  anarchist  ques- 
tion. He  evidently  believes  in  the  anarchist  conspiracy, 
and  laments  the  difficulty  of  bringing  such  a  thing 
under  the  power  of  the  law.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
is  that  much  sterner  measures  should  be  employed  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  suppress  people  like 
Emma  Goldman  and  Most,  who  make  it  their  business 
to  openly  encourage  the  anarchist  propaganda. 

GERMANY'S  INDUSTRIAL  LEADERSHIP. 

In  the  Deutsche  Revue,  Poultney  Bigelow  writes 
upon  the  industrial  positions  of  Germany,  England,  and 
the  United  States.  He  begins  bj'  pointing  out  that 
England  was  first  in  the  field  in  almost  everything. 
The  Stockton-Darlington  Railway  was  built  at  a  time 
when  the  possibility  of  making  roads  for  coaches  was 
being  discussed  in  North  Germany  !  The  first  steamer 
on  the  Rhine — and  that  a  Dutch  one — was  in  1822,  while 
in  1807  a  steamship  service  had  been  started  by  Robert 
Fulton  on  the  Hudson.  England  was  the  training- 
ground  for  engineers ;  but  what  German,  says  Mr. 
Bigelow,  would  now  think  of  coming  to  England  to 
learn  anything  new  about  mechanics  or  machinery — 
and  Englishmen  study  all  over  Germany.  Formerly, 
Americans  came  to  Europe  to  learn  ;  now  it  is  the  other 
way  !  Having  learned  all  he  can  in  the  United  States, 
if  he  wants  to  studj'  further  the  American  goes  to  Ger- 
many, not  to  England.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
apparently  that  England  and  the  United  States  should 
endeavor  to  follow  the  example  of  Germany  in  educa- 
tional matters  as  far  as  possible. 

THE  ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

Ulrich  von  Hassell,  in  MoJiatsschrift  fUr  Stadt  und 
Land,  comments  upon  the  newly  concluded  treaty  con- 
cerning the  Nicaragua  Canal.  It  will  take  a  long  time 
to  build,  and  not  be  of  much  use  to  Europe  anywaj'. 
Possibly  it  may  facilitate  the  growth  of  trade  with  the 
Fatherland  and  the  small  islands  of  the  Pacific  which  are 
under  the  German  flag.  Japan  and  China  will  be  more 
quickly  reached  by  the  old  route  through  Suez.  We 
are  told  a  good  deal  about  the  development  of  the  Kam- 
eruus.    As  regards  Kiautschu  —  to  adopt  the  German 


spelling  —  it  appears  that  the  customs  receipts  have  in- 
creased bj'  28  per  cent.;  but  wlien  the  actual  figures  are 
noticed,  this  increase  is  nothing  startling.  It  appears 
that  the  total  receipts  are  only  a  paltry  §70,000  in  the 
year. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  SHEEP-SHEARING. 

Ucber  Land  und,  Meer  contains  a  very  interesting 
article  upon  electricity  in  agriculture.  It  is  illustrated 
bj'  photographs  of  electric  plows,  thrashing-machines, 
etc.,  the  most  novel  of  all  being  the  electric  shearing- 
machine.  It  would  not,  of  course,  paj''  to  have  special 
machines  for  this  sort  of  work,  which  occurs  only  once 
a  year,  but  the  movable  motor  has  made  it  quite  possi- 
ble. To  judge  by  the  photograph,  the  sheep  are  very 
closely  shorn  indeed. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

FOR  English  readers,  themostnoteworthj-pronounce- 
ment  in  the  Italian  reviews  of  last  month  is  un- 
doubtedly the  speech  delivered  at  Verona,  in  Septem- 
ber, to  the  Dante  Alighieri  Society,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  historian,  Prof.  Pasquale  Villari,  and  re- 
produced in  the  Nuova  Antolorjia  (November  1),  in 
which  he  deals  at  length  with  the  language  question  in 
Malta.  No  one  in  the  past  has  entertained  a  more  gen- 
erous admiration  for  England  than  Professor  Villari, 
and  even  now  he  asserts  his  belief  that  English  public 
opinion  "cannot  remain  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason 
and  blind  to  the  evidence  of  facts,"  and  that  "those  old 
and  glorious  traditions  of  liberty  and  justice  which 
have  been  the  foundation  of  her  greatness  "  will  triumph 
once  more.  The  whole  tone  of  the  speech,  coming  from 
one  of  the  most  prominent  public  men  in  Italy,  shows 
how  deeply  the  Italians  resent  a  course  of  action  which 
in  England  has  scarcely  attracted  public  attention  at  all. 
The  Senator  recalls  the  main  facts  of  the  case  ;  how  the 
maintenance  of  their  language  with  their  religion  was 
one  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Maltese  accepted 
the  English  protectorate,  how  Italian  is  necessary  for 
them  in  their  intercourse  with  surrounding  countries, 
and  how  bitter  is  the  feeling  aroused  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's action.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  supporters 
of  the  government  assert,  the  Maltese  themselves  wished 
for  the  change,  why  was  it  necessary  to  make  a  law  at 
all, — why  not  have  left  the  matter  to  the  gradual  pro- 
cess of  time  ?  And,  apart  from  the  Maltese,  was  it 
worth  while,  the  professor  asks,  "  to  woiind  the  pride 
of  a  nation  which  has  always  been  the  faithful  friend  of 
England,  and  which  remained  so  while  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  have  been  displaying  hostile  feel- 
ings toward  her  ? " 

Emporium  contains  an  excellent  critical  article  on 
Rud3'ard  Kipling,  with  portrait,  and  views  of  Lahore, 
in  which  he  is  described  as  "the  epic  poet  of  modern 
English  imperialism,"  and  as  constituting  with  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  Chamberlain  a  trinity  symbolical  of  power 
and  gold  and  hymns  of  victory.  After  attempting  to 
explain  the  extraordinary  fascination  he  exercises  over 
the  majority  of  his  readers,  the  author,  Dr.  U.  Ortensi, 
is  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  judgment  of  the  French 
critic,  De  Wyzewa,  that  Kipling  is  the  most  British  of 
all  British  authors,  and  that  his  books  are  so  intensely 
national  that  it  takes  an  Englishman  to  appreciate 
them. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS. 

KECENT   AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS  IN  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Several  recent  works  emphasize  important  problems 
now  facing  the  American  people,  and  contribute,  indi- 
rectly if  not  directljs  to  a  solution  of  those  problems. 
Thus,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  "The  Rights  of  Man" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  traces  the  growth  of  democra- 
cy, political,  industrial,  religions,  and  educational, 
treating  the  various  questions  of  the  day  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  general  theme  of  human  rights  and  to  one 
another.  Dr.  Abbott  believes  that  America  has  a  great 
work  to  do  among  the  nations,  and  he  has  faith  in  her 
capacity  to  work  out,  not  only  her  own  salvation,  but 
the  salvation  of  subject  peoples  as  well.  With  less  op- 
timism, xierhaps,  but  with  no  less  firmness  of  purpose 
or  clearness  of  vision.  President  Hadley  traverses  much 
of  the  same  ground  in  a  volume  of  papers  and  addresses 
entitled  "The  Education  of  the  American  Citizen" 
(ScriV)ners).  In  this  book,  President  Hadley  appeals 
from  the  too  common  conception  of  political  education 
as  a  mere  matter  of  governmental  mechani.sm  to  the  far 
more  essential  and  rational  conception  of  an  education 
which  seeks  to  develop  a  national  spirit  and  force  which 
alone  can  keep  the  mechanism  of  our  social  and  politi- 
cal life  at  work.  Further  lessons  on  the  American 
democracj'  are  contained  in  a  brilliant  and  entertaining 
book  by  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard — "Ameri- 
can Traits"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  Pi'ofes.sor  Miin- 
sterberg's  view  is  distinctly  and  frankly  German.  His 
criticisms  of  American  institutions  are  for  that  reason 
the  more  profitable  reading  for  Americans,  although 
the  intelligent  American  reader  will  find  himself  now 
and  again  taking  issue  with  them.  Here  and  there,  he 
will  say,  Professor  Miinsterberg  has  missed  the  truth 
in  his  ob.servations  of  our  social  life  ;  and  yet  there  is 
such  freedom  from  ill-nature,  such  obvious  intention  to 
be  fair,  that  we  can  only  thank  the  author  for  his  com- 
ments on  our  national  foibles  and  join  him  in  the  wish 
for  a  better  mutual  understanding  between  Americans 
and  Germans. 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  GERMAN  INDUSTRIALISM. 

While  Professor  Miinsterberg  is  interested  in  com- 
paring the  educational  methods  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  the  popular 
magazine  writer,  has  made  a  journey  to  Germany  for 
the  express  purpose  of  gathering  new  and  interesting 
facts  on  German  industrial  life  to  present  to  American 
I'eaders.  Mr.  Baker  wasted  little  time  on  the  conven- 
tional sightseeing  of  the  ordinary  tourist,  but  used  his 
eyes  to  good  purpose  in  the  study  of  the  German  work- 
ing man  and  captain  of  industry  in  their  home  life  and 
at  their  daily  work.  He  describes  for  us  a  typical  sci- 
entific institution,  the  Physical  and  Technical  In.stitute^ 
at  Charlottenburg.  He  also  gives  an  entertaining  ac- 
count of  Profe.ssor  Abbe's  profit-sliaring  system,  tells 
how  the  glass  and  lens  manufactories  of  Jena  were  cre- 
ated, how  .ships  are  built  in  the  Vulcan  Shipyard  of  Stet- 
tin, and  how  a  modern  commercial  university  has  been 
developed  at  Leipsic.     Mr.  Baker's  book  is  full  of  prac- 


tical and  helpful  information  of  this  kind — all  of  which 
is  very  appropriately  embraced  under  the  title  "Seen 
in  Germany."     (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

A  very  convenient  "Short  History  of  English  Com- 
merce and  Industry"  has  been  written  by  Prof.  L.  L. 
Price,  the  English  author  who  has  already  done  some 
work  in  the  same  field.  The  work  is  largely  based  on 
the  writings  of  Professor  Ashley  and  Dr.  Cunningham. 
(Longman.s,  Green  &  Co.) 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  TOPICS. 

Two  monogi'aphs  on  the  trust  question  have  recently 
appeared, — an  argument  on  "The  Control  of  Trusts," 
by  Prof.  John  Bates  Clark  (Macmillan),  and  "Commer- 
cial Trusts,"  by  John  R.  Dos  Passos  (Putnams),  of  the 
New  York  bar.  Professor  Clark  argues  for  publicity 
of  trust  accounts,  the  prevention  of  railway  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  large  shippers,  and  legal  provision 
against  the  local  cutting  of  prices  to  injure  rivals. 
This  natural  method  of  curbing  the  power  of  monopoly, 
he  thinks,  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  public, 
always  assuming  the  existence  of  a  wholesome  fear  of 
competltioil.  Mr.  Dos  Passos  also  offers  an  argument 
in  favor  of  natural  methods  of  control  as  opposed  to 
legislation  of  a  drastic  kind.  Going  into  the  history  of 
legislation,  he  shows  that  it  has  never  yet  been  possible 
for  legislation  to  control  natural  laws. 

"The  Anthracite  Coal  Industry"  is  the  subject  of  a 
valuable  study  by  Dr.  Peter  Roberts  (Macmillan).  Dr. 
Roberts  confines  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  subject,  describing  systems  for  capitali- 
zation, means  of  transportation,  relations  of  employees 
to  the  corporations,  the  development  of  unionism  among 
the  miners,  with  an  account  of  the  strike  of  1900,  and  in 
general  discussing  the  various  projects  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  miner's  condition  and  the  prospects  of  in- 
dustrial peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the  anthracite 
region. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings  describes  his  volume  of 
"Inductive  Sociology"  (Macmillan)  as  "a  syllabus  of 
methods,  analyses,  and  classifications,  and  provision- 
ally formulated  laws."  The  book  has  grown  out  of  the 
briefer  syllabus,  published  in  1897,  entitled  "A  Theory 
of  Socialism."  In  the  present  volume  there  is  a  more 
definite  attempt  to  formulate  a  method  and  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  laws  of  social  activity.  For  persons 
not  already  specialists  in  sociology,  the  terminology 
used  throughout  the  work  will  be  hardly  intelligible. 

"Social  Institution:;"  is  the  subject  of  a  treatise  by 
Dr.  Denton  J.  Snide?  (St.  Louis  :  Sigma  Publishing 
Company).  The  institutions  treated  are  "  The  Family," 
"Society,"  "The  btate,"  "The  Church,"  and  "The 
School."  The  author  sets  forth  the  origin,  growth,  and 
interconnection  of  these  social  institutions  from  the 
early  psychological  point  of  view.  "  Democi-acy  iJcrsttS 
Socialism,"  by  Max  Hirsch  (Macmilliin),  is  an  examina- 
tion of  socialism  with  reference  to  the  single  tax  as 
an  alternative  propo.sition. 
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Prof.  "Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  the  author  of  "  The  Work- 
ers," has  written  a  series  of  brief  narratives  which  are 
now  collected  under  the  title  "A  Day  with  a  Tramp,  and 
Other  Days"  (Scribuers).  These  narratives  are  drawn 
from  notes  taken  from  an  expedition  made  by  Mr. 
Wyckofif  ten  years  ago,  when  he  made  his  now  famous 
experiment  at  earning  his  livingasadaj'-laborer,  work- 
ing his  way,  in  the  course  of  eigliteen  months,  from  Con- 
necticut to  California.  These  observations  are  interest- 
ing in  .so  far  as  they  reveal  the  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  the  American  working  man  under  the  various  condi- 
tonsin  which  his  lot  is  cast. 

Dr.  George  James  Bayles  has  written  an  exceedingly 
useful  little  work  entitled  "Woman  and  the  Law" 
(Century  Company).  This  is  not  a  law-book  in  the  or- 
dinai'y  sense  of  the  term,  but  rather  a  non-professional 
treatment  of  the  modern  law  in  its  relations  to  woman. 
Furthermore,  the  book  is  addressed  to  women,  and 
written  with  special  reference  to  their  needs.  The  sul> 
ject  matter  of  the  book  is  divided  into  three  parts — 
"Domestic  Relatious,'  "Property  Relations,"  and 
"  Public  Relations."  Under  the  first  head,  the  subjects 
of  marriage  and  divorce  ai-e  treated,  and  the  causes  for 
which  divorce  is  granted  in  the  several  States  are  set 
forth.  Woman's  political  status  in  the  modern  state  is 
considered  under  "Public  Relations." 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ECONOMICS. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Prof.  J.  Shield 
Nicliolson's  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy  "  has  just 
appeared.  This  work  is  intended  to  give  a  survey  of 
economic  principles  in  the  light  of  recent  advances  in 
the  application  of  historical  and  comparative  methods 
and  in  mathematical  analj'sis,  and  to  provide  an  intro- 
duction to  a  more  specific  treatment  of  pure  theory, 
economic  history,  and  the  economic  side  of  social 
questions.  In  the  present  volume,  the  chapters  on 
relative  prices,  rents,  profits  and  wages,  and  the  relations 
of  public  expenditure  to  taxation  are  the  portions  which 
may  fairly  lay  claim  to  originality.     (Macmillan.) 

Mr.  S.  T.  Wood  has  constructed  on  a  plan  of  his  own 
an  excellent  "Primer  of  Political  Economy"  (Macmil- 
lan). In  this  unpretentious  little  volume  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  the  most  familiar  economic  phenomena, 
especially  tliose  facts  which  have  to  do  with  the  intei*- 
change  of  commodities  in  modern  commercial  life,  and 
the  reader  is  led  on  almost  unconsciously  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  governmental  interference  in 
production.  The  book  is  well  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  public-school  pupils  of  grammar  grades. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  NATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

In  beginning  a  survey  of  the  new  books  relating  to 
Xatare  in  her  manifold  forms,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  the 
reviewer  to  have  before  him  a  new  edition  of  that  Eng- 
lish classic,  "The  Natural  History  of  Selborne,"  by 
Gilbert  White,  edited,  with  notes,  by  Grant  Allen,  and 
illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  New  (John  Lane).  Alone  of 
all  books  of  its  class  produced  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, this  work  is  read  to-day  with  as  much  avidity  as 
at  any  time  in  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  was  given  to  the 
world.  It  has  made  the  quiet  English  village  of  Sel- 
borne known  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  by  its  literary 
charm  has  won  and  held  the  interest  of  thousands  of 
readers  who  would  not  under  ordinary  conditions  have 
been  attracted  to  any  form  of  nature-study.  Mr.  Grant 
Allen's  work  as  editor  of  the  present  edition  was  chiefly 


confined  to  pointing  out  in  notes  the  later  conclusions 
of  science  regarding  questions  un.settled  in  Gilbert 
White's  time  and  to  a  reversal  of  the  distinguished 
naturalist's  own  conclusions  wherever  the  researches 
of  recent  times  have  warranted  .such  reversal.  After 
all,  however,  it  is  not  for  pure  science  that  Gilbert 
White  is  read  to-day,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
many  of  his  readers  will  be  seriously  misled  by  state- 
ments that  he  may  make  on  specific  points,  however 
erroneous  such  statements  may  be  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern investigations.  Mr.  New's  drawings  have  evidently 
been  made  with  great  care,  and  are  in  every  respect 
worthy  accompaniments  of  the  text. 

STUDIES  IN  PLANT  LIFE. 

To  Mrs.  Alice  Mor.se  Earle  we  are  indebted  for  a  de- 
lightful account  of  ^'Old-Time  Gardens"  (Macmillan), 
profusely  illustrated  from  photographs.  Mr.s.  Earle 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  Colonial  gardens,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  varieties  of  flowers  and  shrubs 
brought  over  from  England  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  tracing  out  the  histories  of 
these  species  as  they  became  domesticated  in  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  colonies.  Most  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  there  are  so  many  of  the  Colonial 
gardens  surviving  to  the  present  day.  Several  of  these 
have  been  preserved  practically  intact  from  Colonial 
times,  and  the  photographs,  only  recently  made,  give  us 
a  fairly  accurate  notion  of  the  appearance  of  these  gar- 
dens a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  first  popular  work  devoted  exclusively  to  plant 
life  in  the  South  is  Mrs.  Alice  Lounsberry's  "Southern 
Wild  Flowers  and  Trees  "  (Stokes).  Mrs.  Ellis  Rowan, 
who  cooperated  so  successfully  with  Mrs.  Lounsberry  in 
"A  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers"  and  "A  Guide  to  the 
Trees,"  earlier  books  which  treated  in  a  similar  way  of 
Northern  flora  and  wood  lore,  has  in  the  present  volume 
even  excelled  her  own  past  efforts  in  picturing  vegetable 
life.  The  plan  of  the  work,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Louns- 
berry's earlier  volumes,  is  entii'ely  in  accord  with  the 
scientific  botany  of  to-day.  The  scientific  terms  follow 
the  new  system  of  nomenclature,  while  many  English 
names  ai'e  given  which  have  been  learned  by  the  author 
directly  from  the  people.  Mrs.  Lounsberry  and  Mrs. 
Rowan  made  extended  journeys  through  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  South,  getting  in  that  way  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  of  their 
most  attractive  book. 

"A  Manual  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada"  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lord 
Britton,  of  the  New  Yoi"k  Botanical  Gai'den  (Holt).  In 
this  volume,  not  only  the  nomenclature,  but  the  order 
of  arrangement,  shows  many  material  deviations  from 
the  botanical  manuals  of  former  days.  The  flora  itself 
covers  more  than  one  thousand  thin  pages  closely 
printed.  This  is  preceded  by  a  general  key  to  the 
orders  and  followed  by  a  glossary  of  special  terms,  a 
table  of  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  authors,  a  table 
of  Latin  names,  and  an  English  index  of  plant  names. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

President  Remsen,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
has  written  "A  College  Text-Book  of  Chemistry  "  (Holt) 
intended  to  fill  a  place  between  his  "Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Chemistry"  and  "Inorganic  Chemistry." 
The  clearness  and  simplicity  which  have  always  marked 
Dr.  Remsen's  literary  style  are  especially  noticeable  in 
the  present  work,  even  in  those  chapters  which  deal 
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with  the  more  recondite  branches  of  the  general  sub- 
ject. 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb's  book  on  "The  Stars"  (Put- 
nams)  presupposes  such  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  as 
may  be  gained  from  most  of  the  elementary  text-books 
used,  and  .sets  forth  in  a  popular  and  forcible  way  the 
recent  progress  of  astronomical  science.  There  are  in- 
teresting cliaptei's  on  "Magnitudes  of  the  Stars,"  "Con- 
stellations and  Star  Names,"  "Cataloguing  and  Num- 
bering the  Star.s,"  "The  Spectra  of  the  Stars,"  "Proper 
Motions  of  the  Stars,"  "Variable  Stars,"  "New  Stars," 
"Fi.xed  Stars,"  "Constitution  of  the  Stars,"  "Stellar 
Evolution,"  "The  Structure  of  the  Heavens,"  and  vari- 
ous other  topics  associated  with  the  central  theme,  all 
of  which  are  illuminated  by  Professor  Newcomb's  lucid 
method  of  exposition.  Many  astronomical  photographs 
have  been  utilized  in  the  illustration  of  the  volume. 

BOOKS  RELATING  TO  ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS. 

If  the  animal  stories  related  by  Mr.  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson  were  not  true,  they  would  still  be  fascinat- 
ing, but  we  have  Mr.  Seton-Thompson's  word  for  it 
that  they  are  true  in  every  particular.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  some  liberty  has  been  taken  in  ascribing  to 
one  animal  the  adventures  of  several.  In  the  preface  of 
his  new  book,  "The  Lives  of  the  Hunted"  (Scribners), 
Mr.  Set-on-Thompson  gives  .some  interesting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  part  taken  by  Mrs.  Seton-Thompson  in 
these  extremely  interesting  books.  The  stories,  be 
says,  were  written  by  himself  ;  all  the  pictures,  also, 
including  the  marginals,  are  his  own  handiwork.  But 
Mrs.  Seton-Thompson,  we  are  told,  deserves  full  credit 
for  choice  of  subjects  to  illusti^ate,  ideas  as  to  treat- 
ment, the  preliminary  designs  for  cover  and  title-page, 
and  the  literary  revision  of  the  text.  In  all  of  these 
technical  essentials  to  book-making,  this  new  volume, 
like  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  is  a  striking 
success. 

"Camera  Shots  at  Big  Game,"  by  A.  G.  Wallihan 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is  an  ambitious  attempt  to 
transfer  to  the  printed  page  the  vivid  impression  which 
the  hunter  receives  when  he  encounters  the  elk,  the  an- 
telope, the  mountain  sheep,  the  bear,  and  the  cougar 
under  the  blue  skies  of  Colorado.  President  Roosevelt 
contributes  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Wallihan's  volume, 
and  speaks  in  terms  of  tin.,  highest  praise  of  the  photo- 
graphs which  make  up  Mr.  Wallihan's  collection  ;  and 
certainly,  as  regards  these  particular  wild  animals  of 
the  West,  no  better  authority  could  be  found  than  Mr. 
Roo.sevelt.  Mr.  Wallihan's  text  descriptions  are  also 
excellent. 

Prof.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Junior, 
University,  has  written  an  "Elementary  Zoology"  (Holt) 
which  outlines  a  course  of  study  representing  three 
kinds  of  work— (1)  field  observations  of  animals ;  (2) 
laboratory  work,  and  (3)  recitation  and  lecture-room 
work.  The  illustrations  are  far  superior  to  those  which 
were  commonly  employed  in  works  of  this  character 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

EXTINCT  SPECIES. 

"  Animals  of  the  Past"  is  the  title  of  an  exceedingly 
attractive  presentation  of  an  interesting  subject  by 
Frederic  A.  Lucas,  of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.).  In  this  little  volume, 
Mr.  Lucas  endeavors  to  tell  something  about  a  few  of 
the  more  remarkable  of  the  extinct  animals  which  have 
gradually  become  known  to  the  scientific  men  of  the 


present  day.  Some  indication  of  the  popular  interest 
in  this  subject  is  afforded  by  the  famous  Alaskan  "live- 
mammoth  "  storj',  which  spread  throughout  the  country, 
and  on  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  contribution  to 
one  of  our  popular  magazines  was  accepted  by  a  too 
credulous  public  as  solid  fact.  Mr.  Lucas  describes  the 
best  existing  specimens  of  the  various  extinct  species, 
and  tells  in  what  museums  they  may  be  found.  The 
drawings  for  this  book  were  made  by  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Knight  and  Mr.  James  L.  Gleeson,  and  the  work  of 
these  artists  has  been  closely  supervised  by  the  author. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  HUNTERS  OF  WILD  FOWL. 

Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  who  has  had  long  experi- 
ence as  a  huntsman  in  the  West  and  elsewhere,  has 
written  a  valuable  manual  of  "American  Duck  Shoot- 
ing "  (New  York  :  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Com- 
pany). The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  descrip- 
tions of  every  species  of  duck,  goose,  and  swan  to  be 
found  in  North  America,  each  description  being  accom- 
panied by  a  carefully  drawn  portrait  of  the  species. 
The  second  part  describes  different  forms  of  wild-fowl 
shooting,  covering  the  greatest  possible  range.  In  the 
third  part,  "The  Art  of  Duck  Shooting,"  practical 
directions  are  given  as  to  what  guns  to  use,  how  to  load 
them,  how  the  beginner  should  conduct  himself  in  a 
blind,  and  how  the  various  types  of  boats  used  in  duck 
hunting  can  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
work  is  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  sports- 
man in  every  part  of  the  country. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

A  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  the  canine  tribes  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Huntington,  the  late  president 
of  the  National  Greyhound  Club  of  America,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Show  Dog"  (Providence,  R.  I.:  published 
by  the  author).  The  arrangement  of  the  material  is 
ali)habetic.  All  the  breeds  of  dogs  are  described  from 
the  show-ring  standpoint,  with  suggested  modes  of 
treatment  of  the  dog  both  in  health  and  sickness.  The 
work  is  well  illustrated. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier  has  written  a  new  book  about 
cats,  entitled  "The  Fireside  Sphinx"  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.).  The  history  of  cats  from  their  first  appear- 
ance on  the  Nile  to  the  present  time  is  carefully  traced 
in  this  volume.  It  has  been  illustrated  in  a  charming 
manner  by  Miss  Bonsall. 

A  convenient  "Short  History  of  the  American  Trot- 
ting and  Pacing  Horse  "  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Coates,  the  well-known  Philadelphia  publisher  (Phil- 
adelphia :  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.).  This  work  contains 
tables  of  pedigrees  of  famous  horses,  with  hints  on  the 
training  and  conditioning  of  horses  compiled  from  vari- 
ous sources.  There  are  appended  a  paper  on  "The 
American  Trotting  Turf  in  1899  and  1900,"  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Gillam,  and  a  chapter  entitled  "  What  to  Do  Before 
the  Veterinary  Surgeon  Comes,"  by  George  Fleming, 
F.R.C.V.S. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOME. 

Of  the  new  books  dealing  with  hygiene  for  the  home, 
perhaps  the  most  important  is  "The  Century  Book  for 
Mothers,"  by  Dr.  Leroy  Milton  Yale  and  Gustav  Pollak 
(The  Century  Company).  The  authors  have  endeavored, 
in  preparing  this  work,  to  offer  what  they  term  "a 
practical  guide  in  the  rearing  of  healthy  children."  As 
they  state  in  the  preface  to  the  book,  they  have  kept  in 
mind  two  queries  :  "  What  ought  an  intelligent  mother 
to  know  ?    And,  beyond  that,  what  would  she  wish  to 
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kno\%  regarding  the  care  of  her  child  ? "  In  attempting 
an  answer  to  tlie  lirst  question,  the  authors  have  decided 
that  the  niotlier  should  know  the  things  that  go  to  the 
establishing  and  preserving  of  healthful  conditions,  and 
that  she  should  be  aided  in  the  recognition  and  avoid- 
ance of  disease  rather  than  in  its  cure.  Thus,  a  special 
emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  caring  for  children,  in- 
cluding the  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing.  As  to  the 
second  question,  the  writers  have  been  largely  guided 
by  the  practical  questions  relating  to  nursery  life  put  by 
mothers  to  the  editor  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  care 
of  children.  In  arrangement  of  material  and  method 
of  treatment,  the  work  is  a  model  of  its  class. 

Miss  Marian na  Wheeler,  for  the  past  ten  years  super- 
intendent of  the  Babies'  Hospital  in  New  York  City, 
has  prepared  a  valuable  little  book  entitled  "  The  Baby  : 
His  Care  and  Training"  (Harpers).  Among  the  topics 
covered  in  this  work  are  "Fresh  Air  and  Ventilation," 
"The  Nursery:  Its  Furnishings— The  Nurse,"  "The 
Baby's  Bath  and  Clothing,"  "Sleep  and  Amusement," 
"Infant  Feeding,"  "Contagion — Measles  and  Scarlet 
Fever,"  "Diphtheria,  Whoopiug-Cough,  Mumps,  and 
Chicken-Pox,"  and  "Emergencies." 

Mrs.  Florence  Hull  Winterburn  has  written  a  new 
volume  in  the  "Parents'  Library"  (The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company)  entitled  "The  Children's  Health."  This  is 
an  attempt  to  supply  the  need  of  mothers  for  a  simple 
little  manual  containing  tlie  laws  of  health  as  based 
upon  evolution,  and  giving  broad  outlines  instead  of  pet 
theories  of  the  author.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  indi- 
cated by  sonieof  thechaptei--headings  :  "The  Child  and 
His  Atmosphere,"  "Educating  the  Nerves,"  "Nature's 
Sweet  Restorer,"  "Nutriment  and  Growth,"  "The  Re- 
lation of  Grace  to  Life." 

HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE. 

"First  Principles  of  Nursing,"  by  Anne  R.  Manning 
(Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
author's  experience  and  practice  as  a  trained  nui'se. 
The  book  is  an  attempt  to  make  known  the  first  princi- 
ples of  nursing,  for  the  benefit  of  women  who  frequently 
make  use  of  such  knowledge  in  taking  care  of  slight 
illnesses  in  their  own  families  and  in  cases  of  emergen- 
cies and  accidents. 

"First  Aid  to  the  Injured  and  Sick"  is  "an  am- 
bulance handbook"  prepared  by  two  English  sui-geons, 
Dr.  F.  J.  Warwick  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Tunstall  (Philadel- 
phia:  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.).  Beginning  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  construction  of  the  hiiman  body,  the 
authors  proceed  to  explain  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  the  processes  of  respiration,  digestion,  and  excretion, 
concluding  the  first  part  of  the  treatise  with  an  account 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to 
practical  directions  for  the  rendering  of  aid  in  emer- 
gencies, such  as  the  application  of  bandages,  the  treat- 
ment of  hemorrhage,  wounds  and  their  immediate 
treatment,  artificial  respiration,  insensibility,  and  fits, 
burns,  scalds,  and  so  forth.  The  treatment  is  concise, 
and  the  illustrations  are  good. 

Dr.  George  M.  Price's  "Handbook  on  Sanitation" 
(New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons)  is  an  excellent  manual 
of  the  .subject  adapted  for  the  use  of  students,  physi- 
cians, health  inspectors,  and  all  persons  who  have  to  do 
with  the  hygienic  conditions  of  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages. It  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  sanitation,  but  it  gives  clear  and  practical  sugges- 
tions, and  is  based  on  a  most  tliorough  and  up-to-date 


study  of  the  whole  question.  Dr.  Price  is  medical  sani- 
tary inspector  of  the  Health  Department  of  New  York 
City,  and  has  had  much  experience,  especially  in  the 
inspection  of  tenement-houses. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son's little  work  on  "Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and 
Activity"  (Frederick  Warne  &  Co.)  has  recently 
appeared.  The  author  has  now  entered  on  his  eighty- 
second  year,  and  is  able  to  offer  many  useful  hints 
relating  to  the  habits  of  persons  in  advanced  life. 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Two  excellent  books  of  suggestions  rather  than  of 
rules  regarding  the  details  of  ordinary  social  life  are 
tlie  "Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette,"  l^y  Emily  Holt 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.),  and  Mrs.  Burton  Kingsland's 
"Etiquette  for  All  Occasions"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.). 
Each  of  these  books  is  excellent  in  its  way,  and  the 
reader  who  permits  himself  to  be  guided  by  them  cannot 
go  far  astray.  The  one  first  mentioned  will,  perhap.s, 
be  found  more  helpful  by  people  living  outside  the 
populous  centers. 

In  a  book  which  he  calls  "Her  Royal  Highness — 
Woman,  and  His  Majesty — Cupid"  (The  Abbey  Pre.ss), 
Mr.  Max  O'Rell,  the  clever  cosmopolitan  newspaper 
correspondent,  sets  forth  his  views  of  marriage  and  do- 
mestic happiness,  and,  in  his  epigrammatic  style,  gives 
much  good  advice. 

Miss  Heloise  Edwina  Hersej^,  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience as  conductor  of  a  private  .school  for  girls,  has 
written  a  series  of  letters  whicli  are  broitght  together 
in  a  single  volume  under  the  title  "To  Girls"  (Boston  : 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.).  Miss  Hersey  writes  about  edu- 
cation, social  relations,  and  personal  conduct.  It  is 
said  that  this  book  has  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
daily  reading  at  the  morning  exercises  in  the  Giils' 
Latin  School  in  Boston.  The  book  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  home-making  girl  as  well  as  to  tho.se  of 
the  girl  who  meiins  to  go  into  a  profession. 

Miss  Myrtle  Reed,  author  of  "Love  Letters  of  a 
Musician,"  has  written  a  series  of  essays  which  have 
been  collected  in  "The  Spinster  Book " (Putnams),  hav- 
ing chiefly  to  do  with  men  as  regarded  from  a  woman's 
point  of  view. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

"  The  Mind  of  a  Child,"  by  Ennis  Richmond  (Long- 
mans), is  a  serious  s'tudy  addressed  especially  to  par- 
ents, and  is  concerned  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  child-development.  It  is  a  stimulating  and 
thought-provoking  book,  and  reveals  a  knowledge  of 
child  nature  that  could  never  have  been  acquired  from 
books. 

It  may  be  news  to  not  a  few  of  our  readers  that  chil- 
dren are  now  taught  in  schools  to  cook,  sweep,  make 
beds,  and  wash  dishes  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  this  kind  of 
training  is  actually  given  children  in  a  methodical 
manner  in  New  York  City  and  in  some  other  cities,  and 
the  whole  system  has  been  named  the  "  Kitchen  Gar- 
den," including  object-lessons  in  housework  for  chil- 
dren from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age.  A  complete  man- 
ual of  this  system,  "  How  to  Teach  Kitchen  Garden,"  by 
Emily  Huntington,  has  recently  been  published  (Dou- 
bleday, Page  &  Co.).  The  volume  is  illustrated  from 
photographs  of  actual  classes  at  work.  Appropriate 
music  is  al.so  included  in  the  volume,  for  the  system  is 
really  a  combination  of  songs,  exercises,  and  plays. 
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November. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Inner  Life  of,  Adelia  A.  F.  Johnston, 
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Le  Sidaner,  M.,  Work  of,  G.  Mourey,  IntS,  November. 
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December  1. 
Industrial  Crisis,  RPP,  November. 
Preachers  and  French  Society,  E.  Gilbert,  RGen. 
Religious  Congregations,  G.  di  Revel,  RasN,  November. 
Religious  Organizations  Leaving   France,  J.  G.  S.  Cox, 

NineC. 
Repopulation,  Problem  of,  RGen. 

Southwest  France,  Pilgrimage  in,  E.  C.  Peixotto,  Scrib. 
Frederic    the    Great  and   the  Italians,  A.  d'Ancona,  NA, 

November  16. 
Friendship.  Art  of.'Mac. 
Fur  Trade,  Romance  of  the,  W,  S.  Harwood  and  F.  Crissey, 

WW. 
Gambling,  Licensed,  in  Belgium,  G.  F.  Babbitt,  Forum. 
Gardening,  Landscape.  E.  P.  Powell.  JunM. 
Georgia,  Methodists  and  Baptists  in,  W.  Lewis,  MRN. 
Germany: 
Army  Maneuvers,  A.  Galler,  Nou,  November  1. 
Northern  Germany,  Psychology  of,  C.  Bonnefon,  RRP, 

December  1. 
Religion,  Status  of,  R.  Eucken,  Forum. 
University  Libraries,  Budget  of  the,  RPP,  November. 
William  II-,  and  His  Capital,  RPar,  November  15. 
Women,  Legal  Position  of,  in  the  New  Code,  R.  Saleilles, 
RefS,  November  16. 
Gifts,  Oppression  of.  Agnes  Repplier,  Lipp. 
Gold  Dredging  in  Eastern  Russia,  C.  W^.  Purington  and  J. 

B.  Landfleld,  Jr.,  Eng. 
Gorki,  Maxime,  S.  C.  De  Soissons,  Contem;   R.  N.  Bain, 

MonR,  November. 
Great  Britain  :  see  also  South  Africa. 
America,  Message  from,  W.  Reid,  NineC. 
Anglo-French   Alliance,  Plea   for  an,  H.    M.  Vaughan, 

West. 
Anglo-Russian  Understanding,  Consequences  of  an,  NatR. 
^Yvay  Reorganization  Scheme  of  Lord  Roberts,  J.  de  Bloch, 

Contem. 
Army  Sanitary  Service,  W.  Hill-Climo,  USM. 
Cavalry  Training  in  Peace  Time,  F.  W.  N.  Wogan-Browne, 

USM. 
Churches,  Non-Episcopal,  Plea  for  the  Recognition  of,  H. 

Henson,  Contem. 
Coronation  of  the  King,  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes,  Lipp. 
Cruisers,  British,  Missing,  A.  S.  Hurd,  Fort. 
Germany,  Crisis  with.  Fort. 

House  of  Commons,  Freeing  the,  J.  Parker-Smith,  NatR. 
House  of  Commons,  Visit  to  the,  A.  R.  Carman,  Can. 
Ireland  and  the  Government,  MonR,  November. 
Liberal  Imperialism,  Paradox  of,  VV.  S.  Cohen,  West. 
Ministry  and  the  South  African  W'ar,  Black. 
Pessimism,  Conservative,  in  England,  S.  J.  MacKnight, 

AngA. 
South  African  War  and  British  Prestige,  A.  T.  Mahan. 

NatR. 
Strong  Men  of  Great  Britain,  D.  Story,  Mun. 
Trade- Unions  and  the  House  of  Lords,  G.  Lushington. 
NatR. 
Green,  John  Richard,  W.  M.  Payne,  Dial,  December  1. 
Greenaway,  Kate,  the  Illustrator  of  Childhood,  E.  Knaufft. 

AMRR. 
Guerrilla  Warfare  in  Spain,  T.  M.  Maguire,  USM. 
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Hale,  Edward  Everett :  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years— II.. 

Out. 
Hiutel)eest  Hunting  on  Toyo  Plain,  D.  G.  Elliot,  O. 
Hertz  Mountiiins,  Winter  Sports  in  the,  (t.  H.  Villiers,  Bad. 
Hewitt,  Abrani  8.,  Sketch  of,  K.  W.  Raymond,  CasM. 
Higginson,  t'ol.  Thomas  Wentwortli,  A.  VV.  Jackson,  NEng. 
Holland,  Compulsory  Education  in,  R.  Moyersoeii,  RGen, 

November. 
Horse,  ilodern  Thoroughbred,  T.  A.  Cook, MonR, November. 
Hor.ses,  Thoroughbred,  in  liXtl,  Bad. 
Horses,  Vice  in,  and  Its  Correction,  F.  M.  Ware,  O. 
Hunter,  The  Wilderness,  O.  Wister,  O. 
Icebergs,  A.  Operti,  Cass. 
Imagination  as  an  Organ  of  Religious  Perception,  A.  Pollop, 

Hom,  November. 
Immortality,  Conditional.  B.  Elmy.  West. 
India,  Etluiographic  Survey  ot,  F.  II.  Brown,  Mac. 
India,  State  of.  Black. 

Indian  Remnant  in  New  England— II.,  G.  J.  Varney,  GBag. 
Indians,  Friends  of  the,  in  Conference,  D.  L.  Pierson,  MisR. 
Indians:    The  Snake  Dancers  of   Tusayau,  C.  F.  Holder, 

NEng. 
Infantry  Tactics,  Evolution  of,  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 
Industrial  Commission,  Unitecl  States,  Work  of  the,  S.  McC. 

Lindsay,  AMRH;  E.  U.  Durand,  WW. 
Insular    Possessions,   Government   of   Our,  A.   W.   Dunn, 

AMRR. 
Inventions,  Unfinished,  C.  W.  Scribner,  CasM. 
Irish  Literary  Theater  and  Its  Affinities,  S.  Gwynn,  Fort. 
Irrigation,  National,  T.  F.  Walsh,  NatM. 
Islands,  The  Empire  of,  J.  Sohn,  Forum. 
Isthmus:  Where  It  Will  Be  Pierced,  NatM. 
Italy : 
Albania,  Relations  with,   D.   Samminiatelli,  RasN,  No- 
vember. 
Artillery,  New,  U.  Allason,  NA,  November  16. 
Austria  and  Italy,  Nou,  November  1. 
Italy,  New  Reign  in,  B.  King,  Contem. 
Love  and  Marriage  in  Italy,  Lena  L.  Pepper,  Chaut. 
Triple  Alliance?  Will  Italy  Renew  the,  R.  Whitehouse, 

Atlant. 
Wealth.  Poverty,  and  Socialism  in  Italy,  L.  Villari,  MonR, 

November. 
Ith.ican  Days,  J.  I.  Manatt,  Atlant. 

Ito  Hirobumi,  Japan's  Greatest  Statesman,  A.  Stead,  RRL. 
Jacksnipe,  Shooting  the,  R.  H.  Johnson  and  F.  Badger,  O. 
.lapan,  Tour  in,  A.  Bellessort,  RDM,  November  15. 
Jesus,  What  the  Nazareth  Years  Did  for,  E.  I.  Bosworth, 

Bib. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel :  Do  We  Really  Know  Him  ?  A.  Birrell, 

Out. 
Jones,  John  Paul,  Sketch  of,  Mary  S.  Smith,  MRN. 
Journalism  for  University  Men,  F.  S.  A.  Lowndes,  Contem. 
Journalism  for  Women,  Mrs.  B.  Lowndes,  LeisH. 
Kennedy,  John  Pendleton,  G.  F.  McUen,  MRN. 
Kindergarten,  Los  Angeles,  December  Doings  in  a,  Florence 

Lawson,  KindR. 
Kindergarten  Training  Schools,  Work  in,— II.,  Virginia  E. 

Graeff,  Kind. 
Labor:    Measurement  of  Unemployment— II.,  W.  F.  Wil- 

loughby,  Yale,  November. 
Labor  Unions,  Employers  and,  G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 
Laborers,  International  Association  for  the  Legal  Protection 

of,  E.  Dubois,  RGen. 
Laces,  Venice,  Making  of,  Ada  Sterling,  Chaut. 
Lake  Winnipeg,  Camping  on,  C.  Hanbury-Williams,  Black. 
Landor,  Waiter  Savage,  G.  M.  Adam,  Can. 
Leonids  for  1901,  W.  W.  Payne,  PopA. 
Lighthouses  on  the  English  Coast— II.,    Gertrude   Bacon, 

LeisH. 
Literary  Problem,  Mechanical  Solution  of  a,  T.  C.  Menden- 

hall.  Pops. 
Literature  and  the  Civil  War,  H.  A.  Beers.  Atlant. 
Li  Hung  Chang,  C.  H.  Fenn,  AMRR;  A.  Michie,  Black;  D. 

C.  Boulger,  Fort;  WW. 
Living,  Cost  of,  Cham. 

Locomotive  Engineer,  Day's  Work  of  a,  H.  H.  Lewis,  WW. 
London  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,  T.  Hopkins,  Cass. 
London  Bridge,  H.  B.  Pliilpott,  PMM. 
London  Churches,  Sir  Christopher  Wren's,  R.  D.  Cleveland, 

NEng. 
Lorna  Doone,  Land  of,  H.  W.  Mabie,  Out. 
Lucretius  and  the  Evolution  Idea,  W.  L.  Poteat,  PopS. 
Lynch,  Judge,  The  Real,  T.  W.  Page,  Atlant. 
Machiavelli,  Political  Tlieory  of,  W.  A.  Dunning,  IntM. 
McKinley,  President  William,  E.  Tallichet,  BU  ;  J.  A.  Kas- 

son,  Cent. 
Madagascar,  Agricultural  Future  of,  A.  Muntz  and  E.  Rous- 

seaux,  RDINl.  December  1. 
Maeterlinck  and  Music,  E.  Newman,  Atlant. 
Mansfield,  Lord,  J.  Buchan,  Atlant. 
Manufacturers,  American,  and  the  Isthmian  Canal,  C.  A. 

McGray,  NatM. 
Manufacturers,  Foreign   Markets   for   Our,  O.  P.  Austin, 

NatM. 
Mare  Island,  Social  Life  at,  Ella  M.  Hammond,  Over. 


Markham,  Edwin,  and  His  Work,  H.  Maxim.  An^A. 
Marriage  and  Modern  Civilization,  W.  S.  Lilly,  NineC. 
Massachusel  ts  Population,  Fecundity  of  the,  R.  R.  Kuczyn- 

ski,  QJEcim,  November. 
Medical  Freedom,  Alexander  Wilder  on.  Arena. 
Military  Novelties,  J.  Scott,  Str. 
iVIilk  Supply  of  New  York  City,  H.  D.  Cliapin,  San. 
Mind  :  Deaf,  Kindergarten  W  ork  for  the,  Charlotte  L.  Mor^ 

gan.  Kind. 
Miracles,  Gospel,  and  Modern  Thought,  J.  B.  Thomas,  Hom. 
Missions: 
Brummana  Missionary  Conference,  F.B.  Meyer,  MisR. 
Chalmers,  .Tames,  the  Apostle  of  New  Guinea,  E.  0.  Stor- 

row,  MisR,  N'ovember. 
Child,  The,  the  Heathen,  and  the  Church,  J.  W.  Conklin, 

MisR. 
China,  Missions  in,  J.  L.  Wluting,  MisR. 
Ecuador,  the  Republic  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  C.  S.  Dew- 

weiler,  MisR,  November. 
India,  .Self-Governing  Orphanage  in,  L.  S.  Gates,  MisH. 
Jews  of  Russia,  S.  H,  Wilkinson,  MisR. 
Malaysia  Mission  Field,  B.  F.  West,  MisR,  November. 
Missionary  Unity,  Movement  of  1901  Toward,  J.  T.  Gracey, 

MisR. 
Moravian  Missionary  Work,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MisR. 
Moslem  Homes,  Glimpse  of,  G.  E.  Post,  MisR. 
Moslem  Women,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Wilson,  MisR. 
New  Guinea,  "  Tamate,"  the  Hero  of,  G.  Robson,  MisR, 

November. 
Northwest,  Home  Missions  in  the,  W.  S.  Holt,  MisR,  No- 
vember. 
Obligation  and  Call  to  Missionary  Work,  J.  L.  Humphrey, 

MisR,  November. 
Rescue  W^ork,  Bed-Rock  Principles  of,  S.  H.Hadley,  MisR, 

November. 
South  India  Protestant  Missions,  J.  P.  .Tones,  MisH. 
Turkish  Empire,  Christian  Forces  in  tlie— HI.,  E.  Riggs, 

MisR. 
Young  People,  Missionary  Meetings  for,  V.  F.  Penrose, 
MisR,  November. 
Monetary  System  and  Business  Conditions,  BankNY,  No- 
vember. 
Monroe  Doctrine :  Shall  It  Be  Modified  ?  W.  Wellman,  NAR. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Some  Aspects  of  the,  S.  Brooks,  Fort. 
Monuments,  A'ncient,  Freshest  Light  from  tiie,  A.  H.  Sayce, 

Hom,  November. 
Moose,  The :  Where  and  How  It  Lives,  A.  J.  Stone,  O. 
Mother  and  Child,  H.  C.  Potter,  Harp. 

Music  in  T'heological  Education,  W.  S.  Pratt,  Hart,  No- 
vember. 
Music.  Programme— II.,  E.  B.  Hill,  Mus. 

Mutiny,  The  Great,  Tale  of  the— XIL,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Corn. 
Naples  During  the  Terror,  M.  d'Ayala,  NA,  November  1. 
Napoleon,  Fouche  and,  L.  Pingaud,  RDM,  November  15. 
National  Defense  Forces  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

States,  C.  S.  Clark,  USM. 
National  Guard  and  Its  Value,  T.  Wilhelm,  Over. 
Nature :  Seeing  Things  Outdoors,  S.  C.  Schmucker,  LHJ. 
Navy,  British,  Fire  Control  in  the,  USM. 
Navy:  Making  a  Man  of  War's  Man,  S.  Vail,  JunM. 
Navy  Yards,  Building  of  Ships  in  the,  G.  J.  Campbell,  Jr., 

Over. 
New  York  City: 
Municipal  CUimpaign,  Scenes  from  the,  L.  Denison,  WW. 
Municipal  Policy,  New,  G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 
New  York  City  in  Winter,  Anne  O'Hagan,  JunM. 
Rebuilding  of  New  York,  M.  G.  CunnifiE  and  A.  Goodrich, 

WW. 
Tammany  Hall,  S.  Brooks,  MonR,  November. 
Women,  Young,  Evening  Recreations  and  Occupations  for, 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Richardson,  Home. 
Newfoundlanders  of  the  Outports,  N.  Duncan,  O. 
Newspaper  Head  Lines,  N.  Babeock,  JunM. 
Newspapers  of  Ancient  Rome,  E.  C.  Lovatelli,  NA,  Novem- 
ber 1. 
Nile  Dam  at  Assouan,  A.  J.  Liversedge,  CasM. 
Nobel,  Alfred  :  His  Life  and  Will,  A.  E.  Spender,  West. 
Nobel  Prizes,  Distribution  of  the,  RRL. 
Nurseries  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  E.  H.  Cooper,  MonR, 

November. 
Opera,  Early,  in  America,  C.  D.  Hess,  Cos. 
"Origin  of  Species,"  Reception  of  the,  PopS, 
Oxford  in  Vacation  Time,  Crit. 

Palestine,  Christian  and  Infidel  in— II.,  D.  C.  Monroe,  IntM. 
Palestine,  Redemption  Of,  by  the  Jews,  I.  Zangwill,  FrL. 
Pan-American  Exposition,  Failure  of  the.  Can, 
Pantomime  Children,  R.  de  Cordova,  Cass. 
Parenthood,  Ella  W.  Wilcox,  Cos. 
Paris  Revolution  of  1830,  A  Woman  in  the.  Harp. 
Park,  Proposed  Appalachian.  N.  S.  Shaler,  NAR. 
Pension  System,  Military,  of  Tennessee,  W.  H.  Glasson, 

Annals. 
Perkins,  George  W.,  W.  J.  Boies,  WW. 

Pei'sian  Gulf,  an  Asiatic  Mediterranean— II.,  P.  Martel,  BU. 
Personal  Liberty,  Bearings  of  Limitation  of,  S.  F,  Scovel, 
Hom, 
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Petroleum  in  California,  W.  L.  Watts,  CasM. 

Philippines:  Manila's  Day  of  Civil  Government,  O.  L.  Law- 
rence, Over. 

Photograpliy  : 
Animals,  Wild,  Camera  Shots  at,  T.  Roosevelt,  WW. 
Farm,  Pholographing  on  the,  W.  I.  L.  Adams,  A  A. 
Fishes,  Living,  Photographing,  H.  V.  Letkeraann,  APB. 
Genre  Pictnres,  H.  Melville,  WPM. 
lllnniinatiun  of  Dark  and  Light  Objects,  A.  T.  Newton, 

WPM. 
Interiors,  Photographing  of,  H.  McB.  Johnstone,  PhoT. 
Liindscape  Photography,  Phases  of,  A.  H.  Hinton,  PhoT. 
Miniatures,  Caiine  Cadby,  WPM. 
Negatives,  Faulty,  Helping,  J.  A.  Tennant,  WPM. 
Ozotype,  Lessons  in— II.,  T.  Mnnly,  PhoT. 
"  Papier  Sepia,"  Preparation  and  LTseof,  R.  Namias,  PhoT. 
Platinotype  Papers,   Red    and    Blue    Tones    with,  J.  H. 

MeCorkle.  PhoT. 
Platinum  Prints,  Brown,  J.  Jofe,  APB. 
Sun  as  a  Painter,  PhoT. 

Physical    Laboratory,   National,   of   Great   Britain,  R.  T. 
Glazebrook,  PopS. 

Physical  Training  for  Women,  J.  V.  Gillman,  O. 

Pillsbury,  John  S.,  a  Public  Servant  of  the  Northwest,  H.  B. 
Hudson,  AMRR. 

Pineapple— King  of  Tropical  Fruits,  R.  W.  Cater,  Cham. 

Piper  Plienomena,  The,  J.  Stewart,  Mind. 

Plague,  Bubonic,  G.  del  Lungo,  RhsN,  November  1. 

Plantin, Christopher, a  Princeof  Publishers,  L.  Keith, LeisH. 

Plants,  Sensory  Mecluinism  of,  D.  T.  MacDougal,  PopS. 

Piatt,  Thomas  Collier,  W.  A.  White.  McCl. 

Poetry  and  Criticism  of  1901,  \\.  M.  Payne,  AMRR. 

Poets-Laureate,  S.  A.  Link,  M  UN. 

Polariscope,  Wonders  of  the,  F.  W.  Saxby,  Str. 

Poles,  Search  for  the,  M  rs.  L.  C.  Van  Voorhis,  FrL. 

Police,  Legal  Powers  of  the,  \V.  J.  Gaynor,  SocS,  Novem- 
ber. 

Preacher's  L^se  of  Illustrations,  J.  Parker,  Horn,  Novem- 
ber. 

Preaching  During  the  Renaissance,  L.  Johnston,  Cath. 

Publicity  as  a  Means  of  Social  Reform,  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 
NAR. 

Publishers  and  the  Postal  Department,  C.  H.  Howard,  Arena. 

Quail  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  O. 

Race  Problem  at  the  South,  H.  A.  Herbert,  SocS,  Novem- 
ber. 

Railroads,  American,  as  Export  Factors,   M.   Mannering, 
NatM. 

Rainfall,  Influence  of,  on  Commerce  and  Politics,  H.  H. 
Clayton,  PopS. 

Reading  Public,  The,  A.  Lang,  Corn. 

Reciprocity  Agitation,  G.  Guiiton,  Gunt. 

Reciprocity  and  Foreign  Trade,  K.  J.  Gibson,  Forum. 

Reciprocity,  Calm  View  of,  G.  B.  Waldron,  Chaut. 

Reciprocity,  Expansion  through,  J.  B.  Osborne,  Atlant. 

Reconstruction  Period  and  its  Political  Outcome— II.,  The 
Abolition  of  Slavery.  1863-1865,  F.  A.  Ogg,  Mod. 

Redmond,  John,  M.P.,  Leader  of  the  Irish  Party.  AMRR. 

Refuse,  Town,  Disposal  of,  W.  F.  Goodrich,  CasM. 

Regeneration  in  the  Egg,  Embryo,  and  Adult,  T.  H.  Morgan, 
A  Nat. 

Religious  Thought,  Revolutions  in,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 

Revolutionary  War,  Coming  of  Peace  in  the,  W.  Wilson, 
Harp. 

Richardson,  Fielding,  and  the  Andrews  Family,  H.  B.  For- 
man.  Fort. 

Rights  of  Men,  W.  A.  Northcott,  Arena. 

Ritual,  Pedigree  of  the,  C.  W.  Rooks,  MRN. 

Roman  Imperators,  E.  H.  Parker,  USM. 

Roosevelt  Administration,  Opportunity  of  the,  M.  Wilcox, 
NAR. 

Roosevelt,  President  Theodore,  Personality  of.  Cent. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  :  Story  of  His  Life— II.,  J.  B.  Walker, 
Cos. 

Roses,  Christmas,  M.  Curtis,  Over. 

Royalty,  Throneless,  F.  Cunliffe-Owen,  JunM. 

Ruby  Mines  of  the  Upper  Burma,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Paget,  Corn. 

lluskin  Colony,  Failure  of  the,  W.  G.  Davis.  Gunt. 

St.  Paul,  Municipal  Improvements  in,  G.  L.  McNutt,  SocS, 
November. 

Salvini,  Tommaso,  Clara  Morris.  McCl. 

San  Francisco,  Municipal  and  Industrial  Betterments  in, 
J.  R.  Freud,  SocS,  November. 

Scent,  Theories  Regarding,  J.  T.  Bailey,  O. 

Scholarship  and  Culture,  Dial,  November  16. 

Schuberfs"  Ave  Maria,"  Lesson  Upon,  F.  W.  Root,  Mus. 

Science  of  To-Day,  E.  Perrier,  RRP,  November  15. 

Sea,  Private  Property  at,  J.  G.  Whiteley,  Forum. 

Sea-Fights,  Old  American,  H.  H.  Boyesen  (3d),  Cos. 

Servant  Question,  Settling  the.  Bertha  L.  Stine,  JunM. 

Ships,  Building  of,  iu  the  Navy  Yard,  G.  J.  Campbell,  Jr., 
Over. 

Siberia:  From  Peking  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Rail,  A.  Stead, 
AMRR. 

Sienkiewicz  and   Seventeenth    Century  Poland,    J.  H.  O. 
Marling,  Mod. 


Sierras,  High.  At  Home  in  the,  H.  R.  Fairclough.  Over. 

sinding,  CUiiistiaTi,  and  His  Works,  Mary  W.  Chase,  Mus. 

Singing  at  Sight,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Mus. 

Skating,  Indoor,  A.  (irosvenor,  NatR. 

Ski,  .\rmiesoii,  M.  Woodward,  Pear. 

Snow  Crystals,  Stoi'y  of  the,  W.  A.  Bentley,  Harp. 

Snow  Mushrooms,  V.  (.'ortiish.  Pear. 

Social  Assiniihition  in  the  United  States,  Sarah  E.  Simons, 
.A.JS.  Xoveinber. 

Social  Institutions,  Some  American,  Sociological  Treatment 
of.  S.  W.  Dike,  A  JS,  November. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


^,    ^  ,        The  Cuban  tariff  question  was  well 

The  Cuban  ■,         ,.  i  i  t         ■       , 

Tariff  at  the  iront  last  inontli,  and  private 
Question,  interests,  as  so  often  in  such  cases,  were 
endeavoring  to  usurp  the  functions  of  statesman- 
ship. They  went  further  than  usual,  however, 
and  the  country  was  treated  to  the  somewhat 
novel  spectacle  of  the  opposing  private  interests 
coming  together  through  their  designated  agents 
and  agreeing  upon  a  compromise  which  they 
seemed  to  take  for  granted  would  be  accepted  by 
Congress  and  the  President.  The  terms  of  this 
arrangement,  in  brief,  were  that  we  sliould  con- 
tinue to  collect  the  present  high  duties  upon  raw 
Cuban  sugar,  but  should  then  pay  back  a  large 
part  of  the  amount  collected  as  a  rebate  to  Cuban 
sugar  planters.  This  protocol  between  the  beet- 
sugar  lobby  and  the  Cuban  cane-sugar  lobby 
failed  to  find  the  approval  in  official  quarters  that 
liad  been  anticipated  for  it.  Congress  has  all 
along  been  amply  supplied  with  information,  and 
no  legitimate  interest,  public  or  private,  has  been 
very  greatly  furthered  by  the  presence  in  Wash- 
ington of  clamorous  agents,  whether  of  beet 
men,  cane  men,  or  refiners, — although  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  think  that  any  of  them  have 
employed  discreditable  methods  or  been  guilty 
of  any  impropriety  other  tlian  excessive  zeal  for 
particular  interests. 

Large    issues    of   statesmanship   and' 
^eone^Xd'"  P^^'^lic  morality  always  have  to  make 

their  way  against  the  resistance  of 
greedy  and  selfish  private  interests.  The  essen- 
tial question  just  now  is  whether  or  not  Cuba 
ought  to  be  given  hospitality  inside  the  lines  of 
our  trade  zone.  A  few  people  interested  in 
beet -sugar  culture, — not  all  of  them  in  the  pecun- 
iary sense,  for  some  of  them  are  merelv  enthu- 
siasts in  American  agricultural  promotion, — 
fought  bitterly  against  the  annexation  of  Ha- 
waii, having  previously  sought  to  destroy  the 
Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty  ;  and  later  they  op- 
posed with  all  their  might  the  annexation  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  extension  to  that  island  of 
our  svstem  of  domestic  free  trade.      Tliese  same 


beet-sugar  fanatics  would,  if  they  could,  at  once 
expel  Louisiana  from  the  L^nion  because  that 
State  has  the  effrontery  to  produce  cane  sugar. 
Such  a  policy  is  protectionism  gone  mad.  The 
reasonable  policy  of  protectionism  always  subor- 
dinates each  particular  interest  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  While  the  true  pro- 
tectionist holds  to  the  doctrine  that  the  tariff 
against  foreign  competing  pi'oducts  as  advocated 
by  the  Merrills,  the  McKinleys,  and  the  Ding- 
leys  has  aided  in  the  upbuilding  of  American 
wealth  and  prosperity,  he  does  not  fail  to  see 
thai  far  more  important  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  economic  strength  have 
been  its  possession  of  varied  resources  and  the 
absolute  freedom  of  trade  that  has  prevailed 
within  our  own  boundaries.  From  time  to  time 
we  have  brought  new  territory  within  our  polit- 
ical and  economic  system  ;  and  wliile  this  has  al- 
ways, directly  or  indirectly,  resulted  in  disad- 
vantage to  certain  individuals  or  interests,  it 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  always  been  beneficial  to 
the  country  as  a  whole. 


The  beet-sugar  interest  of  the  United 
^fieclpr'ocluf  States  seems  destined  to  have  a  great 

future  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  least 
necessary  that,  in  order  to  bring  this  about,  we 
should  forthwith  doom  the  West  Indies  to  misery 
and  ruin.  Our  beet-sugar  industry  is  not  grow- 
ing fast  enough  at  present  to  take  care  of  the 
yearly  increase  in  the  total  sugar  consumption  of 
our  own  people.  Cuba  could  enjoy  unrestricted 
commercial  union  with  the  L^nited  States,  with 
the  result  of  a  wonderful  regeneration  of  the 
island,  without  crippling  the  American  beet- 
sugar  production  or  in  any  important  sense  hurt- 
ing its  prospects.  Meanwhile,  the  rehabilitation 
of  Cuba  through  the  opening  of  our  markets  to 
her  leading  products  would  be  promptly  met,  in 
return,  by  arrangements  which  would  give  us  the 
exclusive  control  of  her  markets  for  food  sup- 
plies, textile  goods,  machinery,  and  miscellaneous 
products.  The  number  of  American  farmers  who 
would  be  benefited  by  tlie  growth  of  the  Cuban 
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market  for  our  flour,  meats,  canned  vegetables, 
goods  made  of  American  cotton,  and  other  prod- 
ucts is  at  least  five  times  as  great  as  tlie  number 
whose  home  market  for  sugar  beets  might  be 
sliglitly  depressed  by  the  free  competition  of 
Cuban  cane  su^ar. 


From  the 
Farmer's 


After  all,  the  future  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  in  this  country  will  depend 
standpoint.  ^^^  nearly  so  much  upon  tariff  con- 
siderations as  upon  two  great  domestic  factors — 
namely,  continued  increase  in  the  total  consump- 
tion of  sugar,  and  the  demonstrated  advantage 
to  the  average  farmer  of  the  growth  of  sugar 
beets  as  an  auxiliar}''  crop  in  a  scheme  of  diversi- 
fied farming.  "With  sugar  at  a  somewhat  lower 
price  than  now  prevails,  the  i^er  capita  home  con- 
sumption would  materially  increase ;  besides  which, 
a  new  and  enormous  demand  for  sugar  would 
arise  from  factories  scattered  through  the  farm- 
ing regions  for  making  condensed  milk,  or  for 
preserving  fruits  and  jams  for  export  trade, 
England  and  Switzerland,  which  buy  sugar  in 
the  lowest  markets  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
port bounties  paid  to  beet  -  sugar  producers  by 
the  European  governments,  have  developed  such 
industries  to  a  vast  extent,  although  they  import 
practically  all  of  the  berries  and  fruits  as  well  as 
the  sugar.  Our  farmers,  who  raise  sugar  beets 
for  neighboring  factories,  use  the  pulp,  after  the 
saccharine  element  has  been  extracted,  as  a  nutri- 
tious food  for  live  stock.  Thus,  the  conditions  sur. 
rounding  the  growth  of  sugar  beets  by  American 
farmers  are  naturally  advantageous  ;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  is  not  to  be  dependent 
in  any  exclusive  sense  upon  tariff  considerations. 

-  ,  There  are  good  reasons,  growing  out 
Immediate  of  the  diversity  of  language  and  cus- 
Needs.  iq^^  -^Jiy  Cuba  should  not  now  be 
made  a  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  its  international  position  should  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  our  own.  But  its  condi- 
tions demand  a  policy  of  reciprocity  in  trade  re- 
lations that  might  in  due  time  grow  into  com- 
plete commercial  union.  The  best  sentiment  of 
the  country  thoroughly  indorses  the  stand  taken 
by  the  President  in  his  message.  We  owe  it  to 
our  own  self-respect,  in  view  of  the  history  we 
have  made  in  the  past  four  years,  to  open  our 
markets  on  liberal  terms  to  Cuban  products. 
Public  morality  requires  it  ;  and  it  happens  that 
this  is  also  in  the  exact  line  of  a  really  sound  and 
profitable  trade  policy.  The  immediate  exigen- 
cies are  very  serious.  This  is  the  seventh  year 
since  the  war  for  independence  began  ;  and  that 
struggle  devastated  the  island.  The  people  are 
in  great  poverty  and  distress.     This  year's  sugar 


Pholoyraplic(.i  at  Central  Valicy  in  January  tur  tins  niagazine. 

HON.    TOMAS    ESTRADA    PALM  A,    WHO    IS    TO    BE    PRESIDElNr 

OK  CUBA. 

crop,  if  we  keep  the  tariff  barriers  up,  will  in  the 
main  have  been  produced  at  an  actual  loss.  No 
relief  is  asked  except  in  the  form  of  tariff  con- 
cessions. Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  and 
our  Western  beet-sugar  growers,  all  taken  to- 
gether, produce  perhaps  20  percent,  of  the  sugar 
that  the  American  public  consumes.  If  we  let 
this  year's  Cuban  crop  enter  our  ports  on  favor- 
able terms,  we  shall  benefit  a  hundred  American 
citizens  where  we  might  put  one  to  a  possible 
slight  disadvantage,  and  we  shall  at  the  same 
time  perform  as  just  and  as  necessary  an  act  of 
relief  for  Cuba  as  when  in  1898  we  put  an  end 
to  Spanish  domination.  Our  sanitary  reforms 
and  our  public-school  system  in  Cuba  are  all 
-very   well  in  their  way  ;  everybody  admits  that 
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they  ouglit  to  be  maintained.  But  love's  labor 
will  have  been  lost  in  those  directions  if  we 
refuse  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Cubans  to 
earn  a  living.  Clean  streets  and  public  schools 
do  not  satisfy  empty  stomachs. 

^,    ^         We  have    mentioned   elsewhere    the 

The  True         ,         .  r>    m  t-i  t       -t.   i 

Line  of  election  ot  iomas  ilistrada  ralma  to 
Policy.  ^j^g  presidency  of  the  Cuban  Republic. 
"We  shall  make  it  easily  possible  for  him  to  main- 
tain perfect  peace  and  order,  to  keep  up  the  sani- 
tary system,  to  develop  the  schools,  to  preserve 
the  public  credit,  and  in  all  respects  to  make 
Cuba  justify  all  our  best  expectations,  if  we  will 
but  provide  a  market  for  the  products  of  Cuban 
agriculture.  Our  intervention,  our  three  years 
of  occupation  and  control,  and  our  insistence 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  Piatt  amendment, 
have  made  our  further  course  of  action  simple 
and  plain.  We  must  treat  Cuba,  for  trade  pur- 
poses, very  much  as  an  integral  part  of  our  own 
territory  ;  knowing  full  well  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  question  of  the  political  annex- 
ation of  Cuba  can  be  safely  left  to  the  future. 
Nor  is  this  any  self-denying  ordinance  on  our 
part,  for  our  true  national  interests  do  not  find 
their  spokesman  in  Mr.  Oxnard,  but  in  the  Pres- 
ident ;  and  from  our  own  economic  standpoint,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  the  army  and  navy  and  the 
national  defenses.  Secretary  Root  and  General 
Wood  have  stated  the  true  policy  in  detail  and 
with  emphasis,  and  the  President  has  set  forth 
its  principles  in  no  uncertain  tone. 

Explanation  was  made  in  these  pages 
Philippine  last  month  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
Tanff.  cision  by  virtue  of  which  it  became 
necessary  to  pass  a  law  in  order  to  give  validity 
to  the  tariff  arrangements  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  executive  order  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States.  A  bill  was  quickly 
passed  through  the  House  ratifying  the  tariff 
which  the  Philippine  Commission  had  fixed  upon 
goods  entering  the  islands,  and  establishing  the 
regular  Dingley  rates  upon  Philippine  products 
entering  the  United  States, — further  requiring, 
however,  tliat  the  entire  amount  of  duty  thus 
collected  in  our  ports  upon  Philippine  products 
should  be  kept  as  a  special  fund  and  paid  over 
to  the  treasury  of  the  islands.  When  this  House 
bill  was  received  in  the  Senate,  it  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  of 
which  Senator  Lodge  is  chairman  ;  and  the  Re- 
publican majority  of  that  committee  decided  to 
recommend  a  uniform  reduction  of  25  per  cent, 
on  the  Dingley  rates,  besides  a  further  reduction 
to  oft'set  any  export  duties  paid  in  the  islands. 
If  this  plan  should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 


accepted  by  the  House,  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pines would  enter  the  United  States  at  about  35 
per  cent,  reduction  from  the  regular  tariff  sched- 
ule. The  Democratic  minority  of  Senator  Lodge's 
Philippine  Committee  decided  to  make  a  separate 
report  in  favor  of  absolute  free  trade  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States  for  so  long 
a  time  as  the  islands  remained  a  part  of  our  ter- 
ritory, further  advising  that  the  archipelago  be 
put  on  an  independent  footing  as  soon  as  possible, 
without  a  continuance  of  tariff  concessions.  If 
the  Philippines  are  to  remain  under  the  American 
flag,  freedom  of  trade  wall  undoubtedly  be  estab- 
lished sooner  or  later  between  the  islands  and  the 
United  States.  This,  however,  must  await  pacifi- 
cation, and  the  establishment  of  a  revenue  system 
that  will  lessen  the  dependence  of  the  islands 
upon  receipts  at  the  custom-houses. 

The  ruling  spirits  of  the  French  com- 

Panama  .      ^.    ^.  •       i      i  ^         c 

uersiis       pany  that  bad  acquired  tlie  assets  of 
Nicaragua,    ^j^^    ^j^^     bankrupt     Panama     canal 

scheme,  and  that  had  been  proposing  to  find  a 
market  in  the  United  States,  were  greatly  dis- 
concerted when  our  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
made  its  report  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route. 
M.  Hutin  was  deposed  from  the  Panama  presi- 
dency last  month,  and  fresh  instructions  were 
sent  by  cable  to  the  company's  agents  in  the 
United  States.  M.  Hutin  seems  to  have  labored 
under  tlie  impression  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment could  be  dickered  with  ;  and  so,  after  first 
proposing  much  higher  figures,  he  had  ended  by 
naming  |l09, 141,500  as  the  price  at  which  his 
company  would  sell  out.  The  Walker  Commis- 
sion, of  course,  had  no  authority  to  make  a 
counter- proposition,  and  could  merely  report  this 
price.  It  was  prepared,  however,  to  inform  the 
President  and  Congress  that,  as  a  result  of  its 
investigations,  the  sum  total  of  all  the  assets  of 
the  Panama  company  might  be  estimated  as  worth 
$40,000,000,  this  sum  including  the  Panama 
Railroad.  The  company  hastened,  accordingly,  to 
make  it  known  to  our  authorities  at  Washington 
that  itw^ould  sellat  the  commission's  price.  Panama 
has  long  been  virtually  an  abandoned  enterprise. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  new  company's  show' 
of  activit}''  within  the  past  year  or  two  has  not 
been  a  part  of  its  plan  to  head  off  the  Nicaragua 
project  and  sell  its  unfinished  work  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  face  of  this  latest  aspect  of  the 
canal  situation,  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  9  passed  the  Hepburn  bill  by  a  vote  of 
307  to  2.  This  measure  adopts  the  Nicaragua 
route,  authorizes  the  President  to  make  the  proper 
arrangements  for  i-ight  of  way,  appropriates  money, 
and  instructs  the  War  Department  to  dig  the 
canal  forthwith. 
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Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  as  cliairman 
meinai'ftl'^ort  °^  the  Committee  having  charge  of  the 

matter  in  the  Senate,  found  that  a 
majority  of  his  colleagues  in  that  committee  were 
not  ready  to  support  him  in  his  plan  to  push  the 
Hepburn  bill  without  further  consideration  of  the 
Panama  alternative.  The  Walker  Canal  Com- 
mission had  reported  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey 
the  impression  that  possibly  it  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  Panama  route  but  for  the  financial  and 
otlier  obstacles  interposed  by  the  pretensions  and 
claims  of  the  French  company.  The  new  offer 
of  the  Panama  Company  to  sell  out  at  a  reduced 
price  seemed  important  enough,  therefore,  to 
President  Roosevelt  to  justify  his  submitting  it  to 
the  Walker  Commission  for  a  supplementary 
report.  The  commission  assembled  promptly 
and  gave  such  a  report  to  the  President  on 
Saturday,  January  18,  and  the  public  was  at 
once  informed  that  this  report  was  favorable  in 
the  main  to  the  Panama  proposal.  It  became 
evident  that  the  situation  thus  created  raised 
questions  which  could  not  be  properly  settled  by 
Congress  without  the  most  careful  deliberation. 

Mr.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  who  had, 
^Neces'ar°"  iMi^ediately  upon  giving  up  the  Post- 
master-Generalship resumed  his  for- 
mer duties  as  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
came  out  emphatically  in  that  paper  in  favor  of 
the  plan  of  leaving  the  choice  of  a  route  to  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  President  after  careful 
deliberation, — Congress  meanwhile  deciding  ab- 
solutely in  favor  of  building  a  canal  and  making 
the  needful  appropriations  of  money.  If  it 
should  seem  best  for  the  United  States  to  invest 
approximately  $200,000,000  in  constructing  a 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  it  would 


AN  ELKPHANT  ON  HIS  HANDS. 


"  The  elephant  ate  all  night,  and  the  elephant  ate  all  day. 
And  every  cent  of  his  earnings  went  to  furnish  the  beast 
withhuy.'"— Wang. 

From  the  Trihune  (New  York). 


TFIE  YANKEE  AND  THE  FRENCHMAN. 

"Wait— wait,  monsieur;  fifty  per  cent,  discount  on  ze  deal! 
Come,  buy  him ! "  —From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 

put  our  government  in  the  position  of  being  com- 
pelled practically  to  police  and  govern  that  entire 
strip  of  land.  Under  the  circumstances,  there- 
fore, it  might  be  well  for  the  United  States  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
for  the  out-and-out  acquisition  of  the  State  of 
Panama  at  a  liberal  price,  on  condition  that  Co- 
lombia should  satisfy  all  legitimate  French  claims 
and  turn  over  to  our  government  the  franchises, 
concessions,  and  assets  of  the  Panama  Company. 
This  would  give  the  United  States  control  of 
alternative  canal  I'outes  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
would  also  put  our  government  in  the  best  pos- 
sible position  to  maintain  peace  and  order  and  to 
protect  and  defend  the  canal. 

It  may  be  that,  after  all,  the  Panama 
^  oT^J''!/*'^/*'' i"oute  has  a  preponderance  of  advan- 
tages in  its  favor,  although  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  not  thought  so.  The 
members  of  the  Walker  Commission  are  men  of 
the  highest  probity  and  of  great  ability.  If  they 
think  best,  in  view  of  the  latest  offer  of  the 
Panama  speculators,  to  withdraw  their  recommen- 
dation of  the  Nicaragua  route,  their  judgment 
must  be  entitled  to  very  great  respect,  and 
might  be  conclusive.  But  it  is  worth  while  to 
warn  the  country  that  very  much  of  the  fresh 
agitation  for  the  Panama  route  is  far  indeed 
from  being  entitled  to  respect.  This  fact  may 
have  influenced  the  House  of  Representatives 
in   voting    so    promptly   and    so    emphatically. 
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IN  WHICH  DITCH  wii.L  HE  SINK  THE  WALLET  ?— From  the  HcraJd  (Boston). 


The  people  of  this  country  liave  shown  in 
every  possible  way,  through  a  long  term  of 
years,  that  tliey  want  the  canal,  and  that  they 
prefer  the  Nicaragua  route.  This  last  commis- 
sion, which  has  had  $1,000,000  to  spend  in  mak- 
ing a  final  survey,  has  declared  that  it  has  found 
a  solution  for  every  one  of  the  engineering  prob- 
lems that  the  Nicaragua  route  involves,  and  that 
the  project  is  commercially  feasible.  Every  one 
who  had  thought  about  the  matter  at  all  knew 
that  in  case  the  expected  report  was  in  favor  of 
Nicaragua  the  Panama  company  would  come  for- 
ward with  plenty  of  newspaper  backing,  and  with 
the  aid  of  other  powerful  though  invisible  in- 
terests. If  the  Government  were  not  in  the  canal 
business,  and  private  capitalists  should  propose 
to  buy  Panama^  they  would  not  pay  |40,000, 
000,  nor  one-lialf  that  sum,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  only  marketable  asset  the  Panama  com- 
pany possesses  is  its  stock  in  the  railroad,  which 
our  commission  has  valued  at  $6,850,000.      The 


Panama  Canal  simply  represents  a  gigantic  fail- 
ure. The  new  Panama  company  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  capital,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
under  any  circumstances  capitalists  could  be  in- 
di;ced,  in  the  hope  of  commercial  profits,  to  build 
a  canal  by  any  route.  Private  capital  must  be  as- 
sured of  direct  and  immediate  profits.  A  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  can  invest  money  for  the 
indirect  benefits  that  will  acci'ue.  An  isthmian 
canal  will  promote  American  commerce  and  trade, 
and  help  to  develop  our  shipping  interests.  It  will 
also  have  its  important  relation  to  the  national  de- 
fense. Thus,  the  object-lesson  given  by  Captain 
Clark's  long  voyage  in  the  Oregoyi,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  reinforce  the  North  Atlantic 
fleet  in  Cuban  waters,  did  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  crystallize  the  canal  sentiment  of 
the  country  into  an  insistent  demand.  The 
relative  importance  of  these  indirect  advan- 
tages must  be  carefully  considered,  in  choosing 
a  route. 
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,,    .,         The   PivsidcMit's  scU'otiun   of  the  re- 

The  new  .    .  .     ,  i        c< 

Secretary  of  tiniig  governor  ol   Jowa  to  be  teecre- 
the  Treasury.  ^.^^.^  ^f  ^|,g  Treasury,  to  fill  tlie  place 

that  becomes  vacant  on  February  1  through  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  (iage,  was  wholly  unexpected 
to  the  country,  but  none  the  less  satisfactory. 
We  are  glad  to  publish  elsewhere  in  this  number 
an  appreciative  character  sketch  of  the  Hon. 
Leslie  M.  Shaw  from  the  competent  pen  of  a  well- 
known  Iowa  writer.  Governor  Shaw  is  a  typical 
product  of  a  State  that  is  credited  with  possessing 
a  higher  average  of  intelligence  than  any  other  in 
the  country.  It  is  a  State  without  large  cities, 
without  many  rich  people,  and  with  practically 
no  abject  poverty.  Governor  Shaw  obtained  his 
collegiate  and  legal  education  in  his  own  State, 
and  was  successful  in  the  town  of  Denison  as  a 
local  business  man  and  banker  as  well  as  lawyer 
before  attaining  much  prominence  in  politics. 
With  a  clear  mind,  a  remarkable  talent  for  dis- 
tinguishing truth  from  sophistry,  and  a  still  more 
unusual  ability  to  express  his  views  convincingly, 
Mr.  Shaw's  opportunity  came  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  West  was  in  confusion  and  doubt  over 
the  money  question.  His  speeches  for  sound 
money  earned  for  him  the  political  preferment  that 
came  promptly  in  the  form  of  the  governorship. 

When  Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New 
Honors  York,  was  on  his  Western  speaking- 
tour  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1900,  Governor  Shaw  accompanied  him 
for  a  week  or  more.  The  New  Yorker  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Towan  speak  again 
and  again  ;  and  his  judgment  was  that  he 
Iiad  never  heard  any  such  telling  popular  pre- 
sentations of  monetary  and  financial  questions 
as  Governor  Shaw  was  making  in  that  campaign. 
The  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  was  first  offered 
to  Governor  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  who  for  per- 
sonal reasons  found  it  inconvenient  to  accept. 
Thereupon  the  President  offered  it  to  Governor 
Shaw,  who,  on  the  completion  of  his  second 
term,  was  about  to  make  over  his  high  office  to 
the  governor-elect,  Kon.  A.  B.  Cummins.  Iowa 
now  has  two  membei's  of  the  cabinet,  and  will, 
of  course,  keep  them,  since  there  is  no  thought  of 
the  retirement  of  Secretary  Wilson.  More  than 
other  cabinet  positions,  the  Secretaryship  of  Agri- 
culture requii'es  technical  and  expert  qualifica- 
tions, and  Mr.  Wilson  has  filled  the  place  so 
successfully  that  he  belongs  to  the  wliole  country 
rather  than  to  any  one  State.  In  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Iowa  holds  the  Speakership  of  the  House  ; 
in  Mr.  Allison,  it  has  perhaps  the  most  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  otherwise 
admirably  represented  in  Congress  and  in  ap- 
pointive offices  at  Washington. 


Mr.    Allison,    by   tlie   way,    was    last 
^slVauIrT*  Jiionth,  by  the  unanimous  action  of  the 

Republican  majority  in  the  Iowa  Leg- 
islature, accoi'ded  another  tei'in  in  the  Senate, 
which  will  be  his  sixth  On  the  expiration,  next 
year,  of  his  present  term,  he  will  have  served 
thirty  consecutive  years  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  DoUi- 
ver,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Governor  Shaw 
to  the  seat  uiade  vacant  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Gear,  was  selected  by  the  Legislature,  last  month, 
as  Mr.  Allison's  colleague.  Senator  Foraker  has 
been  reelected  by  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  in 
Maryland,  Mr.  Gorman,  who  has  been  out  of 
office  for  a  time,  has  been  elected  to  the  Senate  to 
succeed  Mr.  Wellington.  The  contest  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  over  the  Senatorship  has  re- 
sulted in  the  success  of  ex -Governor  McCreary, 
for  many  years  a  leading  figure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Gorman 
and  Mr.  McCreary  in  the  Senate  will  add  much 
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From  tile  jFoitrnal,  N.  V. 

SENATOR  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW  AND  HIS  BRIDE. 

(From  a  photograph  taken  as  they  were  leaving  the 
church  at  Nice.) 

to  the  strength  of  the  Democratic  side.  The 
lamented  deatli  of  Senator  Sewell,  of  Xew  Jersey, 
which. occurred  on  December  27,  made  a  vacancy 
to  fill  which  a  number  of  candidates  promptly 
appeared,  the  two  leading  ones  being  Mr.  Griggs, 
recently  United  States  Attorney  -  General,  and 
Mr.  John  F.  Dryden,  a  prominent  insurance  and 
business  man.  Senator  Piatt,  of  Xew  York,  an- 
nounced, last  month,  that  he  would  be  a  candidate 
for  another  term,  while  the  marriage  of  his  col- 
league. Senator  Depew,  was  the  theme  of  much 
friendly  note  and  comment  in  the  newspapers. 

^^g         The  Schley  controversy  has  continued 

Schley       to  be  a  prominent  topic,  especially  in 

Controversy,  ^j^^  g^^^^j^  ^^^^  ^j ^^^     Secretary  Long, 

having  promptly  approved  the  conclusions  of  the 
court  of  inquiry,  and  having  accepted  the  views 
of  Rear- Admirals  Benham  and   Ramsay  on  the 


points  in  which  the}'  were  not  in  accord  with 
Admiral  Dewey,  the  subject  was  dropped  in  so 
far  as  the  Navy  Department  was  concerned. 
President  Roosevelt  promptly  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Xavy  to  have  Mr.  Maclay  (whose 
aspersions  had  led  to  Admiral  Schley's  demand 
for  a  court  of  inquiry)  summarily  discharged 
from  his  position  in  the  Xew  York  navy  yard. 
Subsequently,  Admiral  Schley  sought  tlie  privi- 
lege of  a  personal  appeal  to  the  President  from 
the  findings  of  the  court,  witli  results  not  yet 
made  public.  The  admiral  has,  meanwhile,  been 
the  recipient  of  many  honors  in  the  course  of 
a  Southern  trip.  A  much-discussed  incident 
apropos  of  the  Schley  case  was  the  formal  repri- 
mand of  General  Miles  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Root,  on  account  of  a  public  statement  in 
which  General  Miles  had  said  that  he  agreed 
with  tlie  views  favorable  to  Schley  expressed  in 
Dewey's  sepai-ate  report.  The  President  and 
cabinet  had  determined  to  stop  the  public  dis- 
cussion by  oificers  in  either  service  of  personal 
matters  relating  to  the  army  and  navy.  Many 
people  deeply  regretted  that  so  distinguished  a 
veteran  and  public  servant  as  General  Miles 
should  have  been  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of 
a  reprimand  ;  yet  everybody  must  also  recognize 
the  fact  that  this  stern  action  in  the  interests  of 
discipline  has  had  a  useful  effect. 


Some 

Special 
Envoys. 


America  is  to  be  represented  in  Eu- 
rope by  special  envoys,  this  year,  in 
honor  of  two  coronations.  First 
comes  that  of  the  young  king  of  Spain,  in  May  ; 
and  President  Roosevelt  has  appointed  Dr.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry  to  bear  official  expressions  of  our  good- 
will. This  appointment  derives  peculiar  fitness 
from  the  fact  that  Di-.  Currv  was  our  minister  at 
^ladrid  when  the  present  heir  to  the  Spanish 
throne  was  born.  The  next  coronation  is  that  of 
King  Edward  VIT.  of  England,  which  occurs  in 

June.  The  President 
has  named  the  Hon. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  of 
Xew  York,  as  special 
ambassador,  and  Gen. 
James  H.  AYilson,  of 
Delaware,  will  repre- 
sent the  army,  while 
Captain  Clark  will  rep- 
resent the  navy.  It  is 
said  that  President  Mc- 
Kinley  had  decided  to 
confer  the  honor  of 
this  appointment  upon 
Mr.  Reid,  and  that 
when  this  fact  became 
DR.  J.  L.  M. CURRY.  kuowu   to   President 
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^~-*'  1^^ 


.^ft-. 


Capt.  Charles  E.  CUark,  U.S.N. 
(Representing  the  navy.) 


Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid. 
(Special  ambassador.) 


Gen.  James  H.  Wilson,  U.S.A. 
(Representing  the  army.) 


AMERICANS  WHO  SVllA.  ATTEND  THE  CORONATION  OF  KING  EDWARD  VIT. 


Roosevelt  lie  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  out  what 
would  have  been  his  predecessor's  wishes.  Mr. 
Reid  was  special  ambassador  at  the  Queen's  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  in  I'SOT,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain  at  Paris,  and  for  several  years  was  our  min- 
ister to  France.  General  Wilson  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  made  a  major- 
general  of  volunteers  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
recent  war  with  Spain.  Captain  Clark's  famous 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn  in  command  of  the  coast  - 
defense  battleship  Oregon,  which  he  handled  like 
a  swift  cruiser,  and  the  magnificent  part  he  sub- 
sequently bore  in  the  sea  fight  off  Santiago,  have 
given  him  a  place  of  undying  fame  in  the  annals 
of  our  navy  ;  and  he  is  a  man  upon  whom  the 
country  is  very  glad  to  see  honors  descend. 


struments.  Thousands  of  Democrats  had  left 
Tammany  Hall,  and  a  concerted  movement  was 
on  foot,  aided  by  influential  Democratic  leaders 
of  the  State  of  New  York  outside  of  the  city,  to 
build  ufi  a  new  organization  that  should  supersede 


Tammany's 

New 

Leader. 


Another  whose  name  is  associated 
with  the  Oregon  came  into  even  more 
conspicuous  note  than  did  Captain 
Clark,  last  month.  This  was  the  man  who  de- 
signed that  battleship  and  superintended  her  con- 
struction— namely,  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  younger  generation  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  who 
afterward  attained  fame  as  a  naval  designer  and 
is  now  a  prosperous  shipbuilder  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Mr.  Nixon's  new  distinction  is  that  of 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  Mr.  Richar-d  Croker 
having  resigned  and  named  the  younger  man  as 
his  successor.  Tammany  Hall's  defeat  in  the  re- 
cent municipal  election  has  been  generally  attrib- 
uted to  the  deep  public  disapproval  of  Croker's 
methods,  and  particularly  of  Croker's  chosen  in- 
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Tammany  and  be  recognized  as 
the  true  local  agenc)^  of  t  lie  great 
Democratic  national  party.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Tam- 
many's future  required  reorgan- 
ization from  within.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  been  identified  with  Tam- 
many Hall  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  has  been  one  of  sev- 
eral young  men  of  education  and 
repute  who  have  been  favored 
and  advanced  in  many  ways  by 
Croker.  It  is  remembered  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  Croker 
ostensiljly  retired  from  Tam- 
man}'^  Hall  and  put  Mr.  John  0. 
Sheelian  in  charge  ;  but  subse- 
quently he  came  back  and  laid 
hold  of  the  reins  of  authority. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that 
his  present  retirement  is  only 
temporary,  and  that  he  will  be 
in  charge  again  two  years  hence 
when  the  municipal  elections 
come  around. 


An    almost  incredi- 
ble chano-e    for    the 


The  New 

City  .,.^    ^..^.,^ 

about  with  the  installation  of 
the  new  city  government  under 
Mayor  Low  and  his  associates. 
Economy  and  efficiency  are  the 
watchwords  in  all  departments. 
Petty  abuses  are  being  lopped 
off,  hundreds  of  supernumera- 
ries are  being  dropped  from  the 
pay-rolls,  and  high  standards  of 
justice  and  intelligence,  with 
true  business-like  energy,  ai'e  ruling  throughout 
the  city  as  almost  never  before.  As  a  result  of  the 
first  year  of  Mayor  Low's  administration,  the 
taxpayers  of  New  York  will  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  show  for  their  money  than  in  any  year 
under  Mayor  Van  Wyck.  The  methods  of  the 
police  department  are  notably  improved  under 
tiie  firm  direction  of  the  new  superintendent. 
Colonel  Partridge,  and  the  military  methods  of 
his  deputies.  There  is  always  danger,  however, 
in  New  York  that  the  contrast  between  a  thor- 
oughly honest  and  sound  administration  of  the 
police  department  and  a  dishonest  and  cornipt 
one  may  be  a  good  deal  obscured  through  the 
sharp  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  among  the 
best  people  regarding  the  duty  of  the  police  to- 
ward certain  forms  of  law-breaking,  and,  above 
all,  toward  violations  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
business  of  liquor -selling. 


MR.  RICHARD  CROKER,   WHO  RETIRES  FROM  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  TA.MMANY. 


The  Sunday- 
Closing 
Question. 


There  are  alvvays  those  who  would 
judge  the  police  administration  almost 
solelv  bv  its  success  in  enforcing  the 
Sunday-closing  law.  The  difficulty  of  such  en- 
forcement is  so  great  that  Bishop  Potter,  Dr. 
Rainsford,  and  some  otlier  clergymen  demand  the 
legal  opening  of  saloons  during  certain  hours 
every  Sunday  ;  while  other  clergymen  would 
follow  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  in  holding  that  the 
question  of  Sunday  opening  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  local  option  by  wards.  A  majority  of 
the  clergy,  however,  insist  upon  the  maintenance 
and  enforcement  of  the  present  law,  which  re- 
quires absolute  Sunday  closing.  For  a  time, 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  president  of  the  police 
board,  the  Sunday-closing  law  came  pretty  near 
being  enforced  ;  but  never  at  any  other  time. 
Its  existence  has  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
levvino-  of  svstematic  blackmail.    Mavor  Low  and 
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the  present  superintendent  of  police  ilo  not  believe 
that  tiie  Siuuiay-closiiig  law  can  be  completely 
enforced,  but  they  think  it  feasible  to  prevent  its 
more  open  and  manifest  violations,  and,  above 
all.  to  break  up  the  practice  of  blackmail.  Since 
Mayor  Low  came  into  office,  the  saloons  have 
kept  their  front  doors  closed  on  Sunday  and  have 
maintained  outward  quiet  and  order  ;  but  the 
police  have  not  been 
instructed  to  use  espi- 
onage or  to  give  them- 
selves much  concern 
over  the  question 
whether  or  not  side 
doors   were    unh)cked. 

It    will    be 

The 
"Raines  Law  "  r  e  m  e  m  - 

"°^"'-  bered  that 
several  years  ago,  in 
order  to  relieve  some- 
what the  strain  between 
the  I'igid  Sunday  laws 
of  the  State  and  the 
Sunday  drinking  cus- 
toms of  a  large  part  of 
the  population  of  the 
metropolis,  the  so-called 
' '  Raines  law  "  was  en- 
acted. The  purpose  of 
this  law  wa,s  to  enable 
a  large  number  of  sa- 
loons to  become  in  the 
legal  sense  hotels,  and 
in  that  capacity  to  do 
business  on  Sunday. 
These  so-called  "  Raines 
law  hotels"  were 
obliged  to  have  at  least 
ten  bedrooms,  availa- 
ble for  lodgers,  and  al- 
ways, on  Sundays,  to  serve  meals  with  drinks. 
The  courts  subsequently  construed  this  last  pro- 
vision in  the  most  technical  sense,  so  that  a  single 
stale  sandwich  suffices  to  accompany  hundreds 
of  glasses  of  beer.  Since  for  most  of  these  sa- 
loons it  was  not  feasible  to  do  a  legitimate  hotel 
business,  the  temptation  was  strong  to  allow  the 
rooms  to  be  renteil  for  gambling  and  other  objec- 
tionable purposes.  There  are  more  than  twelve 
thousand  drinking  places  in  New  York,  and  perhaps 
not  far  from  thi'ee  tliousand  of  them  are  technically 
'•hotels"  under  the  Raines  law.  Almost  every 
thoughtful  person,  whether  in  the  liquor  business 
or  out  of  it,  agrees  that  the  Raines  law  has  worked 
badly.  The  Reform  Club,  of  New  York,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  present  solution  of 
the  difficulty  lies  in  so  changing  the  Raines  law 
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that  the  technical  hotel  may  become  a  technical 
restaurant.  That  is  to  say,  the  Reform  Club's 
plan  is  to  amend  the  law  by  abolishing  the  clause 
which  requires  the  maintenance  of  bedrooms  and 
the  furnishing  of  lodgings.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, all  the  present  Raines  law  hotels  would 
continue  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  saloons   so  situated  as  not  to  be 

able  to  furnish  bed- 
rooms could  readily 
partition  off  a  small 
dining-room,  buy  a  few 
tables  and  sandwiches, 
and  thus  qualify  le- 
gally as  restaurants  in 
order  to  sell  drinks 
seven  days  in  the  week. 

All  discus- 

^''^  FactT'"'  ^^^^  ^^  "^^"^ 
question 

must, keep  facts  as  well 
as  theories  and  princi- 
ples in  m  i  n  d  .  The 
main  fact  is  that  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years 
the  smaller  part  of  the 
New  York  saloons  have 
been  selling  on  Sunday 
by  virtue  of  compliance 
with  the  Raines  hotel 
law,  and  the  greater 
part  have  been  selling 
on  Sunday  by  the  sim- 
ple plan  of  purchasing 
indulgence  at  the  mod- 
est rate  of  five  dollars 
a  month.  Such  have 
been  actual  conditions. 
The  police  force,  mean- 
while, in  a  great  city 
like  New  York,  has  many  and  varied  duties  to  per- 
form besides  the  enforcement  of  State  laws  ;  and 
if  the  absolute  and  literal  cessation  of  the  liquor 
ti-affic  on  Sunday  should  be  demanded,  it  would 
seem  as  if  some  other  agency  besides  the  ordi- 
nary police  would  have  to  be  created  for  the 
specific  enforcement  of  this  statute.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  difficult  one,  with  many  phases  ;  and 
those  good  people  who  see  only  one  side  and  de- 
nounce the  equally  good  people  who  hold  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  a-re  certainly  not  the  wisest  stu- 
dents of  the  problem.  Sunday-keeping,  from  the 
religious  standpoint,  is  a  matter  of  the  private 
conscience.  From  the  public  standpoint,  Sunday- 
keeping  has  great  importance  for  two  reasons, — 
first,  because  of  the  absolute  necessity  that  a  day 
of  rest  should  be  preserved  for  the  great  mass  of 
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working  men  and  women  ;  and,  second,  because 
it  is  right  tliat  a  Cliristian  country  sliould  cai-e- 
fully  promote  the  order,  quiet,  and  peace  tliat 
belong  to  Sunday  as  a  day  of  worship  and  as  an 
essential  factor  in  the  moral  progress  and  true 
civilization  of  the  community. 

The   sentiment  of  the  State  of  New 

Governor        .^       ,  ,  i  ^  i 

Odeiis  York  at  large  appears  to  be  strongly 
Message,  against  any  modification  of  the  Sun- 
day laws,  and  this  was  expressed  by  Governor 
Odell  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature 
last  month  with  clearness  and  with  force  ;  so 
that  there  is  no  prospect  whatever  that  the  Legis- 
lature will  sanction  any  measure  that  looks  to 
the  direct  opening  of  saloons,  as  such,  on  Sun- 
day. Governor  Odell's  message  was  an  interest- 
ing and  notable  document  on  many  accounts. 
The  governor  is  particularly  strong  in  his  dealing 
with  financial  and  taxation  problems,  and  it  has 
been  the  great  object  of  his  policy  so  to  develop 
the  other  sources  of  the  States's  income  as  to 
eliminate  altogether  the  direct  ta.x;  for  State  pur- 
poses on  real  estate  and  personal  property.  The 
direct  tax,  this  year,  for  State  expenses  will  be 
at  much  the  smallest  rate  in  the  history  of  New 
York.  The  tax  on  corporations,  that  on  the 
liquor  business,  and  some  others  of  an  indirect 
nature,  are  now  supplying  the  State  treasury 
with  a  regular  income  of  more  than  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  When  the  State  is  amply  sup- 
plied from  these  other  sources  of  income,  the  direct 
taxation  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  will 
be  limited  to  municipal  and  local  objects,  and  New 
York  will  then  be  in  a  good  position  to  take  up 
some  of  the  difficult  current  problems  of  taxation 
tliat  so  many  States  are  now  trying  to  solve. 

One  of  these  questions  is  the  taxation 
Problem".     °^  mortgages,   which  is  regarded   as 

essentially  a  second  tax  upon  the  same 
property.  A  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York  to  abolish  the  ordinary  assess- 
ment of  mortgages,  substituting  tlierefor  a  mod- 
erate fee,  to  be  paid  in  every  case  upon  the  filing 
of  the  mortgage  for  record.  A  more  difficult 
and  important  question  is  the  taxation  of  per- 
sonal property.  Thus,  last  year  the  total  assess- 
ment of  personal  property  in  New  York  City  was 
§3,324,095,389,  fully  five-sixths  of  which  was 
"sworn  off,"  so  that  the  actual  amount  levied 
upon  was  ^550, 192,612.  Last  month  the  new 
assessment  rolls  were  thrown  open,  and  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  total  of  personal 
property  assessed  for  1902  was  13,472,785,802. 
Citizens  are  now  appearing  in  swarms  before  the 
tax  commissioners,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  amount  will  be  re- 


mitted, and  that  much  of  what  remains  will  be 
levied  against  the  estates  of  widows  and  oi-phans. 
The  personal  assessments  of  some  excellent  and 
wealthy  citizens  will  be  scaled  down  to  a  sn)all 
fraction  of  the  value  of  the  furniture  and  pictures 
m  their  town  houses.  As  against  the  i?>500,- 
000,000  of  personal  property  that  pays  taxes 
in  New  York  City,  is  a  real  estate  assessment, 
this  year,  of  |3, 122, 12l,G69.  AVith  the  marked 
changes  that  have  come  about  in  recent  years  in 
the  forms  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
our  old  methods  of  taxation  have  become  obsolete, 
and  painfully  unjust  in  their  operation. 

.  ^     ,.       An   absorbing  topic  of   discussion  in 

A  i/UBSii on 

of  Railway  New  York,  last  month,  was  the  ne- 
Service.  cessity  of  immediate  and  radical  im- 
provement in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad's 
means  of  access  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
New  Haven  road,  which  has  a  virtual  monop- 
oly of  the  direct  rail  traffic  between  New  York 
and  New  England,"  enters  by  the  same  route. 
These  railways  use  in  common  the  Grand 
Central  Station  at  Forty  -  second  Street,  and 
also  make  joint  use  for  several  miles  of  a  four- 
track  roadway,  some  two  miles  of  which  passes 
through  a  tunnel,  built  thirty  years  ago,  under 
Pai-k  (Fourth)  Avenue,  this  tunnel  extending 
from  about  Fiftieth  Street  to  about  Ninetieth 
Street.  When  the  tunnel  was  built,  it  sufficed  for 
the  traffic,  and  the  station  and  yard  terminals  were 
also  ample  ;  but  the  increase  of  business  has  been 
so  constant,  and  so  enormous  in  the  aggregate, 
that  for  many  years  past  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  difficulty  to  receive  and  dispatch  the 
hundreds  of  trains  entering  and  leaving  the  station 
and  passing  through  the  tunnel  every  day.  The 
slightest  increase  of  traffic,  as  on  a  holiday  oc- 
casion or  on  a  summer  Saturday,  when  more 
people  than  usual  are  going  into  the  country,  has 
thrown  the  whole  system  of  opei'ation  into  almost 
hopeless  confusion.  Of  late,  the  congestion  in  the 
station  and  yards  has  at  some  time  in  the  course 
of  almost  every  twenty-four  hours  resulted  in  the 
stalling  of  trains  for  some  minutes  in  the  tunnel. 
This  has  been  attended  with  no  small  degree  of 
dangei',  for  the  reason  that  the  vast  number  of 
engines  passing  through  it  keep  the  tunnel  much 
of  the  time  so  cliarged  with  dense  smoke  that 
signal  lights  are  often  totally  hidden,  and  en- 
gineers are  literally  obliged,  as  an  official  of  the 
New  York  Central  road  termed  it  last^month,  to 
"  feel  their  way  by  a  sort  of  instinct." 

,  „.     ,       On  the  morning  of  January  8,  a  sub- 

A  Disaste  ■        ^         t      ^  •'  .  , 

and  Its      urban  train  that  liad  come  in  on  the 

Causes.       Ts^g^y  Haveu  road,  bringing  business 

people  to  their  stores  and  offices,  was  obliged  to 
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stop  just  as  it  was  about  to  emerge  from  the 
tunnel.  Two  or  tliree  moments  later,  another 
suburban  train  which  had  come  from  Wliite 
Plains  over  the  Harlem  road,  running  at  high 
speed,  crashed  into  the  rear  car  of  the  standing 
train,  with  the  residt  that  fifteen  people  were 
almost  instantly  killed,  and  thirty-six  seriously 
injured,  two  of  whom  died  shortly  afterward. 
Si.xteen  of  the  lives  lost  were  those  of  business 
men,  the  seventeenth  being  tliat  of  a  woman  who 
was  killed  with  her  husband.  It  is  not  necessary 
liere  to  recount  any  of  tlie  harrowing  details  of 
this  distressing  accident.  At  first  there  was 
some  attempt  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  engi- 
neer of  the  second  train  ;  but  the  public  insisted 
upon  going  into  the  more  fundamental  facts. 
It  became  apparent  at  once,  upon  inquiry,  that 
for  years  the  tunnel  had  been  used  daily  under 
conditions  perilous  in  a  high  degree,  and  that 
these  conditions  could  in  the  main  have  been 
remedied  many  years  ago  by  the  mere  expendi- 
ture of  what,  for  so  enormously  rich  a  group  of 
corporations  as  use  tlie  tunnel,  would  have  been 
an  inconsiderable  outlay  of  money.  Successive 
grand  juries  had  condemned  the  tunnel,  and 
boai-ds  of  health  had  assailed  it  on  the  ground  of 
its  hideously  insanitary  condition.  Yet  it  would 
appear  that  the  railroad  companies  had  not  even 
been  careful  to  avoid  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  in 
their  engines,  and  had  been  callously  indifferent, 
— not  merely  in  the  face  of  the  complaints  of  the 
public,  the  condemnation  of  grand  juries,  and 
the  attacks  of  health  boards,  but  to  the  daily 
complaints  and  warnings  of  their  own  employees. 

Under  circumstances  of  this   sort  it 
p'yjU'f.ff     would  be,  of  course,  frivolous  in  the 

if  "T (J I  III S f 

highest  degree  to  divert  blame  from 
the  real  culprits  to  an  unfortunate  engineer  who 
declares  that  he  could  not  see  the  signals  for  the 
smoke.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany took  occasion  quite  promptly  to  announce 
sweeping  improvements.  These  changes  involve 
the  purchase  of  considerable  additional  ground 
for  enlarged  yard  space  and  trackage,  the  adop- 
tion of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  for  suburban 
trains,  and  the  construction  of  a  basement,  or 
underground,  station  for  suburban  traffic  beneath 
the  present  Grand  Central  terminal,  with  tracks 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  broad  loop,  so  that 
trains  may  be  kept  in  continuous  movement.  At 
present,  most  of  the  suburban  trains  are  brought 
into  the  Grand  Central  Station  by  means  of  the 
operation  known  as  the  flying  switch, — a  dan- 
gerous and  highly  objectionable  proceeding  where 
•  a  terminal  is  so  full  of  trains  and  engines  and 
the  ti'ackage  system  so  complicated.  There  is 
nothing   novel    or  especially   difficult  in  tlie  re- 


forms that  the  New  York  Central  has  now  de- 
termined to  make.  The  problem  is,  indeed, 
simple,  when  compared  with  those  that  the  engi- 
neers of  the  great  underground  rapid -transit  sys- 
tem have  had  to  meet  and  overcome  in  the  work 
they  are  now  doing  in  New  York,  or  when  com- 
pared with  some  that  have  been  mastered  and 
overcome  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
in  its  magnificent  project  for  tunneling  under  the 
tidal  watei's  of  the  Hudson  estuary,  as  announced 
in  these  pages  last  montli,  in  order  to  create  a 
terminal  station  in  the  heart  of  New  York,  from 
which  the  tunnel  is  further  to  proceed  under  the 
East  River  to  accommodate  the  trains  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  system. 

^,    ,  It  would  seem  as  if  nothine-  short  of 

I  ft 6  L.6 s son 

for  the  the  imminent  danger  that  all  the  di- 
Public.  rectors  and  high  officers  of  the  offend- 
ing railroads  might  be  held  answerable  for  fatal  ac- 
cidents could  impel  them  to  meet  an  obvious  prob- 
lem decisively  and  with  breadth  of  view.  For  years 
these  gentlemen  have  hinted  in  a  mysterious  way 
that  they  were  giving  deep  thought  to  these  mat- 
ters, and  have  assured  the  public  that  it  had  only 
to  trust  in  them  and  wait  and  all  would  be  de- 
lightful. The  New  York  Central  has  had  to  deal 
with  much  too  good-natured  and  tolerant  a  public. 
More  than  any  other  railroad  company  in  the  his- 
tory of  America,  with  one  possible  exception,  it 
has  understood  how  to  cultivate  good  relations  in 
politics  and  to  keep  the  favor  of  the  press.  The 
consummate  tact  with  which  it  has  been  man- 
aged has  made  its  position  too  comfortable ; 
and  hence  the  scandalous  neglect  of  improve- 
ments that  ought  to  have  been  made  years  ago. 
The  main  lesson  to  be  learned  is  the  old  and 
simple  one  that  without  any  exceptions  whatever 
the  corporations  that  serve  the  public  are  abso- 
lutely heartless  and  soulless,  and  that  they  can 
only  be  kept  up  to  their  duty  by  a  sturdy  and  rude 
assertion  of  rights  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  New  York  Central  had  been  petted,  pam- 
pered, and  indulged  until,  with  its  great  financial 
power  and  its  easy  dominance  in  State  politics, 
it  had  lost  all  wholesome  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  public.  But  a  smash-up  and  the  death  of 
almost  a  score  of  well-known  citizens  suddenly 
stii-s  it  to  action.  When  the  excitement  dies 
away  it  will  be  rather  hard  for  the  New  York 
Central  to  keep  its  promises  and  carry  out  its 
programme  of  improvement,  because  it  has  never 
accustomed  itself  to  doing  such  things  in  a  sweep- 
ing and  thorough  way,  or  to  look  ahead  and  pre- 
pare for  the  future.  Constant  pressure  from 
municipal  and  State  authorities,  as  well  as  from 
the  newspapers  and  the  traveling  public,  will  t)e 
needed  to  get  the  thing  really  done. 
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Every  one  knows,  of  course,  that  the 
^    ^?,^°^       directors  and  officers  of  tlie  New  York 

Conciliation.  i      •   • 

Central  system  are  men  and  citizens 
of  admirable  character.  But  in  their  corporate 
capacity  they  have  needed  the  spur  of  public 
opinion  that  was  applied  last  month.  In  one  re- 
gard they  have  deserved  high  praise,  and  that 
has  been  in  their  unusual  ability  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  the  thousands  of  men  whom 
they  employ.  They  have  almost  always  set  a 
good  example  of  fairness,  reasonableness,  and 
conciliatory  methods  in  dealing  with  all  classes 
of  labor.  Happily,  good  relations  with  employ- 
ees have  come  to  be  the  current  watchword  with 
American  capitalists  and  employers  in  general  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times. 
In  all  the  history  of  the  labor  movement,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  many  incidents  to  match 
the  noteworthy  conference  recently  held  in  New 
York  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  to  discuss  the  relations  between  labor 
and  capital  and  to  devise  means  for  the  peaceable 
settlement  of  disputes.  Labor  leaders,  great  em- 
ployers, prominent  politicians,  and  eminent  clei'gy- 
inen  came  together  face  to  face  and  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  expression  of  sensible  views.  The 
sessions  were  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  and  the  principal  result  was  the 
appointment  of  a  great  standing  committee  of 
three  dozen  members  to  settle  disputes  and  pre- 
vent strikes.  These  men,  it  seems,  have  all 
accepted.  The  list  is  so  remarkable  that  we 
think  it  well  to  print  it  here  for  record  and  ref- 
erence : 

ox  BEHALF  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

Grover  Cleveland  ;  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  ;  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams ;  Archbishop  John  Ireland  ;  Bishop  Henry 
C.  Potter  ;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  the  Harvard 
University  ;  Franklin  MacVeagh,  Chicago ;  James  H. 
Eckels ;  John  J.  McCook  ;  John  G.  Milburn,  Buffalo ; 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Baltimore ;  Oscar  S.  Straus ; 
Ralph  M.  Easley. 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  ;  John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers ;  F.  P.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  ;  T.  J.  Shaffer, 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  -and  Tin  Workers ;  James  Duncan,  secretary  of 
the  Granite  Cutters'  Association ;  Daniel  J.  Keefe, 
president  of  the  International  Association  of  'Long- 
shoremen ;  Martin  Fox,  president  of  the  National  Iron 
Molders'  Union  ;  James  E.  Lynch,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union  ;  Edward  E.  Clarke, 
grand  conductor,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conductors  ; 
Henry  White,  secretary  of  the  Garment  Workers  of 
America  ;  Walter  MacArthur,  editor  of  the  Coast  Sea- 
man's Journal,  S?n  Francisco  ;  James  O'Connell,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 


REPRESENTATIVE  EMPLOYERS. 

Senator  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  Cleveland  ;  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion ;  S.  R.  Callaway,  American  Locomotive  Works ; 
Charles  Moore,  president  of  the  National  Tool  Com- 
pany ;  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  ;  H.  H.  Yreeland,  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  Coini)any  ;  Lewis  Nixon,  Cres- 
cent Shipyard,  Elizabethport,  N.  J.  ;  James  A.  Cham- 
bers, president  of  the  American  Glass  Company, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  William  H.  Pfahler,  president  of  the 


HON.   OSCAK  S.  STRAUS. 

(Appointed  a  member  of  the  Hague  tribunal). 

National  Association  of  Stove  Manufacturers,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  ;  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Railwaj" ;  Marcus  M.  Marks,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Clothing  Manu- 
facturers ;  J.  Kruttschnitt,  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Already  tliis  committee  has  done  some  practi- 
cal work.  A  great  strike  in  the  clothing  trades 
of  New  York  was  imminent  last  month,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  involved  about  forty  thousand 
persons.  Through  the  agency  of  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion's strike  committee,  the  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Clothing  Manufacturers  and  the  chief 
officer  of  the  Union  of  Garment  Workers  were 
brought  together,  with  the  result  that  they 
agreed  upon  the  terms  of  a  compromise,  to  hold 
good  for  one  year. 


Mr.  Straus,  who  is  a  conciliator  and 
peacemaker  by  conviction  as  well  as  by 
temperament,  and  who  derived  much 
satisfaction  from  this  triumph  of  peaceful  meth- 


yl«  Official 
Peace- 
maker. 
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ods  in  an  industrial  dispute,  was  last  month  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  as  one  of  the  four 
American  members  of  the  permanent  interna- 
tional tribunal  established  as  the  result  of  the 
Haj>;ue  Peace  Conference.  He  fills  the  place 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  ex-President 
Harrison.  The  other  three  American  members 
are  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  ex- Attorney -General 
John  W.  Griggs,  and  ex -Senator  Gray,  of  Dela- 
ware. Mr.  Straus  is  a  lawyer  and  a  diplomat,  as 
well  as  a  scholar,  author,  and  man  of  practical 
affairs,  and  his  appointment  as  member  of  the 
Hague  tribunal  is  a  most  fitting  one.  He  was 
United  States  minister  at  Constantinople  in  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  first  term,  and  went  there  again 
in  tlie  same  capacity  by  appointment  of  President 
McKinley,  in  recognition  of  iiis  especial  usefulness. 

Arbitration    The  Hague  tribunal  now  gains  new 
Pan-American  sti-eugtli  and  credit  by  the  promised 

Congress,  adherence  of  all  the  Central  and  South 
American  powers.  Tlie  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico were  the  only  American  republics  that  par- 
ticipated in  the  peace  conference  that  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague  ;  but  last  month,  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  the  accredited  delegates  of  the  other 
American  republics  agreed  unanimously  that  they 
would  recommend  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments the  acceptance  of  the  Hague  treaties.  A 
majority  of  the  Latin -American  republics  wei-e 
prepared  to  go  further,  and  desired  the  confer- 
ence to  adopt  at  once  apian  that  would  make  the 
arbitration  of  international  disputes  obligatory. 
An  arbitration  treaty  of  this  nature,  supplemental 
to  the  voluntary  plan,  has  actually  been  drawn 
up  at  Mexico  and  signed  by  ten  states,  the  leader- 
ship in  the  movement  being  taken  by  those 
neighbors  of  Chile  which  have  been  so  anxious 
to  create  a  situation  that  would  compel  the  Chil- 
ean Government  to  arbitrate  all  pending  disputes. 
The  object  of  the  Chilean  delegation  has  been  to 
gain  as  much  credit  as  possible  for  advocacy  of 
the  Hague  plan  of  voluntary  arbitration,  in  order 
to  divert  attention  from  its  persistent  refusal  to 
arbitrate  its  outstanding  disputes,  especially  the 
territorial  controversy  with  Peru  ;  and  Chile  has 
been  determined,  further,  to  make  the  compul- 
sory arbitration  project  of  Argentina,  Peru,  Bo- 
livia, and  other  powers  appear  as  an  extraneous 
affair,  not  connected  with  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference. In  this  endeavor  it  would  seem  not  to 
have  been  wholly  successful. 

During  December  and  the  early  part 

Argentine     of  January,  the  news  regarding  the 

Boundary.     ^^Qm-^^^ry  dispute  between  Chile  and 

the  Argentine  Republic  was  most  baflBingly  con- 


MAP  TO  ILLUSTRATE  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE. 
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tradictory.  On  one  day  would  come  the  report 
tliat  all  had  been  amicably  arrang(>d.  The  next 
day  would  come  the  news  that  nothing  had  been 
arranged  at  all,  that  armies  were  inobilizing,  and 
that  war  was  momentarily  expected.  The  seem- 
ingly trustworthy  dispatches  of  the  middle  of 
January  were  to  tlie  effect  that  the  British  com- 
missioners to  whom  the  general  dispute  liad  been 
referred  some  years  ago  had  been  authorized  to 
deal  with  the  fresh  points  of  dispute,  and  that 
meanwhile  both  countries  would  withdraw  their 
police  from  the  coveted  valleys.  AVe  present  a  map 
lierewith  that  gives  some  idea  of  the  geograph- 
ical situation,  the  respective  claims,  and  tlie  par- 
tial adjustment  by  arbitration.  The  eastern  line 
shows  the  extent  of  Chile's  pretensions,  and.  the 
western  one  represents  the  assertions  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Government.  Portions  of  the  frontier 
that  have  been  definitely  agreed  upon  are  shown 
in  the  extreme  north  and  the  extreme  south. 
Apropos  of  the  arbitration  of  South  American 
boundai-y  disputes,  is  to  be  noted  a  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Brazil,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  King  of  Italy  is  selected  as  arbitrator 
to  fix  the  line  between  the  colony  of  British  Guiana 
and  the  territory  of  the  Brazilian  Republic. 

Reports  from  Venezuela,  last  month, 
Venezuelan  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  new 
Situation,  i-evolution  against  Dictator  Castro, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  wealthy,  picturesque, 
and  talented  Senor  Manual  A.  Matos,  has  been 
growing  to  formidable  dimensions,  and  will  have 
a  good  chance  of  success.  Matos  seems  to  be 
greatly  superior  to  the  average  revolutionary 
leader, — representing  responsible  interests,  show- 
ing good  organizing  ability,  and  bringing  into 
harmony  the  various  scattered  and  sporadic  fac- 
tions of  revolt.  Thus,  the  distinct  movements 
against  Castro  of  two  or  three  Venezuelan  ex- 
presidents  and  still  other  leaders  are  said  to  have 
readily  fallen  in  line  under  Matos,  who  is  to  be 
proclaimed  as  provisional  president  on  the  first 
favorable  opportunity.  Meanwhile,  one  heard 
very  little,  last  month,  about  the  much-mooted, 
plans  of  Germany  for  coercing  Venezuela  on  ac- 
count of  the  pecuniary  claims  of  certain  German 
citizens  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment thinks  it  well  to  await  the  results  of  Vene- 
zuela's civil  conflict.  If  Castro  should  suppress 
the  revolution,  he  would  have  to  settle  with  Ger- 
many or  take  the  consequences.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Seiior  Matos  should  succeed,  it  is  likely 
that  all  foreign  complications  would  be  put  in  the 
way  of  decent  adjustment  through  diplomatic 
channels.  In  either  case,  Germany's  position 
will  have  been  strengthened  by  a  policy  of  for- 
bearance and  delay. 


Meanwhile,  thei-e  was  never  anything 

Germany  ...  11.^1  *i 

and  the  tangible  upon  winch  to  base  tlie  news- 
United  States.  pJ^p^J^.  j-eports.  reiterated  tlirough  No- 
vember and  December,  of  sex'ious  complications 
between  (Germany  and  the  United  States  over  the 
Venezuelan  question.  On  the  contrary,  Germany 
had  carefully  consulted  this  country  regarding 
her  possible  employment  of  force,  and  had  shown 
a  far   more   distinct  recognition    of  the   Monroe 


^ 

r.      1 

B 

^1 

■^        4 

MISS    ALICE   ROOSEVELT. 


Doctrine  than  the  English  have  ever  been  willing 
to  admit.  While  in  official  circles  tliere  was  no 
friction  and  no  sense  of  strained  relations,  there 
has  been  a  wide  dissemination  in  the  newspapers 
of  both  countries  of  the  sort  of  statements  designed 
to  disturb  the  public  mind  and  stir  up  sentiments- 
of  prejudice  and  ill-will.  To  give  the  news- 
papers something  more  agreeable  to  talk  about, 
and  to  make  the  actual  good  relations  between 
the  governments  more  apparent  to  the  public  at 
large,  the  Emperor  William  hit  upon  a  happy 
expedient.  He  had  some  time  ago  ordered  a 
sailing  yacht  built  in  a  New  Jersey  shipyard  ad- 
jacent to  New  York  Harbor,  and  this  vessel  was 
to  be  ready  for  launching  in  February.  The 
Emperor  asked  President  Roosevelt  if  his  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  would  do  him  the 
honor  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  naming  the 
yacht  on  the  occasion  of  the  launching. 
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PRINCE  HENRY  OF  PRUSSIA. 

The  invitation  was  accepted^  in  tlie 
of  Prince  same  coi'dlal  way  in  which  it  was 
Henry.  extended.  Tlie  incident  evidently 
struck  a  popular  chord  in  both  countries  ;  and 
the  Emperor  AVilliam  announced  that  he  was 
sending  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  to  visit  the 
United  States  as  his  personal  representative  on 
the  occasion,  and  that  the  imperial  steam  yacht 
Hohenzollern  would  also  cross  tlie  Atlantic,  to  be 
at  Prince  Henry's  disposal  while  here.  There- 
upon, in  turn,  the  United  States  Government 
proceeded  to  express  its  pleasure  in  the  antici- 
pated visit,  and  to  nuike*  arrangements  for  the 
proper  reception  of  so  distinguished  a  guest.  It 
is  not  the  merely  personal  aspect  of  an  affair  of 
this  kind  that  lends  interest  and  importance,  but 
its  representative  quality.  Such  acts  of  amenity 
and  courtesy  do  very  much  to  smooth  away  the 
frictions  and  prejudices  that  are  more  or  less  in- 
evitable between  ambitious  modern  nations.  The 
Emperor's  yacht,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  named 
the  Ahteor,  will  probably  be  launched  on  February 
25.  The  prince  and  his  suite  will  arrive  on  one  of 
the  fast  German  liners,  will  remain  perhaps  two 
weeks,  and  will  then  return  on  another  of  the 
regular  passenger  ships.  The  HoJienz'illem,  on 
account  of  coal  limitations,  must  make  more 
leisurely  voyages.  Prince  Henry,  who  is  three 
and  a  half  years  younger  than  the  Emperor  and 
his  only  brother,  will  be  forty  years  old  in  Au- 
gust.     He  was  married  nearly  fourteen  years  ago 


to  I'lincess  Irene,  daugliter  of  a  grand  duke  of 
Hesse,  and  he  lias  three  sons,  tlie  eldest  being 
almost  thirteen  years  old  and  the  others  much 
younger.  Prince  Henry  is  an  admiral  in  the 
German  navy,  and  has  had  much  experience  at 
sea,  especially  in  Oriental  waters,  as  most  readers 
will  readily  remember.  He  will  be  accompanied 
to  this  country  by  a  party  of  distinguished  mili- 
tary and  naval  oflicei-s  as  members  of  his  staff, 
and  his  party  will  also  include  Admiral  von  Tir- 
pitz,  imperial  secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  General 
von  Plessen,  of  the  German  army.  Court  Mar- 
shal Major -General  von  Seckendorff  will  be  chief 
of  Prince  Henry's  personal  staff".  Apart  from 
official  and  ceremonial  functions,  these  visitors 
will  find  themselves  as  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
people  of  the  country  as  they  could  possibly  wish. 

Anti-Briti  h  ^^  some  contrast  with  these  exchanges 
Feeling  in  of  courtesy  and  friendly  sentiment  be- 
Germany.  ^^^^-^  Germany  and  the  United  States 
has  been  the  recent  bitterness  between  Germany 
and  England  as  shown  in  official  utterances  and 
newspaper  discussions.  All  recent  outbursts  of 
Continental  feeling  against  England  have  had, 
of  course,  some  relation  to  the  Boer  war.  It  hap- 
pens that   Mr.  Chamberlain,  several  weeks  ago. 


PRINCE  HENKY  WITH    HIS  FAMILY. 
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in  defending  the  British  policy  of  burning  the 
Boer  farm  buildings  and  establishing  the  concen- 
tration camps  for  women  and  children,  had  i-e- 
ferred,  in  justihcation,  to  the  conduct  of  other 
nations,  and  in  particular  to  that  of  the  Germans 
in  the  Franco- Prussian  "War.  Xo  offense  seems 
to  have  been  intended  ;  but  the  Germans  do  not 
like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  his  remarks  elicited  a 
vast  chorus  of  angry  resentment  in  Germany. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  thereupon  made  a  speech  or  two 
that  were  deliberately  calculated  to  stir  the  Ger 
man  wrath  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  Chancellor  von 
Billow  answered  him  in  like  manner  in  tlie  Reich- 
stag. The  subsequent  calming  down  of  the  Ger- 
man press  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  e.xpress 
instructions  of  the  Emperor.  The  incident  is  of 
small  consequence  in  itself,  but  it  has  served  to 
give  the  Eno-lish  another  illustration  of  the  in- 
tensity  witli  which  Continental  Europe  dislikes 
them  and  their  policies. 

„    ,.       Another  session  of  the  British  Par- 

King,  Parlia-    ..  -.  ^ 

inert,  and  Com- hSimenl  was  opened  on  January  lb, 
ing  Ceremony,  ^-^j^  ^j^g  attendance  of  the  King  and 

Queen  in  person,  and  the  same  brilliant  proces- 
sion and  gorgeous  ceremonials  as  when  the  King- 
opened  the  session  a  year  ago.  The  Speaker  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  crowded  into 
the  hall  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  to  hear  the  King 
read  his  address,  which  was  a  brief  statement  of 
tlie  usual  perfunctory  sort,  and  as  different  as  pos- 
sible from  President  Roosevelt's  message  to  Con- 
gress. The  only  exceptional  incident  was  one 
that  occurred  when  the  King  referred  to  the  hu- 
manity of  the  British  troops  in  South  Africa  ; 
whei'eupon  it  is  repoi-ted  that  ' '  the  peers  and 
peeresses  and  high  ofBcers  of  state  broke  out 
into  a  long  cheer,  whicli  was  repeated  again  and 
again."  This,  of  course,  liad  direct  reference  to 
the  charges  that  have  prevailed  throughout  Eu- 
rope of  British  hai'shness  and  inhumanity.      Lou- 


admiral  VON  TIRPITZ,  WHO  ACCOMPANIES  THE  PRINCE. 

don  has  been  much  absorbed  in  preparation  for 
the  coronation,  and  tlie  peeresses  especially  have 
had  their  troubles  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  exact  material  and  cut  of  the  robes  to  be 
worn  on  the  great  occasion.  The  King's  health 
seems  to  be  firm,  and  he  continues  to  give  indus- 
trious and  minute  attention  to  affairs  of  State. 


THE  IMPERIAL  STEAM  YACHT  "  HOHENZOLLERN." 
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THE  CHESTERFIELD    HAMLET. 

Lord  Rosebery  (in  leading  role): 

"  The  '  Party's '  out  of  joint :— O  cursfed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  '  asked '  to  set  it  riglit !  " 

(Act  I.,  Scene  5,  Mr.  Punch's  edition.) 
From  Punch  (London). 

Lord  Rosebery's  return  to  active  poli- 

uVuberaiT  ^^^^  ^^^^'  °^  course,  made  hiin  the 
most  observed  and  talked-about  man 
in  England,  although  there  is  not  much  evidence 
as  yet  of  his  ability  to  reunite  the  Liberal  forces. 
His  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  criticism  of 
the  King's  speech  was  characteristically  brilliant, 
witty,  a,nd  audacious,  having  to  do  chiefly  with 
matters  relating  to  the  South  African  war  and 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  exasperating  methods  of 
argument,  which  were  provoking  such  hostility 
to  England  in  foreign  quarters  as  had  never  been 
known  before.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman, 
the  present  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, greeted  Lord  Rosebery's  political  reappear- 
ance in  a  most  friendly  and  conciliatory  tone,  but 
has  made  it  quite  plain  that  the  Liberal  body  would 
expect  that  Lord  Rosebery  should  come  to  the 
party  rather  than  that  the  party  should  go  to  him. 


indictment  of  the  English  people  for  their  pursuit 
of  luxury,  sport,  and  ease,  and  a  i-ousing  demand 
that  the  young  men  of  England  shall  learn  to 
ride  and  to  shoot, — in  short,  that  they  shall  adopt 
something  like  the  "strenuous  life"  ideals  of  the 
Amei'ican  Rough  Rider.  The  indictments  of 
philosophical  Liberals  like  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son, and  of  chivalrous  reformers  and  idealists 
like  Mr.  Stead,  have  been  much  more  powerful 
than  Kipling's  ;  but  they  are  always  answered  in 
England  with  the  one  word  "pro-Boer,"  which 
has  come  to  be  the  bitterest  taunt  in  all  the  na- 
tion's history.  Mr.  Kipling,  on  the  other  hand, 
far  from  being  pro -Boer,  is  the  most  ferocious  of 
the  anti-Boers.  The  only  fault  he  finds  with  Eng- 
land is  that  it  is  too  degenerate  to  fight  effectively, 
while  men  like  Mr.  Harrison  lament  because  their 
country  is  too  degenerate  to  be  just  and  wise. 

The  general  feeling  throughout  Eng- 
War  About  to  land  and  the  British  empire,  last 
^"'^^  month,  was  that  the  South  African 
war  was  very  near  its  end.  There  were  many 
rumors  of  new  peace  proposals,  and  these  were 
much  stimulated  by  a  mysterious  visit  to  London 
of  Dr.  Kuyper,  the  prime  minister  of  Holland, 
who  was  thought  to  bring  certain  overtures  from 
Kriiger  and  the  Boer  leaders.  While  almost  all 
Englishmen,  regardless  of  party,  now  agree  that 
the  Boers  cannot  be  accorded  any  measure  of  in- 
dependence, it  is  the  common  view  that  they  may 
wisely  be  granted  very  generous  amnesty,  with 
liberal  financial  aid  in  reestablishing  their  farms. 
More  than  one  country  would  like  to  receive  as 
colonists  the  tens  of  thousands  of  sturdy  speci- 
mens of  Boer  manhood  now  sequestered  in  dis- 
tant prison  camps,  chiefly  in  Ceylon,  St.  Helena, 
and  Bermuda.  Whether  or  not  England  will  be 
ready  to  turn  all  these  men  loose  again  in  South 
Africa  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  past  month 
has  had  its  avei-age  list  of  skirmishes,  ambushes, 
and  sudden  attacks,  with  losses  and  gains  on  both 
sides.  General  De  Wet  has  been  exceptionally  ac- 
tive and  successful  in  operations  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  ;  but  the 
Boers  lose  ground  relatively  from  month  to 
month,  while  General  Kitchener's  plan  of  cam- 
paign IS  continually  restricting  the  area  of  active 
resistance.  The  Cape  Town  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  reports  that  the  Boers  lost  in  the 
last  half  of  1901  a  total  of  11,543  killed, 
wounded,  captured,  and  surrendered. 


Kipling 

and  Other 

Critics. 


Quite  as  sharp  as  any  of  the  German 
attacks  upon  British  complacency  was 
Mr.  Kipling's  poem,  which  appeared 
in  the  London  Times  on  January  4,  entitled  "The 
Islanders."     It  is  an  extremely  terse  and  virile 


Affairs  in 
Germany. 


The  Reichstag,  which  is  the  imperial 
law-  making  body  of  Germany,  and 
the  Diet,  which  legislates  for  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  both  reassembled  on  Janu- 
ary 8.      In  the  Reichstag,   the  principal  subject 
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has  been  the  new  higli-taviff  project  ;  and  they 
will  probably  be  under  discussion  for  months  to 
come.  In  the  German  newspapers,  however,  it 
did  not  perhaps  take  so  much  space,  last  montli, 
as  the  criticisms  of  England  apropos  of  the  South 
African  war.  The  Emperor's  speech  from  the 
throne,  read  at  the  opening'  of  the  Prussian  Diet, 
gave  a  discouraging  view  of  the  present  economic 
position  of  the  country.  It  took  firm  ground 
against  the  Poles  of  eastern  Prussia.  Other  topics 
emphasized  iu  the  Emperor's  speech  were  new 
proposals  to  extend  the  government  railroad  sys- 
tem of  Prussia,  to  construct  houses  for  public 
officials,  and  to  elaborate  the  system  of  canals 
and  waterways.  Both  the  imperial  treasury  and 
also  that  of  Prussia  have  found  the  revenue  situ- 
ation difficult,  in  view  of  the  depression  of  indus- 
try. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  German 
income  returns,  this  year,  it  is  shown  that  Krupp, 
the  great  gunmaker,  is  the  richest  man  in  the 
country,  his  yearly  income  being  about  S5,0U0,- 
000.  Three  or  four  other  people  have  an  income 
approximating  |1, 000, 000.  In  all  Germany, 
there  are  only  sixty- seven  persons  having  an  in- 
come in  excess  of  1,000,000  marks  (about  $250,- 
000).  It  is  evident  that  the  German  system, 
under  which  railways  are  government  properties, 
has  not  given  such  facilities  as  exist  in  America 
for  the  accumulation  of  large  private  fortunes. 

The  past  month  has  brought  fresh  evi- 
In  France,     dences  of  the  remarkable  strengtii  of 

the  Waldeck-Rousseau  ministry,  which 
has  now  lasted  considerably  longer  than  any  other 
in  the  history  of  the  French  republic.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  the  general  elections, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  present  government  is 
in  good  order  for  the  contest  and  intends  to  take 
the  aggressive, — demanding  the  country's  vote  of 
confidence  on  the  strength  of  its  excellent  record, 
and  denouncing  the  coalition  of  intriguing  and 
dissatisfied  elements  that  now  masquerade  under 
the  name  of  Nationalism.  The  foreign  relations 
of  France  are  better  than  they  have  been  for  a 
long  time.  It  has  lately  been  disclosed  that 
France  and  Italy  have  come  to  an  understanding 
about  the  ultimate  control  of  northern  Africa, 
Tripoli  being  conceded  by  France  to  the  Italians. 

In  spite  of  the  continuance  of  the 
otherEuro-    gevere  industrial  and  agricultural  de- 

pean  Notes.  '^ 

pression,  the  Russian  finance  min- 
ister, M.  De  Witte,  has  made  a  favorable  yearly 
report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  empire. 
Russia  is  much  troubled,  however,  just  now  with 
evidences  of  nihilistic  conspiracy.  The  Danish 
Government  seems  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 
agreement    it    had    tentatively    made    regarding 


the  sale  of  its  islands  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
United  States.  Its  new  attitude  is  due  to  various 
evidences  of  opposition  among  the  Danish  people 
to  the  loss  of  a  national  possession.  The  Danish 
islands  are  not  vitally  necessary  to  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  been  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment to  buy  them  in  case  they  were  in  the  market. 
The  international  sp.gai-  conference  reassembled 
at  Brussels  last  month.  Doubtless  several  of  the 
European  powers  would  be  very  glad  to  repeal 
tlie  bounty  laws  under  which  they  have  devel- 
oped the  beet-sugar  industry  to  the  point  of 
serious  ovei'production  ;  but  it  is  liard  to  secure 
a  general  agreement  against  bounties,  and  no  one 
country  dares  to  lead  the  way.  Elsewhere  in 
this  number  we  publish  from  a  writer  of  excep- 
tional qualifications  a  careful  article  on  the  present 
status  and  condition  of  Turkey.  The  Macedonian 
troubles  continue,  although  nothing  very  critical 
happened  last  month.  The  political  condition  of 
Bulgaria  has  been  more  disturbed  than  usual. 
The  Socialists  have  been  making  the  government 
extremely  uncomfortable  in  the  Belgian  Chamber. 

The  most  important  news  from  China 
Far  East      ^^^^  month  was  that  of  the  return  of 

the  Chinese  imperial  court  to  Peking, 
which  happened  on  January  7.  The  exodus  of 
the  Chinese  imperial  party  occurred  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  on  August  15,  1900,  just  as 
the  allied  foreign  troops  were  entering  the  city. 
The  return  took  tlie  form  of  a  carefully  arranged 
ceremonial  procession,  with  foreigners  especially 
welcome.  The  old  Empress  Dowager  is  still  in 
full  auth6rity.  The  prospects  of  Chinese  gov- 
ernmental reform  are  not  wholly  bright.  The 
Russian  ambassador,  M.  Lessar,  has  not  been 
finding  it  easy  to  secure  Chinese  assent  to  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  Manchurian  treaty.  The 
plans  for  a  great  American  bank  to  represent  our 
govei'nment  in  China  and  the  Orient  liave  been 
making  progress.  Japanese  affairs  seem  to  be 
in  good  condition. 

We  have  noted  elsewhere  the  appoint- 

'"thnai^Fi"e1d'  "^®"^  °^  ^^'-  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
as  president  of  Columbia  University 
at  New  York.  Williams  College  has  secured  for 
the  vacant  presidency  Dr.  Henry  Hopkins,  a 
son  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all  its  presidents. 
Dr.  Mark  Hopkins.  The  gift  of  $10, 000, 000  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington  to  promote 
scientific  study  and  research,  is  a  subject  of  the 
gi'eatest  interest  and  moment,  to  which  we  shall 
revert  when  the  plans  for  the  institution,  which 
is  to  be  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Gilman,  are 
somewhat  more  fully  announced. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  December  20,  1001,  to  Juiiuaru  10, 10(U.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

January  6.— Both  bi-anches  reassemble  after  the  holi- 
day recess,  but  adjourn  on  the  anuovmcenient  of  the 
death  of  Senator  Sewell,  of  New  Jersey. 

January  7. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  providing 
for  an  Investigation  of  the  alleged  relations  between 
the  transcontinental  railroads  and  the   Panama  Canal 

Companj' The    House 

begins  debate  on  the  Ni- 
caragua Canal  bill. 

January  8. — The  Sen- 
ate passes  the  bill  to  re- 
fund to  the  Kepulilic  of 
Mexico  s412,57"2. 70,  fraud- 
ulently paid  on  the 
W e y  1    a n d    La  A b r a 

claims The  House 

continues   debate  of  the 
Xicai-agua  Canal  bill. 

.la unary  9. — The  Sen- 
ate, in  executive  session, 
confirms  the  nominations 
of  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  of 
Iowa,  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Heury 
C.  Payne,  of  Wisconsin, 
to  be  Postmaster-General., 
caragua  Canal   bill   by   a 


THE  LATE    SENATOK    SEWELL, 
OF  NEW  JEHSEY. 


.The  House  passes  the  Ni- 
vote  of  .S07  to  2,  Messrs. 
Fletcher  (Dem.,  Miss.)  and  La.s.siter  (Dern.,  Va.)  voting 
in  the  negative. 

January  10.— The  House  considers  a  bill  to  establish 
a  permanent  census  l)ureau,  which  is  finally  committed 
to  the  Committee  on  Census,  with  directions  to  report  a 
bill  putting  the  employees  of  the  bureau  under  the  civil- 
service  law. 

January  13. — The  Senate  discusses  the  bill  to  create  a 

Department  of  Commerce The  House  considers  the 

pension-appropriation  bill. 

January  14. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.) 
speaks  in  favor  of  his  resolution  for  a  special  committee 

to  investigate  affairs  in  the  Philippines The  House 

debates  the  pen.sion-appropriation  bill. 

January  15. — In  tlie  Senate,  two  naval-reserve  bills 

introduced  by  Mr.  Hale  (Rep.,  Maine)  are  debated 

The  House  passes  the  pension-appropriation  bill. 

January  18. — The  Department  of  Commerce  bill  is 
strongly  opposed  in  the  Senate. 

.January  18. — In  the  House,  an  urgent  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill  (.l^l 7,000,000)  and  a  Chinese  exclusion 
bill  are  introduced. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

December  20. — Judge  Advocate-General  Lemly  and 
Solicitor  Hanna,  of  the  Xavy  Department,  submit  a 
reply  to  Admiral  Schley's  bill  of  exceptions,  and  coun- 
sel for  Admiral  Sampson  file  a  pix)test  against  Admiral 
Dewey's  opinion  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
'....Pi'esident  Roosevelt  removes  Appraiser  Wilbur  F. 


"SVakeman,  at  the  port  of  Xew  York,  from  office The 

resignation  of  Judge  Humphreys,  of  tiie  Fir.st  Cii'cuit 
Court  of  Hawaii,  is  forwarded  to  Washington. 

December  21. — President  Roosevelt,  through  the  Sec- 
I'etai-y  of  War,  reprimands  Lieutenant-(ieneral  Miles 
for  commenting  on  tlie  findings  of  the  Schley  Cf)urt  of 

Inquiry Secretary  Long,  of  the  Navy  Department, 

approves  the  findings  of  the  Schley  Court  of  Inquiry 
.and  di.ssolves  the  court. 

December    24. — Secretary   Long  dismisses  Edgar  S.  . 
Maclay,   author  of  a  "  History  of  the    United  States 
Navy,"  from  his  position  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yarfl. 

December  31. — Governors  aud  attorney-generals  of  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Washington,  in  conference  at  Helena,  Mont.,  agree 
on  a  plan  of  united  action  in  opposition  to  the  Northern 
Pacific-Great  Northern  merger. 

January  1. — Mayor  Seth  Low  and  the  other  new  city, 
county,  and  borough  officers  of  the  Greater  New  Y'ork 

take  office A  new  code  of  laws  goes  into  effect  in  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

January  2. — Governor  Hunt  sends  a  message  to  the 
Porto  Rican  Legislature  reporting  marked  prosperity. 

January  4. — The  Panama  Canal  Company's  offer  to 
sell  its  property  and  franchises  to  the  United  States 

Government  for  §40,000,- 
000  is  submitted  to  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

January  6. — President 
Roosevelt  accepts  the 
resignations  of  Secretary 
Gage,  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  Post- 
master-General Smith. 

January  7. — President 
Roosevelt  grants  Admir- 
al Scliley's  request  that 
he  consider  an  appeal 
fi-om  the  verdict  of  the 

Court  of  Inquiry The 

attorney-general  of  Min- 
nesota files  a  bill  of  com- 
plaint against  the  North- 
ern Securities  Company 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.... At  a  special 
election  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  Montague  Les.sler  (Rep.)  is  chosen  over  Perry 
Belmont  (Dem.)  by  a  plurality  of  394;  the  district  is 
normally  Democratic. 

January  8.— Democratic  members  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature  nominate  Arthur  P.  Gorman  for  United 
States   Senator  ;   the   Republican    members  nominate 

Representative    William    H.    Jackson William    H. 

O'Brien  (Gold  Dem.)  is  elected  chairman  of  the  Indiana 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  ....  President 
Roosevelt  nominates  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (see  page  161),  and  Henry  C. 
Payne,  of  Wi.scon.sin,  to  be  Postmaster-General May- 
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THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  SWITZERLAND,  DR.   ZEMP. 

or  Miguel  Geuer,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  is  suspended  from 
office  by  Govei-nor-General  Wood,  pending  an  investi- 
gation by  Civil  Governor  Xufiez. 

January  9. — Democratic  members  of  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  nominate  ex. -Gov.  James  B.  McCreary  for 
U;iited  States  Senator. 

January  11. — Lewis  Nixon  succeeds  Richard  Croker 
as  chairman  of  the  Tammany  Hall  flnance  committee. 

January  14. — Republican  members  of  the  Iowa  Legis 
lature  nominate  Senator  William  B.  Allison  for  a  sixth 
consecutive  term,  and  Senator  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  to 
succeed  himself  at  the  expiration  of  his  appointive  term 

The  Maryland  Legislature  elects  Arthur  P.  Gorman 

(Dem.)  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

January  15. — Henry   C.  Payne,   of  Wisconsin,  takes 

the  oath  of  office  as  Postmaster-General The  Oliio 

Legislature  reelects  Senator  Jo.sepli  B.  Foraker  (Rep.). 

January  16. — Albert  B.  Cummins  (Kep.)  is  inaugu- 
rated as  governor  of  Iowa,  succeeding  Leslie  M.  Sliaw, 
named  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-. 

January  18. — The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  makes 
its  report  to  President  Roosevelt  on  the  Pananih,  Canal 
Company's  offer  to  sell  its  holdings  to  the  United  States 
for  840.000,000. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

December  31. — A  revolution  iu  Venezuela  is  headed 
by  General  Mendoza. 

December  22. — The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by 
a  vote  of  184  to  58,  passes  a  bill  for  tlie  gradual  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  flour  and  bread. 

December  23. — The  Japanese  budget  shows  a  surplus 

of  about  •*23.T.50,000 .1  new   ministry  is  formed   in 

western  Au.stralia. 


December  24.— Mr.  Jasper  Tully,  M.P..  and  Mr.  J.  O. 
O'Donnell,  M.P.,  are  .sentenced  to  one  month's  and  two 
montlis"  imprisonment,  respectively,  for  taking  part  in 
a  meeting  called  to  incite  Irisli  tenants  not  to  pay  rents. 

December  26. — The  cabinet  differences  over  the  Japa- 
nese l)U<lget  are  adjusted  by  the  mediation  of  Marquis 
Ito  ;  the  budget  is  withdrawn  for  redrafting. 

December  27. — The  Colombian  Government  troops  de- 
feat the  revcjlutionists  under  General  Marin  at  Honda, 
on  the  Istlimus  of  Panama,  400  men  being  killed  in  the 
battle The  Bulgarian  cabinet  resigns. 

December  31. — Senor  Tomas  Estrada  Palma  (see  page 
1()T)  is  cliosen  president  of  Culia,  having  55  electors,  as 
agaiii.st  8  electors  for  Gen.  Bartolome  Maso  ;  the  follow- 
ing civil  governors  are  elected  :  Perez,  in  the  jirovince 
of  Pinar  del  Rio ;  Nufiez,  in  Havana ;  Ijecuona,  in 
Matanzas  ;  (Joniez,  In  Santa  Clara;  Recio,  in  Puerto 
Principe,  and  Kcheverria,  in  Santiago. 

Januarj-2. — King  Carlos  of  Portugal  opens  the  Cortes 
with  a  speech. 

January  4. — On  account  of  labor  troubles  martial 
law  is  proclaimed  at  Barcelona  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. 

January  7. — The  Emperor  and  Empi-ess  Dowager  of 
China  reSnter  Peking. 

January  8. — Captain  Carina,  of  the  Austrian  cavalry, 
charged  with  divulging  military  secrets  to  the  French 
Government,  is  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  four  and  one-half  years,  with  loss  of 
nobility  and  perpetual  banishment The  German  Im- 
perial Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  Diet  ai-e  opened 

President  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  is  reelected  for  a  term 
of  four  years. 


OBVERSE  OF  THE  N  KW   BKITISH   COIXAGE,  BEARING  THE 
HEAD  OF  KING  EDWARD. 

January  U. — The  German  budget  for  1902  shows  a 
deficit  of  70,000.000  marks  (S17..500.000). 

Januarj'  11. — The  Chilean  Congress  authorizes  a  loan 
of  812,500,000. 

January  13. — Hostility  to  Lord  Rosebery  is  manifested 
at  a  meeting  of  British  Liberals  in  London. 

Januarj- 14. — M.  de  Witte's  report  on  Russian  finances 
shows  favorable  conditions. 
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January  1(5. — King  Edward  opons  tho  Britisli  Parlia- 
ment in  person. 

January  IT. — An  ii'a<lt'  is  pronuiljiated  by  the  Turkish 
Government  contirmiufi'  tlie  eoneessiou  to  tlie  tiernian 
Anatolia  Railway  Company,  but  deelariug  against 
Koweit  as  a  terminus. 

January  ID. — The  Venezuelan  insurgents  renew  ac- 
tive operations  at  Ciu'acoa. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

December  20. — The  Pan-American  Congress  at  Mexico 
adopts  a  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Pan-American  bank,  with  branches  at  important  com- 
mercial centers  in  North  and   South  America The 

Italian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  8ig- 
nor  Prinetti,  declares  in  the  Senate  that 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  the 
lynching  of  Italian  subjects  will  be  vig- 
orously prosecuted. 

December  21.— The  Argentine  Govern- 
ment recalls  its  minister  from  Chile.... 
The  commander  of  the  British  gunl)oat 
at  Koweit,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  hauls 
down  the  Turkish  flag  froju  the  resi- 
dence of  Sheikh  Mubarak,  replacing  it 
with  the  sheikh's  own  flag,  as  a  token 
of  independence. 

December  23. — It  is  announced  that 
Chile  and  Ai'gentina  have  agreed  to  sub- 
mit their  differences  to. the  arbitration 
of  Great  Britain. 

December  35. — A  modus  vhinidi  is 
established  between  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina ;  the  Argentine  minister  postpones 
his  departui-e  from  Chile. 

December  27. — The  Brazilian  Senate 
approves  of  the  agreement  for  the  de- 
limitation of   the    boundary    between 

British  Guiana  and  Brazil The  draft 

of  the  new  commercial  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Italy  is  signed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg  The  Marquis  Ito  of  Japan  is 

received  by  King  Edward  of  England. 

December  28. — Relations  between  Ger- 
many and  Venezuela  become  strained. 

December  30. — The  German  ambas- 
sador at  Washington  gives  satisfactory 
assurances  to  the  United  States  regard- 
ing Germany's  action  in  Venezuela. 

December  31. — Expiration  of  tlie  iiw- 
di(s  Vivendi   regarding    lobster-fishing  on  the  French 
shore  of  Newfoundland. 

January  4.— M.  Delcass6,  the  French  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  announces  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  Italj'  and  France  on  Mediterranean 

questions An  edict  issued  by  the  Empress  Dowager 

of  China  commands  the  resumption  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  foreign  ministers  at  Peking. 

January  8.— Sir  Thomas  Holdick,  of  the  British  tri- 
bunal to  decide  the  Argentine-Chilean  dispute,  is 
ordered  to  South  America. 

Janixary  9. — The  delegates  from  Chile  to  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  at  Mexico  deliver  a  memorandum 
to  the  Mexican   finance   minister  and  to  the  United 


CHANCELLOR  VON  BOlOW  OF 
GERMANY. 


States  delegation,  announcing  their  purpose  to  with- 
draw from  the  congress  if  compulsory  arbitration  is 
voted. 

January  10.— A  member  of  the  German  Reichstag 
makes  a  vident  attack  on  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  is  re- 
buked by  Chancellor  von  Billow. 

January  14. — President  Roosevelt  appoints  Whitelaw 
Reid,  of  N'ew  York,  to  be  special  ambassador  of  the 
I'nited  States  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  ; 
Gen.  James  H.  Wilson  is  chosen  to  represent  the  United 
States  army,  and   Capt.  Charles  C.  Clark  to  represent 

the   United   States   navy Oscar   S.  Straus,  of  New 

Yoi'k,  is  ai)pointed  a  member  of  the  Hague  arbitration 
tribunal,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  ex- 
President  Harrison. 

January  1.5.  —  A  general  arbitration 
plan,  recognizing  the  principles  of  the 
Hague  convention,  is  signed  by  fifteen 
delegations  to  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress at  ^Mexico,  the  Chilian  delegates 
refusing  to  sign. 

January  17. — The  Pan-American  Con- 
gress adopts  the  plan  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  and  also  the  Hague  agree- 
ment. 

January  18. — A  conference  of  Boer 
leaders  is  held  at  The  Hague. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Deceniber  19. — Major  Bridgford,  with 
200  men,  is  attacked  by  300  Boers  under 
Britz,  and  overwhelmed  at  Begin-der- 

Lyn,  in  Transvalia Colonel  Park  is 

attacked  at  Nylstroom,  and  loses  't 
men  killed  and  6  officers  and  18  men 
wounded. 

December  20. — Colonel  Damant  is  at- 
tacked by  the  Boers  under  Botha  at 
Tafelkop  ;  his  troops  are  verj-  severely 
handled,  2  officers  and  20  men  being 
killed,  and  Colonel  Damant,  2  officers, 
and  17  men  wounded  ;  Boers  then  re- 
tire, taking  the  two  British  guns  with 
them,  before  Colonel  Remington's  ad- 
vance  Trial  of  Commandant  Scheep- 

ers  begins  at  Graaf  Reinet  ;  thirty 
chai'ges  are  prefei-red  against  him. 

December  21. — The  trial  of  Scheepers 
is  suspended,  owing  to  illness  of  the 
prisoner. 

December  23. — Since  December  16,  4.5 
Boers  are  reported  killed,  25  wounded,  310  captured, 
and  35  surrendered. 

December  25.— General  De  Wet,  with  about  1,000 
Boers,  attacks  and  captures  the  camp  of  Imperial  Yeo- 
manry at  Tweefontein  ;  6  officers,  including  the  com- 
mander (Major  Williams),  and  55  men  are  killed,  and  8 
officers  and  50  men  are  wounded  ;  4  officers  and  246  men 
are  captured,  but  are  released.  A  gun  and  a  pom-pom 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Boers. 
December  27.— The  trial  of  Scheepers  is  resumed. 
January  6.— British  troops  near  Bloemfontein  kill  11 
and  capture  35  men  of  a  Boer  commando. 

January  7.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  los.ses  by  the 
Somerset  Light  Infantry  in  a  tight  at  Amersfoort. 
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January  11. — Forty  Boers  are  captured  by  Britisli 
troops  twenty  miles  nortliwest  of  Ernielo. 

January  Ui. — Lord  Kitchener  confirms  the  death  sen- 
tence passed  on  Commandant  Sclieepers. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

December  20  — The  first  locomotive  readies  Port  Flor- 
ence,  the  terminus  of  the  Uganda  Railway  on  Lake 

Victoria  Xyanza Fourteen   persons  are  killed  in  a 

railroad  accident  near  Paderborn,  Westphalia. 

December  21. — President  Hutin,  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  resigns,  and  the  board  of  directors  Is  em- 
powered by  the  stockholders  to  sell  the  company's  prop- 
erties to  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  Isthmian 

Canal   Commission's  estimate There  is  rioting  in 

Budapest,  Hungary,  between  the  unemployed  and  the 
police. 

December  22. — The  burning  of  the  public  market  at 

Zacatecas,  Mexico,  causes  the  death  of  45  persons 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Crete  celebrate  the 

anniversary  of    Prince    George's    arrival President 

Loubet  unveils  Baudin's  statue  in  Paris. 

December  23. — A  train  on  the  Liverpool  Electric  Over- 
head Railway  is  burned  up  in  a  tunnel ;  six  people  lose 
their  lives The  export  of  horses  and  mules  is  pro- 
hibited in  Buenos  Ay  res An  electric  car  jumps  the 

track  between  Allentown  and  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  at  a 
sharp  curve,  killing  six  people. 

December  24. — In  an  engagement  with  Filipino  in- 
surgents near  Dapado,  Samar,  Company  F,  of  the  Ninth 
United  States  Infantry,  loses  seven  men  killed  and  four 
wounded  ;  the  insurgent  chiefs  on  the  island  of  Bohol 
surrender,  svitli  their  guns. 

December  26. — The  United  States  Xavy  Department 
takes  steps  toward  the  adoption  of  wireless  telegraphy 

on   war    ships The  Zionist  Congress  is  opened  at 

Basle,  Switzerland. 

December  27. — Over  five  thousand  persons,  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  at 
Calcutta Miach  damage  is  done  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia by  a  wind  and  sand  storm  of  unusual  severity. 

December  28. — The  United  States  battleship  Missouri 
is  launched  at  Newport  News,  Va. 

December  30. — The  International  Socialist  Bureau 
meets  at  Brussels. 

Januai'y  1. — M.  Robert  Lebaudy  gives  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  to  establish  a  French  industrial  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Chicago Czar  Nicholas 

of  Russia  and  President  Loubet  of  Frjyice  exchange 
New- Year's  greetings. 

January  2. — It  is  announced  that  King  Edward  has 
received  a  gift  of  §1,000,000,  to  be  used  for  a  sanatorium 
for  consumptives. 

Januarys. — Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  the  President's  old- 
est daughter,- is  formally  presented  to  Washington  so- 
ciety at  a  White  House  ball. 

January  4. — A  corporation  is  formed  at  Washington 
to  hold  in  trust  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  gift  of  $10,000,- 
000  for  advanced  scientific  research,  originally  intended 
to  be  administered  by  the  Government. 

January  6. — The  United  States  battleship  Illinois 
rests  in  the  New  Orleans  floating  diy  dock,  having  a 

displacement  of  12,000  tons Nineteen  lives  are  lost  in 

a  collision  of  a  Britisli  and  a  Spanish  steamer  ofif  the 
Portuguese  coast Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  is 


REV. 


THEODORE    L.    CUYT-ER,    D.D.,    WHO    CELEBRATED     HIS 
EIGHTIETH   BIRTHDAY  ON  JANUARY  10. 


(It  is  said  that  200,000,000  copies  of  Dr.  Cuyler's  sermons  have 
been  printed,  and  more  than  4,{XX)  articles  from  his  pen 
have  appeared  in  the  religious  press.  Many  of  these  have 
been  translated  into  foreign  languages.  This  portrait  is 
from  Dr.  Cuyler's  latest  photograph,  never  before  pub- 
lislied.) 

chosen  president  of  Columbia  University  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  trustees  (see  page  170). 

January  8. — A  rear-end  collision  of  local  trains  in  the 
Park  Avenue  tunnel  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
in  New  York  City  causes  the  death  of  17  persons  and 
serious  injuries  to  many  others. 

January  9. — The  appointment  of  a  Papal  Commission 
on  Modern  Questions  Concerning  Holy  Writ,  to  consist 
of  Cardinals  Parocchi,  Segna,  and  Vives  Tuto,  is  an- 
nounced at  Rome The  Empress  Dowager  of  China 

gives  an  audience  in  the  most  sacred  hall  of  the  Forbid- 
den City The  purposes  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 

are  announced  at  Washington. 

January  10.— The  German  income  returns  show  that 
Herr  Krupp,  the  gun  manufacturer,  is  the  richest  man 
in  the  empire,  having  an  annual  income  of  20,000,000 
marks  ($5,000,000)  or  more. 

January  14.— The  Filipino  insurgent.  Colonel  Mari- 
sigan,  of  Batangas  Province,  surrenders  to  General 
Bell  with  240  armed  men. 
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.Tanuary  UJ.  —  An  in- 
(liiest  concerning  the 
deaths  of  persons  killetl 
in  the  Xew  York  Central 
tunnel  wreck,  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  is  begun    in   New 

York  City Chilpan- 

cingo,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Guerrero,  Mexi- 
co, is  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake wliich  destroys 
many  buildings ;  several 
lives  are  lost. 

Janiuiry  IT.^Rev.  Hen- 
ry Hoi)kins,  D.D.,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  is  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  Wil- 
liams College. 


THE  L.^TK  CI.AliEXCE  KING. 


OBITUARY. 

December  20. —  Col. 
Richard  J.    Hiuton,   ed- 
itor and  autlior.  71 . . .  .William  X.  Pethick,  an  American 
who  was  for  many  years  confidential  secretary   to  Li 
Hung  Chang. 

December  21. — John  J.  Valentine,  president  of  the 
Wells-Fargo  Express  Company,  (il. 

December  22. — Justice  David  McAdam,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Xew  York  City,  63. 

December  23. — William  EUery  Channing,  author,  of 

Concoi-d,  Mas.s.,  83 Mrs.  Jennie  C  Croly  ("Jennie 

June"),  journalist  and-  author,  of  Xew  York  City,  T2. 

Edward  Onslow  Ford,  English  .sculptor,  49 Sir 

Joseph  Henry  Gilbert,  English  agricultural  chemist,  84. 

December  24. — Clarence  King,  first  chief  of  the  United 
States    Geological    Survey,   60.;.. George  D.    Roberts, 

well-known  Western  mining  man.  73 Rev.  Benjamin 

F.  Bradford,  D.D.,  of  Upper  Montclair,  X.  J.,  82. 

December  25. — George  B.  Swain,  state  treasui'er  of 
Xew  Jersey,  66. . .  Jacques  Francois  Henri  Fouquier, 
French  publicist,  63. 

December  26. — Gov.  John  R.  Rogers,  of  Washington, 
73 Augustas  I..ovanzo  Allen,  one  of  the  original  trus- 
tees of  Vassar  College,  93 Sir  Joseph  Xoel  Paton, 

English  painter,  80. 

December  27. — United  States  Senator  William  J.  Sew- 

ell,  of  Xew  Jersej-.  66 Capt.  Richard  P.  Leary,  U.S.X., 

first  American  governor  of  Guam,   59 William   F. 

Cochran,  prominent  business  man  and  philanthropist 
of  Y'onkers,  X.  Y'.,  69. 

December  28. — Rear -Admiral  Francis  Asbury  Roe, 
U.S.X.,  retired,  78  ...David  Law,  British  etcher  and 
watei'-color  painter,  65. 

December  30. — Frank  H.  Peavey,  one  of  the  best- 
known  grain  men  in  the  L'nited  States,  51 William 

H.  H.  Cowles,  of  Wilkesborough,  X.  C,  ex-Congress- 
man, and  officer  of  the  Confederate  army,  61. 

January  1.— Rev.  John  Wesley  Beach,  D.D.,  formerly 
President  of  Wesleyan  University,  74. 

January  3.— Rev.  Xelson  B.  Randall,  D.D.,  of  East 
Orange,  X.  J.,  Baptist  evangelist.  64. 

Janiiary    3. — W.   H.   Seamans,    adjutant-general    of 

California,  69 Silas   H.  Moore,  prominent    business 

man  of  Chicago,  71. 


January  4. — Rev.  Jo.seph  Pullman,  D.D.,  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  62. 

January  5.— Joseph  B.  Polk,  a  veteran  actor,  of  Balti- 
more, 61 Mrs.  Catharine   Bowden,  of  Stroudsburg, 

Pa.,  daughter  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  89. 

January  6. — Jean  de  Bloch,  Russian  political  econo- 
mist, and  author  of  "The  War  of  the  Future,"  67 

Edward  Clark,  architect  of  the  national  Capitol,  80. 

January  7. — Elliridge  S.  Brooks,  of  Somerville,  Mass  , 
writer  and  historian,  55 George  X.  Wissvell,  a  lead- 
ing Wisconsin  Republican,  50 Col.  Samuel  X'.  Hoyt, 

of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and 
Civil  wars,  80. 

•January  8. — Marcellus  Hartley,  manufacturer,  of  Xew 

York  City,  74 Gen.  Francis  J.  Herron,  distinguished 

Union    commander    in    the  Civil    War,    65 Alfred 

Moore,  of  Chicago,  an  authority  on  criminal  law,  52 

John  Brett,  English  artist. 

January  9. — John  Longking,  author  of  many  books 
on  Methodism,  9(5. 
January  11. — Horace  Elisha  Scudder,  of  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  author  and  a  for- 
mer editor  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  63. 

January  12. — Rev.  Ed- 
win Harwood,  D.D.,  of 
Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  79. 

January  13. — Henrj-  C. 
Bigelow,  President  of  the 
Citizens'  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Conipany  of  Bos- 
ton, 68 W.  O.  Perkins, 

musical   composer,    of 

Boston,  61 William 

Fife,  Sr.,  yacht  builder, 
of  Scotland,  79. 

J  a  n  u  a  r  5'  14.  —  John 
Howard  Bryant,  of 
Princeton,  111.,  brother  of 
W^illiam  CuUen  Bryant, 

94 Gen.  S.  G.  Griffin. 

of  Keene,  X.  H.,  Civil  War  veteran,  77. . .  .William  :Mar- 

shall  Scribner,  author  of  penmanship  copybooks.  77 

Rev.  George  M.  K.  Steele,  D.D.,  formerly  principal  of 
the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  78. 

January  15.— Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt,  of  Harvard  L'ni- 
versity,  63. 

January  16.— John  V.  S.  Oddie,  Secretary  of  the  X'ew 
York  Y^acht  Club,  57. 

January  17.— Prof.  James  Cooke  Van  Benschoten,  of 
Wesleyan  University,  74.... Capt.  Joseph  Ellsworth,  of 

Bayonne,  X.  J.,  well -known  j-achtsman.  71 Alfred 

Hudson  Guernsey,  for  twenty  years  an  editoiial  writer 
on  Harper's  M<tcjazine,  84. 

January  IS!— Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  English 
publicist,  .52.... Philippe  Marchetti,  the  Italian  com- 
poser, 71 John  Appleton  Brown,  the  artist,  58. 

January  19.- Jo.seph  Burke,  once  a  well-known  vio- 
linist, 87..  ..Rev.  H.  K.  Hines,  D.D.,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
74 Judge  William  H.  Dewitt,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Montana  bar Col.  De  Lancey  Floyd-Jone.s, 

veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  76. 


THE  LATE   MHS.  CKOLY. 

( "Jennie  June.") 


SOME  CARTOONS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TOPICS. 


John  Bull:  "  Back,  impostor!    I  am  the  real  friend  !  "—From  the  Journal  (Detroit). 


fi% 


'  I  ''/l 


^'C'^^.^kz-^, 


ffi 


THE  NEW  BROTHERHOOD  OF  STRENUOSITY. 

From  the  North  AmeHcan  (Philadelphia). 


John  Bull  and  Germany  (to  Uncle  Sam)  -.  "  Have  some- 
thing with  us."— From  the  Journal  (New  York). 
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PRESIDENT  CASTRO  OF   VENEZUELA  IS  READY  FOR  GERMANY  1 

From  El  Hijo  del  Ahuizote  (City  of  Mexico) . 


KEEPING  AN  EYE  ON  THE  GERMAN. 

From  the  North  American  (Pliiladelphia). 


SOME  CARTOONS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TOPICS. 
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HURRY  IT  THROUGH. 

The  Crown:  "I  wish  you  fellows  would  hurry  up  that 
]ob  you  have  on  hand  in  South  Africa.    How  can  I  have  a 
pleasant  coronation  with  that  business  still  in  progress  ?" 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


VENTURESOME  wiLLTE.— From  t\\G  Herald  (Boston). 
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THE  INSULT  TO  GEIIMANIA  AND  WJIAT  CAME  TO  THE  AGGRESSOR 

(CHAMBEKLAiN).— From  Lustioc  BUItter  (Berlin). 


The  cartoons  on  this  page 
are  reproduced  as  random  se- 
lections from  a  great  number 
that  have  been  appearing  in 
Germany  in  bitter  execration 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain. Hard  feeling  against 
a  foreign  nation  has  seldom 
been  shown  so  unrestrainedly 
in  caricature  as  of  late  in  Ger- 
many against  the  English. 


THE  HAGUE  PEACE  COUllT  SHOULD  CHAIN 
UP  THIS  MAD  DOG  CHAMBEKLAIN  AS  ITS 
FIRST  BUSINESS. 

From  Humoristische  BWtter  (Vienna). 


VoN  BuLOW  (to  Cham- 
berlain) :  "  It's  a  good 
thing  you  are  doing  that 
unofficially !  Wlien  niy 
turn  comes  I  can  serve 
you  officially." 

From  Kladderadatsch 
(Berlin). 


John   Bull     (as   a   beggar,   accom- 
panied by  Chamberlain)  :  "  I  have  the  mr.  chamberlain's  speech. 
honor,  gracious  lady,  to  wish  you  pleas-  ^^  ^^  creature  was  ever  killed  so  humanely  as  this 
ant  holidays."  „  g.^;,!  chamberlain.     And  here  he  has  roasted 

F o H T u N  A  :   "No  beggmg   allowed  ^^.^  Christmas  goose  alive. 

'"■^Fro: SdStsc.  (Berlin).    '  From  Lus^e  Blatter  (Benin). 


SOME  CARTOONS  ON  INTERNATIONAL   TOPICS. 
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THE  FALLING   HOUSE  OP  BRITISH    EMPIRE.— FrOIll  i?  Pfipagai/o  (Bologlia). 

(This  curious  Italian  cartoon  intends  to  convey  tlie  idea  that  England's  empire  is  about  to  be  destroyed  through  the  just 

execration  of  the  other  nations.) 


A  SWISS  VIEW  Of  THE  COXCESTRATION  CAMPS.  THE  CE.Ml.TLKY   OF  THE  NATIONS. 

Hekod:  " Good-morning,  colleague ! "  "To  the  others  their  fate  is  allotted;'  they  rest  in  honor 

Cha,mberlain    (contemptuously) :    '"  Miserable   bungler !  and  peace.    But  bury  deep  the  power  of  England ;  it  rests  in 

Don't  call  me  colleague  ! "  nation-slaughter  and  shame." 
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afe^-i,  V'^v^^<^.C\  --*(  ;-r^-^.^^^ 


API'AHliNTI.Y   CASUAI,. 

Joe  Chamberlain:  "Why,  if  it  bain'tMr.  Krllger  !   Wlio'd  'a'  thought  itV   I'd  'a 
'knawed' ee  anywhere!  "  > 

KrCger  :  "  To  be  sure,  now,  if  it  bain't  Joe  !    Yew  bain't 
changed  a  bit !  " 

Joe:  "Only  to  fancy  us  meetin' casual  like,  and  in  the 

^/    \i     WW  same  public 'ouse,  too  !  " 

/     y^   Ow^  KRt'GER:  "It's  a  hact  o' Providence,  it  is— an' nutliin' 

f  I       fiWU  else!" 

("Some  of  the  greatest  peaces,  the  greatest  settlements 
in  the  world's  history,  have  begun  in  an  apparently  casual 
meeting  in  a  neutral  inn."— Lord  Rosebery,  at  Chesterfield, 
December  16, 1901.)— From  the  Budget  (Westminster). 


WHAT  fNOLE  SAM  IS  COMING  TO. 

The  malce-up  of  "Brother 
Jonathan"  would  have  to  be 
materially  reconstructed  if  this 
sort  of  thing  goes  on. 

From  the  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


John  Bull  to  Brother  Jonathan  : 
"  Oh,  sir,  please,  sir,  do  let  us  young 
Hanglo- Saxons  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  agin  the  world.  Think  ot  our 
common  tongue !  Think  of  that  there 
Mayflower!  Oh,  sir,  sir,  ain't  blood 
thicker  than  water  ?  " 

Brother  Jonathan  guesses  the  At-lan- 
tic  is  not  com-posed  of  blood. 

From  the  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


fSNAvN 


^m/ 


QUITE  CASUAL,  OF  COURSE. 

Some  one  might  come  along. 

(It  has  been  suggested  that  Lord  Rosebery,  having  placed  his  services  at  the 
disposal  of  the  country,  might  be  induced  to  go  to  Holland  as  a  peace  commis- 
sioner.   He  might  meet  somebody  there,  quite  casually,  ot  course.) 

Fvom  the  Budget  (Westminster). 


LESLIE    MORTIER   SHAW: 

HIS  CAREER— FROM   FAR^E  HAND   TO   SECRETARY  OF   THE 
TREASURY— THE  OPEX  SECRET  OF  HIS  POWER. 


BY  JOHNSON  BRIGHAM. 


I. 


THE  invitation  extended  to  Governor  Shaw, 
of  Iowa,  to  assume  tlie  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury- 
was  even  more  of  a  surprise  to  the  governor 
liimself  than  to  his  friends.  He  had  planned 
extensive  improvements  on  his  house  in  Denison, 
and  latterly  had  been  counting  the  days  that 
must  intervene  before  his  release  from  cares  of 
state  and  his  return  to  the  old  home  life  put 
behind  hinr  four  years  before.  Then,  like  a  clap 
of  thunder  on  a  clear  day,  came  a  message  from 
Senator  ^-illison,  informing  him  of  President 
Roosevelt's  desire  that  he  should  assume  the  port- 
folio resigned  by  Secretary  Gage.  Evincing  the 
keenest  appreciation  of  the  honor  done  him  and 
tlie  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  President 
Roosevelt,  he  also  realized  the  sacrifice  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  trust  would  involve — including  a 
serious  depletion  of  his  small  private  fortune,  and, 
besides,  the  giving  up  of  much  that  a  man  of 
his  simple  tastes  and  habits  cannot  well  afford  to 
lose.  But  the  consideration  that  weighed  most 
with  him  was  the  duty  he  owed  his  party  and 
the  country,  and  the  large  opportunities  the  posi- 
tion would  afford  him  for  future  usefulness. 

This  happening  of  tlie  unexpected  is  a  striking 
feature  of  the  career  of  Leslie  Mortier  Shaw. 
Boy  and  man,  he  had  ever  gone  on  making  plans, 
and  doing  his  level  best  to  put  them  into  opera- 
tion, only  to  find,  again  and  again,  that  a  larger 
plan  included  him.  And  in  every  instance  he 
had  philosophically  and  cheerfully  accepted  the 
larger  plan  as  fate — or  ''Providence."  In  his 
career  we  see  exemplified  the  gospel  preached  by 
Lowell  : 

"  In  life's  small  things  be  resolute  and  great. 
To  keep  thy  muscles  trained.    Knowest  thou  when  Fate 
Thy  measure  takes,  or  when  she'll  say  to  thee, 
*  I  find  thee  worthy  ;  do  this  deed  for  me  't '  " 

In  1869,  young  Leslie  Shaw,  at  the  age  of 
twenty- one,  seeing  large  opportunities  in  the  then 
far  "West,  quit  farming  and  school-teaching  in 
Vermont,  and  started  for  the  Red  River  valley 
of  tlie  north.  Stopping  off  to  see  an  uncle  near 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  Fate  tempted  him  to  a  job 


of  corn-liusking.  That  done,  he  sat  down  to 
plan  the  next  move  he  sliould  make,  when  along 
came  a  school  trustee,  looking  for  some  one  who 
could  teach  a  winter  school.  Alternately  teach- 
ing and  working  on  a  farm,  he  studied  early  and 
late  preparing  for  college.  He  entered  Cornell 
College,  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  1870.  Long 
before  his  graduation  his  funds  ran  low,  and  he 
was  deep  in  plans  for  "raising  the  wind  "  when 
there  sailed  in  upon  him  a  nuseryman  in  search 
of  a  young  man  who  could  sell  fruit  trees  to  the 
farmers  of  western  Iowa.  By  teaching  and  sell- 
ing fruit  trees,  and  by  close  application  to  his 
student- work,  he  was  enabled  to  graduate  with 
his  class  in  1874,  and,  two  years  later,  from  the 
Iowa  College  of  Law  in  Des  Moines. 

Meantime  Fate,  or  "  Providence,"  had  selected 
Denison  as  his  future  home  ;  and,  happily  for 
him,  was  rearing  in  that  village  a  young  girl, 
named  Alice  Crawshaw,  who  was  to  be  his  wife. 
The  hard  experience  forced  upon  him  while  a 
student  of  books  made  him  a  shrewd  student  of 
men,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  thrifty  young 
"S'ermonter  was  prominent  at  the  Crawford  County 
bar,  in  local  financial  circles,  on  the  school  board, 
and  in  the  Methodist  church  and  Sunday-school. 

Not  until  1896  was  his  interest  in  politics  fully 
aroused.  Early  in  that  year  Fate  came  to  him  in 
the  substantial  shape  of  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
and  challenged  him  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  single  standard  of  values.  Mr.  Bryan's 
Denison  speech, to  him  strangely  illogical,  won  over 
many  to  the  double  standard  and  caused  many 
more  to  waver.  To  counteract  its  effect,  a  busi- 
ness men's  meeting  was  held  in  Denison,  and  he 
was  the  principal  speaker.  Instead  of  resorting  to 
books  on  finance,  and  to  the  speeches  sent  out  by 
the  Republican  Congressional  Committee  as  con- 
venient coaches  for  young  campaigners,  the  Den- 
ison man  drew"  on  his  own  varied  experiences  as 
boy  and  man,  as  farm  hand,  land-broker,  land- 
owner, banker,  and  lawyer.  He  made  charts 
showing  the  fluctuation  of  prices  of  farm  products 
and  merchandise  during  the  period  traversed  by 
Mr.  Bryan;  these  he  exhibited,  and  upon  these  he 
based  his  argument.  His  speech  was  an  event  in 
Denison,  as  it  proves  to  have  been  in  his  own  life 
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liistory  and  in  tlie  liistory  of  liis  State  and  country. 
It  verified  the  call  he  liad  felt  ever  since  Mr. 
Bryan's  visit — an  undeniable  call  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  sound  money. 

The  triumphal  course  of  the  Denison  man  as 
he  traversed  the  State  of  Iowa  that  fall  may  be 
traced  by  the  increased  Republican  vote  in  coun- 
ties where  his  voice  was  heard. 

The  campaign  safely  over,  Mr.  Shaw  I'eturned 
to  his  business  affairs  and  his  law  pi'actice,  and 
was  seen  no  more  of  men  until  the  followini>: 
summer. 

CAMPAIGN    FOR    THE    GOVERNOKSIIIF. 

Tn  1897  there  was  contention  among  the 
Republican  factions  over  the  forthcoming  nom- 
ination for  governor.  A  month  before  the  State 
convention  was  held  the  name  of  Leslie  M.  Shaw 
had  scarcely  be6n  mentioned  as  a  gubernatorial 
possibility.  One  morning,  Mr.  Clarkson's  State 
Jicr/tster  mysteriously  advised  its  readers  to  "  keep 
an  eye  on  Shaw.''  "Who's  Shaw?"  was  the 
inquiry  of  many  a  reader.  Many  another  who 
had  heard  the  man  speak  accepted  the  suggestion 
and  passed  it  on.  Out  of  the  fierce  contention 
and  chaos  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  convention  emerged 
"that  man  Shaw,'"  the  surprise  of  tlie  campaign 
of  189G,  enthusiastically  proclaimed  by  all  the  can- 
didates and  factions  as  the  logical  candidate  of 
the  party  of  sound  money  for  Governor  of  the 
State. 

The  campaign  of  1897  was  without  a  parallel 
in  the  political  histoi-y  of  Iowa.  The  old  wheel- 
horses  and  the  young  spellbinders  of  the  party 
did  all  that  was  expected  of  them,  but  they  real- 
ized that  the  burden  of  the  campaign  rested  upon 
their  candidate.  It  was  almost  a  one-man  cam- 
paign. Calls  for  the  new  leader  came  from  every 
town  in  the  State.  Immense  audiences  greeted 
him  everywhere.  His  speeches,  fresh,  unique, 
rich  in  humor  and  homely  illustration,  loaded  with 
statistics  logically  applied,  carried  conviction  to 
the  wavering  and  brought  consternation  to  the 
champions  of  the  double  standard. 

In  his  reserves  of  physical  and  mental  strength 
the  candidate  was  a  surprise  to  everybody — to 
himself  perhaps  mo-re  than  any  one  else.  Appar- 
ently not  robust,  though  far  from  being  a  weak- 
ling physically,  he  nearly  wore  out  the  robust 
committeemen  and  husky  young  reporters  who 
followed  him  over  the  State.  Let  me  recall  a 
sample  day's  work  done  near  the  close  of  the 
campaign.  First,  he  made  an  afternoon'  speech 
in  the  open  air  at  Indianola,  speaking  for  over 
two  hours.  He  was  then  driven  to  Des  Moines, 
eighteen  miles  distant.  In  the  evening  he  spoke 
at  the  opera  house  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  was 
then  driven  to  an  auditorium-  a  mile  away,  where 


he  made — what  a  reporter  who  had  been  with  him 
from  the  first  pronounced — the  best  speech  of  the 
day,  if  not  of  the  campaign,  and  not  in  any  respect 
a  repetition  of  any  previous  speech.  Old  cam- 
paigners know  what  such  a  day's  work  means. 
And  yet  this  man  came  out  of  his  campaign  for 
the  governorship  actually  rested  by  the  '  •  vaca- 
tion "  he  had  given  himself. 

From  that  time  on  Fate  kept  her  new  favorite  in 
constant  training  for  future  service,  and  kept  the 
public  well  informed  as  to  his  progress.  Calls 
came  to  him  fi'om  the  East  and  from  the  West. 
Few  are  the  lai'ge  cities  of  the  country  in  which 
his  voice  has  not  been  heard,  and  every  one  of 
his  speeches  has  been  reported  as  the  event  of  the 
occasion.  However  brilliant  the  array  of  orators, 
he  has  never  been  outclassed,  for  he  is  unique — 
a  class  by  himself. 

Though  he  has  made  many  speeches  since,  yet 
it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  his  career  of  un- 
conscious preparation  for  the  greater  service  to 
which  he  has  since  been  called  reached  a  grand 
climax  when,  on' the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  federal  govern- 
ment at  Washington — December  12,  1900 — 
Governor  Shaw  had  for  an  audience  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  the  federal  judiciary,  the  gov- 
ernors of  many  States,  and  a  great  concourse  of 
citizens  and  visitors.  His  theme, ' '  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  States  during  the  Century,"  was  an 
inspiring  one,  and  the  orator  rose  to  the  theme 
and  the  occasion.  In  future  "World's  Best  Ora- 
tions" this  anniversary  effort  will  surely  be 
accorded  a  prominent  place.  It  was  this  address 
which  drew  from  President  McKinley  the  remark, 
in  substance,  that  he  had  never  before  found  a 
man  who  could  crystallize  statistics  into  poetry. 

But  with  all  these  honors  heaped  upon  him,  it 
nevertheless  seemed  as  though  Fate  had  only 
been  flirting  with  her  new  favorite.  One  place 
of  honor  after  another  was  closed  to  him,  and  in 
several  instances  he  himself  closed  the  door. 

A    NATIONAL    FIGURE. 

It  was  but  natural  that  Governor  Shaw,  having 
acquired  a  national  reputation,  should  aspire  to  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  But  when  his 
first  opportunity  came  he  would  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  support  of  his  friends,  because  their 
support,  if  successful,  would  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  his  old  friend  Senator  Gear.  When 
finally  the  opportunity  of  his  lifetime  came, 
through  the  death  of  John  11.  Gear,  he  deliber- 
ately proceeded  to  make  an  appointment  which 
forever  shut  himself  out  of  the  Senate — that  of 
Representative  DoUiver,  the  youngest  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  vacant  seat,  a  resident  of  the  gov- 
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ernor's  own  district,  and  already  recognized  at 
home  and  abroad  as  a  sound  statesman  and  a 
brilliant  orator. 

The  lower  house  of  Congress  offered  a  scarcely 
less  promising  cai'eer  to  a  man  of  Governor  Shaw's 
gifts  and  attainments.  He  could  easily  have 
arranged  to  succeed  Representative  DoUiver;  but, 
instead,  he  threw  his  influence  for  his  friend  and 
former  law  partner,  Judge  Conner,  to  whom  tlie 


selection  was  known  to  mean  nothing  less  than 
the  opening  of  a  new  career. 

The  Iowa  campaign  of  1901  was  preceded  by 
a  sharp  contest  among  Republicans  for  the  guber- 
natorial nomination.  As  the  contest  became 
more  and  more  heated,  the  pressure  on  Governor 
Shaw  to  stand  for  a  third  term  became  more  and 
more  strong.  Recognizing  the  two-term  rule  of 
his  party  in  the  State,  and  eager  for  release  from 
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the  burdens  and  cares  of  the  cliief  executive's 
office,  the  governor's  one  reply  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  his  friends  was,  in  substance,  "Gentlemen, 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  accept  the  nomi- 
nation should  it  bo  tendoi'ed  me." 

Apparently  nothing  reniained  for  Governor 
Shaw  on  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  but 
tlie  long-desired  return  to  the  home  life  in  Deni- 
son  which  meant  so  much  to  him,  the  resumption 
of  his  law  practice  at  the  Crawford  County  bar, 
anil  the  development  of  several  promising  invest- 
ments in  Iowa  and  'J'exas  lands. 

The  strongly  expressed  desire  of  President 
Roosevelt  that  Iowa's  representative  in  his  cab- 
inet, Secretary  AVilson,  should  remain — a  desire 
most  heartily  shared  by  ins  old-time  friend, 
Governor  Shaw — was,  apparently,  a  bar  to  the 
consideration  of  any  one  else  in  Iowa  for  the 
position  soon  to  be  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Secretary  Gage.  But,  fortunately  for 
the  country.  President  Roosevelt  had  no  use  for 
sectional  maps  in  the  selection  of  men  for  high 
places  in  his  administration.  And  so  the  unex- 
pected happened,  and  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Treasury,  held  in  high  esteem  by  its  association 
with  such  names  as  Hamilton,  Wolcott,  Gallatin, 
Chase,  Fessenden,  Sherman,  Windom,  and  Gage, 
was  tendered  to  Leslie  M.  Shaw. 

Governor  Shaw  had  been  prominently  men- 
tioned, both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  as  an 
extra- available  successor  to  President  McKinley 
in  1904  ;  but  the  death  of  the  President  for  the 
time  silenced  all  mention  of  any  name  except 
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that  of  the  splendid  young  statesman  who  had 
been  called  to  succeed  him.  But  there  were  not 
a  few  before  whose  keen  vision  arose  the  possi- 
bilities of  another  financial  crisis  all  too  soon 
following  our  present  great  prosperity,  and  in 
that  event  the  possibility  that  in  1904  the  leaders 

of  the  party  in  power  might 
turn  to  some  outside  man  not 
in  any  way  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Govern- 
ment's affairs.  In  such  a 
crisis,  they  reasoned,  who 
would  be  more  available  as 
a  party  leader,  or  more  ac- 
ceptable as  President,  than 
the  man  to  whom  the  people 
of  all  sections  of  the  country 
had  gladly  turned  in  other 
years  for  the  clear  word  of 
counsel,  which  had  so  largely 
contributed  to  save  them 
from  irretrievable  blunder 
and  the  country  from  irre- 
parable loss  ?  By  respond- 
ing to  this  latest  call  to  duty, 
Governor  Shaw  elected  to 
stand  or  fall  with  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  thus  put- 
ting far  behind  him  the  am- 
bition, if  he   ever   had   any, 
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to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  But,  to  a 
man  of  Leslie  M.  Shaw's  simple  and  wholesome 
philosophy,  the  sacrifice,  if  he  so  regarded  it, 
was  cheerfully  niade,  because  prompted  solely 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  an  ambition  to  render 
the  country  substantial  service. 


n. 


Let  us  seek  the  source  of  this  man's  power 
over  audiences.  The  time  is  past  when  one  must 
apologize  for  the  application  of  the  term  orator 
to  the  man  who  can  compel  audiences  to  receive 
and  retain  his  inessage.  Leslie  M.  Shaw  has 
none  of  the  graces  taught  in  the  schools  of  oi'a- 
tory.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  stoop-shoul- 
dered ;  his  head,  not  large  but  well-shaped,  is 
out  of  line  with  his  body  ;  his  large  hands  are 
usually  clasped  behind  him  until  he  reaches  the 
point  of  argument,  when  liis  index  finger  gets  in 
its  work  ;  his  long  arms  describe  no  graceful 
curves,  but  at  irregular  intervals  one  of  them 
will  shoot  out  with  tremendous  force  from  behind 
his  back.  His  attitudes  are  anything  but  stat- 
uesque. "While  he  is  getting  acquainted  with  his 
audience,  like  "  Zekle,"  courtin',  he  stands  "a 
spell  on  one  foot  fust,"  then  stands  '*a  spell  on 
t'other."  Later,  when  he  warms  to  his  work, 
his  hearers  don't  know  whether  he  stands  or 
soars  ;  but  the  next  day  they  are  ready  to  swear 
he  soared  !  His  voice  is  clear  and  resonant,  and 
at  times  strongly  charged  with  electricity. 

He  has  the  Lincoln  gift  rather  than  the  Everett 
style  of  oratory.  His  logic  is  clear  as  plain 
Anglo-Saxon  words  can  make  it.      His  sources 


of  illustration  are  inexhaustible,  and  are  drawn 
from  his  own  wide  and  varied  experience.  His 
iiumor  is  infectious.  In  this  field  he  is  a  large 
borrower,  but  he  invariably  adds  tlie  Lincoln 
touch  which  makes  the  bon-owed  story  his  own. 
His  appeals  are  startliiigly  direct,  and  have  never 
yet  failed  to  evoke  enthusiastic  response. 

Rev.  Dr.  King,  the  venerable  president  of 
Cornell  College,  recalls  the  Leslie  Shaw  of  the 
early  seventies  as  not  only  a  most  industrious 
student,  but  also  a  hard  hitter  in  debate. 

His  good-humored  repartee  never  fails  to  make 
friends  of  his  audience  ;  but  woe  to  him  who 
draws  the  lightning  upon  his  own  head.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  his  campaign  speeches,  a  sil- 
ver Republican  persisted  in  interrupting  him,  and 
to  all  his  questions  the  governor  gave  quick  an- 
swers. After  wearying  the  audience  with  his 
vain  attempts  to  entrap  the  speaker,  the  inter- 
rupter started  in  again  with  "Pardon  me,  gov- 
ernor, but " 

He  never  got  any  further,  for,  quick  as  a  flash, 
the  governor  retorted:  "Certainly;  I've  par- 
doned worse  fellows  than  you  in  my  time,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  dx-aw  the  line  here." 

Illustrating  the  Philippine  question  in  an  im- 
promptu speech  delivered  before  the  Grant  Club 
of  Des  Moines,  in  December,  1898,  he  said  : 
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It  is  as  though  I  were  neighbor  to  a  family  from 
whose  house  cries  of  murder  arise.  la  the  morning 
blood  is  found  upon  the  doorsteps.  For  a  time  I  remain 
indifferent;  but  at  last,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  my  obliga- 
tion, I  enter  the  household  and  restore  peace.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  efforts  I  find  a  little  babe  in  my  pos- 
session.    I  don't  dare  to  lay  it  down,  though  I  do  wish  I 

had  never  seen  it !  But  I  will 
care  for  the  little  thing,  if  I  do 
my  full  duty,  taking  it  into  my 
family  and  affording  it  the  same 
blessings  my  own  children  enjoy. 
Moreover,  I  will  not  object  to 
paying  the  man  a  nominal  price 
for  the  cradle  in  which  to  lay  it, 
although  I  might  have  taken  the 
cradle  with  the  babe. 

Governor  Shaw  never  spoils 
a  speech  for  the  sake  of  a  sto- 
Yj.  He  never  tells  a  story 
simply  to  make  men  laugh. 
Better  than  his  stories  are 
his  apt  illustrations — some- 
times a  homely  phrase  that 
one  has  not  heard  since  he 
was  a  boy;  at  other  times  a 
picture  drawn  from  memory, 
the  crystallization  of  the  ar- 
gument, easily  grasped  and 
long  retained.  A  fine  illus- 
tration of  this  ability  to  em- 
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body  an  argument  in  an  unforgetable  picture 
is  to  be  found  in  the  address  delivered  by  Gov- 
ernor Shaw  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Sound 
Money  Conference  in  Indianapolis,  in  1898.  After 
makinu'  his  argument,  he  thus  iorciblv  clinched  it: 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  picture  of  the  frontiers- 
man as  he  opens  his  farm  oii  the  prairie.  He  erects  a 
shanty  for  l!imst4f  and  a  shed  for  his  team.  He  marries, 
and  children  ble.ss  his  home.  He  builds,  from  necessitj', 
an  addition  to  his  house.  He  erects  an  upright,  then 
an  ell,  then  a  lean-to,  and  he  sets  them  on  wooden  pins, 
or  boulders  gathered  from  the  ci-eek.  His  stable  is  of 
posts,  and  poles,  and  straw.  By  and  by  a  wind  storm 
renders  it  necessary,  or  his  prosperity  justifies  it,  and  he 
contemplates  larger  and  better  and  more  permanent 
things.  Then  he  calls  in  an  architect.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  illustration  of  our  financial  system.  Our 
fathers  builded  better  than  they  knew,  l)ut  in  some 
respects  less  wi.sely  than  they  supposed. 

The  speaker  then  related  at  length  the  story  of 
the  development  of  our  national  finances,  always 
keeping  in  mind  his  figure  of  the  shanty  and  its 
owner's  necessarily  temporizing  policy.  Then 
came  the  direct  application: 

You,  gentlemen,  have  met  as  architects,  self-appoint- 
ed it  may  be,  but  none  the  less  responsible  forthe  wisdom 
of  the  plans  you  shall  prepare.  It  is  yours  to  siibmit 
designs  and  specifications  and  details.  .  .  .  You  have  no 
right,  in  view  of  the  expressed  will  of  the  people,  to 
intimate  that  our  financial  dwelling  shall  rest  on  any- 
thing else  than  gold.  That  has  been  determined. 
No  other  foundation  must  you  lay  than  is  laid.  The 
plans  you  are  to  submit  must  be  for  the  superstruc- 
ture alone,  and  it  must  be  as  broad  as  the  foundation 
it.self,  as  wide  as  the  base,  and  of  proportionate  height, 
and  it  must  be  fireproof  and  weather-tight.  .  .  .  The 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  it.  .  .  .  If  the  plans  you 
submit  shall  be  rejected,  others  will  beadoj^ted,  and  the 
building  will  go  up. 

But  greater  than  his  power  of  illustration  by 
homely  figures  of  speech  is  this  man's  power  to 
condense  into  argument  the  statistics  wliicli  any 
one  can  find  in  reports,  statements,  and  census 
retiirns,  but  wliich  so  few  know  liow  to  use  effect- 
ively. This  power  is  admirably  developed  in  the 
notable  address  delivered  in  Washington  in  De- 
cember, 1900.  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
After  deftly  grouping  in  a  few  paragraphs  a 
formidable  array  of  figures  showing  the  marvel- 
ous development  of  .our  country  during  the  cen- 
tury then  neaiing  its  close,  Governor  Shaw  thus 
eloquently  concluded : 

They  [Americans]  have  perfected  and  applied  all 
sciences  known  to  our  fathers,  and  discovered  new  ones. 
They  have  harnessed  every  known  physical  force  ex- 
cept the  tide,  and  .sought  new  elements  and  com- 
binations of  elements  to  enslave.  They  have  annexed 
all  contiguous  territory  lying  between  parallels  of 
latitude  congenial  to  our  civilization,  and  have  not 
been  slow  to  assume  responsibility,  when  duty  or 
national  honor  has  demanded,  beyond  these  limits. 
They  have  made  surveys  preliminary  to  the  construc- 


tion of  a  channel  for  the  bisecting  of  the  continent  and 
the  nuptials  of  the  oceans,  through  which  in  coming 
yeiirs  shall  pass  the  conunerce  of  the  world,  a  moiety  of 
which,'  let  tis  ho[)e,  shall  be  in  American  bottoms. 
Events, unplaimed  and  by  some  luiwelcomed,  have  made 
the  United  States  the  mistress  of  the  Pacific.  Destiny 
— or  man's  wisdom,  call  it  what  you  will — has  placed 
both  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  under  American 
tuition,  and  has  made  the  flag  of  freedom  the  harbinger 
of  better  things  to  eight  hundred  millions  of  people,  the 
natural  distributing  point  for  whose  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollai\s'  commerce  is  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

Surely  the  future  is  big  with  possibilities.  To  be  a 
parent,  and  responsible  for  the  development  and  educa- 
tion of  the  baby  in  the  cradle,  is  a  great  charge;  to  be  of 
the  faculty  of  a  university  with  a  thousand  students  is 
quite  enough  to  make  one  thoughtful  and  serious. 
But  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  commissioned 
to  instruct  a  strange  and  ancient  people  in  things  Bew 
and  in  ways  righteous  and  in  acts  honorable,  and  to  be 
answerable  to  the  world  and  to  God  for  results,  would 
inspire  not  pride,  but  humility,  and  should  demand  of 
the  least  and  of  all  the  exercise  of  greatest  wisdom. 

There  may  yet  remain  some  f^ew  of  your  read- 
ers who  fear  the  President's  selection  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  made  without  personal 
knowledge  of  his  man.  Let  me  relate  an  inci- 
dent of  the  Nebraska  campaign  of  1900.  The 
candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency  had  made  a 
brief  speech,  and  had  taken  a  carriage  for  the 
station,  and  Governor  vShaw  was  left  to  address 
the  assemblage.  The  governor  at  once  entered 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  financial  question.  He 
spoke  for  about  an  hour,  and  had  reason  to  be 
gratified  with  the  reception  accorded  him  in  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Bi-yan's  own  State.  To  his  surprise. 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  had  sat  in  his  cai-riage 
through  the  entire  speech,  and  liad  heard  every 
word  of  it,  rushed  up  to  him,  and,  grasping  his 
hand  with  unmistakable  enthusiasm,  exclaimed: 
''Governor,  that  was  a  masterly  presentation  of 
the  financial  question.  It  throws  a  flood  of  light 
where  liglit  is  needed.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
it."  And  several  times  afterward,  in  the  course 
of  their  journey  across  Nebraska  and  South  Da- 
kota, the  future  President  made  reference  to  the 
governor's  strong  grasp  of  the  financial  question 
and  rare  power  in  the  presentation  of  iiis  views. 

When  the  fact  is  recalled  that  six  yeai'S  ago  no 
one  knew  this  man  possessed  this  power,  except 
the  few  who,  had  listened  to  his  arguments  in  the 
local  courts  and  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
State,  or  had  lieard  him  debate  in  the  general 
conferences  of  his  Church,  and  that  since  1896  he 
has  made  hundreds  of  speeches  and  occasional 
addresses  East, West,  North,  and  South,  and  has 
never  yet  failed  to  make  "the  speech  of  the 
occasion,"  the  record .  must  stand  as  convincing 
proof  that  Leslie  M.  Shaw  is  a  consummate  ora- 
tor, and  has  unusual  reserves  of  strength. 


A   NEW    REPUBLIC   AND    ITS   PRESIDENT. 


THE  launching  of  a  sovereign  state  is  no  trivial 
or  ordinary  affair.  Such  are  the  conditions 
of  world  politics  in  our  time  that  no  changes  in- 
volving the  admission  of  a  new  member  to  the 
family  of  nations  can  come  about  except  through 
a  series  of  events  that  must  fill  large  chapters  of 
history.  The 
general  trend  in 
recent  times  has 
been  toward  fed- 
oration,  or  impe- 
rial aggregation. 
The  dav  of  small 


sovereignties 


IS 


not  wholly  past, 
however  ;  for, 
thanks  to  the  new 
modes  of  war- 
fare, the  small 
power  can  face 
overwhelming- 
odds  in  its  de- 
fense against  ag- 
gression. ]n 
place  of  vast  em- 
pires founded  on 
the  principle  of 
force,  the  world 
promises  to  enter 
upon  a  period  in 
which  there  will 
be  an  increased 
number  of  small- 
er sovereignties, 
republican  in  the 
form  of  their 
government,  and 
grouped  together 
on  principles  of 
friendly  coopera- 
tion. Canada 
and  Australia  are 
already  near  the 
point  of  assum- 
ing their  places  as  independent  federal  republics, 
bound  to  Great  Britain  by  peculiar  ties  of  kinship, 
tradition,  and  interest.  Every  day  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  South  African  war  makes  it  more  cer- 
tain that  there  must  emerge  in  the  early  future  an 
independent  South  African  republic .  "Whether  that 
republic  shall  bear  close  relations  to  Great  Britain, 
myLSt  depend  chiefly  upon  the  question  whether 
the  English  people  shall  themselves  have  the  ca- 
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pacity  to  depose  their  present  ruling  class  and 
govern  themselves  witli  an  emancipated  intel- 
ligence and  an  improved  order  of  statesmanship. 
Meanwhile,  the  United  States  is  doing  its  share 
to  In-ing  aVjout  the  world's  improved  order.  Its 
friendly  and  reassuring  attitude  has  given  Mexico 

a  position  of  sta- 
bility and  of  ev- 
er -  inc  reasi  ng 
prosperity.  And 
now  its  latest 
and,  in  some  re- 
spects, its  finest 
achievement  has 
been  the  emanci- 
pation and  recon- 
struction of  Cuba 
and  its  honorable 
part  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new 
Cuban  Republic. 
Eventually,  in 
pui'suance  of  a 
similar  method, 
let  us  hope  that 
the  United  States 
will  also  have  the 
honor  of  launch- 
ing the  Republic 
of  tlie  Philip- 
pines. But  that 
is  a  different  sub- 
ject, and  our 
present  one  has 
to  do  with  the 
island  that  is  soon 
to  install  Gen. 
Tomas  Estrada 
Pal  ma  as  its  first 
president. 

The  popular 
voting  in  Cuba 
f  o  r  presidential 
electors  was  held 
on  December  31.  The  new  Cuban  constitution 
is  based,  in  many  of  its  important  features, 
upon  that  of  the  United  States,  and  it  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  a  president  by  a  body 
of  electors,  groups  of  whom  are  chosen  in 
each  of  the  provinces.  It  was  natural  enough 
that,  in  imitation  of  our  custom,  the  electors 
should  have  been  committed  in  advance  to  some 
candidate  for  the  presidency  ;   and  thus  it  hap- 
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pens  that  although  these  electors  will  not  convene 
and  choose  a  president  untd  the  twenty-fourth 
ilay  of  the  present  month  of  February,  it  is  well 
known  upon  whom  their  choice  will  fall.  There 
was  such  manifest  propriety  in  the  selection  of 
Gen.  Estrada  Palma  to  be  the  first  president  of 
the  Cuban  Republic  that  the  attempt  to  bring 
forward  anotlier  candidate  was  unavailing.  There 
was  no  excitement  at  the  popular  election,  and 
the  voting  was  light,  because  the  result  was  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

The  two  most  important  men  in  the  last  strug- 
gle for  Cuban  freedom  were  Gen.  Maximo  Gomez 
and  Gen.  Estrada  Palma.  Gomez  commanded 
the  armies  in  the  field,  and  employed  methods 
which,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  entitle  him  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  modern  com- 
manders. Palma  was  the  agent  of  the  Cuban 
patriots  in  the  United  States,  and  he,  more  than 
any  other  man,  is  to  be  credited  with  having  kept 
alive  the  military  movement  in  Cuba  by  means  of 
material  aid  and  assistance  sent  from  the  outside. 
Most  important  of  all,  he  addressed  himself  with 
success  to  bringing  about  that  awakening  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States  which  finally  took 
the  form  of  an  irresistible  moral  crusade  on 
behalf  of  Cuban  freedom.  If  these  two  men  had 
died,  or  were  otherwise  ineligible,  Cuba  would 
not,  indeed,  have  been  left  without  trained  and 
patriotic  sons  who  could  have  filled  the  presiden- 
tial office  with  ability  and  success.  But  since 
Gomez  and  Palma  were  both  alive,  and  available 
in  every  sense,  they  were  the  two  men  to  whom 
Cuba  might  naturally  turn,  rather  than  to  any 
others,  as  candidates  for  the  presidency. 

The  military  hero  is  always  the  man  to  be  first 
considered,  and  Gomez  for  a  time  was  the  candi- 
date whose  name  was  upon  all  lips.  But  he 
declared  that  he  had  no  ambition  for  political 
office,  and  in  due  time  it  appeared  that  Gomez 
was  shaping  things  in  Cuba  for  the  nomination 
of  Palma.  He  visited  the  United  States  last 
summer  and  secured  his  old  friend*s  consent, 
under  certain  conditions,  although  Palma  was 
absolutely  free  from  all  suspicion  of  having 
sought  the  position,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
even  more  desirous, .if  possible,  than  Gomez  him- 
self for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  private  life. 

Tomas  Estrada  Palma  is  sixty  six  years  of  age. 
His  father  was  a  wealthy  planter  in  the  eastern- 
most province  of  Cuba,  and  the  son  was  well 
educated  in  Cuba  and  in  Spain,  and  became  a 
lawyer,  with  a  view  not  so  much  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession  as  to  the  better  management  of 
the  affairs  of  a  large  estate.  His  patriotic  sym- 
pathies led  him  to  active  service  in  the  ten  years' 
struggle  for  independence  which  began  in  1868 
and  ended  in  1878,  and  early  in  that  period  he 


became  a  general  in  tlie  insurgent  army.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  war,  he  became  the  president 
of  the  provisional  government,  a  position  which 
at  least  indicated  the  confidence  in  which  lie  was 
held  by  the  Cuban  people.  He  was  made  a 
prisoner,  taken  to  Spain,  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
refused  to  swear  allegiance,  witnessed,  in  conse- 
quence, the  confiscation  of  his  estates,  and  some 
time  after  the  final  termination  of  the  struggle 
regained  his  personal  liberty,  at  the  loss,  how- 
ever, of  his  Cuban  property  and  home.  When 
he  goes  to  Cuba,  two  or  three  months  hence,  to 
assume  the  duties  and  high  honors  of  the  presi- 
dency, it  will  be  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four 
years. 

After  his  release,  at  the  end  of  the  Ten  Years 
AVar,  Palma  traveled  in  Spanish- A  merican  cown- 
tries,  and  settled  in  Honduras,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  president  of  that  republic  and 
became  postmaster  -  general.  Subsequently  he 
came  with  his  wife  and  one  little  child  to  New 
York,  and  saw  an  opportunity  to-establish  a  school 
for  young  people  from  the  Spanish- American 
countries.  His  institute  was  located  in  the  little 
town  of  Central  Valley,  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
some  forty  miles  from  the  metropolis..  He  has 
now  lived  in  Central  Valley  for  eighteen  years, 
and  his  si'x  children,  five  of  whom  were  born 
there,  have  known  no  other  home. 

Bringing  with  him  the  equipment  of  a  man  of 
superior  education  and  wide  experience  of  affairs, 
his  position,  though  no  longer  a  conspicuous  one, 
was  singularly  favorable  for  the  study  of  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States  and  a  calm  ob- 
servation of  the  course  of  events  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Latin-American  republics.  The 
leaders  of  the  Cuban  cause  were  always  in  touch 
with  him.  He  had  gone  through  the  Ten  Years 
War  with  Gomez,  Maceo,  and  the  rest,  and  he 
maintained  his   relations  with   these   men,  while 
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tlie  lamented  Marti,  in  those  years  of  preliminary- 
work  which  brought  on  the  revolution  of  1895, 
always  knew  exactly  wliere  to  find  Estrada 
Palma.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  dismissed 
his  scliolars,  came  to  New  York,  and  served  the 
interests  of  tlie  Cuban  patriots  with  untiring 
fidelity,  excellent  judgment,  rare  unselfishness, 
and  a  probity  that  no  one  ever  called  in  question. 

It  would  seem  that  the  world  of  republics  is 
exceptionally  fortunate  at  the  present  day  in  the 
men  who  are  called  to  fill  the  highest  posts  ;  and 
in  that  respect,  certainly,  the  monarchical  gov- 
ernments do  not  offer  any  points  of  superiority. 
Of  the  great  powers,  the  two  that  are  republics 
— namelv,  America  and  France — have  in  Presi- 
dents  Roosevelt  and  Loubet  men  of  the  highest 
training  and  character,  and  extraordinary  gifts 
and  talents  for  public  work.  The  new  president 
of  Switzerland,  like  his  predecessors,  is  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  liis  duties.  The  two  South 
African  republics  have  had  in  Presidents  Kruger 
and  Steyn  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  age.  Mexico  has  in  President  Diaz  a  ruler 
of  almost  unrivaled  sagacity.  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia— which,  though  not  republics,  are  virtually 
so,  having  popular  self-government  and  no  heredi- 
tary or  favored  ruling  class — have  in  Laurier 
and  Barton  two  men  entitled  to  rank  with  the 
world's  leading  statesmen.  We  have  only  to  say, 
then,  that  popular  self-government  gives  a  fresh 
evidence  of  its  efficiency  when  it  brings  to  the 
head  of  the  newest  of  republics  a  man  of  such 
ripe  wisdom,  such  just  and  calm  judgment,  such 
probity  of  character,  such  firmness  of  will,  and 
such  moral  strength  as  Gen.  Tomas  Estrada  Palma. 
Of  all  living  men,  he  is  unquestionably  the  one 
best  fitted  to  be  the  first  president  of  the  Cuban 
Republic  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  processes  of  self-government  have  not 
failed  to  single  him  out  and  put  him  in  the  place 
where  he  is  needed. 

No  man  understands  better  than  Palma  the 
exact  position  of  Cuba  and  the  things  requisite 
for  Cuba's  well-being.  He  appreciates  at  its  full 
worth  the  fact  that  it  was  the  armed  intervention 
of  the  United  States  which  brought  the  struggle 
for  freedom  to  a  successful  termination,  and  he 
also  understands  and  values  highly  the  aims  and 
results  of  the  brief  period  of  American  occupa- 
tion and  provisional  government.  He  has  lived 
so  long  in  the  United  States  that  he  understands 
the  American  spirit,  and  estimates  rightly  the 
value  to  Cuba  of  the  close  relations  that  are  to  be 
maintained  in  the  future  with  this  country.  He 
seems  to  be  absolutely  free  from  that  spirit  of 
jealousy  toward  the  United  States  which  some 
less  thoughtful  and  less  well-informed  Cubans 
have  frequently  expressed  of  late.      On  the  other 


liand.  General  Palma  was  not  the  candidate  of 
the  United  States  Government,  as  some  people 
iiave  asserted.  Our  Government  had  no  part  in 
his  selection  as  a  candidate,  and  did  nothing  to 
bring  about  his  election  ;  nor  has  General  Palma 
at  any  time  said  or  done  anything  to  diminish  the 
perfect  independence  and  dignity  with  which  he 
entei's  upon  the  presidency  of  the  Cuban  Republic. 

He  is  above  all,  however,  a  practical  man,  who 
detests  sham,  pretense,  and  empty  form.  He  ex- 
pects to  be  a  hard-working  president,  and  will 
have  as  little  as  possible  of  fuss  and  feathers. 
Since  under  tlie  Piatt  amendment  the  United 
States  guarantees  the  position  of  Cuba,  General 
Palma  remarks  that  the  new  republic  will  have 
no  occasion  for  an  army  or  a  navy,  and  therefore 
no  need  of  a  secretary  of  war  or  a  secretary  of 
the  navy  in  the  cabinet.  Nor  does  he  see  the 
necessity  of  establishing  an  elaborate  diplomatic 
service  ;  and  at  first  he  would  have  simply  an 
efficient  representative  in  the  United  States,  with 
consular  agents  at  such  points  as  trade  conditions 
might  absolutely  require.  He  believes  that  the 
Cubans  are  naturally  an  orderly  and  peace-loving 
people,  and  that  they  will  settle  down  to  a  con- 
tented and  stable  existence  if  good  economic  con- 
ditions exist.  His  first  great  object,  therefore, 
will  be  to  secure  favorable  trade  relations  with  the 
United  Stales.  AVith  our  market  open  to  Cuban 
farm  products  in  return  for  reciprocal  concessions, 
General  Palma  believes  that  all  will  go  well. 

The  next  great  object  of  his  policy  will  be  to 
continue  the  educational  work  so  well  begun  by 
the  provisional  American  government.  It  is  for- 
tunate, indeed,  that  the  new  president  is  a  man 
who  sets  so  high  a  value  upon  education.  More 
than  twenty  thousand  new  Spanish  immigrants 
have  come  to  Cuba  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  General  Palma  thinks  that  many  more  will 
come  when,  through  the  opening  of  the  American 
market,  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  had.  He 
is  not  an  advocate  of  annexation,  but  believes 
that  Cuba  is — at  least  for  the  indefinite  future — 
to  remain  a  Spanish-speaking  country,  and  that 
it  will  be  better  off  as  a  separate  political  entity. 

The  new  constitution  of  Cuba  is  an  instrument 
entitled  to  great  respect  for  the  legal  and  politi- 
cal ability  with  which  it  has  been  prepared.  The 
president's  general  powers  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  some 
added  responsibilities  and  powers,  due  to  the  fact 
that  Cuba  is  not  a  federal  republic  made  up  of 
sovereign  states,  and  that  the  provincial  admin- 
istrations are  not  so  much  like  our  State  govern- 
ments as  they  are  like  the  governments  of  the 
departments  of  France.  Since  the  Congress  at 
Havana  will  have  legislative  authority  over  vari- 
ous subjects  that  in  this  country  belong  not  to 
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Congress  but  to  tlie  State  legislatures,  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  Cuban  president  in  like  manner 
extends  to  certain  matters  within  the  provinces 
that  with  us  would  belong  to  State  governors. 
In  all  these  points  the  new  constitution  seems  to 
be  carefully  and  wisely  drawn,  and  it  is  not  like- 
ly that  ex})erience  will  point  out  the  need  of  any 
very  radical  amendments. 

It  is  important,  however,  for  the  stability  of  the 
constitution  that  its  provisions  should  be  first  put 


into  effect  by  men  of  character  and  judgment. 
General  Palma  has  true  ideals  for  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple in  all  the  relations  of  life,  whether  private 
and  domestic  or  social  and  political.  He  believes 
in  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  industry,  economy, 
and  tlii'ift.  He  believes  in  thorough  elementary 
education  for  both  sexes,  holds  profoundly  to  the 
religious  basis  of  family  and  social  life,  and  has 
unwavering  faith  in  the  valite  of  liberty  as  a 
political  principle. 


presidp:nt  butler,  of  Columbia. 


WHEN  President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia 
University,  resigned  his  educational  post 
upon  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  mayoralty 
of  New  York,  the  trustees  of  Columbia  appointed 
Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as  acting  president. 
This  was  in  October.  At  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  on  January  6,  Professor 
Butler  was  chosen  president  by  a  unanimous  vote 
on  the  first  ballot, .and  was  made  a  trustee. 
Doubtless,  Mayor  Low,  who  remains  a  prominent 
and  active  member  of  the  boai-d  of  trustees,  felt 
better  justified  in  retiring  from  the  university 
because  he  knew  so  well  the  preeminent  qualifi- 
cations of  the  younger  man  whose  development 
had  come  under  his  own  observation,  and  who 
was  to  succeed  at  once  to  the  active  duties  and 
probably  to  the  permanent  office  of  president. 
In  all  such  cases,  it  is  both  customary  and  appi'o- 
priate  that  boards  of  trustees  should  take  a  little 
time  in  which  to  look  about  them,  make  inquiries, 
and  confirm  their  impressions. 

Columbia  bears  peculiar  relations  to  the  great 
and  expanding  American  metropolis,  and  these 
relations  tend  to  become  constantly  more  varied 
and  more  vital.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  the  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  holds  a  great  position  in  what 
is  the  greatest  of  all  urban  communities  save 
London.  Columbia's  successful  administration 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  local  educational  in- 
terests, to  the  clergy  and  the  churches,  to  the 
professions  of  law  and  medicine,  to  architects 
and  engineers,  to  leaders  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try, and  to  all  who  take  thought,  whether  theo- 
retical or  practical,  for  the  different  branches  of 
government  and  administration.  It  has  .come  to 
be  perceived  by  men  of  various  pni'suits  and 
many  diverse  interests  that  a  great  university  can 
permeate  and  affect  the  life  of  a  city  to  a  pro- 
found extent  and  in  almost  coitntless  ways.  The 
American  university  president  has  no  exact  par- 


allel in  other  countries.  He  embodies  the  real 
influence  and  authority  of  the  university  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent.  It  was  incumbent  tipon 
the  Columbia  trustees,  therefore,  to  make  sure  of 
selecting  a  man  who  could  maintain  and  advance 
the  position  of  the  university  in  its  relations  to 
the  life  of  the  metropolis. 

There  is  a  certain  community  of  interest 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the  work  of 
higher  education  that  makes  each  of  our  best  col- 
leges and  universities  sincerely  desirous  of  the 
true  welfare  of  all  the  rest,  and  anxious  that 
every  vacant  chair  should  be  wisely  filled.  This 
educational  public  opinion  of  the  country,  if  we 
may  so  term  it,  is  smgularly  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  at  the  present  time,  and  its  attitude 
could  not  well  be  wholly  disregarded  by  the  trus- 
tees of  Columbia  in  seeking  to  make  the  best 
possible  choice  of  a  man  to  succeed  Seth  Low. 
Then,  in  this  case  as  in  all  similar  ones,  there 
were  two  other  bodies  of  opinion  that  must  needs 
be  deferred  to,  the  most  important  one  being  that 
of  the  various  faculties  o'f  instruction,  and  next 
to  it  being  that  of  the  great  body  of  graduates 
and  former  students. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  as  student,  assistant 
professor,  professor,  and  dean  of  a  faculty,  has 
been  connected  with  Columbia  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly for  about  twenty-four  years,  which  is 
more  than  half  his  lifetime,  for  he  will  not  be 
forty  years  old  until  next  April.  Few  educa- 
tional positions  in  America  are  so  desirable  as  the 
presidency  of  Columbia  University,  and  very 
many  men  would-  say  that,  prospectively,  at  least, 
it  is  the  foremost  of  our  educational  posts,  and 
the  one,  in  all  events,  that  promises  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  a  man  still  in  the  vigor  of  youth 
and  with  the  promise  of  a  very  long  period  of 
work  yet  before  him.  In  view  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  unanimous  selection  of  Professor 
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Butler  was  a  very  remarka- 
ble tribute  to  the  sheer  worth 
and  fitness  of  the  man.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  came 
wholly  unso\ight  and  without 
effort  on  his  part.  Presi- 
dent Low's  selection,  twelve 
years  previous,  had  in  like 
manner  been  a  high  tribute 
to  the  sterling  worth  of  a 
young  man  whom  the  office 
sought.  But  under  Mr. 
Low's  administration  the 
university  has  expanded  so 
greatly  that  its  headship  is 
far  more  conspicuous  than 
ever  before,  and  the  choice 
correspondingly  a  more  crit- 
ical affair. 

It  was  very  promptly  made 
evident  to  the  trustees  that 
the  educational  public  opin- 
ion of  the  country  had  the 
most  positive  convictions  to 
the  effect  that  Columbia  al- 
ready possessed  in  its  own 
faculty  the  one  man  notably 
fitted   to   succeed    President 

and    to   carry    on  the 

which    had    made    so 

progress  since  1890. 
It  became  apparent  that  Dr. 
Butler  had  already  made  a 
great  impression  upon  the 
educational  life  and  thought 
of  the  United  States.  The 
trustees  found  that,  apart 
from  a  group  of  older  men 
like  Dr.  Harris  and  Presi- 
dents Eliot,  Oilman,  and 
Butler  was  already  accounted  the  foremost  edu- 
cational leader  of  the  country.  This  leadership 
had  come  about — first,  through  remarkable  ability 
and  training  ;  and,  second,  through  an  even  more 
remarkable  gift  of  energy,  coupled  with  the  crown- 
ing gift  of  an  untiring  willingness  to  serve.  We 
are  familiar,  in  this  country,  with  several  re- 
markable examples  in  university  presidencies  of 
high  scholarship  combined  with  great  organizing 
and  executive  talent.  President  Harper,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  President  Jordan,  of  the  Leland  Stan 
ford,  are  men  of  such  a  type.  Certainly,  Dr. 
Butler  falls  not  one  whit  below  any  of  them  in 
this  desirable  union  of  the  qualities  of  the  man  of 
thought  and  learning,  and  the  man  of  action. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler's  boyhood  was  spent 
in  New  Jersey,  and  he  was  fitted  for  college  at 
Paterson,    entering  Columbia  as  a  freshman   in 


Low, 
work 
much 
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1878,  graduating  with  honors  in  LS82,  taking 
the  Columbia  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
1884,  his  courses  of  post-graduate  work  being  in 
philosophy,  Latin,  and  Greek,  principally  under 
Professors  Alexander.  Drisler,  and  Short,  and 
the  subject  of  his  thesis  for  doctor's  degree  be- 
ing "  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Logical 
Doctrine."  He  studied  for  a  year  in  European 
universities,  and  on  his  return,  in  1885,  was 
made  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  his  own 
alma  mater. 

Although  a  brilliant  and  profound  scholar  in 
general  philosophy  and  psychology,  the  practical 
bent  of  his  mind  showed  itself  in  his  keen  inter- 
est in  the  philosophical  basis  of  education,  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  actual  methods  of 
instruction  and  of  school  organization.  Thus,  as 
early  as  1887,  only  two  years  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  student  work,  he  was  the  moving  spirit 
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in  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  College 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  which  now  has  na- 
tional and  international  fame  as  the  Teachers' 
College,  and  is  in  athliation  with  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Butler  served  for  four  years — 
namely,  from  1887  to  1891 — as  the  first  presi- 
dent of  this  teachers'  college,  while  at  the  same 
time  carrying  on  his  own  teaching  work  in 
Columbia.  He  had  maintained  his  domicile  in 
New  Jersey  and  had  kept  alive  his  active  interest 
in  the  public  affairs  of  that  State  ;  and  in  the 
period  from  1888  to  1890,  he  served  as  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education, 
filling  the  post  with  notable  force,  spirit,  and  suc- 
cess, to  the  end  that  permanent  reforms  were 
brought  about  in  the  State's  educational  system. 

In  1890,  he  was  promoted  at  Columbia  to  the 
full  professorship  of  philosophy  and  education  ; 
and  thus,  in  that  year,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-eight, 
he  was  holding  at  the  same  time  three  conspicu- 
ous educational  positions,  each  one  of  which  in- 
volved active  and  responsible  work — namely,  the 
professorship  of  philosophy  and  education  in 
Columbia  University,  the  presidency  of  the  New 
York  College  for  Teachers,  and  the  presidency  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  New  Jersey. 
As  if  all  these  were  not  enough.  Dr.  Butler  was 
then  establishing  the  Educational  Review,  of 
which  he  has  always  remained  the  editor  and 
controlling  spirit, -^a  monthly  periodical  which  is 
regarded  as  the  very  first  of  its  class  by  educa- 
tional leaders  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  reforms  that  seemed  most  necessary  having 
been  accomplished.  Professor  Butler  was  ready 
to  give  up  the  New  Jersey  position  and  to  re- 
linquish his  frank  and  commendable  activity  in 
New  Jersey  politics.  He  could  not,  however,  as 
a  good  citizen  and  a  man  of  convictions,  cease  to 
take  an  interest  in  politics  somewhere  ;  and  hav- 
ing established  his  home  in  New  York  City,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of 
municipal  reform  movements,  a  prominent  officer 
of  the  City  Club,  and  a  man  much  counted  upon 
in  his  own  ward,  because  he  never  shrank  from 
contact  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  caucus,  or 
primary,  or  local  convention.  The  Teachers' 
College  having  become  a  well-established  fact. 
Dr.  Butler  withdrew  from  the  presidency. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  in  ever-increasing  demand 
as  an  educational  lecturer  and  speaker,  and  it  can 
truthfully  be  said  of  him,  as  of  perhaps  no  other 
man,  that  he  has  delivered  important  educational 
addresses  in  every  one  of  the  fifty  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union,  and  is  known  person- 
ally to  thousands  of  school  superintendents,  pro- 
fessors, and  others  engaged  in  educational  work. 
•Few  speakers  are  as  welcome  as  Dr.  Butler  at 
educational  gatherings,  for,  besides  the  readiness 


and  directness  in  speech  that  goes  with  his  ex- 
ecutive vigor  and  his  great  experience  of  men 
and  affairs,  he  has  an  inspiring  gift  of  eloquence 
when  he  touches  upon  any  phase  of  that  great 
work  of  education  which  is  his  especial  field. 

For  the  past  two  years.  Dr.  Butler  has  given 
the  greater  part  of  the  long  vacation  to  the  duties 
of  the  directorship  of  Columbia's  summer  school. 
He  has  long  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Washington  ;  and  among  other 
tilings,  at  the  instance  of  that  bureau,  he  edited 
a  series  of  monographs  on  education  in  the  United 
States  which  were  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition, 
and  which,  bound  in  two  large  volumes,  consti- 
tute by  far  the  best  account  of  our  educational 
history,  methods,  achievements,  and  present 
status  that  has  been  written.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, and  he  w'as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
recent  organization  of  the  Washington  Memorial 
Institution,  the  first  result  of  which  has  been  the 
awakening  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  interest  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  research  work  at  Washington  and 
his  creation  for  that  purpose  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, with  an  endowment  of  $10,000,000. 

If  these  notes  upon  the  new  president  of  Co- 
lumbia were  intended  to  comprise  anything  like 
a  list  of.  Dr.  Butler's  achievements  as  scholar, 
author,  editor,  teacher,  speaker,  expert  in  school 
administration,  municipal  reformer,  and  practical 
politician,  they  would  be  most  inadequate.  But 
nothing  of  that  sort  is  meant.  It  has  been  intended 
rather  to  convey  merely  an  idea  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  man  whose  habits  of  thoroughness, 
promptness,  and  all-around  efficiency  are  such  that 
his  connection  with  any  movement  is  a  presage  of 
success. 

President  Roosevelt,  who  has  long  counted 
Dr.  Butler  as  one  of  his  closest  and  most  trusted 
friends,  would  doubtless  point  American  students 
to  the  new  president  of  Columbia  as  an  exponent  of 
that  famous  phrase  of  his — the  "strenuous  life." 
A  good  many  universities  and  colleges  within  the 
past  ten  years  have  tried  to  secure  Dr.  Butler 
when  in  quest  of  a  president.  He  was  content, 
however,  with  his  teaching  and  editing,  and  too 
busy  with  his  varied  activities  as  a  citizen  and 
an  educational  leader  in  America's  metropolitan 
city  and  in  the  Empire  State  to  consider  serious- 
ly any  change  of  base.  With  a  genius  for  edu- 
cational administration,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  perfect  familiarity  with  every  phase  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  Columbia  ;  with  a  pure  zest  for  the 
solving  of  difficult  problems,  and  with  a  mind 
that  works  always  constructively.  Dr.  Butler  in 
the  president's  chair  at  Columbia  University  is 
simply  another  case  of  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  ILLUSTRATION   OF  MARCONI'S  SYSTEM  Or  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY   AND   SIGNOR 
MARCONLS   TRIUMPH. 

BY  CARL  SNYDER. 


AT  noon,  on  December  12,  1901,  the  2,000 
miles  of  the  Atlantic  were  spanned  with 
invisible  fingers.  The  first  wireless  signal  had 
crossed.  True,  it  was  faint,  intermittent,  just  a 
signal, — the  three  Morse  dots  which  stand  for 
the  letter  "  S."  But  they  came,  that  day,  and 
the  next,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  in  quick 
repetition,  as  had  been  arranged.  There  could 
be  no  mistaking  the  fact.  Cables  might  now  be 
coiled  up  and  sold  for  junk.  Wireless  telegra- 
phy had  come  for  all  the  world.  And  Marconi 
is  but  twenty-seven.  At  an  age  when  most  men 
are  just  beginning,  he  has  outstripped  all  com- 
petitors, and  there  is  a  host.  His  is  a  name 
now  known  in  all  the  lands  of  Christendom.  The 
ablest  and  most  famous  electricians  acclaim  his 
success.  In  the  public  mind,  Marconi  and  wire- 
less telegraphy  are  one  ;  he  is  its  creator. 

The  latter  is  an  error.  In  the  tremendous 
burst  of  applause  which  came  with  his  triumph 
in  December,  the  nature  of  Signor  Marconi's  con- 
tributions to  this  wonderful  work  has  become 
slightly  mixed.  He  is  neither  the  discoverer  of 
electric  waves  nor  the  inventor  ot  a  single  part  of 
the  apparatus  which  has  made  wireless  telegraphy 
possible.  He  would  be  the  first  to  disavow  such 
claims.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by 
journalists  ignorant  alike  of  his  own  work  and 
that  of  others. 

WHAT    MAKCOXI    HAS    DONE. 

Whence  comes  it.  then,  that  hardly  one  in  the 
long  list  of  those  whose  discoveries  have  made 
wireless  telegraphy  possible  is  known  to  the  larger 
public,  while  the  name  of  Signor  Marconi  must  be 


familiar  from  Siberia  to  the  isles  of  the  South 
Seas.  Simply  because  he  has  done  the  practical 
things, — tlie  obvious  and  the  dramatic  things. 
Mr.  Edison  said  of  him,  enthusiastically,  "That 
fellow  is  a  worker.  He  is  in  my  class."  That 
is  just  where  he  belongs. 

Signor  Marconi  was  probably  the  first  to  signal 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  certainly  the 
first  to  reach  across  eiglit  or  nine  miles.  This 
was  at  the  time  so  incredible  that  his  claims  were 
doubted, — ridiculed,  even.  But  what  did  he 
care  ?  He  had  plenty  of  money  ;  nothing  else 
interested  him  so  much  ;  the  field  of  electricity 
had  been  his  predilection  from  a  boy,  and  he 
stuck  to  his  guns  and  went  ahead. 

Signaling  across  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the 
mainland  below  Bournemouth  came  next  ;  that 
was  thirty-one  miles.  Then  across  the  English 
Channel  from  Dover ;  that  was  farther  yet. 
Step  by  step  the  distance  lengthened.  Finally, 
last  spring,  he  had  sent  a  message  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  to  near  Land's  End  ;  that  was  over 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  Then  the  tireless 
experimenter  looked  out  over  waste  seas,  saw  in 
fancy  the  foggy  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
said,  confidently  : 

"That's  the  next." 

But  he  kept  his  own  counsel.  Only  his  closest 
friends  knew  of  his  hopes  or  his  plans.  He 
came  quietly,  gave  it  out  that  he  intended  to  try 
signaling  to  the  ships  passing  the  Banks  on  their 
way  across,  and  so  sent  up  his  kites  and  balloons 
with  hardly  a  single  spectator  present. 

Anxious  were  the  days  that  followed.  The 
balloon  broke  its  moorings  and  sailed  away  ;  the 
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great  kite  followed.  Signpr 
Marconi  believed  then  it  was 
necessary  to  hang  a  wire  high 
in  the  air,  to  catch  the  waves 
as  they  flashed  by.  'i'liat,  the 
success  of  the  experiments 
proved,  was  needless.  The 
curvature  of  the  earth  be- 
tween tlie  coast  of  England 
and  Newfoundland  makes  a 
hill  110  miles  high.  Profes- 
sor Fleming  believes  that  wa- 
ter is  opaque  to  these  electric 
waves  ;  and  if  tiiat  be  true, 
they  woxild  seem  to  follow  the 
curving  water  line.  So,  un- 
less the  difference  in  tlie  den- 
sity of  the  air  counts,  he 
would  have  caught  his  sig- 
nals just  as  well  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  as  he  did  300  feet 
above  it. 

All  that  the  long  vertical 
wire  seems  to  do  is  to  afford 
greater  surface .  These  waves 
strike  it,  and  are  al)sorbed. 
The  current  set  up  in  the  re- 
ceiving wire  is  intensified, 
until  it  becomes  strong  enough 
to  affect  the  coherer. 

But  when  the  explorer 
steps  out  into  the  unknown, 
he    does    uot    go    marching 

boldly  with  "giant  strides."  He  creeps.  Mar- 
coni, with  his  kites  and  high  masts,  had  won  all 
his  successes.  Thanks  to  them — and  they  are 
wholly  his  own  conception — he  has  outrun  all 
his  competitors.  With  them,  he  was  the  first 
to  send  a  signal  2,000  miles. 

He  had  instructed  his  assistant,  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  to  send  the  signals  for 
three  hours  each  day.  Cabling  that  he  was  ready, 
he  climbed  the  hill  where  his  station  stood,  took 
down  the  telephone  receiver,  which  magnifies 
immensely  the  soimd  of  the  instruments,  and  lis- 
tened. For  lialf  an  hour,  no  sound  broke  the 
anxious  silence.  Then  a  sharp  click,  then  more. 
Sometimes  too  faint  to  be  heard,  there  were 
enough  to  brush  away  all  doubt.  The  three  little 
dots,  speeding  from  the  distant  Cornish  cliffs, 
were  coming  down  the  wire,  into  the  room,  ex- 
citing the  coherer, — but  the  listeners  at  its  side 
far  more.  Repeatedly,  indubitabl}^,  they  were 
there.  The  work  of  seven  long  years — years  of 
many  disappointments,  vexations,  setbacks,  as 
well  as  unequaled  success — had  found  its  fitting 
climax. 

Sucli   news   could    not   keep.      The   quiet,  pa- 
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tient,  cautious  inventor  wished  to  hold  his  secret. 
He  was  overruled.  A  few  days  later,  all  the 
world  heard,  marveled,  then  broke  in  vast  ap- 
plause. 

HOW    THE    SIGNALS    CAME    ACROSS. 

The  mechanism,  alike  of  sender  and  receiver, 
is  simple  in  the  extreme.  Here  is  a  row  of 
ordinary  electric  batteries,  such  as  are  used  with 
the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  or  an  electric  fan. 
When  they  are  joined  together,  they  make  what 
is  called  a  circuit.      Tlii-ough  this  a  current  flows. 

But  if  the  wire  joining  the  two  poles  of  the 
battery  be  cut,  the  current  stops.  It  will  not 
jump  even  a  very  small  gap.  The  air  acts  as  a 
resistance,  and  the  current  is  too  weak  to  break 
it  down.     A  high  "tension  "  is  needed. 

To  obtain  this,  the  curi'ent  is  made  to  pass 
tlirough  a  ti-ansforiner.  Tlie  effect  of  this  is  just 
as  if  a  sti'eam  of  water  flowing  through,  say,  a 
3-inch  nozzle  with  a  force  of  100  pounds  were 
converted  into  a  thin  stream — say  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter — rushing  out  with  a  force  of 
1,200  pounds.  'J'he  quantity  of  water  that  goes 
through   the  nozzle   is   in    each    case    the   same. 
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Electricity  appears  to  act  in  a  similar  way.  A 
higli- tension  current  will  jump  a  wide  gap.  Tesla 
has  contrived  currents  of  such  high  voltage  that 
they  will  leap  across  a  gap  of  five  or  six  feet.  A 
spark  or  a  flash  is  the  result. 

No  such  long  sparks  are  needed  here.  In  the 
^Marconi  instruments,  the  current  is  made  to  cross 
a  gap  of  but  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  It  leaps  be- 
tween two  polislied  brass  balls  rather  larger  than 
your  fist.  These  sparks,  Hertz  showed,  have  a 
peculiar  eiiect.  They  seem  to  set  up  waves  in 
every  direction. 

The  effect  is,  apparently,  just  like  dropping  a 
stone  in  a  still  pond.  Waves  go  i-adiating  across 
the  water,  and  if  you  watch  a  cork  floating  on 
the  surface  you  will  notice  it  bob  up  and  down. 
If  you  could  not  see  the  waves,  tlie  cork  might 
make  them  known  to  you.  It  is  a  wave-detector. 
If  you  could  send  out  long  ripples,  and  then  short 
ones,  you  might  combine  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  tliebobbings  of  the  cork  spell  out  words. 

That  is  what  Mai'coni  does  with  the  electric 
waves.  To  one  of  the  polished  brass  balls  a  wire 
is  attached,  whicli  runs  up  a  high  mast,  or  hangs 
from  a  kite.  The  electric  pulsations,  set  up  when 
a  spai-k  leaps  from  one  ball  to  the  other,  run  along 
the  wire  and  are  thence  radiated  off  into  space. 
Just  how  large  a  role  this  suspended  wure  plays 
in  tlie  sending  is  not  yet  very  clear.  Maybe  some 
day  it  will  not  be  needed.  The  sending  instru- 
ment might  be  located  in  the  cellar,  for  these  elec- 
tric waves  seem  to  go  through  brick  and  stone, 
and  almost  evei-ything,  save  the  metals. 

It  is  clear  enough  tliat  if  the  sending  operator 
can  open  and  close  his  circuit  as  he  likes,  he  can 
make  the  series  of  sparks  long  or  short  as  he 
likes.  So  you  have  a  long  or  short  series  of 
waves  flying  through  space  at  the  speed  of  light. 
AVhile  Signor  Marconi  wailed  m  Newfoundland 
with  the  telephone  at  his  ear,  this  is  what  his 
operator  in  Cornwall  was  doing.  In  Newfound- 
land was  an  arrangement  of  a  little  different  sort. 

Here  were  batteries,  and  a  circuit,  just  the 
same.  But  instead  of  tlie  transformer  and  the 
polished  brass  balls,  a  little  glass  tube  makes  a 
part  of  the  circuit.  Into  this  run  the  two  ends 
of  the  wires  from  the  l^atteries.  In  the  gap  be- 
tween the  two  are  some  nickel-silver  filings. 
Ordinarilv,  these  will  not  let  the  current  from 
the  battery  pass.      The  path  is  blocked. 

But  if  this  little  tube,  about  as  big  as  a  quill 
toothpick,  be  attached  at  the  same  time  to  the 
receiving  ware,  wliich  runs  out  through  the  win- 
dow and  up  the  mast,  a  curious  effect  is  observed. 
When  the  waves  strike  the  high  wire,  and  are 
absorbed,  they  come  running  down  in  a  way  to 
make  the  nickel  filings  stand  up  in  a  hurry.  The 
little  particles  seem  to  cohere,  and  in  such  a  way 


THE  STATION  AT  CORNWALL,  ENGLAND,  WHENCE  THE 
MESSAGES  WERE  SENT. 

as  to  let  the  other  current,  from  the  batteries  on 
the  floor,  flow  through.  Why,  nobody  knows. 
Give  the  tube  a  little  tap,  and  they  fall  apart 
again.  It  is  the  oddest  sort  of  a  performance, 
and  was  quite  unheard  of  until  Professor  Branly's 
discovery,  ten  years  ago. 

When  Professor  Lodge  heard  of  the  Branly 
experiments,  he  fixed  up  a  little  automatic  tapper. 
It  worked  on  the  same  principle  as  an  electric 
door-bell  (I  wonder  how  many  people  ever  stopped 
to  think  how  even  that  simple  every-day  affair 
operates).  The  effect  of  this  tapping  arrange- 
ment was  to  give  the  slender  tul)e  of  filings  a 
smart  jog  every  time  the  electric  waves  made 
them  cohere.     It  was  a  decoherer. 

The  rest  was  simple.  If  the  battery  on  the 
floor  could  be  made  to  operate  the  tapper,  it  could 
also  set  a  common  Morse  printing  instrument 
going.  According  as  the  series  of  waves  coming 
down  the  receiving  wire  was  short  or  long,  the 
machine  prints  a  dot  or  a  dash.  These  you  read 
off  on  the  tape,  just  as  you  read  the  quotations 
on  a  stock  ticker,  only  you  have  to  know  the 
]\Iorse  alphabet  to  understand. 

Ordinarily,  the  waves  are  strong  enough  and 
their  effect  clear  enough,  so  that  no  telephone  at- 
tachment is  needed.  The  clicks  can  be  read  off 
by  the  eai'  just  as  in  ordinar)'^  telegraphy.  But 
the  weaves  seem  to  weaken  with  the  distance,  and 
those  wdiich  had  traveled  2,000  miles,  from 
Cornwall  to  Newfoundland,  were  faint  indeed. 
That  w-as  why  Signor  Marconi  held  an  instru- 
ment to  his  ear. 

FLYING    KVERYWHITHER. 

The  odd  thing  about  it  is  tliat  had  Marconi 
been  in  Cuba,  or  Rio  Janeiro,  or  Cape  Town,  or 
perhaps  Port  Arthur  or  Manila,  he  might,  save  for 
the  mere  question  of  distance,  h&ve  heard  clicks 
equally  well.      It  was   perfectly  clear   from  the 
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start  that  tlie  waves  are  radiated  in  every  direc- 
tion. How  do  they  travel  ?  That  is  what  no  one 
precisely  knows.  Professor  Fleming's  views  have 
been  noted  already.  They  differ  only  slightly 
from  Bloclimann's  theory  that  the  waves  follow  a 
plane  of  equal  magnetic  potential — that  is,  that 
they  run  along  a  kind  of  surface,  as  the  ripples 
on  a  pond.  If  either  of  tliese  suppositions  be 
true,  then  Marconi's  daring  dream,  of  uniting  all 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  to  the  mother  land 
with  these  invisible  thi-eads, — of  telegraphing  to 
South  Africa,  or  Melbourne,  or  New  Zealand, 
equally  with  Canada  or  Jamaica, — seems  now  not 
far  from  realization.  It  appears  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  waves  of  sufficient  strength.  That,  in  turn, 
depends  simply  upon  the  power  \ised  to  reel  the 
waves  in  space.  They  could  go  straight  around 
the  earth  ;  and  if  they  did,  they  would  go  eight 
times  around  in  a  second.    They  have  a  rapid  gait. 

A    HOPELESS    JUMBLE    OF    JAXGLTNG    WAVES  ? 

"With  all  tins  quickly  comes  a  vision  of  flying 
pulsations,  coming  from  a  thousand  stations,  and 
arriving,  with  superb  indifference,  anywhere  over 
the  earth.  One  remembers  how,  with  only  two 
sets  of  instruments,  during  the  yacht  races,  each 
pair  picked  up  the  other's  signals,  to  the  confu- 
sion of  both.  One  is  led.  to  surmise  that  not 
much  good  can  come  from  such  a  fuddle  as  that. 

Now  that  Marconi  has  erased  distance,  tiiis  is 
the  great  problem.  Happily,  there  is  hardly  any 
nation  without  its  corps  of  experimenters,  and 
both  Professor  Slaby  and  Marconi,  to  say  nothing 
of  scores  of  others,  already  believe  they  see  their 
way  out.  Indeed,  a  single  mast,  if  such  be 
needed,  may  perhaps  serve  as  the  receiver  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  messages,  coming  from  every 
point  of  the  compass.  And  here  again  the  ar- 
rangement would  be  simple. 

SYNTONY. 

The  first  electric  waves  measured  by  Hertz 
vibrated  back  and  forth, — transversely,  of  course, 
to  their  path  through  space, — at  the  rate  of  about 
fifty  million  times  per  second.  Their  wave- 
length— that  is,  the  distance  between  two  ridges 
and  two  hollows— ^was  about  twenty  feet.  The 
waves  used  by  Marconi  to  signal  Newfoundland, 
Professor  Fleming  estimates  at  about  one  thou- 
sand feet  long.  Professor  Bose,  of  Calcutta,  has 
with  his  tiny  oscillators  produced  others  of  but 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  There  is  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second. 
This  is  a  wide  range. 

Two  tuning-forks  which  have  the  same  length 
of  vibration, — amplitude  is  a  better  word, — will 
set  each  other  going,  if  one  be  silent.  They  will 
have  no  effect  on  a  fork  of  differing  amplitude. 


As  with  the  sound  waves,  so  with  the  electric. 
A  sender  and  a  receiver  must  be  "  tuned,"  so  to 
speak,  or,  within  certain  limits,  one  will  not  act 
on  the  other.  Professor  Lodge  calls  this  syn- 
tony.  It  is  toward  narrowing  these  limits  of 
sympathy  that  all  the  workers  in  this  field  are 
now  striving.  Signor  Marconi  feels  that  the 
problem  is  largely  solved.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  would  settle  two  points  at  once, — first,  pre- 
venting any  mix-up  in  messages  ;  second,  in- 
suring a  large  measure  of  secrecy. 

In  order  to  "steal"  a  message,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  know  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
sender,  and  at  the  same  time,  possess  an  instru- 
ment which  could  be  syntonized  to  respond. 

CHEAPNESS    ITSELF. 

It  is  rather  needless  to  say  that  Marconi's 
splendid  demonstration  of  transoceanic  signaling 
means,  in  the  near  future,  a  big  reduction  in 
cable  tolls.  Marconi  himself  says  that  a  cent  a 
word  is  within  sight.  But  even  this  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  figure. 

In  England,  where  the  public  telegraph  is  not 
run  to  enrich  rich  people,  it  is  possible  to  send  a 
twelve-word  message  anywhere  in  the  kingdom 
for  sixpence.  There  is  no  good  reason  why,  with 
liealthy  competition,  a  twenty-word  message  from 
New  York  to  London,  Pai'is,  or  Manila  should 
not  be  sent  and  delivered  for  a  dime  ;  or,  for 
that  matter,  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  cost  is  small.  A  wireless-telegraph  sta- 
tion is  a  moi-e  complicated  than  an  ordinary  Morse 
station,  and  costs  more.  But,  needing  neither 
cables,  wires,  insulators,  nor  poles,  the  stations 
are  practically  the  whole  of  the  expense.  Such 
an  installation  as  those  of  the  Marconi  company 
on  board  the  ocean  ships  probably  costs  between 
two  and  three  hundred  dollars,  at  retail.  The 
largest  expense  is  a  good  induction  coil,  which, 
for  a  twelve-inch  spark,  costs  between  $150  and 
$200  ;  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  any  clever  me- 
chanic, once  he  has  seen  it  and  read  the  descrip- 
tions, of  which  the  scientific  journals  teem,  can 
ng  up  for  himself. 

And  the  field  is  free.  The  shower  of  patents 
has  been  large  ;  Signor  Marconi  alone  has  taken 
out  132.  But  they  relate  chiefly  to  minor  im- 
provements and  special  devices,  which,  while 
doubtless  often  of  individual  value,  are  not  a 
block  to  others  to  try  their  hand.  If,  for  exam- 
ple. Professor  Branly  had  patented  his  discovery, 
and  had  applied  it  to  the  reception  of  signals  him- 
self, instead  of  leaving  that  to  Professor  Lodge 
and  others,  then  we  might  have  had  another  Bell 
Telephone  monopoly.  As  it  is,  wireless  telegraphy 
has  been  made  possible  by  men  who  do  not  take 
out  patents,  and  whose  work  is  not  done  for  money. 


OKLAHOMA    AND    THE   INDIAN   TERRITORY 

AS   THEY   ARE   TO-DAY. 


BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 


IN  the  southwest  Mississippi  Valley,  side  by- 
side,  are  presented  two  phenomena  :  a  Terri- 
tory that  within  little  more  than  a  decade  has 
been  transformed  from  open  plain  to  a  thickly 
populated,  thoroughly  tilled,  and  remarkably 
developed  empire  ;  and  another  that,  despite  the 
eager  demands  of  thronging  thousands  who  covet 
its  promised  riches,  has  been  kept  fiora  settlement. 
The  marvel  of  Oklahoma's  advance  is  scarcely 
less  than  the  wonder  that  its  sister,  the  Indian 
Territory,  is  not  yet  the  white  man's  possession. 

The  two  Territories  have  much  in  common. 
Upon  their  prairies  were  located  the  great  reser- 
vations set  apart  by  the  federal  government  as 
the  Red  Men's  home.  Oklalioma  is  made  up  of 
such  reservations  as  by  treaty  or  purchase  from 
the  Indians  have  been  given  later  to  white  settle- 
ment. Both  lie  at  the  meeting-place  of  North 
and  South.  Upon  their  fertile  acres  may  be 
grown  wlieat  or  cotton,  corn  or  sugar  cane,  oats 
or  tobacco.  Neither  the  fierce  blizzards  of  Ne- 
braska nor  the  enervating  heat  of  the  South  is 
felt.  Equal  access  is  given  to  the  Gulf  ports  and 
to  the  Eastern  markets.  Each  is  heir  to  more 
Indian  history  than  any  other  part  of  the  nation. 

They  differ  as  western  Kansas  differs  from 
Missouri,  as  Nebraska  differs  from  Iowa — as  the 
higher  level  differs  from  the  lower.  The  far 
western  end  of  Oklahoma,  with  an  altitude  of 
3,600  feet,  is  a  semi-arid,  buffalo-grassed,  tree- 
less plain,— a  sodded  floor  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  suited  for  cattle-grazing,  and  not  for  farm- 
ing. The  eastern  end  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
3,000  feet  lower,  is  a  thickly  wooded,  well- 
watered,  rolling  section,  as  certain  of  rainfall  and 
crops  as  Illinois.  It  is  rich  in  timber,  and  is  fitted 
for  the  most  intense  agriculture. 

Between  these,  over  an  expanse  400  miles  east 
and  west  and  225  miles  north  and  south,  are  all 
the  gradations  of  altitude  and  of  moisture, — 
moisture,  it  always  should  be  remembered,  is  the 
key-word  of  the  West's  recommendations.  Each 
section  has  its  limitations  and  its  advantages,  and 
each  offers  to  the  prospective  settler  or  investor 
some  peculiar  benefit. 

Three  great  "openings"  have  made  Oklahoma, 
— the  original  one,  in  1889,  taking  in  the  central 
portion  ;  the  Cherokee  Strip,  in  1893,  including 


the  whole  northern  side  ;  and  the  Kiowa,  Co- 
manclie,  and  Arapahoe  lands  in  August,  1901, 
which  gave  to  tlie  whites  tlie  southwest  corner. 
The  first  and  second  were  opened  with  "rushes," 
wherein  the  first  man  on  a  claim  after  the  signal 
for  starting  became  its  possessor.  Tlie  last  was  a 
drawing,  the  order  in  which  applicants  might  file 
on  their  choice  of  claims  being  determined  by  lot. 
Three  periods  are  evident  in  the  development  of 
the  Territory,  depending  on  the  time  since  the 
opening,  but  everywhere  is  reason  for  astonish- 
ment that  so  great  a  change  could  be  made  from 
an  Indian  reservation  and  hunting-ground. 

Naturally,  tlie  largest  cities  are  in  old  Okla- 
homa,— Guthrie,  the  capital,  and  Oklahoma  City, 
rivals  for  commercial  supremacy  ;  each  with  about 
twelve  thousand  population,  with  long  streets  of 
handsome  brick  blocks,  with  electric  lights,  tele- 
phones, police  and  fire  protection,  and  the  habili- 
ments of  civilization.  A  score  of  other  towns 
with  more  than  one  thousand  population  each  are 
along  the  railway  lines.  The  settlement  of  the 
country  districts  is  remarkably  uniform.  Owing 
to  the  terms  of  homesteading,  there  is,  practi- 
cally, a  family  on  every  claim, — 160  acres, — and 
only  one.  Only  within  a  short  time  has  it  been 
possible  to  buy  a  large  body  of  land,  the  residents 
being  unwilling  to  sell  their  homes.  Near  the 
towns,  land  is  as  high  as  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 
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AN  OKLAHOMA  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  BUILDING, 

Claims  with  little  improvements  sell  for  |4, 000, — 
they  have  cost  their  possessors  nothing.  Out  of 
the  rich  crops  on  the  virgin  soil  the  settlers  have 
become  well-to-do,  —  some  of  tliem  wealthy. 

The  Territory  has  500.000  population,  95  per 
cent.  American-born,  and  with  a  percentage  of 
illiteracy  less  than  that  of  three- fourths-  of  the 
States.  In  1890,  the  people  numbered  61,834  ; 
in  1900,  398,245,  a  gain  of  544  per  cent.  On  a 
valuation  of  one-third  real  worth,  the  property  of 
the  Territory  was  returned  for  taxation  in  1901 
at  160,464,696,  again  in  one  year  of  $1 1 ,  126,- 
'235.  The  banks  have  increased  in  number  76 
during  the  past  year,  and  now  there  are  183, 
with  deposits  of  $16,503,058,  an  increase  in  the 
latter  item  in  one  year  of  $9,427,000. 

This  added  wealth  is  not  all  brought  in  by  out- 
siders ;  it  is  dug  out  of  the  soil.  In  1900,  tlie 
Territory  raised  25,000,000  bushels  of  wheat ;  in 
1901,  it  raised  30,000,000  bushels.  A  cotton 
crop  of  140,000  bales  turns  in  $5,000,000  an- 
nually. In  good  corn  years,  60,000,000  busliels 
is  the  average  yield.  Tlie  Territorial  tax  levy  is 
less  than  8  mills,  and  the  total  indebtedness  of 
the  Territory  is  only  $466,000. 

Four  principal  systems  of  railway  have  1,047 
miles  of  track  in  the  Territory, — the  Santa  Fe, 
north  and  south  ;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  40  miles  west  and  parallel  thereto  ;  the 
"  'Frisco  "  line,  enteiing  from  the  northeast  ;  the 
Choctaw  &  Gulf,  east  and  west.  Each  of  these  is 
pushing  new  branches  in  eveiy  direction.  The 
Santa  Fe  has  a  score  of  new  lines  planned,  and 
several  nearly  completed  ;  the  Rock  Island  has 
extensions  to  the  southwest  well  under  way.  The 
Territory  has  dii-ect  rail  connection  witli  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Denver,  and  Galveston.  Upon 
■ground  where  waved  the  blue-stem  grass  or  shim- 
mered the  wheat  a  y^ar  before  were  last  summer 


found  towns  of  1,000  to  4,000  people,  busy  and 
prosperous. 

In  the  schools  are  128,000  pupils,  and  for  them 
have  been  built,  not  only  tliu  "little  wliite  school- 
house,"  but  a  system  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  State. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  rent  Indian  land,  there 
are  large  farms.  The  manager  of  one  of  these 
cultivates  and  pastures  37,000  acres  belonging  to 
the  Ponca  and  Otoe  tribes.  In  liarvesting  the 
wheat  on  its  8,000  acres,  last  summer,  100  men 
were  employed.  A  garden  of  30  acres  supplied 
the  vegetables,  and  tlie  kitchen  oven  baked  100 
loaves  of  bread  at  a  time.  The  ranch  lands  of 
tlie  western  counties  are  devoted  to  another  in- 
dustry. Great  cattle  herds  pasture  there,  and 
fortunes  are  involved  m  their  management. 

Every  State  forms  a  portion  of  Oklahoma's 
population,  but  those  near  by  tlie  most.  An  en- 
ergetic, pushing,  nervous  people,  believing  and 
hoping  all  things,  the  dwellers  here  have  sur- 
prised even  themselves  by  their  progress.  Less 
than  ten  years  ago,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  man 
in  the  Territory  could  have  commanded  $10,000  ; 
now  there  are  a  score  with  $100,000  to  $250,- 
000.  Two  banks  have  $1,000,000  each  on  de- 
posit, with  several  others  nearing  that  point. 
This  is  a  good  record  for  a  decade  from  the  raw 
prairie  ! 

THE    INDIAN    TERRITOUY. 

In  the  Indian  Territory  exists  a  very  differ- 
ent state  of  affairs.  Hei'e  the  reservations  have 
not  been  opened  to  settlement,  and  the  white 
man  is  a  tenant  and  an  interloper.  The  Five 
Civilized  Tribes — Cherokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles, 
Chickasaws,  Clioctaws — own  the  entire  31,000 
square  miles  of  rich  land.  In  these  tribes  are 
87,000  members,  about  one-fourth  being  full- 
bloods,  the  remainder  of  varying  white  and  ne- 
gro intermixtui'es.  Some  of  the  negroes,  as 
among  the  Choctaws,  were  originally  slaves  of 
the  tribe,  and  were  by  government  ruling  made, 
as  freedmen,  equal  shai'ers  witli  their  former 
mastei'S  in  the  tribe's  possessions.  Each  tribe 
has  a  governor  and  a  legislature.  The  laws  are, 
of  course,  subject  to  the  indorsement  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  thus 
giving  the  fedei'al  government  a  fatherly  super- 
vision over  the  Indians'  affairs. 

In  the  towns  and  on  some  farms  reside  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  whites,  who 
have  followed  the  advent  of  the  railroads  and 
are  transacting  the  business  of  the  Territory. 
But  tliey  have  no  rights  in  real  estate  Tlie 
farms  they  lease  of  the  Indians,  one  year  at  a 
time.  Tlie  town  lots  are  held  under  "schedule." 
This  means  that  in  towns  officially  platted  a  white 
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A  MODERN  INDIAN  FAMILY. 

man  may  select  a  business  or  residence  lot  and 
liave  it  "  scheduled  "  to  him.  The  United  States 
promises  that  some  time  in  the  future,  when  the 
land  is  secured  from  the  Indians,  it  will  give  to 
that  person,  or  his  assigns,  a  deed  to  the  prop- 
erty, he  paying  its  appraised 
value  therefor.  No  other 
title  than  this  "schedule" 
is  yet  known  in  the  entire 
Territory,  except  in  one  or 
two  towns  where  the  ap- 
praisement has  been  made. 

Twenty  towns  have  more 
than  1,000  people  each  ;  two 
have  5,000  each.  Hand- 
some blocks  and  beautiful 
residences  have  been  erect- 
ed ;  but  even  in  the  larger 
places,  like  Muscogee,  South 
McAlester,  and  Ardmore, 
there  is  an  unfinislied  and, 
if  the  term  may  be  used,  a 
waiting  appearance  upon  the 
municipality.  Crude 
"shacks"  jostle  two-story 
bricks  ;  the  streets  are  prim- 
itive in  grading  and  cleanli- 
ness ;  public  improvements 
are  hinderedj  owing  to  the 
difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way 


of  assumption  of  debt, — there  can  be  little  civic 
pride  where  all  the  citizens  are  tenants,  with  no 
voice  in  the  government. 

INDIAN    ALLOTMENT. 

By  recent  treaties,  under  the  act  of  Congress 
in  1893  creating  the  Dawes  Commission,  and 
the  later  provisions  of  tiie  Curtis  act  of  1<S98, 
the  Indian  lands  are  being  allotted  to  the  tribal 
members.  It  was  found  on  investigation  that, 
instead  of  the  reservations  being  used  as  homes 
for  the  Indians,  they  were  really  dominated  by 
the  squawmen  (vv^hites  who  had  married  Indian 
wives  and  were  becoming  rich  by  manipulation 
of  the  lands).  Under  the  supeiwision  of  the 
Dawes  Commission,  the  lands  have  been  sur- 
veyed, the  Indians  are  to  be  listed  by  name  and 
personal  description,  and  the  land  of  each  tribe 
is  to  be  divided  among  the  tribe's  members,  all 
sharing  alike.  With  the  Creeks,  this  work  is 
practically  completed.  Each  of  the  16,000  mem- 
bers of  tlie  tribe  will  receive  about  160  acres  of 
land,  of  which  he  may  sell  120  acres  when  he  re- 
ceives his  deed,  the  Interior  Department  being 
willing.  The  remainder  he  may  sell  only  after 
twenty- one  years.  The  Chickasaws  will  receive 
about  560  acres  each.  As  father,  mother,  and 
each  child  is  a  partaker  in  the  division,  the  fami- 
lies will  be  well-to-do.  After  five  years,  all  the 
land  except  the  homestead  may  be  sold  without 
the  consent  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Each  of  the  tribes  has  schools  for  the  primary 
and  academic  education  of  its  children,  some  of 
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them  under  the  tribal  super- 
vision and  some  under  tlie 
niaiiagenuMit  of  tlie  federal 
government.  In  general,  the 
Indians  are  far  better  pro- 
vided for'tlian  tlie  whites, 
tliougli  the  latter  outnumber 
the  I'ormer  five  to  one.  For 
instance,  the  Seminoles  have 
a  school  for  boys  called  tlie 
"  Mekusukey,"  and  another 
for  girls,  "Emahaka, "  prac- 
tically its  duplicate,  tliat 
would  be  a  credit  to  the 
most  advanced  Eastern  city. 
Out  of  this  trend  toward  edu- 
cation and  the  interest  taken 
in  the  development  of  the 
schools  of  the  tribes  conies 
the  most  encouraging  prom- 
ise for  the  future  of  the  tribal 
members.  Not  for  this  gen- 
eration,— it  is  wedded  to  its 
gods, — but  to  the  children  to  be  brought  up 
under  the  new  individualism,  will  the  benefits 
come  in  the  larger  measure. 

As  in  the  case  of  Oklahoma,  the  railroads  are 
doing  much  to  develop  the  Territory.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  "'Frisco"  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  north  and  south  through  the  Territory, 
branches  and  new  lines  are  being  built  in  eager 
rivalry.  It  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  tliis 
section  of  the  West,  so  long  neglected,  will  be  as 
well  threaded  with  railways  as  is  Iowa  or  Minne- 
sota. Its  fitness  for  close  settlement,  comparative 
certainty  of  rainfall,  and  natural  resources  make 
it  an  attractive  goal  for  Western  lines.  The 
marvelous  fertility  of  the  soil  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  Government  cotton  report  for  1901  gives 
the  average  lint  production  of  the  Territory  per 
acre  at  214  pounds,  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
Louisiana,  260  pounds,  and  far  in  excess  of  the 
world's  average,  169  pounds.  The  cotton  in- 
dustry alone  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Ter- 
ritory's future. 

In  the  meanwhile,  white  settlers  are  pouring 
into  the  Territory,  unwilling  to  wait  for  the  formal 
opening  of  the  farin  lands.  They  are  occupying 
tlie  present  town  sites,  and  are  urging  the  platting 
of  more.  Banks  are  being  started,  new  business 
houses  opened,  more  newspapers  established,  and 
every  feature  of  the  development  of  a  virgin  coun- 
try is  going  on  except  the  location  of  new-comers 
on  the  farms.  The  coal  mines  are  being  developed 
rapidly,  and  other  mineral  riches  will  soon  be 
brought  to  the  surface.  The  immigration  is  of 
the  better  class, — men  who  have  sold  out  in  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  and  are  seeking  for 
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new  homes  which  can  be  bought  cheap  and  made 
into  rich  holdings.  The  effect  will  be  to  give 
the  realty,  when  it  is  thrown  open  for  settlement, 
a  high  price  compared  to  any  that  has  heretofore 
been  taken  by  Uncle  Sam's  children. 

The  Territory  stands  at  the  gate  of  a  very 
rapid  advancement,  once  tlie  land  can  be  bought 
by  whites.  The  eagerness  for  the  completion  of 
the  allotment  and  the  deeding  of  the  real  estate 
to  the  Indians  cannot  be  understood  except 
through  mingling  with  the  people  themselves.  It 
means  everything  to  those  now  on  the  ground, 
as  well  as  to  tens  of  thousands  in  other  parts  of 
the  nation  who  are  waiting  for  the  announcement 
of  the  opening  of  the  last  great  settlement  of  In- 
dian lands  to  rush  thither.  The  fact  that  all  tlie 
land  will  be  sold  at  its  market  price,  the  proceeds 
going  to  the  Indians,  will  add  to  the  Red  Men's 
wealth  and  increase  the  Territory's  business  pros- 
pects from  the  start. 

STATEHOOD. 

It  is  natural  tliat  both  Oklahoma  and  the  In- 
dian Territory  should  be  anxious  for  Statehood. 
The  whites  in  both  sections  have  come  from  States 
in  which  they  liad  much  to  do  with  government, 
and  it  seeiiis  hard  to  be  mere  wards  of  the  federal 
administration.  At  fi'equent  intervals,  conven- 
tions are  hekl,  .committees  are  appointed.  Con- 
gress is  petitioned,  and  other  beginnings  are  made 
in  the  movement  toward  the  goal  of  their  wishes. 

The  problem  is  not,  however,  approached 
from  the  same  view-point  by  both  Territories. 
Oklahoma,  with  its  decade  of  white  settle- 
ment,   its    already    extensive    system    of    j)ublic 
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buildings  and  institutions,  its  political  experi- 
ence, and  its  confidence  in  being  able  to 
secure  a  large  share  of  the  advantages  of  State- 
hood, wants  one  Slate  made .  of  both  Terri- 
tories. It  argues  that  there  would  then  be  a 
commonwealth  of  great  richness,  with  an  area 
and  population  approximately  as  large  as  Ne- 
braska's, and  every  prospect  of  attaining  a  fore- 
most rank  among  the  States  of  the  western  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  The  Indian  Territory,  on  the 
other  hand,  points  to  its  chaotic  condition,  to  the 
probable  delay  in  the  deeding  of  Indian  claims, 
which  may  take  ten  years  yet  for  completion, 
and  generally  favors  separate  Statehood.  It  fears 
that,  linked  to  Oklahoma,  it  would  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage politically.  It  does,  however,  ask  for 
some  stable  form  of  w^hite  government,  even  if 
it  be  only  a  Territorial  form,  and  frets  under  the 
present  Indian  rulership,  which  is  absolute  and 
deterrent.  The  matter  will  continue  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  settlers  of  the  new  Territories  until 
it  is  disposed  of  by  Congress.  When  that  will 
be,  is  not  yet  discernible. 

CENTER    OF    WESTERN    SETTLEMENT. 

That  portion  of  the  West  comprised  in  these 
two  Territories  is  the  center  of  interest  for  the 
ever-present  emigration  movement  that  marks 
American  civilization.  The  States  to  the  north 
and  south  have  been  drained  of  their  surplus 
population  for  a  decade  to  build  up  these  virgin 


lands,  but  the  process  is  not  complete.  The  land 
offices  of  Oklahoma,  outside  of  the  newly  opened 
reservations,  have  done,  during  the  past  summer, 
the  largest  business  in  years.  Western  Okla- 
homa lands  that  were  considered  fit  only  for  the 
herder  are  being  taken  for  small  ranches  ;  and 
the  cattle  men  are  nervously  watching  the  de- 
struction of  their  barbed-wire  fences  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Man  with  a  Plow.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  only  portion  of  Western  land,  outside  the 
irrigated  areas,  that  can  be  secured  for  new  set- 
tlement. While  vast  tracts  ai-e  yet  open  to  home- 
steading  in  other  parts  of  the  West,  they  are  the 
refuse, — the  arid,  rough,  or  woithless  claims  un- 
desired  by  the  settlers  of  the  past  three  decades. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  virgin  lands  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  capable  of  producing  a  bale 
and  a  half  of  cotton,  seventy  bushels  of  corn,  or 
forty -five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  should  be  in 
demand  ;  or  that  Oklahoma  farms,  with  almost 
equal  fertility,  and  which  are  to  be  subdivided 
and  rearranged  to  suit  the  development  of  the 
countiy  and  the  increasing  population,  should  at- 
tract both  settlers  and  investors  ! 

Peopled  to  a  larger  extent  than  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  Union  by  native  American  stock, 
with  the  advantages  of  example  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  other  communities, 
guided  by  the  knowledge  of  to-day  and  following 
modern  business  methods,  there  should  be  a  mar- 
velous future  for  this  region^ 
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THE   TURKISH    SITUATION 


BY  ONE  BORN   IN  TURKEY. 


EVENTS — for  Europe,  French  intervention  ; 
for  Americans,  the  capture  of  Miss  Stone, 
an  American  missionary,  by  Macedonian  brigands 
— liave  shifted  tlie  Asiatic  center  of  observation 
from  China  to  Turkey.  The  latter  event  is  of 
no  wide  relation,  but  of  pei'ilous  and  tragic  per- 
sonal interest.  The  first  soetns,  for  the  present, 
to  close  in  collapse  the  policy  of  the  present  Sul- 
'an,  Abdul  Hamid.  Since  his  accession,  in  1876, 
lie  has  sought  to  minimize  European  interference 
in  Turkisli  affairs.  His  territory  has  just  been 
occupied  by  France,  as  if  he  wei'e  a  savage  chief, 
or  a  defaulting  South  American  republic. 

But  of  Turkey, — those  who  know  most  proph- 
esy least.  Dismemberment  looks  less  certain 
than  once.  Measured  by  Europe,  the  worst  said 
of  Turkey  is  true.  Measured  by  Asia,  no  power 
has  made  a  like  advance.  The  double  problem 
of  the  empire  comes  of  European  pressure  on 
a  lower  civilization  by  disintegrating  commer- 
cial and  industrial  competition  and  the  friction 
caused  by  a  population  five -sixths  Moslem  and  one- 
sixth  Christian  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Out  of  this 
came  the  Armenian  massacres,  which  brand  Ab- 
dul Hamid  before  the  Christian  world,  and  are 
condoned  by  the  xMoslem.  No  Oriental  ruler 
would  condemn  massacre  as  an  art  of  state.  No 
great  sultan  has  been  unstained  of  it. 

HOW    ABDUL    HAMID    BEGAN    AND    ENDS. 

A  man  whose  kin  has  been  in  peril,  and  whose 
schoolmates  have  perished,  men  and  women  to- 
getliei',  is  little  likely  to  be  light  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  crime  of  the  Turkish  century  ;  but 
the  rulers  of  men  are  not  to  be  judged  by  crimes 
alone.  The  round  of  tlieir  policy  must  be  mar- 
shaled for  judgment.  The  contemporary  act  few 
can  weigh  in  the  wider  relations  on  the  day  it 
is  chronicled  ;  but  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  on 
his  birthday  celebration,  Abdul  Hamid  declined 
congratulation  because  of  the  fresli  humiliation 
of  the  Porte  by  France,  he  but  expressed  the 
current  estimate  that  his  shrewd,  masterful  pol- 
icy for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  ended  in  failure. 
The  French  ultimatum  was  much  more  than  a 
demand  for  the  settlement  of  the  Lorando  claim 
and  the  payment  of  overdue  harem  bills  ;  just  as 
the  return  of  Kuchouk  Said — "Little  Said'" — 
as  grand  vizier  to  the  palace,  from  which  he 
•had  fled  a  suppliant  for  shelter  to  the  British 
embassy  in  1895,  was  mucli  more  than  a  change 


of  Turkish  ministers.  Both  acts  close  an  epoch 
in  mod(irn  Turkish  annals  extending  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  Sultan  has  tried  to 
rule  without  Europe  and  without  viziers.  He 
has  failed  in  both.  He  has  been  forced  to  a 
submission  by  M.  Constans  as  complete  as  was 
ever  extorted  by  Sir  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe  from 
his  father  and  predecessor,  the  mild  and  yield- 
ing Abdul  Medjid.  After  twenty-five  years — a 
term  celebrated  a  year  ago — he  has  called  to  the 
head  of  affairs  the  one  paslia  who  has  refused  to 
be  an  accessory  to  mere  palace  rule,  and  risked 
his  life  in  resistance. 

Abdul  Hamid  was  never,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects  and  the  Moslem  world,  so  completely 
sultan  and  calij)h  as  when  Cliristian  massacre 
(1895—96)  led  to  no  remonstrance  from  Christian 
powers,  and  was  succeeded,  instead,  by  the  abject 
defeat  of  Greece — a  Christian  realm.  Called  to 
the  throne  in  1876  by  the  email  group  of  pashas 
who  were,  with  more  or  less  ability,  trying  to 
reconcile  their  appetite  for  official  plunder  with 
the  demands  of  tlie  Balkan  people  for  personal 
liberty,  the  personal  authority  of  the  Sultan  only 
began  to  be  directlv  felt  when  the  settlement  of 
tlie  Greek  frontier  question,  in  1881,  under  the 
puissant  pressure  of  Gladstone,  ended  the  group 
of  territorial  questions  growing  out  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War.  He  had  lost  tlie  most  lucrative 
provinces  of  the  empire.  He  had  been  driven 
back  from  the  Danube  and  over  the  Balkans,  and 
his  ancestor  sultans  had  crossed  one  and  bridged 
the  otiier  before  they  had  passed  the  Taurus  or 
reached  the  Euphrates,  so  completely  is  Ottoman 
sovereignty  part  of  European  history.  His  realm 
was  less  by  some  62,000  square  miles  and  5,000,- 
000  population.  He  had  not  lost  all  that  Russia 
proposed,  as  a  comparison  between  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  (1877),  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin 
(1878)  shows;  but  he  had  lost  more  than  any 
ancestor  in  generations,  and  the  loss  left  his 
empire  Moslem.  Tlie  ceded  population  was 
almost  altogether  Christian,  outside  of  ]3osnia 
and  Herzegovina.  Their  Moslem  inhabitants 
stubbornly  resisted  the  Austrian  army  of  occu- 
pation, as  the  adjoining  map  mutely  records. 
Before  the  work  was  done,  in  a  little  area  half 
the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  its  physical 
characteristics  not  unlike  the  central  half  of  that 
State,  90,000  tioops  had  been  placed  in  the  field. 
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THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  TURKEY. 


(Map  showing  the  alterations  proposed  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  and  modifications  made  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin ;  also 
the  lines  of  the  Austrian  advance  into  Bosnia.  The  wliole  of  the  shaded  portion  of  the  map  represents  the  boundaries 
proposed  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  tlie  darker  portions  indicating  the  final  changes  made  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin. 
The  boundaries  of  eastern  Rouniania  are  indicated  thus   ) 


Tlie  resistance  was  an  earnest  of  what  is  often 
forgotten, — the  Moslem  population  of  Turkey  is 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  European  advance  or  to 
Christian  emancipation.  It  is  fighting  to-day  in 
Albania.  It  fought  the  latter  almost  to  the  last 
man  in  Crete.  It  emigrated  from  the  Thessalian 
districts  ceded  to  Greece.  Keenly  as  the  Sultan  is 
personally  disliked  by  great  bodies  of  his  Moslem 
subjects,  the  cause  of  Moslem  authority  would 
rally  tlie  Moslem  population  of  the  empire  to  its 
undying  support.  Many  Moslems  sincerely  con- 
demned the  Armenian  massacres,  just  as  Abdul 
Kadr,  in  1860,  rallied  his  Algerine  household 
and  rescued  Christians  attacked  by  the  Moslem 
mob  in  Damascus  ;  but  most  Moslem  condemna- 
tion of  Christian  massacres  is  like  most  Southern 
condemnation  of  negro-lynching, — an  apologetic 
attitude  robs  it  of  all  force. 


THE    KMPIRE    BECOMES    MOSLEM. 

Abdul  Hamid's  predecessors  were  burdened 
with  the  subjection  of  5,000,000  to  7,000,000 
Christians,  a  sixth  of  the  empii-e  and  an  outlying 
sixth.  Abdul  Hamid  is  the  Moslem  sultan  of  a 
Moslem  empire.  Its  Christian  population  is  not 
relatively  as  large,  by  a  considerable  fraction,  as 
the  negro  popitlation  of  the  States  which  formed 
the  Confederacy.  In  Asia  Minor,  a  little  over  a 
fifth  are  Christian  ;  in  Armenia,  or  Kurdistan,  a 
third.  In  Syria — outside  of  the  Christian  dis- 
trict of  260,000  in  Mount  Lebanon,  which  has  a 
Christian  governor  by  the  convention  of  1860, — 
and  in  Mesopotamia,  the  Christians  are  from 
16  to  20  per  cent.  Great  tracts  like  central  Asia 
Minor,  Irak,  the  southern  end  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  south  Kurdish  mountains  have  next  to 
no  Christian  population.      Oppressed,  down-trod- 
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(U'li,  scattered,  peeled,  and  forsaken,  the  Chris- 
tian population  figures  in  dispatches  until  one 
dimly  tliinks  of  Turkey  as  divided  between  the 
two  faiths.  The  miserable  fact  is,  that  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  some  .'},0()0,000  Christians — unarmed, 
defenseless,  despised,  treated  as  an  inferior  caste, 
fresh  from  a  subjection  and  ignominy  three  gen- 
erations ago  akin  to  that  of  the  medieval  Jew — 
face  some  15,000,000  Moslems  of  the  best  fighting 
races  in  Asia, — Turk,  Kurd,  Arab,  conquerors 
each  in  its  day.  No  man  old  enough  to  have 
heard,  as  a  boy,  in  i\\e,  j^ntois  of  Arab,  Armenian, 
and  Greek,  from  aged  survivors  the  traditional 
treatment  of  Cliristians  before  the  days  of  Mah- 
moud  11.  (1808-39)  can  doubt  tliat  the  present 
Ottoman  Government,  with  all  its  faults,  has  given 
to  this  Christian  population  a  rude  order,  joined 
to  a  pitiless  taxation,  which  is  an  advance  on  the 
past.  But  man  of  all  creeds  and  color,  black  as 
well  as  white,  Jew  or  Christian,  is  happily  so 
constituted  that  the  amelioration  of  oppression 
increases  the  thirst  for  liberty.  Short  of  equal- 
ity, no  man  is  satisfied,  or  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

The  Moslem  sultan  of  Moslems  facing  the  ris- 
ing Christian  tide,  Abdul  Hamid  carried  a  step 
further  the  policy  of  his  uncle  and  immediate 
predecessor,  Abdul  Aziz  (1861-76).  He  began  a 
Moslem  revival.  Thirty  years  ago.  it  was  the  fash- 
ion of  the  young  Turk,  particularly  when  talking 
with  the  young,  educated,  and  sympathetic  Eu- 
ropean youth,  to  minimize  his  creed  and  affect  a 
graceful  skepticism.  He  does  this  no  longer. 
Whether  there  has  been  any  real  renaissance  of 
Islam,  acute  observers  directly  differ.  But  there 
has  been  a  prodigious  revival  of  external  Moham- 
medanism. Mosques  have  been  rebuilt,  often 
making  sad  devastation  of  the  architecture  of  the 
past,  as  in  Bagdad,  where  brand-new  inscriptions 
have  replaced  the  ancient  record  of  the  resting- 
place  of  those  two  founders  of  Moslem  law,  Abu 
Hanifah  and  Ibn  Hanbal.  Seljuk  monuments  of 
priceless  value  have  gone,  undrawn  and  unphoto- 
graphed,  never  to  be  seen  more  of  man  in  Ana- 
tolia. But  new  schools  and  mosques,  new  shrines 
and  new  places  of  prayer,  have  risen  all  over  the 
empire.  Your  camp  in  the  Moorish  atlas  will  be 
visited  by  the  sleek,  guttural  Ulema  from  the 
Yemen,  paid  from  Constantinople,  industriously 
diffusing  knowledge  of  the  great  padishah  in 
Stamboul  and  the  essential  unity  of  Islam.  The 
Sultan  of  our  Sulu  islands,  fresh  from  the  Meccan 
pilgrimage,  is  cheei-ed  by  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,,  urging 
him  to  be  at  peace  with  the  traditional  friend 
(and,  I  daresay,  tribute-bearers — American  ships 
first  entered  the  Dardanelles  on  that  service)  of 
the  caliph.  The  Anjumani  Islam  (Mohammedan 
Association)  of  Bombay  sends  -^10,000   to  build 


the  Damascus-Mecca  Railway,  to  which  all  the 
Moslem  world  contributes.    A  bdur  Rahman  Khan, 

of  Afghanistan,  cherishes  the  sword  of  honor  and 
the  title  "Eagle  of  the  Faith"  from  the  Khani 
Klian,  of  the  house  of  Othman.  Much  foolish 
nonsense  is  talked  over  the  possibility  that  the 
successor  of  the  prophet  could  hurl  all  his  fol- 
lowers in  a  Jehad  or  raise  war  on  Christendom. 
Tliis  is  bosh.  Sacred  wars  are  born,  not  made. 
But  Abdul  Hamid,  whose  legal  claims  to  the 
caliphate  are  but  slender,  and,  except  by  a  flexi- 
ble-minded Hauifeeyan  doctor,*  could  not  for 
an  instant  be  defended  as  possessing  the  five  signs 
of  tlie  caliphate,  has  unquestionably  aroused  the 
Moslem  world  to  such  common  consciousness  of 
its  solidarity  as  once  seemed  inconceivable.  Even 
Sliiah  heretics  have  a  place  in  his  largess  and 
decorations,  and  regions  acknowledging  a  Fat- 
imite  caliph,  like  Morocco,  gravitate  in  Moslem 
sentiment  toward  the  only  Moslem  prince  in  a 
century  who  has  waged  successful  war  on  the 
unbeliever. 

MINIMIZING    THE    "CAPITULATIONS." 

But  the  Moslem  revival — too  often,  like  the 
many  mosque  restorations,  mere  matters  of  stucco 
and  plaster — has  been  but  the  basis  of  the  patient 
effort  through  twenty  years  to  undo  the  "  Capit- 
ulations," an  effort  whose  death  -  knell  was 
sounded  by  the  successful  blow  just  dealt  by 
France  at  this  policy.  The  "Capitulations"  are 
usually  dated  back  to  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople,— hence  the  name.  They  are,  in  fact,  cen- 
turies earlier.  They  guarantee  the  subjects  of 
all  European  nations  resident  in  Turkey  their 
own  laws,  their  own  consular  courts,  freedom 
from  arrest,  but  not  from  surveillance,  by  the 
local  police,  and  their  accountability,  personal  and 
pecuniary,  civil  and  criminal,  to  their  own  sover- 
eignty. The  United  States  claims  the  inheritance 
of  these  rights,  but,  up  to  a  recent  period  in  its 
diplomacy,  has  been  chary  of  forcing  an  issue 
upon  them.  These  ex-territorial  privileges  are 
justified  by  the  condition  of  Moslem  tribunals, 
though  that  these  are  worse  than  those  of  some 
Spanish- American  states,  few  acquainted  with 
both  will  claim.  However  justified,  these  privi- 
leges are,  in  fact,  an  historical  survival  of  a  period 
when  law  and  jurisdiction  attached  to  the  person 
and  not  to  territory,  a  practice  once  familiar  in  all 
Europe.  The  Hanseatic  League  once  had  its  own 
law  and  courts  in  London  itself.  Without  these 
rights,  European  residence  in  Turkey  would  be 
intolerable.     Yet  no  land  endures  this  infringe- 


♦  The  Moslem  tradition  runs:  Imam  Malik  said  that 
Imam  Abu  Hanifali  was  such  a  logician  that  if  lie  were  to 
assert  a  wooden  pillar  was  made  of  gold,  he  would  prove  it— 
by  argument. 
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ment  of  its  own  sovereignty  an  instant  longer 
than  it  can.  Roumania  ended  it  while  still  un- 
der Turkish  suzerainty,  in  1869  and  1873,  by 
special  convention  with  Russia  and  Austria, 
liulgaria  is  now  negotiating  for  release.  It  was 
the  bitterest  drop  in  Greek  defeat  that  Greeks 
lost  this  privilege. 

Yet,  as  might  be  expected,  ex -territoriality 
causes  a  perpetual  irritation  and  injustice.  The 
foreign  trader  is  plainly  placed  at  a  decided  ad- 
vantage when  his  debts  can  only  be  collected 
througli  a  friendly  consul.  The  Maltese  brawler 
in  any  Levantine  city  has  all  the  privileges  of  an 
Englishman.  No  Oriental  experience  or  memory 
is  without  its  instance  of  fraud  or  brutality  pro- 
tected by  these  privileges.  Necessary  they  are, 
but  an  ignoble  necessity,  and  the  foreign  trader 
loses  about  as  much  in  the  not  unnatural  efforts 
of  the  Turkish  administration  to  hedge  his  prop- 
erty, contracts,  and  person  with  countervailing 
conditions  as  he  gains  in  needed  personal  se- 
curity. 

Abolished  these  ex-territorial  privileges  could 
not  be  ;  but  Abdul  Hamid  addi-essed  himself  to 
the  task  of  their  administrative  elimination.  A 
European  doctor  could  not  be  prevented,  under  the 
"Capitulations,"  from  plying  his  usual  occupa- 
tion ;  but  an  examination  could  be  devised  which 
has  more  than  once  "pilled"  American  physi- 
cians who  had  passed  most  rigorous  tests  here. 
Teaching  could  not  be  forbidden  ;  but  the  build- 
ing of  schoolhouses  could,  and  here  again  a 
license  could  restrict  in  fact  what  it  could  not 
prohibit  in  terms.  Domiciliary  visitation  was 
prohibited,  but  the  arrest  of  all  native  visitors 
worked  quite  as  well  in  the  long  run.  For  twenty 
years,  legislation  and  administration  circum- 
scribed the  privilege  of  the  ' '  Capitulations  " 
until  the  form  remained  ;  the  siibstance  had  dis- 
appeared. A  network  of  regulations  and  license 
curbed  foi'eign  trade,  teaching,  preaching,  corre- 
spondence, and  travel.  Traders  and  missionaries 
protested.      The  Sultan  persisted. 

The  last  step  was  taken  last  March,  when  the 
foreign  mails  were  seized.  All  seaboard  Turkey 
is  served  not  only  by  Ottoman,  but  by  an  inter- 
national postal  service.  The  treaty  of  Kainardji 
(1774)  conceded  to  Austria  a  special  service  of 
overland  messengers  to  its  "internuncio,"  as  its 
ambassador  was  then  styled,  between  Vienna  and 
Pera.  This  grew  to  a  postal  service — as,  indeed, 
all  modern  mails  grew  from  the  like  official  mes- 
sengers— and  they  from  the  Roman  diplomata. 
France,  England,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy 
established  a  like  service.  When  Turkey  became 
one  of  the  signatory  powers  of  the  Berne  Con- 
vention, a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Sultan's 
Tartar  riders  were  reorganized  into  a  postal  ser- 


vice by  Mr.  Scudamore,  an  able  English  postal 
official,  who  ruined  himself  by  the  exorbitant 
bargain  he  made  in  buying  the  English  tele- 
graphs for  the  post-office  department.  No  Euro- 
pean power  trusted  the  new  system.  No  letters 
are  safe  in  it.  Our  government  is  the  only  one 
which  habitually  sends  "a  closed  mail  "  to  Tur- 
key, delivered  to  Turkish  hands,  and  in  which 
few  newspapers  survive  to  reach  tiieir  destination. 
Correspondents  who  know  Turkey  mark  all  sea- 
coast  mail  '^via  English"  or  "French  mail." 
Others  wage  a  precarious  correspondence.  The 
existence  of  foreign  mails  penetrating  its  ports 
and  territories  no  despotic  European  country 
would  endure  for  a  day.  Fancy  an  English  mail 
to  Russian  ports?  As  long  as  it  existed,  Turk- 
ish espionage  was  useless  on  the  coast.  But 
when  the  foreign  mails  were  seized,  last  March, 
the  ambassadors  of  five  powers  united  in  their 
protection,  and  it  was  clear  to  all  the  empire  that 
this  culmination  of  the  policy  of  twenty  years 
had  dismally  failed. 

EX-TERRITORIALITY    AGAIN    ASSERTED. 

Austria,  in  1897,  had  vindicated  the  right  of 
its  consular  representative  at  Mersina  to  go  un- 
touched for  dubious  relations  with  an  Armenian 
refugee,  and  forced  the  payment  of  the  claims  of 
its  Salonika  railroad  system  at  the  same  time. 
Tlie  United  States,  through  the  mingled  tact 
and  pressure  of  its  skillful  representative,  Mr. 
Lloyd  Griscom,  collected  its  claim  for  property 
destroyed  in  the  Harput  massacre.  France  fol- 
lowed. No  one,  least  of  all  either  M.  Delcass^ 
or  his  imperial  Ottoman  majest}',  can  for  an  in- 
stant have  imagined  that  the  ostensible  cause  of 
interference,  the  claims  of  the  concessionnaires  of 
the  Constant! nopolitan  quays — whose  damages 
were  $135,000 — or  the  debts  for  goods  sold  the 
harem  before  1875  by  Tubini  &  Lorando,  de- 
scendants of  French  native  proteges,  launched  the 
fleet  that  seized  Mitylene.  The  real  object  was 
the  end  of  the  policy  just  outlined.  France  has 
in  Turkey  1,800  kilometers  of  trams  and  rail- 
roads. French  companies  light  and  supply  with 
wharves  Smyrna  and  Salonika.  The  Imperial 
Ottoman  Bank,  while  an  English  corporation,  is 
chiefly  owned  in  Paris,  and  was  spoken  of  as 
French  by  M.  Delcasse  in  addressing  the  French 
Chamber.  With  $25,000,000  capital,  doing  the 
banking  of  the  Levant,  intimately  connected  with 
the  government  whose  loans  it  finances,  while  it 
will  never  again  pay  the  15  per  cent,  dividends 
of  1881-82,  its  steady  5  per  cent,  since  1886 
keeps  its  shares  at  150  or  120,  and  makes  it 
worth  protecting.  Lastly,  France  protects  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  East, — not  merely  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries.     This  includes  the  Uniate 
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Greeks,  tlie  ChaUlean,  or  Romanized,  branch  of 
the  Syrian  Chui'cli  ;  tlie  Maronites,  whose  an- 
cient monastery,  hard  by  the  Lateran,  bespeaks 
their  early  place  in  Rome  ;  and  the  Armeno- 
Catholic  Church,  or  tlie  Latin  Gregorians,  to  say 
nothing  of  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  These 
are  all  Turkish  subjects. 

But  their  higher  ecclesia.stics  wear  French  dec- 
orations. Their  schools  and  presses  are  under 
French  protection.  When  the  Porte  proposed  a 
5  per  cent,  tax  on  religious  associations,  and  the 
usual  5  per  cent,  duty  on  the  imports  of  such, — 
and  a  number  are  frugal  traders  (the  best  small 
Arabic  dictionary  is  sold  by  a  Jesuit  press), — 
France  interfered,  not  to  collect  claims,  but  to 
maintain  the  old  system  of  ex-territorial  protec- 
tion for  all  this  ecclesiastical  network  extending 
over  the  empire.  This  was  gained.  The  claims 
were  small.  The  defeat  which  the  Sultan's  subjects 
saw,  and  which  embittered  the  imperial  birthday, 
was  the  grant  of  licenses  to  the  French  medical 
school  in  Beirut,  the  eighteen  churches  rebuilt, 
the  closed  schools  that  were  opened,  and  the 
sudden  assertion  of  ancient  and  infringed  ex- 
territorial privilege  by  the  members  and  the 
premises  of  every  Catholic  religious  association. 

This  ignominious  and  public  defeat  will  alter 
no  whit  the  policy  of  the  Porte.  Abdul  Hamid 
has  the  persistence,  the  convictions,  the  methods, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  crafty  spider  of  the 
Escurial,  Philip  II.,  whom  he  and  Yildiz  Kiosk 
so  closely  parallel.  But  a  policy  which  from 
1878  to  1901  has  gone  on  without  a  serious 
check  is   but   too   plainly  at  the  mercy  of    any 


power  with  warships  enough  to  seize  an  island. 
Had  the  Sultan,  like  Japan,  prepared  for  his 
struggle  against  ex-territoriality  by  an  improve- 
ment in  .the  Turkish  judiciary  and  administra- 
tion, he  might  have  won.  The  reverse  has  come. 
During  the  two-score  years  of  his  two  predeces- 
sors, father  and  uncle,  while  the  Sultan  remained 
absolute — few  Europeans  dream  how  absolute — 
there  had  grown  up  a  bureaucratic  group  of 
pashas  of  great  ability.  The  grand  vizierate  it- 
self has  a  great  historical  tradition  which  matches 
that  of  the  line  of  Othman,  the  ablest  in  all  dy- 
nastic annals. 

WHERE    THE    SULTAN    FAILED. 

Corrupt  these  pashas  were.  Many  had  come 
from  low,  and  some  were  of  ignoble,  origin. 
Their  birth  was  as  varied  as  the  races  of  the 
empire  they  administered  but  did  not  rule.  The 
weakest  Ottoman  sultan  does  that.  But  they 
were  undeniably  able.  They  have  disappeared. 
They  have  no  successors.  Palace  has  supplanted 
ministerial  rule.  Personal  secretaries  have  taken 
the  place  of  pashas.  The  grand  vizierate  has  be- 
come an  empty  shade,  unless  Said  Pasha  change 
it.  Nor  is  this  likely.  Able,  shrewd,  consummate 
diplomat,  Abdul  Hamid,  for  a  decade  and  more 
equal  to  the  task  of  inflicting  on  the  European 
concert  a  fatal  paralysis,  until  Austria  acted 
alone  in  1897,  has  proved  unable  to  organize  ad- 
ministration or  to  depute  authority.  The  army 
he  turned  over  to  Goltz  Pasha,  and  it  is  efficient, 
as  the  Greek  war  proved.  The  men  are  unpaid, 
but  their  cartridge-boxes  are  never  empty.    They 
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are  unshod,  but  tlieir  arms  are  serviceable. 
Tliei'e  are  few  oi'  no  aMibulauces,  but  the  artillery- 
is  well  horsed.  The  navy  has  disappeared.  But 
in  civil  administration  no  man  is  secure.  Imperial 
orders  go  above,  below,  and  around.  Some  negro 
eunuch  or  palace  underling  may  palsy  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  province  or  bring  to  disgrace  by 
a  secret  order  the  ablest  of  valis,  or  provincial 
governors.  Despotism  in  strong  hands  may  prove 
both  able  and  beneficent  by  organizing  adminis- 
tration. But  personal  rule,  smitten  with  a  mania 
of  fear  of  conspiracy,  trusting  no  one,  filling  the 
empire  with  espionage,  and  selecting  as  instru- 
ments ignorant  and  ignoble  personal  attendants, 
was  certain  to  end  in  the  collapse  now  clear. 

For  a  season  it  prospered.  In  1895,  all  held 
Abdul  Hamid,  doubtless,  the  subtlest  schemer  of 
his  long  line  in  generations,  but  in  the  broad 
sense  successful.  In  twenty  years,  1879-99,  the 
population  of  the  empire,  excluding  tributary 
states,  grew  from  21.000,000  to  25^^000.000 — 
above  the  average  of  West  Europe.  The  value  of 
real  estate  advanced  down  to  1895  in  all  Turkish 
cities.  In  those  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
in  eastern  Turkey,  a  fair  25  per  cent,  inci'ease, 
or  moi'e,  in  twenty  years.  There  was  no  Turkish 
city,  and  I  met  residents  from  all,  where  build- 
ing was  not  in  progress  in  this  period.  All 
complained  of  taxes  and  oppression,  and  in  all 
population,  buildings,  and  realty  values  were  grow- 
ing. Imports,  1878  to  1898,  rose  from  (estimated) 
$60,000,000  to  $120,000,000,  and  exports  from 
135,000,000  to  $68,750,000,  an  increase  which 
stands  for  prosperity.  The  principal  railroad  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Smyrna- Aidin,  318  miles,  in- 
creased its  gross  earnings  from  £140,538  to 
£354,406  from  1883  to  1893,  and  later  lost  its 
dividends. 

But  while  figures  of  this  character  could  be 
multiplied,  the  government  itself  was  passing 
from  one  abyss  of  bankruptcy  to  another.  If 
the  imperial  revenue  only,  averaging,  1892-95, 
$106,500,000  —  say  $4  per  capita  —  were  col- 
lected in  taxes,  the  burden  would  not  be  heavy. 
A  semi -civilized  country  can  easily  raise  a  pound 
sterling  a  head,  and  a  country  like  the  United 
States  averaged  $16  in  1890,  and  did  not  feel  the 
burden.  But  by  universal  consent,  the  Turkish 
revenue  is  extorted  manifold  by  a  system  of  farm- 
ing the  taxes  and  official  peculation.  The  old 
government,  by  pashas,  was  ill.  The  new,  by 
palace  favorites,  is  worse.  After  wholesale  repu- 
diation in  1875, — the  Porte  compounded  with  its 
creditors  in  1881, — Irade,  December  8-20,  1881, 
admitted  the  baililf  in  the  shape  of  a  debt 
commission,  and  paid  1  per  cent,  on  the  unse- 
cured debt.  The  nominal  amount  of  the  debt 
in   1875  was  $1,200,000,000.      It  was  scaled  to 


$530,000,000  in  1881.  Tn  1900,  it  was  $682,- 
000,000, — no  great  increase  as  national  del)ts  go. 
It  is  all  held  abroad, — 77  per  cent,  in  France, 
10  per  cent,  in  Germany,  9  percent,  in  England, 
and  4  per  cent,  in  Austi'ia.*  The  aggregate 
national  mortgage  is  not  large — in  all,  in  1896, 
government,  railroad,  and  other  stocks,  $792,- 
370,000  at  par,  $397,125,000  quoted  value,  two- 
thirds  (67  per  cent.)  in  France,  17  percent,  in 
Germany,  12  per  cent,  in  England,  and  4  per 
cent,  in  Austria.  A  fair  measure  this  of  the 
pressure  tlie  dij)lomacy  of  these  lands  will  on  a 
pinch  exert. 

The  debt  commission  collected  $12,876,207 
in  1900,  against  $9,998,230  in  1885 — a  fairly 
elastic  revenue.  An  Oriental  country  whose  salt- 
tax  receipts  grew  in  fifteen  years  from  $3,071, - 
502  to  $3,729,72] — twice  as  fast  as  population — 
plainly  only  needs  decent  administi-ation  for  a 
prosperous  budget.  Instead,  the  treasury  has 
wallowed  for  years  in  irretrievable  deficits  aver- 
aging $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000,  according  to 
Sir  Edward  Vincent's  last  report.  The  treasury, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  borrowed  a  small  sum  for  the 
most  sacrosanct  of  all  Moslem  expenditures,  the 
carpet  and  its  escort,  which  the  Sultan  yearly,  as 
caliph,  sends  to  the  Kaaba,  at  Mecca.  It  is  as 
though  the  Pope  had  to  raise  a  floating  loan  for 
the  wine  and  wafer  of  the  Easter  eucharist. 
Every  inquiry  shows  how  easily  the  Turkish 
treasury  might  be  solvent.  Every  week  finds  it 
unable  to  meet  any  expenditure. 

ARMENIAN    MASSACRE    AND    ITS    CAUSE. 

The  Sultan's  policy  five  years  ago  had,  there- 
fore, greatly  reduced  European  interference  in 
Turkish  affairs,  and  greatly  increased  imperial 
authority,  without  securing  either  a  stable  budg- 
et or  an  efficient  administration.  Nothing  is, 
perhaps,  so  dangerous  in  the  affairs  of  state 
as  unlimited  power  joined  to  none  of  the 
machinery  which  gives  certainty  to  taxation  or 
ordered  action  to  authority.  Such  prosperity  as 
had  come  was  little  felt  by  Moslems.  There  is 
that  about  the  Moslem  creed,  code,  and  character 
which  incapacitates  for  all  practical  affairs  but 
war  and  rule.  Turkish  treasury  accounts  have 
always  been  kept  by  Greeks  and  Armenians.  If 
a  Turk  owns  land,  some  Christian  keeps  its  rent- 
roll.  If  he  has  a  business.  Christian  clerks 
manage  it.  If  he  owns  mines  or  works  the 
richer  placer  of  official  extortion,  some  Christian 
engineer  or  scribe  manages  and  manipulates  his 
accounts.  Such  prosperity  as  there  was  through 
the  twenty  years  of  Abdul  Hamid's  reign,  which 
seemed  prosperous,  went  to  Christians.      In  all 
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the  cities  where  nuissacre  came,  it  was  the  C'liris- 
tiau  and  Aniieiiiaii  quarter  that  was  thriving  and 
rising  in  vaUie.  Armenian  villages  were  waxing 
rich,  l)uying  land  and  i-enting  it.  Armenian  bank- 
ers were  making  loans.  When  massacre  fell  in  one 
city,  not  a  signature  was  left  known  to  Constan- 
tinople bankers.  Western  manufactures,  which 
were  ruining  native  handicrafts,  were  all  handled 
by  Armenians.  Economic  strain  and  stress  pro- 
duced by  this  disproportionate  prosperity  of  the 
small  Christian  fraction,  gaining  in  wealtli,  edu- 
cation, and  political  aspiration,  was  a  perilous 
irritant  to  add  to  the  pride  of  a  ruling  and 
soldier  caste  and  the  fanaticism  kindled  by  Moslem 
renaissance.  The  match  of  administrative  order, 
or  even  administrative  suggestion,  had  only  to  be 
touched  to  these  explosive  conditions  to  bring 
the  Armenian  massacres. 

Into  their  history,  it  is  no  purpose  of  mine 
to  enter.  Beyond  all  refutation,  the  Sultan  suc- 
cessfully prevented  European  interference  or  the 
punishment  that  was  due.  But  great  crimes  of 
state  bring  their  own  inexorable  penalty.  For 
five  years,  since  the  last  of  the  massacres,  the 
Sultan  visibly  lost  ground.  Awful  as  is  mas- 
sacre, communities  recover,  if  order  is  restored. 
Over  the  Armenian  plateau  this  has  never  come. 
In  all  the  empire  a  blight  has  fallen  on  trade. 
The  fall  in  wool  ruined  southeastern  Turkey,  and 
it  is  estimated  there  are  40,000,000  sheep  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
silk  collapse  laid  North  Syria  in  ruins,  and  brought 
Beirut  to  beggary.  The  capital  has  never  re- 
covered from  the  mere  business  shock  of  mas- 
sacre. The  Greek  war  broke  credits  on  the  Le- 
vantine coast.  From  the  Greek  revolution  to 
Bulgarian  independence,  1828-78,  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Turkish  empire  had  been  accom- 
panied by  the  appearance  of  communities  capable 
of  self-government.  Even  Algeria-Tunis  and 
Egypt,  which  have  passed  under  foreign  control, 
had  not  done  so  until  a  separate,  albeit  despotic, 
autonomy  had  been  gained.  Driven  back  to  its 
Moslem  limits,  nothing  like  this  has  appeared  in 
the  empire,  in  twenty  years.  Crete  is  separated, 
the  hardsliips  of  its  going  being  a  measure  of  the 
relatively  larger  Moslem  population.  In  Turkey 
proper,  neither  improvement  in  the  central  ad- 
ministration nor  provinces  capable  of  autonomy 
appear.  Without  either,  the  empire  sinks  in  the 
slough  of  difficulties  created  by  racial  and  phys- 
ical problems.  For  a  season  these  and  all  reforms 
were  held  at  bay.  Macedonian  autonomy,  Ar- 
menian pi'otection.  equitable  taxation,  improved 
administration — all  these  pledges  of  the  Berlin 
treaty  in  1878  remain  unperformed  through 
twenty  years  of  Europe  and  an  empire  both  with- 
out initiative,  and  both  controlled  by  the  inertia 


of  (ivents,  tlie  fear  of  a  gen(!ral  war,  and  the  ad- 
dress at  intrigue  of  Abdul  Hamid. 

But  tlie  lack  of  sound  government  and  an 
honest  ruler  nothing  compensates — not  even 
nuiterial  prosperity,  increasing  trade,  growing 
population,  schools,  museums,  revived  Islamism, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  the  reign  marshaled  by  court 
journals  when  the  qua.rter-century  of  the  Sultan 
was  celebrated.  Instead,  when  collapse  comes, 
as  collapse  has,  and  the  powers,  one  by  one,  dem- 
onstrate the  weakness  of  the  empire,  problems 
long  postponed  appear,  as  creditors  haunt  lesser 
lives  in  days  of  disaster. 

THE    MACEDONIAN    PROBLEM. 

All  the  Balkan  peninsula  has  now  been  divided 
but  its  key,  Macedonia.  Of  the  Illyrian  plateau, 
in  the  northwest,  Austria  holds  the  western,  and 
Servia  the  eastern,  slope  draining  into  the  Save. 
Bulgaria,  with  Roumelia,  occupies  the  fertile  east- 
ern plain  which  the  Balkan  divides,  bounded  to 
tlie  south  of  the  chain  by  the  Rhodope  mountains; 
to  the  north  by  the  Illyrian  upland.  The  Albanian 
— both  Moslem  and  semi-savage,  the  fighting  race 
of  Pyrrhus  and  Scanderbeg — holds,  and  is  likely 
long  to  hold,  the  great  mass  of  mountainous  lands 
in  the  southwest  of  the  peninsula,  north  of  the 
boundary"  line,  which  limits  the  race  and  tongue 
but  not  the  ambition  of  the  Hellenes.  Remains 
only  Macedonia,  the  southern  end  of  the  narrow 
but  deep- cut  trough  which  divides  the  peninsula 
from  BelgT'ade  to  Salonika,  and  offers  the  only 
path  by  which  railroads  can  cross  it.  In  that 
channel  the  fate  of  the  peninsula  has  been  de- 
cided for  twenty  centuries.  There  the  Mace- 
donian power  grew,  at  Pella,  and  there  it  fell,  at 
Pydna.  There  the  fate  of  Rome  was  decided  at 
Philippi  ;  and  tliei'e  Theodosius,  as  its  strength 
was  waning,  with  prescient  military  instinct, 
established  the  wardship  of  the  empire  in  Salonika, 
and  there  twice  at  Kassova  Amurath  and  Amurath 
succeeded  in  breaking  fii'st  (1389)  the  Serb,  and 
then  the  Hun  (1448),  and  gained  thereby  the  open 
road  to  the  Danube  and  beyond.  Into  the  twin 
streams  which  end  this  valley  at  tlie  ^gean,  the 
Vardar  and  the  Stryraon,  the  Serb  has  poured  from 
the  north,  in  larger  number,  but  without  keeping 
his  tongue.  The  Bulgarian  has  fiowed  over  the 
upland  which  now  bounds  his  principality,  and 
early,  under  Boris,  whose  name  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand's son  recalls,  gained  an  ecclesiastical  control 
when  Alfred  and  Edward  were  ruling  in  England, 
a  control  first  given  under  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and 
repeated  by  the  Turkish  Berats  (writs),  which 
have  created  Bulgarian  bishoprics  from  1870  to 
1899,  imtil  the  region  is  detached  from  the  Greek 
(orthodox)  Church,  and  owes  ecclesiastical  al- 
legiance to  the   Bulgarian  exarch.      Lastly,    the 
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Hellene,  whose  language  was  early  supreme  over 
the  region,  lias  entered  from  the  south,  the  Al- 
banian has  filtered  from  the  west,  and  the  Wal- 
lachs  have  remained  in  isolated  communities  for 
six  hundred  years,  since  their  empire,  still 
cherished  at  Bucharest,  foundered.  No  tongue 
is  supreme  over  any  continuous  region.  The 
Greek  once  made  Salonika  so  far  Hellene 
that  its  enfranchisement  seemed  certain  seventy 
years  ago.  The  Bulgarian  cultivates  much  of 
Macedonia ;  but  he  is  crowded  on  one  side  by 
Serbs  and  on  the  other  by  Turkish  and  Greek 
peasants,  with  isolated  Wallach  communities. 

The  Macedonian  question  really  rests,  there- 
fore, on  the  twin  facts  that  whoever  holds  tliis 
valley  has  the  overlordship  of  the  peninsula, 
and  that  no  one  race  or  tongue  can  claim  the 
region.  Each  is  striving  to  secure  it  by  estab- 
Hshing  schools  for  its  folk,  and  four  school  funds 
provide  teaching  which  gives  the  Macedonian 
population  unrivaled  opportunities,  as  these 
maps  show.  Bulgaria  spends  |1, 000, 000  a  year, 
one  of  the  expenditures  which,  in  a  decade,  has 
run  its  debt  from  $30,000,000  to  $62,000,000, 
at  which  figure  the  principality  is  seeking  to  re- 
fund under  the  act  of  1899.  Roumania  began 
with  $2,000,  raised  the  sum  to  $100,000,  and 
last  September  was  forced  to  cut  this  expenditure 
to  $43,000.  Servia  cares  for  its  compatriots  in 
that  small  portion  of  Macedonia  whicli  is  on  the 
crest  of  the  watershed  between  the  Danube  and 
Belgrade,  the  ^Egean  and  Salonika.  These 
schools,  as  will  be  seen,  extend  over  the  entire 
region  still  under  Turkish  control,  each  national- 


ity busily  sowing  its   primers  and    maintaining 
church  and  school  in  the  disputed  territory.* 

The  sure  fruit  of  this  sti'il'e  is  that  Macedonia 
(vilayets  of  Salonika,  Kassova,  and  Monastir)  has 
become  no-man's  land  ;  and  witli  it  Adrianople, 
on  the  east,  more  Turkish  ;  Scutari  and  Janina, 
on  tlie  west,  practically  Albanian.  Bulgarian, 
Greek,  Serb,  and  Roumanian  committees  each 
keep  this  watched  pot  boiling.  The  first  narrow- 
ly escaped,  eighteen  months  ago,  in  embroiling 
Bulgaria  and  Roumania  by  slaying  in  Bucharest 
a  professor  who  had  refused  to  contribute,  Bul- 
gax'ia  sheltering  his  murderers  from  the  sentence 
of  the  Roumanian  courts.  The  kidnaping  of 
Miss  Stone  is,  in  all  probability,  the  work  of  a 
Bulgarian  band  on  the  dividing  line  between 
patriotism  and  brigandage.  It  is  this  mixed  con- 
dition and  this  violent  propaganda  which  deprives 
the  region  of  order  and  sympathy  at  the  same 
time,  and  renders  the  schemes  for  autonomy, 
presented  by  a  committee  in  1899,  unworkable. 
Greece  once  had  hopes  of  Macedonia.  They 
vanished  in  the  rout  of  Larissa  and  the  discovery 
that    the    tongue    of   the  towns,  Greek,  was  su- 


*  The  extent  to  .vhich  these  "  school  funds  "  go  to  political 
ends  appear  from  the  small  size  of  the  schools: 

Schools.  Scholars. 

Bulgarian 821  29.846 

Greek 1,286  85,015 

Roumanian 80  3,678 

Serb 162  7,511 

2,349  126.050 

This  total  is  in  a  Christian  population,  all  told,  of  between 
3,000,000  and  4,000,000,  of  which  Bulgaria  claims  half.— RiCH- 
ABD  VON  Mach  in  Peternmnn's  Mittcilungcn,  1889.  V.  45:97, 
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perseded  by  Bul<j;arian  in  the  villages.  Bulgaria 
looked  to  the  rovorsion  until  the  Austrian  rail- 
road system  completed  its  grip  on  the  region  in 
1.S97.  To-day,  Bulgaria  hopes  "  to  go  to  Salonika" 
when  Russia  goes  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
Russian  fleet  is  therefore  welcomed  at  Varna. 
Roumania  is  forced  to  remember  that  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Danube-mouth,  which  pro- 
tects its  coast  from  Russian  warsliips,  expires 
in  190,3.  Servia,  its  chance  gone  with  Austrian 
railroad  control  to  the  south,  turns  to  Russia. 
Macedonia  sinks  meanwhile  from  one  abyss  of 
riotous  brigan'lage  to  another — not  sparing  even 
the  American  missionary  friendly  to  Bulgaria. 

THE    ARMENIAN    REMNANT. 

A  not  dissimilar  division  between  races  renders 
the  situation  of  "Armenia"  or  "Kurdistan" 
helpless  and  iiopeless.  Massacre  has  its  liorrors. 
The  continued  disorder  of  the  past  five  years  is 
economically  worse.  In  the  area  covered  by  the 
plateau  of  old  Armenia,  Armenians  are  not  over 
a  third  of  the  population.  The  Kurd  lies  in  a 
belt  below,  to  the  south.  Lazar  (of  Georgian 
stock),  Kurds,  wandering  Turkish,  and  a  sedentary 
Ttirkish  population  lie  to  the  north  and  outnum- 
ber Armenians  in  every  town.  Nowhere,  save 
in  isolated  valleys,  is  the  Armenian  alone  in  any 
district.  The  population  of  the  area  indicated  is 
at  best  a  guess.  Mr.  H.  P.  B.  Lynch,  in  a  care- 
ful study*  before  massacre  had  distorted  all  esti- 
mates, made  the  population  in  the  plateau  de- 
limited in  the  map  given  from  his  article  and 
slightly  altered  1,300,000,  of  whom  a  third  are 
Mohammedans  of  the  towns  "Turks;"  a  third 
Kurds  and  wandering  Tribes,  Kizzlebash,  etc., 
and  about  400,000  Armenians.  Massacre  de- 
stroyed over  a  tenth,  and  extended  to  many  places 
containing  Armenians  outside  this  plateau  — 
Trebizond  in  the  north,  Oorfa  to  the  south,  and 
others  ;  but  on  this  plateau  dwells  most  of  the 
Armenian  village  population.  To  it,  peace  has 
never  come.  Rape,  rapine,  and  murder  continue 
at  intervals,  neither  trade  nor  farming  can  revive, 
land  is  sold  for  a  mere  fraction  of  its  former 
value,  and  government  revenues  shrink.  A  great 
stream  of  migration  has  poured  into  Russia,  in 
whose  border  province,  Trans-Caucasia,  Sipyaghiu, 
Russia's  minister  of  interior,  has  recently,  in  a 
secret  order,  directed  that  40,000  men  be  natui-al- 
ized,  refugees  all.  With  massacre,  the  world  rang. 
The  steady  destruction  and  exodus  now  in  progress 
raise  no  such  echo  ;  but  they  add  another  to  the 
problems  of  the  empire,  capable  of  solution  only 
by   European   military   occupation   and   military 


*  Contemporary  Review,  September,  1894,  "The  Armenian 
Question." 


government.  A  strong  sultan  could  and  should 
protect  the  profitable  because  revenue-producing 
Armenian  ;  but  this  would  nurse  the  Christian  op- 
ponents of  Moslem  despotism,  and  such  a  policy  is 
no  more  probable  or  possible  than  for  the  Southern 
slaveholder  to  permit  the  education  of  the  slave. 
The  Armenian  cannot  defend  himself  against  the 
Kurd,  and  is  not  so  set  apart  as  to  make  a  separate 
provincial  government  practicable.  Nor  is  Turk- 
ish authority  able  to  control  the  spirit  of  Kurdish 
disorder  it  has  awakened  and  armcMl.  Syria  is  in 
fair  peace  ;  Asia  Minor,  save  as  brigandage  grows 
on  the  west  coast,  is  in  moderate  order  ;  the  Mes- 
opotamian  plain,  in  many  regions,  has  made  an 
advance  ;   Armenia  sinks  from  worst  to  worse. 

PERSIAN    GULF    ISSUES. 

The  unexpected  return  of  peace  and  cultivation 
over  a  large  area  south  of  Bagdad,  the  growing 
prosperity  of  this  Moslem  and  distant  region, 
and  the  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  liave  awakened  rivalry  in  a- region  but  rudely 
delimited.  Muscat,  its  sultan,  and  the  territory 
about  Oman,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
is  as  completely  an  English  dependency  as  any 
protected  state  in  India.  This  has  not  prevented 
the  growth  of  a  French  claim  to  a  coaling  sta- 
tion on  aii  island  off  the  coast,  not  fully  settled, 
being  the  aid  Prance  offers  as  ally  to  the  approach 
of  Russia  from  the  north.  After  suppressing 
their  piracy  early  in  the  century,  England,  in 
1835,  negotiated  a  truce  and  protectorate  with  a 
group  of  Arab  tribes  who  extend  from  Oman  to 
(Jdeid,  where  Turkish  authority  begins.  These 
tribes,  known  in  English  dispatches  as  "  Trucial 
Arabs,"  are  as  good  as  governed  by  the  English 
consul-general  and  resident  at  Bushire.  England 
maintains  also  the  protected  condition  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  peninsula  of  el  Katr  and  Bah- 
rein, an  island  whose  pearl  fisheries,  worth 
$2,000,000  a  year,  make  it  the  prize  of  the  gulf. 
For  a  space  along  the  littoral — from  Hodeid, 
across  the  base  of  el  Katr,  to  el  Katif — Turkey 
holds  a  loose  authority  where  caravan  routes 
from  the  Nejd  cross  the  Nefud,  or  desert,  and 
enter  Hasa — a  less  barren  strip — on  their  way  to 
tlie  gulf.  Here  were  the  various  conflicts  of 
Mubarrak  with  the  ruler  of  the  interior,  Nejd, 
a  semi-independeut  realm,  which  confused  the 
newspaper  reader  four  months  ago. 

Between  this  strip  of  Turkish  authority,  ac- 
quired in  the  past  thirty  years,  and  still  cliallenged 
by  England  and  Bassora — where  undoubted 
Ottoman  territory  begins — is  Koweit,  the  best  har- 
bor on  the  gulf,  in  the  ninth  century  entrepot  of  the 
East,  settled  again  two  centuries  ago  by  an  inde- 
pendent Arab  tribe,  and  protected  from  Turkish 
authority  by  England  since  the  British  resident  at 
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Bassora  took  his  flag  there  in  1821.      "Whoever 

holds  it  commands  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  and  Karun 
rivers.  Only  this  autumn,  an  English  gunboat 
prevented  the  landing  of  Turkish  troops,  and  last 
month  was  loaning  field  guns  to  its  chief. 

Koweit  is  the  natural  terminus  of  any  railroad 
seeking  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  there  tends  the 
great  German  concession  which  begins  opposite 
Constantinople  and  is  to  end  at  Koweit,  but  which 
stops  just  at  present  at  Konia.  Railroads  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  open  with  the  Smyrna- A  idin  Rail- 
road (Ottoman  Railway  Company),  begun  in  1858, 
completed  in  1866,  a  very  tidy  dividend-paying 
property  until  about  ten  years  ago.  This  road 
depended  on  its  business  for  its  receipts.  In 
1888-90,  an  imperial  firman,  the  early  sign  of 
German  railroad  supremacy  in  Turkey,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Deutsche  Bank  a  little  line  from 
Scutari,  the  Asiatic  quarter  of  Constantinople,  to 
Ismid,  fifty-eight  miles  long  ;  extended  the  con- 
cession to  Angora,  three  hundred  miles  distant, 
and  assigned  the  revenues  of  four  sandjaks,  in- 
cluding Angora,  to  pay  a  guaranty  of  $4,950  per 
mile  per  annum.  In  1899,  gross  receipts  from 
traffic  were  but  7,161  francs  per  kilometer — say 
$2,500  per  mile.  The  Smyrna-Cassaba  Railroad, 
opened  in  1866,  was  also  English  until  the  Deutsche 
Bank  purchased  it,  in  1899,  and  began  its  exten- 
sion under  a  guaranty.  Between  them,  these 
two  lines  paralleled  the  earlier  English  line,  and 
in  due  time,  1899,  this  line  was  offered  a  Gei'inan 
purchase  refused  by  its  English  security-holders. 
This  was  unw'ise,  as  there  is  small  use  of  ^'unning 
a  road  against  a  governmentsubventioned  line 
of  which  both  Sultan  and  Kaiser  are  patrons. 

The  precise  size  of  tlie  Turkish  subvention  is 
in  the  maze  which  envelops  all  Ottoman  finance. 
An  English  foreign-office  report  places  its  full 
charge  in  the  future  at  $3,000,000  annually. 
By  1899,  the  concession,  in  response  to  the  Kai- 
ser's kindly  aid,  had  expanded  to  a  railroad  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  natural  route  follows  the 
great  caravan  route  from  Angora,  by  which  Cy- 
rus marclied.  This,  however,  carried  the  line 
too  near  the  Russian  sphere,  and  it  was  dropped 
for  an  extension  from  Konia..  Easier  than  the 
other  after  crossing  the  Taurus,  though  with  less 
population,  it  presents  some  ninety  miles  of  the 
most  costly  engineering  in  tlie  range.  In  the 
spring  of  1900,  early  construction  was  anticipated, 
because  England  formally  withdrew  its  counter- 
projects  ;  but  there  has  fallen  on  the  road  the 
sinister  blight  which  checks  all  progress  in  Tur- 
key— international  jealousy.  If  one  or  both 
roads  are  built,  Asia  Minor  becomes  German. 
Lesser  coast  roads  there  are  in  Turkey,  but  the 
only  project  which  promises  aught  is  this.      It 


would  bring  the  ^gean  two  days  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  ;  but  by  no  possibility  can  adjacent 
population  render  it  profitable  on  the  Euphrates 
route,  and  on  the  Tigris  it  blocks  the  Russian 
advance,  and  will  therefore  not  be  built  there. 

If  it  ever  reaches  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  will  find 
Russia  coming  down  across  Persia,  and  England 
extending  its  line  from  Quetta  to  Seistan,  already 
a  caravan  route  over  which  Russian  papers  pro- 
test. When  all  is  said,  Macedonia  with  its  line 
bringing  Austrian  railroads  to  the  ^i^gean  at 
Salonika,  the  railroads  of  Asia  Minor,  the  dis- 
order of  Armenia,  made  possible  by  Russian 
support  of  Turkey  at  a  critical  moment  and  the 
struggle  over  the  Persian  Gulf  ; — these  are  all 
part  of  a  world  race  for  a  new-old  route  to  India 
and  the  East.  Its  opening  would  be  easy  certain 
and  early  if  it  were  not  along  a  line  upon  which  lie 
tlie  Moslem  millions  of  Turkey,  neitlier  able  to 
advance  nor  to  maintain  the  past  system  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  and  Mohammedan  supremacy 
with  which  they  are  satisfied. 

Analyzed,  therefore,  the  sudden  recrudescence 
of  the  near  Eastern  question  in  Turkey  is  really 
the  issue  as  to  who  shall  hold  the  last  connecting 
link  between  the  railroad  system  of  Europe  and 
the  trade  and  transport  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
eastern  Asia.  Shall  Russia  secure  this  by  rail- 
roads coming  down  tlirough  Persia  and  eastern 
Turkey  ?  Shall  Germany  gain  the  prize  by  ex- 
tending the  German -owned  lines  of  Asia  Minor  ? 
Shall  England  block  both  by  keeping  the  grip  it 
early  won  on  the  gate  to  both  projects  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Austria,  England's  "hereditary 
ally,"  holding  its  present  railroad  dominance  over 
the  other  end  of  this  long  line  in  Macedonia  ? 

England  has  settled  its  present  position  and 
policy  in  the  matter  by  asserting  and  enforcing 
its  claim  on  Koweit.  This,  the  solemn  and  im- 
pressive leader,  in  the  last  week  in  December,  in 
which  the  London  Times,  in  terms  unmistakablv 
official  and  inspired,  warned  the  Sultan  that 
Great  Britain  could  not  permit  him  to  extend 
his  authority  over  Koweit  or  meddle  with  its 
ruler.  Sheikh  Muharrak.  demonstrates  Koweit  is 
the  key  of  the  upper  end  of  the  gulf,  as  Muscat 
is  of  its  entrance.  At  Koweit,  any  Euphrates 
railroad  must  end,  if  it  is  to  be  served  by  deep- 
draught  steamers,  and  thereany  maritime  power  can 
command  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  that  enter 
the  Gulf  and  dominate  every  Turkish  and  Per- 
sian fort. 

The  Russian  line  just  established  from  Odessa 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  of  small  consequence  in 
the  face  of  this  step,  and  no  extension  by  Russia 
in  Persia  can  match  this  command  of  the  sea 
power  of  the  gulf  and  its  two  best  harbors  at 
Koweit  and  Muscat, 
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BY  HENRY  HOLT. 


I. 


THERE  was  no  text-book  on  criminal  law- 
used  in  the  Columbia  Law  School  when  1 
was  a  student.  The  treatment  was  confined  to  a 
brief  and  non-compulsory  course  of  lectures. 
To-day,  they  do  not  use  a  text-book  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  great  law  school  of  the  Lhiiversity  of 
Michigan,  and  in  all  law  schools  it  receives  a  de- 
gree of  attention  small  enough  to  surprise  the 
layman.  It  is  difficult,  in  New  York,  at  least, 
to  find  a  lawyer  of  standing  prepared,  or  even 
inclined,  to  undertake  a  criminal  case.  Such 
facts  indicate  the  state  of  the  criminal  law, — 
there  is  probably  no  equally  important  depart- 
ment of  human  interest  so  neglected  or  in  so 
primitive  and  irrational  a  condition.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  community  whom  it  most  directly 
concerns  are  the  very  basest, — the  criminals 
themselves.  Those  next  in  interest — the  victims — 
have  very  little  interest  indeed  ;  some  of  them  be- 
cause they  have  been  killed,  and  the  others  because 
they  can  seldom  collect  damages  from  the  criminal, 
who  is  nearly  always  impecunious  ;  and  therefore 
they  have  no  personal  interest  in  developing  the 
crimmal  law  other  than  the  old-fashioned  one  of 
revenge,  which  is  fast  growing  weaker  and  briefer. 
The  only  remaining  party  interested  (save  a  few 
studious  people)  is  the  community  at  large,  and 
that  party  is  too  busy  with  other  things,  even 
with  the  law  in  its  business  relations,  to  feel  any 
interest  in  the  criminal  law  but  a  spasmodic  and 
very  superficial  one  at  tlie  moment  of  some  ex- 
ceptional crime.  The  criminal  law  is  also  at  a 
special  disadvantage  in  being  almost  entirely 
statute  law.  Instead  of  being  made  by  judges, 
after  thorough  discussion  by  lawyers,  it  has  been 
made  by  legislatures  composed  of  men  of  all  sorts 
of  pursuits,  many  of  whom  have  no  training 
whatever  for  such  work,  and,  like  all  men,  gen- 
erally have  prejudices  strong  in  proportion  as 
their  training  is  weak.  For  all  these  reasons, 
the  criminal  law  is  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  law, 
and  behind  civilization  and  common  sense.  As 
an  illustration:  beside  the  theory  that  a  man  must 
be  punished  for  liis  intentions — a  theory  carried 
to  the  extreme  that  if  he  is  too  insane  to  have 
intelligent  intentions  he  must  not  be  punished  at 
all — stands  the  utterly  opposite  theory  that  his 
punishment  must  depend  upon  the  result  of  his 
acts, — if  he  intends  murdei-,    he  is  to  be  pun- 


ished for  murder  only  in  case  the  victim  die. 
The  man  commits  his  act,  is  arrested,  and  then 
the  authorities  wait,  before  trying  him,  for  a  set 
of  physiological  processes  in  the  victim  with  which 
the  criminal  has  no  more  to  do  than  he  has  with 
the  tides  of  Jupiter. 

Since  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  written, 
the  recent  review  of  "  Two  Centuries'  Growth  of 
American  Law,"  in  the  Yale  Bicentennial  Series, 
is  cited  in  the  Nation  as  showing  that  "  progress 
in  other  departments  of  law  has  been  far  greater  " 
than  in  the  criminal  department. 

No  wonder  that  under  such  conditions  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  anarchists  has  had 
little  more  systematic  attention  than  occasionally 
hanging  one  who  kills  somebody,  or  coming  as 
near  to  it  as  the  local  law  allows.  And  what  little 
attention  it  has  had  has  generally  been  (with  the 
exception  of  some  unenforced  laws  excluding  an- 
archists) as  stupid  as  the  criminal  law  in  general, 
in  finding  nothing  more  educative  than  the  old- 
fashioned  pains  and  penalties. 

The  main  question  of  what  to  do  about  anarch- 
ism is  made  up  of  three  subsidiary  questions, — 
how  to  treat  the  crime,  how  to  treat  the  man 
whose  opinions  lead  to  the  crime,  and  how  to 
treat  the  man  in  danger  of  forming  such  opinions. 

On  the  first  point,  little  can  now  be  said  that 
can  have  any  immediate  effect.  In  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  said,  popular  vengeance  is  going  to 
dispose  of  the  red-handed  anarchist  as  it  disposed 
of  Guiteau  and  Czolgosz.  No  less  an  authority 
than  the  late  Dr.  Beard  told  me  that  Guiteau  was 
plainly  insane  ;  but  there  were  enough  other  ex- 
perts to  call  him  sane,  as  they  called  Czolgosz, 
and  he  was  killed.  Czolgosz  was  found  guilty 
of  murder,  despite  the  judge  charging  :  "If  the 
defendant  knew  he  was  doing  wrong  at  the  time, 
the  defendant  was  guilty  of  murder."  So  far 
from  knowing  he  was  doing  wrong,  he  believed 
he  was  doing  right  —  a  right  for  which  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life,  and  from  which  he,  in 
his  grave,  could  gain  no  good.  Nobody  doubts 
this.  But  there  is  more.  The  Associated  Press 
report  says  that  after  the  charge — 

Lawyer  Titus  also  asked  the  Court  to  charge  the  jury 
"that  if  they  were  satisfied  from  the  evidence  that  at 
the  time  of  the  committal  of  the  assault  the  defendant 
was  laboring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason  as  not  to 
know  the  quality  of  the  act,  or  that  it  was  wrong,  he 
was  not  responsible,  and  the  jury  must  acquit." 

"1  so  charge,"  answered  the  judge. 
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Yet  the  jury  brought  him  in  guilty,  thereby  as- 
sorting that  a  man  supposing  such  an  act  could 
be  of  service  to  the  world,  was  not  "laboring 
under  such  a  defect  of  reason  as  not  to  know  the 
quality  of  the  act." 

But  after  Czolgosz  was  dead,  the  physicians 
were  unable  to  find  anything  abnormal  in  his 
brain;  and  therefore  he  was  not  crazy,  and  it  was 
all  right  to  kill  him.  Note  the  reasoning  of  our 
law  :  lie  had  a  good  brain,  and  therefore  should 
have  been  killed  ;  had  he  had  a  l)ad  brain,  he 
should  have  been  saved.  But  the  statement  that 
he  had  a  good  bi-ain  assumes  that  the  physicians 
could  find  all  there  was  in  the  brain  —  even  the 
physical  signs  of  the  insane  notion  that  he  could 
do  some  good  by  killing  the  President,  not  to 
speak  of  the  other  physical  signs  of  the  other  in- 
sane illusion  thai  the  amiable  President  was,  as 
the  assassin  said  in  his  last  moments,  the  enemy 
of  the  poor  people.  Now,  they  could  find  no 
such  thing,  though  it  was  surely  there.  But 
they  did  not  know — nobody  knows — how  to  look 
for  it.  We  know  precious  little  more  of  the 
topography  of  the  brain  than  we  do  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  Mars.  We  do  know  gross  outlines,  and 
so  sometimes  we  can  tell  wdien  a  bi-ain  is  grossly 
wrong.  But  then  it  is  no  news :  for  w^e  knew  it 
before  seeing  the  brain  at  all.  We  know  regard- 
ing Czolgosz's  brain,  or  at  least  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  somewhere  in  it  w'ere  tangles  cor- 
responding to  the  tangles  of  bad  ideas  that  led 
him  to  commit  the  bad  act  ;  but  where  the  tan- 
gles were,  or  what  they  looked  like,  or  whether 
our  microscopes  could  show  them,  we  have  not 
the  slightest  shadow  of  a  suspicion.  And  yet 
the  whole  country  is  satisfied  with  the  "moral 
responsibility,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  of  Czol- 
gosz, simply  on  the  strength  of  what  we  do  not 
know  about  his  brain. 

Now,  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  the 
whole  reasoning  ? 

So  new  and  complex  are  the  relations  of  these 
problems  to  anarchy,  that  even  the  wisest  are  in- 
consistent before  tliem.  Senator  McComas  pro- 
poses to  kill  anarchists,  wdiile  he  attributes  to 
them  "abnormal  minds,"  though  this  would  not 
be  inconsistent  if  he  were  an  advocate  of  eutha- 
nasia for  the  abnormal. 

Possibly  we  can  get  a  little  light  on  the  causes 
of  the  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  w'hich  hedge 
the  subject,  and  on  how  they  may  be  avoided. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  evolution, 
with  its  implication  of  slow  but  constant  grada- 
tions in  Nature,  more  importance  was  attached 
than  now  to  rigid  lines  of  classification,  though  the 
lines  themselves  w-ere  often  mere  spider-threads 
of  abstraction.  Nowhere  does  this  attitude  of 
mind  survive  more  vigorously  than  in  the  anti- 


quated criminal  law,  and  nowhere  in  that  mass 
of  fossil  ideas  more  than  in  those  regarding  re- 
sponsibility and  insanity.  A  line  is  fixed  some- 
where— where,  a  half-dozen  experts  on  each  side 
will  disagree  wdth  tr.e  other  side,  and  among 
themselves  ;  but  on  one  side  of  that  line,  such 
as  it  is,  people  are  called  sane,  and  on  the  other 
side  insane.  Meanwhile,  all  the  common-sense 
world  knows  that  insanity  ranges  fiom  gentle 
passions  for  broad  margins  in  unread  books,  or 
for  superfluous  lace  handkerchiefs  or  silk  stock- 
ings, all  the  way  to  homicidal  mania.  Few 
people  of  the  world,  the  social  or  the  scientific, 
are  unaware  that  there  are  fornis  of  insanity  un- 
suspected by  anybody  outside  of  the  patients' 
homes  but  their  physicians.  Everybody  knows 
that  anarchical  assassinations  are  frequently  com- 
mitted by  the  mildest  of  men,  who  are  ready  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  humanity.  If  such  a 
deed  as  the  assassination  of  McKinley,  or 
King  Umberto,  or  the  Empress  of  Austria, 
or  Carnot,  for  the  alleged  reasons,  is  not 
proof  positive  of  insanity,  it  is  high  time  the 
law's  definitions  of  insanity  were  revised.  All 
the  world  knows,  even  wdien  it  is  hot  for  retri- 
bution, that  in  such  cases  fine-spun  psychical 
dissertations  are  cheap  impertinences  beside  the 
plain  question  :  Did  the  man  do  this  utterly  irra- 
tional and  destructive  thing  ?  Why  send  for  a 
doctor  to  tell  you  in  long  words  whether  a  medi- 
eval theologian  would  call  the  act  a  crime  ?  If 
the  world  is  angry,  the  majority  of  the  doctors 
are  angry  too,  and  the  world  kills  the  man,  and 
after  it  has  had  time  to  cool  down,  admits  that 
he  was  crazy,  and  that  his  very  act  proved  it  at 
the  outset. 

Considering  that  the  whole  philosophic  world 
has  been  wrangling  as  long  as  there  has  been  a 
philosophic  world,  over  the  question  whether  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  moral  responsibility,  what 
can  we  expect  but  absurdities  when  we  take 
twelve  men  out  of  the  street,  especially  at  a  time 
of  intense  popular  feeling,  and  leave  them  to  de- 
cide whether,  in  a  difficult  concrete  case,  a  man 
is  "  morally  responsible  ?  " 

Now,  what  is  the  common-sense  thing  to  do  in 
view  of  such  facts, — what  would  be  done,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  if  w^e  were  not  under  an  anti- 
quated code  of  criminal  laws,  antiquated  ethical 
subtleties,  and  antiquated  impulses  toward  re- 
venge ?  Why,  simply,  instead  of  putting  the 
insoluble  question  of  the  assassin's  "moral  re- 
sponsibility "  before  the  twelve  men  from  the 
street,  confine  the  jury  to  the  much  simpler  ques- 
tion, reasonably  within  their  capacity  :  "  Did  the 
man  commit  the  act?"  If  they  decide  aflSrma- 
tively,  instead  of  following  the  antiquated,  stupid, 
and   barbarous   course   of  killing  him,   try  the 
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modern,  intelligent,  and  civilized  course  o\  cur- 
ing him  ?  There  would  be  no  more  trials  pro- 
tracted by  quarrels  of  experts  and  by  hypotiietical 
questions  thirteen  pages  long,  and  viitually  no 
more  miscarriages  of  justice.  The  (Miiuiiial  would 
at  once  be  put  where  he  could  do  no  nioie  harm, 
and  handed  over  to  experts  who  would  do  the 
best  they  could  for  a  mind  capable  of  his  act.  To 
cure  him  of  his  bad  ideas  is  more  difficult,  of 
course  —  calls  for  more  skill  and  patience  and 
human  charity  than  was  called  for  by  the  method 
of  the  people  who  sent  us  our  religion,  of  stoning 
him  to  death,  or  our  method  of  the  halter  or  the 
electric  shock.  But  isn't  it  more  sensible,  more 
Chi"istian,  despite  the  Jews  who  founded  Chris- 
tianity, than  to  destroy  a  man  as  you  would  a  mad 
dog — (^specially  a  man  who,  the  experts  say,  has 
a  good  brain  ? 

Let  us  try  to  clear  up,  a  little  more,  some  of 
the  foggy  notions  regarding  "punishment"  amid 
which  we  have  grown  up.  One  of  the  clear 
things  in  the  fog  is  an  idea  of  balance — of  justice 
— of  that  featui-e  of  the  system  of  things  which 
Spencer  has  taught  some  of  us  to  call  equilibration, 
which  was  very  early  expressed  as  "an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  and  which,  for  a 
long  time  later,  made  it  the  privilege,  even  the 
duty,  of  a  murdered  man's  kin  to  take  the  mur- 
derer's life  or  a  money  ransom  for  it.  But  not- 
withstanding the  persistence  of  these  ideas,  even 
till  to-day,  as  far  back  as  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  a  voice  of  highest  authority  pronounced 
them  antiquated  then,  and  they  all  simply  mean 
revenge.  A  kindred  antiquated  notion  is  that  the 
spectacle  of  retributive  punishment  is  a  deter- 
rent. Hence,  a  man  no  older  than  I,  can  remem- 
ber his  father's  employees  taking  a  day  off  to  go 
and  see  a  murderer  hanged.  But  cumulative  ex- 
perience says  that  such  brutifying  spectacles  did 
more  to  encourage  criminal  impulses  than  to  dis- 
courage them  ;  while  recent  science  talks  about 
the  mere  spectacle  of  punishment  for  a  crime  con- 
veying some  strange  hypnotic  suggestion  toward 
its  commission.  And  our  fresh  experience  re- 
garding the  lynching  of  negroes  seems  to  back  up 
this  mvsterious  scientific  dictum. 

Senators  Hoar  and  McComas  both  admit  tlie 
proved  inadequacy  of  capital  punishment  for 
anarchistic  murder,  yet  Senator  McComas  pro- 
poses it. 

Vengeful  and  deterrent  punishment  having, 
then,  lost  its  standing  before  Religion  and  Science, 
what  is  there  left  to  do  about  the  criminal  ?  To 
this  mystery  comes  the  answer  regarding  all  mys- 
tei'ies  which  has  been  distributed  through  our 
part  of  the  thinking  world  mainly  by  the  cumu- 
lative labors  of  Lyell,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Spen- 
ce-r,   and  later,   and  more  specifically  regarding 


the  criminal,  by  those  of  Lombroso,  Ferr4,  and 
Havelock  Ellis  :  "  Study  him."  Well,  he  is  found 
to  be  (at  all  events,  since  the  days  of  the  robber 
barons  and  bold  buccaneers)  a  puny,  stupid  being, 
on  the  borders,  if  not  in  the  domain,  of  insanity. 
Nobody  who  has  seen  much  of  criminal  couils 
will  deny  this.  Nearly  all  the  anarchist-assassins 
are  of  this  low  type  in  mind  and  body.  When 
the  Kropotkins  and  Tolstoys  become  anai'chists, 
they  do  no  violence.  Most  readers  on  these  sub- 
jects have  some  idea  of  the  marvels  (from  an 
earlier  point  "of  view)  that  have  been  effected 
upon  the  morals  of  criminals  at  Elniira  and  else- 
where, by  mere  physical  treatment,  —  good  food, 
cleanliness,  massage,  and  regular  living.  Re- 
sults also  abound  that  seem  less  marvelous  only 
because  they  came  from  agencies  more  directly 
moral.  This  experience  is  fast  breaking  down 
the  old  ideas  of  punishment ;  and  instead  of  regu- 
lating the  term  of  the  sentence  by  the  "  degree" 
of  ci'ime,  is  tending  to  make  it  indeterminate — to 
be  measured  only  by  the  time  needed  for  a  cure. 
Thus  the  idea  of  killing  a'  wrongdoer  before 
trying  to  cure  him  is  fast  losing  repute.  If  after 
the  experts  have  done  their  best  for  a  reasonable 
time,  they  become  convinced  that  after  all  the 
man  has  not  a  good  brain,  and  is  incorrigible, 
and  never  could  become  anything  but  a  danger- 
ous member  of  society,  then  for  the  first  time,  if 
at  all,  the  question  of  killing  him  could  reason- 
al)ly  come  up.  Much  of  the  world's  best  thought 
is  now  occupied  with  the  problem  whether  a  de- 
fective whose  cure  is  hopeless,  and  whose  life  is  a 
danger  to  others,  should  be  kept  alive. 

So  far,  then,  our  reasoning,  such  as  it  is,  seems 
to  demonstrate  that  the  only  rational  thing  to  do 
with  the  anarchist -murderer  is  to  hand  him  over 
to  the  mental  experts,  and,  as  he  is  dangei'ous, 
confine  him.  The  asylum  is  his  only  logical  des- 
tination. 

Are  there  any  other  considerations  pointing 
the  same  way  ?  Yes,  the  papei-s  are  full  of  one 
set.  The  most  efficacious  way  of  making  a  saint 
is  to  begin  by  making  a  martyr.  As  all  reason- 
able people  expected,  the  anarchists  are  now 
burning  incense  before  the  portraits  of  Saint 
Czolgosz,  and  bringing  up  their  children  to  court 
similar  sanctification.  Killing,  as  we  know,  tempts 
the  poor  creatures  by  distorted  ideas  of  the  hero's 
death  and' the  martyr's  crown.  Suppose  that 
instead  of  making  a  martyr  of  Czolgosz,  you  had 
simply  declared  him  the  lunatic  he  was,  and  im- 
mured him  in  a  place  which  inspires  only  pity 
and  aversion  :  would  anybody  be  burning  incense 
before  his  picture  ?  Would  anybody  be  bring- 
ing up  children  to  emulate  him  ? 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  plain  that  for  a 
good  while  to  come,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by 
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arguing  for  putting  the  anarchist-murderer  in 
the  asylum.  Until  the  world  is  controlled  vastly 
more  by  reason  than  now,  lie  is  going  to  be  killed 
— put  to  "  the  worst  use,"  as  Carlyle  said, — made 
a  martyr  of  for  his  whole  crazy  constituency, — 
instead  of  made  an  object-lesson  of  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  their  "cause." 


II. 


Inasmuch, then,  as  for  the  red-handed  anarchist, 
killing  it  is  to  be,  perhaps  we  may  turn  with 
more  immediate  profit  to  the  question  of  how  to 
prevent  the  anarchist  from  becoming  red-handed, 
and  we  may  as  well  include  with  it  the  question 
of  how  to  prevent  people  from  becoming  an- 
archists at  all. 

Of  course,  outside  of  the  slow  processes  of 
education  and  improved  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  these  results  must  be  effected  by 
law,  and  the  law  must  prescribe  that  something 
shall  be  done.  Also,  of  course,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  ideas,  that  something  must  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  punishment.  'So  far  as  we  have 
reasoned,  there  would  be  only  the  threat  of  the 
asylum  in  case  of  murder,  and  people  would  be 
slow  r,o  apply  it  before  murder. 

The  most  intelligent  writers  seem  agreed  that 
the  principal  cure  must,  after  all,  be  educative. 
Yet  even  those  holding  this  view  do  not  entirely 
deprecate  some  punitory  element  in  the  treat- 
ment. For  preaching  anarchy,  as  for  every 
other  crime,  the  present  ideal  is  an  educative 
punishment.  The  first  principle  in  seeking  such 
a  one  has  been  announced  by  the  leading  teach- 
er of  our  age,  in  one  of  those  utterances  that 
prove  his  leadership,  to  be  that  in  decreeing 
"  punishments "  man  should,  as  always,  learn 
from  Nature,  and  make  his  penalties  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  hers, — direct  consequences  of  the 
acts  themselves.  Dyspepsia,  katzenjammer,  much 
rheumatism  and  gout,  all  loss  of  vigor  from 
overindulgence  or  overwork,  poverty  from  over- 
speculation  or  laziness,  or  even  bad  judgment, — 
all  these  and  hosts  of  kindred  evils  are  Nature's 
punishments.  They  follow  directly  from  the 
acts  themselves,  they  are  in  a  sense  self-inflicted, 
they  tend  to  teach  the  victims  to  avoid  the  sins 
against  Nature  which  cause  them,  and  they  are 
generally  accepted  with  a  candid,  submissive, 
and  even  stinuilating  "It's  my  own  fault;  I 
must  try  to  do  better  next  time."  Such  "  pun- 
ishments "  are  not  only  repressive,  but  educa- 
tive, and  consequently  preventive.  Human 
treatment  of  the  offender  should  follow  them  as 
closely  as  possible,  especially  in  the  feature  of 
making  the  undesirable  result  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble self-inflicted.     In  that  element  lies  the  "  Serves 


me  right "  which  makes  avoidance  and  repent- 
ance natural. 

Of  course  we  can  seldom  emulate  Nature  with 
absolute  success,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  absolutely  disregard  her  example,  as  we 
do  with  the  merely  brutal  repressive  punishments 
which  are  arbitrarily  tacked  on  to  the  crimi- 
nal's acts,  without  in  any  natural  sense  growing 
out  of  them.  A  parent  whips  a  child  simply 
from  being  too  ignorant  or  incompetent  to  im- 
pose a  more  rational  punishment.  The  state 
acts  in  the  same  way  when  it  kills,  imprisons, 
or  fines  for  offenses  which  have  no  moi'e  rela- 
tion to  killing  or  to  confinement  or  to  money 
than  they  have  to  the  motions  of  the  stars.  The 
legislature  of  Georgia,  the  only  State  legislature 
which  has  acted  between  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinlevand  the  time  of  this  writina;, 
started  in  the  old  hammer-and-tongs  way — deal- 
ing out  only  imprisonment  and  death,  the  former 
even  for  preaching  anarchy.  President  Roose- 
velt's message,  and  the  bills  of  Senators  Hoar 
and  McComas,  have  done  much  better,  though 
Senator  McComas  likewise  deals  largely  in  im- 
prisonment and  death.  But  he  also,  as  do  the 
other  two,  pays  due  respect  to  the  two  natural- 
consequence  punishments — exclusion  and  exile, 
which  have  been  widely  discussed,  and  are 
both  generally  advocated  in  the  press.  Both 
are  absolutely  logical  consequences  of  pro- 
claiming anarchistic  opinions.  The  law  can  say, 
with  irrefragable  logic  :  You  declare  yourself  at 
war  with  organized  society.  Very  well  ;  you  can't 
expect  organized  society  either  to  move  away  and 
leave  its  territory  to  you,  or  to  retain  in  its  midst  a 
pronounced  enemy  whose  like  have  proved  them- 
selves dangerous  the  world  over.  If  you  don't 
clear  out,  or  if  you  ever  return,  of  course  you  leave 
us  the  only  resource  of  putting  you  out  by  meth- 
ods that  will  make  return  impossible.  Moreover, 
if  you  go  alive,  we  are  not  going  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  unloading  you  on  other  organized  socie- 
ties, but  shall  send  them  means  of  identifying  you. 
If  they  are  wise,  they  will  also  exclude  you,  and 
the  only  place  where  you  can  actually  stay  is  the 
only  place  where  you  can  logically  stay, — where 
there  is  no  organized  society — the  desert. 

Senator  Hoar,  however,  has  carried  his  logic 
to  what  may  seem  an  extreme,  in  proposing  de- 
portation of  all  anarchists  to  some  island  where 
they  could  work  out  their  own  theories.  Until 
all  nations  were  united  in  such  a  course,  and 
probably  even  then,  this  would  not  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  each  nation  guarding  its  own 
borders,  while  it  would  impose  the  additional 
burden  of  guarding  the  island.  A  still  graver 
objection  is  that  a  community  (to  use  the  word 
provisionally  •  it  could  never  be  a  community)  of 
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such  people  would  soon  perish  of  starvation  and 
mutual  externiination.  You  might  almost  as  well 
empty  an  insane  asylum  on  an  island.  Even  if 
tlieir  physical  needs  were  supplied,  if  left  free 
from  the  control  of  saner  people,  they  would  soon 
destroy  one  another.  One  is  tempted  to  say  that 
there  would  be  a  state  of  affairs  beside  which  all 
previous  conceptions  of  Pandemonium  would 
seem  Arcadia.  Tlie  spectacle  might  be  instruc- 
tive, but  it  would  1)0  fatal  to  tlie  participants,  and 
too  Iiorrible  for  the  contemplation  of  tlie  world. 
EiUlianasia  in  the  first  instance,  or  even  the  elec- 
tric chair  or  the  gallows,  would  be  more  merciful, 
if  less  educative.  Some  writers  say  that  an  or- 
ganized society  under  the  rule  of  tlie  strongest 
woukl  soon  be  evolved.  But  tliat  is  too  opti- 
mistic. Organized  society  presupposes  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  its  members  sane  enough  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  organization,  and  organization 
means  control,  if  only  by  elected  agents.  "  The 
strongest,"  even  if  elected  by  those  whose  prin- 
ciple (?)  is  against  election,  would  soon  be  assas- 
sinated. 

But  there  has  been  proposed  still  anotlier  course, 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  exclusion  and  exile, 
more  directly  self-inflicted,  perhaps  even  more 
obviously  logical,  perhaps  more  educative,  and 
leaving  more  room  for  a  change  of  heart.  Yet 
it  is  very  radical,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  novel. 
It  has  had  scarcely  any  discussion,  and  wliat  little 
it  has  had  has  shown  many  objections,  tliougli 
apparently  no  fatal  ones.  Yet  further  discussion 
or  trial  may  prove  some  of  tliem  fatal,  or  show 
other  weaknesses  which  are.  Nevertheless,  sev- 
eral competent  persons  have  pronounced  it  well 
wortliy  of  serious  consideration.  I  proposed  it 
in  the  Forum  after  Carnot's  assassination,  and  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  after  McKinley's. 
Later,  I  offered  it  in  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  lecture, 
and  it  received  some  opposition  and  some  hearty 
indorsement.  Tlie  only  otlier  suggestion  of  it 
that  I  have  seen  was  in  the  London  Times ^  but 
tiie  writer  expected  effects  somewhat  different 
from  those  I  expect,  and  not  so  desirable. 

Before  stating  it  again  here,  I  want  to  say  as 
distinctly  as  I  can,  tliat,  although  I  have  not  read 
very  far  into  jurisprudence,  especially  criminal 
jurisprudence,  I  have  read  far  enough  to  destroy 
the  simple  faith  prevalent  among  those  who  have 
not  read  at  all, — that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  law  that 
will  cure  any  given  evil.  It  has  become  a  com- 
monplace, but  cannot  be  said  too  often,  that  the 
most  careful  statutes  often  effect  nothing,  and  not 
seldom  aggravate  tlie  ills  at  which  they  are  aimed. 
The  statute  books  are  as  full  of  useless  inventions 
as  the  Patent  Office,  and  any  one  suggesting  a 
statute  should  have  little  more  faith  in  it  than  in 
other  untried  inventions. 


The  one  I  suggest  is  simply  to  take  the  an- 
arcliist  at  his  word.  He  says  :  "I  want  no  gov- 
ernment.'' Say  to  him  :  "  All  riglit.  As  long 
as  you  behave  yourself  and  pay  your  way,  and 
do  not  endanger  our  health  by  bad  sanitation, 
you  sha'n't  have  any.  Tlie  law  shall  not  know 
you.  So  far  as  your  person  and  property  go, 
government  shall  not  exist.  If  anybody  harms 
you  or  robs  you,  there's  no  government  for  yoi; 
to  appeal  to.  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  you 
claim  no  protection  from  us,  we  shall  not  look 
to  you  for  any  :  you  shall  be  relieved  from  duty 
on  jury  and  in  tlie  militia." 

Now  tlie  very  bold  anarchist  might  answer  : 
"Very  well.  If  you  won't  tax  me,  I'll  take  my 
cliances."  But  this  retort  could  not  be  pertinently 
made  in  one  case  in  fifty :  for  in  more  than  that  pro- 
portion of  cases,  he  would  have  nothing  to  tax.  But 
if  ho  sliould  make  the  retort  in  a  State  where  the 
poll  tax  exists,  the  answer  would  be  :  "As  long 
as  you  stay  here,  you  use  our  streets,  with  their 
liglits  and  di-ainage,  and  though  you  set  aside 
the  protection  of  our  police  and  courts,  you 
are  inevitably  pt'otected  by  our  boards  of  health  ; 
and  wliile  we  want  to  oblige  you  as  far  as  we 
can,  'the  law  takes  no  account  of  trifles,'  and 
we  can't  separate  the  little  cost  of  what  pro- 
tection you  refuse,  from  the  cost  of  the  facili- 
ties and  protection  you  inevitably  use."  Should 
he  have  any  property  worth  taking  into  account — 
a  stock  in  trade,  for  instance — Government  could 
also  answer  :  ' '  Your  goods  have  to  be  bought  by 
customers  whom  you  could  not  get  were  it  not 
for  our  streets  and  lights,  and  police  and  laws, 
and  your  goods  must  be  carried  to  or  by  the  cus 
tomers  by  vii'tue  of  those  same  facilities  ;  the 
facilities  cost  us  money,  and  we  shall  have  to  re- 
imburse ourselves,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  facili- 
ties you  inevitably  enjoy  while  you  are  here."  If 
the  property  were  real  estate,  or  stocks  and 
bonds,  which  must  be  ultimately  based  on  real 
estate,  the  same  argument  would  hold  :  real  estate 
is  valueless  without  the  government  facilities  al- 
ready indicated. 

Possibly,  however,  the  question  would  not 
arise  in  practice  ;  for  if  government  protection 
were  withdrawn  from  the  anarchist's  property,  he 
might  not  be  able  to  hold  it  until  the  tax-gatherer 
should  come  around. 

But  there  are  graver  objections  to  the  scheme. 
It  may  be  said  :  "If  you  withdraw  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  you  are  practically  making  the 
man  an  outlaw,  and  outlawry  is  a  medieval  and 
obsolete  penalty,  and,  with  many  other  penal- 
ties, has  become  obsolete  largely  on  account  of 
its  cruelty  and  its  tendency  to  demoralize  the 
community."  I  answer:  "  But  as  a  penalty  of 
preaching  anarchy,  outlawry  has  not  been  tried 
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at  all.  It  is  a  logical  punisbment  for  preaching 
anarchy,  and  it  certainly  has  never  been  a  logical 
punishment  of  any  other  crime,  iinless  it  be  trea- 
son. But  as  a  penalty  of  treason,  it  was  used, 
often  corruptly  and  tyrannously,  only  to  punish 
opposition — often  justifiable  opposition — to  the 
government  in  power  ;  never,  probably,  has  it 
been  used  against  opposition  to  all  government 
whatever.  Moreover,  when  used  in  darker  days, 
it  was  attended  with  confiscation,  and  it  was 
given  up  largely  because  rulers  used  it  to  get 
possession  of  their  opponents'  property.  But  as 
logically  applied  by  the  impecunious  anarchist  to 
himself,  it  would  not  be  attended  with  such  dan- 
gers of  corruption  of  government, — there  would 
be  no  personal  or  dynastic  considerations  to  inter- 
fere with  absolutely  colorless  justice." 

It  would,  of  coui'se,  be  very  stupid  for  the 
judge  to  pass  sentence  by  merely  saying,  in  ef- 
fect :  "  You  are  convicted  of  uttering  anarchistic 
sentiments,  and  therefore  you  are  sentenced  to 
outlawry."  I  doubt  if  he  should  "  pass  sentence  " 
at  all.  He  should  ratlier  say,  in  effect  :  "  As  it 
lias  been  proven  that  you  wish  the  destruction  of 
all  government,  we  go  as  far  as  we  can  to  meet 
your  wishes,  and  it  is  decreed  that  hereafter,  as 
long  as  you  pay  your  way  and  do  not  endanger  us, 
government  for  you  shall  not  exist."  Then,  of 
course,  the  judge  could  "improve  the  occasion," 
as  the  judge  generally  does. 

When  I  have  suggested  this  remedy,  I  have 
often  been  told  :  "  Why,  you  are  advocating  the 
very  thing  that  tlie  country  has  been  congratu- 
lating itself  on  having  escaped,  and  that  McKin- 
ley's  noble  and  pathetic  '  Let  no  man  harm  him  ' 
helped  save  tlie  country  from."  Not  at  all  ; 
McKinley  simply  did  not  want  the  man  punished 
before  trial  and  conviction,  and  the  country  justly 
congratulates  itself  that  he  was  not.  Neither 
do  I  want  the  man  punished  without  trial  and 
conviction. 

I  have  also  been  met  with  the  more  general 
objection  :  "  You  are  advocating  lawlessness." 
Not  at  all  ;  I  want  the  penalty  made  lawful. 

"  Then  you  want  it  made  lawful  to  kill  a  man 
or  take  his  goods  ? "  Where's  the  novelty  in 
that  ?  It  is  already  lawful  to  do  it  in  dozens  of 
ways.  You  send  better  citizens  through  greater 
jeopardy  than  such  a  law  would  impose  on 
the  anarchist,  to  fight  fire,  to  arrest  the  des- 
perado, to  brave  pestilence,  to  carry  on  war. 
You  not  only  take  the  rich  man's  money  for 
schools  his  children  don't  use,  and  the  money 
of  people  who  have  no  children  to  send,  and  the 
Quaker's  money  for  wars  he  loathes,  but  you  take 
the  laborer's  and  farmer's  and  merchant's  money 
to  pay  protective  taxes,  that  the  manufacturer 
may  grow  rich. 


"Yes,  but  in  all  of  those  ways  it  is  done  by 
duly  appointed  officers  of  the  law."  Certainly, 
and  in  this  case  I  want  the  law  to  duly  authoiize 
everybody  who  is  disposed  to  do  it — to  make  all 
men  officers  of  the  law.  Considering  the  secrecy 
and  pervasiveness  of  the  evil  in  question,  it  can- 
not have  too  many  active  enemies. 

"But,"  I  have  been  asked,  "do  you  really 
want  all  the  hoodlums,  with  perhaps  a  sprinkling 
of  high-minded  enthusiasts,  to  begin  robbing  and 
stoning  the  anarchists?"  No,  I  don't,  and  I 
haven't  the  slightest  idea  that  they  would.  There 
might  be  a  little  disorder  here  and  there,  but  I 
don't  believe  that  the  law  would  prove  nmch  else 
tlian  a  powerful  object-lesson  in  logic  ;  and  I  do 
believe  that  that  would  effect  more  good  than  all 
harm  from  pillage  and  killing.  Yet,  to  be  can- 
did, the  writer  in  the  London  Times  who  proposed 
the  same  experiment,  said  that  the  anarchist 
from  whom  government  protection  was  with- 
drawn would  be  torn  to  pieces  before  he  left  the 
court-house.  I  doubt  if  the  same  writer  thinks 
so  now.  If  the  anarchist  were  assaulted,  the 
people  doing  it  would  show  an  enthusiasm  for  gov- 
ernment vastly  greater  than  is  generally  evinced 
by  people  in  the  habit  of  committing  assaults,  and 
the  suggested  law  wcMild  certainly  have  its  educa- 
tional side  regarding  such  people. 

But  I  suggest  it  mainly  because  of  its  educa- 
tional side  regarding  the  anarchists,  and  not  be- 
cause I  think  (for  I  don't)  that  it  would  lead  the  rest 
of  the  community  to  extirpate  them  by  violence  ; 
I  do  think,  though,  that  it  would  tend  powerful- 
ly to  extirpate  them  by  practically  illustrating 
the  absurdity  of  their  position,  and  by  prevent- 
ing recruits  to  so  absurd  a  position.  People  who 
lack  or  pervert  the  reasoning  power  too  much  to 
learn  through  it,  can  often  learn  through  experi- 
ence. Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Herr  Johann 
Most,  professor  of  anarchy  in  New  York,  found 
facetious  young  gentlemen  dropping  into  his 
beer  saloon  and,  after  refreshing  themselves, 
going  off  without  paying,  and  that  then  said  Pro- 
fessor Most,  on  appealing  to  the  police  to  arrest 
said  young  men,  were  reminded  that  he  had  dis- 
claimed connection  with  the  government,  and  of 
course  could  not  have  its  assistance  ;  or  suppose 
that,  government  failing  him,  on  attempting  to 
obtain  justice  from  an  intruder,  or  to  justifiably 
expel  him,  with  his  own  good  right  arm,  he  should 
get  sadly  the  worst  of  it,  and  find  himself  with- 
out redress  ;  or  suppose  that  before  appealing  to 
his  own  strength,  he  should  reflect  that  he  was 
starting  a  quarrel  which  his  opponents  could 
carry  to  the  point  of  killing  him  without  fear  of 
the  law.  Is  it  not  probable  that  Professor  Most's 
pupils  in  anarchy,  seeing  their  teacher  in  such 
plights,  would  lose  faith  in  his  doctrines  ;  or  is  it 
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not  even  possible  tliat  the  professor  himself, 
when  so  situated,  might  ultimately  be  led,  not 
only  by  lack  of  discii)les,  but  by  seeing  new  light, 
to  the  abandonment  of  his  chair  ? 

Or  take  another  case.  Tiiere  is  more  than 
one  amial)le,  cultivated,  and  wealthy  man  whose 
sympathies  with  those  less  fortunate  than  himself 
are  so  much  stronger  than  his  reasoning  powers, 
that  he  is  doing  infinite  harm  to  those  he  seeks  to 
help  by  preaching  all  sorts  of  quack  remedies  for 
their  distresses, — anarchy,  at  least  by  implication, 
among  them.  Suppose  such  a  gentleman  wished 
to  divest  himself  of  some  of  his  real  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  those  with  whom  he  sympathizes  so 
deeply,  and  that  the  lawyers  would  not  pass  his 
title,  because,  of  course,  he  could  convey  no  more 
rights  in  the  land  than  he  had  liimself,  and  he 
had  forfeiteci  the  aid  of  government  in  ejecting 
any  one  who  might  squat  upon  the  property  ;  or 
suppose  that  he  were  to  find  that  he  could  not 
get  a  notary  to  attest  his  signature  to  a  deed,  or 
that  if,  through  some  inadvertence  of  a  notary, 
he  were  able  to  get  his  deed  attested,  he  were  to 
find  that  his  grantee  could  not  get  the  deed  re- 
corded ;  or  suppose  that  his  means  of  doing  good 
were  to  be  apparently  increased  by  a  legacy,  and 
he  were  to  find  the  executors  unable  to  pay  it  to 
him  because  his  receipt  had  no  standing  at  the 
surrogate's  court  ;  or  suppose  he  were  to  break 
his  leg  by  stepping  upon  an  insecure  coal- hole 
cover,  and  wish  to  sue  for  damages  (perhaps  that 
he  might  give  them  to  the  poor),  and  were  to 
fintl  that  the  courts  were  not  open  to  him.  The 
suppositions  are  legion — outsitle  of  any  violence 
or  robbery  that  might  be  perpetrated  upon  him 
— where,  if  government  were  to  ta,ke  him  at  his 
word,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  dissolve  its  connec- 
tion with  him,  his  education  in  the  usefulness  of 
government  would  be  powerfully  promoted  with- 
out any  severe  tax  upon  his  unbalanced  reason. 
As  most  people,  even  the  disorderly,  know  him 
to  be  a  well-meaning  man  (One  who,  even  unin- 
tentionalh'',  does  so  much  evil  cannot  reasonably 
be  called  a  '-good"  man),  the  probability  of  his 
suffering  damage  in  person,  or  direct  damage  in 
property,  from  the  withdrawal  of  government 
protection,  is  not  very  great ;  but  even  if  he  did, 
the  circumstance  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  of  no 
importance  compared  with  the  good  to  be  ex- 
pected by  placing  him  aiul  others  who  would 
abolish  government,  in  their  logical  relations  to  it. 

The  treatment  suggested,  or  any  other,  should 
be  visited  .with  special  cai-e  i;pon  the  preacher  of 
anarchy  through  the  press,  and  the  most  com- 
petent juries  should  be  impaneled  to  pass  upon 
the  anarchistic  subtleties  of  the  yellow  journals. 
Senator  McComas  does  not  wish  to  touch  any- 
thing but  direct  counseling  of  violence,  though 


he  includes  belonging  to  bodies  at  whose  sessions 
violence  is  counseled.  Hut  that  is  taking  the 
disease  oidy  when  it  has  ivached  the  acute  stage. 
It  is  really  disregai'ding  the  ounce  of  [)revention 
and  using  only  the  pound  of  cure.  The  egg  of 
anarchy  is  the  repudiation  of  government,  and 
that  egg  is  sure  to  hatch  advocacy  of  the  over- 
throw of  government.  It  may  be  glibly  ol)- 
jected  that  this  whole  scheme  attacks  freedom  of 
speech.  But  it  is  not  attacking  fi-eedom  of  speech 
to  take  a  man  at  his  word.  Moreovei',  doing  so 
in  the  way  suggested  would  abbreviate  nobody's 
freedom  to  criticise  the  government  in  power  : 
it  is  aimed  only  at  opposition  to  all  government 
whatever.  But  even  if  it  did  attack  free  speech, 
nobody  is  entitled  to  freedom  of  speech  who 
does  not  grant  it.  Shortly  after  Carnot's  assas- 
sination, the  anarchists  killed  an  editor  in  Pa- 
lei-mo  for  commenting  unfavorably  upon  it  ;  and 
a  threatening  letter  was  sent  to  Dr.  MacArthur, 
of  New  York,  for  his  memorial  sermon  on  Mc- 
Kinley.  Moreover,  no  government  grants  free- 
dom of  speech  in  time  of  war,  and  the  anarchists' 
constant  attitude  toward  the  government  is  one 
of  war.  The  line  is  distinct  enough  on  both 
counts. 

But  a  ti-emendous  difficulty  does  arise  here  i-e- 
garding  the  distinction  between  the  anarchist 
who  preaches  violence,  and  the  anarchist  who 
deprecates  it— the  anarchist  of  the  "deed"  and 
the  '.' philosophical  "  anarchist — tlie  fierce  dema- 
gogue who  would  overthrow  government  by  vio- 
lence, and  the  gentle  dreamer  who  talks  (to  what 
purpose  no  one  can  tell)  of  the  "  far-off  divine 
event"  of  a  people  so  just  and  kindly  that  all 
repressive  government  will  be  superfluous.  The 
idea  of  forbidding  these  pretty  vaporings  is  re- 
pugnant to  freedom.  Yet  President  Roosevelt 
speaks  strongly  of  the  responsibility  of  "  the  fool- 
ish visionary  who,  for  whatever  reason,  .  .  .  ex- 
cites aimless  discontent,"  and  to  myself,  I  confess, 
the  inoffensive  wambler  with  a  touch  of  genius 
appears  more  dangerous  than  the  coarse  agitator. 
I  found  a  larger  proportion  of  impossible  state- 
ments in  Tolstoy's  recent  North  Avierican  article 
than  I  remember  finding  anywhere  else  in 
serious  literature.  Now,  untruths  are  always 
dangerous,  and  people  of  powerful  imagina- 
tions ai-e  apt  to  utter  them  when  they  speak 
of  economics  and  politics,  because  usually  they 
have  not  the  character  of  mind  that  really  investi- 
gates these  subjects,  or  even  delights  in  history. 
What  they  don't  know,  they  generally  supply,  as 
Tolstoy  does  his  admirable  fiction,  and  Ruskin  did 
his  beautiful  rhapsodies,  from  their  imaginations. 
Because  their  imaginations  have  done  good  work 
in  their  own  spheres,  they  use  them  with  the  same 
confidence  in  spheres  where  imagination  is  dan- 
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gerous.  Ruskin  raved  over  the  seamy  side  of  in- 
dustrialism as  if  there  were  no  other  side,  until 
he  periodically  raved  himself  into  the  asylum  ; 
Tolstoy's  final  remedy  for  the  differences  of  for- 
tune, is  teaching,  by  example,  that  the  gentleman 
must  degenerate  into  the  peasant,  and  the  scholar 
into  the  manual  laborer.  No  realization  appears 
to  have  struck  him  that  the  peasant  is  evolving 
into  the  gentleman,  and  the  manual  laborer  into 
the  scholar,  and  at  an  accelerating  rate  ;  and 
that  the  true  solution  is  to  help  the  evolution  in 
that  direction — not  to  encourage  regression  in 
the  other. 

Now,  such  amiable  men  as  these,  with  their 
wide  and  pseud-intellectual  following,  do  more 
against  right  reason  than  all  the  Emma  Goldmans  ; 
and  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  more  moral 
support  is  drawn  from  their  works  by  such  violent 
anarchists  as  know  them,  than  from  writings  that 
have  less  claim  to  moral  elevation.  But  to  limit 
the  expression  of  such  loftier  writers,  and,  much 
more,  to  "punish"  them  for  it  by  withdrawing 
government  protection  from  them  and  their  prop- 
erty, would  certainly  be  fraught  with  evil,  what- 
ever good  might  also  follow  ;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  wiser,  even  if  it  should  deny  the  educa- 
tion I  have  suggested  for  a  certain  type  of 
pliilanthropist,  to  stop  at  the  line  which  divides 
tlie  dreamer  of  beatitudes  from  the  preacher  of 
war.  To  determine  where  one  merges  into  the 
other,  we  have  the  resource  that  has  served  us, 
after  a  fashion,  in  other  questions, — that  of  leav- 
ing twelve  men  to  decide.  And  yet  should  the 
dreamer  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  abolition  of 
government  itoiu,  it  would  probably  do  moi'e  good 
than  harm  to  take  him  at  his  word  in  some  such 
way  as  I  have  suggested.  That  could  hardly  be 
called  a  "  punishment  "  in  the  old  offensive  sense, 
and  probably  would  bring  no  violence  to  the 
person  or  property  of  any  kindly  and  peaceable 
man. 

It  may  further  be  objected  to  the  remedy  I 
suggest,  that,  to  be  consistent,  if  the  law  with- 
draws its  pi'otection  from  the  anarchist,  it  must 
also  withdraw  its  authority  over  him.  Certainly 
not,  so  far  as  keeping  him  in  order  ;  it  cannot 
prevent  his  defending  himself  if  he  sees  fit ; 
neither,  then,  can  it  logically  be  pi-evented  from 
defending  itself  if  it  sees  fit ;  and  in  its  defense 
of  itself  is  of  course  included  the  defense  of  its 
constituent  parts — all  law-abiding  citizens.  The 
preacher  of  anarchy  is  not  a  law-abiding  citizen, 
at  least  in  spirit,  and  will  not  be  in  fact  as  soon 
as  we  get  rid  of  our  false  sentimentality  regard- 
ing free  speech  far  enough  to  make  preaching  an- 
archy distinctly  against  the  law,  as  Georgia  has 
already  done,  and  as  the  President  and  Senators 
Hoar  and  McComas  now  propose. 


The  most  weiglity  objection  I  have  heard  is, 
that  turning  the  hoodlum  loose  upon  the  anarch- 
ist would  whet  the  lioodlum's  appetite  for  other 
prey.  'J'he  answer  must  be  found  in  the  answers 
to  the  further  questions — (1)  Whetlier  the  threat 
of  doing  so  would  not  at  once  limit  the  opportu- 
nity, by  shutting  the  anarchist's  mouth  and  even 
smothering,  with  the  logic  of  facts,  the  illogical 
combustion  in  his  brain  ;  (2)  whether,  even  if 
such  legislation  did  lead  to  occasional  pillage,  or 
even  destruction,  of  an  anarchist,  the  evil  would 
be  greater  than  the  good  ?  This,  at  best,  can 
yet  be  but  matter  of  opinion.  In  forming  opin- 
ion, however,  it  should  be  carefully  remembered, 
let  me  repeat,  that  such  violence  would  not  be 
lawlessness,  but  would  be  done  for  law's  sake, 
even  though  on  territory  from  which  the  pro- 
tection of  law  is  withdrawn.  Moreover,  if  the 
hoodlum  should  attack  the  anarchist,  the  r61e  of 
vindicator  of  law  and  government  would  pei'liaps 
do  the  hoodlum  more  good  than  the  violence  of 
his  vindication  would  do  him  harm.  For  one,  let 
me  repeat  again,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  vio- 
lence worth  considering  would  result,  while  I  do 
believe  that  fear  of  it  would  drive  anarchists  away 
and  suppress  incendiary  talk,  and  that  the  logic 
of  tlie  step  would  substitute  much  right  thinking 
for  wrong  thinking,  at  least  among  neophytes  ; 
and  leveling  reform  at  the  young  is  becoming 
recognized  as  the  most  hopeful  direction  to  give 
it,  especially  with  anarchism,  whose  worst  enthu- 
siasts are  voung. 

To  outlawry  and  exclusion  and  exile  for  the 
man  who  has  only  spoken,  of  course  the  objec- 
tion will  be  raised  that  the  man  has  committed 
no  crime,  and  that  you  ai'e  punishing  him  in  ad- 
vance. The  gentle  and  industrious  Chinaman 
has  committed  no  crime  :  you  exclude  and  exile 
him.  President  Roosevelt  went  so  for  in  his  mes- 
sage as  to  say:  "  No  man  .  .  .  preaching  an- 
archistic doctrines  should  be  at  large."  More- 
over, the  objection  illustrates  the  primitive 
ideas  still  prevailing  regarding  "crime."  Of 
the  many  queer  things  that  have  been  called 
crimes,  all  the  way  from  celebrating  the  mass 
to  kissing  your  wife  on  Sunday,  there  re- 
mains but  a  little  residuum  called  crimes  to-day, 
and  they  all  have  the  common  feature  of  being 
acts  considered  detrimental  to  the  general  good. 
Judged  by  this  standard — the  only  one  now  gen- 
erally accepted  by  sound  authorities — the  preach- 
ing of  anarchy  is  a  very  serious  crime,  and  legis- 
lation is  rapidly  recognizing  it  as  such.  But  even 
pick  up  the  gauntlet  as  flung, — are  you  going  to 
punish  in  advance  ?  As  reasonably  ask  :  When 
you  hear  the  snake  rattle,  are  you  going  to  wait 
for  liim  to  strike  ? 

Of  course  there  are  many  more  arguments  both 
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ways  than  I  have  given,  and  many  questions  of 
detail,  but  if  tlie  main  proposition  is  sound,  the 
details  can  be  adjusted.  The  scheme  is  not  ad- 
vanced as  a  cure-all,  nor  does  it  preclude  the  use 
of  other  remedies.  At  the  worst,  if  it  were 
found  productive  of  more  harm  than  good,  as  so 
many  laws  are,  it  could  be  repealed  before  it  had 
done  much  damage. 

To  sum  up,  the  suggestions  advocated  here  are  : 

I.  Exclusion  of  immigrants  of  avowed  anarch- 
istic sentiments.  And  1  would  exclude  Kropot- 
kin  and  Tolstoy  as  much  more  carefully  than  I 
would  exclude  "Jerry  the  Red"  (or  whatever 
the  gentleman's  name  may  be)  as  their  vapor- 
ings  exceed  their  fellow-prophet's  in  subtlety  and 
eloquence.  Kropotkin's  lecture  tour  here  was 
making  anarchy  respectable  in  the  season  pre- 
ceding McKinley's  assassination.  There  is  much 
nonsense  talked  about  the  difficulty  of  exclusion. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  done  perfectly,  any  more 
than  any  other  human  function  can  be  ;  but  the 
Berthelot  system  can  make  it  worth  doing  as  well 
as  we  can. 

II.  Taking  the  anarchist  at  his  word, — obliter- 
ating his  relation  to  the  government  so  far  as 
permitted  by  his  unavoidable  use  of  government 
facilities  and  by  his  power  of  self-defense,  which 
power  involves  the  reciprocal  power  of  defense 
against  him.  To  arrange  the  details  of  this  pro- 
ceeding,— the  conditions  of  information,  indict- 
ment, testimony,  court  findings,  etc., — is  no  easy 
task,  but  it  is  far  from  an  impossible  one. 

III.  The  exile  of  all  persons  treated  under  II. 
who  should  continue  recalcitrant  after  a  reason- 
able time  for  profiting  by  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  that  treatment. 

IV.  For  the  exiled  anarchist  returning  without 
permission,  imprisonment  for  life. 

V.  For  the  anarchistic  assassin  (and  he  is  as 
much  the  assassin  if  he  tries  and  fails,  as  if  he 
succeeds),  the  asylum. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  suggest  a  heavier 
penalty  for  return  after  exile  than  I  do  for 
assassination.  That  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  for 
one,  I  do  not  think  so.  But  I  do  not  make 
the  suggestions  with  any  thought  of  "penalty" 
— an  idea  which  I  consider  stupid  and  outworn. 
I  merely  seek,  so  far  as  I  can,  the  best  sanctions 
for  the  suggested  laws.  The  man  returning  from 
exile  might  do  so  from  the  sanest  of  motives, 
under  the  most  natural  and  even  commendable  of 
temptations, — piety  for  his  aged  parents,  or  love 
for  his  wife  or  children  or  sweetheart :  so  tliat  for 
that  act,  taken  independently  of  his  anarchistic 


opinions,  the  asylum  might  be  the  height  of 
absurdity.  The  fact  is  that  we  need  something, 
and  are  on  the  way  to  have  something,  quite 
different  from  either  our  present  prisons  or  our 
present  asylums.      Elmira  points  the  way. 

How  much  special  espionage  would  be  needed 
to  carry  out  this  programme,  or  any  other,  can 
be  determined  only  after  much  discussion  and 
experiment.  Some  valuable  suggestions  touch- 
ing it  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Pinkerton's  ar- 
ticle in  the  North  American  Revieio  for  Novem- 
ber, 1901.  Special  difficulties  may  arise  in 
guarding  against  corruption  and  blackmail  among 
tlie  officers,  but  why  those  difficulties  need  be 
materially  greater  regarding  anarchists  than  re- 
garding gamblei"s  and  other  objectionable  people 
is  not  apparent.  The  difficulties,  whatever  they 
may  be,  would  tend  to  diminish  as  fast  as  any 
programme  might  prove  effective  in  excluding, 
converting,  and  exiling  anarchists,  and  prevent- 
ing accessions  to  their  faith. 

As  already  indicated,  exclusion  and  exile  need 
to  become  general  before  they  can  have  their  full 
effect.  When  banished  from  one  nation,  the  an- 
archist should  not  be  free  to  make  his  home  in 
another  just  as  desirable.  The  suggestion  in 
President  Roosevelt's  message  that  anarchism 
should  be.  made  "an  offense  against  the  law  of 
nations,  like  piracy  and  .  .  .  the  slave  trade, "  is 
of  radical  importance.  But  to  appreciate  reforms, 
popular  sentiment  generally  takes  a  long  time 
after  they  have  become  clear  to  students,  and  this 
is  especially  true  when  the  reform,  to  be  effect- 
ive, must  be  in  operation  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world;  even  international  extradition,  though 
long  generally  approved,  by  no  means  yet  covers 
everywhere  all  the  crimes  it  should.  And  as  con- 
cerns the  exclusion  of  anarchists,  an  enthusiasm 
for  freedom  that  can  fairly  be  called  an  intoxica- 
tion, has  made  the  freest  nations  in  the  world — 
England,  Switzerland,  the  United  States  —  the 
very  vipers'  nests  of  anarchy.  So  to  temper  that 
intoxication  as  to  admit  the  stern  logic  by  which 
alone,  short  of  the  slow  progress  of  education  and 
morality,  the  growth  of  anarchy  can  be  checked, 
will  probably  take  more  than  the  fate  of  Carnot 
and  McKinley,  or  even  the  fact  that  such  fate  was 
met  under  the  regime  of  universal  suffrage  itself. 
The  "educative  effect"  that  was  expected  from 
setting  the  ignorant  to  outvote  the  educated,  and 
those  who  can  produce  little  to  dispose  of  the 
property  of  those  who  can  produce  much,  what- 
ever may  be  its  showing  in  other  relations,  has 
hardly  been  illustrated  in  the  history  of  anarchism. 


A   GRAIN-BUYERS'   TRUST:    HOW   KANSAS 
FARMERS   ARE   MEETING   IT. 


BY  C.   H.   MATSON. 


THAT  the  American  farmer  can  successfully 
cope  with  at  least  one  class  of  trusts  when 
he  goes  about  it  in  the  riglit  way  has  been  demon- 
strated by  an  organization  of  Western  wheat - 
growers.  Whether  the  plan  can  be  successfully 
generalized  is  an  unsolved  problem. 

Within  the  past  four  yeai'S  tliere  has  arisen  in 
some  of  the  grain-growing  States  of  the  West 
wliat  is  known  as  the  grain  trust.  This  is  not  an 
incorporated  combination  of  capital,  but  in  several 
States  is  simply  an  association  of  several  hundred 
grain  dealers  who  are  governed  in  their  business 
by  certain  arbitrary  rules,  and  this  association 
has  become  sufficiently  powerful  in  many  locali- 
ties to  dictate  to  the  farmer  the  price  at  which  lie 
shall  sell  his  grain  and  to  prevent  him  from  dis- 
posing of  it  to  any  one  except  a  representative  of 
the  combine.  This  has  brought  the  trust  problem 
directly  to  the  farmer's  door.  He  is  confronted 
with  the  dictation  of  trusts,  not  only  in  the  pur- 
chase of  their  products,  but  also  in  the  disposition 
of  his  own.  He  is  compelled  to  pay  whatever 
they  ciioose  to  ask  for  what  he  buys  of  them,  and 
he  must  accept  whatever  they  choose  to  pay  him 
for  what  he  has  to  sell. 

The  so-called  grain  trust  is  the  result  of  evolu- 
tion. A  few  years  ago,  at  all  railroad  stations  in 
the  grain -producing  regions  of  the  West  were 
from  one  to  ten  grain-buyers.  There  might  not 
be  a  village  of  fifty  inhabitants  ;  but  if  it  were  in 
a  rich  grai^i  region  there  would  be  one  or  more 
grain  elevators,  each  owned  by  an  independent 
grain-buyer.  In  addition  to  these,  in  good  crop 
years,  there  would  probably  be  a  number  of  track 
buyers — men  who  owned  no  elevators,  but  who 
purchased  the  wheat  in  the  farmer's  wagon  and 
had  it  loaded  directly  into  cars.  The  farmer  was 
tlie  autocrat  and  made  his  choice  of  buyers,  and 
tlie  man  who  offered  the  most  got  tlie  wheat. 
Competition  was  keen, — and  buyers  often  paid 
more  than  the  market  really  warranted.  The  sys- 
tem was  a  good  one  for  the  farmer,  but  it  fre- 
quently proved  disastrous  to  the  buyer. 

And  there  were  other  things  with  which  the 
grain-buyers  had  to  contend.  In  good  crop  years 
ther-e  was  the  almost  inevitable  car  famine — sea- 
sons when  the  farmers  would  market  their  grain 
faster  than  the  railroads  could  furnish  cars  to  haul 
it  away.     An  elevator- owner  might  need  three 


cars  a  day  in  order  to  keep  his  bins  empty,  so 
tliat  he  could  buy  more  grain,  but  he  frequently 
would  not  be  able  to  secure  one  car  in  three  days. 
Again,  there  were  losses  because  of  dishonest  com- 
mission men  and  weighmasters  at  the  big  grain 
centers,  leakages  of  cars  in  transit,  and  other 
evils  which  worked  against  the  shipper. 

THE    ELEVATOR    TRUST. 

To  correct  these  evils,  the  elevator -owners  of 
Kansas  formed  a  State  association  in  1897,  and 
similar  associations  have  also  been  formed  in 
other  States.  The  membership  of  the  Kansas 
association  was  small  at  first  ;  but  as  the  grain 
men  saw  the  advantages  of  organization  they 
speedily  joined,  and  in  a  few  months  the  associa- 
tion became  a  power.  Private  inspectors  and 
weighmasters  were  maintained  in  Kansas  City  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  members,  and  ad- 
vantageous shipping  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  railroads. 

Soon  after  the  organization  was  perfected,  some 
of  the  active  members  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
operations  of  the  track  buyers  were  a  hardship 
on  those  buyers  who  had  their  money  invested  in 
elevators.  The  track  buyers,  they  reasoned,  had 
no  money  invested,  paid  no  taxes,  and  only  did 
business  when  there  was  a  chance  to  make  a  profit. 
The  association  passed  resolutions  asking  commis- 
sion men  on  the  boards  of  trade  in  the  large  grain 
centers  to  refuse  to  handle  the  business  of  ship- 
pers who  did  not  own  elevators,  and  it  further 
adopted  rules  instructing  members  to  refuse  to 
ship  grain  to  any  commission  firms  who  would 
not  accede  to  this  request.  The  membership  of 
the  association  by  this  time  included  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  grain  dealers  of  the  State,  and  the 
commission  men  were  compelled  to  obey  the  as- 
sociation under  penalty  of  a  boycott. 

This  shut  the  track  buyers  off  from  a  market 
in  Kansas  City  and  some  other  grain  centers,  but 
it  still  left  them  free  to  ship  to  mills  and  distant 
points  which  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  asso- 
ciation. To  still  further  stop  the  business  of 
track  buying,  the  association  asked  the  railroad 
companies  to  formulate  a  rule  refusing  cars  to 
shippers  unless  the  grain  to  be  shipped  was  on 
the  right-of-way  of  the  railroad  I'eady  for  loading 
when  the  cars  were  ordered,  a  request  to  which 
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tlie  railroad  companies  acceded.  As  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  track  shippers  to  comply  with 
this  rule,  it  effectually  stopped  their  business. 

now    COMPETITION    WAS    STIFLED. 

Another  matter  which  the  association  sought 
to  regulate  was  competition  betvvecm  two  or  more 
members  in  the  same  territory.  After  the  track 
buyers  were  forced  out  of  business,  it  was  rea- 
soned that  there  was  no  necessity  for  elevator- 
owners  to  bid  against  one  another  to  secure  wheat, 
often  buying  the  grain  at  a  loss.  The  farmer 
must  sell  his  grain,  it  was  argued,  and  with  the 
track  buyers  shut  out,  the  elevators  were  bound 
to  get  the  grain  anyway.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
association  in  January,  1898,  competing  mem- 
bers at  the  same  point  were  instructed  to  agree 
upon  a  price  each  day  that  would  give  them  a 
reasonable  profit  after  paying  expenses,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  given  time  to  pro-rate  the  profits  accord- 
ing to  their  running  expenses  antl  their  capital 
invested  in  the  business. 

This  provision  would  doubtless  have  made  little 
trouble,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  association  were  honest  men,  who  would 
have  taken  only  a  legitimate  profit  from  the 
prices  paid  to  the  farmers,  to  which  the  farmers, 
as  a  class,  would  not  object.  But  soon  after  this 
a  number  of  grain  syndicates  began  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Kansas.  These  syndicates  are  headed  by 
exporters  or  commission  firms,  backed  by  large 
capital.  Their  object  is  to  purchase  grain  direct 
from  the  farmers,  eliminating  the  middleman,  or 
independent  grain  dealer.  Each  syndicate  oper- 
ates on  only  one  line  of  railway,  and  their  eleva- 
tors are  known  as  "line  "  elevators,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  owned  by  individuals.  In  re- 
turn for  their  exclusive  business,  it  is  alleged 
that  some  of  these  syndicates  receive  special  ad- 
vantages from  the  railroad  companies  with  which 
they  operate.  A  single  one  of  these  syndicates 
has  a  chain  of  fifty  elevators  in  central  and  west- 
ern Kansas,  enough  to  practically  control  the 
grain  business  along  the  railroad  system  on  which 
it  operates.  Each  syndicate  generally  owns  large 
storage  elevators  at  the  large  grain  centers,  in 
which  their  grain  is- duly  mixed  and  prepared  for 
export,  so  that  they  avoid  the  commission  charges 
of  one  cent  per  bushel  which  must  be  paid  by  in- 
dividual dealers. 

These  syndicates,  acting  together,  control  so 
many  elevators  that  they  are  able,  practically,  to 
dictate  the  price  paid  to  farmers  for  their  grain 
in  every  section  in  which  they  do  business,  espe- 
cially throughout  the  wheat  belt.  Whenever  a 
syndicate  wished  to  buy  grain  at  a  point  already 
occupied  by  a  dealer,  it  would  offer  to  purchase 
his  elevator  and  business,  generally  at  a  price  be- 


low what  he  considered  it  worth  ;  and  if  he  re- 
fused the  offer,  it  would  threaten  to  build  another 
elevator  and  run  him  out  of  business  by  forcing 
u{)  the  price  of  grain  until  he  could  get  none  for 
shipment,  in  which  event  his  expenses  would 
soon  eat  up  his  investment.  This  threat  nearly 
always  bi'ought  the  dealer  to  the  syndicate's 
terms.  Some  of  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  syndicates  were  men  who  had 
been  active  in  the  organization  of  the  State  grain 
dealers'  association. 

THE    syndicates'    PROFIT. 

As  a  result  of  the  evolution  of  the  grain  busi- 
ness, the  farmers  of  the  Kansas  wheat  belt  dis- 
covered, when  they  harvested  the  immense  crop 
of  1900,  that  they  could  not  get  as  much  for 
their  wheat  as  they  deemed  it  worth.  They  rea- 
soned that  if  they  deducted  the  freight  and  a 
profit  of  1  cent  a  bushel  from  the  Kansas  City 
price  their  grain  ought  to  be  worth  the  balance. 
If  wheat  was  worth  70  cents  a  bushel  in  Kansas 
City,  and  the  freight  rate  was  10  cents  a  bushel, 
they  held  that  they  ought  to  receive  59  cents  for 
it,  allowing  1  cent  for  profit.  Instead,  they  re- 
ceived only  from  52  to  56  cents,  giving  what  they 
considered  an  excess  profit  of  from  3  to  8  cents 
a  bushel  to  the  syndicate  or  dealer.  And  it  was 
useless  for  the  farmer  to  attempt  to  get  more. 
Instead  of  having  a  group  of  buyers  gather  around 
his  wagon  to  bid  against  one  another  as  they  had 
done,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  to  hunt  up  the 
buyers  in  their  offices  and  ask  them  the  price. 
Every  buyer  gave  him  the  same  figure,  and  it 
was  immaterial  to  the  buyers  which  one  got  the 
wheat,  as  the  profits  were  probably  pooled.  Then 
the  farmers  tried  to  ship  their  own  grain,  but 
they  found  that  the  rules  which  had  been  formu- 
lated to  force  the  track  buyer  out  of  business 
worked  against  the  farmer  also.  When  they  or- 
dered cars  they  were  informed  of  the  rule  requir- 
ing the  grain  for  shipment  to  be  on  the  right-of- 
way  at  the  time  the  cars  were  ordered.  If,  by 
special  effort,  they  secured  cars,  they  discovered 
that  when  the  grain  reached  Kansas  City  no  com- 
mission firm  would  receive  it  until  it  had  fii-st 
been  sold  to  a  local  dealer,  for  fear  of  a  boycott 
by  the  gi'ain  dealers'  association.  The  farmer 
had  absolutely  no  alternative  except  to  sell  his 
wheat  to  a  local  buyer  or  keep  it  in  his  bins.  The 
profits  made  by  the  so-called  trust  dealers  were 
enormous.  It  is  related  that  one  western  Kansas 
buyer  made  a  net  profit  of  |!l,500  on  20  carloads 
of  wheat  in  three  weeks,  and  he  had  an  invest- 
ment of  only  $3,000. 

During  the  session  of  the  Kansas  Legislature 
in  1901,  the  farmers  sought  legislative  relief  from 
the  trust,  but  without  result.    Early  in  the  spring, 
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there  was  a  general  uprising  among  the  farmers 
of  the  wlieat  belt  against  tlie  trust,  and  a  State 
convention  of  grain-growers  was  called  to  meet 
at  Salina  to  formulate  a  plan  to  fight  it.  Prior 
to  this,  however,  the  farmers  around  the  little 
town  of  Solomon  had  formulated  a  plan  of  their 
own  and  had  taken  steps  to  carry  it  out.  Some 
of  the  features  of  this  plan  were  afterward  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  convention. 

The  wheat  market  at  Solomon  in  1900  was 
controlled  by  tln^ee  syndicates,  one  on  each  line 
of  railway  running  through  the  town.  An  in- 
dependent dealer  who  tried  to  do  business  in  a 
fourth  elevator  was  foi'ced  to  the  wall.  When 
there  was  no  competition,  the  syndicates  paid  14 
cents  below  the  Kansas  City  price.  The  normal 
price  was  10  cents  below.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  excess  profits  made  by  the  syndicates  off  the 
farmers  of  that  one  locality,  last  year,  reached 
$15,000. 

The  farmers  who  marketed  grain  at  Solomon 
organized  a  cooperative  shipping  association, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,  divided  into 
shares  of  $12.50  each.  No  member  could  own 
more  than  sixteen  shares,  and  the  majority  held 
only  one  sliai'e  each.  No  stockholder  was  allowed 
more  than  one  vote  in  rjieetings  of  the  associa- 
tion, no  matter  how  many  shares  he  held.  This 
was  to  prevent  any  individual  or  corporation 
from  securing  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock 
of  the  association  and  running  it  contrary  to  its 
original  purposes.  An  experienced  grain -buyer 
was  employed  on  a  salary  as  manager  of  the 
business^  an  elevator  was  leased,  and  on  June 
15,  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  of  1901,  the 
elevator  was  opened  for  business. 

Under  the  by-laws  of  the  association,  every 
member  is  required  to  sell  his  wheat  to  the 
farmers'  association,  but  a  provision  is  inserted 
whereby  he  may  dispose  of  it  outside  of  tlie  as- 
sociation by  paying  into  the  association  treasury 
a  rebate  of  one  cent  a  bushel  on  all  so  sold. 
This  provision  is  regai'ded  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
association,  and  prevents  the  syndicate  from 
forcing  it  out  of  business. 

SUCCESSFUL  REPULSE  OF  TRUST  TACTICS. 

.  Within  two  months  after  the  association  had 
opened  its  elevator,  it  had  handled  over  100,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  paying  its  members  from  seven 
to  nine  cents  below  the  Kansas  City  price,  al- 
though the  normal  price  was  10  cents  below, 
while  the  syndicate  price  was  14  cents  below,  a 
clear  gain  to  the  farmers  of  from  five  to  seven 
cents  a  bushel.  As  a  result,  the  syndicate  re- 
ceived very  little  grain,  and  kept  its  elevators 
running  at  a  loss.  Soon  after  the  farmers'  ele- 
vator opened,  one  of  the  syndicates  ordered  the 


price  advanced  to  a  point  that  would  make  the 
furmcM'S  dissatisfied  witii  what  they  were  receiv- 
ing at  their  own  elevator  and  tempt  them  to 
bring  their  grain  to  the  syndicate,  thus  keeping 
the  farmers'  elevator  from  getting  any  grain, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
force  it  out  of  business.  The  syndicates  had 
been  paying  4S  cents  a  bushel,  but  this  one  syn- 
dicate advanced  the  price  to  55  cents,  while  the 
farmers'  elevator  was  paying  52  cents.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  meet  this  advance,  the  man- 
ager of  the  farmers'  elevator  simply  weighed  the 
wheat  for  the  farmers  as  fast  as  they  brought  it 
in  and  then  sent  it  to  the  syndicate  elevator 
to  be  sold  for  55  cents  a  bushel.  The  farmer 
then  returned  to  his  own  elevator  and  paid  in 
one  cent  a  bushel  of  what  he  had  received, 
thereby  netting  54  cents,  considerably  more 
than  he  would  have  received  had  it  not  been  for 
the  competition  caused  by  the  farmers'  elevator. 
The  one  cent  a  bushel  received  from  this  source 
not  only  paid  the  expenses  of  the  farmers'  eleva- 
tor, but  gave  it  a  profit  besides,  so  that  the  syn- 
dicate, in  addition  to  doing  business  itself  at  a 
loss,  actually  paid  the  expenses  of,  and  a  profit 
to,  the  very  institution  it  was  endeavoring  to 
destroy.  The  attempt  was  soon  given  up,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  syndicate  had 
locked  its  elevator  and  gone  out  of  business  at 
Solomon. 

THE    FARMERS    AND    THE    RAILROADS. 

The  difficulty  most  feared  by  the  farmers  was 
that  the  syndicates  would  have  sufficient  influence 
with  the  railroad  companies  to  pi'event  tliem  from 
securing  cars  for  the  shipment  of  grain.  This 
would  mean  that  when  their  elevator  was  filled — 
and  it  required  only  from  two  to  four  days  to  fill 
it — they  would  have  to  quit  business  until  they 
could  secure  cars  to  empty  it,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  farmers  would  either  have  to  stop  selling 
their  grain  or  else  sell  it  to  the  syndicates  for 
whatever  the  syndicates  would  pay.  After  every 
big  wheat  crop,  there  is  a  car  famine.  It  is  an 
absolute  impossibility  for  the  railroads  to  furnish 
cars  enough  to  haul  the  wheat  away.  At  this 
writing,  September,  1901,  there  are  thousands  of 
bushels  of  wheat  piled  on  the  praii-ie  along  tlie 
railroad  tracks  in  the  Kansas  wheat  belt  because 
of  a  shortage  of  cars.  Under  these  circumstances, 
discrimination  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  cai-s  to 
shippers  is  very  easy.  The  manager  of  the  farm- 
ers' elevator  at  Solomon  was  therefore  by  no 
means  surprised  when  an  order  for  cars  was  not 
filled.  Two  days  passed  after  the  order  was 
given,  but  no  cars  arrived,  although  all  previous 
orders  had  been  promptly  filled.  Meanwhile,  the 
elevator  was  filling  rapidly  with  wheat. 
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It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  directors  of  the 
Solomon  association  to  make  friends  of  the  rail- 
road companies  and  not  enemies,  and  instead  of 
filing  a  complaint  with  tlie  State  officials  charg- 
ing  the  railway  company  with  discrimination,  and 
tliereby  beginning  a  long  quarrel  wliich  would 
give  no  immediate  relief,  tlie  manager  simply  or- 
dercid  cars  on  another  line.  The  other  road, 
eager  to  take  business  from  a  rival,  quickly  filled 
the  order.  This  necessitated  hauling  the  grain 
from  the  elevator  to  the  cars  in  wagons.  To  fill 
the  wagons,  they  were  driven  on  to  the  railroad 
track  beneath  the  chutes  where  the  cars  were  usu- 
ally loaded.  The  tliird  morning  after  this  work 
commenced,  the  manager  found  a  string  of  loaded 
cars  along  his  elevator,  so  that  approach  to  the 
chutes  was  shut  off.  Again  no  complaiiU  was 
entered,  nor  was  the  company  even  requested  to 
move  the  coal  cars.  Instead,  a  carpenter  was 
summoned,  and  in  two  hours  a  new  chute  had 
been  built  to  the  othei-  side  of  the  elevator,  and 
the  work  of  loading  the  cars  on  the  other  road 
went  on.  Shortly  afterward,  a  freiglit  agent  of 
the  road  that  was  losing  the  shipments  came 
around  to  inspect  the  elevator.  No  allusion  was 
made  to  the  failure  of  his  road  to  furnish  cars  or 
to  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  coal  cars,  but  the 
agent  was  allowed  to  see  the  great  amount  of 
business  that  was  going  to  a  rival  road.  After  a 
short  inspection, the  agent  left,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  coal  cars  had  been  taken  away 
and  plenty  of  grain  cars  left  in  their  place.  Since 
then  the  fai'meis'  elevator  has  never  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  cars,  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral shortage,  and  all  the  roads  at  Solomon  have 
been  anxious  for  tlie  farmers'  shipments. 

DIRECT    SALES    TO    MILLS. 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  pursued  by  the 
Solomon  farmers'  association,  and  one  which,  if 
it  should  become  general,  would  revolutionize  the 
grain  business  of  the  United  States  and  eliminate 
the  grain-exchange  features  and  gambling  in 
futures  on  the  boards  of  trade,  is  the  policy  of 
selling  direct  to  mills  instead  of  shipping  to  the 
great  grain  centers.  In  addition  to  saving  the 
commission  which  must  be  paid  for  selling  wheat 
in  the  grain  pits  on  the  boards  of  trade,  a  premi- 
um is  obtained  from  the  mills  for  high-grade 
wheat.  The  majority  of  elevator  -  owners  mix 
their  good  wheat  with  a  poorer  quality  until  it  is 
ail  of  a  certain  grade.  By  skillful  mixing,  the 
elevator  man  can  realize  a  large  profit  from  this 
source  alone,  but  the  wheat  is  injured  for  milling- 
purposes.  In  the  big  storage  elevators  at  terminal 
points,  the  grain  is  still  further  mixed  with  rye 
or  inferior  wheat  for  export  purposes.  Tliis  mix- 
ing process  has  detracted  from  the  reputation  of 


high-grade  Kansas  wheat.  In  fact,  by  the  time 
it  reaches  the  mills  in  the  East  or  the  exporters, 
it  is  no  longer  high-grade.  Eastern  millers  com- 
plain tliat  they  have  not  been  able  to  produce  as 
good  flour  from  Kansas  wheat  as  that  produced 
by  smaller  mills  in  the  wheat  region  that  ai'e 
able  to  purchase  their  wheat  direct  from  the 
farmers.  This  fact  is  attributed  to  the  mixing 
of  the  grain  by  the  elevators,  and  the  millers  are 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  high-grade  wheat 
that  is  entirely  free  from  rye  and  poor  grain. 
By  taking  advantage  of  these  conditions,  the 
manager  of  the  farmei-s'  elevator  at  Solomon  has 
been  enabled  to  sell  the  gi-eater  part  of  his  wheat 
at  a  premium  and  pay  a  correspondingly  high 
price  to  the  farmers. 

SHIPMENTS    TO    GERMAN    COOPERATIVE    SOCIETIES. 

The  members  of  the  farmers'  .elevator  associa- 
tion at  Solomon  have  recently  completed  ar- 
rangements whereby  they  will  export  much  of 
tlieir  wheat  direct  to  cooperative  societies  in 
Germany.  A  number  of  carloads  have  al- 
ready been  sold  in  this  manner.  The  wheat  is 
billed  direct  from  Solomon  to  Berlin.  The  local 
freight  rate  of  14^  cents  per  hundred  pounds  is 
paid  to  the  Missouri  River,  but  from  Missouri 
River  points  a  through  rate  to  Berlin  of  21  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  is  secured.  This  saves  to  the 
farmers  not  only  the  profits  of  the  local  gi'ain 
dealers,  but  also  the  profits  of  several  commis- 
sion men  and  the  exporter.  The  German  co- 
operative societies  own  their  own  mills  in  Ger- 
many and  control  a  shipping  elevator  in  New 
York,  through  which  all  wheat  consigned  to 
them  goes.  Tliis  virtually  brings  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  together  and  eliminates  all 
board  -  of  -  trade  speculation  and  manipulation 
from  the  market. 

WHY    THE    FARMERS    HAVE    BEEN    SUCCESSFUL, 

The  Solomon  organization  attributes  its  suc- 
cess in  opposing  the  trust  to  three  things  :  Its 
business  policy  in  shipping  to  mills  instead  of 
to  boards  of  trade  ;  its  policy  of  making  friends 
instead  of  enemies  of  the  railroad  companies  ; 
and  the  provision  of  its  by  laws  requiring  a  re- 
bate on  grain  sold  outside  the  association.  It 
has  at  its  head  the  best  business  men  among  its 
membership.  Its  president,  S.  H.  McCullough, 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  wheat  farmers  of 
Kansas.  His  crop,-  this  year,  will  reach  20,000 
bushels.  The  secretary,  W.  T.  Harris,  in  addi- 
tion to  raising  600  acres  of  wheat,  is  president 
of  the  local  bank,  and  manages  the  financial  end 
of  the  association.  But  the  man  to  whom  the 
association  owes  the  success  of  its  plans  more 
than  to  any  other  is  A.  P.  Collins,  its  vice-presi- 
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dent,  who  owns  an  extensive  farm  near  Solomon. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oliio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, was  a  World's  Fair  commissioner  during  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  lias  served  several  tei'ms 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  has  had  an  exten- 
sive experience  in  transportation  matters.  Tlie 
business  ability  of  these  men  has  been  backed 
by  the  technical  knowledge  of  botli  the  grain 
and  milling  busine.ss  of  the  general  manager  of 
the  association,  J.  H.  Johnk.  Other  cooperative 
associations  have  been  formed  in  Kansas,  but 
not  all  of  them  have  been  successful.  A  num- 
ber of  these  have  become  practically  branch  or- 
ganizations of  the  Solomon  association,  paying 
it  a  small  commission  for  selling  their  wheat  to 
mills.  The  Solomon  association  is  now  han- 
dling wheat  for  farmers  in  six  different  counties. 
Some  of  the  enthusiasts  in  the  matter  of  cooper- 
ative organizations  believe  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  farmers,  not  only  of  Kansas, 
but  also  of  the  otlier  Western  grain -producing 
States,  will  dispose  of  practically  their  entire 
wheat  crop  direct  to  mills  and  exporters,  en- 
tirely eliminating  the  specujative  features  on 
the  boards  of  trade,  and  maintaining  a  steady 
market. 

The  profits  in  the  grain  business  are  enormous. 
With  an  investment  of  only  ^2,500,  the  farmers' 
association  at  Solomon  handled  132,000  bushels 
of  wheat  during  the  first  ten  weeks  it  did  business, 
on  which  it  made  a  profit  of  from  one  to  three 
cents  a  bushel.  An  average  profit  of  one  cent  a 
bushel  would  give  the  association  $1,320  profit, 
or  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  investment  in  ten 
weeks — more  than  5  per  cent,  a  week.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  average  profits  of  the  associa- 


tion were  above  two  cents  a  bushel,  besides  the 
commission  it  received  for  handling  the  business 
of  other  associations.  All  elevators  do  not,  of 
course,  do  a  business  as  great  as  this;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  syndicates  and  many  of 
the  "regular"  dealers  make  a  net  profit  of  from 
four  to  eight  cents  a  bushel,  the  enormous  re- 
turns of  the  business  are  apparent. 

All  of  the  State  of  Kansas  does  not  raise  wheat. 
Nearly  every  county  raises  at  least  a  small  amount, 
but  in  some  of  the  eastern  and  extreme  western 
counties  the  acreage  is  limited.  What  is  known 
as  the  wheat  belt  proper  is  an  elliptical  area  ex- 
tending north  and  south,  beginning  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  Nebraska  line  ;  in  the  center  of 
the  State,  from  east  to  west,  and  extending  south 
into  Oklahoma.  It  includes  twenty-seven  coun- 
ties, one -fourth  of  the  State's  area,  yet  this  one- 
fourth  produces  four-fifths  of  the  wheat  of  Kan- 
sas. None  of  these  twenty-seven  counties  last 
year  produced  less  than  one  million  bushels,  and 
some  of  them  exceeded  six  million  bushels.  The 
product  of  the  twenty-seven  counties  will  proba- 
bly reach  seventy  million  bushels. 

Whether  the  farmers  of  this  wheat  belt  are 
capable  of  maintaining  sufBcient  oi'ganizations  to 
control  the  wheat  output  remains  to  be  proven. 
The  State  association  of  grain-growers,  I'ecenlty 
organized,  aims  at  this  result.  If  it  be  successful, 
the  farmers  can  meet  the  present  grain  trust  with 
one  far  more  powerful  ;  but  past  experience  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  are  far  too  numerous  to  be 
bound  together  in  an  effective  organization  of 
large  proportions.  If  they  can  control  the  out- 
put of  wheat,  why  not  all  other  farm  products  as 
well  ? 


COOPERATIVE  TELEPHONE   SERVICE:   A   LOCAL 
EXPERIMENT    IN    WISCONSIN. 


No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  social  and 
business  conditions  in  the  middle  West 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  recent  progress  of 
what  is  known  as  "the  independent  telephone 
movement,"  by  which  the  advantages  of  cheap 
and  efficient  telephone  service  have  been  extended 
to  hundreds  of  cities,  villages,  and  even  farming 
communities,  which  until  a  very  few  years  ago 
were  deprived  of  them  by  the  extortionate  tariffs 
exacted  by  the  great  corporation  in  control  of 
the  business.  Many  of  the  stock  companies 
through  which  this  rapid  expansion  of  the  tele- 
phone service  has  been  promoted  were  organized 
on  the  so-called  "mutual"  plan,  having  genuine 
cooperative  features  ;  but  in  one  way  or  another, 


whether  by  accident  or  design,  these  companies 
have  been  brought  under  the  control  of  small 
groups  of  stockholders,  and  have  thus  become, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ordinary  private  cor- 
porations managed  for  the  profit  of  individuals. 
In  many  cases  this  has  probably  been  anything 
but  a  calamity  to  the  patrons  of  the  service.  The 
management  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  local 
residents  who  have  looked  well  after  the  common 
interests,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  alert  public 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  citizenship  it  may  well 
be  that  such  private  ownership  and  control  of  a 
public  utility  is  the  most  practicable  solution. 

But  it  is  not  always  the  most  desirable  solu- 
tion.    Putting  aside,  for  the  present,  the  proposi- 
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tion  of  municipal  ownership  (which  is  apparently 
successful  in  many  European  cities,  but  which 
has  not  yet  been  trioei  in  this  country),  there  is 
much  to  be  said  fur  a  cooperative  teleplione  sys- 
tem, operated,  not  for  profit,  but  with  a  view 
single  to  the  best  service  of  the  community.  Such 
cooperative  undertakings  have  actually  been  be- 
uun  in  certain  American  towns,  and  some  have 
succeeded.  In  this  article,  one  such  experiment 
will  be  described. 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  is  one  of  a  series  of  en- 
terprising urban  centers  which  within  little  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  have  been  developed 
along  the  Wisconsin  River,  quite  transforming 
the  valley  of  the  "wild,  rushing  river,"  as  the 
Indians  called  it,  into  the  peaceful  abode  of  in- 
dustry, wealth,  and  general  prosperity.  The  his- 
tory of  these  Wisconsin  Valley  communities  was 
not  unlike  that  of  hundreds  of  otlier  settlements 
in  the  middle  West.  Tlie  railroad  aiul  the  tele- 
graph pioneered  for  civilization,  and  in  their  wake 
came  the  daily  newspaper  and,  some  years  later, 
the  telephone. 

The*  Wisconsin  Valley  people  received  the 
telephone,  just  as  most  Americans  received  it, 
at  the  hands  of  a  great  monopoly.  They  wel- 
~  comed.  the  product  of  American  inventive  genius, 
and  for  some  years  they  paid  tribute  in  the  form 
of  rentals  which  made  the  telephone  monopoly 
an  exceedingly  profitable  business.  Ten  years 
ago,  the  customary  rates  for  telephone  service  in 
this  country,  for  the  smaller  cities  and  villages, 
were  $48  a  year  for  stores  and  offices  and  $36 
for  private  houses.  These  are  still  the  prevail- 
ing rates  in  many  places.  These  were  the  rates 
maintained  for  the  Grand  Rapids  exchange, 
which  included  only  about  seventy  instruments. 
In  1894,  some  of  the  Grand  Rapids  subscribers, 
believing  that  the  charges  were  exorbitant  in 
view  of  the  service  rendered,  petitioned  for  a  re- 
duction. Their  request  was  denied.  The  sub- 
scribers investigated  the  subject  of  telephone  ser- 
vice, and  decided  that  an  exchange  could  be 
operated  with  profit  at  materially  lower  rates. 
The  next  step  was  the  forming  of  a  cooperative 
company  to  set  up  an  independent  telephone  ex- 
change for  Grand  Rapids  and  vicinity. 

To  organize  a  cooperative  telephone  exchange 
did  not  prove  to  be  so  difficult  a  task  ;  the  thing 
lias  been  done  more  than  once.  In  the  case  of 
Grand  Rapids,  the  real  test  of  the  anti-monopo- 
lists came  after  the  new  company  was  in  full 
operation,  offering  service  to  its  membership  at 
lower  rates  than  had  ever  before  been  thought 
practicable.  The  company  was  organized  on  this 
basis  :  a  capitalization  of  $5,000,  divided  into  100 
shares,  each  representing  the  cost  of  installation 
of  a  single  telephone  (|50)  ;  each  stockholder  to 


be  permitted  to  hold  one  share  of  stock  for  each 
telephone  rented  by  him,  and  no  more  ;  owner- 
ship of  the  stock  to  be  absolutely  confined  to 
renters  of  telephones  ;  dividends  of  at  least  1  per 
cent,  per  month  to  be  paid  on  the  stock. 

RATES    BASED    ON    ACTUAL    COST    OF    SERVICE. 

The  estimates  of  expenses  made  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  new  excliange  were  verified  by 
experience  ;  for  at  the  monthly  rates  established 
— $2.25  for  stores  and  offices  and  |il  for  resi- 
dences— the  company  was  not  only  able  to  give 
good  service,  but  increased  its  dividends  from  the 
1  per  cent,  a  month  r(>quired  by  its  charter  to  1-^ 
per  cent.,  so  that  in  time  the  members  had  to  pay 
only  $1.50  a  month  for  business  service  (after 
deducting  the  dividend),  while  for  residence  ser- 
vice the  extremely  low  rate  of  25  cents  a  month 
was  paid.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  for  the 
same  services  the  monopoly  had  demanded  $4  and 
$3,  respectively.) 

IMPOSSIBILITY    OF    COMPETITION. 

The  new  companv  found  that  its  operating  ex- 
penses would  be,  approximately,  $9  a  year  for 
each  instrument.  Adding  $3.50  to  cover  interest 
and  depreciation  of  plant,  it  is  clear  that  an  in- 
come of  '45  per  cent,  on  the  investment  was 
required.  The  rates  were  adjusted  to  secure 
this  income  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a 
small  sinking  fund  to  provide  for  improvements 
in  the  service.  Starting  with  an  exchange  of 
83  'phones,  the  business  steadily  increased  from 
year  to  year,  until  at  the  present  time  thei'e  are 
about  300  instruments  in  use,  or  one  to  every  17 
persons  in  the  community.  This  growth,  it 
should  be  noted,  has  in  itself  greatly  increased 
the  value  of  the  service  to  every  patron,  since 
each  'phone  communicates  with  four  times  as 
many  persons  as  could  be  reached  by  the  old  ex- 
change under  monopoly  management,  for  the 
reason  that  the  excessively  high  rates  charged 
by  the  monopoly  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
'phones  in  many  places  where  they  were  needed. 

After  the  cooperative  exchange  began  business, 
it  soon  became  manifest  that  Grand  Rapids  could 
never  again  be  exploited  by  a  private  monopoly 
on  the  old  basis.  The  publication  of  facts  about 
plant  and  operating  expenses  had  made  it  im- 
possible for  any  telephone  company  to  come  into 
that  town  and  demand,  for  the  use  of  its  instru- 
ments a  yearly  rental  equal  to  the  total  cost  of 
installation.  Nor  could  the  new  company  be 
bought  up.  According  to  a  provision  of  its 
charter,  stock  could  be  held  only  by  renters  of 
the  company's  'phones.  As  soon  as  a  stockholder 
ceased  to  rent  a  'phone  for  each  share  of  stock 
held,    his    stock    was    taken    up    and    canceled. 
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There  was  no  way  by  which  tlie  control  of  the 
new  company  could  be  wrested  from  tlie  mem- 
bers. The  monopoly  had  other  resources,  how- 
ever. It  was  strongly  intrenched  in  the  State, 
and  it  did  not  propose  to  give  up  its  hold  on  Grand 
Rapids  without  a  struggle.  As  its  representatives 
frankly  said,  it  could  afford  to  give  free  tele- 
phon(>  .service,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  drive  out 
tlie  local  company.  It  has  not  often  been  forced 
to  adopt  this  extreme  policy,  because  there  are 
usually  other  expedients  available  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Gi'and  Rapids  it  had  to  do  one  of  two 
things — win  back  the  cooperative  company's  sub- 
scribers by  offering  unusual  inducements  or 
abandon  the  field.  It  preferred  to  stay,  and  for 
a  time  some  of  the  citizens  clierished  the  delusion 
that  competition  would  really  be  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence ;  but  only  a  short  experience  was  needed 
to  show  that  competition  was  out  of  the  question. 
Larger  places  than  Gi'aiid  Rapids  have  learned 
that  duplication  of  telephone  exchanges  in  a  single 
center  of  population  is  only  a  burden  on  the  pa- 
trons of  each.  The  telephone  is  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly. There  must  be  a  single  service  under  a 
single  management.  By  the  time  the  Grand 
Rapids  people  liad  come  to  full  realization  of  this 
economic  truth,  some  progress  had  been  made 
by  the  outside  company  in  its  effort  to  drive  the 
local  cooperative  exchange  from  the  field.  The 
immediate  purpose  was  to  induce  more  people  to 
use  the  private  company's  'phones  than  were 
using  the  cooperative  'phones.  It  would  then 
soon  become  a  business  necessity  for  all  the  co- 
operative subscribers  to  go  back  to  the  private 
company's  service.  To  this  end  the  old  'phones 
were  offered  rent-free  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

LOCAL    PATRIOTISM    AROUSED. 

So  forcible  an  argument  as  that  could  only  be 
met  by  an  appeal  to  local  patriotism.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  cooperative  movement  exposed  the 
purpose  that  underlay  the  offer  of  free  'phones, 
and  made  the  citizens  see  that  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  contracts  they  would  again  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  outside  corporation  and  could 
do  nothing  to  assure  themselves  of  reasonable 
rates  or  improved  service  for  the  future,  while  if 
they  stood  by  the  home  company  they  would 
keep  both  rates  and  service  in  their  own  hands. 
Local  patriotism  carried  the  day  ;  the  free 
'phones  were  ordered  out,  and  the  entire  local 
telephone  service  has  for  the  past  four  years 
been  controlled  by  the  home  cooperative  com- 
pany.    Not   only  has   the   business  been  more 


than  quadrupled  in  density,  but  the  service  has 
been  improved  until  it  is  now  believed  to  be  as 
good  as  is  offeied  anywliere  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  '•  paity-vvires  "  in  the  system  ;  each 
'phone  has  an  individual  metallic  circuit.  All 
these  advantages  are  offered  to  subscribers,  as 
above  stated,  at  rates  which  appear  almost  ludi- 
crously low  when  compared  with  the  charges  of 
the  old  company  for  a  limited  and  inferior  ser- 
vice. The  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  has 
b(ien  increased  from  time  to  time,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter,  as  new  installations  were 
demanded.  It  is  now  $15,000,  and  will  soon  be 
increased  once  again  to  meet  the  new  demands. 

SUCCESS    OF    THE    MOVEMENT. 

Such  is  the  brief  story  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
telephone  experiment.  It  proves,  if  it  proves 
anything,  that  tlie  citizenship  of  the  average 
American  town  can  be  trusted  to  deal  intelli- 
gently and  economically  with  public  utilities. 
The  people's  business  can  be  safely  given  over  to 
the  people,  rather  than  left  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion whose  sole  aim  is  exploitation.  The  lesson 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  experience  was  not  un- 
heeded by  neighboring  cities.  Similar  coopera- 
tive telephone  systems  have  been  organized  in 
the  other  Wisconsin  Valley  cities  of  "Wausau, 
Merrill,  and  Marshfield,  all  of  which  were  for- 
merly profitable  territory  for  the  operations  of 
the  same  monopoly  that  dictated  terms  to  Grand 
Rapids.  In  this  little  group  of  Wisconsin 
Valley  towns,  an  aggregate  population  of  from 
30,000  to  40.000  is  now  served  by  cooperative 
telephone  exchanges.  The  next  step  will  be 
independent  long-distance  connections.  For  the 
present,  the  people  in  that  region  are  depend- 
ent on  the  long-distance  toll  service  of  the  AVis- 
consin  Telephone  Company. 

A  very  noticeable  result  of  the  success  attend- 
ing the  Grand  Rapids  enterprise  was  the  stimulus 
to  other  undertakings  of  the  same  kind.  A  co- 
operative electric  light  and  power  company  was 
formed  on  similar  lines,  the  capital  stock  being 
fixed  at  140,000,  divided  into  shares  of  |10 
each,  sold  only  to  renters  of  the  service,  one 
share  for  every  rental  unit  of  $2.50  a  year. 
This  company,  besides  supplying  light  to  the 
city  and  to  private  houses,  oft'ei's  to  furnish 
power  to  small  manufacturing  concerns.  This  is  a 
practical  encouragement  to  diversified  industries 
In  the  opinion  of  its  promoters,  it  is  a  mere 
rational  method  than  the  common  practice  of 
granting  municipal  subsidies  to  manufacturers. 
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WHAT  IS  AMERICA  DOING  FOR  SCIENCE? 

THAT  we  are  anytliing  else  tlian  tlie  most  ad- 
vanced people  on  earth  in  the  matter  of 
scientilic  achievement  is  a  thought  that  seldoni 
enters  the  head  of  any  patriotic  American.  We 
have  boasted  of  our  preeminence  until  we  have 
come  to  expect  our  claims  in  this  direction  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  very  statement  of  them 
sounds  commonplace  in  our  own  ears.  Attempts 
to  challenge  this  self-complacent  American  atti- 
tude are  so  infrequent  that  unusual  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  an  article  in  the  January  North 
American  Review  by  Mr.  Carl  Snyder,  an  Ameri- 
can who  has  recently  made  a  special  study  of 
scientific  institutions  in  Europe.  In  this  article, 
Mr.  Snyder  boldly  affirms  that  we  are  lagging  be- 
hind our  rivals  in  almost  every  branch  of  science. 
This  contention  is  supported  by  facts  drawn  from 
various  departments  of  research.  For  instance, 
take  the  history  of  the  germ  theory,  from  Pasteur's 
original  discovery  down  to  the  present  day  : 

THE    world's    recent    PROGRESS    IN    MEDICINE. 

"Pasteur's  memorable  discovery  that  the  fer- 
mentation of  beer  was  due  solely  to  the  presence 
of  minute  organisms — microbes — was  made  early 
in  the  sixties.  That  was  forty  years  ago.  Step 
by  step,  the  ideas  of  Pasteur  grew  and  broadened. 
Applied  to  the  disease  of  the  vines,  then  to  dying 
silkworms,  then  to  sheep  cholera,  they  are  esti- 
mated, before  his  death,  to  have  saved  to  France 
alone  a  sum  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  Prussian 
War,  with  the  colossal  indemnity  demanded  by 
Bismarck  thrown  in.  Pasteur's  own  researches 
culminated  in  the  germ  theory  of  contagion.  A 
young  English  surgeon,  now  Lord  Lister,  applied 
his  idea  to  the  method  of  sui'gical  operations  ;  this 
step  was  enormous.  To-day,  operations  are  common 
that  were  unheard  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ; 
unknown  diseases,  such  as  appendicitis,  have  been 
discovered,  and  a  radical  cure  has  been  found  for 
them.  Germans  like  Behring  and  Koch,  Japanese 
like  Kitasato,  a  crowd  of  disciples  and  followers 
of  the  Master,  as  he  is  known  in  France,  have 
extended  Pasteur's  ideas  to  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria,  lockjaw,  anthrax,  and  many  other 
scourges.  Thanks  to  him,  hydrophobia  has  been 
robbed  of  its  terrors.  At  last,  medicine  begins 
dimly  to  emerge  from  quackery  and  empiricism, 
and  bids  fair  in  time  to  become  a  true  science. 
All  this  belongs  to  the  present  day,  most  of  it  to 
the  last  decade  or  so  ;  yet  in  all  this  brilliant  list 
of  discoveries  and  applications  no  American  name 


is  to  be  found,  even  though  we  have  a  larger 
number  of  medical  schools,  medical  professors, 
and  medical  students  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world." 

NEED    OF    INSTITUTIONS    FOR    RESEARCH. 

Mr.  Snyder  also  reviews  the  discoveries  result- 
ing in  wireless  telegraphy,  the  work  with  cathode 
rays,  the  latest  developments  in  neurology,  in 
chemistry,  and,  oddly  enough,  in  metallurgy,  the 
science  on  which  rests  the  billion-dollar  steel  trust ; 
and  in  none  of  these  lines  of  fruitful  investiga- 
tion, in  which  so  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
European  scientists  in  the  past  decade,  has  any 
American  borne  a  prominent  part. 

Institutions  like  the  College  de  France,  where 
Berthelot  has  labored  so  many  years,  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  and  the  Royal  Institution  of  London 
are  lacking  as  yet  in  this  country,  and  to  the  ab- 
sence of  such  institutions  of  research  Mr.  Snyder 
attributes,  in  part,  our  apparent  inferiority  in 
science. 

' '  It  would  require  but  the  cooperation  of  those 
who  are  broadly  interested  in  scientific  progress, 
and  who  have  a  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
swiftly  advancing  knowledge  of  their  day,  to 
achieve  the  beginnings  of  a  great  institution  which 
should  be  at  once  a  scientific  club,  a  forum  where 
the  chief  notables  alike  of  Europe  and  America 
might  be  gathered  and  heard,  and  a  seat  of  scien- 
tific research." 

The  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington. 

So  far  as  advanced  medical  research  is  con- 
cerned, some  such  facilities  as  Mr.  Snyder  has  in 
mind  have  been  provided  by  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  In  other  departments 
of  scientific  work,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  endow- 
ment of  research  with  a  fund  of  $10,000,000 
will  make  possible  investigations  conducted  on  as 
generous  a  scale  as  those  at  the  College  de  France. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president-elect  of 
Columbia  University,  writing  in  the  Educational 
Review  for  January,  declares  that  this  fund  of 
$10,000,000  for  research  is  Mr.  Carnegie's  great- 
est and  most  important  gift.  He  says:  "Li- 
braries are  well  enough  in  their  way,  and  their 
establishment  far  and  wide  is  a  public  service. 
But  libraries  make  an  appeal  for  support  and  en- 
couragement which  is  heard  by  many.  Research, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  very  life-blood  of  our 
civilization,  appeals  only  to  those  endowed  with 
high  imaginative  power  and   equipped  with  the 
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qualities  of  educational  statesmanship.  Few  of 
these  are  found  among  men  of  wealth.  To  the 
average  successful  man  of  affairs,  research  is  in 
the  clouds,  it  is  impractical,  it  is  a  mild  type  of 
lunacy  and  not  to  be  encouraged.  Mr.  Carnegie 
knows  better.  His  own  fortune  is  the  result  of 
a  business  which  has  depended  upon  scientific 
research,  not  only  for  its  origination,  but  for  its 
stupendous  development.  He  is  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  relations  between  theory  and  practice 
as  they  really  are,  and  to  feel  confident  of  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  in  devoting  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  successful  practice  to  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  the  theories  on  which 
all  practice  depends.  With  this  great  fund, 
wisely  administered,  the  United  States  ought  to 
develop  in  a  generation's  time  an  army  of  inves- 
tigators unequaled  anywhere  in  the  world.  In- 
numerable questions  await  solution  in  physics,  in 
chemistry,  in  biology,  in  economics  and  social 
science,  in  education,  in  psychology,  physiology 
and  pathology,  and  in  other  fields.  The  Carnegie 
fund  ought  to  be  so  used  as  to  set  about  their 
solution  at  once.  The  best-trained  investigators 
now  living,  when  not  already  here,  should  be 
either  brought  here  or  surrounded  with  the  most 
perfect  conditions  for  carrying  on  their  work. 
The  possible  benefits,  both  to  scholarship  and  to 
practical  life,  are  limitless. 

"Mr.  Carnegie  has,  in  our  judgment,  shown 
great  wisdom  in  refusing  to  found  a  new  univer- 
sity, national  or  other.  The  best  opinion  is  that 
such  an  institution  would  retard,  not  promote, 
the  cause  for  which  it  would  ostensibly  be  estab- 
lished. But  a  great  fund  for  research,  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  strengthen  the  true  university  work 
that  we  have  here  in  America,  and  so  as  to  bring 
about  genuine  cooperation  between  all  university 
workers,  is  precisely  what  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  stands  most  in  need  of." 


WIRELESS  TELEPHONES  NEXT. 

IN  Harper  s  for  February,  Mr.  Waldon  Faw- 
cett  tells,  under  the  title  ' '  The  Successors 
of  the  Telephone,"  of  the  startling  new  electrical 
developments  that  mark  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  such  as  the  teloptoscope,  for  trans- 
mitting optical  images  over  a  wire  just  as  articu- 
late speech  is  carried  over  a  telephone  line,  and 
the  successful  experiments  in  wireless  telephony. 

PROFESSOR    COLLINS'    INVENTION. 

"The  very  acme  of  achievement  in  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  would  seem  to  have  been 
reached  in  the  wireless  telephone  system  which 
has  recently  been  developed  by  Prof.  A.  Frederick 
Collins,  an  electrical  engineer  residing  in  Phila- 


delphia. Spoken  words  are  transmitted  groat 
distances  through  the  ground  witliout  the  u.se  of 
a  connecting  wire,  and  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  Marconi  system 
of  wireless  telegraphy. 

"The  Collins  system  simply  takes  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  natural  electrical  cur- 
rents in  evidence  slightly  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth  at  any  point  that  may  be  selected,  and 
by  this  invention  currents  of  this  character  are 
utilized  to  cause  a  flow  of  electricity  between  two 
instruments  stationed  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  only  underground  mechanism  em- 
ployed consists  of  small  zinc-wire  screens,  which 
are  buried  in  shallow  holes,  one  at  the  sending 
station  and  the  other  at  the  receiving  station. 
Above  these  are  tripods  supporting  transmitting 
and  receiving  apparatus,  si;ch  as  is  employed  in 
ordinary  telephony,  a  wire  affoi'ding  connection 
in  each  case  with  the  buried  screen.  When  the 
electricity  from  a  storage  battery  is  turned  on, 
sounds  of  all  kinds  may  be  sent  through  the 
transmitter,  and.  heard,  in  many  instances,  even 
more  distinctly  than  were  a  regular  overhead, 
telephone  employed. 

TELEPHONING    ACROSS    THE    DELAWARE    RIVER. 

"More  remarkable  still,  in  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  with  this  invention,  mes- 
sages have  been  telephoned  without  wires  across 
the  Delaware  River  at  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of 
fully  a  mile,  and  under  all  circumstances  the 
words  enunciated  have  been  as  sharp  and.  clear 
as  though  uttered  by  a  person  only  a  few  feet 
away.  The  Collins  invention  in  its  simplest  form 
is  adapted  to  sending  a  message  but  one  way  ; 
that  is,  it  is  not  possible  to  use  a  receiver  as  a 
transmitter  and  reply  to  a  message  received,  but 
the  transmitter  and  receiver  are  each  equipped 
with  an  annex  for  performing  the  opposite  func- 
tion, so  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  this  new 
telephone  is  not  different  from  the  instruments 
already  in  use. 

HOW   "tuning"  avoids  conflict. 

"  For  a  time  it  appeared  as  though  it  would  be 
difficult  for  different  subscribers  to  a  telephone 
system  of  this  character  to  talk  without  conflict- 
ing, but  discoveries  recently  made  by  the  in- 
ventor have  remedied  all  this.  In  a  nutshell,  the 
plan  employed  may  be  described  as  the  provision 
on  each  telephone  of  two  disks,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  combination  of  a  safe.  Then,  if  a 
subscriber  wishes  to  call  another  subscriber,  he 
merely  revolves  the  dial  until  it  reaches  a  point 
opposite  the  number  of  the  subscriber  with  whom 
he  seeks  to  communicate.  This  establishes  a 
connection  between  the  two  instruments,  and  even 
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tliough  other  persons  were  conversing  by  means 
of  the  wireless  system  in  the  same  locality,  no 
confusion  would  result,  for  the  reason  that  each 
pair  of  instruments  are  '  tuned '  differently,  as 
it  might  be  expressed. 

ANOTHER  WIRELESS  TELEPHONE. 

"  Experiments  have  been  conducted  in  Europe 
with  another  kind  of  wireless  telephony.  Giant 
reflectors  have  been  used  to  concentrate  upon  a 
fixed  point  many  miles  distant  the  full  strength 
of  '  bow  lights  '  of  perhaps  forty  million  candle- 
power.  The  luminous  cone  in  which  all  the  rays 
of  such  a  reflector  are  united,  striking  a  selenium 
cell,  sets  the  telephonic  apparatus  in  motion.  In 
short,  the  luminous  cone  acts  as  a  conducting  wii'e. 
This  mode  of  telephoning  without  wires  has  scarce- 
ly passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  but  it 
is  believed  that,  owing  to  the  movability  of  the 
big  reflectors,  the  system  can  be  employed  to  ex- 
cellent advantage,  particularly  for  communicating 
with  ships." 


HOW  MARCONI  FIRST  "CABLED"  WITHOUT 
WIRES. 

MR.  R.  S.  BAKER  gives  a  graphic  account, 
in  the  Febrxiary  Mc  Clare'' s,  of  the  episode 
of  Marconi's  first  successful  wireless  telegram 
across  the  ocean,  the  results  of  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
by  Mr.  Carl  Snyder. 

Mr.  Baker  says  the  inventor  did  not  dare  to 
let  people  know  what  he  was  trying  to  do  at  St. 
John's,  as  there  was  at  least  a  reasonable  chance 
of  failure.  It  was  understood  that  he  would 
attempt  communication  with  the  transatlantic 
steamships  passing  three  hundred  miles  out.  On 
December  6,  Mr.  Marconi,  with  his  two  assistants, 
Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Paget,  landed  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland.  "  He  set  up  his  instruments  in 
a  low  room  of  the  old  barracks  on  Signal  Hill, 
which  stands  sentinel  at  the  harbor-mouth,  half 
a  mile  from  the  city  of  St.  John's.  So  simple 
and  easily  arranged  is  the  apparatus,  that  in  three 
days'  time  the  inventor  was  prepared  to  begin 
his  experiments.  On  Wednesday,  the  llth,  as 
a  preliminary  test  of  the  wind-velocity,  he  sent 
up  one  of  his  kites,  a  huge  hexagonal  affair  of 
bamboo  and  silk,  nine  feet  high,  built  on  the 
Baden-Powell  model  ;  the  wind  promptly  snapped 
the  wire  and  blew  the  kite  out  to  sea.  He  then 
filled  a  14-foot  hydrogen  balloon,  and  sent  it  up- 
ward through  a  thick  fog- bank.  Hardly  had  it 
reached  the  limit  of  its  tetherings,  however,  when 
the  aerial  wire  on  which  he  had  depended  for 
receiving  his  messages  fell  to  the  earth  ;  the  bal- 
loon broke  away,  and  was  never  seen  again.    On 
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THE  MAKCONI  TRANSMITTER  AND  RECEIVER. 

Thursday,  the  I'ith,  a  day  destined  to  be  impor- 
tant in  the  annals  of  invention,  Marconi  tried  an- 
other kite,  and  though  the  weather  was  so  blus- 
tery that  it  required  the  combined  strength  of 
the  inventor  and  his  assistants  to  manage  the 
tetherings,  they  succeeded  in  holding  the  kite  at 
an  elevation  of  about  four  hundred  feet.  Marconi 
was  now  prepared  for  the  crucial  test.  Before 
leaving  England,  he  had  given  detailed  instruc- 
tions to  his  assistants  for  the  transmission  of  a 
certaiji  signal,  the  Morse  telegraphic  S,  repre- 
sented by  three  dots  (  .  .  .  ),  at  a  fixed  time  each 
day,  beginning  as  soon  as  they  received  word 
that  everything  at  St.  John's  was  in  readiness. 
This  signal  was  to  be  clicked  out  on  the  trans- 
mitting instruments  near  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  the 
southwestern  tip  of  England,  and  radiated  from 
a  number  of  aerial  wires  pendent  from  masts  210 
feet  high.  If  the  inventor  could  receive  on  his 
kite- wire  in  Newfoundland  some  of  the  electrical 
waves  thus  produced,  he  knew  that  he  held  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  transoceanic  wireless 
telegraphy.  He  had  cabled  his  assistants  to  begin 
sending  the  signals  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
English  time,  continuing  until  6  o'clock  ;  that  is, 
from  about  11:30  to  2:30  o'clock  in  St.  John's. 

the  critical  moment. 

"At  noon  on  Thursday  (December  12,  1901), 
Marconi  sat  waiting,  a  telephone  receiver  at  his 
ear,  in  a  room  of  the  old  barracks  on  Signal 
Hill.  To  him  it  must  have  been  a  moment  of 
painful  stress  and  expectation.  Arranged  on 
the  table  before  him,  all  its  parts  within  easy 
i-each  of  his  hand,  was  the  delicate  receiving  in- 
strument, the  supreme  product  of  years  of  the 
inventor'.s  life,  now  to  be  submitted  to  a  decisive 
test.  A  wire  ran  out  through  the  window,  thence 
to  a  pole,  thence  upward  to  the  kite,  which  could  be 
seen  swaying  high  overhead.  It  was  a  bluff,  raw 
day  ;  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  300  feet  below,  thun- 
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dered  a  cold  sea  ;  ocean  ward  through  the  mist 
rose  dimly  the  rude  outlines  of  Cape  Spear,  the 
easternmost  reach  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. Beyond  that  rolled  the  unbroken  ocean, 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  to  the  coast' of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  Across  the  harbor,  the  city  of  St, 
John's  lay  on  its  hillside  wrapped  in  fog  ;  no  one 
had  taken  enough  interest  in  the  experiments  to 
come  up  here  through  the  snow  to  Signal  Hill. 
Even  the  ubiquitous  reporter  was  absent.  In 
Cabot  Tower,  near  at  hand,  the  old  signalman 
stood  looking  out  to  sea,  watching  for  ships,  and 
little  dreaming  of  the  mysterious  messages  com- 
ing that  way  from  England.  Standing  on  that 
bleak  hill,  and  gazing  out  over  the  waste  of  water 
to  the  eastward,  one  finds  it  difficult  indeed  to 
realize  that  this  wonder  could  have  become  a  re- 
ality. The  faith  of  the  inventor  in  his  creation, 
in  the  kite- wire,  and  in  the  instruments  which 
had  grown  under  his  hand  was  unshaken. 

"  'I  believed  from  the  first,'  he  told  me,  'that 
I  would  be  successful  in  getting  signals  across 
the  Atlantic' 

THE    SIGNAL    COMES. 

"Only  two  persons  were  present  that  Thurs- 
day noon  in  the  room  whei'e  the  instruments 
were  set  up — Mr.  Marconi  and  Mr.  Kemp.  Every- 
thing had  been  done  that  could  be  done.  The 
i-eceiving  apparatus  was  of  unusual  sensitiveness, 
so  that  it  would  catch  even  the  faintest  evidence 
of  the  signals.  A  telephone  receiver,  which  is 
no  part  of  the  ordinary  instrument,  had  been 
supplied,  so  that  the  slightest  clicking  of  the  dots 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  inventor's  ear.  For 
nearly  half  an  houi',  not  a  sound  broke  the  silence 
of  the  room.  Then  quite  suddenly  Mr.  Kemp 
heard  the  sharp  click  of  the  tapper  as  it  struck 
against  the  coherer  ;  this,  of  course,  was  not  the 
signal,  yet  it  was  an  indication  that  sometliing 
was  coming.  The  inventor's  face  showed  no 
evidence  of  excitement.     Presently  he  said  : 

"  'See  if  you  can  hear  anything,  Mr.  Kemp.' 

"  Mr.  Kemp  took  the  receiver,  and  a  moment 
later,  faintly  and  yet  distinctly  and  unmistak- 
ably, came  the  three  little  clicks — the  dots  of  the 
letter  S,  tapped  out  an  instant  before  in  England. 
At  ten  minutes  past  one,  more  signals  came,  and 
both  Mr.  Marconi  and  Mr.  Kemp  assured  them- 
selves again  and  again  that  there  could  be  no 
mistake.  During  tliis  time  the  kite  gyrated  so 
wildly  in  the  air  that  the  receiving  wire  was  not 
maintained  at  the  same  height,  as  it  should  have 
been  ;  but  again,  at  twenty  minutes  after  two, 
other  repetitions  of  the  signal  were  received." 

Since  Mr.  Baker  wrote  this  the  inventor  has 
explained  that  the  prearranged  signal  was  received 
not  only  several  times,  but  scores  of  times. 


"THREE  MONTHS  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT." 

'"P'HE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  begins 
-I  with  an  article  under  this  title  from  Mr. 
Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  who  writes  of  the  Presi- 
dent's work  as  he  has  observed  it  in  Washing- 
ton since  last  September.  He  gives  the  first 
place  in  the  order  of  importance  in  the  work 
that  I'resident  Roosevelt  has  accomplished  to  the 
civil- service  changes.  He  says  tliat  the  fed- 
eral offices  in  the  Southern  States  had  been  cap- 
tured by  predatory  politicians,  and  were  filled 
' '  almost  without  exception  with  social  outcasts, 
whose  business  in  politics  was  not  only  to  enjoy 
the  emoluments  of  office,  but  to  sell  quadrennially 
to  the  highest  bidder  nearly  one-third  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  of  their  party." 
President  Roosevelt  was,  of  course,  exceptionally 
well  equipped  to  deal  with  this  situation,  with 
his  long  record  of  experience  as  a  civil-service 
reformer. 

WIDENING    OF    THE    CIVIL-SERVIOE    CLASSES. 

Mr.  Nelson  enumerates  several  changes  of  the 
first  importance,  among  them  the  change  of  the 
order  exempting  fi-om  the  operation  of  the  civil- 
service  law  certain  employees  and  laborers  of  the 
War  Department.  The  revocation  of  this  order, 
which  had  not  been  put  into  operation,  restored 
1,600  persons  to  tlie  classified  service.  Another 
important  order  placed  60  Indian  agents  in  the 
classified  service. 

GIVING    THE    COMMISSIONERS    POWER. 

Again,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  issued  a  new  rule 
giving  the  civil-service  commissioners  power  to 
compel  testimony  regarding  violations  of  the 
civil-service  law  under  penalty  of  dismissal.  The 
evasion  of  the  law  through  transfers  has  been 
prevented  by  the  President's  order,  forbidding- 
transferring  any  one  who  has  not  served  for  six 
months  in  the  office  before  its  inclusion  in  the 
classified  service.  That  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  going 
to  give  members  of  the  army  and  navy  an  op- 
portunity of  advancement  by  merit,  Mr.  Nelson 
regards  as  proved  by  such  acts  as  the  appoint- 
ment as  chief  of  ordnance  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  of  a  captain  who  was  twenty - 
ninth  on  the  list  of  the  officers  of  his  corps. 

PROMPT    ACTION    IN    THE    SCHLEY    CASE. 

Another  achievement  of  the  new  President  is 
the  prompt  hushing  up  of  the  harmful  gossip  and 
scandal  in  the  Schley  matter.  ' '  In  censuring 
General  Miles  and  Admiral  Dewey,  and  in  in- 
dorsing the  just  verdict  against  Schley,  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  thought  but  to  do  that  which  he 
deemed  right, — to  do  justice,  to  teach  a  lesson  of 
discipline  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  army, 
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to  put  an  end  to  a  disrupting  controversy  in  the 
navy,  and  in  doing  this  he  invited  a  storm  of 
criticism,  faced  an  angry  mob  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, but  taught  a  needed  lesson  to  the  two  ser- 
vices." 


SENATOR  HANNA'S  REMINISCENCES  OF 
WILLIAM  M'KINLEY. 

IN  the  February  National  Magazine,  Senator 
Marcus  A.  Hanna  continues  his  biographical 
articles,  "William  McKinley  as  T  Knew  Him." 
Senator  Hanna  tells  how  Mr.  McKinley  first  in- 
clined toward  favoring  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
and  how  with  further  study  he  became  a  firm  op- 
ponent of  this  policy.  His  biographer  says  that 
the  gold  "plank  "  of  the  St.  Louis  platform  was 
entirely  Mr.  McKinley's.  "The  last  discussion," 
says  Senator  Hanna,  "  that  I  had  with  him  upon 
the  money  question  before  lie  was  nominated  was 
a  few  days  before  I  left  for  St.  Louis,  at  my  office 
in  Cleveland.  He  turned  to  my  desk,  sat  down, 
and  wrote  in  lead  pencil  an  article  which  he 
handed  me  when  finished.  'There,  Mark,  are 
my  ideas  of  what  our  platform  should  be  on  the 
money  question.'  I  carried  the  paper  in  my 
pocket  to  St.  Louis  some  days  before  the  conven- 
tion, and  that  declaration  of  William  McKin- 
ley contained  in  substance  what  was  afterward 
drauglited  into  the  plank  in  the  platform  on  that 
question. " 

MR.    m'kINLEY's    love    OF    A    JOKE. 

Senator  Hanna  says  that  no  one  enjoyed  a  din- 
ner with  congenial  friends  more  than  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley, and  that  he  was  sure  to  enter  into  the 
merriment  with  his  whole  soul.  ' '  When  he  once 
had  a  joke  on  me,  he  rung  all  the  changes  ;  and 
no  one  enjoyed  a  joke  on  himself  more  thor- 
oughly than  he  did.  In  1897,  when  I  was  a  ten- 
derfoot, recently  arrived  in  Washington,  he  asked 
me  to  give  up  a  dinner  engagement  with  some 
gentlemen,  to  fill  up  the  table,  as  an  emergency 
man,  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  at  the  White  House 
that  night.  I  declined,  saying  I  had  a  better 
thing — not  knowing  that  an  invitation  to  the 
White  House  was  equivalent  to  a  social  command. 
This  joke  on  me  was  a  delight  to  him.  When 
he  was  a  guest  at  my  house  for  several  days,  or  a 
member  of  a  house  party,  his  flow  of  genial  spir- 
its began  at  the  breakfast-table  and  continued 
uninterrupted  all  day.  He  seemed  to  feel  as  if 
he  were  on  a  vacation,  and  had  the  joyous  spirit 
of  a  big  boy  home  from  school,  always  looking 
after  the  comfort  of  others,  with  never,  appar- 
ently, a  thought  for  himself.  An  ideal  home- 
body was  William  McKinley,  and  the  American 
fireside   was   a   shrine   of   worship  with   him." 


He  seemed  happiest  when  quietly  chatting  and 
smoking  with  his  close  friends. 

HIS    TASTES    IN    MUSIC    AND    THE    DRAMA. 

Mr.  McKinley  had  a  great  fondness  for  music, 
and  his  tastes  were  as  catholic  as  a  child's,  as  he 
enjoyed  anything  from  a  hand- organ  to  grand 
opera.  "  He  would  keep  his  hands  or  feet  beat- 
ing time  whenever  there  was  music  about  him. 
T  recall  many  Sunday  evening  home  concerts. 
Every  one  was  singing,  and  he  would  call  for 
'Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,'  and  'Lead,  Kindly 
Light.'  The  radiance  on  his  face  when  he  sang 
those  old  favorite  hymns,  as  if  his  whole  soul 
was  in  it,  is  to  me  a  sacred  memory-picture  of 
William  McKinley.  He  would  urge  me  to  try  to 
sing,  and  insisted  I  had  a  sweet  tenor  voice,  but 
the  pleasant  charm  of  the  happy  occasions  was 
never  marred  by  my  vocal  efforts."  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  the  drama,  too,  and  of  the 
company  of  the  better  class  of  actors.  Joseph 
Jefferson  and  Sol  Smith  Russell  were  close  friends 
of  the  late  President,  who  never  tired  of  seeing 
Jefferson  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  his  favoi'ite  plays. 


WHY  THE  GERMANS  DISLIKE  THE  ENGLISH. 

A  WRITER  who  disguises  his  personality  un- 
der the  somewhat  odd  name  of  ' '  PatriaB 
quis  Exul "  contributes  to  the  Contemporary  Re- 
vieti)  a  brief  but  interesting  paper  upon  "  Anglo- 
phobia in  Germany."  He  says  he  is  not  an 
alarmist,  but  he  is  evidently  very  uneasy  at  the 
existence  of  such  widespread  and  deep  popular 
animosity  as  that  which  confronts  him  on  the 
Continent,  and  especially  in  Germany.  Anglo- 
phobia is  there  visible,  it  is  more  than  a  surface 
menace,  and  if  it  cannot  be  eradicated  it  may 
not  improbably  have  to  be  I'eckoned  with  as  a 
serious  danger.  The  modern  German  has  a  sane 
and  very  keen  mental  equipment.  He  thinks 
before  he  acts,  acts  carefully,  deliberately,  con- 
sciously, and  yet  "  in  no  other  European  nation 
is  hatred  of  England,  and  of  Englishmen,  so 
general  or  so  deep-rooted,  and,  in  its  more  serious 
aspects,  so  disquieting,  as  among  our  kindred  in 
the  Fatherland.  And  this,  be  it  said,  sine  ira  et 
studio,  is  no  hyperbole,  but  sober  statement  of 
fact." 

WHAT    THE    BOER    WAR    HAS    DONE. 

"Patriae  quis  Exul"  is  no  pro  Boer,  but  ap- 
pears to  be,  indeed,  altogether  on  the  other  side. 
But  he  is  candid  enough  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  intense  bitterness  which  prevails  in 
Germany  at  present  is  the  product  of  the  war. 

"Now,  the  question  immediately  arises,  how 
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far  is  the  Transvaal  war  responsible  for  this  feel- 
ing. In  part,  undoubtedly,  it  must  be  admitted 
freely,  and  to  a  large  extent.  The  war  did  not 
cause  it.  The  war  fanned  it,  intensified,  magnified 
it ;  in  part,  too,  created  it.  Our  whole  policy  in 
South  Africa  has  unquestionably  lost  us  a  num- 
ber of  true  German  friends — men  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type  who  have  watched  the  rise  of  their 
own  country  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and 
pride,  who  looked  to  England  as  the  muniment 
of  chartered  liberty,  wlio  in  a  new  Germany 
'  across  the  seas '  see  the  foundations  of  great 
troubles.  These  men  have  become  estranged. 
Their  opinions  upon  the  war  are  well  known .  They 
need  neither  chronicler  nor  apologist.  Theirs  is 
the  opinion  of  Europe  and  of  the  'pro-Boers.' 
In  a  sense,  they  represent  our  own  Liberal  party, 
and  are,  numerically,  of  about  the  same  force. 
To  these  must  be  added  cities  once  Anglophile, 
such  as  Hamburg.  There,  in  the  old  Hanseatic 
free  town,  once,  it  may  truly  be  said,  well-nigh  a 
foreign  seaport  of  England,  now  the  greatest  em- 
porium of  trade  on  the  Continent,  a  remarkable 
revulsion  of  feeling  has  taken  place.  The  fact 
cannot  be  blinked.  The  women  of  Germany, 
their  children,  the  old  Liberals,  the  learned,  and 
the  masses  of  the  great  unlearned  are  incensed 
against  us.  All  this,  unquestionably,  the  war 
has  produced." 

This  is  partly  due,  he  thinks,  to  the  press. 
"  Taken  as  a  whole,  perhaps,  the  German  press 
has  been  more  consistently  and  maliciously  hos- 
tile than  that  of  France." 

HOW    BRITISH    MANNERS    AFFECT    THE    GERMANS. 

But  he  admits  that  the  editors,  instead  of  lead- 
ing the  opinion  of  their  readers,  were  compelled 
to  bow  to  the  universal  sentiment.  The  press 
has  been  the  expression  of  the  public  voice. 
Anglophobia  on  the  Continent  generally,  apart 
from  the  war,  has  three  ingredients.  First,  dis- 
like of  the  individual  Englishman  and  of  his 
country's  policy  ;  secondly,  commercial  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  political  rivalry  ;  thirdly,  envy, 
which  is  the  substratum  of  the  whole.  The  in- 
sularity of  the  Englishman,  his  self-reliance,  his 
complacency,  his  aggressive  personality,  and  his 
breeziness  are  intolerable  to  the  German.  The 
German's  military  education  molds  him  to  obey, 
and  the  rough-and-tumble  Briton  is  jarring  to 
his  spirit.  Among  the  Junker  aristocracy,  it  is 
the  men  ;  among  the  middle  class,  the  women, 
who  foster  Anglophobia.  The  German  has  a 
long  memoiy,  and  believes,  with  Prince  Bis- 
marck, that  the  policy  of  England  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  con- 
stantly to  sow  dissension  between  the  Continental 
powers,  in  order  to  profit  by  their  quarrels. 


ENGLAND    MUST    MEND    HER    WAYS    OR    STRENGTHEN 
HER    FLEET. 

Commercial  rivalry  embitters  the  political  an- 
tagonism. The  war  cry  "Made  in  Germany" 
stabbed  tlie  German  to  the  quick.  He  is  sensi- 
tive, and  the  sore  still  smarts  ;  yet  it  is  a 
demonstrated  fact  that  "Made  in  Germany," 
which  was  intended  as  a  slight,  has  in  reality 
been  one  of  the  best  advertisements  for  German 
goods  that  Germans  ever  had — an  advertisement 
paid  for  entirely  at  the  cost  of  their  rivals.  The 
German  envies  England's  wealth,  her  unequaled 
resources,  the  English  name  ;  and  if  envy  is  akin 
to  hatred,  the  genesis  of  Anglophobia  is  a  real 
source  of  danger.  The  question  is  wliether  Eng- 
lishmen can  mend  their  manners  as  they  ought 
to  do. 

"If  we  will  not,  if  we  cannot,  learn  to  treat 
Germany  as  an  equal,  to  be  less  blustering,  more 
gracious,  toward  her  ;  and  if,  in  ourselves,  we 
cannot  learn  to  be  less  insular,  less  self-sufiicient, 
more  thoughtful  toward  others,  then  let  us  learn 
to  be  ready.  'We  don't  want  to  fight.'  Let  us, 
then,  see  that  we  have  the  ships.  There  is  no 
danger  yet,  or  in  the  immediate  future.  Ger- 
many is  not  ready,  nor  can  she  be  for  some  dec- 
ades. The  Germans  are  hostile,  increasingly  so  ; 
and  they  believe  we  are  degenerating.  Let  us 
not,  spretd  conscientid — pass  on  unmindful.  Let 
us  strengthen  our  fleet.  It  behooves  us  to  be 
ready." 

John  Bull's  Worst  Enemy— Himself  ! 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  the  Montldy  Revieiu,  sets 
himself  to  combat  the  idea  that  the  German 
Government  is  any  more  friendly  to  England 
than  the  German  people.  He  says  that  it  is  well 
to  get  rid  of  two  delusions  :  first,  that  the  anti- 
British  feeling  in  Germany  is  artificially  stimu- 
lated ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  an  affair  only  of 
the  press  and  lower  orders,  and  does  not  alfect 
politicians.  German  commerce  has  been  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  at  present  it 
is  passing  through  a  severe  industrial  crisis.  To 
the  feeling  of  trade  rivalry  there  has  been  added 
the  intense  ^bitterness  engendered  by  the  Boer 
war.  The  spark  that  fired  the  mine  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  long-protracted  Boer  war. 
During  that  war,  an ti- British  feeling  has  in- 
creased from  rivalry  and  envy  to  dislike  and 
bitterness.  England  seems  to  have  lost  her  mas- 
terfulness. She  fails  to  command  the  respect 
which  is  born  of  fear,  and  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  our  foreign  policy  is  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  it  is  opportunist.  Mr.  Colquhoun  does 
not  think  that  anything  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  making  alliances  to  counteract  either  Ger- 
many or  Russia.     He  thinks  that  it  is  in  an  atti- 
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tudc  of  rofoi-m,  ami  self -reform,  and  not  in  any 
opportunist  nianipulalion  of  Continental  I'ival- 
ries,  that  England's  safety  lies.  .John  Bull  must 
wake  up,  not  only  from  the  somnolence  of  the 
past,  but  from  his  present  nightmare  of  unwor- 
thy fears  and  imaginings. 


THE  ENGLISH  REVIEWS  ON  LORD  ROSEBERY'S 
CHESTERFIELD  SPEECH. 

THE  National  Review  is  dubious  about  Lord 
Rosebery's  attitude,  and  suggests  that  his 
speech  has  done  more  harm  than  good. 

' '  No  public  meeting  in  recent  years  had  been 
so  extraordinarily  boomed,  and  no  political  pro- 
nouncement had  been  so  keenly  anticipated  as 
Lord  Kosebery's  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  on  the 
whole  he  succeeded  in  satisfying  expectations. 
But  if  this  oi"ation  is  merely  an  isolated  incursion 
into  national  affairs,  to  be  followed  by  absence 
and  apathy,  it  will  effect  nothing.  "We  shall 
simply  have  had  one  more  speech.  Its  success 
depends  entirely  on  its  sequel,  in  the  shape  of 
sustained  energy  and  action  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker.  We  have  got  over  the  delusion  of  child- 
hood that  statesmanship  can  be  meted  out  pei" 
column.  The  times  demand  a  great  deal  more 
than  eloquence,  or  even  wisdom  of  utterance." 

It  condemns  his  suggestion  that  England 
should  negotiate  with  Paul  Kriiger,  because,  un- 
like Bismarck  and  Pitt,  England  proposes  to  ad- 
minister the  territories  which  she  claims  to  have 
annexed. 

"We  cannot  see,  therefore,  wliat  inducement 
is  offered  to  President  Ki'iiger  and  his  entourage 
to  open  negotiations,  though  they  may  welcome 
the  suggestion  by  a  man  of  Lord  Rosebery's  posi- 
tion and  popularity  as  a  symptom  that  Great 
Britain  is  weakening  and  growing  weary  of  the 
war.  Under  the  future  settlement  of  South 
Africa,  as  sketched  by  the  ex-premier,  there 
would  be  no  positions  attractive  either  to  ex-Pres- 
ident Kriiger  or  ex-President  Steyn." 

"Uncertainty  and  Hysteria." 

Blackioood' s  Magazine,  in  "  Musings  Without 
Method,"  deals  very  severely  with  Lord  Rose- 
bery.  It  declares  that  the  importance  of  the 
Chesterfield  speech  has  been  monstrously  over- 
rated ;  that  thei'e  was  no  ci'isis  to  need  the  inter- 
vention of  Lord  Rosebery  ;  that  the  country  is 
perfectly  well  satisfied  with  the  government.  The 
fictitious  importance  ascribed  to  the  Chesterfield 
speech  was  due  to  skillful  advertisement.  Lord 
Rosebery's  record  is  one  of  uncertainty  and  of 
hysteria.  His  intellect  is  never  free  from  levity  ; 
he  has  been  ti'ied  and  found  wanting.  His  speech 
at  Chesterfield,  if   regarded   as  an   impeachment 


of  the  government,  monstrously  failed.  His 
charges  he  either  withdrew  oi'  failed  to  sustain. 
Most  of  them,  besides,  were  frivolous.  His  pro- 
posals were  fantastic  and  futile.  He  gave  with 
one  hand  and  took  back  with  tlie  othei-.  The 
mountebaidc  in  politics  could  go  no  furtlier  than 
he  went  in  suggesting  that  Mr.  Kriiger  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  should  smoke  a  friendly  cigar  in 
some  parlor.  His  destructive  criticism  was  feeble 
and  vague  ;  of  constructive  policy,  he  had  none. 
He  quoted  historical  parallels,  and  delivered 
homilies  which  proved  that  he  had  a  blunted 
sense  both  of  history  and  of  politics.  He  has 
not  solved  one  of  the  questions  which  perplex  his 
party.  The  theatrical  display  at  Chesterfield  was 
amusing  enough  while  it  lasted,  but  it  had  little 
influence  outside  the  journals  which  advertised  it 
into  notoriety. 

"A  Remarkable  Personal  Triumph." 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  in  the  chronique  of  the  month 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  indignantly  repels  the 
accusation  that  Lord  Rosebery's  success  was  due 
to  skillful  advertising.  He  says  that  at  Chester- 
field Lord  Rosebery  did  more  than  any  sane  man 
had  dared  to  hope  that  he  would  accomplish,  and 
that  after  his. speech  "  he  stands  upon  a  platform 
not  only  far  more  solid,  but  even  higher,  than 
that  which  he  occupied  when  he  was  the  subject 
of  the  wild  speculations  of  the  multitude."  it 
has  promoted  Liberal  unity  ;  and  a  great  body 
of  men  who  recently  looked  upon  Lord  Rosebery 
with  suspicion  and  dislike  have  welcomed  him  as 
an  ally  and  a  leader  in  the  work  on  which  their 
hearts  are  set.  The  speech  was  a  remarkable 
personal  triumph  of  the  speaker.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  war  broke  out,  it  seems  as  if  we 
might  see  something  like  unity  restored  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Liberal  opposition.  No  deposition 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  would  be 
involved  in  Lord  Rosebery's  return  to  his  old 
position. 

A  Rosebery-Chamberlain  Combination. 

"  Calclias,"  in  the  Fortnigldly  Reviev)  for  Jan- 
nary,  pleads  for  a  combination  Rosebery-Cham- 
berlain cabinet.  He  says  :  "Lord  Rosebery  has 
completed,  for  his  part,  the  work  which  he  has 
pursued  on  parallel  lines  with  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
— of  destroying  every  distinction  of  principle  in 
English  political  life.'.' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  "with  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Irish  alliance  and  its  consequences. 
Liberal  Imperialism  becomes  precisely  the  same 
thing,  in  essence,  as  Liberal  Unionism."  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Rosebeiy,  he  declares, 
agree  in  everything  except  in  their  opinion  of 
each   other,      in   the    vital    characteristics  of  the 
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statesraansliip  to  wliicli  they  both  aspire,  they  are 
as  much  alike  as  a  pair  of  gloves.  The  thumbs 
may  be  on  different  sides,  but  that  is  all.  "  Be- 
tween Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  there 
is  no  longer  any  substantial  difference  of  convic- 
tions or  of  aims."  His  speech  at  Chesterfield 
was  the  sweeping  aside  of  the  Gladstonian  tradi- 
tion upon  tlie  Irish  question.  But  while  welcom- 
ing that  and  every  other  scrap  of  evidence  that 
shows  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  at  one  with  the  man 
whom  the  Liberal  party  most  dislikes  and  dis- 
trusts, "  Calchas "  is  not  satisfied.  He  says: 
"The  country  begins  to  fear  that  the  ex -premier 
is  the  great  sentimentalist  of  politics,  and  that 
what  may  give  him  power  over  popular  emotion 
is  pi'ecisely  what  may  make  him  perilous  in  office. 
His  attack  upon  the  government  was  a  passage 
of  theatrical  display,  and  not  a  surgical  work  of 
intellectual  criticism." 

But  "Calchas,"  although  he  admires  Lord 
Rosebery,  thinks  that  he  needs  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  his  complement.  The  mass  of  the  nation  feels 
that  it  wants  him,  and  yet  feels  that  it  needs  se- 
curity for  him.  Its  admiration  of  his  qualities 
and  its  perception  of  his  weaknesses  are  alike  in- 
creased. His  speech  brought  the  moment  very 
near  which  will  either  establish  or  extinguish  him. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH  STATESMEN. 
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AN  American  Publicist,  who  for  many  years 
has  given  close  attention  to  British  poli- 
tics," supplies  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  with  his 
views  of  certain  British  statesmen,  which  are  ac- 
companied by  admirable  "caricature-portraits." 

LORD    ROSEBERY    AND    MR.    BALFOUR. 

Lord  Rosebery  comes  first.  The  writer  declares 
that  there  are  several  Lord  Roseberys,  and  enu- 
merates the  foreign  minister,  the  prime  minister, 
the  party  leader,  the  winner  of  two  Derbys,  the 
man  of  letters,  the  great  landlord,  the  millionaire, 
and  a  friend  of  the  King.  The  writer  indulges 
in  a  warm  eulogy  of  his  genius,  his  charm,  his 
beautiful  private  life,  his  humor,  yet  acknowl- 
edges a  lack  of  decision  of  character.     He  says  : 

' '  There  is  the  key  to  his  public  character.  He 
is  a  diplomatist  rather  than  a  national  leader. 
He  is  adroit,  ingenious,  fertile  in  devices,  baffled 
by  no  perplexity,  misled  by  no  adversary,  capable 
of  surprises,  capable  of  a  gTeat  policy.  He  thinks 
long  and  hard  ;  he  exhausts  a  subject.  His  re- 
semblance to  Mr.  Gladstone  lies  there,  and  there 
it  stops.  Mr.  Gladstone  also  saw  all  sides,  but 
he  chose  one.  .  .  .  Lord  Rosebery  has  spent 
part  of  his  very  brilliant  political  career  in  build- 
ing forts  on  which  he  presently  displays  a  flag  of 
truce.     His  detachment  of  mind  is  a  political  de- 


tect. To  recover  the  authority  he  has  renounced, 
he  needs  but  to  simplify  his  politics." 

But  "  there  is  no  taint  of  diplomacy  in  his 
patriotism,  any  more  than  in  his  friendships." 

Mr.  Balfour  also  is  sketched  very  sympathetic- 
ally. He  is  described  as  "in  the  good  sense  of  the 
word,  a  dilettante — a  lover,  before  all  things,  of 
letters  and  of  the  arts."  The  writer  uses  tlx; 
phrases  "  sweetness  and  light,"  ^'careless  ease  and 
crushing  power,"  as  indicative  of  his  distinction. 

The  writer  commends  to  his  own  countrymen  a 
note  which  is  common  to  both  statesmen  and  most 
Englishmen  :    ' '  They  both  have  simplicity." 

LEADERS,     NOMINAL    AND    POTENTIAL. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  ranked  as  a 
parliamentarian  of  the  second  order  :  "A  leader 
for  men  who  won't  follow."  It  is  not  Sir  Henry's 
way  to  think  things  out  for  himself.  As  min- 
ister of  war,  he  was  much  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 
manent clerks  who  bear  sway  in  Pall  Mall. 

Of  Mr.  Asquith,  it  is  said  ' '  he  might,  if  he 
would,  stand  alone."  He  "naturally  likes  the 
erect  position." 

"No  man  ever  questioned  his  uprightness,  few 
audiences  ever  proved  obdurate  to  his  eloquence  ; 
and  whenever  the  party  to  which  he  belongs  in 
the  House  really  wants  to  be  led,  they  will  be 
likely  to  ask  Mr.  Asquith  to  lead  them.  But  it 
will  be  on  condition  that  they  are  prepared  to 
follow." 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

BARON  PIERRE  DE  COUBERTIN  contrib- 
utes to  the  Fortnightly  Review  an  appreciation 
of  his  friend  M.  Delcasse,  the  French  minister 
for  foreia;n  affairs,  whom  he  describes  as  "The 
Chancellor  of  the  French  Republic,"  and  whom 
he  regards  as  admirably  qualified  to  serve  the 
state  either  as  president  or  as  prime  minister. 
The  baron  is  able  to  make  out  a  very  good  case 
for  his  friend.  He  has  not  only  held  office  longer 
than  any  other  foreign  minister  of  the  French 
republic,  but  he  has  been,  either  by  good  luck  or 
by  good-  management,  singularly  fortunate  in 
avoiding  serious  difficulties  and  settling  many 
smaller  ones. 

When  M.  Delcasse  took  office,  in  1897,  he  found 
the  French  foreign  office  on  bad  terms  with  the 
United  States  owing  to  French  sympathy  with 
Spain.  Mai'chand  was  steadily  forging  his  way 
toward  the  Nile,  where  he  emerged  at  Fashoda 
almost  before  Delcasse  had  settled  himself  in 
the  saddle.  Relations  with  Russia  were  uncer- 
tain, with  Germany  cold,  with  Italy  distrustful. 
In  the  near  East,  France  was  discredited  by  the 
Sultan's  defiance  of  the  European  Concert  in  the 
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matter  of  tlio  Armenian  massacres.  As  the  re- 
sult of  four  years  of  M.  Delcasso's  policy  at  the 
foreio-n  office,  Haron  Coubertin  reports  as  follows  : 

' '  And  now  the  Russian  alliance  is  consolidated ; 
there  is  a  better  understanding  with  Italy ;  France 
lias  gained  the  alienated  sympathy  of  the  United 
States,  without  losing  tliat  of  Spain  ;  friendly  re- 
lations are  established  with  England  ;  French 
prestige  is  restored  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  French 
influence  is  growing  in  the  far  East.  These  are 
the  results  achieved  in  the  last  four  years." 

This  result  is  so  considerable  that  it  almost 
reconciles  Baron  Coubertin  to  the  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau  cabinet,  whose  domestic  policy  he  dislikes 
on  account  of  its  socialistic  leanings. 

THK    RUSSIAN    ALLIANCE    REMODELED. 

Proceeding  to  describe  in  detail  the  doings  of 
M.  Delcass^  at  the  foreign  office,  Baron  de  Cou- 
bertin reports  that  he  quite  changed  the  nature 
of  the  Franco- Russian  alliance.  It  began  by 
being  a  purely  defensive  alliance.  Even  M. 
Hanotaux  only  secured  its  recognition  in  an  after- 
dinner  speech.  But  M.  Delcasse  changed  it  from 
a  merely  defensive  alliance  into  a  virtual  union 
between  the  two  powers  to  secure  cooperative 
action  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

"  Communications  became  incessant,  ministers 
consulted  each  other  on  every  subject,  and  tried 
to  act  in  accordance  with  each  other  in  every 
affair  of  any  importance.  This  frequent  inter- 
change of  negotiations  and  opinions  ended  in 
securing  for  the  French  minister  a  very  pow- 
erful personal  influence  with  our  allies.  The 
Czar  Nicholas  has  absolute  confidence  in  M.  Del- 
casse. On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  some 
difficulty  arose,  he  was  heard  to  say  :  '  Delcasse 
will  arrange  all  that.'  " 

THE    FASHODA    DIFFICULTY. 

It  was  M.  Delcasse  who  discreetly  but  firmly 
impressed  upon  the  Czar  the  necessity  of  revisit- 
ing France,  who  drew  out  in  detail,  three  months 
in  advance,  a  complete  programme  which  the 
Emperor  approved  at  once.  In  dealing  with  the 
Fashoda  question,  Baron  de  Coubertin' says  that 
when  Sir  E.  Monson  came  to  call  upon  him,  very 
likely  with  an  ultimatum  in  his  pocket,  which 
would  have  spoiled, everything,  M.  Delcasse  fore- 
stalled him  with  a  phrase.  "  You  may  count 
upon  my  good-will,"  said  he,  "provided  you 
don't  ask  impossibilities."  The  British  ambassa- 
dor foresaw  that  there  were  impossibilities,  and 
that  the  immediate  recall  of  Marchand  was  one  of 
them.  It  would  be  demanding  satisfaction  of  a 
sort  which  no  French  minister  could  consent  to 
give.  Baron  de  Coubertin  says  that  it  was  the 
Delcass^  note  which  was  the  basis  of  negotiations 


M.  delcasse; 
(French  minister  of  foreign  affairs.) 

between  the  powers  that  took  part  in  the  Peking 
expedition. 

HIS    MEDITERRANEAN    POLICY. 

In  Morocco,  M.  Delcasso's  intervention  was 
effected  with  an  energy  none  the  less  tempered 
by  prudence.  In  the  near  East,  he  acted  with 
such  moderation,  vigor,  and  adroitness  that  the 
congratulations  which  he  received  on  the  issue  of 
the  conflict  were  the  most  deserved  ever  ad- 
dressed by  a  foreign  government  to  a  French 
statesman.  He  established  a  happier  under- 
standing between  France  and  Italy,  and  although 
he  did  not  create  a  Franco -Italian  alliance,  he  re- 
stored a  most  fruitful  and  profitable  friendship. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  SUCCESS. 

Having  thus  set  out  the  successful  achieve- 
ments of  M.  Delcasse,  Baron  de  Coubertin  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  what  is  his  secret.  How  is  it 
that  he  has  succeeded  where  so  many  ministers 
have  failed  ?  He  attributes  it  at  first  to  his  im- 
mense power  of  work.  He  takes  no  holidays, 
and  has  given  up  every  sort  of  distraction.  He 
reflects  more  than  he  reads,  and  he  polishes  and 
repolishes,  without  ceasing,  every  phrase.  He  is 
not  satisfied  until  he  finds  the  exact  expression 
of  his  idea.  Hence  that  appearance  of  sober  re- 
flection which  characterizes  all  utterances  of  his. 
He  is  a  man  who  in  private  life  is  full  of  anima- 
tion and  ardor,  but  in  public  he  is  the  most  silent 
and  discreet  of  persons,  who  always  takes  the 
precaution  of  reading  his  declarations  in  the  trib- 
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une.  He  has  the  gift  of  apt  phrasing,  sum- 
ming up  a  whole  situation,  or  crystallizing  opin- 
ion. He  is  independent  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  He  lias  high  views  and  a  fine  breadth  of 
character,  and  has  hitherto  refused  to  be  identi- 
fied with  any  parliamentary  group.  Thus,  taking 
him  all  in  all,  Baron  de  Coubertin  sums  up  by 
declaring  that  M.  Delcasse  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  statesmen  of  the  third  republic, 
who  will  figure  finely  beside  Thiers,  Gambetta, 
Carnot,  and  Ferry.  He  has  all  the  moral  au- 
thority of  the  chancellor  of  a  great  empire. 
Every  one  trusts  him,  for  they  know  that  his 
word  is  unshakable,  his  proceedings  open,  and 
his  aim  honest. 


THE  BOY  KING  ALFONSO. 

THE  young  King  of  Spain,  Alfonso  XIII.,  is 
the  subject  of  a  sketch,  by  Mr.  John  Bell, 
in  the  Temple  Magazine.  The  youth  born  in  1886 
will  assume  royal  functions  in  a  few  months,  but 


KING  ALFONSO  XIII.  OF  SPAIN. 

will  first  make  a  tour  of  the  courts  of  Europe. 
This  will  be  the  finishing  touch  to  his  education, 
which    has    been    arduous   and    thorough.      Due 


tribute  is  paid  to  the  sedulous  devotion  of  his 
mother  in  the  rearing  of  what  seemed  to  be  so 
frail  a  life.  His  first  teacher  was  a  Basque  nurse, 
and  his  second  an  English  governess,  from  whom 
he  learned  to  speak  and  write  our  language  witii 
facility.      Mr.  Bell  adds  : 

"The  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  is  a 
strong  point  with  Alfonso.  Besides  his  knowl- 
edge of  English,  he  can  also  speak  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  ;  so  that  when  he  goes  the  round 
of  the  courts  he  will  be  able  to  feel  at  home  with 
the  numerous  royal  personages  and  great  states- 
men he  meets." 

A    BOY    REGIMENT. 

Since  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  has  been  under 
military  instruction.  A  live  military  toy  was 
procured  for  him. 

"  The  better  to  enable  the  young  king  to  under- 
stand soldiering,  a  regiment  of  boys  was  raised 
at  San  Sebastian  for  his  special  benefit.  These 
youthful  warriors  were  equipped  in  every  way 
like  full-grown  soldiers.  They  even  had  their 
own  special  band.  Naturally,  the  young  king 
took  a  great  interest  in  this  boy  regiment. 
Mounted  on  his  pony,  he  attended  drill,  and  he 
was  particular  about  the  band  and  the  music  it 
played." 

HIS    LOVE    OF    THE    ARMY. 

When  he  was  fourteen,  he  took  charge  of  tac- 
tical movements,  and  recently,  at  the  maneuvers, 
he  "surprised  everybody  by  remaining  seven 
hours  in  the  saddle  "  and  being  "  as  fresh  as  paint " 
at  the  end  of  the  day.     Mr.  Bell  proceeds  : 

' '  He  loves  the  army.  Those  who  saw  him  in 
the  palace  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  had  abundant  evidence  of  this 
fact.  Efforts  were  made  to  keep  bad  news  from 
him,  but  he  insisted  on  learning  the  truth  ;  and 
when  disaster  after  disaster  shattered  the  Spanish 
army,  he  grew  sad  and  despondent,  and  never 
slept  at  night.  He  pleaded  often  to  be  allowed 
to  visit  his  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  and 
his  mother  took  care  that  his  anxiety  for  their 
comfort  should  be  allayed." 

He  cherishes  hopes,  it  seems,  of  recovering 
Spain's  naval  greatness. 

Mr.  Bell  acknowledges  that ' '  Alfonso  does  not 
belie  his  appearance  ;  he  is  not  robust.  He  is 
narrow-chested,  and  it  is  openly  suggested  that 
he  is  consumptive."  Yet  "a  large  section  of  the 
Spanish  people,  who  think  that  the  boy  king 
stands  between  them  and  a  revolution,  do  not  as- 
sociate him  with  a  short  life." 

Mr.  Bell  thinks  the  two  elements  of  danger  for 
the  young  monarch  are  Carlism  and  republican- 
ism— the  latter  being  the  more  formidable. 
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THE  EXPECTED  REVOLUTION  IN  SPAIN. 

IN  the  (\mtemporury  Kevieio,  Mr.  John  Fore- 
man, writing  a  brief  but  very  compact  paper, 
warns  us  that  we  may  expect  a  revohition  in 
Spain  at  any  moment. 

A    WEYLEK    PRONUNCIAMKNTO. 

General  "Weyler,  together  with  a  prominent 
Deputy  who  was  concerned  in  the  Dupuy  de 
Lome  incident  at  Washington  and  a  general  of 
lii vision  who  only  a  year  ago  enjoyed  tlie  favor 
and  confidence  of  the  Queen-Regent,  are  the  men 
who  are  going  to  upset  the  pi'esent  dynasty. 
With  one  of  them,  Mr.  Foreman  tells  us,  he  has 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy  for  several  years. 
Their  programme  is  a  military  pronunciamento 
and  the  seizure  of  the  government  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  army.  They  argue  tliat  every  step  on 
the  road  to  freedom  and  progress  in  Spain  has 
been  gained  by  violence.  There  never  was  a 
happy  and  contented  nation  existing  under  a 
Bourbon  monarch,  and  a  revolution  would  give 
hope  to  fatalists  who  regard  the  present  regime 
with  positive  despair.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
believe  that  even  a  revolution  could  save  Spain, 
if  Mr.  Foreman  be  right  as  to  the  universality  of 
official  corruption  and  the  absence  of  anything 
that  could  be  described  as  patriotism. 

WHY    SPAIN    WENT    TO    WAR. 

His  account  of  the  explanation  given  him  by  a 
politician  of  high  rank  as  to  why  Spain  went  to 


OENEFfAL  WEYI^ER. 


war  with  the  United  States  in  1898  illustrates 
the  kind  of  public  spirit  which  prevails  in  the 
Peninsula. 

"Patriotism,  he  said,  did  not  influence  any 
one  in  a  position  to  decide  between  peace  and 
war.  The  Queen's  first  thought  was  the  safety 
of  her  family  and  dynasty  ;  Sagasta  feared  he 
might  lose  his  office  and  popularity  ;  and  the 
genei-als  could  only  express  their  willingness  to 
support  any  resolution  of  the  goveiniment,  with- 
out discussing  its  probable  issue,  for  fear  of  being 
accused  of  cowardice.  Then  there  were  others 
who  very  clearly  foresaw  the  chance  of  promo- 
tion, if  they  came  out  of  the  fray  alive,  whatever 
the  result  of  the  war  might  be.  The  populace, 
supported  by  the  clergy,  clamored  for  war,  while 
Don  Carlos  issued  a  manifesto  threatening  to 
raise  his  standard  if  Cuba  were  yielded  to  Amer- 
ica. If  the  Queen  had  opposed  these  collective 
forces,  her  throne  would  liave  been  swept  away, 
and  when  the  safety  of  her  dynasty  and  that  of 
her  adopted  country  hung  in  opposite  scales  she 
did  not  hesitate  on  which  side  to  throw  her  in- 
fluence. But,  he  added,  after  all,  the  loss  of  her 
colonies  is  entirely  due  to  an  unforeseen  event — 
the  moral  support  given  by  England  to  America  ; 
and  the  present  generation  can  never  forget  Eng- 
land's unfriendly  intervention." 

There  is  great  popular  discontent,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  are  in  a  majority  in 
the  country.  The  government  is  at  its  wits'  end 
for  money,  and  even  to  avert  the  threatened 
revolution  it  cannot  dispense  with  the  consumer's 
tax,  which  is  levied  upon  all  food,  excepting 
bread,  entering  the  towns.  This  tax  produces 
$13,000,000  for  the  national  treasury  and  |10,- 
000,000  for  the  municipalities.  It  seems  to  be 
an  octroi  of  the  most  crushing  kind.  All  wine 
taken  into  Barcelona  pays  a  tax  of  433  per  cent., 
and  into  Madrid,  of  200  per  cent.,  ad  valorem. 
Spanish  trade  has  suffered  considerably  by  the 
loss  of  the  trade  with  Cuba.  The  charges  for 
the  army  and  navy  cannot  be  reduced,  for  al- 
though there  is  no  navy  to  speak  of,  the  number 
of  naval  officers  remains  the  same  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  war.  Only  10  per  cent,  of  the  Span- 
iards, according  to  Mr.  Foreman's  estimate,  are 
honest  taxpayei's.  The  others  cheat  the  revenue 
to  the  uttermost  of  their  capacity. 

THE    PRIESTS    AND    CARLISM. 

Priestly  influence,  which  has  no  connection  at 
all  with  religion,  undermines  all  attempts  at  so- 
cial pi'ogress.  Carlism'  is  simply  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  the  Clerical  party,  wielded  by  the 
Spanish  hierarchy.  Whenever  the  priests  are 
threatened,  one  hears  of  Carlist  risings  in  the 
Pyrenees.      When  the  proposed  radical  measures 
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are   withdrawn,  tlie  Carlist    bogy  is    locked    up 


again. 


Mr.  Foreman's  conclusion  is  that  the  Clericals, 
the  Catalanists,  and  the  Republicans  aim  at  such 
different  goals  that  nothing  but  the  stern  rule  of 
a  strong  man  will  suffice  to  secure  unity  of  action. 


ITALY  AND  HER  SOCIALISTS. 

MR.  H.  W.  WOLFF  writes  a  very  interest- 
ing article  in  the  Westmiiister  Revieiv  under 
this  heading.  He  maintains  that  the  Socialists 
in  Italy  are  doing  an  admirable  work,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  most  of  them  would  on  closer  exami- 
nation reveal  themselves  as  no  Socialists  at  all. 
They  are  accused  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  all 
mischief  that  occurs  in  the  Peninsula,  whereas 
he  maintains  that  they  are  the  origin  of  nearly  all 
the  good  that  is  being  done  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time.  He  says  that  all  Italy  is  now  astir 
with  life  which  their  action  has  infused  into  the 
nation.  It  is  by  dint  of  their  activity,  their  or- 
ganizing skill,  and  their  close  touch  with  the 
humbler  classes  that  the  so-called  Socialists  have 
become  practically  the  masters  of  the  Italian  co- 
operative movement,  leaving  the  older  fathers  of 
the  movement  behind  in  the  race. 

WHAT    THEY    HAVE    DONE. 

They  organize  free  shelters  most  effectively, 
they  have  sent  a  stimulus  into  the  remotest  cran- 
nies of  the  working  man's  life,  and  whatever 
their  ultimate  object  may  be,  they  do  undoubted 
social  good.  They  have  in  Ravenna  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree  improved  by  peaceable  means  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  put  a  stop  to  the  inhuman 
employment  of  child  labor  for  exceptionally  long 
hours,  at  a  miserable  wage,  in  pestiferous  rice 
swamps.  Not  only  have  the  Socialists  done  use- 
ful work  themselves,  but  they  have  stimulated 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  exert  itself  in  the  same 
field. 

' '  The  remarkable  activity  on  economic  and 
social  ground,  in  Italy,  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  at  present  the  talk  of  the  world.  The  Church 
is  raising  up  cooperative  societies  of  the  best  de- 
scription by  the  hundred.  It  has  already  cov- 
ered the  northern  dioceses  with  more  than  a  thou- 
sand useful  village  banks.  It  is  teaching  the 
small  cultivators,  systematically  neglected  by  the 
government  and  Parliament,  and  oppressed  by 
grasping  landlords  and  even  more  exacting  mid- 
dlemen, how  to  make  their  butter  and  cheese, 
press  their  wine,  buy  their  manures,  seeds,  and 
implements,  rent  their  land,  all  in  common,  and 
all  on  more  economical  terms.  It  is  teaching 
them  how  to  farm  to  better  advantage,  and  many 
more  such  thino-s." 


The  excessive  taxation  of  Italy,  and  the  protec- 
tive tariff  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, have  thrown  a  burden  greater  than  can 
l)e  born(;  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Jaborei's. 
They  have  become  Socialists  as  a  kind  of  pi-otest, 
but  their  socialism,  so  far,  has  gone  little  further 
than  asking  that  the  Italian  Government  should 
adopt  the  same  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  toiler  that  are  already  provided  by  the 
Bi'itish  factory  acts.  The  Socialists  have  stirred 
up  no  political  agitation,  but  they  have  taught 
the  laboring  and  cultivating  classes  the  value  of 
economic  combination  and  self-help.  They  seem 
to  create  prosperity  out  of  nothing. 

The  Socialists  are  also  applying  themselves  to 
the  settlement  of  the  housing  question.  ''  Here, 
surely,"  says  Mr.  Wolff,  "is  social  reform — work 
among  the  poor  ;"  and  something  far  better  than 
charity,  comparing  admirably  with  the  state-so- 
cialist action  of  tlie  government, — reforming  work 
which  detractors  attempt  to  deny  in  vain.  North- 
ern Italy  is  full  of  it.  Here  is  good,  needful,  sub- 
stantial work  being  done. 


WHY  THE  ANTI-JEWISH  MOVEMENT  SUCCEEDS. 

MEDOUARD  DRUMONT,  the  editor  of  the 
•  Libre  Parole,  contributes  to  the  National 
Revieiu  for  January  a  paper  on  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion in  Fx'ance,  in  which  he  explains  how  it  is 
that  his  book  achieved  such  astonishing  success. 
He  says  : 

"  If  we  have  so  rapidly  gained  our  position  in 
public  opinion,  it  is  solely  because  we  represent 
interests,  taking  the  word  in  its  most  noble  and 
elevated  sense,  for  I  am  speaking  of  respectable, 
legitimate,  and  sacred  interests — e.g.,  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  labor, 
to  think  and  believe  what  he  wishes,  to  be  neither 
molested,  outraged,  nor  robbed  ;  to  enjoy,  in 
fact,  to  the  full  extent,  liberty  and  happiness  in 
the  country  of  his  forefathei's.  In  order  to  give 
a  clear  and  complete  exposition  of  our  thesis,  it 
would  be  requisite  to  survey  the  history  of  France. 
The  Hebrew  triumph  only  attained  its  apogee 
when  Gambetta  came  to  the  front,  a  statesman  in 
whose  veins,  as  is  well  known,  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  Jewish  blood.  When  opportunism 
was  once  enthroned,  then  began  that  unforget- 
table series  of  discomfitures,  failures,  catastrophes, 
and  financial  scandals  which  finally  exhausted  the 
resources  of  France.  Among  many  other  catas- 
trophes can  be  cited  that  of  the  Union  General, 
the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  the  collapse  in  metals, 
the  ruinous  conventions  with  the  railway  com- 
panies, the  catastrophe  of  Panama,  and  of  the 
Southern  railways,  and  the  sudden  slump  in  the 
gold  mines.      In  all  these  craslies  invariably  ap- 
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peared  the  sinister  figure  of  the  Jew,  who  was 
never  on  the  losing  side,  but  always  a  winner — a 
duj)er  of  dupes.  The  newspapers  used  to  ring 
with  the  names  of  Hebrews  who  had  come  f)'om 
no  one  knew  wliere  without  a  I'ed  cent  and  per- 
haps within  two  days  found  themselves  the  own- 
ers of  immense  fortunes.  Whence  had  these 
millions  come  ?  Clearly  from  tlie  pockets  of  the 
French  people.  The  latter  did  not  at  first  appre- 
ciate what  was  happening  to  them.  They  real- 
ized that  they  had  been  robbed,  but  they  failed 
completely  to  understand  the  mechanics  of  the 
operation.  When  at  last  they  discovered  the 
thieves,  there  was  an  explosion  of  very  natural 
and  legitimate  rage.  Then  was  heard  among  us 
the  cry,  '  A  has  les  Juifs, '  just  as  an  Englishman 
who  has  been  robbed  by  a  pickpocket  shouts 
'  Stop  thief  !  '  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  police- 
man." 

M.  Drumont  notes  with  grim  satisfaction  the 
beginning  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Eng- 
land.     He  says  : 

"It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  wherever 
the  Jew  penetrates,  there  is  an  agent  of  discord, 
a  leaven  of  dissolution  and  corruption,  which  ulti- 
mately eats  into  the  hardest  metal.  I  am  told  that 
even  England  is  waking  up,  and  that  recently  a 
serious  solicitude  has  been  expressed  with  regard 
to  the  Jewish  question.  I  will  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  this  is  joyful  news.  If  only  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view,  it  would  be  intensely 
interesting  to  see  a  struggle  between  the  practical 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  crafty  Hebrew." 


THE  COMMERCIAL  FUTURE  OF  THE  HOLY 
LAND. 

AN  age  which  looks  upon  the  clustered  crosses 
of  the  British  flag  as  a  "  most  valuable 
commercial  asset"  will  not  be  shocked  by  hear- 
ing of  "the  commercial  future  of  Palestine," 
about  which  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  writes  in  the 
English  Illustrated.  Speaking  fii'st  of  its  politi- 
cal prospects,  he  says  : 

'  ♦  As  to  what  will  be  the  paramount  power 
politically,  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  Turkish 
empire  will  long  remain  to  the  Turk,  for  before 
the  Holy  Places  of  Islam  could  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  infidel,  the  countless  millions  of 
Islam,  black,  white,  and  negroid,  in  North  Af- 
rica, in  India,  in  China,  in  the  Sahara,  in  the 
Soudan,  already  secretly  organized,  would  unite 
in  one  of  the  bloodiest  holy  wars  in  history. 
The  Sultan  will  always  be  at  least  the  suzerain  of 
Palestine,  and  I  can  say  positively  the  present 
Sultan  is  in  sympathy  with  its  inevitable  develop- 
ment." 

A  few  particulars  of  present  trade  are  given. 


Palestine  exported,  in  1900,  $45,550  worth  of 
olive  oil,  which  goes  to  France,  is  mixed  witli 
French  oil,  and  goes  round  the  world  as  such. 
The  grapes  of  Eshcol  make  an  excellent  Sauterne 
wine,  and  go  out  as  Malaga  muscatels.  But  ' '  the 
greatest  export  of  Palestine  is  soap  !  "  Soap 
formed  one-third  of  all  exports  in  1899.  It  is 
chiefly  made  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Shechem. 
Oranges  are  exported  at  the  rate  of  |375,000  a 
year.  Other  exports  are  watermelons,  sesame, 
lupines,  and  beans.  Imports  remain  about  $2.  - 
000,000  annually,  about  |600,000  below  the  an- 
nual export,  the  difference  being  made  up  by  the 
annual  swarm  of  pilgrims  and  tourists.  The 
chief  imports  are  cotton  goods,  coffee,  sugar,  rice, 
and  flour.  Cotton  import  has  increased,  soap 
export  has  decreased  ;  whence  Mr.  Zangwill  in- 
fers "another  index  of  a  rising  population — a 
soap-using  population — clothed  in  cotton,  and  ad- 
dicted to  coffee. "  Of  the  competing  nations,  ' '  the 
best  customer  of  Palestine  is  England.  England, 
however,  only  sells  in  Palestine'  half  as  much  as 
she  buys  from  it.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
sells  to  it  about  as  much  as  England  buys,  while 
buying  considerably  less." 

Tlie  shipping  of  1900  showed  an  increase  of 
148  ships  and  100,000  tons.  But  English  ship- 
ping decreased  by  27  ships  and  11,000  tons,  while 
every  other  great  power  increased  its  shipping. 
"  Germany  doubled  her  shipping,  sold  45  per  cent, 
more,  and  bought  20  per  cent,  more."  "It  is 
Germany  that  is  now  pushing  her  way  most 
markedly  in  the  Holy  Land."  The  Germans 
have  introduced  a  new  bank  at  Jaffa,  oil  engines 
for  irrigation,  and  wine  settlements.  The  Jewish 
colonies  have  introduced  tobacco-growing. 


WHICH  NATION  DRINKS  THE  MOST? 

MR.  J.  HOLT  SCHOOLING  contributes  to 
the  Fortniglitly  Review  a  brief  paper,  il- 
lustrated by  a  diagram,  as  to  tlie  comparative 
consumption  of  liquor  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  in  this  department  John 
Bull  rules  the  world.  He  may  be  passed  by  the 
Germans  and  Americans  in  manufactures  and  in 
commerce,  but  in  drinking  he  is  supreme.  The 
yearly  consumption  of  drink  per  head  of  popula- 
tion in  the  last  five  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury showed  an  average  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  33.1  gallons  ;  in  France,  32.3  ;  in  Germany, 
29.9,  while  in  the  United  States  the  average  was 
only  14.2.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  John  Bull 
is  not  so  far  ahead  in  his  cups  as  he  was  ten  years 
ago.  His  rivals  are  gaining  upon  him  even  in 
this  department.  If  the  consumption  of  drink 
during  the  years  1880-1900  be  taken  at  100,  the 
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consumption  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  cen- 
tury would  be,  respectively,  as  follows  :  Germany, 
123  ;  France,  132  ;  United  States,  120,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  113. 

UNCLE    SAM    PAYS    THE    HEAVIEST    TAXES. 

Another  fact  which  Mr.  Schooling  points  out 
is,  that  although  the  United  States  consumes  less 
than  half  per  head  as  much  as  the  United  King- 
dom, the  total  amount  of  money  levied  in  liquor 
taxes  in  the  last  year  of  the  century  was  higher 
in  the  United  States  than  in  the  United  King- 
dom. In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  liquor  taxes, 
yielded  37.9  millions  sterling  ($189,500,000)  ;  in 
the  United  States^  they  yielded  $200,000,000; 
in  France,  $110,000,000,  and  in  Germany,  $68,- 
500,000.  The  value  of  Air.  Schooling's  figures 
would  be  much  increased  if  he  had  calculated 
the  amount  of  pure  alcohol  consumed  by  the 
various  nations,  for  in  his  table  a  gallon  of  beer 
or  a  gallon  of  wine  counts  for  as  much  as  a  gal- 
lon of  spirits.  In  the  year  1900,  the  consump- 
tion of  beei',  spirits,  and  wine  shows  that  France 
has  just  outdistanced  England.  In  the  last  five 
years  of  the  century,  England  was  ahead,  with 
33.1  gallons,  as  against  the  32.3  of  France. 
But  in  the  last  year  of  the  century  France  was 
ahead,  with  33.6.  gallons,  as  against  33.2  of  Eng- 
land. If  these  figures  were  reduced  to  show  the 
amount  of  proof  spirit  consumed,  the  United 
Kingdom  would  fall  behind  both  France  and 
Germany,  for  the  amount  of  spirits  consiimed 
per  head  in  1900  was  2  gallons  in  France,  1.9  in 
Germany,  and  1.1  in  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 


DO  THE  BRITISH  TRADE-UNIONS  LIMIT 
OUTPUT? 

MR.  CLEMENT  EDAVARDS,  in  the  Con- 
temporary Revieio,  replies  at  some  length 
to  the  series  of  articles  published  in  the  London 
Times,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  British  manufac- 
turers are  handicapped  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  by  the  restrictions  placed  upon  output  by 
trade-unions.  He  maintains  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  to  justify  the  charge  that  the 
trade-unionists  and  their  leaders  secretly  connive 
at  loafing.  The  commission  which  investigated 
the  subject  did  not  even  give  a  hint  that  such 
a  principle  exists  among  trade-unionists.  Mr. 
Charles  Booth,  Dr.  Schulze-Gaevernitz,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  who  have  all  investi- 
gated and  published  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions, give  no  support  to  the  accusation  of  the 
Times,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  maintain 
that  the  statements  in  the  Times  are  quite  incor- 
rect and  the  reverse  of  truth. 


THE    BRICKLAYING    ACCUSATION. 

The  Amalgamated  Engineers  and  other  leading 
unions  frequently  expel  members  for  chronic 
laziness.  All  the  leaders  of  the  old  and  new 
unionism  in  their  speeches  and  reports  have  in- 
sisted upon  the  importance  of  giving  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  wage.  As  for  the  famous 
assertion  that  bricklayers  laid  1,000  bricks  per 
day  twenty  years  ago,  and  only  lay  300  or  400 
now,  Mr.  Edwards  declares  that  the  statement  is 
worthy  of  Baron  Munchausen.  As  far  back  as 
1867,  the  ordinary  trade-union  limit  was  300 
bricks  a  day.  The  only  way  in  which  the  Times 
could  have  arrived  at  its  figures  was  by  compar- 
ing railway- tunnel  work  or  field-ranging  work 
with  ordinary  bricklaying.  The  two  things  are 
not  comparable. 

THE    EFFECT    OF    THE    EIGHT-HOUR    DAY. 

So  far  from  the  British  workman  diminishing 
the  speed  of  his  woi'k,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in 
many  industries.  Both  in  the  engineering  and 
in  the  cotton  ti-ade,  more  work  was  turned  out 
under  the  fifty-one  hour  system  than  under  the 
longer  working  week  of  fifty-seven  to  sixty  hours. 
The  accusation  most  commonly  heard  is  that  the 
dock  strike  introduced  the  system  of  ' '  going 
easy,"  but  both  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Holland  admit  that  the  dock  strike  has  had 
no  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  work  of  the  dockers. 

TIME    VERSUS    PIECE    WORK. 

Mr.  Edwards  then  traverses  one  accusation 
after  another.  He  denies  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  unions  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery. As  for  the  accusation  that  they  object 
to  piecework,  57  per  cent,  of  the  trade-unions  in 
Great  Britain  insist  upon  piecework,  as  against 
29  per  cent,  who  insist  upon  time  work,  and  14 
per  cent,  who  recognize  both.  Only  39  per  cent, 
of  the  workmen,  organized  or  unorganized,  either 
insist  upon  or  are  willing  to  accept  piecework, 
while  among  trade-unionists  the  proportion  is  75 
per  cent. 

In  the  building  trade,  Mr.  Edwards  maintains 
that  piecework  leads  to  "  scamping."  As  for  the 
alleged  veto  upon  the  employment  of  apprentices, 
Mr.  Holloway,  of  the  Master  Builders,  said  that 
the  reason  for  the  falling  off  in  the  building  trade 
was  owing  to  difficulty  on  the  part  of  employers 
who  were  of  opinion  that  apprentices  did  not  pay. 
As  for  the  charge  that  the  unions  object  to  over- 
time, he  admits  that  this  is  true  only  in  relation 
to  systematic  overtime.  They  do  not  raise  the 
least  objection  to  necessary  or  emergency  over- 
time. In  insisting  upon  penalizing  systematic 
overtime  they  ai*e  acting  in   accordance  with  the 
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views  of  sucli  employers  as  Mr.  Mather,  who 
maintains  that  the  practice  of  working  overtime 
is  bad  for  masters  and  men.  As  for  the  short- 
ening of  the  working  day,  Mr.  Edwards  proves 
by  quotations  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
secretary  of  state  for  war  that  tlie  eight -liour  day 
has  resulted  in  economy  of  fuel  and  gas,  a  dim- 
inution in  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  while 
the  men  do  as  much  work  as  they  did  before. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Edwards  admits  that  the 
unions  have  often  behaved  unreasonably,  that 
many  unionists  are  lazy  and  skulking  fellows  who 
liate  work  ;  but  although  that  may  be  admitted, 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  grave  charges 
that  the  unions  connive  at  laziness  or  that  their 
leaders  secretly  urge  a  policy  of  "go-easy." 


THE  MINING  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  BERLIN 
LABOR  CONFERENCE. 

M  ANDRE  LEBON,  who  filled  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  French  delegates  who 
attended  the  international  conference  at  Berlin  in 
1870,  writes  an  article  in  the  second  December 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  suggested 
by  a  communication  from  the  French  Miner's 
Union  to  the  head  of  the  labor  committee  of  the 
French  Chamber.  In  this  communication  the 
trade-unionists  asked,  with  reference  to  the  Berlin 
conference,  whether  it  was  prudent  on  the  part 
of  France  to  take  in  liand  a  question  so  delicate, 
so  complex,  as  that  of  regulating  the  working  day 
in  the  mines. 

M.  Lebon  traces  almost  from  the  beginning  the 
history  of  this  idea  that  the  hours  of  labor  in 
mines  should  be  the  subject  of  an  international 
agreement.  He  naturally  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  not  in  existence,  and  there  could 
not  possibly  exist,  any  bed  of  Procrustes  on  which 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  whole  world  could 
be  equalized.  Neither  wages  nor  the  working 
day  have  the  same  value  in  every  country,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  differences  between  them  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  country.  The  true  value 
of  any  rate  of  wage  obviously  depends  upon  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  place  where  it  will  be 
spent — such  as  the  price  of  necessaries,  the  bur- 
den of  taxation,  and  the  greater  or  less  facilities 
for  traveling  to  and  trom  the  place  of  employ- 
ment. Similarly  with  the  hours  of  labor,  the 
burden  of  which  obviously  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  other  local  conditions. 
Moreover,  if  we  imagine  a  more  flexible  code  of 
regulations,  we  are  driven  to  ask  how  they  would 
be  enforced  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  any  of 
them  ;  would  any  country  submit  its  excise  duties, 
its  commercial  legislation,  its  means  of  communi- 
cation— in  fact,  the  basis  of  all  its  civilization- — 


to  the  discretion  of  a  foreign  power?  Yes,  it 
may  ])e  answered,  but  the  power  would  not  really 
be  foreign,  but  international  or  federal.  But  that 
is  not  convincing,  for  it  is  well  known  that  in 
every  federation  the  stronger  imposes  its  will  on 
the  weaker  ;  just  as  in  the  United  States  the 
North  has  prevailed  over  the  South,  and  in  Ger- 
many, Prussia  has  overshadowed  tiie  otlier  states. 
M.  Lebon  thinks  that  a  solution  of  the  problem 
must  rest  on  the  parties  interested  alone — namely, 
the  workers  and  their  employers,  who  should  seek 
in  common  a  voluntary  agreement. 


RUSSIA'S  AGGRESSIVE  ATTITUDE    IN   PERSIA 
AND  INDIA. 

RUSSIA'S  attitude  in  Central  Asia,  with  a 
view  to  gaining  a  foothold  in  India,  "in 
order  to  have  a  sphere  of  action  against  England 
that  would  enable  Russia  to  attack  at  its  weak 
point  by  land  a  power  that  is  supreme  on  the  sea, " 
is  discussed  in  two  papers  in  the  Deutsche  Revue 
for  December.  The  first  paper,  by  H.  Vambery, 
deals  with  Russian  designs  on  Persia.  Vambery 
does  not  think  it  surprising  that  Russia  should 
now  wish  to  extend  her  influence  over  the  whole 
of  Persia,  after  having  conquered  the  Central 
Asiatic  khanates,  annexed  the  territory  along  the 
northern  border  of  Persia,  extended  her  com- 
merce and  her  political  influence  over  northern 
Persia  by  means  of  the  Transcaspian  Railway, 
and  over  eastern  Persia  through  the  railway  from 
Merv  to  Kushk.  Her  commercial  supremacy  in 
northern  Pei'sia  and  Khorassan  is  well  assured, 
for  statistics  taken  from  the  entire  commerce 
of  Persia,  amounting  to  $40,000,000  last  year, 
show  that  56  per  cent,  falls  to  the  share  of  Rus- 
sia, 24  per  cent,  to  England,  6  per  cent,  to  Tur- 
key, 5:^  per  cent,  to  France,  4  per  cent,  to  .China, 
2-^  per  cent,  to  Austria-Hungary,  and  -J  per  cent, 
to  Germany.  In  the  southern  part,  howevei', 
England  is  still  far  ahead,  owing  to  her  supremacy 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  India.  Now  Russia 
is  likewise  attempting  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  indeed  already  has  obtained 
from  the  Shah  the  concession  of  a  railway  from 
Khorassan  to  Benderabbas,  on  the  gulf.  Russia 
alleges,  as  a  reason  for  looking  southward  and 
invading  England's  sphere  of  influence,  that  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  vast  empire  need 
a  free  outlet  along  the  southern  seas.  Still,  the 
Chauvinist  press  af  Russia  intimates  openly  that 
political  reasons  are  back  of  all  this  mercantile 
enterprise. 

"In  short,"  says  V'ambt^'ry,  "  Russia  is  deter-, 
mined  to  get  sole  possession  of  tottering  Persia, 
and  to  suffer  no  rivals  in  the  field, — that  is,  neither 
England  nor  Germany.      As  a  preliminary  step, 
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the  gentlemen  in  St.  Petersburg  have  raised  their 
banner  merely  in  the  name  of  commerce  ;  Rus- 
sian products,  the  importance  of  which  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  sliall  compete  henceforth 
with  English  products — nay,  even  drive  them 
from  the  Persian  markets.  In  the  wake  of  com. 
raerce  will  of  course  follow  political  influence, 
then  the  protectorate,  and,  finally,  the  annexation 
of  the  whole  country.  .  .  .  Persia  figures  merely 
as  an  outpost  to  India.  As  the  passage  across 
the  mountain  wilderness  of  Afghanistan,  inhab- 
ited by  a  warlike  people,  is  much  more  difficult 
than  through  Persia,  this  maneuvering  now  is  in- 
tended to  facilitate  and  hasten  the  execution  of 
long -cherished  plans.  As  soon  as  Russia  gains 
a  foothold  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  plan  of  the 
conquest  of  India  has  advanced  an  important 
step." 

England's  lack  of  initiative. 

In  view  of  this  aggressive  attitude  of  Russia, 
Vambery  takes  occasion  to  criticise  British  poli- 
cies in  Asia,  which  for  some  decades  past  have 
been  characterized  by  "timidity,  indecision,  and 
undue  precaution.  Everywhere, — in  fixing  the 
boundary  between  Afghanistan  and  Russian  Tur- 
kestan, in  determining  the  Russian  boundary  on 
the  Pamir,  in  the  contest  for  the  commercial 
supremacy  in  Persia, — Russia  has  come  out  ahead 
of  England.  .  .  .  But  it  is  high  time  for  Eng- 
land to  wake  up  to  the  fact.  India,  the  weak 
point  of  the  British  empire,  has  been  inclosed  by 
its  adversaries  on  all  sides  by  land.  East  of 
Barma,  in  pro-English  Siam,  the  Russian  ally 
is  stationed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mekong, 
ready  to  assail  the  British  influence  in  East  India. 
To  the  north  of  British  India,  Russia  herself  has 
prepared  the  territory  for  attack  at  three  points 
— namely,  at  the  Pamir,  at  Hindu-Kush,  and  at 
Paropomisus — and  she  is  now  trying  to  win  terri- 
tory for  offensive  action  on  the  west  and  south- 
west. With  Persia,  the  circuit  would  be  closed, 
and  we  are  naturally  curious  to  see  whether  Eng- 
land will  submit  to  such  ominous  encircling." 

Russia's  plan  of  campaign. 

The  second  paper,  by  a  military  man,  Oberst- 
Leutnant  (lieutenant-colonel)  Rogalla  von  Bieber- 
stein,  actually  outlines  Russia's  possible  march 
toward  India.  ' '  The  problem  of  tha  attack  and 
the  defense  of  India,"  he  says,  "has  been  dis- 
cussed for  a  long  time  by  both  the  eventual  com- 
batants ;  and  although  it  does  not  dominate  Rus- 
sia's entire  policy,  which  seems  all  the  more 
quiet  in  proportion  as  it  feels  sure  of  the  future, 
this  problem  is  foremost  in  the  discussions  and 
the  measures  of  the  Indian  government,  and  ex- 
erts a  considerable  influence  on  the  entire  impe- 


rial policy  of  England."  The  views  of  the  Indo- 
British  military  authorities  on  the  defense  of 
India  have  often  been  discussed  in  Parliament  ; 
those  of  the  Russian  authorities  on  the  attack, 
however,  have  liardly  been  made  public.  There- 
fore, the  recently  published  work  on  the  subject, 
by  the  Russian  captain  of  the  guards,  Leontiew, 
deserves  all  the  more  attention,  as  giving  the 
opinions  of  a  Russian  military  man.  In  conse- 
quence of  her  aggressive  policy  in  Central  and 
western  Asia,  Russia  could  even  now,  unhindered 
by  any  other  power,  seize  Herat,  the  door  open- 
ing the  way  to  India.  The  peace  polic}''  of  Alex- 
ander III.  is  probably  the  only  reason  why  Russia 
has  not  taken  advantage  of  England's  straits  in 
South  Africa  to  get  possession  of  that  important 
point.  This  seizure  of  Herat,  which  commands 
the  highways  of  Afghanistan,  is  the  first  stage  in 
the  invasion  of  India  ;  the  second  stage  will  take 
the  Russian  ti'oops  to  the  line  Kabul — Ghazni — - 
Kandahar,  making  them  masters  of  Afghanistan  ; 
the  third  stage  leads  the  troops  across  the  Suli- 
man  Mountains,  through  the  Gonial  and  Bolan 
passes  to  the  Indus  ;  the  fourth  stage,  finally, 
takes  the  Russian  army  across  the  Punjab  to 
the  field  of  action,  delivering  the  fate  of  India 
into  Russian  hands,  and  thereby  exercising  a  de- 
cisive influence  on  the  entire  future  policy  of 
England. 

' '  Russia  will  probably  sooner  or  later  suc- 
ceed," the  writer  concludes,  "to  traverse  those 
four  stages,  and  it  may  be  even  assumed  that  she 
will  largely  employ  peaceful  means  similar  to 
those  by  which  she  achieved  her  bases  for  opera- 
tion in  Central  Asia.  The  events  in  South  Africa 
have  so  far  been  favorable  to  her  progress  in 
this  direction,  and  her  latest  dealings  with  Per- 
sia, which  have  given  her  various  footholds  in 
that  country,  can  only  hasten  the  time  when 
Herat  will  fall  like  a  ripe  fruit  into  her  lap,  and 
she  will  thus  have  achieved  the  first  stage  on  her 
way  to  India." 

THE  FINANCES  OF  PORTO  RICO„ 

THERE  have  been  three  distinct  periods  in 
the  financial  history  of  Porto  Rico  under 
American  rule — the  first  being  coincident  with 
the  period  of  military  government,  beginning  with 
the  landing  of  United  States  troops,  on  July  25, 
1898,  and  ending  with  the  establishment  of 
civil  government,  on  May  1,  1900  ;  the  second 
extending  from  the  last-mentioned  date  to  the 
enactment  by  the  insular  legislature  of  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  insular  finance,  on  January 
31,  1901  ;  and  the  third  including  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  revenue  system  and  its  operation 
down  to  the  present  time.      The  one  man  whose 
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name  has  been  intimately  associated  with  Porto 
Rico's  financial  experience  since  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  government  is  Dr.  J.  II.  Hollander, 
who  recently  resigned  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  island.  Dr.  Hollander's  account  of  the  island's 
finances,  published  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  is  therefore  of  un- 
usual value,  both  as  an  historical  study  and  as  a 
contribution  to  current  political  discussion,  es- 
pecially as  bearing  on  the  financial  side  of  colonial 
administration. 

FINANCIAL    REORGANIZATION. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Hol- 
lander's article  is  his  summary  of  the  present 
financial  status  of  Porto  Rico,  which,  he  declares, 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  locality  in 
the  United  States,  or,  indeed,  with  any  similarly 
circumstanced  community  in  the  world. 

' '  Without  a  dollar  of  funded  or  floating  insular 
indebtedness,  with  sources  of  revenue  that  may 
be  expected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  reason- 
able and  economical  administration,  with  reserve 
funds  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
designed  for  'construction  work,'  but  available, 
in  case  of  emergency,  in  aid  of  current  expend- 
iture— the  firm  basis  of  a  secure  insular  economy 
may  properly  be  said  to  have  been  laid.  A  quali- 
tative examination  yields  results  no  less  satisfy- 
ing. Translated  into  plain  language,  the  financial 
reorganization  of  Porto  Rico  means  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  upon  the  real  economic  life  of 
the  island  is  less  to-day  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history  ;  that  the  great  bulk  of  its  one  million 
souls  are  entirely  exempt  from  direct  taxation  and 
are  subject  to  moderate  excises  only,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  injurious  or  luxurious  consumption  ; 
that  coffee,  tobacco,  and  fruit  lands — the  great 
mainstay  of  its  people's  life — are  paying  less  taxes 
by  half  than  before  the  enactment  of  the  revenue 
act  ;  that,  through  the  operation  of  a  generous 
exemption  clause,  thousands  of  little  patches  of 
untilled  soil  are  being  brought  into  cultivation 
and  a  sturdy  peasant-proprietor  class  is  being 
developed  ;  and,  finally,  that  having  enacted  and 
put  into  operation  an  adequate  system  of  public 
revenue,  Porto  Rico  derives,  not  only  the  ad- 
vantage which  comes  from  secure  public  solvency 
and  sound  public  credit,  but  receives  the  stimulus 
and  reaps  the  harvest  of  free  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

' '  These  are  general  statements,  but  a  descent 
to  particulars  gives  even  more  striking  returns. 
Of  the  two  million  dollars  a  year  that  the  insular 
government  spends,  one  million  and  a  half — 75 
per  cent. — represents  revenues  (customs  duties 
and  excise  taxes)  that  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  accrue,  not  to  the  State,  but  to  the  federal, 


treasury.  In  other  words,  as  compared  with 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  Porto 
Rico  raises  by  what  might  be  called  distinctively 
insular  taxation  only  one-fourth  of  what  it  is 
actually  enabled  to  spend  ;  over  and  above  an 
initial  gift  of  more  than  two  million  dollars,  the 
island  receives  annually,  as  a  virtual  bounty  from 
the  United  States,  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

EXPENDITURES    FOR    SCHOOLS    AJ^D    ROADS. 

"  But  even  the  moderate  burdens  which  now 
rest  upon  the  island  are  self-imposed.  Of  the 
two  million  dollars,  constituting  the  annual  in- 
sular expenditure,  almost  exactly  one-half  is  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  roads. 
If  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  will  consent  hence- 
forth to  spend  one-half  as  much  as  at  present  for 
either  education  or  internal  improvement,  the 
property  tax  can  be  entirely  removed,  or  the  ex- 
cise on  alcoholics  can  be  entirely  repealed,  or 
both  taxes  can  be  reduced  50  per  cent.  Thus, 
no  schools  and  free  rum,  no  roads  and  untaxed 
property,  remain  alternative  policies  from  which 
the  sentiment  of  the  island,  through  its  intelligent 
exponents  and  its  duly  elected  representatives, 
has  chosen  and  may  be  expected  to  choose,  in  no 
uncertain  way,  for  good.  When  the  high  excise 
on  rum  or  the  close  assessment  of  cane  land  is 
scrutinized,  the  same  observation  should  include 
the  less  bruited  fact  tliat  the  free -trade  proclama- 
tion of  July  25  gave  to  the  prosperous  sugar  in- 
terest alone  an  additional  differential  of  five 
dollars  on  every  ton  of  sugar  raised  on  the  island  ; 
that  is,  upon  a  product  of  one  hundred  thousand 
tons,  a  gift  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars — as 
much  as  is  raised  in  the  aggregate  by  every  kind 
of  insular  property  taxation.  What  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  case  of  sugar  is  true  to  a  large 
extent  of  tobacco  and  fruit  interests  ;  a  very 
small  burden  has  been  assumed  and  a  very  great 
benefit  is  being  derived. 

"The  financial  programme  which  Porto  Rico 
has  defined  for  itself  consists  of  large  expendi- 
tures for  schools  and  roads,  low  taxation  of  capi- 
tal and  property,  reasonable  excises  on  dispensa- 
ble consumption,  and  free  trade  with  the  United 
States.  But  every  part  of  the  programme  is 
elastic.  If  the  island  will  spend  less,  it  need  tax 
less.  If  it  will  increase  the  charge  upon  prop- 
erty, it  can  reduce  the  burden  on  alcoholics  and 
tobacco.  If  it  will  impose  an  excise  or  counte- 
nance a  tariff  on  sugar,  every  other  source  of 
revenue  can  be  scaled.  It  is  true  that  the  appro- 
priated expenditures  of  the  island  must  be  planned, 
not  with  respect  to  its  limitless  needs,  but  with 
regard  to  its  definite  resources.  But  if  the  politi- 
cal existence  of  Porto  Rico  under  the  new  condi- 
tions is  to  realize  its  highest  possibility,  every 
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consideration  of  social  development,  economic 
stability,  and  financial  integrity  demands  that, 
instead  of  I'ash  and  injudicious  curtailment  of 
expenditure,  the  sources  of  insular  revenue  now 
provided  should  be  maintained,  and,  if  necessarj'', 
extended." 

FILIPINO  VIEWS  OF  AMERICAN  RULE. 

THE  three  native  members  of  the  United 
States  Philippine  Commission,  who  have 
been  serving,  under  President  McKinley's  ap- 
pointment, since  September  1,  1901,  are  Dr, 
T.  H.  Pardo  de  Tavera,  Senor  Benito  Legarda, 
and  Seiior  Jose  Ruiz  de  Luzuriaga.  The  North 
American  Revietu  has  sought  to  obtain  from  these 
eminent  Filipinos  a  frank  expression  regarding 
the  influence  of  American  rule  in  the  Philippine 


to  punishment,  even  by  death,  for  political  beliefs 
As  regards  tlie  form  of  government  suited  to 
the  islands,  the  commissioners  hold  that  so  long 
as  insurrection  is  continued  in  some  portions  of 
the  archipelago  the  present  provisional  govern- 
ment should  be  maintained,  but  that  in  coui-se  of 
time  a  territorial  government  should  be  corifei-rci' 
by  Congress  ;  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  ; 
delegation  from  the  Philippines  to  Washington 
might  be  of  great  service,  by  way  of  supplying 
needed  information  about  conditions  in  the  islands. 
It  is  clearly  brought  out  in  these  articles  that 
American  administration  has  resulted  in  the  taxes 
producing  double  what  they  did  in  the  best  years 
of  Spanish  rule,  altliough  there  has  been,  as  yet, 
no  increase  in  tlie  rate  of  taxation.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  customs  service,  and  the  insular  treas- 
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THE  NATIVE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 


Islands.  In  the  January  number  of  that  period- 
ical are  published  the  answers  made  by  these 
commissioners  to  the  following  questions  : 

Has  the  presence  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  conditions  as  compared  with  those 
existing  under  Spanish  rule  ? 

What  good  results  have  followed  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  in  the  islands  ? 

What  ought  the  United  States  to  do  in  the  islands 
to  promote  the  commercial  progress  of  the  people  of  the 
Philippines? 

What  form  of  government  ought  to  be  established 
in  the  islands  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ? 

Among  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  American  for  Spanish  sovereignty  in 
the  islands,  the  commissioners  mention  the  cessa- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  intervention  in  political  af- 
fairs, the  organization  of  the  municipalities,  the 
subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power, 
the  law  of  Jiabeas  corpus,  the  riglit  of  assembly, 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  abroga- 
tion of  obligatory  military  service,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  svstem  under  which  men  were  liable 


ury  to-day  has  a  surplus  of  10,000,000  pesos — a 
condition  said  to  be  unprecedented. 

HOW  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY  MAY  BE  STIMULATED. 

In  reply  to  the  third  question,  "  What  ought 
the  United  States  to  do  in  the  islands  to  promote 
the  commercial  progress  of  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  ?  ''  it  is  suggested  that  mortgage-loan 
banks  sliould  be  established  in  those  provinces 
where  agricultui-e  is  best  developed.  One  of  the 
commissioners.  Dr.  Pardo  de  Tavera,  also  hints 
at  the  benefits  to  Philippine  commerce  and  indus- 
try that  would  result  from  tlie  admission  to  the 
United  States  of  Filipino  products  duty  free. 

Seiior  Legarda  empliasizes  tlie  benefits  that 
would  follow  the  building  of  good  roads  and  rail- 
ways.     He  says  : 

"  They  would  increase  production  and  open  up 
immense  fields  and  rich  lands,  which  are  to-day 
untilled  on  account  of  the  lack  of  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
regulation  of  the  sale  and  the  development  of 
public  lands,  which  would  encourage  a  large  im- 
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migration  of  American  laboH'ors  and  farmers,  wlio 
would  teach  the  Filii)inos  the  inadequacy  of  their 
primitive  system  of  agriculture.  Tills  would 
indeed  be  a  step  in  the  i-ight  direction  for  the 
archipelago.  Oilier  benefits  would  be  gained  by 
the  estal)lishment  of  experimental  agricultural 
stations  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States. 

" 'i'lie  change  proposed  by  the  Government  in 
the  monetary  system,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard,  now  universally  established  in 
the  commercial  centers  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  issue  of  a  special  coinage  for  this  archipel- 
ago, at  a  fixed  ratio  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
would  place  commerce  on  a  safer  basis.  The 
regulation  of  the  gi-anting  of  concessions  for  the 
working  of  the  mines  of  all  kinds  with  which 
this  country  is  blessed  would  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  freeing  ourselves  from  the  large  impor- 
tations of  coal  and  other  minerals  which  to-day 
makes  us  tributary  to  other  countries." 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  FUTURE  OF 
MADAGASCAR. 

IN  a  carefully  written  article  in  the  first  De- 
cember number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
'  2!<n)(les,  MM.  Miintz  and  Rousseaux  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  agricultural  future  of  Mada- 
gascar. They  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  prospects  of  the  island  appear  to  lie  chiefly 
in  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants,  for  which, 
however,  large  capital  is  required,  on  whicli  the 
ultimate  return  would  be  extremely  satisfactory. 
In  the  warm,  humid  parts  of  the  island — nota- 
bly on  tlie  coast — most  tropical  plants  thrive,  and 
the  most  profitable  of  these  are  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
vanilla.  The  growth  of  cinchona  also  offers  good 
prospects  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Dutch  are 
now  masters  of  the  quinine  mai'ket,  because  they 
took  the  pains  to  produce,  by  means  of  selection, 
plants  which  should  be  particularly  rich  in  alka- 
loids, and  that  in  this  way  they  ruined  the  growers 
of  ordinary  quinine  in  Ceylon.  Apparently,  it  is 
thought  that  the  French  in  Madagascar  may,  by 
the  same  methods,  seriously  compete  with  the 
Dutch  growers  of  Java. 

The  writers  of  the  article  recommend  that  the 
immense  mountainous  country  in  the  center 
should  not  be  exploited,  but  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  its  present  condition  of  pasture  and 
forest.  In  this  region,  the  only  parts  which  could 
be  cultivated  are  the  valleys,  and  these,  it  is  con- 
sidered, should  be  reserved  for  the  growth  of  such 
crops  as  are  required  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves. Due  praise  is  given  to  the  energy  of 
General  Gallieni  in  developing  various  branches 
of  agriciilture,  which  has  already  produced  defi- 
nite results. 


MEXICO'S  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM. 

E.MIFjY  in  the  last  century,  Alexander  von 
l!uinl)oldt  j)ronounced  Mexico  the  best- 
Ituilt  city  on  the  western  hemisphere,  and  since 
Humboldt's  day  the  city  has  increased  enor- 
mously, in  area  as  well  as  in  population.  'J'his 
increase  has  mainly  come  within  the  past  twenty- 
five  years — the  period  of  the  Diaz  administra- 
tion. Many  interesting  faces  regarding  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  country  are  brought  out 
in  a  paper  on  "The  New  Mexico"  contributed 
to  the  A\dionaI  Geograj^liic  I/agazinc  for  January 
by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  former  Secretary 
of  State.  One  of  the  topics  covered  by  this 
paper  is  the  great  project,  now  well  on  the  way 
to  completion,  for  the  drainage  of  the  whole  val- 
ley of  Mexico,  in  which  the  city  lies. 

The  city  of  Mexico  is  situated  on  the  bottom 
of  this  valley,  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains, 
with  a  series  of  lakes  on  the  southeast  and  north- 
west, draining  into  a  salt-water  lake  which  has 
no  oiitlet.  Thus,  the  city  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  overflows,  and  at  times  it  suffered  from 
destructive  floods.  Furthermore,  the  sewage  sys- 
tem, under  such  conditions,  was  necessarily  im- 
pei'fect,  and  that  made  the  city's  death  rate  high. 
To  quote  from  Mr.  Foster's  paper  : 
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"  For  six  hundred  years,  from  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Aztec  kings,  the  artificial  drainage  of  the 
waters  of  the  valley  has  been  the  vexed  prob- 
lem of  each  succeeding  govei'nment.  The  Span- 
ish viceroys  exhausted  the  engineering  science  of 
their  epochs,  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  sacrificed  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  natives  in  tlie  vain  attempt  to  solve 
it.  During  the  first  half-century  of  the  repub- 
lic, spasmodic  and  feeble  attempts  were  made  to 
eft'ect  the  drainage,  but  succeeding  revolutions 
or  foreign  wars  deprived  tlie  government  of  the 
financial  means  to  accomplish  the  herculean  task. 
It  was  reserved  for  President  Diaz  to  achieve 
success  in  this  great  enterprise.  He  was  forced 
to  delay  the  beginning  of  the  work  for  some 
years  until  the  financial  condition  of  the  public 
treasury  would  justify  it,  and  until  he  was  en- 
abled to  secure  contracts  with  experienced  engi- 
neers and  trustworthy  capitalists.  Finally,  for 
the  last  time,  the  project  was  entered  upon  and 
was  successfully  completed  two  years  ago.  The 
system  consists  of  a  tunnel  six  miles  long,  ex- 
tending through  the  mountains,  and  with  it  is 
connected  a  canal,  the  total  length  of  the  water- 
way being  nearly  tliirty- seven  miles.  It  cost 
|;20,000,000,  including  the  drainage  of  the  city, 
and  may  justly  be  said  to  take  rank  with  the 
great  achievements  of  modern  engineering. 

"  The  city  is  now  safe  from  overflow,  and  the 
last  step  in  this  great  work  is  in  process  of  com- 
pletion,— the  connection  with  the  canal  and  tun- 
nel of  a  new  and  perfect  system  of  drainage  for 
the  capital  For  some  time  past,  the  streets 
have  been  torn  up  in  laying  the  drainage  pipes, 
but  this  work  is  now  practically  finished,  and  the 
municipality,  with  the  aid  of  $2,000,000  from 
the  federal  treasury,  is  engaged  in  the  task  of 
relaying  the  streets  with  asphalt  pavement.  When 
this  is  completed,  the  city  of  Mexico  will  be  one 
of  the  cleanest,  healthiest,  and  prettiest  cities  in 
the  world." 


he  sleeps  eight  hours,  he  works  eight  hours,  and 
he  idles  eiglit  hours.  The  great  object  of  every 
French  convict  is  to  eitlier  feign  or  become  really 
ill,  for  then  they  are  sent  to  the  hospital,  a  beau- 
tiful building  looking  out  over  the  sea,  and  where 
all  the  nursing  is  done  by  Fi'ench  nuns,  who  give 
up  the  whole  of  their  lives  to  this  rather  dislieart- 
ening  work.  The  same  convict  who  delights  in 
being  in  hospital  has  an  awful  horror  of  the  in- 
sane asylum,  for,  strangely  enough,  when  a  con- 
vict becomes  insane  he  is  not  sent  home  to  some 
French  public  asylum,  but  is  put  in  the  New 
Caledonia  insane  asylum.  Curiously  enough,  the 
inmates  of  this  melancholy  building  are  not  men 
who  have  committed  any  very  terrible  crimes, 
but  either  foolish  anarchists  who  have  got  into 
some  scrape  at  home  or  some  convict  who  is  also 
an  inventor. 


THE  FRENCH  CONVICT  SETTLEMENT  IN  NEW 
CALEDONIA. 

M  CAROL  continues,  in  the  Revue  de  Paris, 
his  interesting  account  of  the  French 
penal  settlements  in  New  Caledonia.  According 
to  this  optimist,  the  existence  is  so  delightful  in 
New  Caledonia  that  the  convicts  are  far  happier 
there  than  they  would  be  in  an  ordinary  French 
prison  ;  and  he  further  declai'es  that  a  French 
convict  has  a  much  pleasanter  time  of  it  than  has 
an  ordinary  French  soldier,  and  is  more  fortu- 
nate than  the  ordinary  worker  in  our  great  cities. 
He  observes  that  the  convict  has  solved  in  the 
most  pleasant  manner  the  eight- hour  problem, — 


THE  CHINESE  IN  AMERICA. 

"AN  Americanized  Chinaman,"  Mr.  Sunyowe 
■^*'  Tang,  contributes  to  the  i^orwj/i  for  Janu- 
aiy  some  interesting  notes  on  the  Chinaman's  so- 
cial and  economic  status  in  the  United  States. 
This  writer  contends  that  the  Chinese  are  as  little 
understood  by  the  Americans  as  ai-e  the  Ameri- 
cans by  tlie  Chinese,  and  that  the  result  of  this 
mutual  misunderstanding  is  an  unfortunate  sus- 
picion on  both  sides.  Mr.  Pang  endeavors,  by 
exposing  some  of  the  popular  errors  regarding 
John  Chinaman's  manner  of  living  in  this  coun- 
try, to  do  away  with  at  least  a  part  of  this  sus- 
picion. He  admits  that  the  Chinese-Americans, 
of  whom  he  regards  himself  as  one,  are  ex- 
tremely few,  that  the  Chinaman  in  America,  un- 
like other  immigrants,  remains  a  Chinaman,  and 
that  ' '  there  are  no  more  clannish  people  on  eartli 
than  the  Chinese  in  America."  This  condition, 
he  asserts,  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  become  citizens,  and  in  part  to  the  air  of 
mystery  that  has  been  thrown  about  them. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  certainly  true 
tliat  Americans  in  general  are  densely  ignorant 
of  the  habits  or  methods  of  living  of  the  Chinese 
who  have  settled  here. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Chinese  coolies 
were  first  brought  to  the  United  States  in  large 
numbers  as  laborers  on  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road. After  the  completion  of  that  work,  thou- 
sands of  Chinamen  were  left  on  the  Pacific  coast 
without  employment.  They  soon  turned  their 
hands  to  laundry  work  and  household  service, 
because  in  most  California  towns,  at  that  time, 
there  were  few  white  women  to  do  such  work, 
and  the  pay  was  good  ;  moreover,  little  capital 
was  required  for  either  occupation. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  the 
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Clunese  in  California  liave  done  nothing  in  all 
tlio  years  since  the  Pacilic  railroads  were  linislied 
but  wash  clothes  and  cook  for  the  white  people. 
Mr.  Pang  shows  that  by  reclaiming  malarial 
swamps  they  have  aiided  not  less  than  |2S9,()00,- 
000  to  the  State's  taxable  values,  while  by  mining 
tliey  have  probably  added  more  than  |2, 000, 000. 
As  growers  of  vegetables  and  snuxll  fruits,  they 
have  been  notably  successful,  and  the  picking  of 
the  great  crops  of  strawberries  and  raisin  grapes 
is  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  Contrary  to  a 
prevalent  belief,  they  have  taken  an  important 
part  in  nearly  all  the  light  industries,  and  their 
labor  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  develop- 
ment of  various  lines  of  manufacturing  in  the 
West. 

THK    chinaman's    LIVING    EXPENSES. 

Americans  almost  universally  regard  the  Chi- 
nese in  this  country  as  a  parsimonious  people, 
but  Mr.  Pang  claims  on  their  behalf  that  while 
they  have  earned  large  sums  of  money,  they  have 
also  spent  largely.      He  says  : 

"Their  savings  may  be  estimated  as  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  what  they  earn,  which  is  very 
often  permanently  invested  in  this  country,  and 
does  not  go  to  China.  Laborers  seldom  save 
anything,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  Chinese  as  of 
other  nationalities.  In  the  first  place,  the  China- 
man is  usually  charged  more  for  what  he  buys 
than  any  one  else,  and  again  he  is  inclined  to  be 
a.  spendthrift  when  he  can.  He  is  an  epicure  in 
his  own  way.  He  is  also  fond  of  silk  clothes  and 
expensive  shoes.  Very  often  he  is  a  gambler. 
The  actual  needs  of  the  Chinaman  are  greater  in 
this  country  than  in  China.  The  climate  in  the 
Kwang-tung  provinces  is  so  mild  that  all  he  re- 
quires at  home  is  a  thin  cotton  blouse  and  trousers, 
and  two  extra  garments  for  winter.  His  hat  is 
of  roughly  plaited  straw,  and  he  wears  straw 
sandals.  In  this  country,  he  must  wear  woolen 
underclothing,  a  felt  hat,  and  leather  boots,  if  a 
laborer.  His  boots  in  America  cost  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  his  whole  outfit  in  China. 

"The  food  bought  by  the  Chinese  is  often 
quite  as  expensive  as  that  of  the  whites.  Instead 
of  living  almost  altogether  on  rice  and  chop-sooy, 
as  is  the  general  in;pression.  Chinamen,  being 
quite  as  fond  of  meat  as  Amei'icans,  buy  pork, 
beef,  and  chickens.  Chop-sooy  is  made  to  sell  to 
curious  white  persons  who  visit  Chinatown.  In 
the  vicinity  of  every  large  city  where  there  is  any 
considerable  Chinese  colony,  there  are  truck  gar- 
dens devoted  to  raising  vegetables  exclusively  for 
Chinamen  from  seed  brought  from  their  native 
land.  These  vegetables  are  unknown  to  Amei-i- 
cans.  But  the  Chinese  also  consume  large  quan- 
tities of  the  finer  kinds  of  American  vegetables. 


The  Chinaman  has  a  sweet  tooth  also  ;  and  in  the 
best  C'hinese  restaurants  in  San  Francisco,  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities  the  best  of 
wines  are  served  to  Chinese  as  well  as  American 
customers,  together  with  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
pensive foods.  In  the  average  Chinese  restau- 
rant in  those  cities,  good  board  can  be  had  by  the 
Chinese  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  monl  li, 
and  these  i-estaurants  are  largely  patronized.  As 
a  I'ule,  the  Chinamen  are  compelled  to  lodge  in 
mean  quarters  ;  but  in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco there  are  a  niimber  of  well-appointed  homes, 
occupied  by  the  families  of  well-to-do  Chinese 
merchants,  which  the  American  seldom  or  never 
sees.  In  New  York,  there  is  an  apartment- house, 
up-to-date  in  every  respect,  occupied  by  Chinese 
families.  The  Chinaman  sticks  as  closely  as  he 
can  to  the  traditions  and  customs  of  his  country, 
which  are  strange  to  the  Occidental,  and,  there- 
fore, a  subject  for  comment  and  often  for  derision. 

PROSPEROUS    CHINAMEN. 

"  There  are  not  many  rich  Chinamen  in  Amer- 
ica ;  but  some  of  them  are  very  well  off,  with 
fortunes  ranging  from  $100,000  to  |500,000. 
There  is  one  multimillionaire.  Chin  Tan  Sun, 
who  is  the  richest  Chinaman  in  the  counti-y. 
Chin  Tan  Sun  owns  whole  towns,  and  emploxs 
hundreds  of  white  men  and  women  in  his  fac- 
tories and  canneries.  He  owns  ranches,  city  real 
estate,  gold  mines,  and  diamonds  ;  he  runs  lot- 
tery games  ;  he  imports  laborers  ;  he  conducts  a 
real  estate  business  ;  and  he  has  several  mer- 
chandise stores  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  self- 
made  man,  and  very  shrewd  and  progressive. 
He  came  to  America  in  the  steerage  as  a  lad,  and 
went  to  work  in  a  kitchen.  He  married  a  white 
woman,  and  with  their  savings  they  originated  a 
'  little  lottery  '  business  in  San  Francisco.  He  was 
largely  patronized  by  Americans,  and  soon  grew 
rich  enough  to  become  a  merchant  also.  From 
this  beginning  he  developed  into  a  commercial 
and  political  power.  He  is  called  '  Big  Jim,'  on 
account  of  his  size.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  and  a 
well-proportioned,  good-looking  man.  In  busi- 
ness, he  is  regarded  as  the  soul  of  honor.  His 
wardrobe  is  magnificent,  and  several  valets  are 
needed  to  care  for  it. 

THE    FAMOUS     "SIX    COMPANIES." 

"There  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
information in  this  country  with  regai'd  to  the 
Chinese  '  Six  Companies.'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  are  simplv  associations  of  Chinamen  from 
six  districts  in  the  Kwang-tung  pi-oviiice  of  China. 
The  Chinaman  belongs  to  tlie  company  named 
after  his  district.  The  Six  Companies  are  named 
as  follows  :    Ning  Yeung,  Yung  Wo,  Sam  Yup, 
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Hop  "Wo,  Kung  Chow,  and  Yan  Wo.  Tliey  are 
TOutnal  aid  societies  or  guilds  rather  than  any- 
thing else.  It  has  been-  stated  that  they  are 
virtually  slave  concerns  ;  but  this  is  not  true. 
Their  mission  is  to  look  after  the  sTck  and  dead, 
to  write  letters  for  illiterate  Chinamen,  to  advise 
in  business  matters,  etc.  Each  company  has  a 
president  who  receives  a  salary  of  eighty  dollars 
a  month  to  look  after  the  interests  of  its  members 
when  alive,  and  to  ship  their  bones  back  to  China 
when  they  die." 

One  hundred  missions  are  now  conducted 
among  the  Chinese  in  the  United  Siates  by  the 
various  religious  denominations,  and  the  spread 
of  Christianity  among  them  has  been  steady. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  allusion,  in  his 
message,  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
he  fitly  termed  the  national  library  of  the  United 
States,  makes  especially  timely  the  discussion  of 
the  aims  and  functions  of  that  institution  by  con- 
tributors to  the  Library   Journal  for  December. 


BIR.   HERBERT   PUTNAM. 

(Librarian  of  Congress.) 

Sixteen  of  the  leading  and  representative  libra- 
rians of  the  country  give  brief  statements  of  their 
views  as  to  the  proper  functions  of  the  national 
libraiy,  how  far  tliese  are  being  fulfilled,  and  how 
they  should  be  worked  out  in  the  future.  While 
expressing  their  own  opinions  on  the  matters  in 
question,  these  writer's  make  it  clear  that  Librarian 


Putnam  is  regarded  by  them  all  as  the  right  man 
for  his  important  post  as  head  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  that  the  plans  that  he  has  made  for 
the  upbuilding  and  advancement  of  the  lil)rary 
meet  with  their  cordial  approval. 

Mr.  Putnam's  own  conception  of  the  lil)rary's 
functions  was  expressed  by  him  in  an  address  de- 
livered in  July  last  before  the  American  Library 
Association  : 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  our  national  library  may 
"reach  out"  from  Washington,  it  .should  reach  out. 
Its  first  duty  i.s,  no  doubt,  as  a  legislative  library,  to 
Congress.  Its  next  is,  as  a  federal  library,  to  aid  the 
executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Government 
and  the  scientific  undertakings  under  government  aus- 
pices. Its  next  is  to  that  general  research  which  may 
be  carried  on  at  Washington  by  resident  and  visiting 
students  and  scholars.  .  .  .  But  this  should  not  be  the 
limit.  There  should  be  possible,  also,  a  service  to  the 
country  at  large, — a  service  to  be  extended  through  the 
libraries  which  are  the  local  centers  of  research  involv- 
ing the  use  of  books.  . 

Summarizing  the  suggestions  of  his  contribu- 
tors, the  editor  of  the  Library  Journal  says  : 

"  These  articles  disclose  cordial  unanimity  of 
appreciation  and  indorsement  of  what  Mr.  Put- 
nam has  already  done,  and  like  agreement  on 
the  large  lines  of  progress  ahead.  Naturally,  a 
first  thought  is  that  the  other  government  libra- 
ries in  Washington  should  be  in  such  coordina- 
tion with — which  is  not  absorption  by — the  na- 
tional library  as  to  develop  to  best  purposes  the 
resources  of  all  ;  and  this  would  also  suggest  the 
developm.ent  of  relations  with  the  Washington 
Memorial  Institution,  or  the  great  Carnegie  in- 
stitution for  higher  education  and  research  of 
which  there  have  been  rumors.  Next  come  the 
relations  with  the  State  libraries  and  the  great 
libi'aries  at  centers  of  population,  whei"e  there 
should  be  full  information  as  to  the  resources  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  by  help  of  its  printed 
catalogues  and  cards  ;  it  is  perhaps  doubtful 
whether  suggestions  that  a  third  copyright  copy 
should  be  asked  for  State  libraries  come  into 
the  scheme.  The  printed  catalogue  cards  ai'e  al- 
ready making  the  national  library  a  help  to  li- 
braries large  and  small  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  bibliographical  contributions  on  topics 
uppermost  in  the  nation  will  extend  this  kind  of 
usefulness.  It  is  further  proposed  that  the  na- 
tional library  should  become  a  loaning  library  to 
the  nation  in  general  ;  that  is,  that  books  which 
cannot  be  had  locally  should  be  lent  to  students 
elsewhere  through  the  guarantee  of  other  libra- 
ries. The  national  library,  in  turn,  should,  by  a 
comprehensive  card  catalogue,  and  by  collecting 
catalogues  of  all  libraries,  be  able  to  point  any 
inquirer  to  the  place  where  books  not  in  its  col- 
lection may  be  found." 
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THE  LATE  HORACE  E.  SCUDDER'S  LIFE  OF 
LOWELL. 

IN  the  Atlantic  Alontlthj  for  Febimary,  a  re- 
viewer, presumably  Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  the 
editor  of  the  magazine,  deals  with  the  new  and 
authoritative  life  of  James  Russell  Lowell  by  Mr. 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  whose  death  was  announced 
on  January  11.  Mr.  Scudder  had  been  an  emi- 
nent figure  in  the  literary  life  of  Boston  tlirougli 
much  of  the  period  in  which  Lowell  shone  so 
brilliantly.  Indeed,  Mr.  Scudder  began  his  ca- 
reer as  an  author  as  early  as  1>S62,  with  a  book  of 
tales  for  young  people.  He  was  for  more  than 
a  generation  connected  more  or  less  intimately 
with  the  firm  of  Hurd  &  Houghton  and  its  suc- 
cessors, at  times  as  literary  adviser,  again  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  ;  as  editor  of  the  Riverside 
Magazine  for  young  people  ;  and  for  eight  years, 
after  Mr.  Aldricli's  retirement,  in  1890,  as  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  itself.  Such  a  career, 
jomed  with  the  essentially  literary  and  scholarly 
instincts  and  acquirements  of  Mr.  Scudder,  natu- 
rally fitted  him  for  the  task  of  saying  the  final 
word  about  James  Russell  Lowell. 

LOWELL    AS    A    PETRARCH    OF    THE    NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  says  of  this  biography  : 
"As  we  muse  over  this  record  of  a  life,  Lowell 
appears,  not  only  as  tlie  poet,  the  man  of  let- 
ters, and  the  minister  of  the  state,  but  as  having 
fulfilled  in  his  age  something  of  the  role  which 
Petrarch  played  in  the  time  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance, or  Erasmus  in  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
high  character  as  a  man,  his  capacity  for  affairs, 
liis  entire  devotion  to  ideal  ends, — these  quali- 
ties, combining  with  his  endowment  of  imagina- 
tion and  his  acquirements  as  a  scliolar,  placed 
him  upon  a  pinnacle  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Such  a  life  deserved  a  careful  and  an  ample  rec- 
ord ;  there  was  called  for  in  the  biographer  a 
rare  union  of  gifts  in  order  to  do  justice  to  so 
rich  and  complex  a  career.  No  one  who  reads 
the  <  Life  of  Lowell, '  by  Mr.  Horace  Scudder, 
can  rise  from  its  perusal  without  a  profound 
sense  of  gratitude  that  it  was  given  to  him  to 
write  this  biography.  He  has  wrought  out  his 
task  with  painstaking  and  conscientious  fidelity, 
bringing  to  it  qualifications  which  no  one  else 
possesses  in  equal  degree.  Tenderness  and  re- 
verence, delicacy  and  restraint,  are  everywhere 
apparent.  There  is  criticism  and  comment,  but 
always  subordinate  to  telling  the  story  of  a  life. 
The  hand  of  the  accomplished  literary  artist  is 
manifest  in  the  disposition  of  the  material.  But 
especially  valuable  to  the  reader  is  the  insight 
which  serves  for  the  interpretation  of  Lowell's 
work.     Incidentally,    also,   the  book  becomes  a 


history  of  American  literature  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century." 


LOWELL  S     WIFE     COULD    NOT     HEAD    THE 

PAPERS." 


BIO  LOW 


"  Mr.  Scudder  lias  not  failed  to  point  out  some 
of  the  defects  in  Lowell's  attitude  and  in  his 
mental  ma.ke-up  in  the  earlier  years.  There 
were  traces  of  crudeness  and  of  flippancy,  an 
apparent  effort  always  to  be  saying  new  or  smart 
things,  an  air  of  jauntiness  and  of  forced  jocu- 
larity, as  though  these  were  essential  features  of 
the  literary  altitude.  To  some  extent  it  appears 
in  Lowell  as  a  sort  of  intoxication  with  life,  exu- 
berant and  tumultuous.  Perhaps  it  was  likewise 
a  reminiscence  of  what  may  be  called  the  Knick- 
erbocker phase  in  our  history,  when  affectation 
became  almost  natural,  and  to  give  humorous 
expression  to  life  was  the  aim  of  every  young 
aspirant  for  self-expression.  But  in  Lowell's 
case  the  wit,  the  humor,  and  the  satire  had 
deeper  roots  and  touched  more  closely  the  springs 
of  life,  yielding  fruit  as  in  the  '  Fable  for  Critics,' 
and  finally,  in  its  perfected  form,  the  '  Biglow 
Papers.'  Here  also  deep  moral  purpose  under- 
lay the  humor.  It  is  an  interesting  incident, 
which  Mr.  Scudder  records,  that  Lowell's  second 
wife  could  not  endure  the  '  Biglow  Papers.'  She 
was  not  by  any  means  without  a  sense  of  humor, 
but  she  told  Mr.  Stillman  that  she  thought  this 
line  of  expression  was  unworthy  of  her  husband's 
genius." 

Lowell  was  first  married  to  Miss  Maria  White, 
when  he  was  twenty -one.  He  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  supported  himself  by  his  writings  in 
a  leather  meager  way.  He  was  in  Europe  in 
1851-52,  and  had  just  returned  when  his  wife's 
health  gave  way,  and  she  died  in  1853.  Only 
one  of  their  four  children  survived.  In  1857, 
Mr.  Lowell  married  Miss  Frances  Dunlap,  one 
year  after  he  had  entered  on  his  Harvard  pro- 
fessorship. It  was  in  this  year,  too,  that  Mr. 
Lowell  became  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
which,  after  fifty  years,  still  lives  by  the  ideals 
he  set  up  for  it. 

Lowell's  shortcomings  as  a  teacher. 

"He  was  indeed  an  inspiring  teacher,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  testimony  of  his  pupils.  The 
routine  of  his  position,  however,  was  irksome. 
He  took  little  interest  in  faculty  meetings,  nor 
could  he  bring  himself  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions of  his  office,  such  as  conducting  examina- 
tions or  assigning  to  pupils  their  rank,  without 
feeling  a  degradation  of  himself  or  of  the  subject 
he  was  teaching.  Thus,  a  story  is  told  of  him 
that  on  one  occasion  a  student  asked  for  the  mark 
assigned  to  some  thesis  he  had  written.     Lowell, 
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in  reply,  after  inquiring  what  grade  was  expected, 
offered  to  give  it  rather  than  undergo  the  drudg- 
ery of  reading  the  paper." 

This  review  is  most  largely  occupied,  of  course, 
in  treating  of  Mr.  Lowell  as  the  typical,  even 
aggressive,  American,  his  enthusiasm  for  freedom 
in  human  brotherhood,  and  of  his  position  as  a 
man  of  letters  and  as  a  scholar.  ' '  He  became, 
as  it  were,  the  mouthpiece  of  humanity,  and  for 
this  reason  grew  dear  to  his  world,  receiving  in 
life  and  in  death  its  highest  honors.  His  wit  and 
iiumor,  as  the  years  went  on,  became  moi'e  simple 
and  mellow,  more  like  that  of  Lamb  or  of  Gold- 
sniitli.  It  may  be  said  of  his  writings  as  Walter 
Scott  said  of  the  -'  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  that 
their  charm  lies  in  their  power  to  reconcile  us  to 
life." 

ELEVATED  STREETS. 

THE  problem  of  pedestrian  transit  across  the 
busy  thoroughfares  of  large  cities  is  in- 
creasingly complicated  in  proportion  as  the  streets 
become  more  congested  with  the  growth  of  the 
cities,  and  more  dangerous  to  pass,  now  that 
motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  are  coming  into  gen- 
eral use.  Dr.  Hans  Schmidkunz,  in  his  article 
on  "The  Stratification  of  Municipal  Traffic,"  in 
the  Gegenwart  for  November  2,  suggests  a  plan 
of  elevated  sidewalks.  Streets  having  several 
strata  are  nothing  new,  as  the  writer  points  out, 
referring  to  Venice,  with  its  canals  for  general 
traffic  and  its  streets,  open  places,  or  bridges  for 
pedestrians,  several  feet  higher.  ''Two-story" 
transit,  again,  is  illustrated  bv  the  elevated  roads, 
and  wherever  streets,  railroad  tracks,  or  naviga- 
ble rivers  are  bridged,  and  "three-story"  transit 
by  the  subways.  The  city  of  the  future  will  ex- 
tend this  principle  to  the  sidewalks.  A  large 
part  of  the  heavy  traffic  must  necessarily  always 
remain  on  the  street  level,  as  trucking  for  build- 
ing and  business  purposes.  The  lighter  traffic, 
and  especially  the  pedestrians,  can  more  easily  be 
transferred  to  a  different  level.  Sidewalks  for 
the  latter  could  be  constructed  to  run  parallel 
with  the  second  stories  of  buildings,  resting  on 
pillars  or  suspended  by  chains,  and,  if  possible, 
roofed  over.  Wherever  a  system  of  elevated 
roads  exists,  sidewalks  could  be  added  to  that 
structure,  and  also  bicycle  paths.  Automobiles 
would  remain  on  the  street  level.  The  writer 
thinks,  again,  that  a  system  of  arcades,  built  into 
the  houses,  at  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet, 
would  not  only  be  feasible,  but  might  become  a 
source  of  architectural  beauty,  leading  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  styles,  conditioned  by  the  more 
extensive  use  of  steel  as  a  new  building  material. 
Shops  and  magazines  would  line  the  arcades, 
which  would  become  an  integral  part  of  the  large 


office  or  store  buildings  of  the  business  section. 
Crowded  squares,  where  many  car  lines  meet, 
could  be  made  safe  for  pedestrians  by  tunnels,  or 
by  bridges  at  whose  point  of  intersection  a  pa- 
vilion might  be  made  an  architectural  feature. 
Some  such  system  of  elevated  sidewalks,  con- 
cludes the  writer,  has  already  been  seriously  pro- 
posed in  a  Berlin  paper  by  the  eminent  German 
financier,  Werner  von  Siemens. 


TOYS,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

IN  what  may  be  called  the  Christmas  number 
of  tlie  Nouvelle  Revue  is  an  interesting  little 
article  concerning  the  origin  of  toys.  France, 
and  especially  Paris,  has  long  held  the  supremacy 
in  this  most  fascinating  branch  of  modern  indus- 
try ;  but  though  the  toy  shop — that  is  to  say,  the 
shop  devoted  entirely  to  toys — seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  our  ancestors,  even  in  the  days  of 
the  Romans  little  dead  children  were  buried  with 
their  toys,  and  in  many  museums  may  be  seen 
Greek  friezes  showing  cliildren  playing  at  games 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  those  days. 
Probably  few  people  are  aware  that  the  magic 
lantern  was  the  invention  of  a  British  monk, 
Roger  Bacon,  who,  thanks  to  his  discovery  rather 
than  invention,  was  soon  believed  by  the  ignorant 
country  folk  around  llchester  to  be  a  magician. 
The  fame  of  Friar  Bacon  and  his  lantern  reached 
the  then  Pope,  Clement  IV.,  who  sent  for  it. 
Fortunately,  it  obtained  his  approval,  and  became 
very  popular,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  on 
the  Continent. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Nuremberg  was  the  great 
toy  center  ;  even  now  the  old  German  city  has 
retained  an  absolute  supremacy  in  the  matter  of 
lead  soldiers  and  lead  toys.  Eight  hundred  work- 
people are  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  toy 
industry  alone,  and  they  turn  out  something  like 
one  hundred  thousand  lead  soldiers  a  day.  Dur- 
ing hundreds  of  years,  Limoges  was  the  French 
Nuremberg,  and  it  was  there  that  the  court  gal- 
lants and  court  dames  sent  when  they  wanted  to 
present  some  particularly  charming  toy  to  an  in- 
fant prince  or  princess.  For  a  very  long  time, 
all  toys  were  very  small,  and  were  carved  out  of 
wood,  out  of  ivory,  or  modeled  in  gold  and  silver. 
Most  of  the  Paris  jewelers,  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  also  kept  a  toy  depart- 
ment, and  there  still  exists  a  receipted  bill  of  a 
toy  regiment  of  soldiers,  ordered  for  a  future  king 
of  France,  which  cost  the  donor  the  very  large 
sum  of  6,000  francs  ($1,200).  Then,  as  now, 
splendid  toys  were  lavished  on  royal  children, 
and  on  the  children  of  very  important  people. 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  gave  £80  ($400)  for  a  doll 
presented   by   him    to   a  little  princess.       Dolls' 
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houses  became  quite  the  fasliion,  and  were  as 
beautifully  finished  as  the  most  expensive  and 
splendid  furniture.  Croquet  was  invented  about 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  known  as  pell- 
mell  ;  ninepins  are  even  older.  After  the  Rev- 
olution, the  number  of  Paris  toy -makers  and  toy- 
sellers  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  fifty 
years  ago  there  were  over  two  thousand  toy  sliops 
in  the  gay  city.  At  the  present  time,  the  French 
toy -makers  and  toy- venders  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  kind  of  guild,  and  France  sells  to 
foreign  countries  34,000,000  francs'  ($G, 800, 000) 
worth  of  toys  each  year,  of  which,  it  is  interesting 
to  learn,  the  greater  number  are  dolls. 


THE  COURSE  OF  EVOLUTION. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  study  of  evolution, 
by  Dr.  E.  Wasmann,  appear  in  the  last  two 
numbers  of  the  Btologisches  Centralhlatt. 

Fossils  found  from  time  to  time  show  tliat 
plants  and  animals  have  presented  most  striking 
differences  at  different  stages  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory. For  example,  the  reptiles  of  the  Reptilian 
Age  were  different  from  anything  that  now  ex- 
ists, both  in  form  and  structure.  Fossils  show 
tliat  these  prehistoric  reptiles  often  measured 
lorty  feet  in  length,  ami  some  of  them  had  enor- 
iious  clawed  wings  that  measured  twenty  feet 
uom  tip  to  tip.  The- animals  and  plants  of  past 
times,  appai'ently,  have  not  been  directly  super- 
seded by  those  of  tlie  present,  but  changes  came 
about  gradually,  many  fossils  and  skeletons  hav- 
ing been  found  that  possess  some  characteristics 
of  two  different  types,  and  may  be  taken  to  rep- 
resent transitional  forms. 

A  whole  series  of  animal  and  plant  forms  has 
been  found,  extending  from  the  time  of  the  first 
appearance  of  life  on  the  earth  to  the  present,  and 
forming  an  almost  complete  chain  of  develop- 
ment from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of  life. 
From  tiiis  remarkable  sequence  has  arisen  the 
theory  of  evolution,  which  assumes  that  the  living- 
beings  now  in  existence  have  risen  from  the  sim- 
ple organisms  that  appeared  in  the  beginning  by 
])rogressive  development,  aided  by  the  natural 
tendency  of  plants  and  animals  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  environment,  and  by  the  survival 
of  those  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  lived. 

This  theory  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  embryonic  development  of  each 
individual  plant  or  animal  it  reviews  the  history 
of  the  race,  instead  of  taking  the  most  direct  I'oad 
to  its  own  perfect  form, — a  chick  embryo  passing 
through  stages  of  development  where  it  resembles 
a  fish,  and  at  other  stages  resembling  less  highly 
organized  animals. 


A    STUDY    OF    BEETLES    AND    ANTS. 

Some  scientists  contend  that  if  such  changes 
occurred  in  the  past  we  ought  to  be  able  to  ol)- 
serve  similar  ones  going  on  now.  Dr.  Wasmann 
believes  he  has  found  evidence  of  such  progres- 
sive clianges  now  going  on  among  certain  varieties 
of  beetles  which  he  has  studied  in  their  natural 
habitats,  extending  over  a  wide  area  of  Europe. 
Four  kinds  of  these  beetles  live  in  company  with 
four  different  kinds  of  ants,  and  are  found  in  the 
ant  nests,  each  kind  of  beetle  associating  itself 
with  a  special  kind  of  ant. 

Between  the  different  kinds  of  beetles  and  the 
ants  with  which  they  make  their  home,  there  ex- 
ists a  regular  proportion  of  body  size  and  of  simi- 
larity in  color.  The  large  beetles  always  live  in 
the  complex  nests  of  the  large  ants,  the  small 
beetles  in  the  simple  earth  nests  of  the  small  ants. 
The  coordination  of  color  between  the  two  seems 
designed  to  make  the  visitors  less  prominent  and 
less  liable  to  become  the  object  of  antagonistic  at- 
tentions, the  darkest  beetles  living  with  the  dark- 
est ants,  and  the  two  coloi'ed  ones  with  those 
more  nearly  resembling  them.  The  hosts  attack 
the  beetles  if  the  kinds  are  exchanged  for  experi- 
ment. 

The  different  kinds  of  beetles  show  varying 
degrees  of  complexity  of  structure  as  compared 
with  one  another,  the  most  highly  developed 
ones  being  found  in  those  parts  of  Europe  that 
first  became  free  from  the  ice  and  the  seas  of 
the  glacial  epoch,  and  the  least-developed  ones 
in  the  regions  that  remained  covered  longest. 

Between  these  .extremes  are  found  those  in  in- 
termediate stages  of  development-  The  simplest 
ones  are  smaller  and  have  shorter  wings  than  the 
others  ;  next  to  them  come  beetles  with  broader 
bodies  and  thicker  antennae,  and  so  on  through 
a  series  of  forms  extending  in  geographical  range 
from  northern  Europe  to  Spain.  Taken  together, 
these  form  a  complete  series,  all  in  different 
stages  of  species  formation,  with  a  few  interme- 
diate stages  among  them,  and  all  tending  to  de- 
velop into  the  same  type  of  beetle. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  "FRIENDLY  SOCIETY." 

SIXTY  years  ago,  the  Newbold  Friendly  So- 
ciety,— in  this  country  it  would  be  called  a 
cooperative  insurance  company, — was  formed  by 
a  few  working  men  in  the  manufacturing  town 
of  Rochdale,  in  England.  In  the  January  Aremi, 
Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy  writes  enthusiastically  of 
the  results  achieved  by  this  organization.  He 
says  : 

"An   insurance  company  that  has  been  in  ex 
istence  for  sixty  years  and  has  neai-ly  twenty-six 
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tliousand  policy  holders,  an  incoirie  of  $82,000, 
and  a  reserve  of  |264,000,  and  pays  out  $77,000 
in  sick  and  death  insurance  in  one  year,  is  not 
to  be  lauglied  out  of  court.  It  is  a  fact.  And 
when  it  is  considered  that  that  business  is  all 
done  witliin  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Rochdale, 
that  it  is  done  with  absolutely  no  advertising, 
that  not  one  penny  of  commission  is  paid  for 
liringing  in  new  members,  that  though  Rochdale 
has  only  74,000  inhabitants  there  are  nearly 
26,000  in  this  society,  that  there  has  never  been 
a  defalcation  or  embezzlement,  tliat  the  system 
of  reporting  and  checking  is  so  complete  that 
there  has  rarely  been  a  mistake  and  never  a  law- 
suit, that  in  the  mortgages  in  which  their  re- 
serve is  invested  there  have  been  only  two  un- 
profitable ones,  and  those  only  slightly  so,  and, 
above  all,  that  this  has  been  done  by  cotton- 
spinners,  engineers,  shoemakers,  mill-hands,  etc., 
few  of  whom  get  over  40  shillings  (or  $10)  a 
week,  and  whose  average  wage  is,  according  to 
the  board  of  trade  report,  25s.  3d.  (or  about 
16.25)  a  week,  you  have  another  great  fact. 

ECONOMICAL    MANAGEMENT. 

"  Further,  when  you  consider  that  in  the  com- 
plicated and  delicate  subject  of  the  fixing  of  rates 
of  insurance  —  where  surely  the  services  of  an 
actuarial  expert  who  has  given  his  life  to  the 
study  of  this  difficult  mathematical  problem  are 
needed  —  these  working  men  have  been  success- 
ful, as  the  history  of  sixty  years  has  proved,  you 
discern  the  capacity  for  dealing  with  actual 
affairs  inherent  in  the  British  working  man. 
Again,  look  at  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  income — 
7^  per  cent.  The  early  expenses  of  the  English 
Prudential  Assurance  Company  were  78  percent, 
of  its  income,  and  to-day  the  common  ratio  of 
expense  to  income  in  the  insurance  companies 
both  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is 
from  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  income. 
The  careful  and  able  secretary  of  this  Newbold 
Friendly  Society  told  me  there  was  not  an  insur- 
ance company  in  Great  Britain  whose  ratio  of  ex- 
penses to  income  was  not  at  least  a  quarter  larger 
than  that  of  his  society.  This  is  also  a  tremen- 
dous fact." 

Quarterly  meetings,  in  which  every  member 
has  one  vote,  elect  officers  and  committees,  pass 
on  the  by-laws  and  reports  of  officers,  and  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  society.  Mr  Pomeroy 
attended  one  of  these  meetings,  and  was  im- 
pressed by  the  order  and  precision  with  which 
the  business  was  transacted,  and  by  the  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play  that  seemed  to  prevail. 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  ADMIRAL  SCHLEY. 

IN  concluding  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  the 
Schley  court  of  inquiry  which  he  contrib- 
utes to  the  National  Review  for  January,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Wilson,  the  English  naval  expert,  and 
author  of  "Ironclads  in  Action,"  ventures  the 
prediction  that  posterity's  verdict  in  the  case  will 
agree  with  that  of  the  majority  of  the  court.  He 
declares  that  Schley  "showed  too  much  hesita- 
tion and  indecision  at  critical  moments  to  claim 
tlie  proud  fame  of  a  gi'eat  admiral."  Neverthe- 
less, he  thinks  it  not  unnatural  that  many  of  his 
countrymen  should  have  been  ready  to  forgive 
him  for  errors  of  judgment  when  he  had  played 
a  leading  part  in  securing  such  a  victory  as  that 
at  Santiago.  As  to  Admiral  Schley's  personal 
behavior  in  the  battle,  Mr.  Wilson  says  ; 

"All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  was 
that  of  a  brave  man.  He  stood  in  a  position  as 
dangerous  as  any  in  the  ship,  outside  the  conning 
tower,  on  the  side  facing  the  enemy.  He  was 
cool  and  collected,  and  when  a  man  was  killed 
close  to  him,  he  forbade  his  officers  to  throw  the 
body  overboard.  When  the  Vizcaya  was  making 
a  good  fight  of  it  and  the  big  shells  were  sailing 
over  the  heads  of  the  staff,  '  like  half  a  dozen 
railroad  trains  under  way,'  down  went  all  heads 
except  his.  He  never  bowed,  never  ducked. 
His  behavior,  testifies  witness  after  witness,  was 
such  as  to  '  inspire  enthusiasm.'  When  the  crew 
were,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  '  beginning 
to  get  scared,'  his  manner  was  'jovial,'  and  his 
face  betrayed  no  anxiety.  The  general  opinion 
of  those  who  weigh  the  evidence  will  be  with  the 
court  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  imputation  of  cowardice,  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  it  was  ever  made. 

"  Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  should  be  re- 
corded that  the  evidence  shows  that  as  a  whole, 
and  notwithstanding  some  inevitable  errors,  the 
American  fleet  was  superbly  handled  and  fought. 
It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  vanquished  ad- 
miral, Cervera,  that  all  was  done  that  ought  to 
have  been  done,  and  that  the  Brooklyn  maneu- 
vered correctly.  Such  a  tribute  will  remove 
many  doubts  and  settle  many  disputes.  Yet, 
when  all  is  said,  the  chief  credit  of  the  campaign 
will  rest  with  Sampson,  who  maintained  a  block- 
ade which  Schley  had  pronounced  impracticable, 
and  who,  if  absent  by  accident  from  the  action, 
had  given  the  orders  and  planned  the  disposi- 
tions which  conduced  to  such  brilliant  success. 
But  rarely  will  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  believe 
that  the  brain  which  plans  is  as  much  entitled  to 
renown  as  the  hand  which  executes." 


THE    PERIODICALS    REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  contributions  to  the  Century's  "Year 
of  American  JIurnor"  iiulude  .1.  N.  Piercj''s  Ok- 
lahonm  storj',  "A  Government  of  the  People,"  four  typi- 
cal netjro  sonj^.s  bj'  J.  C.  McNeill,  and  humorous  sketches 
by  Albert  Bigelovv  Paine,  Elene  Foster,  and  Beatrice 
Herford. 

The  opening  descriptive  article  is  on  "  Cliicago's  Great 
River-Harbor,"  by  Elliott  Flower,  who  attempts  to  de- 
fend the  Chicago  River,  in  spite  of  its  unsavory  reputa- 
tion. To  show  that  a  time  is  coming  when  the  Chicago 
River  will  no  longer  take  fire  periodically,  he  points  to 
the  improvements  made  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  clarifying  process  of  the  drainage  canal,  the 
widening  and  straightening  of  the  stream,  and  the  bet- 
terments of  the  buildings  and  docks. 

M.  Victor  du  Bled  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
"The  Salon  of  the  Princess  Mathilde,"  who  in  Paris 
has  for  fifty  years  held  "the  scepter  of  clever  and  artis- 
tic refinement."  She  is  own  niece  of  Napoleon  I.  At 
an  age  of  over  eighty  years,  the  Princess  Mathilde 
keeps  her  perfect  health  and  wonderful  mental  activ- 
ity, and  rules  the  Paris  world  of  culture  with  the  same 
unquestioned  certainty  she  did  a  generation  ago. 

There  is  a  pleasant  account  of  "A  Visit  to  Mount 
Vernon  a  Century  Ago,"  from  the  diary  of  the  Polish 
poet,  Niemcewicz ;  some  reminiscences  of  Lincoln,  by 
C.  T.  Sutton  ;  a  discussion  of  "The  Uses  of  a  Cathe- 
dral," by  Bishop  Potter,  and  an  account  of  the  improve- 
ment of  Washington  City  from  the  time  of  L'Enfant  to 
the  present  plans,  which  promise  so  much. 


HARPER'S. 

THE  February  Harper's  contains  an  article  on 
"The  Successors  of  the  Telephone,"  by  Mr. 
Waldon  Fawcett,  which  we  have  quoted  from  in  the 
"Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  The  prominent 
aesthetic  feature  of  this  Harper's  is  the  sumptuous  ap- 
pearance of  Goldsmith's  "The  Deserted  Village,"  with 
full-page  illustrations  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  A  spe- 
ciallj'  inserted  "signature"  of  heavy  tinted  paper  for 
this  contribution  gives  the  soft  printing  effects  desired. 

EXISTENCE  SEVEN  MILES  ABOVE  THE  EARTH. 

In  an  essay  on  "  Man  and  the  Upper  Atmosphere," 
Dr.  R.  Siiring,  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Institute  of 
Berlin,  shows  the  effects  on  the  human  physiological 
system  of  existence  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmos- 
phere. He  describes  the  effects  on  himself  and  a  com- 
panion in  ascending  to  a.  height  that  he  estimates  at 
35,000  feet,  or  nearly  seven  miles.  Of  covirse,  this  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  the  artificial  aid  of  oxygen. 
"The  events  which  took  place  at  an  altitude  above 
34,000  feet  are  a  little  confused  to  both  of  us.  It  seems 
that  finally  we  became  too  weak  to  breathe  regularly 
and  deeply,  and  therefore  we  did  not  get  enough  oxygen. 
The  falling  asleep  became  more  frequent,  and  therefore 
more  dangerous.  When  Mr.  Berson  found  me  asleep  at 
that  point,  he  resolved  quickly  to  pull  the  valve.  He 
succeeded  ;  but  the  effort  was  too  great ;  he  collapsed 
altogether,  and  lost  consciousness.  Before  or  after  this 
act,  I  too  remember  several  clear  moments,  when  I  tried 
to  impart  more  oxygen  to  my  sleeping  partner,  but  ap- 


parently in  vain.  Probably  both  of  us  had  lost  the 
breathing-pipes  and  then  sunk  into  a  heavy  swoon,  from 
which  we  recovered  almost  at  the  same  time,  finding 
ourselves  at  20,000  feet." 

BELGIUM'S  ART  CRUSADE. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Robinson  tells  of  Belgium's  "Art 
Crusade,"  which  has  produced  such  pleasing  results  in 
Brussels  and  other  cities  since  Eugene  Broerman,  a 
young  artist,  took  up  the  movement,  in  1894.  A  .society 
was  formed  to  introduce  some  art  principles  in  the 
streets  of  Belgian  cities,  and  it  actually  succeeded  to 
some  extent  in  persuading  tradesmen  that  their  signs 
and  advertisements  could  be  made  really  decorative  and 
commercially  effective  at  the  same  time.  The  society  is 
trying  to  get  power  for  a  division  of  the  city  govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  defacement  of  good  facades  by  in- 
harmonious advertisements. 


SCRIBNER'S   MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  February  Scrihrier's,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
continues  his  articles  on  "  The  American  Commer- 
cial Invasion  of  Europe."  He  tells,  in  this  chapter,  of 
his  investigations  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Italy.  He  is  very  much  impressed  with  the  ability  of 
the  Germans  as  financiers  as  well  as  manufacturers, 
and  he  thinks  the  opportunity  for  American  capitalists 
to  teach  them  lessons  is  not  as  good  as  in  most  of  the 
other  European  countries;  indeed,  there  are  many  things 
that  we  might  learn  from  the  Germans,  especially  in 
financiering  and  the  legislative  management  of  corpo- 
rations. In  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  Mr.  Vander- 
lip's  inquiries  led  him  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
has  little  to  fear  from  those  sources  as  to  any  obstacles 
to  its  onward  march  toward  industrial  supremacy. 

THE  ISTHMIAN  CANAL. 

Mr.  William  H.  Burr,  a  member  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  writes  on  the  proposed  isthmian 
ship  canal,  and  discusses  the  advantages  of  both  the 
Panama  and  Nicaragua  routes  with  considerable  detail, 
giving  a  particularly  full  account  of  the  organization  of 
the  present  Panama  company  and  the  work  it  has  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Burr,  in  comparing  the  merits  of  the  two 
routes,  decides  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  as  being  the 
most  pi'acticable  and  feasible,  but  his  article  was  writ- 
ten before  the  Panama  people  showed  a  disposition,  as 
they  have  now  done,  to  deal  reasonably  in  the  matter  of 
price  ;  and  an  examination  of  his  conclusions  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  would  favor,  under  the  present  status, 
the  Panama  route.  One  point  in  which  he  favors  the 
Panama  canal  as  against  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
commission  is  in  the  matter  of  time.  Whereas  the  com- 
mission estimated  ten  years  for  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  enterprise,  and  eight  years  for  the  Nicaragua 
canal,  Mr.  Burr  thinks"  these  relations  should  be  ex- 
changed, or  at  least  the  time  of  completion  for  the 
Panama  route  should  not  be  estimated  greater  than  for 
the  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Leupp  gives  a  pleasant  descriptive 
sketch  of  "Washington,  a  City  of  Pictures,"  and  Jules 
Guerin  adds  interest  to  the  essay  with  some  highly 
striking  pictures  in  various  tints. 
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M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THERE  are  a  number  of  readable  articles  in  the 
February  McClurc''s.  The  magazine  opens  with 
an  account,  by  Mr.  Ray  S.  Bakei",  of  Mr.  Marconi's  re- 
cent successful  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
which  are  discussed  in  this  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  by  Mr.  Carl  Snyder.  We  quote  elsewhere 
from  Mr.  Baker's  article. 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  EX-PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND. 

Mr.  William  Allen  White  continues  the  character 
sketches  of  notable  Americans  in  pitblic  life  which  at- 
tract so  much  attention  in  a  sketch  of  ex-President 
Cleveland's  career.  He  tells  us  that  Mr.  Cleveland's 
father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Grover  Cleveland 
was  born  in  New  Jersey,  but  grew  up  in  New  York 
State,  and  went  to  Buffalo  when  he  was  eighteen.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S59,  when  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  and  made  sui-e  progress  in  his  pi'ofession  and 
in  local  politics.  As  a  young  man,  Mr.  White  describes 
him  as  "a  tall,  burly,  hard-faced,  soft  voiced  but  quick- 
spoken  fellow,  hard-headed,  hard-living,  hard-working, 
clo.se-fisted,  honest,  sturdy,  manly."  Mr.  Wliite's  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  a  statesman  is  suggested  in 
the  following  :  "  He  founded  no  institution  ;  in  the 
political  life  of  his  time,  he  constructed  nothing.  As  a 
statesman,  he  will  be  remembered  as  one  who  every 
hour  of  the  working  day  did  what  he  thought  was 
exactly  right,  and  who  never  attempted  to  guide  the 
current  of  the  public  business,  but  always  to  see  that 
the  business  was  wisely  and  honestly  done.  He  was  a 
mode.st,  industrious,  public  servant,  who  lived  so  closely 
to  the  motto  '  A  public  office  is  a  public  trust'  that  peo- 
ple came  to  believe  he  iuvented  it, — which  he  did  not." 

THE  PYGMIES  OF  THE  CONGO. 

Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  the  African  explorer,  gives 
an  account  of  "The  Pygmies  of  the  Great  Congo  For- 
est." The  two  tribes  described  are  dwellers  in  the  forest 
of  West-Central  Africa,  and  are  the  most  backward  of 
all  the  savage  races  of  the  Dark  Continent.  These 
dwarfs  are  probably  the  pj^gmies  written  about  by 
Herodotus,  and  the  "cranes"  with  whom  they  fought 
are  probably  the  ostriches  of  the  Soudan.  These  Congo 
dwarfs  have  no  language  of  their  own,  but  talk  more 
or  less  imperfectly  the  tongue  of  the  big  negroes  who 
are  their  nearest  neighbors.  The  average  height  of  the 
men  is  four  feet  seven  inches,  and  of  the  women  four 
feet  two  inches,  the  tallest  specimen  measui'ed  by  the 
explorer  being  about  five  feet  in  height. 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  February  Cosmopolitan,  Mr.  Levels  Nixon 
writes  on  "The  Development  of  Shipping  in  the 
United  States."  He  notes  the  steady  demand  for  ocean- 
going American  bottoms,  which  "will  make  the  United 
States  of  America  the  great  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
owning  country  of  the  world."  JNIr.  Nixon  thinks  that 
with  the  building  of  a  Central  American  canal  the  trade 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  will  be  of  over- 
whelming importance,  and  that  this  led  to  the  recent 
purchase  of  a  West  India  steamship  line  by  the  Ham- 
burg-American Company.  He  thinks  some  method  will 
doubtless  be  devised  by  which  the  fleets  of  the  Leyland 
and  Atlantic  Transport  lines  will  carry  the  American 
flag.    He  does  not  consider  that  there  will  be  any  im- 


portant development  of  the  through  ocean  traffic  to 
Chicago,  and  points  out  that  New  York,  with  her  ability 
to  take  the  deepest-draught  vessels  up  to  the  wharf, 
and  her  proximity  to  the  centers  of  wealth  and  produc- 
tion, has  the  advantage  of  all  other  seaports.  Mr. 
Nixon  believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  form  of 
"encouragement,"  in  order  that  we  may  compete  with 
foreign  vessels  in  the  oversea  trade. 

THE  ARBITRATION  COMMISSION  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  the  editor  of  the  Cosino- 
poliUni,  comments  on  the  commission  recently  organ- 
ized to  jointly  represent  capital  and  labor  in  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes  by  arbitration.  Mr.  Walker 
thinks  that  it  is  "the  most  important  step  in  social 
progress  that  has  occurred  since  the  French  Revolution, 
it  shows  that  the  brains  of  the  country,  having  solved 
the  preliminary  problem  of  how  to  produce  wealth,  are 
now  about  to  take  up  in  dead  earnest  the  vastly  more 
important  problem  of  how  to  distribute  the  country's 
production  justly."  Mr.  Walker  says  that  he  has  always 
been  convinced  that  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem 
must  come  from  capital  rather  than  from  labor  itself, 
because  the  brains  of  the  world  are  chiefly  in  the  em- 
ploy of  capital.  "  The  men  of  labor  have  but  little  time 
to  study  deeply,  they  are  not  rendered  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent by  circumstances  to  think  disinterestedly,  and 
their  usefulness  is  largely  curtailed  by  the  jealousies  of 
their  fellow-wprkmen." 

The  fourth  chapter  in  the  history  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  contributed  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  who  writes  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  Mr.  Riis  knew  him  in  New  York,  and 
as  he  has  seen  him  recently  in  the  White  House. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  SENSE  OF  HUMOR. 

"  When  I  saw  him  last  in  the  White  House,  he  came 
down  to  dinner  fresh  from  playing  bear  with  the  chil- 
dren. Five  minutes  later,  he  was  in  a  corner  deep  in  a 
problem  of  statecraft  with  a  man  to  wliom  the  country 
listens  respectfully  when  he  speaks.  Does  any  one  think 
he  was  less  able  to  grapple  with  his  problem  because  of 
the  bear-pit  upstairs  that  was  even  then  heard  from  in 
echoes  of  childish  laughter  floating  faintly  down  ?  If 
so,  he  is  grievously  mistaken.  It  was  Lincoln's  sense 
of  humor  that  kept  him  alive  under  his  burden  of  a 
nation's  woe.  The  saving  gift  is  Roosevelt's,  too.  It 
flashed  out  when  two  Troubled  Citizens  approached 
him,  anxious  that  he  should  not  embroil  us  in  a  foreign 
war. 

"'What!  a  war,'  cried  Mr.  Roosevelt,  'with  me 
cooped  up  here  in  the  White  House  !    Never  ! '  " 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal  for  February,  Mr. 
Clifford  Howard  tells  about  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  of 
Madame  Modjeska  and  her  colony  of  Polish  artists  who 
flourished  for  a  short  time  in  Southern  California.  The 
head  of  the  colony  was  Count  Chlapowski,  Modje.ska's 
second  husband,  and  the  band  included  such  notable 
people  as  Henry  Sienkiewicz,  the  artist  Kroschski,  and 
the  poet  Valdskot.  These  ardent  spirits  came  to  the 
Santa  Ana  Valley  in  1876,  bought  a  farm  of  150  acres,  and 
founded  a  cooperative  colony  "where  they  might  bask 
in  the  sunshine  of  freedom  and  find  contentment  for 
their  poetic  souls  amid  the  semi-tropic  glories  of  na- 
ture." But  the  colony  was  not  rich,  and  "  made  no  pre- 
tense of  being  practical."     "One  afternoon   the  barn 
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burned  down  while  the  Philharmonic  ( 'luh  of  the  colony 
was  al)sorbed  in  a  Bach  concert  under  tlie  live-oaks  a 
short  distance  away."  Treatises  on  agriculture  did  not 
operate  to  nialie  tlie  farm  a  paying  venture,  and  one 
after  anotiier  the  colonists  went  away.  Mod jeska .stayed 
in  America,  mastered  the  Englisli  language,  and  soon 
began  a  new  stage  career.  She  and  lier  husband  even- 
tually purchased  her  now  famous  home,  ''The  Forest  of 
Arden,"  in  Santiago  Canon,  about  fifty  miles  southeast 
of  Los  Angeles. 

MK.    WU'S  OPINION  OF  OUR  WOMEN. 

The  inimitable  envoy,  Mr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  gives  his 
"  Impressions  of  American  Women  "  with  the  diplo- 
matic grace  that  distinguishes  him  on  all  occasions. 
The  most  sti'iking  quality  of  the  American  woman  he 
considers  to  be  her  quickness  of  understanding.  "  There 
is  one  word  in  the  English  language  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  aptly  describes  tlie  American  woman:  she  is  'in- 
teresting.' I  do  not  know  whether  to  characterize  this 
predominant  trait  as  cleverness  or  intelligence.  But 
the  fact  renuiins  that  the  American  woman  is^always 
interesting.  She  reads  the  latest  novels,  the  current 
magazines,  and  the  daily  papers;  she  can  talk  a])out 
political  Conventions,  society  gossip,  about  affairs  in 
the  European  capitals,  South  Africa,  or  the  far  East. 
She  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  world's  events.  I  think 
this  is  because  she  mingles  in  conversation  with  nren, 
not  only  in  her  own  family,  but  also  at  dinners,  parties, 
and  other  social  gatherings." 

Mr.  F.  B.  Wiley's  descriptions  of  "Summer  Homes 
of  Famous  People "  show  a  remarkable  divei-sity  of 
taste  in  home-making  among  the  notables  he  selects. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  February  Frank  Leslie's,  Mr.  William  D. 
Hnlbert  writes  of  "Our  Inland  Fleet,"  and  of  the 
enormous  development  of  water  transportation  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Tlie  greatest  changes  that  have  come  in 
this  generation  have  not  been  in  passenger-carrying, 
although  the  great  ships  Northwest  and  Northland 
had  no  prototypes  a  generation  ago,  but  in  the  enor- 
mous freighting  vessels.  "Three  hundred  and  fifty- 
.seven  vessels  passed  the  'Soo,' during  the  1900  season  of 
navigation,  whose  carrying  capacity  averaged  very 
nearly  4,000  tons,  and  not  one  of  the  357  carried  less  than 
2,000.  The  William  Edenborn,  which  holds  the  world's 
fresh- water  record  for  big  cargoes,  lacks  only  a  few 
inches  of  being  500  feet  in  length,  has  a  beam  of  52  feet 
and  a  depth  of  hold  of  30,  and  carries  over  8,000  net  tons 
at  a  load.  She  has  three  sister  ships  of  practically 
the  same  size."  Mr.  Hulbert  says  that  the  vessels  of 
the  Great  Lakes  are  probably  the  most  economical 
beasts  of  burden  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  gives  an  episode  in  Washing- 
ton's career— "The  Attempt  to  Capture  Benedict 
Arnold."  In  fact,  thei-e  were  two  attempts,  both  under 
the  general  direction  of  Washington,  and  under  the 
special  direction  of  Maj.  Henry  Lee,  better  known  as 
"  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee.''  The  method  followed  was  to 
.send  an  apparent  de.serter  into  the  enemy's  lines;  but 
in  both  instances  Arnold  so  changed  his  plans,  appar- 
ently without  suspicion,  that  the  attempt  was  foiled. 

This  number  of  Fratik  Leslie's  opens  with  a  pleasant 
description  of  the  docks  of  the  Greater  New  York,  by 
Carl  Hovey,  and  there  are  many  short  stories,  among 
them  a  Japanese  story,  "The  Pot  of  Paint,"  by  the 
Japanese  author,  Onoto  Watanna. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IN  the  February  World's  Work,  Mr.^ichardT.  Fisher 
gives  some  interesting  facts  about  "The  Big  Trees 
of  California,"  the  oldest  living  things.  Sequoias  are 
survivors  of  tiie  Miocene  period,  and  are  probably  five 
thousand  years  old.  Mr.  Fisher  says  there  are  .scarcely 
five  hundred  very  large  trees  left,  and  there  is  danger 
of  their  complete  extinction.  Mr.  Fisher  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  the  preservation  of  these  oldest  of  living 
things.  He  says  that  they  are  not  particularly  valu- 
able as  timber,  being  soft  and  brittle,  and  their  bigness 
makes  logging  them  a  wasteful  and  destructive  busi- 
ness. He  makes  a  good  argument  that  they  would  pay 
the  State  of  California  much  better  as  living  curiosities 
than  as  dead  wood-piles. 

WILL  ALL  TR.\NSPORTATION  BE  FREE  ? 
Under  the  title  "The  Best-Governed  Community  i^ 
the  World,"  Mr.  F.  C.  Howe  writes  of  Mayor  Tom  L. 
Johnson's  activities  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Howe  says  that 
Mayor  Johnson  is  not  at  all  satisfied  in  a  final  manner 
with  his  victory  in  the  fight  for  three-cent  railroad 
fares,  and  that  the  mayor  thinks  the  sti-eet-railway  ser- 
vice should  ultimately  be  free,  following  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highways  of  the  country.  Not  many  j^ears 
ago,  toll  roads  were  almost  universal,  whereas  with  the 
advance  of  civilization  they  have  been  almo.st  entirely 
abolished.  So  Mr.  Johnson  thinks  as  time  goes  on  the 
railways  will  be  maintained  and  supported  by  public 
taxation  as  a  ineans  of  facilitating  transit  throughout 
the  community. 

TOBACCO  RAISING  UNDER  SHADE. 

Mr.  Arthur  Goodrich,  under  the  title  "Agriculture 
Under  Cloth,"  tells  of  the  wonderful  improvement  in 
growing  tobacco  in  Connecticut  under  conditions  that 
protect  and  shelter  the  leaves.  This  gives  jiromise  of  a 
new  era  in  leaf-culture.  The  process  consists  briefly  in 
placing  posts  on  the  tobacco-field  and  stretching  from 
stringers  of  galvanized  wii-e  a  cheesecloth  covering, 
closing  in  the  field  above  and  on  every  side.  The  work 
costs  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  The 
shade-grown  tobacco  sells  for  more  than  twice  .as  much 
per  pound  as  that  grown  outside.  Mr.  Goodrich  thinks 
that  with  the  duty  to  aid  them,  there  is  little  reason 
why  the  Connecticut  growers,  with  their  armies  of 
plants  vmder  tents,  cannot  compete  successfully  with 
the  tobacco-raisers  of  Sumatra.  We  have  been  sending 
from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000  a  year  to  Sumatra  for  wrap- 
per tobacco. 

Mr.  William  Mc  Andrew  publishes  .some  "  Plain  Words 
on  Teachers'  Wages."  He  gives  facts  in  regard  to  the 
teachers'  salaries  of  New  York  City,  together  with  the 
cost  of  living,  and  shows  that  although  the  figures, 
compared  with  teachers'  wages  elsewhere,  seem  liberal, 
yet  they  average  the  least  of  those  paid  for  brain  work 
in  any  department  of  the  city  government. 

THE  LARGEST  OLIVE  GROVE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Helen  L.  Jones  describes  "  A  Great  American  Olive 
Ranch  "in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  the  largest  olive 
grove  in  the  world  ;  F.  H.  Gam  hell  tells  of  the  first  de- 
livery to  the  post-office  at  Kotzebue,  Alaska,  the  most 
northern  post-office  in  the  world,  which  must  be  reached 
by  sledding  a  thousand  miles  over  snow  and  ice ;  Mr. 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  contributes  an  appreciative 
sketch  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and  Mr.  M.  G.  Cunniff 
gives  some  figures  showing  the  gradual  absorption  of 
railroad  lines  and  the  several  areas  of  control. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE. 

* '  /^~^  OUXTRY  LIFE  "  for  February  gives  "  A  Glimpse 
V_^  of  Skibo  Castle,"— Mr.  C.u-iiegie's  Scotch  estate, 
—from  the  pen  of  "A  Scotch  Country  Editor."  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  been  as  energetic  and  bold  in  his  home- 
making  as  in  his  steel-making.  At  Skibo,  he  has  not 
only  rebuilt  the  castle,  which  promises  to  be  the  finest 
laird's  residence  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  but  he  has 
vastly  improved  his  moors  and  forest  stocks  and  trans- 
formed his  angling  lochs  and  streams  into  the  most  pro- 
ductive, for  their  size,  in  the  Highlands.  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  taken  great  pains,  vrith  Mrs.  Carnegie's  help,  to  im- 
prove the  social  condition  of  his  numerous  tenants  and 
dependants,  and  the  traveler  in  tlie  Skibo  country  hears 
the  praises  of  the  new  Laird  sung  on  every  side. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Uugraore  and  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  cele- 
brate the  life  and  character  of  the  'possum,  with  Mr. 
Dugmore's  marvelous  photographs  of  the  living  ani- 
mals to  aid  ;  the  editor  presents  the  philosophy  of  the 
new  nature-study  idea  which  has  taken  sucli  a  sudden 
hold  on  American  people  ;  Mr.  I.  D.  Bennett  tells  "  How 
to  Make  a  Garden  ; "  Mr.  Arthur  Hewitt  prints  some 
photographs  of  scenes  "  In  the  Abandoned  Farms 
Country,"  and  there  are  numerous  other  contributions 
in  the  Country  Life  vein. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  LippincotVs  has  some  interesting 
Lincoln  history  from  Mr.  Leslie  J.  Perry,  late  of 
the  War  Records  Office  at  Washington.  Mr.  Perry 
explains  why  such  a  sixrprising  proportion  of  President 
Lincoln's  most  important  dispatches  are  dated  from  the 
War  Oifice,  instead  of  the  executive  mansion,  while 
none  of  them  are  from  the  other  administrative  bu- 
reaus. Mr.  Perry  says  that  this  did  not  mean  at  all  that 
Lincoln  personally  liked  the  Secretary  of  War  better 
than  any  other  of  the  cabinet  officers,  but  is  simply  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  army  operations  being  the 
all-important  business  of  the  time,  Lincoln  habitually 
haunted  the  War  Department,  and  had  liis  head  and 
heart  strenuously  concentrated  on  the  fight,  wherever 
it  might  be.  Mr.  Perry  prints  a  number  of  Lincoln's 
war  dispatches  to  show  how  the  President's  faculties 
never  lacked  in  vigor  or  the  element  of  precision  under 
any  circumstances. 

There  is  a  further  chapter  of  considerable  length  on 
"  The  Music  of  Shakespeare's  Time,"  by  Sidney  Lanier. 
The  point  is  brought  out  that  a  great  and  cardinal  dis- 
tinction of  modern  music  as  opposed  to  the  music  of 
Shakespeare's  time  is  that  the  composers  of  that  period 
did  not  address  themselves  to  the  invention  of  new 
tunes  SQ  much  as  to  the  contrapuntal  treatment  of  old 
tunes.  John  Strange  Winter  is  the  author  of  the  com- 
plete novel  of  the  month,  "  The  Standings  ; "  there  are 
several  shorter  contributions  of  fiction  and  verse. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

WE  have  quoted  in  the  "  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month"  from  Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson's 
"  Three  Months  of  President  Roosevelt,"  and  the  review 
of  the  late  Horace  E.  Scudder's  life  of  Lowell,  in  the 
February  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Mr,  Daniel  G.  Mason  discusses  "Two  Tendencies  of 
Modern  Music,"  in  a  comparison  of  the  classic  art  of 
Brahms   with   the   romantic   innovations   of   Tschai- 


kowsky.  He  looks  upon  the  latter  as  an  innovator,  but 
a  charming  innovator,  "opening  up  unexplored  fields 
of  emotional  expression;  'losing  in  art,'  to  be  sure, 
'what  he  gains  in  poetry,' but  enriching  the  re.sources 
of  music  just  as  Schumann  enriched  them  before  him. 
Once  looked  at  in  this  light,  Tschaikowsky  falls  into 
his  true  place,  and  we  see  that  his  fresh  and  sincere  ex- 
pression is  a  real  contribution  to  the  development  of 
art,  awaiting  only  some  future  Brahms  to  assimilate 
and  reconstitute  it  in  those  forms  of  inner  harmony 
that  can  alone  give  music  its  highest  eloquence." 

An  article  on  "The  Second  Mayoralty  Election  in 
Greater  New  York"  is  from  no  other  than  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Shepard,  who  expresses  his  belief  that  no  candidate 
would  have  better  met  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
fusion  movement  than  Mr.  Low.  Mr.  Shepard  takes 
occasion  to  defend  his  own  acceptance  of  the  Democratic 
nomination,  and  he  does  this  with  his  undeniable  acute- 
ness  and  ingenuity.  Mr.  Shepard  thinks  the  wliole 
campaign  ought  to  bring  solid  satisfaction,  not  because 
it  resulted  in  a  victory  of  good  over  evil, — naturally,  he 
could  not  take  that  i)oint  of  view, — but  because  it 
demonstrated  that  independent  voters  hold  the  balance 
of  power,  and  that  "large  as  was  the  normal  Demo- 
cratic Tiiajority  in  the  city,  any  grave  offense  given  by 
the  officials  or  leaders  to  its  independent  members 
would  readily  put  it  in  a  minority."  He  predicts  that 
neither  of  the  great  party  organizations  will  cease  to  be 
active  in  municipal  politics  in  Greater  New  York  dui*- 
ing  this  generation  ;  but  he  also  predicts  that  until  the 
memory  of  the  campaign  of  1901  shall  have  grown  dull 
the  great  party  organizations  will  accept  thesentimen 
of  the  intelligent  and  loyal  citizens  of  their  city. 

Mr.  William  G.  Brown  gives  an  excellent  sketch  ot 
the  cai'eer  of  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  under  the  title 
"Lincoln's  Rival."  Of  the  three  great  rivalries  of 
American  politics,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  Clay  and 
Jackson,  Douglas  and  Lincoln,  Mr.  Brown  thinks  that 
the  third  was  by  no  means  the  least. 

In  an  essay  on  "The  Fame  of  Victor  Hugo,"  Mr. 
George  McL.  Harper  predicts  that  literary  history  a 
hundred  years  hence  will  say  of  the  author  of  "Les 
Miserables"  something  like  this  :  "He  was  immensely 
popular  in  his  day,  and  long  afterward.  Although  he 
was  a  character  and  an  intelligence  of  secondary  order, 
he  was  popularly  accepted  as  a  leader  of  opinion  and 
feeling  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  posterity  has 
hearkened  not  so  much  to  the  popular  voice  as  to  the 
great  French  ci'itics  of  his  time,  and  they  found  him 
wanting  in  many  qualities  which  the  larger  public 
thought  he  possessed." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  January  number  of  the  North  American  Re 
vieiv  opens  with  an  essay  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
the  famous  Belgian  essayist  and  poet,  on  "  The  Mystery 
of  Justice."  M.  Maeterlinck  points  out  that  nature  ap- 
pears to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  demands  of 
morality,  and,  indeed,  would  aid  us  as  readily  in  an  ef- 
fort to  destroy  our  neighbor  as  in  an  attempt  to  comfort 
him.  There  appears,  then,  to  be  a  contradiction  between 
our  morality  and  nature's  mode  of  action.  M.  Maeter- 
linck argues,  however,  that  since  we  know  nothing  of 
nature's  reason  for  acting  in  that  different  manner,  we 
have  no  right  to  imitate  what  appear  to  us  to  be  cruel 
and  iniquitous  actions  so  long  as  we  have  no  precise 
knowledge  of  the  profound  and  salutary  reasons  that 
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may  underlie  them.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  decide 
whether  nature  is  just  in  her  dealings  with  masses 
whose  vastaess  corresponds  with  her  own.  "She  dis- 
poses of  a  future,  a  si)iu'i',  whereof  we  have  no  idea, 
wlicreiii  tliere  exists,  it  may  be,  a  Justice  proportioned 
io  her  duration,  her  extent,  and  her  aim,  even  as  our 
instinct  of  .lustice  is  proportioned  to  the  duration  and 
narrow  circle  of  our  own  life.  She  may  for  centuries 
commit  a  wrong  that  she  has  centuries  in  which  to  re- 
l)air}  but  we,  with  our  few  days  before  us,  lack  the 
(luality  to  imitate  what  our  eye  cannot  embrace,  un- 
derstand, or  follow." 

AX  ANTI-IMPERIALIST'S  PLEA  FOB  CUBAN  ANNEXATION. 

Mr.  Josiali  Quincy,  who  is  an  avowed  anti-ituperialist 
as  to  the  case  of  the  Pliilippine  Islands,  discusses  in  this 
number  the  "Political  Aspect  of  Cuba's  Economic  Dis- 
tress." Mr.  Quincy  holds  that  events  are  now  proving 
more  convincingly  than  ever  before  the  real  conmiercial 
.dependence  of  Cuba  upon  the  United  States,  and  he 
argues  from  the  present  situation  that  the  political  in- 
dependence of  Cuba  can  be  only  nominal.  The  situa- 
tion at  present  certainly  demands  free  trade  for  Cuba, 
but  Mr.  Quincy's  way  of  attaining  free  trade  would  be 
by  having  Cuba  sue  for  annexation.  As  to  the  Teller 
resolution,  Mr.  Quincy  says:  "Witliout  such  a  resolu- 
tion, we  should  not  deal  unjustly  or  harslily  by  the 
Cubans,  or  annex  them  without  their  consent ;  in  spite 
of  it,  we  are  not  bound  to  exclude  any  policy  which 
may  be  found  for  the  best  interest  both  of  the  pe()[)le 
of  the  islaiul  and  of  ourselves.  If  annexation  is  the 
6utcome  indicated  by  every  dictate  of  statesmanship 
and  of  mutual  interest,  the  dead  hand  of  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress  cannot  hold  us  back  from  it." 

THE  VALUE  OF  OUK  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Albert  Halstead,  writing  on  "  A  Neglected  Factor 
in  Our  Commercial  Expansion,"  .shows  that  the  Ameri- 
can consular  service,  despised  though  it  has  been  by  not 
a  few  of  our  writers  and  statesmen,  has  actually  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  recent  remarkable 
expansion  of  American  commerce.  Notwithstanding 
the  severe  criticism  of  the  service  which  is  frequently 
published  at  home,  Mr.  Halstead  shows  that  the  Ameri- 
can consular  system  is  greatly  admired  abroad.  He 
also  gives  specific  instances  showing  how  American 
consuls  at  foreign  ports  have  greatly  aided  in  promoting 
the  sale  of  various  goods  of  American  manufacture.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  work  of  our  consuls  has 
been  imitated  by  the  German  Government,  and  that  the 
British  Government  is  also  adopting  some  of  our  con- 
sular methods.  The  trade  papers  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Germany  still  comment  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the 
American  consular  system,  upon  its  great  helpfulness 
to  American  trade,  aiul  they  criticise  their  own  consuls 
for  hicking  in  the  inquisitiveness  and  energy  of  the 
Americans. 

THE  LABOR  UNIONS  AS  CHARTERED  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  in  a  special  article  describing  the 
movement  toward  consolidation  of  labor  in  England 
and  America,  and  describing  the  more  important- labor 
organizations  now  existing  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
pres.ses  the  opinion  that  labor  unions,  in  order  to  be- 
come powerful  economic  factors,  capalile,  under  the 
la\y,  of  dealing  with  the  representatives  of  capital, 
should  be  made  chartered  associations,  thus  securing  a 


standing  at  court  and  a  better  standing  in  public  esti- 
mation. "As  legal  per.son.s,  they  could  enforce  their 
contracts  against  employers,  while  they  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  breach  of  contract  on  their  own  i)art. 
They  have  been  debarred  heretofore  from  appearing  in 
court  by  rei)re.sentatives,  and  have  thus  lost  a  great  ad- 
vantage which  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  them." 

A  PERMANENT  CENSUS  OFFICE. 

Director  Merriam,  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  makes  a 
forcible  plea  for  a  permanent  census  office.  He  shows 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Census  Office  into  a  permar 
nent  branch  of  the  governmental  service  would  insure 
the  retention  of  the  most  capable  and  efficient  members 
of  the  force  as  a  skeleton  organization,  and  would  also 
provide  a  career  for  those  who  desire  to  follow  statistical 
work  as  a  life  vocation.  Many  young  men  are  devoting 
themselves  to  a  i)reparatioti  for  statistical  work  in  sev- 
eral of  our  great,  universities.  Other  countries  are 
enabled  to  utilize  such  technical  training  on  their  per- 
manent statistical  staff,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
United  States  .should  not  do  the  same.  It  must  be 
renuMubered  that  the  mere  counting  of  heads  is  onlj'  a 
small  part  of  the  work  of  a  United  States  census  as  now 
conducted.  It  has  become,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Merriam 
points  out,  "a  great  national  work,  a  photograijh  of  the 
national  characteristics,  showing  the  industrial  prog- 
ress, .sociological  conditions,  and  wonderful  resources 
of  soil,  as  well  as  other  facts  incident  to  a  high  order  of 
civilization.  The  proper  presentation  of  this  great  mass 
of  information  necessarily  requires  a  trained  force,  and 
as  the  years  go  by  the  necessity  will  become  greater  in 
this  regard." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Bacon  writes  on  "The  Inadequate  Powers 
of  the  Intei'state  Commerce  Commission ; "  M.  Yves 
Guyot  on  "  The  Sugar  Question  in  Europe; "  Mr.  Michael 
J.  Magee  on  "Ireland's  Industrial  Revival ;"  Mr.  P.  T. 
McGrath  on  "The  Anglo-French-American  Shore;" 
the  Russian  economist,  A.  Raffalovich,  on  "The  Rus- 
sian Debt,"  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  on  "Some  New 
Volumes  of  Verse."  We  have  quoted  in  our  depart- 
ment of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month  "from  Mr. 
Carl  Snyder's  article  on  "America's  Inferior  Place  in 
the  Scientific  World,"  and  from  the  groiip  of  articles 
expressing  "Filipino  Views  of  American  Rule,"  by 
Filipino  members  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Com- 
mission. ^__^ 

THE  FORUM, 

IN  the  opening  article  of  the  January  Forum,  Rear- 
Admiral  George  W.  Melville,  engineer-in-chief  of 
the  United  States  navy,  recommends  that  a  large  re- 
serve of  skilled  experts  should  be  secured  for  the  United 
States  naval  service  by  placing  the  Government  in  close 
touch  with  the  technological  schools.  Admiral  Mel- 
ville shows  in  detail  the  similarity  between  the  work 
that  will  be  required  in  future  from  army  and  navy  of- 
ficers and  that  for  which  members  of  the  engineering 
profession  are  trained  in  their  .schools. 

MEXICAN  PROGRESS. 

Writing  on  "A  New  Era  in  Mexico,"  Prof.  Paul  S.    . 
Reinsch  gives  various  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
next  ten  years  will  witness  great  progress  in  Mexican 
industrial    life.    Mexican   miners  are  employing  sys- 
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tematic  methods  in  surveying,  capital  is  being  jnvested 
in  tlie  development  of  water  power,  and  important  ad- 
ditions are  being  made  to  the  railway  system  of  the 
country,  thus  opening  up  and  developing  rich  agricul- 
tural lands  in  southern  Mexico,  and  large  prospecting 
comjiauies,  backed  by  conservative  European  and  Amer- 
ican capital,  are  being  organized.  There  is  also  a  move- 
ment in  Mexico  in  the  direction  of  railway  consolida- 
tion. The  National  and  International  railways  are  to 
be  united,  so  as  to  form  a  single  broad-gauge  line  be- 
tween the  northern  boundary  and  the  city  of  Mexico, 
while  the  railway  known  as  the  "Mason  Line"  will 
connect  the  Mexican  systems  with  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec  and  open  up  the  way  to  the  Central  Amer- 
ican republics. 

EDUCATIOXAL  PROBLEMS. 

In  an  article  discussing  various  "  Problems  of  Our 
Educational  System,"  President  William  De  Witt  Hyde, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  declares  his  independence  of  Euro- 
pean traditions  with  respect  to  higher  education.  He 
expresses  the  opinion  that  "The  twentieth  century  finds 
us  just  a  bit  tired  of  the  (Jerman's  peculiar  type  of 
scholarship,  with  its  zeal  to  heap  up  new  acquisitions  of 
kno\^  ledge  regardless  of  relative  worth,  sense  of  propor- 
tion, attractiveness  of  form,  or  either  aesthetic  or  prac- 
tical use.  The  degree  and  the  thesis  are  no  longer  ac- 
cepted as  sui"e  indications  that  a  man  is  prepared  to 
teach  American  youth.  It  is  just  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  us  that  a  grain  of  inspiration  is  worth  many 
ounces  of  information  ;  that  an  ounce  of  comprehension 
is  worth  many  pounds  of  aggregation  ;  and  that  a  sin- 
gle pound  of  art  is  worth  many  pounds  of  science. 
Hence,  knowledge  is  but  one  of  a  dozen  of  the  ends  of 
education,  one  of  a  score  of  the  qualities  the  university 
teacher  must  have." 

THE  AMERICAN  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Earl  Mayo,  describing  the  movement  which  he 
boldlj-  terms  "The  Americanization  of  England,"  a 
movement  which  began  about  five  years  ago  and  has 
had  its  principal  growth  during  the  last  three  years,  or 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
says  that  the  influence  exerted  by  the  United  States 
upon  the  life  of  the  mother  country  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  trade  invasion,  as  it  is  frequently  described. 
The  fact  that  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  this  country 
is,  that  as  a  result  of  the  inroads  on  the  British  market, 
thousands  of  Americans,  representing  hundreds  of  lines 
of  commercial  production,  are  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness in  London  and  the  other  principal  English  cities. 
"When  one  adds  to  these  the  thousands — some  two 
hundred  tliousand  altogether — who  yearlj-  throng  across 
the  Atlantic  on  pleasure  quests  and  fill  the  London 
hotels  to  overflowing,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  inevi- 
table contact  between  the  two  nationalities  is  resulting 
in  the  acquirement  by  the  Englishman  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  Yankee  cousin.  Mr.  Mayo  says 
that  the  extent  to  which  this  process  has  advanced  is 
surprising.  "The  change  in  the  attitude  of  English- 
men a^  a  whole  toward  Americans  is  well  portrayed  hy 
the  familiar  lines  from  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man.'  From 
hatred,  or  at  least  hearty  dislike,  they  have  passed 
through  the  stages  of  endurance  and  pity,  and  are  quite 
ready  to  embrace  their  cousin  from  the  States."  It  is  a 
fact  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  an  inci-easing 
number  of  young  Britons  are  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  obtain  their  education.    Within  the  past  year,   a 


number  of  young  Englishmen  have  been  put  into  shops 
in  Pittsburg  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  as  the 
best  means  of  giving  them  a  thorough Ij'  practical 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  factory  management. 

FREE  TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 

The  Hon.  .John  Charlton,  member  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Joint  High  Commission,  writing  on  "  Reci- 
procity with  Canada,"  cites  the  fact  that  absolute  free 
trade  has  existed  between  all  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  that  its 
operaticm  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  although  a 
great  diversity  of  soil,  climate,  pi-oduction,  and  gen- 
eral conditions  has  always  existed — differences  as  great 
as  those  dividing  the  Canadian  provinces  and  territories 
from  the  American  Union.  "The  logical  application 
of  the  principle  of  protection,"  says  Mr.  Charlton, 
"would  have  called  for  duties  upon  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  fertile  West,  in  behalf  of  the  farming 
interests  of  the  less-favored  Xew  England  and  middle 
States  ;  and  also  for  duties  upon  the  goods  produced  in 
the  well-established  manufacturing  plants  of  the  East- 
ern States,  in  favor  of  the  new  and  .struggling  indus- 
tries of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific  Slope." 
But  free  trade  between  the  States  has  always  been  our 
system,  and  Mr.  Charlton  argues  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  this  system  in  the  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  better  for  both  countries. 

THE  PHILIPPINES  AS  A  MILITARY  BASE. 

Representative  Shafroth,  of  Colorado,  argues  against 
the  retention  of  the  Philippines,  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  course  involves  the  reliuquishment  of  concentration 
for  diffusion  ;  the  exchange  of  land  power,  our  natural 
strength,  as  to  which  we  have  enormous  advantages, 
for  sea  power,  as  to  which  we  have  no  peculiar  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  giving  to  the  enemy,  in  each  conflict,  the 
choice  of  weapons,  as  well  as  of  time  and  place  of  battle. 
Mr.  Shafroth  scouts  the  idea  that  the  Philippines  could 
be  of  strategic  value  in  any  situation  in  which  we  might 
be  placed  by  our  relations  with  China ;  and,  in  any 
event,  it  would  be  foolish  to  keep  soldiers  six  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  possible  scene  of 
action,  with  a  very  limited  transport  service,  when  they 
might  be  placed  on  our  own  concession  at  Shanghai, 
just  as  the  French,  Germans,  and  English  have  done. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  W^.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  writes  on  "The  Place  of  Geography  in 
the  Elementary  Schools  ; "  Prof.  Elwood  Mead  on  "  Prob- 
lems of  Irrigation  Legislation,"  Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof 
on  "The  Rake's  Progress  in  Tariff  Legislation,"  Mr. 
Marrion  Wilcox  on  "Our  Honor  and  Cuba's  Need," 
and  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  on  "Mr.  Howells  as  a 
Critic."  In  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month,"  we  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  Suuyowe 
Pang's  article  on  "The  Chinese  in  America." 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  an  article  on  "  Anarchism,"  by  Dr.  R.  Heber  New- 
ton, contributed  to  the  January  number  of  the 
Arena,  a  discrimination  is  made  between  the  philo- 
sophic anarchist  and  the  revolutionary  anarchist.  To 
refuse  to  make  this  distinction  is,  in  Dr.  Newton's 
opinion,  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  refuse  to  distinguish 
between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Most.  "Prince 
Kropotkin,  an  encyclopedic  man  of  scienc«,  of  simple 
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and  noble  character,  of  ardent  patriotism  and  devoted 
hmniinitarinni.sin,  wlio  ronounced  his  aristocratic  heri- 
tage and  a  brilliant  court  life  in  Russia  to  give  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  people,  believes  in  anarchy  as  the 
iileal  of  human  society,  and  would  seek  to  educate  men 
toward  it."  Dr.  Newton  would  end  the  fascinations  of 
revolutionary  anarchy  for  certain  minds  by  accepting 
and  enibodying  whatever  truths  there  are  in  philosophic 
anarchism.  "  We  must  individually  seek  to  realize  tlie 
ideal  of  philosophic  anarchism,  and  become  ourselves, 
each  of  us,  self-governing  beings,  enshrining  the  moral 
law,  so  as  to  need  no  restraint  of  external  legislation. 
While  doing  this,  we  must  hold  the  untrained  lives 
around  us  under  the  stern  majesty  of  law,  until  they 
too  becon\e  self-legislating  human  beings,  living  em- 
bodiments of  immanent  law." 

RESPONSIBLE  CABINET  GOVERNMENT  FOR  CITIES. 

In  discussing  "  Responsibility  in  Municipal  Govern- 
ment," Mr.  T.  St.  Pierre  advocates  the  adaptation  to 
our  municipal  conditions  of  the  responsible  cabinet, 
after  the  model  of  the  British  Government.  ''Accord- 
ing to  this  idea,  the  mayor  would  be  required  to  select 
the  chiefs  of  dei)artments, — let  us  call  them  commis- 
sioners,— from  among  the  memliers  of  the  City  Council. 
It  should  certainly  be  an  easy  task  for  men  who  aspire 
to  such  x>ositions  of  trust  to  show  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently in  touch  with  the  people  to  secure  a  seat  in  the 
council.  The  next  thing  required  of  the  commissioner 
would  be  that  they  work  together,  stand  responsible 
for  one  another  so  long  as  they  choose  to  remain  in  the 
same  cabinet,  and  that  tliey  step  out  of  office  whenever 
their  policy  ceases  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  writes  on  "The  Rise  of  Photogra- 
phy and  Its  Service  to  Mankind,"  Mr.  Wardon  Allan 
Curtis  on  "  Race  Reversion  in  America,"  Mr.  Thomas 
Conyngtnn  on  "  Corporations  and  Trusts,"  Prof.  Eu- 
genia Parham  on  "The  Development  of  Brotherhood," 
Mr.  Walter  Leighton  on  "Ibsen's  'Peer  Gynt,'"  and 
Flora  McDonald  Thompson  on  "The  Work  of  Wives." 
We  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy's  article 
on  "The  English  Friendly  Societies"  in  another  de- 
partment of  this  magazine. 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  number  of  Gunton's  Magazine  gives 
some  space  to  a  I'eview  of  the  recent  industrial 
conference  held  in  New  York  City  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  In  concluding  this 
review,  the  editor  very  sensibly  remarks  that  the  mis- 
takes of  labor  organizations,  and  the  mistakes  of  cor- 
porations as  well,  "  will  be  eliminated,  not  by  attack- 
ing either  corporations  or  labor  unions,  but  by  bringing 
the  best  intellectual  ability  and  the  greatest  experience 
to  bear  upon  them  both  ;  and  the  surest  way  to  do  that 
is,  first  of  all,  to  recognize  the  principle  of  the  right  of 
both  to  exist.  Let  that  once  be  generally  recognized, 
and  the  rule  adopted  that  all  questions  of  policy  be- 
tween the  unions  and  the  corporations  shall  be  subjects 
of  mutual  consideration  by  equal  representation  of 
both  in  one  common  body,  and  the  best  results  may 
confidently  lie  expected." 

Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb  presents  statistics  going  to  show 
that  while  the  average  American  received  almost  twice 
as  niuch  passenger  transportation  during  1900  as  in 


ISSO,  and  nearly  three  times  as  much  freight  transpor- 
tation, his  expenditure  for  both  together  was  but  (J5.8'J 
per  cent,  greater  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  year. 
Although  the  per  Cdpita  railway  movement  of  passen- 
gers increased  85.09  per  cent,  in  the  two  decades,  the 
per  capitd  i)aynient  for  those  services  increased  but 
52.16  per  cent.  During  the  last  decade,  the  increase  in 
services  was  12.23  per  cent.,  and  in  the  payment  there- 
for 3.93  per  cent.  In  freight  traffic,  the  charge  wa  ■ 
even  more  striking. 

THE  BEET-SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Crawford  considers,  in  a  rather  elaborate 
article,  the  possibilities  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United 
States,  beginning  with  a  survey  of  the  European  situti- 
tion.  He  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  granulated  beet 
sugar  can  be  produced  in  Germany  for  three  cents  a 
pound,  while  the  best  granulated  cane  sugar  cannot  be 
laid  down  in  Berlin  at  that  price,  from  either  the  East 
or  West  Indies.  In  this  country,  sea-shore  importers  of 
Cuban  raw  sugar  can  lay  the  product  down  in  New 
York  City  at  three  and  three-quarters  cents  a  jjound, 
after  paying  the  duty.  Mr.  Crawford  opines  that  if  the 
present  duty  is  maintained  beet  sugar  will  be  sold  in 
the  same  market,  within  twenty  years,  at  an  even  lower 
figure. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Cease  contributes  a  well-crtnsidered  paper 
on  the  subject  of  contracts  entered  into  by  labor  unions 
— a  subject  that  was  brought  into  prominence  in  tli(^ 
great  steel  strike  of  last  year — and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wi  - 
bur  writes  on  "The  Convention  and  the  Caucus,"  advn 
eating  primary  reform. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  International  Month- 
ly, Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  addresses  himself  to  the  problem  of  "The  Jury." 
The  jury  system,  in  the  opinion  of  the  justice,  should 
by  all  means  be  retained,  since  it  is  an  effective  method 
of  securing  the  services  of  the  people  themselves,  as  dis- 
tinct from  any  official  or  professional  class,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ;  but  certain  evils  have  grown 
into  the  system  which  should  be  eradicated.  The  most 
serious  of  these,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  justice, 
"threatens  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  system,"  is  the 
rule  requiring  unanimity.  As  to  the  number  of  jurors, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  fewer  than  twelve 
men  should  not  be  able  to  determine  a  case,  and  there 
would  at  least  be  a  very  decided  gain  in  the  economy  of 
administration. 

TO  IMPROVE  THE  JURY  SYSTEM. 

Justice  Brewer  suggests  certain  things  that  should 
be  done  to  elevate  the  jury  and  make  it  fairly  represent- 
ative of  at  least  the  average  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity. The  justice  makes  the  following  suggestions 
regarding  the  treatment  of  jurors  : 

"First,  give  them  better  compensation.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  paid  no  more  than  the  ordinary  day  wages  of 
an  unskilled  laborer,  and  it  is  generally  true  that  poor 
pay  brings  poor  service.  -  Better  eight  jurors  reasonably 
paid  than  a  dozen  poorly  paid.  Secondly,  free  the  work 
of  the  juror  from  some  of  the  disagreeable  annoyances 
which  now  too  often  attend  it.  He  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  work  more  hours  than  the  judge.  To  shut  him 
up  and  keep  him  confined  day  and  night  is  a  crime 
against  society.    He  is  treated  too  often  as  an  object  of 
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suspicion,— as  thougli  he  were  probably  dishonest  and 
must  be  specially  shielded  from  temptation.  Why 
should  he  be  shut  up  while  the  judge  is  not?  A  bad 
man  on  the  bench  or  in  the  jury-box  will  surely  find 
ways  to  be  tempted,  and  few  things  are  more  calculated 
to  degrade  his  office  in  the  sight  of  the  juror,  and  to 
bring  out  all  the  evil  that  is  in  him,  than  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  an  object  of  suspicion." 

A  MUXICIPAL  rKOGIlAMME. 

Less  "reform"  and  more  progress  is  the  burden  of 
the  paper  on  "Things  Mimicipal,"  written  by  Edmond 
Kelly,  with  special  reference  to  the  New  York  situa- 
tion. The  average  voter  is  weary  of  the  reform  cry.  A 
programme  of  practical  betterment,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  appeal  to  him,  because  he  could  understand  it 
and  could  appreciate  the  benefits  it  offered.  For  in- 
stance, fifty-cent  gas  and  three-cent  fares  ought  to  be 
popular  with  the  very  element  from  which  Tammany's 
strength  was  mainly  recruited. 

FOREIGN  TOPICS. 

An  important  feature  of  the  International  Monthly 
from  the  first  has  been  the  discussion  of  topics  of  the 
day  by  eminent  foreign  writers.  In  the  January  num- 
ber, Herr  Adolph  Furtwangler  writes  on  "New  Ex- 
cavations at  ^gina,"  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet  on 
"Women  and  Work  in  England,"  M.  Camille  Mauclair 
on  "French  Impressionism  and  Its  Influence  in  P^u- 
rope,"  Herr  Georg  Simmel  on  "Tendencies  in  German 
Life  and  Thought  Since  1870,"  and  M.  Andr6  Lebon  on 
"Contemporary  France:  with  Respect  to  an  English 
Work." 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contcmpornrji  Review  for  January  contains 
several  interesting  articles,  but  none  of  first-class 
importance.  In  addition  to  those  which  are  noticed 
elsewhere,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : 

ENGLAND  IN  TIME  OF  WAR. 

Col.  F.  N.  Maude,  in  an  article  entitled  "Internal 
Organization  in  Time  of  War," maintains  that  England 
ought  to  prepare  to  hold  her  own  against  an  attack  by 
a  first-class  power.  Therefore,  he  thinks  that  she  ought 
to  be  able  to  raise,  feed,  equip,  and  drill  an  army  of 
four  millions  of  men.  He  says  that  .she  raised  half  a 
million  in  1803  out  of  a  population  of  fifteen  millions, 
and  that  the  Northern  States,  in  1860-64,  rai.sed  two  mil- 
lions out  of  little  more  than  half  England's  present 
population  ;  therefore,  England  ought  to  be  able  to  raise 
four  millions  within  two  years,  which  is  the  least  time 
he  considers  necessary  to  recreate  the  fleet.  He  thinks 
the  organization  would  be  easy,  and  he  calculates  that 
four  million  men  in  the  fighting  services  would  only 
require  one  million  more  to  clothe,  equip,  and  feed 
them,  and  the  total  wage  of  the  five  millions  would  not 
fall  very  much  short  of  the  earnings  of  the  whole  of  the 
manufacturing  class,  which,  according  to  Mulhall,  in 
1895  was  £438,000,000. 

LITERARY  CRITICISM  IN  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Edward  Wright,  in  a  paper  on  the  development 
of  literary  criticism  in  France,  maintains  that  French 
literary  criticism,  by  its  catholicity  and  the  cooperation 
and  continuity  of  its  schools,  has  become  the  most  au- 
thoritative and  influential  in  the  civilized  world.  He 
considers  its  growth  from  Villemain  to  Brunetifere,  but 


gives  the  palm  for  modern  literary  criticism  to  'M.  Le- 
maitre,  who  condenses  in  a  few  pages  the  substance  of 
a  whole  period  of  art,  conveying  the  most  brilliant  and 
incisive  judgment  in  a  style  of  incomparable  purity  and 
charm.  Mr.  Wright  rejoices  to  believe  that  M.  Le- 
maitre  is  about  to  forsake  politics  for  literature,  which 
is  his  true  vocation. 

"  For,  while  M.  Brunoti6re  has  strenuously  endeav- 
ored to  Tnake  literary  criticism  a  science,  M.  Lemaitre, 
more  than  any  one  since  Sainte-Beuve,  has  kept  it  lit- 
erature, and  literature  of  an  order  to  which  few  or  no 
other  living  writers  in  France  belong." 

THE  NATIVE  PROBLEM  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Darragh  discusses  this  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  holds  neither  with  the  Exeter 
Hall  people  nor  with  the  Boers,  and  who  is  convinced 
that  any  one  who  approaches  the  subject  with  an  open 
mind  will  infallibly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
future  welfare  of  the  native  is  bound  up  with  his  ready 
acceptance  of  the  yoke  of  labor.  They  must  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  deadly  ciirse  of  idleness.  For  his  own 
sake,  the  native  must  be  induced  to  turn  his  strength  to 
other  directions  than  war  and  the  chase.  Mr.  Darragh 
thinks  that  the  experienced  people  who  deprecate  edu- 
cating the  natives  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  them- 
selves. "But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  entirely 
to  prevent  their  education,  so  we  must  regulate  and 
control  it."  As  for  the  franchise  for  the  natives,  upon 
which  Lord  Milner  was  prepared  to  insist  even  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  off  the  negotiations  with  General  Botha, 
Mr.  Darragh  says  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  practical 
politics,  and  he  hopes  that  a  vote  will  not  be  forced 
upon  the  natives  before  they  have  learned  to  understand 
and  value  the  privilege.  Natives  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  marry  white  people;  but  Mr.  Darragh  be- 
moans the  fact  that  the  Boer  is  much  superior  to  the 
Briton  in  avoiding  promiscuity,  which  he  regards  as 
high  treason  to  the  race. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

THERE  are  plenty  of  interesting  articles  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  but  there  is  no  article  of 
very  preeminent  merit,  although  there  are  many  which 
are  very  suggestive  and  useful. 

THE  REDUCTION  OF  LONDON  FOGS. 

The  Hon.  Rollo  Russell  has  a  long  article  dealing  with 
the  question  of  fogs.  He  concludes  by  delaring  that  for 
the  future  of  the  British  race,  confinement  in  a  vast 
town  is  as  fatal  as  settlement  in  the  tropics.  He  main- 
tains that  London  loses  £.5,000,000  a  year  by  the  imperfect 
consumption  of  coal,  and  suggests  that  the  evil  should 
be  combated  by  punishing  householders  whose  chimneys 
emit  black  smoke  in  the  same  way  that  the  owners  of 
factory  chimneys  are  punished.  He  hopes  great  things 
from  the  general  siibstitution  of  gas  for  coal  as  a  heating 
agent.  The  loss  of  life  from  London  fog  is  sometimes 
very  heavy.  The  fog  of  January,  1 892,  killed  1,484  people 
in  one  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  200  a  day.  The  fog  of  1880 
killed  2,994  in  three  weeks. 

A  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  ENGLAND  TO  CANADA. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Burgin  maintains  that  Canada  will  never 
get  a  fair  chance  until  more  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
fact  that  the  sea  voyage  to  the  Dominion  is  773  knots 
shorter  than  the  sea  voyage  to  New  York.    From  Liver- 
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pool  to  New  York  is  3,035  knots ;  from  Liverpool  to 
Sydney  and  Cape  Breton  is  only  3,282  knots.  From 
Liverpool  to  Quebec,  the  distance  is  3'JO  knots  shorter 
than  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  but  it  takes  four 
days  and  nine  hours  longer  to  cover  the  shorter  dis- 
tance, the  time  being — from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
five  daj's  seven  hours,  and  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec, 
nine  days  and  sixteen  hours.  Mr.  Burgin  says  that  the 
Canadian  steamers  do  not  call  at  Sydney,  wliic  >  an 
ocean  port  free  of  ice  and  fog,  but  have  to  call  at 
Rimouski,  a  port  five  hundred  miles  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, one  of  the  most  dangerous  rivers  in  the  world, 
full  of  iiucertaiu  currents,  and  the  scene  covered  fully 
one-third  of  the  year  by  fog.  If  steamers  plied  between 
Liverpool  and  Sydney  at  the  same  speed  as  they  ply  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  New  York,  letters  would  reach 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Ottawa  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  quicker  than  they  get  to  those  cities  by  New  York. 

WAS  ABRAHAM  A  MYTH  ? 

Professor  Cheyne,  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Turning 
Point  in  Old  Te.stament  Study,"  calls  attention  to  the 
conclusions  of  Hugo  Winckler,  a  learned  German  whom 
he  praises  very  highly,  who  has  to  his  own  satisfaction 
resolved  all  the  Old  Testament  heroes,  even  down  to 
Solomon,  into  solar  and  lunar  myths.  David,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  constellation,  and  Giant  Goliath  none  other 
than  Orion.  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  are  lunar 
heroes,  and  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  Jacob  was  the  moon,  Joseph  the  sun, 
and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  Even  Solomon  is  a  mythical 
and  not  an  historical  figure. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Good 
Old  Cause,"  discusses  the  question  how  far  modern 
Liberalism  corresponds  to  the  philosophical  Radicalism 
which  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Lady  Priestley  writes  a  very  bright  and  inter- 
esting paper  on  Sir  James  Paget  and  Louis  Pasteur. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  defends  the  intere.sts  of 
music  against  the  syndicate  which  at  present  controls 
Covent  Garden. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  January  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  is 
exceptionally  good,  and  contains  several  articles 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  which  are  noticed  else- 
where. Among  the  articles  which  we  are  unable  to 
notice  at  length,  owing  to  considerations  of  space,  is 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons'  critical  essay  upon  Wordsworth 
and  his  poetry.  This  has  as  a.  companion  paper  an  article 
bearing  the  odd  title,  "The  'Either— Or'  of  Soren  Kirke- 
gaard."  Soren  Kirkegaard,  according  to  the  writer,  M. 
A.  Stobart,  is  the  Tycho  Brahe  of  Danish  philosophy, 
and  his  "Either— Or"  is  his  chief  philosophical  book, 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Enten-Eller,"  which  being 
translated  is  "  Either-Or."  The  meaning  of  the  title  lies 
in  Kirkegaard's  thesis  that  every  one  miist  choose  in  life 
between  the  aesthetic  life  and  the  ethical  life,  and  the 
first  volume,  "Either,"  is  devoted  to  aesthetics,  and  the 
second,  "Or,"  to  ethics.  Kirkegaard  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  second  alternative. 

co5peration. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Holyoake  tells  "  The  Inner  History  of  the 
Higher  Cooperation."  No  one  has  a  better  right  to  be 
heard  upon  the  subject  than  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  is  not 


only  the  historian,  but  the  only  surviving  member,  of 
the  pioneers  of  cooperation.  The  higher  cooperation  is 
cooperative  production,  as  distinguished  from  the  lower 
cooperation,  which  is  merely  cooperative  distribution. 
It  is  well  that  Mr.  Holyoake  was  induced  to  condense 
into  twenty  pages  tlie  result  of  the  observations  of  a 
lifetime  in  the  evolution  of  a  movement  that  has  been 
so  great  a  benefit  to  humanity  as  cooperation. 

THE  MAFFIA. 

The  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood,  writing  on  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Mattia,"  paints  a  very  somber  picture  of  the  universal 
corruption  of  justice  which  prevails  in  Sicily,  which  he 
regards  as  the  great  cause  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Maffia.  When  Injustice  sits  enthroned  on  the  judg- 
ment seat,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  ordin;iry  man, 
ignorant  and  passionate,  endeavors  to  take  the  law  in 
his  own  hands.  Judging  from  Mr.  Hood's  account,  the 
Mafiia  does  not  do  more  injustice  than  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Sicily. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  CITY  TRANSIT. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low,  writing  on  "  The  Tangle  of  London 
Locomotion,"  describes  the  methods  by  which  Berlin, 
Boston,  and  New  York  are  endeavoring  to  cope  with 
the  distribution  of  their. congested  populaticm  by  rail- 
ways and  tramways.  Mr.  Low  closes  his  paper  with 
the  practical  suggestion  that  a  strong  royal  commission 
should  be  appointed,  largely  composed  of  engineers, 
men  of  business,  and  municipal  experts,  with  power  to 
insist  upon  a  stay  of  execution  in  the  case  of  railway 
schemes  for  dealing  with  London  traffic,  except  those 
in  which  the  work  is  already  well  advanced.  Of  the 
twenty-two  schemes  which  have  been  passed  or  are 
awaiting  parliamentary  sanction  since  1890,  only  four 
have  been  so  far  embodied  in  railways  actually  opened 
for  traffic.  He  suggests  that  the  commission  should 
either  supersede  the  tube  in  certain  localities  or  supple- 
ment it  by  subways.  In  return  for  being  allowed  to 
monopolize  certain  routes,  the  tube  should  be  compelled 
to  carry  on  a  vast  service,  with  trains  running  as  fast 
as  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

SOCIALISM  AND  BERNSTEIN. 

Mr.  Austin  Harrison,  the  son  of  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison, has  a  thoughtful  and  brightly  written  paper  on 
"  Socialism  and  Bernstein."  Mr.  Harrison  takes  as  his 
text  the  recent  Socialist  congress  at  Ijiibeck,  and  com- 
pares it  with  the  proceedings  at  the  Hanover  congress 
two  years  before,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
immense  change  which  has  taken  place  among  the 
Socialists.  The  man  who  two  years  before  was  exe- 
crated at  Hanover,  at  Llibeck  was  only  mildly  criticised 
in  a  resolution  which  was  expressly  declared  to  be  no 
vote  of  censure.  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  that  while  the 
vista  of  a  purified  rational  socialism  may  after  all 
prove  but  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  there  are  signs  that  the 
trend  of  the  Socialist  movement  may  be  toward  oppor- 
tunism. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  writes  ten  pages  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  a  parallel  between  the  war  in  South  Africa 
and  the  American  struggle  in  the  Philippines.  In  both 
cases,  he  thinks  that  the  English-speaking  armies  have 
not  been  cruel  enough.  Anglo-Saxon  people  failed 
clearly  to  understand  the  problem  before  them,  which 
is,  that  "in  a  war  of  conquest,  what  is  needed  is  to  break 
down  the  opposed  will  by  the  infliction  of  suffering." 
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THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

MR.  HOLT  SCHOOLING  writes  in  the  MontUy 
Review  for  January  on  British  commerce  in  the 
tsventy  years'  period  1881-1900.  The  most  notable  fea- 
ture that  results  from  his  survey  is  that  the  greatest 
falling  off  in  England's  exports  has  been  in  trade  with 
her  own  colonies.  In  the  twenty  years,  foreign  coun- 
tries increased  their  purchases  from  all  sources  by  11 
per  cent.  England  increased  her  sales  to  them  by  4  per 
cent.  But  while  the  British  possessions  increased  their 
purchases  from  all  sources  by  17  per  cent.,  England's 
sales  to  them  declined  by  1  per  cent.  This,  says  Mr. 
Schooling,  is  the  net  result  of  twenty  years'  trade.  In 
nearly  all  British  possessions,  the  trade  returns  .show 
an  actual  falling  oil  within  the  la.st  ten  years,  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  purchases  from  all  sources. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  BOY. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  F.  Peile  writes  upon  the  religion  of  a 
public-school  boy,  in  which  he  says  many  sensible 
things,  and  concludes  his  paper  in  a  spirit  of  cheery 
optimism.  The  following  observation  as  to  tlie  unchris- 
tian or,  rather,  anti-Christian  tendency  of  the  English 
public  school  is  worthj'  of  note. 

"Again,  in  spite  of  all  the  virtues  of  a  public-school 
training,  even  because  of  its  vii-tues,  it  does  not  tend  to 
promote  humility  and  unselfishness.  Fi'om  the  time 
he  Is  thirteen  or  less  till  he  is  twenty-three,  it  is  taught 
as  gospel  to  our  young  Englishman  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  exclusive  and  aristocratic  guild,  of  which  his 
own  school  and  college  are  the  crown  and  flower.  This 
belief,  like  all  esprit  de  corps,  is  most  valuable  if  rightly 
directed ;  but  it  produces  a  form  of  selfishness  more 
subtle  and  harder  to  combat  because  it  is  not  individual 
but  corporate  selfishness,  which  compounds  for  total 
indiflference  to  all  without  the  pale  by  an  exaggerated 
regard,  mostly  theoretical,  for  those  within." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  B.  Paul  Neumann  contributes  five  pages  of  verse 
entitled  "The  Song  of  the  Vine,"  in  commemoration  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Zionist  Congress  at  Basle  last  month. 
The  "Vine,"  of  course,  is  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Rev.  H. 
Thurston,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  ridicules  Mrs.  Gallup's 
discoverj'^  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare  and  the  Faerie 
Queene.  Mr.  T.  Sturge  Moore  demands  an  endowed 
stage.  Mr.  G.  Archdall  Reid,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
Rationale  of  Vaccination,"  maintains  that  sanitation 
without  vaccination  will  never  banish  smallpox,  and  he 
concludes  his  paper  by  giving  some  grim  figures  as  to 
the  appalling  mortality  when  smallpox  became  epidemic 
in  Mexico  and  in  North  America.  Mr.  Laurie  Magnus, 
in  a  paper  entitled  "Trade  and  the  Spade  in  German 3%" 
thinks  that  the  Agrarians  have  had  a  moral  triumph  in 
capturing  Count  Billow,  and  that  the  victory  is  not  a 
good  omen  for  the  commercial  recovery  of  Germany. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  Review  for  January  opens  with 
a  couple  of  articles  on  the  South  African  ques- 
tion, one  by  Mr.  M.  D.  O'Brien,  who  declares  that  noth- 
ing but  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  imperial  forces 
from  South  Africa  will  end  the  war  in  a  decent  and 
orderly  manner.  With  the  aid  of  their  friends  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  the  Afrikander  people  will  make  an 
end  of  this  business  once  and  for  all  by  making  South 
Africa  one  country  vmder  one  flag, — their  own.    This  is 


followed  by  an  article  on  the  "South  African  Conspir- 
acy," in  which  the  conspirators  are  not  the  Afrikanders 
of  the  Bond,  but  the  capitalists  of  the  Rand. 

Mr.  P.  Barry,  in  an  article  on  "National  and  Local 
Borrowing,"  concludes  with  the  suggestion  that  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  might  do  worse  in  his  next  budget 
than  impose  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  income 
of  all  insurance  companies  in  the  kingdom. 

A  Queensland  Irishman,  ]Mr.  T.  Donovan,  describes 
"Landlordism  in  a  Kerry  Village"  in  which  he  was 
born  with  a  bitterne.ss  of  spirit  which  leads  him  to  de- 
clare that,  while  he  deplores  war  and  civil  war,  he 
would  be  OTily  too  delighted  to  drive  a  nail  into  the 
coffin  of  Castle  government,  even,  it  would  appear,  by 
levying  war  against  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Wheeler,  under  the  title  "A  Stone  Wall," 
pleads  for  making  marriage  dissoluble  by  consent  of 
either  party.  This  change,  he  thinks,  is  imperatively 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  morality. 


THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  January  is  a  success- 
ful number.  Its  contents  are  varied,  distinguished 
and  up-to-date.  Separate  mention  is  required  for  an 
American  publicist's  sketch  of  British  statesmen.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Archer's  narrative  of  Alpine  passes  and  tunnels 
leads  up  to  the  story  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel— "the 
greatest  bore  on  earth  "—and  of  its  accessories.  Even 
the  huts  of  the  navvies  at  work  on  the  tunnel  are  lighted 
by  electricity  ! 

Under  the  title  "Why  Be  a  Lady  ?"  M.  Muriel  Dowie 
describes  the  devices  to  which  women  resort  to  retain 
their  "gentlehood "  along  with  what  they  are  pleased  to 
consider  a  home.  In  some  cases  the  poor  lady  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  teaching  the  children 
of  the  family  which  acknowledges  her  gentlehood  and 
admits  her  to  home  life.  The  writer  suggests  a  model 
advertisement,  which  she  is  quite  sure  would  bring  her 
the  post  sought :  "As  Companion — Scottish  gentle- 
woman desires  post  in  county  family  ;  salary,  £65  ;  age, 
30.— A.  B.,  etc." 

Interesting  historical  studies  are  contributed  by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  who  owns  himself  compelled  to  grant 
that  the  Casket  Letters  were  really  written  by  ]Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  by  D.  W.  Jarvis,  who  recounts  the 
strange  story  of  the  Portland  A^'ase. 


THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  London  Quarterly  Rcvicxo  contains  several 
good  articles.  Dr.  Stalker  writes  on  the  article 
"Jesus"  in  Hastings'  Dictionarj'  of  the  Bible,  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Biblica,  and  Herzog's  Encyclopaedia. 

Prof.  Arthur  Thomson,  regius  pi'ofessor  of  natural 
history  in  Aberdeen  L^niversity,  contribiites  a  long  and 
elaborate  elementaiy  article,  in  which  he  presents  what 
he  regards  as  the  A,  B,  C  of  the  doctrine  of  hei-edity. 
It  is  entitled  "Biological  Facts  of  Inheritance,"  and  his 
conclusion  is  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"If  there  is  little  scientific  warrant  for  our  being 
other  than  skeptical  at  present  as  to  the  transmission 
of  acquired  characters,  this  skepticism  lends  greater 
importance  than  ever,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  good 
'nature,'  to  secure  which  is  the  business  of  careful  mat- 
ing, and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  good  'nurture,'  to 
secure  which  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  duties,  the 
hopefulness  of  the  task  resting  upon  the  fact  that,  un- 
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like  the  beasts  that  perish,  man  has  a  lasting  external 
lifritajje,  capable  of  endless  modi licat ion  for  the  better, 
a  heritage  of  ideas  and  ideals,  etnliodied  in  prose  and 
verse,  in  statue  and  painting,  in  cathedral  and  univer- 
sity, in  ti-adition  and  convention,  and,  above  all,  in 
society  itself." 


Prof.  W.  A.  Collins  writes  on  Alfred  the  Great ;  Prof. 
Rendel  Harris  describes  the  Four  Gospels  which  have 
been  is.sned  in  the  Oxford  Edition  of  the  Peskito  Syrian 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  The  other  articles  re- 
late to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Life,"  and  to  recent 
biographies  of  Wesley. 


THE   CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  two  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Revue  de 
Paris  are  those  dealing  with  motor  cars  in  the 
army  and  with  the  French  penal  settlement  in  New 
Caledonia,  noticed  elsewhere.  Many  readers  will,  how- 
ever, turn  first  to  what  promises  to  be  a  most  interest- 
ing contribution  to  twentieth-century  literature — the 
letters  written  by  Kenan  to  his  mother  during  his  so- 
journ in  two  seminaries  from  the  year  18:58,  when  the 
writer  was  only  fifteen,  to  1846.  The  first  letters,  which 
are  very  long  and  give  a  full  account  of  the  young  semi- 
narist's comrades  and  teachers,  are  dated  from  Paris. 
Certain  passages  give  a  vivid  idea  of  Kenan's  early  piety 
and  fervor,  iind  also  charming  glimpses  of  his  tender 
affection  for  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his  home.  Hap- 
j)y  as  he  seems  to  have  been  at  the  seminary,  his  joy  at 
the  approach  of  .the  holidays  is  expressed  in  a  very  child- 
like and  natural  manner,  and  those  familiar  with  his 
autobiograi)hy  will  see  how  truly  in  his  case  the  child 
was  father  to  the  man.  M.  Renan  would  have  been  de- 
lighted with  the  concluding  chapter  of  M.  Greard's  in- 
teresting account  and  recollections  of  the  old  Sorbonne. 
Yet  another  historical  article  specially  appealing  to 
.students  is  that  in  which  M.  Jusserand  traces  the  growth 
of  what  he  styles  the  English  Renaissance,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  diplomat  so  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  medieval  England,  began  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  Yin. 

Esoteric  Buddhisju  has  up  to  the  present  time  made 
but  few  converts  in  France  ;  still,  the  subject  of  Eastern 
religions  has  occupied  many  modern  French  scholars, 
and  M.  Henry  contributes  to  the  Rcviic  de  Paris  a 
short  learned  paper  concerning  those  whom  he  styles 
the  gods  of  Brahminism — that  is,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva. 

Of  the  remaining  articles,  there  is  one  dealing  with 
the  late  Franco-Turkish  dispute,  and  two  dealing  with 
the  dramatic  work  of  Paul  Hervu,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  most  popular  of  French  dramatists,  and  Mas- 
senet's "Griseldis." 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

IN  the  first  December  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue, 
Capt.  G.  Gilbert's  curious  technical  study  of  the 
military  aspects  of  the.  South  African  campaign  ai-e 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  a  couple  of  pages  are 
devoted  to  giving  a  short  account  of  the  career  of  the 
writer,  who,  while  actually  sitting  at  his  writing-table 
and  working  at  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  last  work, 
died.  There  is  also  an  analysis  of  the  character  and 
policy  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  The  far  East  is  evidently 
beginning  to  greatly  interest  French  readers,  for  M. 
Jung  makes  a  strong  appeal  concerning  the  melancholy 
situation  of  the  French  colonists  in  F'rench  Indo-China, 
who  are  now  managed  by  a  kind  of  system  of  benevo- 
lent despotism,  which  has  for  main  principle  that  of 


treating  the  natives  exactly  the  same  as  the  colonists. 
There  is  also  a  long  ai-ticle  concerning  the  indemnity 
which  China  has  promised  to  pay  to  those  European 
nations  justly  outraged  by  her  conduct  during  the 
siege  of  the  Peking  legations.  A  lighter  note,  but  one 
still  dealing  with  the  far  East,  is  struck  in  a  lively 
account  of  the  Japanese  theatrical  world. 

As  regards  home  politics,  a  curious  essay  on  the  vari- 
ous coups  d'ctats,  or  minor  revolutions,  which  have 
taken  place  in  France  goes  to  show  how  easily  such  an 
event  might  once  more  convulse  the  French  people,  and 
lead,  perhaps,  to  great  and  important  changes.  As  the 
writer  points  out.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851  had 
far  more  determined  and  brilliant  adversaries  to  com- 
bat than  any  pretender  would  have  to-daj',  and  yet  he 
was  ab.solutely  successful,  the  events  which  placed  him 
triumphantly  on  the  imperial  throne  of  France  having 
caused  extraordinarily  little  bloodshed  and  public  con- 
fusion. Far  more  somber  and  terrible  at  the  moment, 
though  less  far-reaching  in  effect,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Commune.  During  the  last  few  years, 
there  has  only  been  one  attempt  of  a  really  serious  kind 
made  to  dethrone  the  French  republic, — that  was  the 
work  of  Gerteral  Boulanger  and  the  various  groups 
gathered  about  him.  Few  people  are  a-v^'are,  even  in 
F'rance,  how  very  nearly  that  attempt  succeeded. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  difficult  question  of  indu.s- 
trial  overproduction  considered  in  relation  to  strikes ; 
with  the  work  of  Maxime  Noire,  who  has  made  a  life- 
study  of  the  desert  lands  of  Algiers  and  Tunis ;  of  the 
tie  between  art  and  the  state,  of  the  Neapolitan  muni- 
cipal elections,  and  of  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
Italian  Tammany  Hall,  the  Camorra ;  and  a  travel 
paper  on  Ostia  Sepolta. 


LA  REVUE. 

THE  two  December  numbers  of  La  Revue  are  both 
over  ^I.  Finot's  high  average.  Few  magazines 
are  of  more  "  all-round  "  interest.  The  articles  on  both 
literature  and  art  are  unusually  interesting,  those  on 
art  being  very  well  illustrated. 

TCHEKHOFF— THE  UUSSIAN  NOVELIST  OF  DISEN- 
CHANTMENT. 

The  literary  articles  include  a  study  of  Tchekhoflf,  the 
novelist  of  disenchantment.  Anton  Tchekhoff  has  at 
present  more  vogue  in  Russia  than  any  other  novelist. 
In  the  opinion  of  Russian  readers,  he  is  greater  than 
Korolenko,  and  he  even  runs  hard  the  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful Gorki.  "Tchekhoff,"  says  the  writer,  M.  Savitch, 
"  embodies  the  disenchantment  of  the  modern  man,  who 
is  without  ideals,  who  mocks  at  dreams  and  regards 
dreamers  with  a  slightly  disdainful  pity  and  a  strong 
inclination  to  class  them  as  fools  and  madmen.  In  a 
word,  his  is  a  disenchantment  devoid  alike  of  pessimism, 
passion,  and  profundity." 

The  preceding  number  contains  a  short  and  striking 
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tale  by  Gorki — "  Vingt-six  et  une  " — a  pitiful  and  realis- 
tic story  of  the  beginning  and  also  tlie  ending  of  the 
devotion  of  twenty-six  poor,  overworked  white  slaves 
to  one  young  sixteen-year-old  girl — the  solitary  spot  of 
briglatness  in  tlieir  dismal  lives. 

Jl'he  same  number  also  contains  a  poem  by  Ibsen, 
"On  the  Heights,"  the  embodiment  of  his  doctrine  of 
renunciation. 

THE  KEY  TO  INDIA. 

M.  Theodore  Meyer,  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  some 
unnamed  place,  writes  an  article  under  this  title  on 
Afghanistan,  his  object  being  to  show  what  serious 
complications  may  arise  for  England  out  of  the  death 
of  Abdur  Rahman.  England  may,  he  thinks,  "see her- 
self under  the — for  her — cruel  necessity  of  having  to  let 
go  her  prey."  HabibuUah  Klian  will  certainly  have  the 
active  support  of  Lord  Curzon,  which  is  exactly  the 
reason  why  Russia  should  seek  to  put  on  his  throne  a 
creature  of  her  own — it  raattei's  little  which  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Meyer,  possil)Ie  claimants  for  the  Afghan 
throne  are  plentiful. 


T 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

HE  Deutsche  Revue  for  December  is  an  unusually 
good  number.  The  first  article  is  by  Vice -Ad- 
miral A.  D.  Kijhm,  and  describes  his  meetings  with  Li 
Hung  Cliang.  He  sets  out  with  that  intention,  at  any 
rate,  but  there  is  very  little  about  Li.  We  are  told  how, 
in  1874,  the  gallant  admiral  set  sail  in  his  eight-gun 
warship,  the  Ariadne,  to  take  charge  of  German  inter- 
ests in  China,  what  he  did  when  he  got  thei-e,  and  the 
wonderful  impression  his  ship  made  on  the  Chinese. 
The  article  brings  out  two  things  ver^'^  pi'ominently  : 
first,  the  red-tapism  and  rigid  official  action  of  the  ad- 
miral ;  and,  second,  the  way  in  which  even  in  those 
days  the  viceroys  were  compelled  to  pay  for  any  out- 
rage committed  by  irresponsible  persons  upon  adven- 
turous travelers  and  others.  The  writer  refused  to 
visit  Hi  Lung  Chang  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  go 
thi-ough  the  central  door  of  his  yamen,  and  later  kept 
Li  waiting  off  Taku  in  a  steamer  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing vintil  eiglit  because  it  was  against  rules  to  fire  a 
salute  before  that  hour  ! 

Baroness  iSuttner  gives  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
origin  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  and  its 
probable  results.  These  may  be  summed  up  in  von 
Billow's  words  to  Mr.  Holls  :  "Even  if  it  were  a  thou- 
sand times  less  practical  than  it  is,  responsible  states- 
men would  use  it,  for  they  clutch  at  any  straw  to  es- 
cape war — and  what  you  have  achieved  at  The  Hague 
is  no  wisp  of  straw,  no  stick,  but  a  good,  solid,  sea- 
worthy ship." 

We  quote  in  another  department  from  the  articles  by 
Professor  Vamb^ry  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Bieber- 
stein  on  Russia's  attitude  in  Persia. 

Paul  Miiller,  in  the  Social istische  Monnts-Hcftcy 
gives  an  instructive  account  of  the  life  and  dangers  of 
seamen.  He  says  that  German  ships  are  badly  under- 
manned, and  that  in  consequence  accidents  are  on  the 
increase.  In  1890,  there  were  1,509  accidents,  of  which  397 
were  fatal ;  42,546  men  were  insured  that  year,  and  33 
committed  suicide  or  disappeared.  In  1900,  the  figures 
are  58,236  men  insui-ed,  2,971  injured  (of  whom  676  died), 
while  47  committed  suicide. 


The  Monatsschrift  filr  Stadt  und  Land  contains  an 
article  by  C.  von  Zeppelin,  wliich  gives  a  brief  survey 
of  the  armies  of  the  world  in  1901.  The  chief  event  in 
the  French  military  world  was  the  creation  of  a  colo- 
nial army.  This  has  been  planned  for  tlie  last  ten 
years.  It  can  be  used  in  France  as  well  as  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  war  minis- 
ter—  the  thirty- first,  by  the  way,  since  the  republic 
began  !  Austria-Hungary  did  not  make  any  addition 
to  her  army,  but  the  headquarters  staff  has  been  reor- 
ganized. Italy  did  nothing  but  lose  her  commander- 
in-chief,  the  King,  by  murder.  Russia  increased  her 
army  in  the  far  East.  The  British  army  was,  of  course, 
greatly  increased,  and  has  excited  the  most  attention. 
Von  Zeppelin  does  not  comment  on  the  German  army 
at  all.  

THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

IN  the  Nuova  Antologia  (December  1),  Signora  Paola 
Lombro.so,  the  daugliter  of  the  great  Italian  scien- 
tist, writing  on  "The  Supremacy  of  Woman,"  points 
out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  women,  though  inferior 
in  physical  strengtli,  are  yet  superior  to  men.  It  appear.s, 
from  statistics  compiled  by  Professor  Lombroso  him- 
self, that  women  bear  pain  and  operations  far  better 
than  men.  Moreover,  the  danger  of  transmitting  and 
inheriting  disease  is  far  less  on  the  female  tlian  on  the 
male  side,  the  female  infant  reverting  far  more  persist- 
ently to  the  normal  type.  As  for  the  woman  of  primi- 
tive ages,  Signora  Lombroso  recalls  tiiat  it  is  to  her  in- 
vention that  we  owe,  not  only  all  the  domestic  arts — 
sewing,  spinning,  weaving,  and  the  m;iking  of  earthen- 
ware pots  and  wicker  baskets — but  also  the  elementary 
operations  of  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  domestic, 
animals.  Coming  from  an  Italian  source,  the  article  is 
interesting  as  showing  that  the  woman  question  is 
slowly  coming  to  the  fore  in  the  Peninsula. 

To  the  mid-December  number,  Caterina  P.  Beri  con- 
tributes an  article,  "  At  Stupinigi,"  the  name  of  the  pal-  * 
ace  near  Turin  where  the  Dowager-Queen  Margherita 
has  been  spending  the  autumn.  It  is  written  in  a  tone 
of  such  exalted  rapture  as  to  seem  to  foreshadow  the 
immediate  canonization  of  King  Humbert's  widow. 
The  Gorki  craze  has  spread  to  Italy,  and  the  literary 
article  of  the  month  is  an  interesting  comparison  be- 
tween the  dramatist,  Anton  Chekhor,  and  the  novelist, 
Maxime  Gorki,  who  between  them  represent  the  most 
modern  literary  developments  in  Russia. 

The  Rlvista  PoUtica  e  Lctteraria,  which  has  been 
steadily  making  its  way  as  a  monthly,  is  taking,  with 
the  new  year,  the  bold  step  of  changing  its  name  to 
Rivista  Modcrna  and  appearing  fortnightly,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  big  French  and  Italian  reviews.  It  has 
added  various  new  features,  including  a  small  number 
of  illustrations,  and  prints  as  a  serial  a  translation  of 
Theodore  Dreiser's  successful  novel,  "Sister  Carrie." 

Emporium  continues  to  be  the  best  of  the  Italian 
illustrated  art  magazines.  The  December  number  con- 
tains, among  other  attractive  features,  a  long  article  on 
Francesca  da  Rimini  in  art,  with  views  of  Ravenna, 
and  reproductions  of  all  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of 
the  unliappy  lovers,  including  the  beautiful  "Ingres," 
now  at  Chantilly,  and  an  exquisite  sketch  by  Rossetti. 

Cosmos  Catholicus  publishes  some  excellent  photo- 
graphs showing  the  most  recent  excavations  in  the 
Roman  Forum. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS. 
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NEW  VOLUMES  OF  HISTORY. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  centenary  of  tlie  Louisiana 
Purchase,  interest  in  the  vast  region  known  in  gen- 
eral terms  as  the  Mississippi  Valley  aflfords  sufficient 
justification  for  the  publication  of  books  dealing  with 
the  history  and  politics  of  that  section  of  our  country. 
To  that  class  of  works  belongs  Dr.  James  K.  Hosmer's 
"Short  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.).  Dr.  Hosmer  has  himself  been  a  dweller 
in  the  valley,  or  close  upon  its  border,  for  most  of 
'  his  life.  He  has  watched  its  development,  and  as  an 
historian  and  a  librarian  has  become  familiar  with  all 
that  othei'S  have  written  regarding  the  valley  and  its 
settlement.  Dr.  Hosmer's  book  opens  with  an  account 
of  "The  Prehistoric  Mis.sissippi  Valley."  Then  follow 
chapters  on  "The  Coming  of  the  Europeans,"  "The 
Anglo-Saxon  Advance,"  "How  the  United  States  Took 
Hold,"  "The  Constitution  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787," 
"Louisiana  Purchased  and  Explored,"  "The  Mississippi 
Valley  Held  Against  Home  Conspirators  and  Foreign 
Assailants,"  "The  Black  Shadow,"  "The  Civil  War," 
and,  finallj',  a  description  of  "  The  Mississippi  Valley  at 
the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

Readers  of  Mr.  Halsey's  "  Old  New  York  Frontier" 
are  well  aware  that  much  more  than  local  interest  at- 
taches to  the  tales  of  the  Colonial  settlements  within 
what  is  now  the  Empire  State  of  the  Union.  Another 
work  embodying  many  of  the  legends  as  well  as  the  au- 
thentic history  of  this  interesting  region  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  W.  Max  Reid,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.— "The 
Mohawk  Valley  :  Its  Legends  and  Its  History"  (Put- 
nams).  The  volume  is  illustrated  from  photographs  of 
old  Mohawk  Valley  churches,  private  houses,  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Maney. 

THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Justin  Winsor  prize  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  was  awarded,  last  year,  to  the  e.ssay  on 
"Sectionalism  and  Representation  in  South  Carolina," 
by  William  A.  Schaper,  Ph.D.  The  monograph  has 
been  published  by  the  association  (Washington  :  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office).  Dr.  Schaper  began  his  in- 
vestigation with  the  intention  of  studying  the  question 
of  representation  and  sectional  strife  in  the  entire 
South.  He  afterward  limited  the  study  to  one  State, 
in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  studying  all  the 
materials  at  hand  and  still  bring  the  results  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  monograph.  South  Carolina  was 
chosen  as  being  the  State  lejist  written  about,  and,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  least  understood  of  all  the  States 
that  have  played  an  important  part  in  our  history.  Dr. 
Schaper  is  himself  a  man  of  Western  birth,  apparently 
free  from  any  inherited  prejudices  that  would  tend  to 
Impair  the  value  of  his  work. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  President  Lincoln's  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  did  not  apply  to  Maryland,  as  that 
State  was  not  in  rebellion,  it  was  necessary  for  the  local 
government  to  carry  out  the  national  policy,  and  the 
result  was  the  Maryland  Constitution  of  1864,  with  its 


prohibitory  clause  in  regard  to  slavery.  This  whole 
subject  is  carefully  and  elaborately  treated  in  a  mono- 
graph by  William  Starr  Myers,  Ph.D.,  in  the  "Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science"  (Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press).  The 
sources  of  Dr.  Myers'  treatise  have  been  the  proceedings 
and  debates  of  the  convention,  the  State  documents  and 
legislative  proceedings  of  the  period,  and  the  contem- 
porary newspapers,  supplemented  in  part  by  personal 
conversation  with  some  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
movement. 

"American  Political  History  to  the  Death  of  Lincoln," 
by  Viola  A.  Conklin  (Holt),  is  a  popular  manual  of  the 
subject  conveniently  arranged  and  entertainingly  v/rit- 
ten.  A  book  that  will  be  appreciated  in  many  schools 
in  which  United  States  history  is  taught  by  means  of 
topical  review  is  "A  Brief  Topical  Survey  of  United 
States  History,"  by  Oliver  P.  Cornman  and  Oscar  Ger- 
son  (Heath).  The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of 
outlines  or  syllabi  of  lectures  prepared  for  use  in 
schools.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  pupils  who  have 
completed  the  study  of  one  of  the  ordinary  .school  his- 
tories, and  is  therefore  adapted  to  use  in  the  higher 
grammar  grades  or  in  high  schools. 

The  two-volume  history  of  Washington  City  by  Mr. 
Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson — "  Washington,  the  Capital 
City,  and  its  Part  in  the  History  of  the  Nation  "  (Lip- 
pincott)  is  an  interesting  x-ecord  of  successive  episodes 
in  national  politics  as  developed  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  growth  of  the  capital  itself  is,  of  course,  a 
part  of  the  record,  and  there  are  descriptive  chapters, 
especially  in  the  second  volume,  but  the  work  is  mainly 
a  contribution  to  our  national  history. 

COLONIAL  HISTORY. 

Those  readers  who  like  to  take  their  history  in  uncon- 
ventional forms  will  be  delighted  with  the  study  of 
eighteenth-century  life  in  a  New  England  hill  town  en- 
titled "  The  Salt^Box  House,"  by  Jane  de  Forest  Shel- 
ton  (Baker  &  Taylor  Company).  This  record  of  Colonial 
life  has  been  compiled  from  a  careful  searching  of  pri- 
vate papers,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  author  that  it 
does  not  record  a  custom  or  a  costume,  an  article  of  use 
or  adornment,  a  habit  of  life  or  of  manner,  for  which 
there  is  not  authority  for  the  period  and  locality  des- 
ignated. The  period,  as  we  have  stated,  is  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  the  locality  is  western  Connecticut. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  contributions  to 
Colonial  history  is  the  work  on  "  Currencj'  and  Banking 
in  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,"  by  Andrew 
McFarland  Davis,  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association  (Macmillan).  This  elaborate 
work  appeals,  not  only  to  the  economist,  but  to  the  his- 
torian and  antiquarian  as  well.  As  adjuncts  to  the 
text,  a  great  number  of  fine  facsimile  reproductions  of  . 
various  specimens  of  the  Colonial  currency  are  inserted. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish  a  copy  of  every 
form  of  note  or  bill  used  or  proposed  during  the  period 
under  consideration. 
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ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

For  simplicity  and  directness  of  statement  and  gen- 
eral adaptability  for  school  use,  perhaps  nothing  better 
has  been  published  than  "A  Short  History  of  England," 
by  Katharine  Coman  and  Elizabeth  Kendall,  professors 
in  Wellesley  College  (Macraillau).  The  authors  have 
made  a  special  effort  to  make  the  book  attractive  to 
young  people  by  laying  sti'ess  on  the  personal  element 
in  history.  Details  and  anecdotes  are  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  important  characteristics  of 
times  or  personages.  Principal  Henry  P.  Warren,  of 
the  Albany  Academy,  has  kept  a  similar  aim  before 
himself  in  the  preparation  of  his  volume  entitled 
"Stories  from  English  History  "  (Heath).  He  has  se- 
lected certain  important  incidents  and  cliaracters  and 
dealt  with  tliem  in  some  detail,  tlius  avoiding  tlie 
necessity  of  loading  his  pages  with  a  multitude  of  names 
and  dates.  Particular  attention  has  been  directed  to 
those  events  of  cliief  significance  to  American  boys  and 
girls.  In  both  of  these  books,  much  care  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  illustrations,  some  being  derived  from 
historical  paintings  and  old  prints,  the  others  from 
drawings  by  leading  artists  of  our  own  time. 

EDUCATIOXAL  HISTORY. 

Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  of  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  has  prepared  a  "  Source  Book  of  the  History 
of  Education  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  Period"  (Mac- 
millan).  The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  render  acces- 
sible to  students  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
concerning  education,  and  such  descriptions  of  their 
educational  systems  asare given  in  tlieir  own  literatui-e. 
There  are  chapters  on  tlie  "Education  of  Women  in 
Greece,"  "Greek  Educational  Theorists,"  "The  Orator 
as  the  Ideal  of  Roman  Education,"  and  many  other 
topics  of  special  interest  to  tlie  educationist. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  volume  in  the  "Inter- 
national Education  Series"  is  that  devoted  to  "Student 
Life  and  Customs,"  by  Henry  D.  Sheldon  (Appleton). 
On  the  historical  side,  this  volume  treats  of  medieval 
universities,  student  life  in  our  own  Colonial  colleges, 
student  life  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  and,  in 
general,  of  the  origin  and  development  of  most  of  the 
important  institutions  in  university  and  college  life  as 
they  are  found  at  the  present  day.  The  author  has 
made  a  special  investigation  of  the  debating  society  in 
American  colleges,  and  also  of  the  fraternities  and  other 
student  societies  in  the  modern  period.  Tliis  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  never  before  been  treated  by  the  mono- 
graphic method. 

HISTORIES  OF  ROME. 

An  excellent  text-book  for  all  schools  and  colleges  is 
"Rome :  Its  Rise  and  Fall,"  by  Dr.  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers 
(Ginn).  This  is  an  expansion  of  the  author's  small  text- 
book on  Roman  historj',  but  is  practically  .a  new  work. 
The  development  of  the  Roman  constitution  during 
republican  times  is  traced  witli  care,  special  emphasis 
being  laid  upon  the  causes  that  undermined  the  institu- 
tions of  the  republic,  and  which  later  brought  about  the 
fall  of  the  empire. 

A  work  of  a  somewhat  elementary  character  is  Prof. 
Frank  Frost  Abbott's  "  History  and  Description  of 
Roman  Political  Institutions "  (Ginn).  This  book  is 
designed  for  use  by  the  high-school  and  college  student 
of  Roman  institutions,  but  contains  a  bibliography 
which  will  be  found  of  service  to  the  teacher  and  ad- 
vanced student.    A  more  pretentious  work  is  "  Roman 


Public  Life,"  by  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge  (Macmillan).  In 
this  volume,  the  growth  of  tlie  Roman  constitution  is 
traced  and  its  working  explained  during  the  two  phases 
of  its  maturity — the  developed  republic  and  the  princi- 
pate.  Tills  author,  however,  makes  no  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  politics  of  the  imperial  period. 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

The  translation  of  Victor  Duruy's  "  History  of  the 
World"  (Ci'owell)  has  again  been  thoroiighly  revised 
by  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  of  Amherst  College,  and 
the  addendum  of  "Contemporaneous  History"  has 
been  brought  down  to  February,  1901.  This  two-vol- 
ume edition  of  Duruy  is  handsomely  bound  and  illus- 
ti'ated,  and  is  supplied  with  a  series  of  good  colored 
maps.  The  "  Time  Table  of  Modern  History,"  compiled 
and  arranged  by  M.  Morison  (Macmillan),  is  a  record  in 
parallel  columns  of  the  principal  events  occurring  be- 
tween the  years  400  A.D.  and  1870,  arranged  in  strictly 
chronological  order  and  supplemented  by  a  series  of 
maps.  The  work  has  many  points  of  excellence  and 
general  convenience  for  purposes  of  reference. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

Of  the  recent  American  biographies,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  Mr.  Slason  Thompson's  two-volume  work 
entitled  "  Eugene  Field  :  A  Study  in  Heredity  and  Con- 
tradictious" (Scribners).  This  memoir  is  a  reflection  of 
Field's  remarkable  personality.  Its  pages  are  fre- 
quently discursive  and  contain  not  a  little  repetition  ; 
but  the  writer  never  loses  sight  of  his  subject,  nor 
does  he  permit  the  i-eader's  attention  to  be  diverted 
from  the  unique  figure  that  he  has  tried  to  por- 
tray. He  has  done  his  woi'k  so  thoroughly  that  it 
must  prove  a  cause  of  discouragement  to  all  would-be 
biographers  of  Field  in  time  to  come.  If  there  are 
any  memorabilia  of  Field  left  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
tliat  Mr.  Thompson  has  not  exploited,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  difficult  task  to  find  them.  The  volumes  are 
illustrated  with  porti-aits  of  Field's  friends  and  many 
views,  and  with  facsimiles  of  Field's  own  drawings.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  both  volumes  have  their  full 
quota  of  nonsense  ;  if  this  were  not  the  case,  they  would 
probably  prove  a  disappointment  to  tlie  admirers  of  the 
man  who  wrote  the  "Sharps  and  Flats"  column  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Ncivs.tov  so  many  years. 

An  appreciative  sketch  of  the  late  William  Hamilton 
Gibson,  the  artist^naturalist,  comes  from  the  pen  of 
John  Coleman  Adams  (Putnams).  In  the  writer's  view, 
the  three  men  who  have  done  most  to  inspire  our  gen- 
eration with  a  love  of  nature  are  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
John  Burroughs,  and  William  Hamilton  Gibson.  Gib- 
son was  brilliantly  successful,  through  his  pencil,  in 
making  us  acquainted  with  the  works  of  nature.  Re- 
productions of  several  of  Mr.  Gibson's  drawings  and 
paintings  illustrate  this  volume. 

In  the  "American  Men  of  Energy"  .series  (Putnams), 
Mr.  William  Farrand  Livingston  has  written  the  life 
of  "Israel  Putnam  :  Pioneer,  Ranger,  and  Major-Gen- 
eral." After  reading  Putnam's  exploits  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War  and  in  the  Revolution,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
this  generation  to  believe  that  Putnam  is  rightly  classed 
among  the  men  of  energy.  Mr.  Livingston  has  had  ac- 
cess to  Putnam's  official  reports  as  a  ranger  or  scout  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  diary  which  he  kept  on 
his  voyage  to  the  south,  his  general  orders  in  the  Ha- 
vana campaign  and  the  American  Revolution,  and  to 
letters  written  in  his  own  hand  or  dictated  by  him  at 
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different  periods  of  his  life.  These  documents  have 
never  before  been  used  in  any  formal  biography,  and 
the  facts  of  Putnam's  life  before  the  Revolution  were 
never  before  so  fully  presented. 

"  New  Glimpses  of  Poe  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  com- 
piled by  Prof.  James  A.  Harrison,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  (New  York  :  M.  F.  Mansfield  «&  Co.).  It  is 
made  up  of  papers  treating  of  Poe  as  playmate,  as  stu- 
dent, and  as  lecturer,  and  throwing  many  sidelights  on 
the  poet's  strange  and  tempestuous  career. 

The  latest  i.ssue  in  the  "  Jolins  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,"  edited, 
since  the  deiith  of  Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  by  Dr.  J.  M, 
Vincent,  is  the  "Ijife  of  Commissary  .lames  Blair, 
Founder  of  William  and  Mary  College,"  by  Daniel 
Esten  Motley  (Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  Press).  Blair 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  a  rector  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  went  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  was  persuaded  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
jdon  to  go  to  Virginia  as  a  missionary.  There  he  soon 
became  influential,  and  siacceeded  in  obtaining  a  char- 
ter for  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  as  early  as 
1693,  this  being  the  .second  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  be  founded  in  the  American  colonies. 

Perhaps  the  most  intimate  and  authoritative  of  the 
various  lives  of  Queen  Victoria  published  since  her 
death  is  that  written  by  her  son-in-law,  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  now  the  ninth  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  Marquis  of 
Lome  married  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise, 
the  fourth  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1871.  He 
possesses  marked  literary  ability,  and  has  related  the 
salient  facts  in  the  Queen's  life  in  a  way  well  calculated 
to  hold  the  reader's  attention  and  interest.  Authentic 
portraits  and  views  of  scenes  in  the  Queen's  life  are  in- 
cluded in  the  illustrations.  ' 

"  Thomas  Wolsey  :  Legate  and  Reformer,"  by  Ethel- 
red  L.  Taunton  (Jolin  Lane),  is  an  attempt  to  treat  the 
ecclesiastical  side  of  Wolsey's  character.  Strangely 
enough,  in  all  that  has  heretofore  been  written  about 
the  great  cardinal,  little  or  nothing  has  been  told  us  re- 
garding his  work  as  a  churchman.  Another  strange 
fact  is  that  this  first  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  side  of  Wolsey's  life  is  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest. 

An  exceptionally  full  and  usefvil  biography  is  that  of 
"  Lamarck,  the  Founder  of  Evolution,"  by  Prof.  Alpheus 
S.  Packard,  of  Brown  University  (Longmans).  The 
wording  of  the  title  has  evidently  been  chosen  by  the 
author  with  deliberation,  but  it  will  be  not  less  startling 
to  those  who  have  been  taught  to  ascribe  to  Darwin  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  modern  evolutionary 
movement.  In  France,  however,  it  is  Lamarck,  and  not 
Darwin,  who  is  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  organic 
evolution.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  ".survival  of  the 
fittest"  required  some  explanation  of  the  "origin  of 
the  fittest,"  and  the  Lamarckian  school  of  evolutionists 
hold  that  the  French  scientist  most  adequately  ac- 
counted for  that.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  modern  biology  owes  not  a  little  to  the  researches 
of  this  pioneer  in  botany  and  zoology. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson's  aim,  in  his  story  of  "Richard 
Wagner:  His  Life  and  His  Dramas"  (Putnams),  is  to 
supply  an  exposition  rather  than  a  criticism  of  Wag- 
ner's art,  for  in  Wagner's  case  it  is  peculiarly  true  that 
any  biographical  .study  of  the  man  is  inseparable  from 
an  explanation  of  his  works.  Mr.  Hender.son's  book  is 
intended  to  help  the  lover  of  WagJier  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  both  the  man  and  his 


works.  Nothing  in  the  English  language,  at  lea.<5t,  has 
ever  so  fully  covered  the  subject. 

A  second  edition  of  Mr.  William  Morton  Payne's 
translation  of  Henrik  Jaeger's  "  Henrik  Ibsen"  (Mc- 
Clurg)  has  recently  appeared.  This  is  still  the  only 
authoritative  account  of  Ibsen's  life  and  writings.  A 
revision  recently  became  necessary,  for  the  reason  that 
six  important  plays  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
Ibsen's  writings  since  this  critical  biography  was  pre- 
pared by  Jaeger  in  recognition  of  Ibsen's  sixtieth  birth- 
day. Owing  to  Jaeger's  death,  in  1895,  the  task  of 
bringing  the  work  down  to  date  fell  to  Mr.  Payne,  and 
this  he  has  performed  in  a  supplementary  chapter. 

The  admirers  of  Schiller  wlio.se  studies  are  necessarily 
restricted  to  books  written  in  English  are  indebted  to 
Prof.  Calvin  Thomas,  of  Columbia  Univer.sity,  for  an 
admirable  account  of  "The  Life  and  Works  of  Fried- 
ricii  Schiller"  (Holt).  Professor  Thomas  has  made  a 
special  endeavor  to  be  accurate  in  matters  of  fact  and 
to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  poet,  but  at  the  same 
time  has  kept  in  mind  the  desirability  of  writing  a 
readable  story.  He  has  avoided  most  questions  of  mi- 
nute and  technical  scholarship,  and  throughout  the  book 
he  has  aimed  to  bring  clearly  into  view  the  distinctive 
character  of  Schiller's  work. 

In  "  Types  of  Naval  Officers  Drawn  .from  the  History 
of  the  British  Navy"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  Capt.  A.  T. 
Mahan  summarizes  the  lives  and  professional  charac- 
teristics of  Admirals  Hawke,  Rodney,  Howe,  Jervis, 
Saumarez,  and  Pellew.  As  Captain  Mahan  points  out 
in  his  preface,  these  distinguished  seamen,  although  be- 
longing to  a  service  now  foreign  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  have  several  points  of  contact  with  America. 
Sevei-al  of  the  older  men  whose  careers  are  described  by 
Captain  Mahan  fought  side  by  side  with  our  country- 
men in  the  Colonial  period.  The  Havana  expedition  of 
176'^  was  an  instance.  The  names  of  Rodney,  Howe,  and 
Hawke  were  well  known  in  this  country,  while  the  two 
younger  men,  Saumarez  and  Pellew,  served  their  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  American  Revolution. 

"Aguinaldo:  A  Narrative  of  Filipino  Ambitions," 
by  Edwin  Wildman  (Tjothrop),  is  more  than  a  mere 
biographical  sketch.  In  his  earlier  chapters,  Mr.  Wild- 
man  gives  much  attention  to  the  secret  society  known 
as  the  Katipvman,  to  the  revolt  of  1896,  and  to  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  Aguinaldo's  schemes  and  plots 
against  American  authority  are  then  fully  exposed,  and 
there  is  a  complete  account  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
islands,  and  the  story  of  the  capture  of  its  chief  through 
the  craft  of  General  Funston.  In  a  single  voliime,  we 
have  not  only  a  record  of  the  Filipino  leader's  individual 
career,  but  the  full  story  of  the  ri.se  and  fall  of  the 
cause  with  which  his  name  will  be  forever  identified. 

New  volumes  are  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the 
beautiful  "Versailles  Edition"  of  celebrated  French 
memoirs  (Boston  :  Hardy,  Pratt  &  Co.).  All  of  these 
memoirs,  like  those  which  made  up  the  "Versailles 
Historical  Series,"  published  by  the  same  house  two 
years  ago,  have  been  translated  and  arranged  by  Miss 
Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  The  eight  volumes  in 
the  new  .series  are  composed  of  the  memoirs  of  Mme. 
de  Motteville  (three  volumes),  the  Marquis  d'Argenson 
(two  volumes),  Cardinal  de  Bernis  (two  volume.s),  and 
Mile,  de  Lespina.sse.  The  illustration  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  former  series  —  photogravure  reproductions  of 
portraits,  facsimiles  of  manuscript,  etc.  The  Avhole  en- 
terprise, on  its  literary  as  well  as  its  artistic  side,  has 
been  prosecuted  on  a  truly  magnificent  scale. 
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TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION,  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

A  clever  book  entitled  "The  Real  Latin  Quarter,"  by 
F.  Berkeley  Smith  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company),  por- 
trays the  life  of  the  famous  Parisian  Bohemia,  and 
attempts  at  the  same  time  an  interpretation  of  its 
spirit.  For  the  past  ten  years,  the  author  has  himself 
dwelt  in  and  been  a  part  of  the  quarter,  and  in  his  case 
familiarity,  if  it  has  not  bred  contempt,  has  at  least 
imbued  with  a  seuse  of  actuality  and  sanity  of  judg- 
ment. The  subject  has  been  treated  more  than  once  by 
writers  to  whom  these  qualities  were  foreign.  Sketches 
and  photographs  by  the  author  form  the  illustration  of 
the  volume  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  its  liveliness. 

In  the  series  of  "Our  European  Neighbors"  (Put- 
nams),  "Dutch  Life  in  Town  and  Country,"  by  P.  M. 
Hough,  is  the  latest  accession.  The  author  has  lived  so 
long  in  Holland  that  he  is  able  to  describe  the  home  and 
social  life  of  that  little  countrj'  more  thoroughly  than 
lias  usually  been  done  in  works  of  similar  scope  and 
purpose.  As  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  series,  deal- 
ing with  French  and  German  life,  the  topics  chiefly 
dwelt  uiDon  are  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people,  their 
manners  and  customs,  wealth  and  poverty,  industrial 
life,  rural  life,  religious  life,  home  life,  amusements, 
and  local  governments. 

The  volume  entitled  "Wanderings  in  Three  Conti- 
nents" (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  is  made  up  of  a  portion  of 
the  literary  remains  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton,  the 
great  African  exploiter.  Some  of  his  most  interesting 
African  experiences  are  recorded  here,  and  there  is  an 
account  of  a  journey  to  the  interior  of  Brazil  in  1867, 
together  with  a  description  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
written  in  1860. 

Mr.  William  Carey,  a  Baptist  missionary  in  India, 
and  the  great-grandson  of  that  William  Carey  who  was 
the  pioneer  of  modern  missions,  has  written  a  book  of 
"Adventures  in  Tibet"  (Boston:  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor).  Mr.  Carey  gives  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  that  mysterious  land  as  he  has  seen  it,  and 
in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  volume  is  published  the 
diary  of  Miss  Anrie  R.  Taylor,  who  made  the  famous 
journey  thi'ough  the  forbidden  land. 

"The  wanderings  and  adventures  of  a  special  cor- 
respondent" are  recorded  in  Mr.  James  Creelnian's 
book  "On  the  Great  Highway"  (Lothrop).  There  is 
plenty  of  action  in  the  storj^, — it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  anything  actionless  coming  from 
Mr.  Creelnian's  pen, — and  the  scene  changes  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity  from  continent  to  continent.  Mr. 
Creelman  interviews  his  Holiness  Leo  XTII. — and  tells 
us  how  he  does  it.  Again,  he  pays  a  visit  to  Count 
Tolstoy.  Between  times,  he  participates  in  three  or  four 
little  Avars,  our  own  brush  with  Spain  included,  and  is 
wounded  in  the  gallant  charge  of  Chaffee's  troops  at  El 
Caney.  All  this  is  wonderfully  well  told,  for  there  is 
an  element  in  Mr.  Creelnian's  writing  that  is  not  in 
every  news  dispatch  we  read  in  the  morning  paper.  It 
isthe  touch  that  makes  the  whole  world  of  literature  kin. 

"Eastern  Peru  and  Bolivia"  is  the  title  of  a  little 
pamphlet  prepared  by  Mr.  William  C.  Agle  (Seattle, 
Wash.  :  Homer  M,  Hill  Publishing  Company)  and  in- 
tended as  a  guide  for  American  prospectors  and 
inventors. 

"Cairo  of  Yesterday  and  To-Day,"  by  Eustace  A. 
Reynolds-Ball  (Boston  :  Dana  Estes  &  Co.),  is  an  illus- 
trated tourists'  guide.  An  appendix  to  the  new  edition 
contains  letters  from  Assouan  describing  the  great  en- 
gineering works  on  the  Nile  now  nearing  completion. 


Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  are  also  described  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  American  tourists  by  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Brunuer  (Mishawaka,  Ind.). 

RELIGIOUS  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

In  theology,  while  the  new  boohs  may  not  afford 
much  evidence  of  original  or  constructive  work  on 
the  part  of  American  students,  there  are  several  vol- 
umes which  at  least  make  plain  the  tendencies  of 
modern  thought  within  the  Church  and  give  the 
reader  a  glimp.se,  as  it  were,  at  the  processes  of  tran.si- 
tion  and  trausformation  which  not  a  few  of  the  old 
dogmas  have  undergone.  The  very  titles  of  some  of 
these  works  show  how  fully  the  changed  conditions  in 
theology  are  recognized  by  the  men  who  write  authori- 
tatively on  such  themes.  A  few  years  ago,  the  country 
would  hardly  have  looked  to  Oberliu  for  a  sympathetic 
interpretation  of  modern  movements  in  religious 
thought ;  and  yet  it  is  from  Oberlin  that  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  attempts  at  such  an  interpretation 
has  recently  come,  in  the  form  of  a  volume  bj'  Prof. 
Henry  Chni-chill  King  on  "Reconstruction  in  Theol- 
ogy" (Macmillan).  The  serious-minded  inquirer  who 
wishes  to  learn  how  the  development  theory  has  influ- 
enced American  theology  cannot  do  better  than  give 
Professor  King's  whole  book,  and  especially  his  chapter 
on  the  relation  of  evolution  to  miracles,  a  careful 
reading. 

A  Baptist  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Colestock,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  has  given  his  own  interpretation  of  pres- 
ent theological  tendencies  in  a  volume  entitled  "The 
Changing  View-Point  in  Religious  Thought"  (New 
York  :  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.).  In  the  main,  Mr.  Colestock's 
views  .seem  to  coincide  with  those  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
and  the  liberal-evangelical  school. 

More  radical,  of  course,  are  some  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  "  The  Passing  and  the  Permanent  in  Reli- 
gion," by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage,  the  well-known 
Unitarian  clergyman,  of  New  York  City  (Putnams).  Dr. 
Savage  boldly  essays  to  reach  the  essentials  of  religion 
by  a  process  of  elimination,  putting  aside  all  such  things 
ds  "cannot  outlive  the  results  of  scientific,  historical, 
and  critical  study." 

BIBLE  STUDY  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  "Temple  Bible"  (Lippincott)  is  an  attempt  to 
present  in  small  compass  the  latest  accepted  results  of 
the  best  biblical  criticism  of  the  age.  The  first  volume, 
entitled  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture," 
is  the  work  of  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  second  volume,  entitled 
"The  First  Book  of  Moses,  called  Genesis,"  is  edited  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  Sayce,  the  eminent  Assyriologist,  of  Oxford. 
These  books  are  uniform  in  size  with  the  famous 
"Temple  Shakespeare"  and  "Temple  Classics,"  are 
beautifully  printed,  and  are  sold  at  the  uniform  price 
of  40  cents  a  volume. 

"Legends  of  Genesis,"  by  Dr.  Hermann  Gunkel,  pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  theology  in  the  University  of 
Bei-lin,  has  been  translated  from  the  German  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  Carruth,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  is 
published  at  Chicago  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.  This  work  gives  in  comparatively  small 
compass  the  gist  of  Professor  Gunkel's  exposition  of  the 
latest  researches  on  Genesis  in  the  light  of  analytical 
and  comparative  mythology.  Dr.  Gunkel  is  a  Protes- 
tant theologian  who  holds  that  the  fact,  now  so  gener- 
ally recognized  by  students,  that  the  Book  of  Genesis 
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contains  legends  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of 
reverence,  since  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  to  an 
historical  uuderstamling  of  the  book. 

The  purpose  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Milton  S.  Terry's  essay 
on  "  Moses  and  tl>e  I'rophets  "  is  not  controversial.  Dr. 
Terry  states  the  modern  conclusions  of  biblical  criti- 
cism in  a  reverent  spirit,  frankly  admitting  that  the 
authorship  and  date  of  most  of  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  matters  of  great  uncertainty.  He  de- 
mands only  that  we  should  no  longer  stubbornly  per- 
sist in  affirming  old  traditions  which  learned  and  con- 
scientious biblical  scholars  all  over  the  world  are  more 
and  more  coming  to  reject. 

The  third  volume  in  the  series  of  "International 
Handbooks  to  the  New  Testament"  (Putnams)  is  de- 
voted to  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  Colossians,  Ephe- 
.sians,  etc.  The  editor  of  this  volume,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  the  entii-e  series,  is  Dr.  Orello  Cone,  of  the  Canton 
Theological  School.  The  handbooks  constitute  an  exe- 
getical  series  covering  the  entire  New  Testament,  and 
presenting  the  results  of  the  latest  scholarship  and  the 
most  thorough  critical  investigation.  Questions  of  au- 
thorship and  date  are  treated  with  especial  care. 

The  third  part  of  "The  Twentieth  Century  New  Tes- 
tament," devoted  to  tlie  pastoral,  personal,  and  general 
letters,  and  Revelation,  has  recently  appeared  (Revell). 
The  translators  announce  that  the  sale  of  Parts  I.  and 
II.  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  is  encourag- 
ing, and  has  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectation. 
It  is  not  intended  to  issue  the  work  as  a  whole  in  its 
permanent  fornx  until  it  has  undergone  thoroiigh  revi- 
sion. It  is  said  that  the  translators  of  this  work  are  all 
Englishmen,  the  majority  of  them  being  prominent  pro- 
fessors in  British  universities. 

"The  Story  of  Jesus,"  by  Louise  Castle  Walbridge 
(The  Abbey  Press),  is  made  up  of  an  arrangement  of  se- 
lections from  the  New  Testament.  "Bible  Lessons  for 
Little  Beginners,"  by  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Cushmau  Haven 
(Revell),  is  not,  as  the  title  might  indicate,  intended  as 
a  book  for  children,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  as  a  valuable  series  of  outlines  for  primary 
Sunday-school  teachers  or  parents,  and  it  is  arranged 
in  fifty-two  lessons,  one  for  each  Sunday  of  the  year. 

MISSIONS,   HOME  AND  FOREIGN. 

One  of  the  most  readable  bits  of  missionary  literature 
that  has  recently  come  to  our  notice  is  a  little  volume 
entitled  "  The  Apostles  of  the  Southeast,"  by  Frank  T. 
BuUen,  author  of  "The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot "  and 
other  sea  tales  (Appleton).  This  is  in  no  sense  a  treatise 
on  missions,  but  a  plain,  straightforward  sailor's  yarn 
of  an  attempt  to  develop  the  spiritual  side  of  life  among 
sailor  folk.  Mr.  BuUen  has  disguised  the  names  of  real 
people  with  whom  he  has  worked  for  many  years  in 
this  unique  missionary  enterprise,  but  he  assures  us 
that  the  sayings  and  doings  that  he  has  recorded  in  his 
book  are  matters  of  fact.  It  is  a  tale  which  should  en- 
list the  sympathies  of  every  lover  of  his  kind,  whether 
a  believer  in  Christian  missions  or  not. 

A  great  deal  of  concisely  stated  information  is  em- 
bodied in  a  booklet  on  "Philanthropy  in  Missions," 
issued  by  the  Foreign  Missions  Library,  at  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  sold  for  25  cents.  This 
booklet  is  chiefly  made  up  of  quotations  from  the  full 
report  of  the  great  Ecumenical  Conference  of  1900.  It 
gives  an  insight  into  the  medical,  educational,  and  lit- 
erary departments  of  modern  missionary  activity. 

For  a  general  survey  of  the  foreign  field  from  the 


Protestant  point  of  view.  Dr.  Stephen  L.  Baldwin's 
"  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Churches  "  (Eaton 
&  Mains)  will  be  found  helpful.  It  contains  historical 
and  statistical  data  relating  to  nearly  every  important 
missionary  enterprise  conducted  under  Protestant  aus- 
pices. 

A  mission  field  to  which  Protestants  have  heretofore 
paid  comparatively  slight  attention  is  described  by  the 
Rev.  Hubert  W.  Brown  in  a  volume  entitled  "Latin 
America"  (Revell).  The  author  has  served  for  si.vteen 
years  as  an  American  Presbyterian  missionary  in 
Mexico.  He  has  made  a  study,  from  S[)anish  sources, 
of  the  struggles  in  the  Latin-American  countries  for 
political  freedom  and  religious  liberty. 

Two  books  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson— "The 
Modern  Missionary  Century"  (Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany) and  "The  Miracles  of  Missions,"  fourth  series 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company) — discuss  historical  events 
from  the  view-point  of  the  devout  believer  in  the  inter- 
vention of  a  divine  Providence  in  human  affairs. 

An  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  missions 
has  been  prepared  by  Louise  Manning  Hodgkins,  in  the 
form  of  a  little  book  entitled  "ViaChristi"  (Macmil- 
lan).  This  modest  work  attempts  to  outline  what  was 
done  in  the  line  of  Christian  missionary  enterprise  from 
apostolic  times  down  to  the  awakeningof  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  Ample  reference  to  authori- 
ties are  given,  and  the  book  is  in  every  way  a  helpful 
guide  for  the  student. 

CHURCH  HISTORY  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  the  series  of  "  Handbooks  of  Archaeology  and 
Antiquities" '(Macmillan),  an  illustrated  volume  on 
"Monuments  of  the  Early  Church"  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  Walter  Lowrie.  The  period  covered  by  this 
study  extends  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  century, 
inclusive.  The  work  contains  chapters  on  "Christian 
Cemeteries,"  "Christian  Architecture,"  "Pictorial 
Art,"  "The  Minor  Arts,"  and  "  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Dress."  The  externals  of  early  Christian  worship  are 
fully  described  and  pictured. 

"The  Romance  of  Religion,"  by  Olive  Vivian  and 
Herbert  Vivian  (Longmans),  is  an  illustrated  account 
of  many  interesting  religious  ceremonials,  some  of 
which  belong  to  the  wor.ship  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  others  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  still  others  to 
the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  book  is  characterized  by 
a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  sympathy. 

In  an  elaborate  work  on  "The  Eucharistic  Sacrifice" 
(Longmans),  the  Rev.  Alfred  G.  Mortimer,  D.D.,  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia,  presents  the  results  of  an 
historical  and  theological  investigation  of  the  sacrificial 
conception  of  the  holy  eucharist  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  offers  the  first  complete  treatment  in  Eng- 
lish of  this  important  doctrine. 

The  North  Amei'lcan  Review  articles  in  the  series  on 
"  Great  Religions  of  the  World  "  have  been  published  in 
a  single  volume  (Harpers).  The  writer.s  of  these  essays 
are  all  authorities  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
Thus,  "Confucianism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  is 
discussed  by  Prof.  Flerbert  A.  Giles,  the  eminent  Chi- 
nese .scholar  of  Cambridge  University,  while  Dr.  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids,  of  London,  describes  Buddhism,  Sir  A.  C. 
Lyall,  Brahminism,  and  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Roman 
Catholicism. 

The  first  attempt  to  give  a  history  of  the  religious 
life  of  students  in  an  American  college  is  marked  by 
the  publication  of  "  Two  Centuries  of  Christian  Activ- 
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ity  at  Yale  "  (Putnams),  a  volume  prepared  under  the 
editorial  supervisiou  of  Messrs.  James  B.  Reynolds, 
Samuel  H.  Fisher,  and  Henry  B.  Wright.  An  intro- 
duction is  furnished  by  President  Cyrus  Northrop,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  special  chapters  are 
contributed  by  ex-President  Dwight,  Prof.  A.  S.  Cook, 
the  Rev.  Harlan  Beach,  Richard  C.  Morse,  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  Jr.,  Samuel  H.  Fisher,  and  William  H.  Sallmon. 
The  book  constitutes  an  important  addition  to  the  lit- 
erature of  Yale's  bicentennial  anniversary,  while  it 
suggests  a  line  of  profitable  inquiry  in  the  records  of 
other  institutions. 

"Die  Lutherische  Kirche  der  Welt"  is  the  title  of  an 
encyclopedic  work  in  German  compiled  by  Dr.  Johannes 
N.  Lenker,  a  professor  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Seminary  at  Blair,  Neb.  (Sunbury,  Pa.  :  Lutherans  in 
All  Lands  Company).  The  first  volume  of  this  publica- 
tion, which  appeared  late  in  1901,  covers  the  churches 
and  missions  of  the  Lutherans  in  all  the  European  coun- 
tries excepting  Germany,  which  would  demand  a  vol- 
ume for  itself.  Full  statistical  information  is  given 
regarding  the  educational  enterprises,  the  charities,  the 
home  and  foreign  missions,  and  the  publications  main- 
tained by  the  Lutheran  body  in  these  countries,  together 
with  a  brief  history  of  the  Church  in  each  land. 

The  third  issue  of  "  The  American  Jewish  Year  Book  " 
(Philadelphia  :  Jewish  Publication  Society),  under  the 
able  editorship  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  statistical  and  bibliographical  data,  im- 
portant material  bearing  on  the  Jewish  problem  in 
Roumania. 

CHURCH  MUSIC. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  "Musical  Ministries  in  the 
Church"  (Revell),  Dr.  Waldo  Selden  Pratt  gives  much 
wholesome  advice  to  pastors  and  music  committees  of 
churches,  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  congregation, 
regarding  the  most  effective  means  of  securing  good 
church  music.  He  has  interesting  chapters  on  "  Reli- 
gion and  the  Art  of  Music,"  "  Hymns  and  Hymn-Sing- 
ing," "The  Choir,"  "The  Organ  and  the  Organist,"  and 
"The  Minister's  Responsibility."  Dr.  Pratt's  recom- 
mendations are  eminently  sane,  and  the  result  of  many 
years  of  experience  as  a  musician  and  an  instructor. 

Col.  Nicholas  Smith,  of  Milwaukee,  has  written  a 
readable  and  instructive  little  book  on  "Hymns  His- 
torically Famous  "  (Chicago  :  Advance  Publishing  Com- 
pany). The  author  acknowledges  a  twofold  purpose  : 
to  inspire  a  warmer  love  of  church  -song,  and  to  make 
the  reader  better  acquainted  with  hymns  noted  for  the 
history  they  have  made.  In  connection  with  several  of 
the  famous  hymns  of  the  Church,  many  interesting  in- 
cidents are  recorded  in  Colonel  Smith's  pages  that  have 
never  before  been  published  in  hymnological  works. 

"Gloria  Deo"  is  the  title  of  a  new  collection  of  hymns 
and  tunes  for  public  worship  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany). This  collection  is  undenominational  in  char- 
acter, and  is  adapted  to  use  in  all  the  services  of  the 
Church.  It  is  a  peculiar  featui-e  of  the  book  that  every 
hymn  is  printed  under  its  music,  the  lines  of  all  the 
verses  being  directly  under  the  notes  of  music  to  which 
they  are  sung.  Care  has  been  taken  to  subdivide  the 
words  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  each  syllable  below 
and  close  to  the  note  to  be  sung.  A  psalter  for  respon- 
sive reading  is  bound  in  with  the  hymnal.  Prof.  J.  M. 
Black  has  compiled  a  little  book  called  "  Junior  Praises  " 
(Jennings  &  Pye),  for  use  in  junior  societies  in  evan- 
gelical churches. 


WORKS    OF    REFERENCE. 

A  substantial  volume  of  an  encyclopedic  character, 
bj'  Mr.  William  Henry  P.  Phyfe,  the  author  of  several 
books  on  pronunciation  and  other  works  of  reference, 
bears  the  comprehensive  title  "  5,000  Facts  and  Fancies  " 
(Putnams).  In  this  book,  Mr.  Phyfe  has  brought  to- 
gether under  an  alphabetical  arrangement  a  mass  of 
curious  and  not  always  easily  accessible  information  in 
the  departments  of  history,  literature,  science,  art,  and 
nature.  The  articles, — of  which  there  are  actually  more 
than  five  thousand  in  the  collection, — are  all  concise, 
many  of  them  consisting  of  only  a  few  lines,  but  giving 
the  essential  facts  on  the  topics  which  they  aim  to  eluci- 
date. The  typography  of  the  book  is  excellent  for  the 
purpose  intended,  being  clear  and  bold. 

The  newspaper  almanacs,  especially  those  i.ssued  by 
the  World  and  the  Tribune,  of  New  York  City,  contain 
a  fund  of  accurate  and  well-digested  information  on 
social,  industrial,  and  political  topics.  Among  the  new 
features  of  current  interest,  we  notice  a  twelve-page 
department  in  the  "World  Almanac"  devoted  to  a  list 
of  American  millionaires,  classified  geographicall3'  ac- 
cording to  the  States  and  cities  of  their  residence.  Both 
almanacs  contain  impartial  histories  of  the  strikes  and 
other  industrial  disturbances  of  the  year  1901. 

The  second  annual  number  of  "Moodj's  Manual  of 
Corporation  Securities  "  (New  York  :  John  Moody  &  Co., 
35  Nassau  Street)  contains,  in  addition  to  its  informa- 
tion regarding  all  classes  of  industrial  corporations,  a 
special  department  devoted  to  street-railway  securities, 
besides  full  .statistics  of  American  gas  and  electric-light 
companies.  There  is  also  a  section  on  steam  railroad 
securities.  The  book  thus  serves  as  a  handbook  for  in- 
vestors, and  also  as  a  convenient  compendium  of  facts 
concerning  municipal  franchise  corporations. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  the  "Dictionary 
of  Architecture  and  Building,"  by  Russell  Sturgis 
(Macmillan),  has  been  published,  and  the  work  as  a 
whole  has  met  with  general  commendation  from  those 
critics  who  are  best  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the 
merits  of  such  an  undertaking.  In  the  preface  to  the 
concluding  volume,  Mr.  Sturgis  briefly  outlines  the  work 
assigned  to  each  of  the  contributoi's.  The  names  of  these 
contributors  would  in  themselves  constitute  almost  a 
complete  roster  of  the  most  eminent  American  archi- 
tects. The  entire  work  has  been  carried  through  syste- 
matically on  the  lines  originally  proposed  several  years 
ago,  and  it  is  most  decidedly  a  credit  to  the  architects' 
profession,  as  well  as  an  important  addition  to  our  books 
of  reference. 

SOME  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

"The  Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia  of  Literature  and 
Art,"  by  John  Denison  Champlin  (New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.),  contains  much  valuable  information  on 
subjects  that  young  people  should  be  encouraged  to 
lookup  in  connection  with  their  reading.  "The  Imp 
and  the  Angel,"  by  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  (Scrib- 
ners),  is  a  very  clever  series  of  stories  about  a  small  boy, 
in  each  one  of  which  he  is  made  to  do  something  heroic 
or  interesting.  The  book  is  not,  however,  well  adapted 
for  young  readers.  "Chatterbox  for  1901"  (Dana,  Estes 
&  Co.)  seems  to  be  better  than  ever,  and  is,  of  course, 
made  up  of  the  usual  variety  of  stories,  sketches,  verses, 
and  pictures.  "Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young  for 
1902"  (New  York  :  E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.)  also  con- 
tains much  interesting  and  instructive  reading  matter. 
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Diplomacy,  American,  Incidents  in,  C.  Roberts,  WW. 
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Diplomcacy,  American,  Formative  Incidents  in— VII.,  E.  E. 

Sp.irks,  CMiaut. 
Diiiloiuiic-y,  Keci'iit  American, G.L.Paddock,  Dial,  January  1. 
Diplomats  at  Washington,  jMun. 

Disease,  End  of  tin-  Filth  Tlieory  of,  C.  V.  Cliapin,  PopS. 
Dispensary  Law  of  South  Carolina,  B.  Tillman,  FrL. 
Divorces,  Eui'opean,  J.  H.  Heale,  Jr.,  (rliag. 
Doctrinarianism  in  tlie  Nineteenth  Century,  E.  Monnosi, 

RasN,  December  16. 
Drama,  French,  in  1901,  R.  Donmic.  Fort. 
Drama  in  Japan,  A.  Betiazet,  Nou,  December  15, 
Drama:  Some  l{ecent  French  Plays,  H.  Fouquier,  Anfj.V. 
Drink  in  England,  the  United  States,  F"'rance, and  Germany, 

J.  H.  Schooling,  Fort. 
Duck  Shooting  Along  the  Columbia,  ,T.  B.  Thompson,  O. 
Dueling,  C.  von  HUts,  Deut,  December. 
Eclipse  E.xpedition  to  Sumatra,  Naval  Observatory,  A.  N. 

Skinner,  PopA. 
Eclipses  of  tlie  Sun,  Recent  Total,  S.  I.  Bailey,  PopS. 
Education:  see  also  Kindergarten. 

Ad(descents,  High-School  and  Early  College  Training  as 
Related  to  the  Nature  and  Needs  of,  G.  S.  Hall,  Scliool, 
December. 

Canada,  Public  School  Question  in,  G.  Smith,  Can. 

Donors,  Rights  of,  A.  B.  Parker,  Edit. 

Education  and  Evolution,  Ira  AV.  Howerth,  EdR. 

Education  as  Evolution,  M.  A.  Carringer,  Ed. 

Educational  Influencesot  aCliild  from  Eleven  to  Eighteen, 
E.H.Griggs,  LHJ. 

English,  The  Question  of,  Alice  A.  Stevens,  Harp. 

Eyesight  Among  the  Higher  Alps,  P.  W.  Search,  EdR. 

Freedom,  Academic,  J.  Dewey,  EdK. 

Geography  in  Elementary  Scliools.  \V.  T.  Harris,  Forum. 

German  and  French  Universities,  A.  C  F'ontaine,  Ed. 

Girls,  Higher  Education  of,  Amedee  de  Margarie,  RefS, 
December  16. 

High  School  Course,  A.  Ellis,  Ed. 

High  School,  Why  Pupils  Leave  the,  G.  E.  Gay,  Ed. 

History,  Reasons  tor  Studying,  J.  D.  Crawford,  Ed. 

History,  Value  of,  in  the  Formation  of  Character,  Caroline 
Hazard,  School,  December. 

MacDonald,  John,  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  of,  EdR. 
«  Manners,  Better  Teaching  of,  Florence  Bell,  KindR. 

Motor  Training,  Survival  of  the  Fittest  in,  E.  G.  Dexter, 
EdR. 

Nature  Study,  Two  Ideals  in,  F.  A.  Hill,  KindR. 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  Annual  ^Meeting  ot  the.  School,  December. 

Normal  Schools,  J.  Ogden,  Ed. 

Play,  Educational  Value  of,  J.  E.  Bradley,  AMRR. 

Problems  of  Our  Edticational  System,  W.  DeW.  Hyde, 
Forum. 

Religion  in  the  Puhlic  Schools,  J.  H.  F.  Peile,  MonR. 

Rural  Technical  Education,  Countess  of  Warwick,  PMM. 

School-Books,  Free.  E.  B.  Andrews,  Cos. 
Edward  VII.,  King,  R.  Temi)le,  Deut,  December. 
Edwards,  Jonathan:  Sources  of  His  Idealism,  J.  H.  Mac- 

Cracken,  Phil. 
Egypt,  Plenty  and  Famine  in,  G.  F.  Wright,  BibS. 
Electric  Incandescent  Lamp,  B.  V.  Swenson,  CasM. 
Electric  Locomotion,  High-Speed,  T.  C.  Martin,  AMRR. 
Electric  Plants,  Isolated,  I.  D.  Parsons,  Eng. 
Electricity  Supply,  Future  of,  W.  S.  Barstow,  CasM. 
Electricity :  The  Rotary  Converter,  D.  B.  Rushmore,  Eng. 
Elevators  for  Tall  Office  Buildings,  R.  P.  Boltoa,  CasM. 
Emmons,  Nathanael,  A.  Millard,  AJT.  ■' 

England:  see  Great  Britain,  and  London. 
England  :  The  Social  Revolt  in  1381,  G.  Kriehn,  AHR. 
English-Speaking  World,  Future  of  the,  W.  T.  Stead,  Cos. 
Ethical  Stability,  Suggestions  for  Increasing,  Mary  E.  Boole, 

Mon. 
Eton,  Some  Recent  Impressions  of,  NatR. 
European  Crisis  of  16^1,  G.  Hanotaux,  RDM,  January  1. 
Evangeline,  Land  of,  R.  W^ilson,  Cham. 
Evolution,  Assumptions  of,  J.  B.  Keene,  NC. 
Expression,  H.  W.  Warren,  MRNY. 

Face,  Study  of  the,  in  Breathlessness.  R.  T.  Mackenzie,  O. 
Farming,  The  New,  and  a  New  Life,  Mary  C.  Blossom,  WW. 
Faulkner  Farm,  B.  Fisher,  NEng. 
Feminist  Movement,  A  Posada,  EM,  December. 
Fiction,  Romanticism  in  French  Contemporary,  E.  P.  Bazan, 

EM,  December. 
Flowers  of  Late  Autumn,  J.  H.  ]McFarland,  Out. 
Forecasts  of  the  Future,  J.  Quail,  Mac. 
France : 

Congregations  and  "Assistance,"  R.  Bompard,  RPP,  De- 
cember. 

France,  Contemporary,  A.  Lebon,  IntM. 

France,  Strong  Men  of.  Comte  de  Maletroit,  Mun. 

Impressionism,  F"'rench,  C.  Mauclair,  IntM. 

Indo-China,  French  Politics  in,  H.  Lorin,  RPP,  December. 

Jewish  Question,  E.  Drumont,  NatR. 
Frederic  the  Great  and  the  Italians,  A.  d'Ancona,  NA,  De- 
cember 16. 
Friendly  Societies,  English,  E.  Pomeroy,  Arena. 
Furniss,  Harry,  I.  A.  Pyle,  Dial,  December  16. 


Gaelic  Language,  Revival  of  the,  S.  Gwynn,  Mac. 

Game  of  the  Staked  Plains,  R.  M.  Barker.  O. 

(iarfield.  President  Jaines  A.,  Death  of,  .1.  H.  Girdnor,  Mun. 

Genesis?  Does  Archteology  C'oritirm,  T.  F.  Wright,  NC. 

Geometry,  Fairyland  of,  S.  Newcomb,  Harp. 

Germany : 

.Anglophobia  in  Germany,  Contem. 

Isolation,  Plea  for,  NatR. 

.hirists.  Four  German— IV.,  AI.  Smith,  PSQ,  December. 

Tendencies  in  German  Life  and  Thought,  G.  Sinimel.  IntlM. 

Trade  and  the  Spade  in  Germany,  L.  .Magims,  MonR. 
Ge^tefeld,  Mrs.  U.  N.,  Sketch  of,  C.  B.  Patterson,  Mind. 
(iilliertian  Libretto,  G.  II.  Powell,  Temp. 
(iillettc,  William,  <as  Sherlock  Holmes,  H.  J.  Shepstone,  Str. 
(iirlhood.  Evolution  of,  H.  T.  Finck,  Harp. 
Glacier,  New  Canadian,  W.  W.  Beaton,  Can. 
(iladstone,  William  E.,  Some  Ti-aits  of,  J.  Bryce,  Fort. 
Glass  -Age  ?  Is  the  Building  World  Entering  a,  B.  O.  Flower, 

Arena. 
Gocthian  Ideal,  A.  Jordan,  Gent. 
Gold  Mining,  Russian  Law  of,  C.  W.  Purington  and  .1.  B. 

Landfield,  Jr.,  Eng. 
Golden  Rule  ^Movement,  T.  F.  Seward,  Arena. 
Golf  in  lilOl,  H.  S.  C.  Everard,  Bad. 
Gorki,  Maxime,  Anton  Chekhor  and,  V.  Giabotinski,  NA, 

December  16. 
Gospels  in  Alexandria,  Text  of  the,  K.  Lake,  AJT. 
GospelsinGreece.Troubleof  the,  J. Psichari.RRP,  January  1. 
Great  Britain  :  see  also  Ireland,  and  South  Africa. 

Americanization  of  England,  E.  Mayo,  Forum. 

Anglo-Russian  Entente,  Proposed,  E.  Maxey,  AngA. 

Borrowing,  National  and  Local,  P.  Barrv,  West. 

Coast  Defense  and  the  Fleet,  H.  N.  Shore.  USM. 

Commerce,  from  1881  to  1900,  J.  H.  Schooling,  MonR. 

Education  Bill,  A.  (i.  Boscawen,  NatR. 

Education  in  Englan<l,  M.  A.  Vicini,  RasN,  December  1. 

Education  Problem,  J.  Fitch,  NineC. 

England  in  1901,  R.  B.  Johnson,  Atlant. 

English  Statesmen  and  Rulers.  G.  W.  Smalley,  AIcCl. 

Finance,  England's  Antiquated,  F.  Greenwood,  MonR. 

Fleet,  Distribution  of  the,  USM. 

Germany  as  England's  Ally,  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  'MonR. 

Labor  Conditions,  W'orkman's  View  of,  J.  G.  Hutchinson, 
NineC. 

Naval  Position  in  Eastern  Seas,  A.  Clarke,  NineC. 

Officer,  British,  and  His  Foreign  C;ritics,  F.  N.  Maude,  Jlac. 

Opposition  Party  Wanted,  A.  P.  Gilmour,  \Vest. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  and  Political  Reconstruction,  Fort. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  and  the  Copperheads,  E.  T.  Cook,  Contem. 

Roseberys,  The  Three  Lord,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 

Russia  and  England,  NatR. 

Russia,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  M.  ]McColl,  Fort. 

South  Africa,  England's  Duty  to,  M.  D.  O'Brien,  West. 

South  Africa,  Female  Emigration  to.  Lady  Hely-Hutchin- 
son,  NineC. 

South  African  Conspiracy:  a  Deadly  Parallel,  West. 

Statesmen,  British,  throtigh  American  Glasses,  PMM. 

Village  Gentry,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pedder,  NineC. 

W^ar,  Organization  in  Time  of,  F.  N.  Maude,  Contem. 

Women  and  Work  in  England,  Helen  Bosanquet,  IntM. 

Workman's  Compensation  Act,  J.  T.  Baylee,  West. 
Greek  Thought  in  Its  Literary  Form,  E.  Faguet,  RDM, 

January  1. 
Green,  John  Richard,  G.  L.  Beer,  Crit. 
Guam  and  Its  People,  F.  M.  Price,  MisR. 
Hague  Conference,  Early  History  ot  the,  Deut,  December. 
Hale,  Edward  Everett:  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years— 111., 

Out. 
Harris,  Carlyle  W.,  Crime  of,  H.  G.  Chapln,  GBag. 
Hart,  Nancy,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Brown,  AMonM. 
Hawtihorne,  Nathaniel,  Associations  of,  Mary  E.  Desmond, 

Cath. 
Healing,  Gift  of,  L.  C.  Obenchain,  Mind. 
Healing,   Relation  of  Christmas  to,  Ursula  N.  Gestefeld, 

Mind. 
Hebrew  Monotheism,  Begiimings  of,  AV.  F.  Warren,  MRNY. 
Hebrew  Sanctuary,  A.  Bumstead,  MRNY. 
Historic    Subjects    and    Their    Preservation,  W.  Strange, 

PhoT. 
History,  Economic  Interpretation  of,  E.   R.  A.  Seligman, 

PSQ,  December. 
Hoisting  Machinery,  J.  Horner,  CasIM. 
Holland,  New  R6gime  in,  L.  L.  C.  M.  van  Outhoorn,  RRP, 

December  15. 
Howells,  \Villiam  D.,  as  a  Critic,  B.  Matthews,  Forum. 
Hubbard,  Elbert,  Cos. 

Human  Breed,  Improvement  of  the,  F.  Gallon,  PopS. 
Hunting-Book,    A    l^amous— II.,    W.    A.  Baillie-Grohman, 

MonR. 
Huxley,  Thomas  H.,  and  Phillips  Brooks,  BibS. 
Huxley,  Thomas  H.,  as  a  Literary  Man.  J.  E.  RouUi,  Jr.,  Cent, 
Ibsen's  "  Peer  Gynt,"  W.  Leighton,  Arena. 
Ice-Flowers,  E.  Main,  Pear. 
Index  Numbers  and  the  Standard  of  Value,  T.  S.  Adams, 

JPEcon,  December. 
India,  Key  to,  T.  Meyer,  RRP,  December  15. 
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India,  Northwest  Frontier  of.  R.  T.  Halliday,  Cham. 
Infantry  Tactics,  Evolution  of— VI..  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 
ludians : 

Heiit'fs  of  the  American  Indians,  H.  G.  Smith.  AJT. 

Hlanlcet.  Navajo,  Tlie  Making  of  a,  G.  H.  I'epper.  Ev. 

Fadintr  Teople,  A.  Martini  JNlcC.  Williams,  Home. 

Last  of  the  Indians,  W.  K.  Draper,  Cos. 

Passion  I'lay  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  C.  Scott,  WWM. 
Insects.  Skeleton  of  the  Head  of,  J.  H.  Comstock  and  C. 

Koi-hi,  ANat. 
Instirance:    English  Friendly  Societies,  E.  Pomeroy.  Arena. 
Interstate   Commerce  Commission,  Inadequate   Powers  of 

the,  E.P.  Bacon.  NAR. 
Ireland.  Decrease  of  Poinilation  in,  T.  E.  Naughten,  West. 
Ireland,  Fact  and  Fiction  in.  Black. 
Ireland  :    Landlordism  in  a  Kerry  Village,  T.  M.  Donovan, 

West. 
Ireland,  Self-Government  for,  J.  Redmond,  AngA. 
Ireland's  Industrial  Revival,  M.J.  Magee,  NAK. 
Irish  Clerics,  Canon  Staveley,  Temp. 
Irish  Land,  Compulsory  Purchase  of,  O'C.  Morris,  Fort. 
Irish  Scenery  and  Historical  Spots,  W.  Ellison,  Ros. 
Iron  and    .Steel    in    England   and  America,  J.  Schoenhof, 

JPEcon,  November. 
Iron  Blast-Furnace  Practice,  Modern,  F.  H.  Crockard,  Eng. 
Iron  Ore  Mining  in  Minnesota.  J.  Moersch,  JPEcon. 
Irrigation  in  the  West,  W.  E.  Smythe,  AMRli. 
Irrigation  Legislation.  Problenis  of.  E.  Mead.  Forum. 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Work  and  Report  of  the.  E.  R. 

Johnson,  AMRR. 
Isthmian  Canal  in  Its  Economic  Aspects,  E.  R.  Johnson, 

Annals. 
Isthmian  Canal,  International  Aspects  of  the,  Eng. 
Isthmian  Canal  Question  as  AfTected  by  Treaties  and  Con- 
cessions, S.  Pasco,  Annals. 
Italian  Political  Life,  N.  Vitelleschi,  NA,  December  1. 
Italy  and  Her  Socialists,  H.  W.  Wolff,  West. 
Italy,  In  Vigil's,  F.  J.  Miller,  Chaut. 
Italy,  Zigzag  Journey  Througii.  J.  A.  Harrison,  Chaut. 
Italians  in  America,  V.  Van  M.  Beede,  Chaut. 
Ito,  Marquis.  Japan's  Greatest  Statesman,  A.  Stead,  RRL. 
Japanese  Bride-to-Be,  Prospects  of  a,  K.  and  Annie  Sano, 

-Home. 
Jerome,  William  Travers,— the  Politician  Militant,  W.  L. 

Hawley,  Ains. 
Jesuits,  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the,  P.  Carus,  OC. 
Jesuits,  Truth  About  the,  H.  de  Ladevfeze.  OC. 
Jesus,  Birth  and  Childhood  ot,  J.  Worcester,  NC. 
Jesus,  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  by,  A.  M.  Crane,  BibS. 
Judicature,  English,  Century  of— XL,  Van  V.  Veeder,  GBag. 
Jury,  The,  D.  J.  Brewer.  IntM. 
Justice,  Mystery  of,  M.  Maeterlinck,  NAR. 
Justification.  H.  King,  Lutli. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Mun. 
Kangaroo  in  Queensland,  Tracking,  G.  Styles,  O. 
Kant's  Philosophy  Critically  Examined,  P.  Carus,  Mon. 
Kentucky  Feuds  and  Their  Causes,  E.  C.  Litsey,  FrL. 
Kindergarten : 

Boston  Kindergartner's  Opportunities,  Helen  L.  Duncklee, 
KindR. 

Diesterweg,  Adolf,  Maria  Kraus-Boelte,  Kind. 

Froebel  Festivals  in  Thilringen,  Eleanora  Heerwart,  Kind. 

Froebel  Service,  How  I  Came  Into  the,  E.  Pappenheim, 
Kind. 

Kriege,  Madame  Mathilda  H.,  Lucy  H.  Symonds,  Kind. 

Materials  Used  in  Detroit  Kindergartens,  Clara  W.  Min- 
gins,  KindR. 

Mornings  in  Boston  Kindergartens,  Mary  G.  Trask,  KindR. 

Peabody,  Elizabeth  Palmer,  B.  P.  Mann,  and  M.  Louisa 
Van  Kirk,  Kind. 

Pestalozzi,  Johann  Heinrich,  S.  Ijouise  Patteson,  Kind. 

Washington,  Public  Kindergartens  in,  Louisa  Mann,  Kind. 
King.  C.  F.,  a  New  Oil  King,  M.  Mannering,  NatM. 
Kirkegaard,  SOren,  The  "Either— Or"  of.  M.  A.  Stobart,  Fort. 
Kitchen  Wagon.  The,  H.  S.  Somerset,  NineC. 
Kitchens,  Distributing,  A.  Kenney-Herbert.  NatR. 
Knives,  Prehistoric  Hatted  Flint,  C.  C.  Willoughby,  ANat. 
Labor  and  Capital  Conference,  Cath ;  G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 
Labor,  Consolidated,  C.  D.  Wright.  NAR. 
Labor:   The  Modern  Workman  and  Corporate  Control,  S. 

McC.  Lindsay,  IJE. 
Labor  Unions  and  Labor  Contracts.  D.  L.  Cease,  Gunt. 
Lace  and  Lace  Makers,  Laura  B.  Starr,  Home. 
"  Ladycliff  "  on  the  Hudson,  Margaret  M.  Halvey,  Ros. 
Lamarck,  the  Founder  of  Evolution,  W.  H.  Dall,  PopS. 
Language,  International,  L.  BoUack,  RRP,  January  1. 
Languages.  Living,  J.  Herbert,  RRP,  December  1.5. 
Latin  Monetary  Union,  History  of  the,  A.  de  Foville,  JPEcon. 
Leisure  Hour,  Fifty  Years  of  the,  LeisH. 
Leonids  in  Southern  California,  E.  L.  Larkin,  PopA. 
Leonids,  Period  of  Revolution  of  the,  W.  H.  Pickering,  PopA. 
Levant,  Lazy  Life  in  the,  D.  Story.  Mun. 
Literary  Criticism  in  France,  E.  Wright,  Contem. 
Liverpool's  Demand  for  a  University,  R.  Muir,  NatR. 
London : 

Alexandra  Palace,  SocS,  December. 


Electric;  Ti-ansit,  I.  N.  Ford,  Cent. 

Gaseous  Fu(>l  and  Electricity,  Promises  of,  W.  C.  Popple- 
well,  CasM. 
Loc-omotion,  Tangle  of,  S.  Low.  Fort. 
London  from  the  River,  F.  M.  Holmes,  Cass. 
New  York.  London  and,  S.  Brooks,  Harp. 
Temple,  The.  D.  Story,  JunM. 
Lumber  Industry  in  Maine,  L.  T.  Smyth,  NEng. 
Machines.  Shoemaking,  E.  Mayo.  Pear. 
RIacliine-Shop  Economics,  Factors  in,  T.  S.  Bentley,  Eng. 
Mafla,  Spirit  of  the,  A.  N.  Hood,  Fort. 
Marine  .Station  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  C.  MacMil- 

lan,  PopS. 
jNIarriage,  Instruction  Concerning,  J.  Goddard,  NC. 
Marriage,  New-Church  Teachings  Concerning,  J.  Reed,  NC. 
Mary,  tiueen  of  Scots,  and  the  Casket  Letters,  H.  E.  Max- 
well, PMM. 
Massachusetts,  Governors  of— I.,  A.  S.  Roe,  NEng. 
McKinley.  William,  as  I  Knew  Him,  M.  A.  Hanna,  NatM. 
Merchant  Marine  of  the  World,  P.  .S.  Reinsch,  Chaut. 
Merchantmen  Twice  as  Big  as  Men-of-War,  A.  Goodrich, 

WW. 
Mexico.  Commerce  of  the  United  States  with,  O.  P.  Austin, 

NatGM. 
Mexico,  New  Era  in,  P.  S.  Reinsch,  Forum. 
Mexico,  The  New,  J.  W.  Foster,  NatGM. 
Military  Academy,  Athletics  at  the,  R.  P.  Davis,  O. 
Militai-y  Campaigns  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  and 

.Moltkc,  N.  S.  Jarvis,  JMSI. 
Military  Duty  of  the  Engineering  Institutions,  G.W.Mel- 
ville, Forum. 
Military  Matters  in  1900,  Changes  and    Progress  in.  Von 

Lobell's  Annual  Reports  on  the,  JMSI. 
Military  Parades  and  Parade  Training,  D.  B.  Macgowan, 

Scrfb. 
Miners  and  the  Berlin  Conference,  A.  Lebon,  RDM,  Decem- 
ber 15. 
Missions: 
Asia,  Missionary  Outlook  in,  W.  E.  Witter,  H.  O.  Dwight, 
F    D.  Phinney,  E.  N.  Harris,  J.  F.  Smith,  C.  H.  Fenn,  J. 
C  Davison,  W.  B.  Scranton,  and  H.  Mansell.  MisR. 
Bulgaria,  Mission  Work  in,  J.  F.  (^larke,  MisR. 
Christ  and  His  Missionary  Campaign.  A.  T.  Pierson,  MisR. 
Guam  and  Its  People,  F.  M.  Price,  MisR. 
India,  Message  of  the  American  Mission  tHiurches  in,  MisH. 
Indian  Camp-Meetiug  in  Canada,  E.  R.  Young,  MisR. 
Japan,  Religious  Awakening  Among  the  Students  of,  S.  L. 

Gulick,  MisH. 
Laos,  Missionaries  Among  the,  H.  King,  MisR. 
Lutheran  Mission  in  India,  J.  Aberly,  Luth. 
Persia,  New  Century  Outlook  in,  B.  Labaree,  MisR. 
Spain.  Anti-Papal  Movement  in,  C.  E.  Faithful!,  MisR. 
Mohammedan  Agnosticism  in  America,  S.  K.  Vatralsk}-, 

AJT. 
Mohawk  Valley,  The  Historic,  F.  W.  Halsey,  BB. 
Money  Controversy,  Our  Next,  F.  L.  McVey,  JPEcon. 
Morality  of  Private  and  International  Action,  W.  A.  Watt, 

IJE. 
Motor-Car  Question,  A.  C.  Harmsworth,  Bad. 
Municipal  Affairs  :  see  also  New  York  City. 
Advertising  Signs  and  Art,  M.  R.  Maltbie,  MunA,  Sep- 
tember. 
Decoration  of  Public  Buildings,  C.  M.  Shean,  MunA,  Sep- 
tember. 
Model  City,  Suggestion  for  a,  W.  S.  Crandall,  MunA,  Sep- 
tember. 
Municipal  Events,  E.  Kelly,  IntM. 

Parks  and  Tree  Planting.  F.  W.  Kelsey,  MunA,  September. 
Plant  Decoration,  Katharine  C.  Budd,  MunA,  September. 
Responsibility  in  Municipal  Government,  T.  St.  Pierre, 

Arena. 
Sculpture,  Muncipal,  C.  Lopez,  MunA,  September. 
Street  Signs  and  Fixtures,  N.  S.  Spencer.  Mun  A, September, 
Music  of  Shakespeare's  Time,  .S.  Lanier,  Lipp. 
Music  Versus  the  Opera,  J.  A.  F.  Maitland.  NineC. 
Musolino.  Passing  ot,  G.  D.  Vecchia,  WWM. 
National  Committee,  New  Powers  of  the,  R.  Ogden,  Atlant. 
Nature:  A  Walk  Along  a  Railroad  in  June,  W.  A.  Quayle, 

MRNY. 
Nature :  Seeing  Things  Outdoors,  S.  C.  Schmucker,  LHJ. 
Navy,  Athletics  Among  Enlisted  Men  of  the,  M.  E.  Trench,  O. 
Navy,  British.  Fire  Control  in  the— II.,  USM. 
Navy,  United  States,  Engineers  in  the,  G.  W.  Melville,  CasM. 
Negro,  American,  as  a  Religious,  Social,  and  Political  Fac- 
tor, K.  Miller,  AngA. 
Newfoundland :  The  Anglo-French-American  Shore,  P.  T. 

McGrath,  NAR. 
New  Guinea,  World's  Darkest  Island,  J.  Johnstone,  Cham. 
New  Year's  Day  Twenty  Years  Ago,  C.  B.  Loomis,  Cent. 
New  York  City: 
Constructive  Programme,  J.  Martin,  MunA,  September. 
Indebtedness,  Limitation  of,  B.  S.  Coler,  MunA,  September. 
London  and  New  York,  S.  Brooks.  Harp. 
Municipal  Betterment,  J.  De  W.  Warner,  MunA,  Sep- 
tember. 
Women,  Opportunities  for,  Anne  O'Hagan,  Mun. 
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Niagara  Falls  Power,  P.  B.  Barton,  CasM. 

Kobel  Prizes  and  Their  Founder,  AMRR. 

Noire,  Maxime,  M.  A.  Leblond,  Nou,  December  1. 

Oklalioma,  Land  Rush  in,  W.  R.  Draper,  JunM. 

Old  Testament  Study,  Turning  Point  in  ,T.  K.  Cheyne,  NineC. 

Opera,  Grand,  Putting  on,  G.  Kobb6,  Cos. 

Operatic  Literature,  F.  H.  Marling,  BB. 

Orleans,  Siege  of,  A.  France,  BPar,  January  1. 

Outlawry,  Royal  and  Ancient  Game  of,  D.  Story,  Mun. 

Paget,  Sir  James,  and  Louis  Pasteur,  Lady  Priestley,  NineC. 

Palestine,  Grinding  in,  G.  Dalman,  Bib. 

Panama  Canal,  Present  Condition  of  the,  H.  L.  Abbot,  Eng. 

Pan-Americanism,  Hopes  of,  O.  K.  Davis,  WW. 

Parma,  Italy.  Edith  Wharton,  Scrib. 

Paris,  Electric  Transit  in  London  and, I.  N.  Ford,  Cent. 

Paris,  Hygiene  of,  P.  Strauss,  RPar,  January  1. 

Paris,  Mushroom-Caves  of,  E.  Charles.  W  WM. 

Park,  National,  for  Minnesota,  Katlierine  L.  Smith,  O. 

Parthenon  and  its  Possible  Restoration,  Y.  Triscott,  OC. 

Pastimes  and  Playthings.  Ancient,  Ros. 

Pater,  Walter:  His  Philosophy  of  Lite.  Mac. 

Paul  as  a  Rhetorician,  E.  Sherwood,  MRNY. 

Paul,  Social  Teaching  of,  S.  Mathews,  Bib. 

Penal  Code  of  the  United  States,  Pi'oposed,  G.  C.  Speranza, 

GBag. 
Pennsylvania's  Ills,  Cause  of,  Atlant. 
Pentecost,  Great  Day  of,  C.  W.  Votaw,  Bib. 
Philippines: 

Filipino  Views  of  Amei  ican  Rule,  T.  H.  P.  de  Tavera,  B. 
Legarda,  and  J.  R.  de  Luzuriaga,  NAR. 

Legal  Conditions  in  Island  of  Negros,  W.  F.  Norris,  GBag. 

Manila,  F.  W.  Eddy,  Out. 

Manila  and  Dagupan  Railroad,  A.  C.  Williams,  JunM. 

Philippines  and  Our  Military  Power,  J.  F.  Shaf  roth.  Forum. 

Philippines,  Struggle  in  the,  H.  W.  Wilson,  Fort. 

Sau  Mateo,  Action  of,  H.  H.  Sargent,  JMSI. 

Taxation  in  the  Philippines,  C.  C.  Plehn,  PSQ,  December. 
Philosophy  and  Life,  H.  HOflEding,lJE. 
Photography : 

Architectural  Photographj'— I.,  H.  C.  Delery,  PhoT. 

Beauty,  Quest  for,  C.  H.  Cox,  APB. 

Cloud-land,  Photographing,  A.  Anderson,  Pear. 

Foreground  in  Snow  Photographs,  H.  McB.  Johnstone, 
APB. 

Philadelphia  Photographic    Salon,  Olive  M.  Potts,  BP; 
C.  E.  Fairman,  PhoT. 

Picture  Photography,  R.  Stearns,  Cos. 

Rise  of  Photography,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
Pistols,  Collectors  and  Collections  of,  J.  P.  Bocock,  O. 
Play,  Making  of  a,  P.  Wilstach,  Mun. 
Poetry,  Christian,  Origin  of,  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  OC. 
Poetry,  Modern  German,  J.  Lindsay,  BibS. 
Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  W.  C.  Blakeman,  MRNY. 
Political  Field,  Notable  Figures  in  the.  Out. 
Politics  and  History,  C.  F.  Adams,  AHR. 
Pope,  The  Passing  of  the,  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes,  Lipp. 
Porto  Rico,  Aspects  of,  C.  H.  Bradner,  AngA. 
Porto  Rico,  Finances  of,  J.  H.  Hollander,  PSQ,  December. 
Preaching :  What  Constitutes  a  Call,  W.  W.  Carlton,  MRNY. 
Protestantism,  Formative  Principle  of,  J.  W.  Richard,  Luth. 
Psychology  and  History,  G.  Villa,  Mon. 
Pullman,  Charles  Lewis,  J.  M.  Chappie,  NatM. 
Pyramid,  Great,  In  and  Around  the,  C.  Moflfett,  McCl. 
Pyramid,  The  Great  American,  H.  I.  Smith,  Harp. 
Race  Reversion  in  America,  W .  A.  Curtis,  Arena. 
Railroad,  Conditions  of  Labor  on  the,  G.  Noblemaire,  RDM, 

January  1. 
Railroads,  Cooperation,  and  the  Building  of  States,  E.  C. 

Machen,  Cos. 
Railroads,  Government  Ownership  of,  M.'A.  Knapp,  Annals. 
Railway  Administration,  Advisory  Councils  in,  B.  H.  Meyer, 

Annals. 
Railway  Control.'Concentration'of,  H.  T.  Newcomb,  Annals. 
Railway  Shareholders  in  England,  C.  H.  Grinling,  BaukL. 
Railways  and  Industry,  H.  T.  Newcomb,  Gunt. 
Railways,  Light,  in  Belgium,  A.  Nerincx,  Annals. 
Rats,  Kangaroo,  in  Captivity,  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  ANat. 
Realism,  Professor  Royce's  Refutation  of,  W.  P.  Montague, 

Phil. 
Reciprocity :  see  also  Trade. 
Reciprocity  of  To-day,  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  Can. 
Reciprocity  with  Canada,  J.  Charlton,  Forum. 
Religion:  Subjectively  Considered,  T.  P.  Thomas,  Luth. 
Religions,  Ancient,  and  the  Ancient  Church,  C.  W.  Har- 
vey, NC. 
Renaissance,  English,  J.  Jusserand,  RPar,  December  15. 
Kenan,  Latest  Apology  for,  MRNY. 
Reviews,  English,  History  and  Principles  of  the,  A.  Waugh, 

Crit. 
Revolution,  American,  A  British  Privateer  in  the,  H.  R. 

Howland,  AHR. 
Rifle-Shooting.  National,  G.  H.  Nicholson,  USM. 
Riley,  James  Whitcomb,  Early  Home  of,  J.  F.  Mitchell,  Jr., 

LHJ. 
Ritschl,  Albrecht,  Oberlin  Interpreter  of,  A.  A.  Berle,  BibS. 
Roads,  Good,  Movement  for,  M.  Dodge,  AMRR. 


Roads  in  the  West,  Burnt  Clay  for,  C.  R.  Keyes,  AMRR. 
Roman  History,  Early,  Credibility  of,  S.  B.  Plainer,  AHR. 
Rome,  Public  lieadiiigs  in  Ancient,  J.  B.  Firtli,  Gent. 
Roosevelt,  President  Theodore,  E.  Tallichet.  BU. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore:  Story  of  His  Life— 111.,  J.  B.  Walker, 

(.'OS. 

Rossetti's  Poetry,  Ethical  Significance  of,  J.  Spens,  IJE. 
Ruskin  and  Democracy,  J.  A.  Hobson,  Contem. 
Russia  : 

Asia.  Russian  Policy  in,  D.  de  Zenzinoff,  RPP,  December, 

England,  Russia  fend,  NatR. 

India,  Russia's  Advance  on,  R.  von  Bieberstein,  Dent,  De- 
cember. 

Persian  Gulf,  Russia  on  the,  H.  Vamb6ry,  Deut,  December, 

Public  Debt,  A.  Raffalovich,  NAR, 

Vodka  Monopoly,  Anna  N.  Benjamin,  Ains. 
St.  Louis  of,  "  The  Crisis,"  J.  M.  Dixon,  Mac. 
Salamanca,  Battle  ot,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  RRM,  November. 
Salisbury,  Lord,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Ev. 

Sardinian  Types  and  Landscapes,  G.  Deledda,  NA,  Decem- 
ber 16. 
Schley  Court  of  Inquiry,  H.  W.  Wilson.  NatR. 
Schopenhauer's  Doctrine  of  the  Will,  E.  D.  Daniels,  NC. 
Science  and  Religion,  Conflict  of,  J.  J.  Fox,  Cath. 
Scientific  World,  America's  Inferior   Position   in    the,  C. 

Snyder,  NAR. 
Sea,  North-folk  Legends  of  the.  Harp. 

Senate,  Treaty-Making  Powers  of  the,  H.  C.  Lodge,  Scrib. 
Shenstone,  William,  "\V.  H.  Hutton,  Corn. 
Shipbuilding,  American,  Status    and    Prospects  of,  J.  F. 

Crowell,  Annals. 
Sicilian  Festival,  M.  Mandalari.  NA,  December  1. 
Siegfried,  R.  RoUand,  RPar,  January  1. 
Simplon  Pass  and  Tunnel,  H.  G.  Archer,  PMM. 
Skating,  Figure,  Art  of,  A.  G.  Keene,  Mun. 
Social  Betterment  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  R.  W.  Corwin, 

SocS,  December. 
Socialism  and  Bernstein,  A.  F.  Harrison,  Fort. 
Socialists,  German,  and   Cooperation,  E.  Milhaud,  RSoc, 

December. 
Soldier,  Development  of  the,  R.  H.  Titherington,  Mun. 
Soul  Substance,  F.  Thilly,  Phil. 
South  Africa  :  see  also  Great  Britain. 

British  Settlements  in  the  New  Colonies,  Black. 

Language  Question  in  South  Africa,  A.  E.  Miller,  MonR. 

Mafeking,  With  the  Boers  Round,  1899-1900,;Black. 

Native  Problem  in  South  Africa,  J.  T.  Darragh,  Contem. 
Southey  Letters,  Some,  H.  S.  Scott,  Atlant. 
Spain,  Anti-Papal  ^Movement  in,  C.  E.  Faithfull,  MisR. 
Spain,  Situation  in,  J.  Foreman,  Contem. 
Spanish  Language  in  Foreign  Countries,  V.  Vera,  EM,  De- 
cember. 
Spider  Trap-Door,  R.  T.  Pocock,  PMM. 
Spinoza's  Conception  of  God,  E.  Ritchie,  Phil. 
Spirit  Triune,  The,  S.  W.  Howland,  BibS. 
Stage,  Endowed,  Plea  for  an,  T.  S.  Mooore,  MonR. 
Stage,  Modern  Girl  on  the — II.,  F.  Loliee.  RRP,  January  1. 
Stage,  Superstitions  of  the,  W.  R.  Sill,  JunM. 
Statistics,  Divination  by,  W.  M.  Daniels,  Atlant. 
Steam  Engineering,  European  and  American,— III.,  P.  Daw- 
son, Eng. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  B.  Torrey,  Atlant;   L.  Stephen, 

NatR. 
Stone,  Miss  Ellen  M.,  Capture  of,  E.  P.  Lyle.  Jr.,  Ev. 
Strathcona,  Lord,  D.  C.  Scott,  Ains. 
Street  Railways  in  Canada,  W.  G.  Ross,  Can. 
Strike,  Steel,  E.  L.  Bogart,  BibS. 

Subsidy  Bill  and  a  Mighty  Navy,  J.  C.  Coombs,  NatM. 
Sugar,  Beet,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  J.  S.  Craw- 
ford, Gunt. 
Sugar  Question  in  Europe,  Y.  Guyot,  NAR. 
Sunday-School  Lessons,  Advance  in,  E.  Blakeslee,  Bib. 
Taney,  Roger  Brooke,  F.  R.  Jones,  GBag. 
Tariff  Legislation,  Rake's  Progress  in,  J.  Schoenhof,  Forum. 
Taxation  and  Tenement  House  Problem,  R.  S.  Guernsey,  San. 
Tchekhof,  Anton,  E.  M.  de  Vogtie,  RDM,  January  1. 
Telegraph  Talk  and  Talkers,  L.  C.  Hall,  McCl. 
Telegraphy,  Wireless,  W.  Maver,  Jr.,  CasM. 
Telepathic  Hallucinations,  N.  Vaschide,  Mon. 
Temperance  Question,  J.  H.  Hyslop,  IJE. 
Tempei'ature,  Low,  Experiments  in,  H.  S.  Williams,  Harp. 
Tenement  Settlement,  A,  Emma  W.  Rogers.  AMRR. 
Thackeray  in  the  United  States— II.,  J.  G.  Wilson,  Cent; 

Corn. 
Theater,  The— III..  G.  d'Avenel,  RDM,  January  1. 
Theaters,  Staging  in  French  and  English,  G.  Bourdon,  Fort. 
Theology,  Outlook  in,  G.  M.  Grant,  AJT. 
Time,  Standard,  in  the  L^nited  States,  R.  G.  Aitken,  PopA. 
Timgad,  Algeria— Pompeii  of  the  Sahara,  P.  L.  Parker,  Mun. 
Tobogganing  in  England,  Mary  C.  Fair,  Bad. 
Toys  and  Their  Origin,  P.  Durel,  Nou,  December  15. 
Trade  :  see  also  Reciprocity. 

Adventures  of  American'Goods  Abroad,  H.H.Lewis, WW. 

England,  American  Trade  in,  U.  D.  Eddy,  WW. 

Europe,  American  "  Commercial  Invasion  "  of,  F.  A.  Van- 
derlip,  Scrib. 
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Expansion  of  Anioi-ican  Trade,  F.  Kmory,  AV\V. 

Orient,  Aincriciin  'I'riulo  in  tlif,  (i.  II.  Filch,  WW. 

Spain.  Aini-ric-aa  Macliincry  in,  K.  Lowry,  ^V^V. 
Trade  Unions:  Do  Tliey  Limit  Outpnt?   C".  Kdwards,  C"on- 

tem. 
Transportation  World,  Wonders  of  the,  W.  Fawcett,  Pear. 
Transvaal  :  see  Sonth  Africa. 
Treasury  Department:  "  How  ITnolo  i^am  Guards  Ilis  ^liU 

li(uis,"  J.  K.  Watkins,  .Jr.,  Lll.I. 
Trinities,  Etluiic  and  I'liristian,  F.  H.  Foster,  BibS. 
Trinity,  Tiie,  J.  N.  Hrown,  HibS. 
Turkey,  Affairs  in,  V.  Ber-ard,  UPar,  December  15. 
Twentieth  Century,  Kecollectionsol'  the,  .1.  B.  Clark,  Atlnnt. 
United  States  as  a'Colonial  Power,  P.  Leroy-Heaulieu,  RDM, 

January  1. 
United  States.  Imperialist  Policy  of  the,  F.  Vitale,  HasN, 

De(enil)er  1. 
Vaccination,  Antitoxin  and  Tetanus,  San. 
Vaccination,  Rationale  of,  G.  A.  Reid,  MonR. 
Value  in  Its  Relation  to  Interest,  R.  S.  Padan,  JPEcon. 
Vaughau,  Sir  Cliarles,  Papers  of,  A  H  It. 
Verse,  Some  New  Volumes  of.  ^V.  D.  Howells,  NAR. 
Victoria,  Queen,  at  Meiitone,  Zelia  do  Ijadevtzi>,  Can. 
Wages  and  Interest  as  Determined  by  jVIargirial  I'roductivi- 

ty,  J.  B.  Clark,  JPEcon,  December. 
War,  Image  of.  R.  Gr.  Burton,  USM. 
War,  Under- Water,  Old  Attempts  at,  C.  Field,  USM. 
•Warfare,  Guerrilla-IX.,  T.  M.  Maguire,  l^SM. 
Warfare,  Guerrilla;  An  ilistoi-ical  Parallel,  Black. 
Warficld,  David,  Autobiojiraplucal  Sketch  of,  FrL. 


Washington  George  :  Correspondence  w  itii  General  Greene, 

NKng. 
Wasliinglon,  Official  Society  at,  Catherine  F.  Cavanagh, 

Nat^l. 
Water,   Influence  of.  Upon  Health  and  Longevity,  A.  L, 

Wood,  San. 
Wealth,  Obligations  of,  B.  Harrison.  SocS,  December. 
^Vec<ls.  New  Knowledge  of,  '1'.  Di'eiser,  A  ins 
West,  Settlement  of  tlie-lil.,  E.  Hough,  Cent. 
Wheeler,  Schuyler  Skaats,  <;   S.  Dunn,  CasINI. 
Whipple,  Hishop  Henrv  H.,  M.  E.  (iates.  :\nsR. 
White.  Sir  W.  H.,  t  lie  (Greatest  Shipbuilder.  RI5L. 
Wilkinson,  Spenser,  Conversation  with,  W.  Arclier,  Crlt; 

I'MM. 
AVillard,  Mrs.  Emma.  Ellen  S.  Bartlett,  NEng. 
Winter  Sport,  H.  T.  Clinton.  Cos. 

Witchcraft  and  the  Old  Testament,  C.  E.  Smith,  BibS. 
Wives,  Work  of.  Flora  McI).  Thoin)5son,  Arena. 
AVornan,  Anglo-Saxon  Society,  Black. 
Woman,  Real  Emancipation  of,  W.  M.  Salter,  Atlant. 
Women  and  Social  Reform,  RefS,  December  Ki. 
Women  as  Moral  Beings,  Zona  Vallance,  IJE. 
Women  Labor  in  the  United  States,  F.  Lepcllctier,  RefS, 

December  1. 
Women,  Young,  of  Fifty  Years  Ago,  T.  N.  Barry,  Home. 
Wordsworth,  A.  Symon's.  Fort, 
Workingmen,  British,  Home  Environment  of,  P.  Longmuir, 

Eng. 
Zionism,  J.  Strauss.  Cent. 
Zionism  and  Christianity,  D.  Baron,  MisR. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  mkgazines.] 


Ains.        Ainslei^'s  ^Magazine,  N.  Y. 

ACQR.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review,  Pliila. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.  Y. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

A,IT.  American  .lournal  of  The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

AMonlM. American  iNIontlily  Alagazine, 
Washii\gton,  1).  C. 

AMRR.  American  iMonthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y. 

ANat.     American  Naturalist.  Boston. 

AngA.  Anglo-American  JNIagazine, 
N.  Y. 

Annals.  Anna  Is  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

APB.  Anthonv's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

Arch.      Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena,  N.  Y. 

AA.  Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  .lournal,  London. 

Art.  Artist,  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bail.         Badminton,  London. 

BankL.    Bankers'  Magazine,  FiOndon. 

BankNYBankers'  IMagazine,  N.  Y. 


Biblical  World,  Cliicago. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 

Bibliothfecjue  Universelle,  Lau- 
sanne. 

BlackM'ood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 

Bookman,  N.  Y. 

Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago. 

Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Cassell's  Magazine,  London. 

Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Catholic  World.  N.  Y. 

Century  ^Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cliaml)ers's     Journal,     Edin- 
burgh. 

Chautauqnan,  Cleveland.  O. 

Conservative  Review,   Wash- 
ington. 

Contem.  Contemporary   Review,    Lon- 
don. 

Cornhill,  London. 

Cosmopiditan,  N.  Y. 

Critic,  N.  Y. 

Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart. 

Dial,  Chicago. 

Dublin  Review,  Dublin. 

Edinburgh  Review,  London. 


Bib. 

BibS. 

BU. 

Black. 

BB. 

Bkman. 

BP. 

Can. 

Cass. 

CasM. 

Cath. 

Cent. 

Cham. 

Chaut. 
Cons. 


Corn. 

Cos. 

Crit. 

Deut. 

Dial. 

Dub. 

Edin. 


Ed. 

EdR. 

Eng. 

EM. 

Ev. 

Fort. 

Forum. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


^,    .,.  .,     It  is  a  somewhat  curious    fact,  and 

The  Visit  .    ,  ,,  ,  .  1     ,    xi 

of  Prince  certainly  well  worth  noting,  that  the 
Henry.  yisit  of  Prince  Henry  to  this  country 
has  been  taken  with  profound  seriousness  by  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  has  been  characterized  as 
the  most  important  international  event  since  the 
consummation  of  the  Franco -Russian  alliance. 
In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
taken  with  easy  good-nature,  in  the  spirit  of 
friendly  hospitality,  and  without  the  slightest 
implication  of  political  meaning, — except,  as  we 
explained  last  month,  that  the  exercise  of  inter- 
national hospitality  always  has  the  useful  result 
of  diminishing  prejudice  and  mitigating  the  rival- 
ries that  to  some  extent  are  inevitable  between 
stirring  and  ambitious  modern  nations.  There 
is  no  possible  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
abundant  good -will  and  mutual  appreciation  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  Each  country  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
other,  and  there  has  never  been  a  breach  of  any 
kind  in  their  official  relations.  Each  has  very 
properly  been  intent  upon  bringing  about  the 
general  prosperity  and  progress  of  its  own  peo- 
ple, and  each  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
its  efforts.  The  tariff  policy  of  neither  of  these 
countries  has  been  in  antagonism  to  other  coun- 
tries, but  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  to  protect  its 
own  people  in  the  development  of  their  natural 
resources  and  the  maturing  of  their  industrial  life. 

-  ,      The   Germans  are  entitled  to  our  un- 

Admirabie  qualified  admiration  for  the  courage, 
rogress.  iudugtry,  patience,  skill,  and  scientific 
intelligence  with  which  they  have  overcome  ex- 
ceptional obstacles  and  built  up  the  fabric  of 
their  vast  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
system.  Our  political  methods  are  very  differ- 
ent from  theirs,  and  we  shall  not  cease  to  prize 
above  all  things  else  our  individual  independence 
and  our  principles  of  equality  and  freedom.  But 
we  must  not  suppose  that  Germany,  with  her 
less  popular  system  of  government,  is  not  also 
a    wonderfully    progressive    country.      The  Ger- 


mans are  a  great  brotherhood,  among  whom  the 
principle  of  equality  is  far  more  prevalent,  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  than  in  some  other 
monarchical  countries, — England,  for  example. 
Germany  believes  in  and  provides  for  universal 
education,  and  gives  the  son  of  the  poorest  man 
his  equal  opportunity  to  rise  to  the  highest  posts 
through  a  system  of  public  employment  to  which 
young  men  are  admitted  in  the  lowest  grades  on 
merit,  have  life  tenure  on  condition  of  good  be- 
havior, and  retire  on  old-age  pensions. 


Germany's 


The  private  workman  is  insured  by 
"care'/or  the  public  Cdthorities  against  accident 
the  People.  ^^^^^  iHness,  and  is  saved  from  distress 
and  humiliation  when  his  working  days  are  over 
by  an  old-age  allowance.  The  general  system  in 
Germany  for  the  alleviation  of  distress  and  the 
care  of  the  sick  is  the  most  perfectly  organized 
and  the  most  satisfactory  in  its  working  that  any 
country  has  ever  devised.  Germany  is  par  excel- 
lence the  home  of  the  modern  application  of  the 
principles  of  sanitary  science  to  public  administra- 
tion. The  government  of  German  cities  is  char- 
acterized by  such  thrift  and  good  business  man- 
agement, such  superior  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  as  against  quasi-public  corporations, 
such  expert  knowledge  and  skill  in  engineering 
and  other  technical  subjects,  such  wise  relation- 
ships between  the  scliools  and  the  characteristic 
industries  of  the  town,  such  diligence  and  ability 
in  caring  for  the  public  health,  such  liberality  in 
providing  for  public  recreation  and  instruction, 
and  such  architectural  and  artistic  appreciation  in 
public  buildings,  parks,  and  general  embellish- 
ment, that  even  the  best-conducted  towns  of  otiier 
countriesdonotquite  come  upto  German  standards. 

_.„  .  Certainly  there  are  aspects  in  which 
of  German  the  civilizations  of  France,  England, 
Prosperity.    ^,^^  ^-^^  United  States  have  points  of 

superiority  ;  but  these  countries  have  had  far 
greater  private  wealth  than  Germany.  Even  to- 
day,   with  Germany's   industrial  development  a 
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source  of  world-wide  wonder  and  admiration, 
tliere  are  no  large  fortunes  in  the  entire  empire, 
when  one  excepts  that  of  Kerr  Krupp  and 
three  or  four  others.  The  Germans  have  been  a 
poor  people,  and  yet  they  have  done  these  great 
things, — not  as  individuals,  but  as  an  enlight- 
ened nation.  Progress  has  not  meant,  witli 
them,  the  elevation  of  a  class  at  the  expense  of 
tlie  mass,  but  the  average  uplifting  of  the  whole 
population.  The  railroads  of  Germany  are  for 
the  most  part  public  property,  whereas  those  of 
England  and  the  United  States  have  been  ex- 
ploited for  the  benefit  of  a  few  colossal  private 
fortunes.  Germany  will  steadily  become  richer, 
and  its  accumulations  of  effective  capital  will  in- 
crease immensely  in  the  course  of  the  next 
decade  or  two.  But  the  tendency  will  be  to  a 
diffusion  of  wealth.  Municipal  gas  and  elec- 
trical supplies  in  (Germany  are  in  a  majority  of 
cases  public  property.  Street  railways  are  so 
managed  that  thfe  private  companies  operating 
them  obtain  a  fair  reward  for  the  capital  they 
have  actually  invested,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
capitalize  the  value  of  public  franchises  so  as 
eventually  to  compel  the  public,  as  is  customary 
in  the  United  States,  to  pay  tribute  to  private 
capitalists  upon  ten  times  or  fifty  times  the  sum 
that  they  have  originally  advanced.  In  all  such 
matters,  public  rights  and  public  interests  are  in- 
finitely better  safeguarded  in  Germany  than  in 
the  United  States. 

-  ^    It  is  well  to  say  these  things  plainly, 

by  Civil  because  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
ervtce.  certain  arbitrary  phases  of  govern- 
ment in  Germany,  where,  we  must  freely  admit, 
there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  unrestrained  free- 
dom of  political  discussion  and  action  as  in  this 
country,  and  where  the  spirit  of  military  disci- 
pline is  of  the  kind  that  Americans  would  find 
irksome.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  Ger- 
many, one  spends  his  life  under  the  most  careful 
police  inspection  ;  all  his  comings  and  goings  are 
mattei's  of  official  cognizance,  and  he  must  live 
according  to  a  thousand  carefully  devised  rules 
and  regulations  that  affect  every  sort  of  action 
and  relationship.  But  at  least  he  may  feel  that 
this  elaborate  disciplinary  system  has  no  object 
except  the  safeguarding  of  the  general  good,  that 
it  is  equal  and  universal  in  its  application,  and 
that  it  is  carried  into  effect  by  an  administrative 
organization  which  is  thoroughly  popular  and 
democratic  in  its  origin,  and  therefore  complete- 
ly representative  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Great 
and  powerful  as  is  the  principle  of  monarchy  in 
Gei-many,  it  is  not  nearly  so  great  or  so  power- 
ful as  the  principle  of  organized,  permanent,  non- 
partisan  administration   based   upon    merit,   in- 


spired by  intelligence,  and  guided  by  the  sense 
of  official  duty.  In  short,  it  is  not  the  Kaiser, 
nor  the  army,  mighty  as  these  are,  that  govern, 
nor  yet  the  Reichstag,  nor  the  other  lawmaking 
bodies,  but  rather  tlie  civil  service, — that  is  to 
say,  the  ailministrative  organization  of  the  gen- 
eral, municipal,  and  local  governments.  And  this 
civil  service  represents  the  people  as  a  whole. 

.    ^    „  .  .^    There  is,  of  course,  in   Germanv  an 

Caste  Spirit—       .  '.  '  - 

Germany  us.  aristocratic  class,  and  some  survival, 
England.  ^^  ^  limited  way,  of  caste  privilege. 
But  its  relation  to  the  general  life  is  not  of  an 
overshadowing  sort,  and  German  manhood  does 
not  suffer  much  blight  from  the  pretensions  of 
the  hereditary  aristocracy.  In  this  regard  Ger- 
many is  far  better  off  than  England,  where  the 
effects  of  the  caste  spirit  are  more  destructive 
morally  and  socially  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  It  is  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  that  it 
is  so  much  easier  for  the  intelligent  German  vis- 
itor to  understand  American  life  and  ways  and 
the  American  spirit  than  it  is  for  the  English 
visitor.  The  Englishman's  knees  are  literally 
weak  in  the  presence  of  a  lord.  Thus,  to  the 
average  Englishman  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  colonial  secretary, 
and  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  foreign  secretary  To 
a  German,  .Lansdowne's  hereditary  rank  would 
be  of  no  particular  consequence,  while  to  an 
American  it  would  be  interesting  only  as  a  curi- 
ous sort  of  anomaly,  and  in  every  way  the  pref- 
erence would  be  given  to  the  other  man  for  his 
superior  ability  and  influence. 

^,  .  ,  Nothing  so  well  illustrates  the  relative 
Welcome  thralldom  of  the  English  mind  as  its 
to  Henry,  skepticism  Concerning  the  freedom 
of  the  American  mind.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind 
the  Germans  understand  much  better.  The 
English  believe  that  American  interest  in  the 
visit  of  Prince  Henry  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  Henry  is  a  prince.  The  Germans,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  in  Germany  or  in  the 
United  States,  do  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  misunder- 
stand. Quite  regardless  of  Emperor  William's 
own  rather  mystical  attachment  to  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right  or  of  divine  appointment,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  William  is  the  head  of  the 
German  nation  by  that  nation's  continuing  choice 
and  consent,  even  as  Diaz  is  at  the  present  time 
the  head  of  the  Mexican  nation.  Prince  Henry 
is  in  the  United  States  as  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  the  chosen  head  of  the  German  nation  ; 
and  the  American  nation  is  showing  him  much 
honor  and  attention,  not  in  the  least  because  he 
is  a  prince,  but  because  he  comes  commended  to 
us  by  the  head  of  a  great,  friendly  nation,  and  all 
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the  more  because  without  any  official  business  to 
transact,  and  with  no  object  except  to  come  into 
pleasant  touch  with  American  life.  He  comes  to 
us  from  the  Germany  whence  we  have  derived  so 
much  that  we  prize  of  general  scholarship,  scien- 
tific progress,  professional  knowledge,  and  mu- 
sical and  artistic  culture. 

Our  He  comes  to  us,  moreover,  from  the 
German  Germany  which  has  given  us  a  very 
Element,  j^rge  and  valuable  element  of  our  citi- 
zenship. There  is  no  reason  why  these  millions 
of  Germans  and  sons  of  Germans  should  not  con- 
tinue to  feel  a  passionate  love  for  the  deep  forests, 
the  vine-clad  hills,  the  beautiful  rivers,  and  the 
quaint  and  charming  towns  of  the  Fatherland  ; 
and  they  would  have  lost  some  of  their  best  quali- 
ties if  they  had  ceased  to  feel  any  warm  interest 
or  pride  in  the  progress  and  achievements  of  the 
new  Germany  that  has  wrought  such  wonders  in 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  best  senti- 
ment of  the  best  countries  is  beginning  to  out- 
grow the  petty  notion  that  patriotism  and  loyalty 
require  one  to  cherish  ill  wishes  toward  all  coun- 
tries except  one's  own.  Thus,  nobody  who  is 
wise  would  have  our  Irish  people  less  fond  than 
they  are  of  the  "old  sod"  and  of  kith  and  kin 
remaining  there,  even  tliough  at  times  they  are 
too  prone  to  use  their  American  citizenship  as  a 
makeweight  in  the  great  game  of  Anglo -Irish 
politics.  Our  American  citizens  of  German  birth 
or  origin,  on  the  other  hand,  have  abstained  most 
scrupulously  from  any  sort  of  activity  in  the  do- 


From  Die  IVoche  (Berlin). 

PRINCE  HENRY  OF  PRUSSIA. 


Uncle  Sam  :  "  Now  bring  on  your  prince.'' 
From  the  World  (New  York). 


mestic  or  foreign  politics  of  the  German  empire. 
That  all  their  sympathies  were  with  Germany  as 
against  France  thirty  years  ago,  every  one  knows. 
But  American  sympathy  at  large  was  almost 
unanimously  with  the  Germans,  and  against  the 
adventurous  Napoleon  III.,  whose  designs  for 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  we  had  ourselves  been 
obliged  to  frustrate  only  a  short  time  before. 

There  are  people  who  so  little  under- 
Loyaityas  Stand  the  Germans  in  the  United 
Americans,  g^^ates  as  to  imagine  them  susceptible 
to  political  influence  from  Germany  and  capable 
of  being  hypnotized  by  a  member  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  family.  Such  people  confound  a  certain 
sentiment  for  language,  history,  and  racial  tradi- 
tion with  the  totally  different  sentiment  of  state- 
hood or  empire.  If  everybody  else  except  the 
|_  German-speaking  people  should  vanish  from  the 
United  States,  there  would  even  then  be  no  more 
chance  of  the  extension  of  Germany's  colonial 
empire  here  than  there  is  now  chance  of  political 
connection  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  only  way  to  extend  European  col- 
onies is  to  get  the  territory  first  and  populate  it 
afterward.  Thus,  the  greater  the  tide  of  present 
German  emigration  to  South  America,  the  more 
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difficult — not  to  say  imipssible — would  be  the 
task  of  extending  Germany's  imperial  authority 
in  that  direction.  It  is,  indeed,  readilv  conceiv- 
able  that,  by  virtue  of  the  tide  of  ordinary  migra- 
tion, one  or  another  of  the  South  American 
countries  might  be  changed  from  a  Spanish-speak- 
ing to  a  German-speaking  republic.  But  it  is 
not  readily  conceivable  that  when  the  German 
element  became  predominant  it  would  be  disposed 
to  exchange  the  position  of  the  sovereign  republic 
for  that  of  the  colonial  dependency. 

Germany's  It  is  in  every  way  for  the  interest  of 
^'"InSoutT''^  ^^^^  United  States  that  the  South 
America.  American  republics  should  become 
stable  and  prosperous  ;  and  to  that  end  large  ac- 
cessions of  population  from  countries  like  Ger- 
many  are  above  all  things  to  be  desired.  This 
would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  wealth  and 
trade  of  South  America,  and  all  the  commercial 
nations,  England  and  the  United  States  included, 
would  share  in  the  benefits  of  that  enlarged  com- 
merce. It  is  in  this  aspect  of  a  manufacturing 
and  trading  nation,  with  splendid  steamship  lines 
to  all  the  principal  South  American  ports,  that 
Germany  is  concerned  in  the  progress  of  the 
countries  lying  to  the  south  of  us  ;  and  it  would 
be  somewhat  surprising  if  the  Germans  were  not 
greatly  interested  in  South  American  affairs  and 


eager  to  i)ush  their  business  there,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  commercial  world.  That  there  is 
little  or  no  possibility  of  their  extending  their 
political  empire  to  the  western  hemisphere,  is  a 
thing  that  they  seem  now  to  have  perceived  :  and 
tliey  have  given  practical  adherence  to  the  ^Slon- 
roe  Doctrine,  in  a  way  that  satisfies  Washington. 

.  .It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  German 

Germany  and  ]  '  . 

the  Dutch  empire  yearns  lor  expansion,  both  in 
Colonies,  ^m.^pg  ^j^j  j^  |.j^g  outlying  conti- 
nents ;  and  the  ambitious  politicians  of  Germany 
feel  keenly  what  they  regard  as  the  loss  of  na- 
tional power  involved  in  the  overflow  of  Ger- 
many's surplus  population  to  other  allegiances. 
But  probably  in  the  early  future  the  growth  and 
diversification  of  German  industry  at  home  will 
so  increase  the  domestic  labor  market  as  to  ab- 
sorb most  of  that  increment  of  surplus  population 
that  now  seeks  foreign  countries.  Some  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  farsighted  of  the  German 
statesmen  and  publicists  are  counting  upon  the 
future  inclusion  of  Holland  in  the  German  em- 
pire. It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  distinguished  consideration 
with  which  the  royal  houses  of  Saxony,'  Bavaria, 
and  "VViirtemburg  are  treated — while  many  local 
distinctions  are  carefully  maintained — is  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  the  idea  that  their 
country,  too,  might  join  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion without  losing  much  that  is  distinctive  in  its 
political  or  general  institutions.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  annexing  the  Netherlands,  accord- 
ing to  these  German  publicists,  would  be  the 
securing  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  Indies, 
which  are  rich  and  important, — the  -chief  ones  be- 
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ing  the  great  islands  of  Sumati-a,  Java,  the  Cele- 
bes, Borneo  and  New  Guinea,  with  tlie  Moloclias 
and  many  smaller  islands,  and  with  an  aggregate 
area  of  more  than  seven  hundred  tliousand  square 
miles,  and  a  native  population  considerably  ex- 
ceeding thirty  millions.  Germany  would  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  acquire  this  tropical  empire  that 
the  Dutch  have  made  so  prosperous. 

-  ^  ^        In  the  western  hemisphere,  the  Dutch 
Dutch  ,      .  .         ,.     '^  p  •  1       , 

Colonies  colonies  cousist  01  a  group  ot  islands 
in  America.  j^q^.^J;^  q£  Venezuela,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  Cura9ao,  and  especially  the  dis- 
trict on  the  north  coast  of  the  South  American 
mainland  known  as  Dutch  Guiana,  comprising 
about  forty-six  thousand  square  miles.  (3ne  of 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  opposes 
the  transfer  of  territories  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere from  one  European  country  to  another. 
What,  then,  would  become  of  Cura9ao  anil  Dutch 
Guiana  in  case  the  Netherlands  were  absorbed 
by  Germany  ?  The  question 
might  cause  some  embarrass- 
ment, in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Germany  is  so  eager  for  col- 
onies, and  that  it  would  en- 
tertain among  its  chief  ob- 
jects in  annexing  Holland 
the  hope  of  bringing  all  the 
Dutch  colonies,  including 
those  of  America,  under  the 
■  German  flag.  Not  much  is 
gained  by  raising  hypothet- 
ical q'uestions  of  this  kind  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  just  as  well 
that  people  in  the  United 
States  should  know  that  these 
subjects  are  constantly  dis- 
cussed in  German  military 
and  naval  circles. 


of  coniiiaratively  uninhabited  regions  adapted  by 
climate  to  the  occupancy  of  Euroj)eans.  Tliere  is 
little  apparent  advantage  to  the  English  in  main- 
taining permanent  political  connection  with  these 
newer  Englands  across  the  seas  ;  but  the  retention 
of  some  threads  of  union,  in  order  to  give  pretext 
for  the  proud  use  of  the  word  "empire,"  seems 
to  grow  moi'e  and  more  needful  to  the  British 
imagination.  This  growing  sentiment  of  empire 
on  the  part  of  the  British  has  had  many  illustra- 
tions of  late.  How  great  a  change  has  come 
about  is  illustrated  in  certain  facts  of  history  that 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  has  brought  to  light 
in  an  address  published  last  month. 


England, 

America, 

and  Canada. 


Mr.  Adams  shows  that  Senator  Sum- 
ner, as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  cherished  the 
idea,  after  the  Civil  War,  that  America  should 
demand,  as  compensation  for  the  losses  incurred 
through  aid  to  the  Confederacy,   that  England 


The  Spirit 
of  Empire. 


It  is  hard  to  see 
of  what  value,  di- 
rect or  indirect, 
a  colonial  empire  would  be 
to  Germany,  except  as  an 
excuse  for  ever-increasing 
naval  expenditures.  The 
most  powerful  incentive  to 
colonial  expansion  is  that  in- 
stinct of  race  or  nationality 
which  seeks  the  diffusion  of 
one's  own  kith  and  kin,  one's 
own  language,  and  one's  own 
familiar  institutions,  so  far  as 
possible,  throughout  the 
world.  The  English  were 
fortunate  in  securing  control 
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withdraw  absolutely  and  finally  from  all  exercise 
ot'  authority  in  the  western  lieniisphere.  This 
might  have  seemed  a  logical  penalty  to  exact. 
Mr.  Adams  shows,  moreover,  that  the  English 
Government,  which  at  that  time  cared  nuich  less 
for  colonial  possessions  than  for  the  advantages 
of  trade  with  the  world  at  large,  would  have 
been  ready  enough  to  accept  as  a  settlement  of 
all  disputes  the  transfer  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  provided  the  Canadians  were  willing. 
The  Canadians,  on  their  part,  were  much  more 
friendly  in  those  days  than  they  are  now  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  benefits  of  annexation  would 
have  been  stupendous  in  almost  every  way,  their 
consent  might  not  have  been  so  liard  to  gain. 
But  General  Grant's  great  desire  for  the  annex- 
ation of  San  Domingo,  and  Sumner's  inveterate 
hostility  to  it,  led  to  a  breach  with  the  administra- 
tion which  resulted  in  Sumner's  losing  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  with  it  his  influence  upon  the  policies  of  the 
Government.  In  those  days  it  would  have  been 
quite  inconceivable  that  the  Canadians  should 
have  sent  ti'oops  to  help  the  British  Govern- 
ment conquer  two  republics  in  South  Africa, 
since  such  action  was  wholly  opposed  to  what 
was  then  the  theory  of  the  connection  of  Canada 
with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Utterances  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
others  in  England,  last  month,  made  it  plain 
that  Canada  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the 
strategic  and  military  strength  of  England,  and 
as  such  available,  at  any  time,  for  England's 
support  in  imperial  conquest  or  in  European  war. 


Canada's 
Changed 
Position, 


This  change  in  the  position  of  Canada 
is  unfortunate,  because  it  means  that 
Canada  is  to  be  dragged  into  the  arena 
of  European  conflict,  from  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  deliver  her  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  western  world.  Thus,  the  Eng- 
lish announced  last  month  the  conclusion  of  a 
war  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  Korea  and 
China.  This  alliance,  if  it  means  anything  at  all, 
may  result  in  England's  finding  herself  engaged 
in  a  conflict  with  Russia  and  France.  Canada 
has  had  no  part  wh-atever  in  the  making  of  this 
alliance,  yet  the  English  imperialists  would  ex- 
pect Canada  to  join  in  the  war;  and,  in  return, 
the  Russians  and  French  would  of  course  be 
justified  in  making  Canadian  soil  the  theater  of 
warlike  operations  to  whatever  extent  they  might 
find  it  necessary  or  possible.  This  dragging  of 
European  and  Asistic  conflicts  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  continent  of  North  America  would  cause 
our  Government  great  inconvenience.  Canada's 
participation  in  the  South  African  war, —  a  mat- 


ter which  was  no  concern  of  hers,  directly  or  in- 
directly,—  is  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  has  ever  been 
committed,  because  it  makes  a  precedent  under 
which  Canada  will  be  deemed  by  Europe  a  party 
to  all  of  England's  quarrels,  and  therefore  a 
legitimate  fighting  ground. 

So  long  as  Canada  remains  in  this 
^Ouestfom  ^iioii^alous  position,  the  English  states- 
men who  are  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  the  strength  of  Canada's  strategic 
position  and  upon  her  military  value  to  England 
show  little  foresight  when,  in  the  next  breath, 
they  descant  upon  the  value  to  England,  above 
all  things  else,  of  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States.  For  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  the  one 
thing  in  the  whole  outlook  for  the  United  States 
that  is  in  any  degree  whatever  menacing  or  an- 
noying is  the  arbitrary  line  across  the  continent, 
which  checks  its  natural  expansion,  and  beyond 
which  a  European  power  is  building  fortifications. 
The  Canadians  were  a  small  and  stationary  peo- 
ple, living  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  northern 
side  of  Lake  Ontario.  Nature  intended  the  far 
Northwest  for  the  free  and  natural  expansion  of 
America.-  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  English  to 
make  over  the  great,  empty  Hudson  Bay  country 
and  the  Pacific  northwest  to  her  Canadian  and 
maritime  colonies  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
which  had  practically  no  connection,  whether  of 
people  or  of  industry,  with  that  wild  western 
country.  That  region  should,  instead,  have  been 
transferred,  for  a  proper  consideration,  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  just  as  the 
French  sold  the  Louisiana  country  a  hundred 
years  ago  to  our  Government.  It  is  not  that  the 
English  are  in  any  degree  to  be  blamed.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  the  wiser  choice  of  policies. 


England's 


The  English  at  this  moment,  living 
^Atiuude  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Europe, 
Everywhere.  ^^^^  themselves  regarded  as  trying  to 
thwart  the  natural  expansion  of  Russia  into 
empty  lands  adjacent  to  hers,  while  her  critics 
here  will  some  time  charge  her  with  creating  a 
military  ally  in  Canada  to  thwart  the  expansion  of 
the  United  States  in  the  only  direction  in  which 
expansion  is  possible,  and  where,  furthermore,  it 
is  just  as  inevitable  as  is  the  Russianization  of 
Manchuria.  "With  less  fatuity,  the  English  have 
been  everywhere  trying  to  thwart  French  plans 
of  industrial  and  colonial  development  in  Africa, 
and  have  kept  the  Germans  irritated  in  the  feel- 
ing that  England  has  always  been  taking  the  only 
lands  habitable  for  white  men  in  the  outlying 
continents,  and,  having  done  that,  has  been 
grudging  Germany  even  a  fraction  of  the  mala- 
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rial  swamps  that  remained.  The  fact  is  tliat  Eng- 
land has  no  such  conscious  intention  or  attitude. 
Her  system  merely  works  itself  out  in  such  fash- 
ion. The  people  of  tlie  United  States  and  the 
people  of  England  are  closely  bound  together  by 
a  thousand  ties,  growing  out  of  a  common  Ian- 
guage  and  literature,  similar  religious  beliefs  and 
church  organizations,  and  many  business  and 
social  interests  that  they  have  in  common.  But 
all  these  things  cannot  cover  up  the  fact  that  the 
only  serious  difficulties  our  Government  has  ever 
had  have  been  with  the  English  Government. 

^     ,    ,         There  was  no  actual  reason  why  the 

Foy  instQUCG 

a  Certain  '  obsolete  Clayton- Bulwer  treaty,  which 
Treaty.  y^^^  created  neither  obligations  nor 
rights,  which  had  never  been  put  into  effect,  and 
which  upon  its  very  face  had  never  been  a  com- 
pleted instrument,  should  not  have  been  readily 
abrogated  with  perfect  good -will  by  mutual  con- 
sent. Apparently,  England's  only  reason  for  in- 
sisting that  the  treaty  amounted  to  something  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  wished  to  get 
rid  of  it ;  and  so  England  allowed  it  to  be  an 
irritating  little  matter  of  contention  for  half  a 
century.  England  really  meant  well  enough,  but 
her  method  was  not  agreeable.  When  finally  she 
consented  to  renounce  the  treaty,  it  was  only  after 
irritating  delays,  and  then  under  ambiguous  and 
hampering  conditions. 

There  does  not  remain  in  the  minds 
^iTner^Gatn^  of   a   single    American    any   ill  -  will 

against  Spain,  any  against  China,  nor 
is  there  any  unfriendly  feeling  toward  the  Fili- 
pinos. It  is  true  that  we  were  obliged  to  punish 
Spain  in  connection  with  some  necessary  police 
work  in  Cuba  ;  but  that  was  quickly  over,  good 
relations  have  been  fully  restored,  we  are  send- 
ing a  special  representative  to  bear  our  congratu- 
lations on  the  coming  of  age  of  the  young  king, 
we  have  just  completed  a  new  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Spain,  and  our  officials  are  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  Spaniards  who  remain  in  Cuba. 
Now  that  the  government  at  Madrid  has  given 
up  its  rule  in  the  western  hemisphere,  Spain  will 
have  no  better  friend  than  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  due  course  of  time  Spanish  trade  with 
this  country  and  with  the  vSpanish- speaking  South 
American  republics  will  develop  proportions  far 
greater  and  far  more  beneficial  to  the  Spanish 
people  than  at  any  previous  period. 

Germany's    Whatever  at  one  time  may  have  been 
^"iHJH^Hif,^   the  German  aims  and  aspirations  re- 
Policy.       specting  naval  stations  or   other  im- 
perial possessions  in  the  western  hemisphere,  it 
is  the  present  belief  in   this  country  that   such 


ideas  have  been  entirely  given  up.  It  is  even 
understood  now  tliat  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that 
the  German  claims  against  Venezuela  may  be 
satisfied  without  the  proposed  seizure  of  a  port. 
The  distinct  renunciation  of  all  political  designs 
must  so  strengthen  confidence  and  good- will  that 
Germany's  position  in  the  United  States,  and  also 
in  tlie  South  American  republics,  will  gain  dis- 
tinctly. It  is  to  be  remembered,  after  all,  that 
it  was  not  a  German  aggression  in  South  America 
that  compelled  this  country  to  take  a  positive 
stand  against  which  a  great  European  power  once 
answered  with  talk  of  war.  There  is  no  knowing 
how  much  of  Venezuela  and  Brazil  would  have 
been  absorbed  by  England  if  President  Cleveland 
had  not  put  an  end  to  the  process  by  compelling 
the  establishment  of  a  boundary  line. 

.   ,,  ^      ..     No  American   schoolboy  ever  reads 

An  Unforgotten  ^,         .  .  ^     ^  ■  •  i 

Boundary  the  history  01  liis  countiy  without 
Compromise—  gQ^^g  pang  of  regret  over  such  an 
episode  as  the  outcome  of  the  rivalry  for  the  pos- 
session of  Oregon,  and  the  eventual  compromise 
(now  seen  to  have  been  clearly  unfortunate)  of 
the  claim  of  the  United  States.  Our  Govern- 
ment asserted  its  right  to  all  the  far  Northwestern 
territory  up  to  the  latitude  of  54  degrees  40  min- 
utes. This  would  have  given  the  United  States 
what  are  now  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba, 
and  would  have  brought  our  coast  line  on  the 
Pacific  up  to  the  Russian  territory  which  subse- 
quently became  ours.  At  that  time  we  were 
sending  thousands  of  settlers  to  Oregon,  while 
the  English  had  in  the  disputed  area  only  a  few 
factors  and  agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
who  bought  furs  from  the  Indians.  The  Cana- 
dians were  in  no  manner  concerned  at  that  time. 
The  territory  in  question  was  of  slight  conse- 
quence to  England,  while  it  was  of  great  and 
obvious  consequence  to  us,  because  it  was  ad- 
jacent to  our  home  domain  and  was  desirable  to 
us  for  our  future  growth.  The  American  cry  in 
the  early  forties  was  "  Fifty-four  forty,  or  fight !" 
In  other  words,  even  then  the  people  took  this  ter 
ritorial  matter  so  much  to  heart  that  Presidential 
candidates  and  responsible  public  men  were  openly 
talking  about  war  with  England.  The  people  of 
England  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  the 
whole  subject.  But  the  English  Government, 
with  its  peculiar  faculty  for  wanting  a  worthless 
thing  most  when  it  seems  to  be  valuable  to  some- 
body else,  waged  its  contention  by  shrewd  diplo- 
macy until  the  present  line  of  49  degrees  north 
latitude  was  fixed  as  the  international  boundary, 
— with  Vancouver  Island,  however,  conceded  to 
the  English,  though  extending  nearly  a  degree 
farther  south  and  commanding  the  entrance  to 
Puget  Sound. 
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In  all  this  the   English  did   nothing  were  content  to   have   the   bouiidaiy  follow  the 

irTitcites      wrong  or  discreditable.      They  merely  line  of  the  peaks,  or  in  other  cases  to  keep  a  strip 

*''« ^'''""'""'i'- succeeded,  by   seizing   the    favorable  about  ten  miles  inland  from  tidewater.     J f  it  had 

moment  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  American  do-  occurred  to  them  that  this  arrangement  might  fail 

mestic  politics,  in  getting  the  Government  of  the  to  give  them  possession  of  a  continuous  sea- front, 

United   States  to  sign  away  a  valuable  strip  of  they  might  readily  enough  have   insisted  upon 


the  American  continent  which  it  had  previously 
been  claiming  as  riglitfuUy  its  own.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  for  Americans  to  cherish  any  grudge 
against  England  on  the  score  of  this  compromise 
boundary  line.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  some 
millions  of  American  schoolboys  every  year,  in 
their  study  of  geography  and  history,  arrive  at 
their  first  acquaintance  with  tlie  fact  that  we  at 
one  time  claimed  the  territory  all  the  way  to 
Alaska  and  declared  that  we  would  fight  for  it, 
and  then  backed  down  and 
gave  it  up  to  a  govern- 
ment away  over  oh  a  Eu- 
ropean island  that  had  no 
real  use  for  it,  but  was  acting 
the  part  of  a  land  monopo- 
list. It  would  have  been  a 
different  affair  if  this  land 
had  been  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple who  had  British  prefer- 
ences, or  if  it  had  not  been 
contiguous  to  our  own  main- 
land. We  have  never  heard 
of  an  American  boy  who  does 
not  wish  that  we  had  made 
2;ood  our  threat  to  fight  rather 
than  give  up  our  chance  to 
develop  the  wild  country  of 
our  own  continent.  Thus, 
the  American  boy  does  not 
read  these  things  with  any 
spontaneous  outgoing  of  his 
affections  toward  England. 


going  inland  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  farther,  and 
tins  would  have  made  no  practical  difference  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  or  the  English  Gov- 
ernment. But  all  the  Russians  really  wanted  was 
the  strip  of  coast  line  extending  down  to  54  de- 
grees 40  minutes.  There  was  never  any  question 
about  the  intentions  of  this  treaty  during  the  time 
the  Russians  retained  Alaska,  and  in  1868  they 
sold  to  the  United  States  all  that  they  had  secured 
or  reserved  by  their  treaty  of  1825.     Not  only 


The  Newest 

Boundary 

Issue. 


And  now  comes 
the  latest  episode 
in  the  long  story 
of  frictions  between  England 
and  America  over  matters 
I'elating  to  America's  expan- 
sion in  her  own  hemisphere. 
When  the  Russians,  in  1825, 
made  their  boundary  treaty 
with  England  they  claimed 
and  secured  the  seacoast. 
That  happened  to  be  as  much 
as  they  needed  for  their  pur- 
poses. There  appeared  to  be 
mountain  chains  and  topo- 
graphical conditions  which 
helped  to  form  natural  fron- 
tiers ;    and   so  the  Russians 


THE  CONFLICTING  BOUNDARY  LINES. 

(Showing  the  two  boundary  lines  as  claimed  by  the'United  States  and  Canada.  The 
United  States-  boundary  follows  the  literal  meaning  of  1867.  The  Canadian 
boundary  interprets  the  ti-eaty  as  meaning  the  line  from  headland  to  headland  of 
the  coast.  It  thus  includes  in  Canadian  territory  not  only  Dyea  and  Skagway,  but 
almost  the  entire  length  of  Lynn  Canal,  also  Glacier  Bay,  in  which  the  famous 
Muir  glacier  is  situated,  Juneau,  at  whicli  the  famous  Treadwell  mine  is  located, 
and  other  important  points  along  the  coast  at  present  occupied  and  controlled  by 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  boundary  ascends  Portland  Channel;  the 
Canadian  ascends  the  northern  arm  of  the  Belim  Canal.) 
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all  the  Russian  maps,  but  also  all  the  English 
maps,  showed  the  unbroken  Russian  coastwise 
strip,  and  so  it  continued  to  be  on  all  English, 
Russian,  and  Canadian,  as  well  as  United  States 
maps,  after  our  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  up  to 
the  period  when  the  American  miners  discovered 
the  Klondike  gold  fields,  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
Klondike  was  not,  after  all,  in  Alaska,  but  just 
across  the  line  in  British  North  America.  The 
convenient  way  to  get  to  the  Klondike  proved  to 
be  the  water  route  to  the  new  American  settle- 
ments at  the  head  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  beyond 
Sitka,  on  the  Alaskan  coast.  The  Canadians 
found  that  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  have  a 
seaport  of  their  own  at  that  point,  and  they 
established  the  theory  that  the  old  treaty  might 
be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  the  Ameri- 
can shore  line  in  two  parts  by  drawing  the 
boundary  line  straight  across  the  navigable  inlet 
in  question, — see  the  map  on  facing  page. 

^   o    .       Much  of  the  delay  about  the  abroga- 

for         tion  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was 

Compromise.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^le   idea  entertained   by    the 

British  Government  that  the  United  States  might 
be  induced  to  cede  a  port  on  the  Alaskan  coast  in 
exchange  for  England's  consenting  to  allow  us 
to  dig  a  canal  across  the  American  isthmus  with 
our  own  money — after  securing  the  necessary 
rights  from  the  country  or  countries  to  whom 
the  canal  routes  might  belong.  The  American 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  believe  that 
England  had  any  more  moral  or  legal  right  to 
interfere  with  our  digging  an  American  canal 
than  our  Government  would  have  to  dictate  to 
England  about  railroads  in  Cape  Colony.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further,  therefore,  from  the  truth 
than  the  impression  in  England  that  Congress 
and  the  American  people  might  now  be  ready  to 
cede  a  seaport  on  our  Pacific  coast  in  token  of 
gratitude  to  England  for  saying  that  we  might 
build  an  American  canal  with' our  own  money  on 
the  condition  of  giving  England  and  all  other 
countries  as  favorable  use  of  it  as  we  enjoy  our- 
selves, both  in  peace  and  in  war.  A  wise  and 
farseeing  diplomacy  would  have  abrogated  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, since  there  was  not  a  single  good  reason 
for  taking  any  other  course.  This  would  not 
have  been  to  establish  a  claim  to  gratitude,  but 
would  have  been  to  show  signs  of  practical  capa- 
city, and  thus  to  give  the  Americans  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  British  Government  to  take 
broad  and  common -sense  views.  Signing  the 
abrogation  was  merely  a  polite  and  proper  way 
of  disposing  of  an  obsolete  treaty.  It  did  not 
alter  facts,  but  it  added  something  to  the  regu- 
larity of  the  record.     In  so  far  as  the  Alaska 


boundary  question  is  concerned,  the  fundamental 
trouble  with  the  new  British  claim  is  that  it  can- 
not be  taken  seriously  as  an  international  dispute. 
President  Roosevelt  would  no  more  arbitrate  the 
question  of  our  continuous  Alaska  shore  line  than 
Lord  Salisbury  would  arbitrate  a  claim  that  we 
might  assert  to  the  lower  end  of  Vancouver 
Island.  It  is  true  that  the  boundary  line  on  the 
forty-ninth  parallel,  if  carried  straight  tlirough, 
would  give  us  a  part  of  Vancouver.  But  a  partic- 
ular object  of  our  northwestern  boundary  treaty 
with  England  was  to  secure  the  whole  of  that 
island  to  the  British.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uni- 
versally acknowledged  object  of  that  same  treaty 
was  to  secure  to  Russia  a  continuous  seafront 
down  to  th'e  parallel  of  54  degrees  40  minutes. 

Apropos  of  the  demand  on  the  part 
^ Procedure^  ^'^  ^^^®  Canadian  government  that  Eng- 
land shoiild  manage  to  secure  this 
Pacific  seaport  in  connection  with  the  general  set- 
tlement of  outstanding  claims  and  questions, 
there  has  arisen  a  new  question  by  what  methods 
the  matter  might  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
It  is  claimed  in  some  quarters  that  our  executive 
department,  under  the  terms  of  The  Hague  treaty, 
to  which  we  have  made  ourselves  a  party,  could 
submit  a  given  question  to  arbitration  irrespective 
of  any  action  by  Congress.  Recognized  inter- 
national law  authorities  have,  it  is  said,  taken 
this  position.  They  hold,  in  other  words,  that 
the  Senate,  in  ratifying  The  Hague  arbitration 
treaty,  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  proceed  on  their  own 
motion  to  arbitrate  a  given  question  of  dispute 
with  a  foreign  country.  Others  hold  that  our 
adherence  to  the  arbitration  treaty  has  nothing 
to  do  in  any  way  with  the  question  by  what 
means  we  shall  avail  ourselves  in  a  particular  in- 
stance of  the  offices  of  The  Hague  tribunal.  The 
regular  course  of  procedure  would  seem  to  be 
negotiation  by  the  President  of  an  agreement 
with  the  foreign  government  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration  in 
a  prescribed  way,  and  this  agreement  would  then 
have  to  go  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  In  any 
case,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  either  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  or  the  Senate  could  be  persuaded 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  submitting  the  Alaskan 
boundary  to  arbitration. 

-  ..  Probably  the  matter  will,  from  the  Ca- 
American  nadian  standpomt,  soon  have  a  dimin- 
Reiations.  |gj^g^|  importance  in  view  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  Canadian  energy  will  open  up  the  great 
Northwest  by  means  of  railways  and  will  cease  to 
feel  the  need  of  access  by  the  water  route.  Mean- 
while it  is  to  be  regretted  that  England  and  Can- 
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ada  should  not  both  be  growing  toward  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  benefits  that  they  would  derive  from 
the  politicul  union  of  ( 'auada  with  theUnited  States. 
If  tliis  had  been  acconiplislied  as  advocated  by  Mr. 
Sumner  after  the  American  Civil  War,  Canada 
would  to-day  be  several  times  more  populous 
and  many  times  richer,  while  England  would 
have  been  the  gainer  in  many  respects  and  the 
loser  in  nothing  except  in  nominal  extent  of 
empire.  At  present  there  is  a  marked  move- 
ment of  our  American  farmers  to  the  fertile 
prairies  and  productive  valleys  of  the  unsettled 
Canadian  Northwest.  It  is  stated  by  the  Cana- 
dian officials  that  at  least  ten  thousand  Ameri- 
can farmers  crossed  the  line  to  take  up  land  last 
year,  and  that  several  times  that  many  will  go 
during  the  coming  spring  and  summer.  These 
farmers  ai'e  welcomed  by  the  Canadians  as  the 
very  best  immigrants  that  could  possibly  be  ob- 
tained from  any  source.  For  years  we  have 
been  drawing  much  of  the  best  young  blood  of 
Canada  across  the  line, — to  some  extent  to  our 
farming  districts,  but  more  particularly  to  our 
factory  towns  and  thriving  cities.  The  English- 
speaking  Canadians  who  have  come  as  college 
presidents,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, bankers,  merchants,  railway  officials,  and 
the  like  are  a  highly  valued  acquisition.  The 
French-speaking  people  have  more  generally 
come  as  farmers  or  factory  workers,  and  they 
are  a  diligent  and  reputable  element.  The  more 
freely  the  Americans  and  Canadians  cross  the 
line  and  mingle  with  one  another,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  both  countries.  Although  we  be- 
lieve profoundly  in  the  mutual  advantages  that 
would  come  from  political  union,  many  of  us 
also  believe  that,  if  the  Canadians  prefer  to  post- 
pone mdefinitely  any  consideration  of  a  political 
connection,  it  might  none  the  less  be  beneficial 
all  around  to  obliterate  the  custom-house  line 
and  establish  complete  free  trade.  The  harmo- 
nious and  natural  economic  development  of 
North  America  ought  not  to  be  permanently 
thwarted  by  an  arbitrary  trade  barrier  drawn 
across  the  center  of  the  continent. 

The  unfortunate  habit  of  controversy 
^7„'°;^^^™  between  the    English   and   the   Ger- 

mans,  which  has  never  wholly  sub- 
sided since  the  Kaiser's  famous  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Kriiger  at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid, 
broke  out  last  month  in  some  new  and  exception- 
ally bitter  phases.  A  month  or  two  previous,  it 
had  been  kindled  into  a  vigorous  flame  by  some 
remarks  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  justification  of 
British  methods  in  South  Africa.  Certain  al- 
lusions were  taken  in  Germany  to  mean  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain   thought  the   German   army  thirty 


years  ago  as  harsh  in  its  treatment  of  the  French 
as  the  English  have  been  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Boers.  Those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  seethe 
newspapers  of  Germany  can  hardly  imagine  the 
bitterness  of  invective  with  which  the  daily  press 
and  the  illustrated  weeklies  have  been  assailing 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  British  Government. 
AVe  reproduced,  last  month,  some  of  the  German 
cartoon  attacks,  but  the  worst  ones  were  not  re- 
producible. The  contest  was  carried  into  the 
Reichstag,  and  the  subject  was  dignified  by  Chan- 
cellor von  Billow  himself  in  one  or  two  speeches. 
In  flaunting  the  German  press  and  in  defying  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  Continental  Europe,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  declared  with  much  bluntness 
and  pith  that  England  was  quite  satisfied  with 
the  loyal  support  of  her  own  colonies  and  the 
good- will  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Among    governmental ,  supporters  in 

American     England  it  lias  been  the  opinion  from 

Sympathies.  ^|^^  ^^^.^  o^tget  tj^^t  the  best  American 

sentiment  is  with  the  English  and  against  the 
Boers  in  the  South  African  war.  England  cer- 
tainly has  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  our 
Government  .had  attempted  in  any  way  to  ad- 
vance its  own  intei-ests  at  England's  expense 
while  England  was  preoccupied  in  Africa.  In  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  has  prevailed 
that  popular  American  sentiment  has  been  over- 
whelmingly pro-  Boer.  It  was  thought  last  month 
in  England  that  the  German  visitation  to  America 
at  this  particular  time  was  intended  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  basis  for  good 
feeling  and  good- will  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  that  there  is  no  friction  between 
the  German  and  American  governments  whatso- 
ever, and  that  there  is  no  justification  at  all  for 
the  claim  in  England  of  a  peculiar  and  exclusive 
friendship  between  the  British  and  the  American 
governments  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  others 
have  spoken  of  as  amounting  to  a  virtual  alli- 
ance. The  proposal  that  the  launching  of  the 
Kaiser's  yacht  should  be  magnified  into  a  sort  of 
international  love  feast  came  about  easily  and 
gracefully,  and  tuimed  out  to  be  one  of  the  clev- 
erest strokes  of  statesmanship  that  the  modern 
and  untrammeled  genius  of  Kaiser  "William  has 
ever  conceived.  It  somehow  brought  quickly  to 
memory  in  both  countries  all  that  had  been  pleas- 
ant, interesting,  ennobling,  or  mutually  beneficial 
in  their  relationships  ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  dis- 
cover, on  a  review  of  historical  facts,  that  there 
had  been  singularly  few  things  to  be  minimized 
or  forgotten.  The  frankness  and  completeness 
with  which  the  German  Government  had  con- 
sulted ours  about  the  South  American  sikialnon 
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had  already  conciliated  the  American  press,  and 
there  was  absolutely  nothing,  either  in  official 
relations  or  in  the  tone  of  public  opinion,  to 
make  the  welcome  of  the  German  visitors  any- 
thing short  of  cordial.  This  friendly  feeling  in 
the  United  States  toward  Germany,  however, 
did  not  imply  any  sharing  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  current  bitterness  of  the  Germans 
toward  England. 

../■.   li/    n     It  would  have  been  iiist  as  well  if  all 

Who  Was  Our  ^^       , .  ,  ,  i  i  i  t 

Friend  in     Jlnghshmen  could  have  taken  a  good- 

^*'*  natured  view  of  the  German  visit. 
It  was  not  quite  in  human  nature,  however,  to 
forego  some  slight  attempt  at  retaliation.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Henry  Nor- 
man, the  well-known  writer  and  Liberal  member 
of  Parliament,  should  interpolate  the  government 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  current  tradition  that  Eng- 
land had  prevented  a  European  coalition  against 
the  United  States  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  in  1898.  On  the  21st  of 
January,  Lord  Cranborne,  the  under  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  rose  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  amid  the  most  impressive 
silence,  to  make  the  first  official  statement  that 
had  ever  been  given  to  the  public  on  the  subject 
of  the  parleyings  of  the  powers  at  the  time  of  the 
American  intervention.  Lord  Cranborne  stated 
that  the  British  Government  had  willingly  joined 


in  a  note  expressing  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment on  tei-ms  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 
He  went  on,  however,  to  assert  that  her  majesty's 
government  had  "declined  to  associate  itself  with 
other  subsequent  proposals  which  seemed  open  to 
the  objection  of  putting  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  offering  an  opinion 
on  its  action."  Subsequently  the  foreign  office 
gave  out  additional  statements  which  amounted 
to  the  charge  that  France,  Germany,  and  Russia 
were  ready  to  join  in  a  concerted  movement  to 
overawe  the  United  States  in  case  England  should 
consent.  The  active  agent  in  the  matter  was 
Austria,  this  being  explained  by  the  relations 
between  the  reigning  housed  of  Austria  and  Spain. 

It  was  thought  in  Germany  that  the 
^"I'swers'.      ^'^^^   purpose  of   these  disclosures  in 

England  was  to  diminish  Amei'ican 
enthusiasm  over  the  visit  of  Prince  Henr}'  by 
making  it  appear  that  the  German  Government 
was  ready,  as  recently  as  four  years  ago,  to  join 
a  coalition  against  us.  The  matter  was  instantly 
taken  up  by  German}^,  and  it  was  strenuously 
and  positively  denied  by  the  German  foreign 
office  that  Germany  had  at  any  time  supported 
or  countenanced  a  proposition  to  intervene  against 
the  LTnited  States.  From  Vienna, — which  ad- 
mitted the  Austrian  leadership  in  what  was  termed 
a  "  peace  propaganda," — came  the  statement  that 
Russia  and  Germany  were  at  all  times  passive  or 
negative  in  their  attitude  toward  the  proposals, 
while  England  was  at  first  disposed  to  sign  the 
proposed  international  note,  biat  afterward  de- 
clined to  do  so.  The  French  foreign  office,  in 
its  turn,  gave  out  information  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  negotiations  England's 
tentative  attitude  was  the  same  as  that  of  France 
and  other  European  powers,  but  that  Russia  set- 
tled the  business  by  Count  Muravieff's  blunt  re- 
jection of  the  proposal.  In  later  stages  of  the 
attempt  to  secure  some  kind  of  collective  expres- 
sion, the  Russian  Government,  according  to  offi- 
cial statements  from  St.  Petersburg,  was  not  con- 
sulted at  all,  and  was  quite  outside  of  the  discussion. 

The  controversy  was  continued  daily 
^Posit^on^    in  the  European   press  from  January 

21  well  into  February,  with  constant- 
ly increasing  disclosures,  evidently  supplied  by 
the  foreign  offices.  The  confusion  in  which  the 
whole  subject  was  involved  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence, and  a  series  of  distinct  attempts  to 
bring  about  collective  mediation  or  other  forms 
of  joint  action.  On  April  7,  1898,  six  foreign 
ambassadors,  led  by  Lord  Pauncefote,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  waited  in  a  body  on  President 
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STKANGEBS  TO  THE  CRIPPLE  Tsow.— From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia). 


]\IcKinley  to  express  the  hope  that  peace  might 
be  maintained.  In  our  opinion,  as  expressed  at 
the  time,  this  was  a  highly  improper  procedure, 
and  one  which  our  Government  should  not  have 
permitted.  A  week  later,  after  President  Mc- 
Kinley  had  sent  his  message  to  Congress,  there 
was  a  further  attempt  to  secure  joint  action,  and 
Germany  asserts  that  the  British  ambassador 
at  Washington  himself  led  in  the  proposal  to 
send  a  collective  note  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  declaring  that  our  intervention  in 
Cuba  was  unjustifiable.  This  note,  it  was  said, 
had  been  cabled  to  Berlin,  where  the  German 
Emperor  himself  had  written  his  express  disap- 
proval of  it  on  the  margin  of  the  dispatch,  and 
thus  ended  the  project.  In  view  of  denials  in 
the  British  press,  the  German  Emperor  caused 
the  dispatches  to  be  published  on  February  12. 

The  controversy  is  one  which  has  no 

From  the  ,,    -^,  ,        -tt     ■        in 

American  concem  at  all  lor  the  United  btates 
standpoint.  ^^-^^^  ^YiB^n  for  its  historical  aspects. 
"We  are  perfectly  aware  in  this  country  that  Eu- 
ropean opinion  refused  to  believe  that  we  were 
intervening  in  Cuba  for  any  other  purposes 
than  the  annexation  of  the  island.  The  English 
press  in  the  main  held  to  the  same  opinion  as  the 
Continental  press.  American  public  opinion  for 
three  years  had  been  overwhelmingly  friendly  to 


the  cause  of  the  Cuban  insurgents.  When  the 
Weyler  policy  was  starving  women  and  children 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  the  American  people 
refused  to  tolerate  the  situation  any  longer,  and 
a  righteous  public  opinion  drove  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  a  decisive  stand  that  was 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  both  Cuba  and 
Spain.  There  were  plain  reasons  of  imperative 
duty  why  the  European  powers  should  have  taken 
collective  steps  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
Turkey  in  Armenia  and  in  Crete,  but  they  failed 
to  act.  There  were  equally  good  reasons  why 
the  United  States  should  have  interfered  to  re- 
store order  in  Cuba,  and  the  duty  was  performed. 
There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  no  reasons  at  all 
why  the  great  European  powers  should  have  pre- 
sumed to  dictate  to  the  United  States  in  a  situa- 
tion so  obvious  as  that  of  Cuba, — especially  in 
view  of  nearly  a  century's  history  of  American 
relation  to  the  Cuban  question.  The  joint  call 
of  all  the  ambassadors  on  the  President  on  April  7 
was  more  polite  than  friendly.  Our  Government 
took  it,  however,  as  a  merely  perfunctory  affair. 
Subsequent  attempts  to  bring  the  European  gov- 
ernments together  in  expressions  adverse  to  the 
action  of  the  United  States  were  ill-timed  and 
objectionable  ;  but  the  disclosures  of  the  past 
month  have  made  it  evident  that  they  were  never 
really  serious.     Austria  and   France  had  clear 
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reasons  for  making  the  impression  at  Madrid  that 
they  were  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  Spain. 
But  not  one  of  the  European  powers  had  the  re- 
motest intention  of  attacking  the  United  States, 
although  several  of  them  allowed  Spain,  for  a 
tune,  to  entertain  false  hopes. 

^    ,  The   English    Government   from  the 

England  s  ^  ,  e   ■        t 

Undoubted  Very  outsot  was  probably  more  iriend- 
Friendiiness.  ^y  ^q  ours  than  were  those  of  the  Con- 
tinent. When  war  actually  broke  out,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  first  blow  was  struck  in  the 
far  East.  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  affected  the 
international  situation  very  greatly.  The  Con- 
tinental nations  were  jealous  of  the  United  States 
and  sympathetic  toward  Spain.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  went  so  far  in  friendliness  to  the 
United  States  as  perhaps  to  be  somewhat  careless 
about  the  obligations  of  neuti'ality.  England  was 
much  worried  over  the  qiiestion  of  the  ' '  open 
door"  in  China.  Germany,  Russia,  and  France 
were  aggressive  in  their  Chinese  policies,  and 
England  felt  her  own  interests  and  plans  to  be 
in  some  jeopardy.  American  interests  in  China, 
like  those  of  England,  were  regarded  as  com- 
mercial rather  than  territorial.  Germany  was 
hoping  to  buy  the  Philippines  from  Spain  in  case 
the  United  States  should  not  retain  the  group, 
and  England  was  bringing  to  bear  every  pos- 
sible influence  to  keep  Germany  out  and  to  per- 
suade the  United  States  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
our  Government  to  retain  the  archipelago.  In 
all  sorts  of  ways  we  were  made  to  feel  the  friend- 
liness of  England,  and  in  many  ways  were  given 
evidence  of  the  lack  of  sympathy  of  the  Con- 
tinental peoples  and  governments.  Unquestion- 
ably, in  war  time  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  the 
suh-'rosa  friendly  offices  of  an  ostensibly  neutral 
power.  When  the  facts  are  analyzed,  the  Euro- 
pean lack  of  sympathy  did  us  little  harm,  and  the 
English  friendliness  rendered  us  no  very  decisive 
service, —  although  doubtless  some  of  Spain's 
neighbors  covered  up  violations  of  neutrality  in 
the  supply  of  war  materials,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  English  shut  their  eyes  at  Hongkong  while 
Dewey  helped  himself  to  ammunition. 

It  is  clear  that  England  and  the  great 
Some  Conciu-  powers  of  the  Continent  were  simply 

under  obligation  to  oDserve  neutrality 
toward  both  belligerents  ;  and  neither  Spain  nor 
the  United  States  had  any  serious  ground  of 
complaint  against  any  of  the  powers.  England 
cannot  derive  much  credit  from  having  prevented 
a  European  coalition  against  us,  because  it  is  now 
plain  that  there  was  never  any  possibility  of  col- 
lective action  in  a  hostile  sense.  But  after  the 
war  was  fairly  on,  England  would  probably  have 


joined  us  actively  if  one  or  more  of  tlie  Conti- 
nental powers  had  joined  Spain  in  hostilities.  One 
effect  of  the  revelation  of  diplomatic  secrets  last 
month  was  to  show  how  trivial  on  the  whole  many 
of  those  secrets  are,  and  how  great  a  smoke  may 
be  caused  by  a  small  amount  of  fire.  Even  Aus- 
tria, the  avowed  instigator  and  agent,  is  able  to 
make  out  a  case  to  show  that  through  all  the  ne- 
gotiations she  was  actuated  by  no  unfriendliness 
toward  the  United  States. 

The  Continental  powers  have  had  far 
'j'^ni' Action^  more  serious  grounds    for  collective 

action  against  England  in  the  matter 
of  the  South  African  war  than  they  could  possi- 
bly have  had  against  the  United  States  in  her 
laudable  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Cuba. 
Yet  with  all  the  intensity  of  the  plain  people, 
the  press,  and  the  official  class  against  the  con- 
quest of  the  Transvaal,  it  has  been  absolutely  im- 
possible to  organize  any  concerted  protest  or 
demand  for  arbitration,  much  less  to  bring 
about  joint  steps  that  might  look  toward  armed 
intervention.  If  Europe  could  not  even  bring 
herself  to  the  point  of  uniting  to  save  the  Ar- 
menians from  Turkish  massacre,  how  could  it 
combine  against  the  foremost  naval  power  and 
most  colossal  empire  the  world  has  ever  seen 
to  thwart  its  prosecution  of  a  war  which  was 
technically,  at  least,  begun  by  the  Boer  invasion 
of  British  territory  ?  There  has  never  been  any 
chance  at  all  for  the  Boers  to  secure  direct 
European  intervention.  England's  danger  from 
European  disapproval  of  her  South  African  po- 
sition has  been  of  the  indirect  sort  that  inheres 
in  the  bitterness  with  which  the  European  peo- 
ple have  come  to  hate  England  and  all  things 
English.    Some  day  this  feeling  will  make  trouble. 

At  the  end  of  January,  the  Dutch 
Dutch%ddress.  Government  made  proposals  to  Eng- 
land looking  toward  a  plan  by  which 
peace  negotiations  could  be  undertaken,  but  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  foreign  minister,  rejected  the 
Dutch  suggestions.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  plan  of 
Dr.  Kuyper  was  to  provide  a  method  by  which 
peace  negotiators  might  be  put  into  communica- 
tion with  one  another.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Boer  authorities  are  in  the  unusual  position 
of  not  being  able  to  confer  together,  inasmuch  as 
President  Kriiger,  Mr.  Fisher,  Dr.  Leyds,  and 
the  other  Boer  delegates  in  Europe  are  practically 
cut  off  from  all  reliable  or  direct  communication 
with  President  Steyn,  General  De  Wet,  and 
other  leaders  in  South  Africa.  The  Dutch  pro- 
posed to  secure  from  the  English  Government  its 
consent  that  the  Boer  delegation  in  Europe  should 
pi'oceed  to  South  Africa,    spend   some  days  in 
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coniinunication  with  the  leaders,  and  then  return 
invested  with  fresh  authority  to  negotiate  a  bind- 
ing treaty  of  peace.  Lord  Lansdowne's  reply 
was  that  if  the  Boer  delegates  wanted  to  go  to 
South  Africa  they  might  as  well  apply  directly 
to  the  English  Government  for  the  necessary 
permission.  But  in  any  case  he  held  that  Mr. 
Steyn  for  the  Boers  of  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
and  Mr.  Sclialkbui'ger  for  those  of  the  Transvaal, 
were  the  men  now  actually  representing  the  Boers, 
rather  tlian  the  delegation  in  Europe,  in  tiiese 
circumstances,  Lord  Lansdowne  conchxded  tliat 
"if  the  Boer  leaders  should  desire  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  war 
to  an  end,  these  negotiations  must  take  place, 
not,  in  Europe,  but  in  South  Africa."  It  is 
plain  that  the  English  will  not  discuss  the 
South  African  war  outside  of  South  Africa, 
and  that  they  will  not  accept  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion from  any  jieutral  quarter  as  to  terms  or 
conditions  of  peace. 


Events  in 


The  method  of  ' '  attrition  "  has  been 
South  Africa  P^^'^'sned  steadily  by  General  Kitchener. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  making  pre- 
dictions about  the  end  of  the  war.  The  ex- 
termination of  a  small  people  is  proceeding  at  no 
small  cost  to  the  British  empire.  Thus,  the  Eng- 
lish losses  for  the  nionth  of  January  were  4  of- 
ficers and  82  men  killed  in  action,  5  officers  and 


62  men  who  died  of  wounds,  and  10  officers  and 
526  men  who  died  of  disea.se,  with  21  men  re- 
ported missing,  besides  wliich  2,000  officers  and 
men  were  invalided  home.  Up  to  the  beginning 
of  February,  the  South  African  war  had  cost  Eng- 
land 25,1^05  men  in  deatlis  or  permanent  disabil- 
ities, while  the  total  number  of  casualities,  in- 
cluding the  surviving  wounded,  is  given  as  5,240 
officers  and  100,701  men.  Col.  Sir  Charles  Vin- 
cent, a  member  of  Parliament  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  South  Africa,  said  in  a  speech  at 
Eton  College  last  month  that  there  were  from 
eighty  to  ninety  Boer  commandoes  in  the  field, 
having  an  average  of  about  two  hundred  men 
each.  This  would  make  a  total  of  from  16,000  to 
18,000  men.  Dr.  Leyds,  in  an  interview  with  a 
Dutch  paper,  declared  that  the  European  dele- 
gation had  received  favorable  news  lately,  and 
that  tlie  war  could  go  on  for  ten  years,  if  neces- 
sary. The  principal  military  event  of  the  month 
was  the  extraordinary  effort-  made  by  Lord 
Kitchener  to  capture  General  De  Wet.  Twenty - 
three  British  columns  had  been  brought  together 
to  form  an  immense  parallelogram,  within  which 
De  Wet  was  inclosed,  with  perhaps  two  thousand 
men.  The  great  leader  escaped  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  although  his  losses  amounted  to  two  or- 
three  hundred  men.  The  total  for  February  will 
have  shown  .a  very  exceptionally  large  number  of 
captures  of  Boer  troops. 


BRAVING  THE  URAGON.— From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 
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DR.  ABKAM  KUYPER. 

(The  Prime  Minister  of  Holland,  who  visited  London  in 
behalf  of  the  Boers.) 

,  .,  Tlie  transfer  to  the  United  States  of 

A    ri€W 

Moisei  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  became  an 
"Empire,  assured  fact,  last  month,  when  it  was 
ascertained  by  personal  canvass  that  more  than 
the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate 
was  ready  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  cession.  This 
treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  on  the  24th  of 
January  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Dan- 
ish minister.  Tlie  matter  had  been  i;nder  nego- 
tiation for  several  years  at  Copenhagen,  delay 
from  time  to  time  having  been  due  to  ministe- 
rial and  party  changes  in  Denmark.  Under  the 
terms  of  tlie  treaty,  the  transfer  is  a  complete 
one,  simply  putting  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  place  of  the  Danish  Government  as 
respects  political  sovereignty  and  the  proprietor- 
ship of  whatever  lands,  buildings,  fortifications, 
or  other  public  property  has  stood  in  tlie  name 
of  the  government  of  Denmark.  Mere  movable 
militaiy  supplies, — such  as  arms,  ammunition, 
and  the  like, — are,  of  course,  to  be  removed  by 
Denmark  when  she  withdraws.  In  the  matter 
of  the  national  church,  the  United  States  is  not 
to  supersede  the  Danish  Government  ;  but  the 
chui'ch  buildings  and  appurtenances  will  become 
the  pi-operty  of  the  congregations  actually  using 
them.  The  public  archives,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments that  relate  to  the  islands  will  not  be  taken 
away,  but  the  United  States  agrees  to  give  Den- 
mark authentic  copies  whenever  needed.  These 
minor  details  about  property  were,  of  course, 
easy  to  arrange  on  equitable  terms,  including 
various  matters  involving  claims  and  contracts. 


^  ^^         It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  settle 

Further  -'  '  .  ' 

Points  of  satisiactorily  the  question  of  the  status 
the  Treaty,  of  the  population.  It  is  provided  that 
the  pi'esent  inhabitants  are  to  be  secure  in  all 
their  existing  rights  and  liberties,  and  that  they 
may  keep  their  Danish  allegiance,  if  they  prefer 
to  do  it,  by  recording  a  declaration  to  that  effect 
within  two  years.  If  they  have  not  made  such 
delarations,  if  will  be  assumed  that  they  have 
accepteil  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The 
Danish  Government  finally  gave  up  the  idea  of 
fixing  in  the  treaty  the  position  which  the  in- 
habitants might  enjoy  as  American  citizens,  and 
it  was  simply  provided  that  '■  the  civil  rights  and 
the  political  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  shall  be  determined  by  the  Congress,  sub- 
ject to  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  present 
convention."  Tlie  United  States  agrees  to  pay 
witliin  ninety  days  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  treaty  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  in 
gold  coin.  A  very  interesting  stipulation  in 
Article  VI.  provides  that  in  case  of  differences 
about  the  interpretation  or  application  of  any  part 
of  the  treaty  which  may  fail  to  be  directly  ad- 
justed by  diplomatic  negotiation,  resort  shall  be 
had  to  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration  at  The 
Hague.    No  such  case  is  likely,  however,  to  arise. 

.  ^  ,^      These  islands  are  small  in  territorial 

As  to  the  .      .  ,  . 

Islands      extent,  m  population,  and  in  resources; 
Themselves.   -^^^^  y^^y  j^g^^^  strategic  value,  and  our 

Government  has  preferred  that  they  should  not 
pass  from  the  control  of  Denmark  to  that  of  an 
ambitious  European  naval  power.  The  harbor  of 
Charlotte  Amalie  is  probably  the  most  frequented 
port  in  the  West  Indies,  many  vessels  of  various 
nationalities  using  it  for  coaling  purposes.  The 
group  consists  of,  the  three  principal  islands  of 
St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  Santa  Cruz,  with  nu- 
merous smaller  islands  and  rocky  points.  The 
total  population  of  the  group  is  said  to  be  about 
thirty- two  thousand,  of  whom  perhaps  only  one- 


>'^^ 


cvjvfr  St.Thomas 

C^^Culebra  , 


ToTtola  I. 


(Dinish] 


^^:% 


Vieques 
Crab   Island 


St.CToixj^.i»; 


Tjreiehisted  *?^?S 


THE  DANISH  WEST  INDIES  AND  POHTO  RICO. 

(St.  Thomas  is  distant  about  forty  miles  from  the  eastern- 
most extremity  of  Porto  Rico.) 
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sixth  are  of  pure  white  blood.  Tlie  negro  popu- 
lation, however,  is  said  to  be  exceptionally  intelli- 
gent. The  English  language  is  commonly  spoken 
in  the  islands,  and  general  conditions  are  reputa- 
ble and  orderly,  the  climate  being  healthy  and 
the  productions  those  of  the  West  Indies  in  gen- 
eral. The  island  of  St.  Thomas  is  important 
solely  on  account  of  the  great  excellence  of  the 
harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalie.  The  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  however,  has  an  agricultural  character,  and 
at  one  time  its  sugar  plantations  were  prosperous. 

^,    -  The  administration  of  the  islands  will, 

The  Govern-  i  /-,  i 

mental  01  course,  DC  as  Congress  may  choose 
Problem.  ^^  provide.  It  has  .been  proposed 
that  for  the  present  the  simplest  and  best  plan 
would  be  to  put  them  under  the  general  auspices 
of  the  government  we  have  provided  for  Porto 
Rico.  Like  Porto  Rico,  of  course,  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  these  little  islands  will  at  once  have 
free  trade  with  the  United  States.  They  will 
add  nothing  to  the  burdens  or  cares  of  our  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  possession  of  St. Thomas  for  tiie 
purposes  of  a  naval  station  is  easily  worth  the  in- 
vestment of  $5,000,000.  Free  access  to  the 
American  market  ought  to  revive  the  agriculture 
of  Santa  Cruz  and  make  the  inhabitants  of  the 
entire  group  feel  that  the  new  order  of  things  is 
greatly  to  theii-  advantage.  The  people  will  nat- 
urally feel  some  anxiety  about  their  status  as 
citizens,  and  will  be  sensitive  on  the  score  of  tho 
administration  arrangements  devised  for  them. 
Their  local  institutions  will  naturally  be  respected 
and  safeguarded,  and  doubtless  Washington  will 
be  careful  not  to  liui't  their  self-respect. 


Affairs  in 
Congress, 


Last  month  in  Congress  was  a  period 
of  deliberation  and  discussion  rather 
than  of  final  action.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  decided  upon 
a  sweeping,  reduction  of  extra  internal-revenue 
taxes  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Spain.  The  most  productive  of 
the  taxes  now  to  be  repealed  has  been  that  upon 
beer.  The  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds, 
on  assuming  his  duties,  a  surplus  of  cash  on  hand 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  liistory  of  the  fiscal 
operations  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
accumulation  of  such  a  surplus  would  be  detri- 
mental to  business  through  the  locking  up  of 
circulating  medium  but  for  the  plan  of  distribu- 
ting a  great  part  of  the  money  to  banks  acting  as 
government  depositories,  thus  restoring  it  to  the 
channels  of  trade.  The  agitation  for  and  against 
the  proposal  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar 
was  so  earnest  as  to  make  this  the  foremost  pub- 
lic topic  of  last  month,  excepting  only  the  visit 
of  Prince  Henry.  It  became  constantly  more 
evident  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  country 
would  firmly  support  the  President's  view  of 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  doing  something  for 
the  relief  of  Cuba.  As  the  facts  were  more 
thoroughly  studied,  the  opinion  grew  that  a  i"e- 
duction  of  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  would  not  ap- 
preciably affect  tlie  American  sugar-producers, 
inasmuch  as  the  total  Amei-ican  consumption  is 
much  greater  than  the  domestic  and  Cuban  sugar 
crops  put  together.  Domestic  sugar- producers 
are  enjoying  the  benfits  of  an  enormously  high 
rate  of  tariff  protection,  and  they  would  continue 
to  do  so  even  if  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  were  ad- 
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mitted  duty  free,  wliereas  it  is  only  proposed  to 
give  it  the  benefit  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
reduction. 


The  Isthmian 


Tlie  House  of  Representatives  having 
c^na!  for  tlie  time  being  disposed  of  the 
Inquiry.  isthmian  canal  question  by  passing 
the  Hepburn  Nicaragua  bill  with  practical  una- 
nimity, as  noted  in  these  pages  last  month,  it 
has  remained  for  the  Senate  to  take  up  patiently 
and  carefully  the  new  issues  raised  by  the  offer 
of  the  French  Panama  Company  to  sell  their 
assets  to  the  United  States  for  $40,000,000. 
Altliough  the  canal  commission  changed  their 
recommendation  and  in  a  supplementary  report 
advised  the  acceptance  of  the  French  offer,  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  moving  in  that  direction.  The 
Senate  committee  on  interoceanic  canals  heard 
much  testimony  last  month.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Walker  commission  was  predomi- 
nantly a  body  of  engineering  experts.  Its  report, 
when  summed  up,  amounts  to  the  statement  that 
both  routes  are  practicable  from  the  engineering- 
point  of  view,  and  at  the  reduced  French  offer 
the  cost  of  the  two  projects  would  be  about  the 
same,  although  the  Nicaragua  Canal  could  be  fin- 
ished in  a  shorter  time.  There  are  many  other 
considerations  involved  upon  which  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  while  valuable,  could  not  be 
regarded  as  infallible.  The  deadliness  of  the 
Panama  climate  is  to  be  considered,  as  against 
the  comparatively  salubrious  climate  of  Nica- 
ragua. One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  perfectly  fair  discussion  of  the  question 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Panama  pi'oposition  seems 
to  be  supported  by  a  most  powerful  organization 
of  private  interests,  controlling  many  newspapers 
and  exerting  influence  in  a  variety  of  ways,  while 
the  Nicaragua  proposal  has  no  such  backing.  It 
is  not  that  the  methods  of  the  Panama  schemers 
will  necessarily  prevail  at  Washington,  but  that 
they  confuse  the  public  mind  and  tend  to  embar- 
rass public  action.  The  most  ardent  supporters 
of  the  Panama  proposition  are  people  who  have 
been  supposed  not  to  favor  any  canal  at  all.  Their 
present  plan  is  to  destroy  Amei-ican  faith  in  the 
Nicaragua  project.  When  this  is  done,  the  Pan- 
ama project  may  be  involved  in  endless  difficul- 
ties and  delays. 

The  whole  Panama  proposal,  as  far 
^''ouest'ion'^^  ^^  ^^^^  French  company  is  concerned, 

rests  upon  the  validity  of  the  fran- 
chise extension  which  it  claims  to  have  secured 
from  Colombia.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Colom- 
bian president  illegally  g:  anted  the  franchise  ex- 
tension  as   his  own  personal   act,  on  the  refusal 


of  the  Colombian  Congi'ess  to  authorize  it.  Co- 
lombia is  now  in  the  tliroes  of  a  revolution.  The 
revolutionists  would  appear  to  have  a  righteous 
cause.  If  they  should  succeed,  it  is  at  least  open 
to  reasonable  doubt  whether  they  would  admit 
the  validity  of  the  franchise  that  the  Frencli 
company  is  now  undertaking  to  sell  to  the  United 
States  Government.  In  any  case,  the  French 
franchise  as  it  stands  is  without  value  unless  fur- 
ther concessions  and  grants  are  made  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  it  by  the  Colombian  Government.  Nor 
does  it  seem  wholly  feasible  that  our  Government 
should  at  the  present  juncture  of  Colombian  af- 
fairs be  negotiating  for  concessions  and  privi- 
leges with  an  administration  that  is  charged  at 
home  with  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedings, that  is  in  the  midst  of  bloody  civil 
war,  and  that  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  over- 
thrown and  discredited. 

A  New  Orleans  man  who  had  spent 
cJnsidllation.  ^^'^  years  as  roadmaster  of  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  last  month  that  of  a  group  of 
fifty-three  men  sent  to  the  isthmus  as  engineers, 
superintendents,  and  clei-ks,  all  but  three  had 
died  within  three  months.  The  mortality  among 
the  men  employed  on  the  original  French  canal 
company  was  frightful.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  of  what  might  happen  to  a  force  of  Ameri- 
cans sent  down  to  complete  the  Panama  Canal, — 
although  doubtless  the  health  conditions  of  the 
region  could  be  improved.  The  nearer  location 
of  the  Nicaragua  route,  furthermore,  renders  it 
much  moi'e  desirable  for  our  own  traffic,  espe- 
cially for  our  Pacific  coast  shippers.  All  these 
things  must  be  taken  into  account. 

It  was  the  opinion  in  some  quarters 
^^oposaT   ^^-t    month   that   what   is    known  as 

Senator  Spooner's  compromise  prop- 
osition would  be  adopted.  Mr.  Spooner  had 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Hepburn  bill  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  adopt  the  Panama 
route  in  case  the  franchises  and  further  conces- 
sions could  be  assured,  but  otherwise  to  adopt 
the  Nicaragua  route  and  proceed  accordingly. 
Naturally,  Colombia  will  want  the  canal  at  Pan- 
ama ;  and  the  French  company  is  eager  to  sell 
at  any  price.  This  company  could  readily 
enough,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  portion  of  its 
$40,000,000,  arrange  in  Colombia  to  put  the 
franchises  and  concessions  in  almost  any  con- 
ceivable form  that  the  United  States  might  de- 
mand. The  Spooner  proposal,  therefore,  would 
amount  in  effect  to  instructing  the  President  to 
take  the  Panama  route,  while  seeming,  never- 
theless,   to  give    the   President  some  margin  of 
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discretion  ;  so  that  in  carrying  out  the  Panama 
sclieme  he  would  be  in  danger  of  incurring  the 
criticism  of  the  supporters  of  the  other  route. 
Jt  will  probably  prove  better  that  Congress 
should  face  all  these  questions  on  its  own  re- 
sponsibility and  make  its  choice. 

There   are   good    reasons,   doubtless, 

v/aterwa^s  ^^^^^  ^^  '^'^  prudent  and  sensible  to  cut 
down  internal -revenue  taxation  rather 
than  to  pile  up  surpluses  ;  nevertheless,  there  is 
no  popular  clamor  for  a  lowering  of  the  beer  tax, 
while  there  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  the  ex- 
pond  itui-e  of  money  for  certain  great  public  im- 
provements, of  which  tlie  isthmian  canal  is  the 
chief.  Well-advised  and  honestly  executed  water- 
way improvements  would  give  results  to  justify 
'  a  great  outlay  ;  while  the  beer  tax  alone  would 
in  a  few  years  pay  for  a  number  of  great  water- 
way projects.  There  are  pending  just  now  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Railways  and  Canals 
resolutions  or  bills  i-elating  to  a  number  of  inter- 
esting proposals.  One  of  these  is  the  long-dis- 
cussed canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  bays.  Another  project,  not 
calling  at  the  present  time  for  public  money,  is 
embodied  in  the  request  for  a  charter  by  a  com- 
pany that  proposes  to  construct  a  ship  canal  from 
Pittsburg  to  Lake  Erie,  the  bill  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  the  enterprise  by  the  Government  if 
that  should  be  desired.  Another  scheme  calls 
for  the  construction  of  a  portage  railway  at  The 
Dalles,  on  the  Columbia  River,  between  Oregon 
and  Washington,  the  proposal  coming  up  on  pe- 
tition of  the  three  States  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho.  It  is  desired  to  provide  a  water  route 
by  way  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers  from 
the  mountains  to  the  ocean.  The  portage  railway 
at  The  Dalles  is  to  be  a  temporary  affair,  suc- 
ceeded ultimately  by  a  connecting  canal. 

The  most  important,  however,  of  the 
The  Erie  Canal  \qq^  waterway  projects  under  discus- 
sion last  month  was  the  revived  plan 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  enlarging  the  Erie 
Canal.  Letters  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  show- 
ing the  relation  this  improvement  wotdd  bear  to 
the  development  of  manufacturing  in  the  State 
of  New  York  had  much  influence.  Governor 
Odell  had  discussed  the  question  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  Legislature  in  a  judicious  and 
statesmanlike  tone.  The  greatest  trouble  about 
the  New  York  canals  is  the  fact  of  their  being 
closed  by  ice  for  some  five  months  of  the.  year. 
This  greatly  diminishes  their  value  for  the  loca- 
tion of  manufactories  along  the  route.  The  great- 
est single  beneficiary  of  an  enlarged  Erie  Canal 
would  be  the  farming  and  producing  interests  of 


the  Northwest.  The  second  greatest  beneficiary 
would  be  the  port  and  metropolis  of  New  York 
City.  The  third  would  be  the  State  of  New  York 
at  large.  It  would  seem  as  if  some  plan  might 
be  devised  under  which  a  very  small  toll  could 
be  established  on  grain  and  other  through  busi- 
ness on  the  canal,  by  means  of  which  a  sinking 
fund  could  be  provided  for  the  gradual  liquida- 
tion of  the  bonds  issued  to  pay  for  the  improve- 
ments. The  city  of  New  York  could,  meanwhile, 
easily  offer  to  pay  the  intei'est  on  the  bonds,  and 
tlie  State  at  large  could  bear  the  ordinary  cost  of 
canal  operation  and  maintenance.  A  scheme  of 
this  kind  would  fairly  apportion  the  burden  of 
expense,  and  the  approved  waterway  would  be  a 
profitable  investment  for  all  concerned. 

_  The   plans  are  now  said  to  be   per- 

Massachusetts  fected  for  the  construction  of  the 
Projects,  canal  across  Cape  Cod,  connecting 
Buzzard's  Bay  with  Barnstable  Bay,  and  thus 
greatly  shortening  and  improving  the  water 
route  from  New  York  to  Boston.  This  is  in  the 
liands  of  a  private  company,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated two  or  three  years  ago.  and  which  deposited 
1200,000  with  the  Treasurer  of  Massachusetts  as 
a  guaranty  of  good  faith.  A  much  more  im- 
portant project  under  consideration  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  taken  up  as  a  public  matter  by 
the  initiative  of  the  State  itself.  Last  year  the 
Legislature  directed  the  board  of  harbor  and 
land  commissioners  to  make  surveys  and  esti- 
mates for  a  canal  from  Boston  Harbor  to  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  These  surveys  and  estimates  have 
accordingly  been  made,  and  they  were  to  be 
ready  for  report  to  the  Legislatiye  last  month. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  matters 
^"waterTayl""  ^iscussed  at  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference in  Mexico  has  had  to  do  with 
the  possibility  of  connecting  the  three  great  nav- 
igable river  systems  of  South  America  —  name- 
ly, the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  La  Platte  —  by 
artificial  links  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
freight  steamers  to  meander  ad  libitum  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  tlie  conti- 
nent. One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Mexico 
provides  for  the  holding  of  a  conference  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  within  a  year  to  consider  the  subject.  It 
is  well  known  that  there  is  a  natural  water  con- 
nection that  unites  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  ba- 
sins ;  and  it  appears  that  one  of  the  navigable 
tributaries  of  the -Amazon  flows  within  half  a 
mile  of  a  waterway  that  belongs  to  the  Paraguay 
branch  of  the  great  La  Platte.  The  subject  is 
one  of  absorbing  interest  to  geographers,  and  it 
has  commercial  possibilities  that  the  bold  leaders 
of  modern  commerce  are  capable  of  appreciating. 
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Germany,  as  everybody  knows,  is  en- 
NewGerman   o;ao;ed  in  the  Construction  of  a  new 

Canal  System,  o    o  i      •  i    •        i 

system  of  waterways,  designed  in  the 
most  scientific  way,  to  promote  internal  trade, 
the  principal  object  being  to  connect  the  great 
natural  arteries  of  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Elbe.  The  initial  feature  of  this  new  programme 
is  the  Dortmund- Emshaben  Canal,  which  is  a 
project  to  connect  the  industrial  regions  of  West- 
phalia with  the  North  Sea  ports,  tlie  distance  be- 
ing about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Mr.  0. 
P.  Austin,  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  has  just  now  completed 
a  compilation  of  information  entitled  "Great 
Canals  of  the  World,"  which  is  replete  with  in- 
formation and  instruction  as  respects  the  water- 
way undertakings  of  all  the  principal  countries 
and  the  economic  value  of  such  enterprises. 
With  all  the  immense  growtli  of  railway  traffic, 
nothing  could  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  assume 
that  canals  and  waterways  are  to  become  obsolete 
and  to  fall  into  disuse.  As  Mr.  Austin's  report 
shows,  the  tendency  is  quite  the  other  way. 
The  best  authorities  everywhere  on  traffic  and 
transportation  have  discarded  the  idea  that  there 
can  be  any  harmful  rivalry  between  railroads 
and  waterways,  and  have  adopted  the  better 
view  that  all  kinds  of  traffic  help  all  other  kinds. 
Railways  derive  their  profits  from  handling  the 
more  expensive  forms  of  commodities,  rather 
than  from  the  hauling  of  heavy  and  crude  ma- 
terials. Waterways,  by  transporting  heavy  and 
crude  materials  in  great  quantities  at  very  low 
rates,  help  to  create  the  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  activities  by  means  of  which 
there  are  produced  those  commodities  of  higher 
value  the  carrying  of  which  is  profitable  to  rail- 
roads. Thus,  in  Germany,  where  the  govern- 
ment owns  and  operates  most  of  the  railroads,  it 
has  been  found  advantageous  to  develop  to  the 
utmost  the  system  of  the  navigation  of  rivers 
and  connecting  canals. 

The    French    Government    has    for 
A  Neui  French  ^aovQ  than  twentv  vears  been  spend- 

Programme.  "    ~  ^ 

ing  great  sums,  not  so  much  in  the 
construction  of  new  waterways  as  in  the  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  existing  network 
of  canals  and  canalized  rivers.  About  a  month 
ago  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  new  canal 
bill  involving  the  expenditure  of  more  than  six 
hundred  and  fifty  million  francs,  partly  for  the' 
improvement  of  waterways,  but  mainly  for  the 
construction  of  new  ones.  The  measure  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  a  canal  connecting  the 
northern  coal  fields  with  Lorraine  ;  another  from 
the  river  Loire  to  the  Rhone  ;  and  a  third  from 
Marseilles  to  the  Rhone,  the  object  of  this  latter 


enterprise  being  to  put  Marseilles  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  compete  with  its  rapidly  growing  Italian 
rival,  Genoa. 


On  February  1 1  the  English  Gov- 
^"^Japan""''  eminent    published   the   terms  of  an 

alliance  that  has  been  formed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Japan  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  ''maintaining  the  independence  and 
territorial    intey-ritv   of  China  and   Korea,"  and 


LORD  LANSDOWNE,  BRITISH   FOREIGN  MINISTER. 

for  the  "securing  of  equal  opportunities  in  those 
countries  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all 
nations."  The  treaty  is  in  six  articles,  and  is 
signed  by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Japanese 
minister  to  England,  Baron  Hayashi.  In  the 
first  article  it  is  asserted  that  England  has  special 
interests  in  China,  and  that  Japan,  besides  its 
interests  in  China,  has  peculiar  ones  in  Korea. 
And  it  is  declared  that  either  England  or  Japan 
may  proceed  in  emergencies  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  seem  necessary  to  safeguard  its  in- 
terests in  those  countries.  Article  II.  provides 
that  if  either  England  or  Japan,  in  safeguarding 
such  interests,  should  become  involved  in  war 
with  another  power,  the  remaining  ally  will  be 
neutral  and  do  its  best  to  keep  additional  powers 
out  of  the  field  of  action.  If,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Ai'ticle  III.,  one  or  more  additional  pow- 
ers should  prove  hostile,  the  other  member  of 
this  contract  would  come  to  the  assistance  of  its 
ally.  Articles  IV.  and  V.  merely  avow  that 
the   allies  will  deal   frankly  and   in  good   faith 
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with  each  other,  and  Article  \'I.  declares  that 
the  agreement  is  to  last  for  five  years  or  longer 
if  either  ally  should  have  a  war  on  hand  when 
the  five-year  time  expires.  Put  in  a  concrete 
way,  this  treaty  means  that  in  case  of  strife  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  over  Korea,  France 
conid  not  bring  her  fleet  to  the  assistance  of 
Russia  without  the  result  that  England  would 
join  hands  with  Japan. 


The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be 
ofthi^Tteaty.  ^^at  the  intention  of  this  treaty  is  to 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment between  Russia  and  China  regarding  the 
occupation  of  Manciiuria  that  the  Russian  am- 
bassador,  M.  Paul  Lessar,  has  been  so  strenuously 
urging  at  Peking.  In  England  it  has  been  de- 
clared that  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  has  the 
moral  sanction  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  line  of  the  so-called  '-open, 
door  policy"  with  which  our  Government  has 
been  especially  identified.  AYhile  this  treaty  may 
have  the  effect  of  retarding  somewhat  the  plan  of 
formal  annexation  of  Manchuria  by  Russia,  and 
may  also  hamper  the  development  of  a  great  re- 
gion that  Russia  alone  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
position  to  open  up  to  peaceful  settlement  and 
profitable  commei-ce,  the  result  in  the  end  will 
be  just  the  same.  Nothing  can  keep  the  Rus- 
sians out  of  Manchuria.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
England  and  Japan  believe  that  within  five  years 
they  can  so  rehabilitate  China  and  promote  the 
reoganization  of  her  army  and  navy  as  to  enable 
the  Chinese  themselves  to  drive  the  Russian 
pioneers  back  from  ]\Iancliuria  ;  but  this  would 
not  seem  to  be  likely  if  one  is  to  judge  from 
those  accounts  of  actual  conditions  in  Manchuria 
that  recent  observers  have  brought  us, — such  ac- 
counts, for  instance,  as  those  so  vividly  given  by 
Senator  Beveridge  in  his  Saturday  Evening  Post 
articles.  Manchuria,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is 
no  part  of  China  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense, 
but  only  an  outlying  territory,  heretofore  scantily 
inhabited,  dominated  by  robber  bands  and  very 
loosely  and  imperfectly  controlled  by  the  Peking 
Government.  The  announcement  of  the  new 
treaty  had  a  somewhat  theatrical  effect,  and  it 
evidently  strengthened  the  British  Government 
at  home.  Outside  of  England,  however,  the 
opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  treaty  marked 
a  very  great  advance  for  Japan,  now  for  the  first 
time  received  in  alliance  by  a  European  power, 
while  not  bringing  any  corresponding  advantage 
to  England  itself.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  its 
immediate  practical  results  will  be  to  strengthen 
the  Japanese  in  Korea,  and  to  postpone  any  idea 
the  Russians  may  have  had  of  putting  other  pow- 
ers at  a  commercial  disadvantage  in  Manchuria. 


There  is  not  much  to  be  noted  about 
ffgw"     English  politics  in  general.  Lord  Rose- 

bery  has  been  making  speeches  in  pro- 
motion of  his  plans  to  reorganize  the  Libei-al  i)arty, 
but  his  new  leadership  makes  little  headway.  In 
spite  of  everything  said  against  him  at  home  and 
abroad,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  more  than  ever 
before,  was  last  month  the  recognized  leadei-  of 
British  politics, — the  man  of  courage,  force, 
enei'gy,  and  efficiency,  who  would  inevitably  be 


MR.   AND  MRS.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN. 

(From  a  snap  shot  taken  at  a  public  meeting  in  London.) 

prime  minister  if  Lord  Salisbury  should  die  or 
retire,  and  whose  vigor  dominates  the  present  ad- 
ministration, as  its  chief  shows  signs  of  growing 
old  and  apathetic.  Last  month  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  accoi'ded  a  great  banquet  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  tendered  the  freedom  of  the  city 
as  a  mark  of  special  favor  and  honor.  Various 
interesting  questions  of  domestic  legislation  are 
pending  in  Parliament,  but  not  much  will  be  ac- 
complished until  the  South  African  war  episode 
is  closed,  parties  are  to  some  extent  reorganized, 
and  a  fresh  Paiiiament  is  chosen  expressly  to  deal 
with  domestic  problems. 


Affairs 

in 
France. 


As  this  magazine  a.ppears,  France 
will  ba  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Victor 
Hugo.  The  most  n:iarked  feature  of  recent 
French  foreign  policy  has  been  the  cultivation  of 
close  relations  with  Italy.  The  general  parlia- 
mentary elections    do   not  come  off  until    May> 
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but  tlie  campaign  is  fairly  on.  At  about  tlie  be- 
ginning of  April  it  is  understood  that  President 
Loubet  is  to  visit  Russia,  the  foreign  minister, 
M.  Delcasse,  going  with  him.  The  present  re- 
publican regime  liolds  its  strength  well  ;  and  al- 
though the  combination  of  three  great  elements 
of  opposition — namely,  the  Nationalists,  the  So- 
cialists, and  the  clerical  and  monarchical  reac- 
tionists— will  make  the  election  fight  a  hard  one, 
we  believe  that  Premier  Waldeck- Rousseau  and 
his  supporters  will  gain  the  victory  they  have  so 
fairly  earned  by  their  excellent  conduct  of  af- 
fairs. Several  distinguished  Frenchmen  are  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  making- 
addresses,  and  reminding  us  most  pleasantly  of 
the  traditional  friendship  between  the  world's 
two  great  republics.  Especially  to  be  noted  is 
the  visit  of  the  eminent  diplomat  who  was  so 
prominent  in  The  Hague  conference,  and  who 
stands  so  firmly  for  high  ideals  in  national*  and 
international  life,  the  Baron  d'Estournelles,  who 
came,  among  other  things,  to  give  an  address  at 
Chicago  on  Washington's  birthday. 

„    ^.         It  is  reported  that  the  committee  of 

Pending  -    '■ 

Currency  the  House  oi  Representatives  on  cur- 
Questions.  j.gj^py  ^nd  banking  will  endeavor  at 
this  session  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  measure 
carrying  still  further  the  sound -money  legislation 
of  two  years  ago,  and  getting  rid  of  some  of  the 
weak  points  and  anomalies  that  remain  in  our 
monetary  system.  No  better  time  will  ever  come 
'for  such  action.  The  existing  relations  between 
our  two  kinds  of  metallic  currency  are  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  The  men  who  have  given  most 
thought  and  work  to  the  sound -money  question 
are  now  supporting  the  idea  that  the  law  should 
be  amended  to  make  gold  payable  for  silver  at 
the  will  of  the  holder.  A  part  of  this  plan 
would  be  to  reissue  the  silver  certificates  in  very 
small  denominations  (five  dollars  and  less),  and  to 
keep  other  paper  currency  m  denominations  of 
ten  dollars  and  greater.  The  silver  certificates 
would  then  be  payable  either  in  gold  or  silver  at 
the  will  of  the  person  offering  them  for  exchange. 
A  further  step  advocated  by  the  monetary  re- 
formers has  to  do  with  the  creation  of  an  elastic 
form  of  bank  currency.  It  is  evident  that  the 
present  plan  of  a  bank  currency  based  upon  bonds 
no  longer  meets  the  demands  of  the  situation. 
What  is  now  proposed  is  the  authorization  of  the 
issue  of  notes  by  national  banks  safeguarded  by 
a  guarantee  fund  in  other  ways  as  tested  in  the 
banking  experience  of  various  countries.  Such 
a  system  exists  in  Canada,  for  example,  and  is 
regarded  as  an  unqualified  success,  greatly  ad- 
vantageous to  borrowers  in  districts  remote  from 
the  chief  monetary  centers.      Tt  is  precisely  in  a 


time  like  this,  when  everything  goes  prosper- 
ously, that  it  is  the  part  of  statesmanship  to  make 
provision  for  the  future.  The  currency  reformers 
and  sound -money  men,  therefore,  cannot  from 
their  own  standpoint  perform  a  more  patriotic 
task  than  to  concentrate  their  best  efforts  just 
now  to  secure  action  by  Congress  that  will  re- 
move anomalies  and  perfect  the  gold  standard, 
and  that  will  provide  the  country  with  a  currency 
which,  while  safe,  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the 
changing  demands  of  trade. 

The  great  feature  last  month  of  the 
nuiH.Ti!!^,  Senate's  consideration  of  the  Philip- 
pine  question  was  Governor  Taft's 
testimony  before  the  committee  on  the  Philip- 
pines, which  occupied  several  days,  and  which 
covered  almost  every  phase  of  the  governmen- 
tal, military,  and  general  conditions  now  ex- 
isting in  the  islands.  In  the  main  this  testi- 
mony was  very  optimistic,  while  it  was  infused 
with  high  intelligence  and  evident  candor.  The 
proposal  to  make  a  tariff  reduction  of  25  per 
cent,  on  imports  from  the  Philippines  was  met 
with  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Foraker 
to  make  a  75  per  cent.  cut.  Governor  Taft  has 
urged  the  great  importance  of  giving  the  Philip- 
pine government  power  to  pass  corporation  laws, 
so  that  various  improvements  may  be  entered 
upon,  and  he  also  urged  the  immecliate  purchase 
of  the  agricultural  lands  held  by  the  friars.  The 
general  debate  in  the  Senate  took  a  very  wide 
range,  the  Democrats,  aided  by  Senator  Hoar, 
of  Massachusetts,  making  many  speeches  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  a  distinct  policy  looking  to 
the  future  independence  of  the  islands.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  at  least  that  the  whole  discus- 
sion has  shown  in  clearer  light  than  ever  the  ex- 
ceptionally capable  and  high-class  nature  of  the 
government  we  have  already  established  at  Ma- 
nila. 

We  are  glad  to  publish  in  this  num- 
^''"NoteT'^'   ^^^  ^^  article  descriptive  of  the  great 

services  of  President  Eliot  to  Harvard 
University  and  to  the  cause  of  educational  prog- 
ress in  the  United  States.  The  article  derives 
some  especial  timeliness  from  the  fact  that  Pi'esi- 
dent  Eliot  is  just  now  taking  several  weeks  for 
ah  extended  tour  of  the  country,  and  is  making  a 
number  of  addresses.  The  most  notable  educa- 
tional event  set  for  February  was  the  installation 
of  President  Remsen,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, at  Baltimore,  on  the  22nd, — an  occasion 
which  also  took  the  form  of  a  general  celebration 
of  the  first  twenty- five  years  of  the  university's 
existence.  On  page  280  are  portraits  of  four  men 
recently  appointed    as    college    presidents.      Dr. 
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Rev.  George  A.  Gates. 


Rev.  Henry  Hopkins.  Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley. 

FOUR  RECENTIjY-ELECTED  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS. 


Dr.  Edmund  J.  James. 


hlopkins,  of  Kansas  City,  who  succeeds  Dr. 
Carter,  at  Williams  College,  is  the  son  of  Mark 
Hopkins,  wlio  more  than  anybody  else  gave 
Williams  College  its  great  reputation.  His 
long  residence  in  the  West  gives  him  a  na- 
tional outlook.  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  who  has 
been  chosen  president  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, at  Evanston,  111.,  is  another  man  who  is 
equally  familiar  with  the  West  and  the  East. 
Though  of  Western  birth  and  education,  he  was 
for  a  long  time  a  prominent  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  for  some  years 
past  held  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell, — the  oldest  college 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
in  the  United  States, — has  called  to  the  presi- 
dency Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  known  of  the 
younger  leaders  in  the  Congregational  ministry, 
who,  like  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Williams,  and  so  many 
other  Congregational  ministers,  has  shown  special 
aptitude  for  educational  administration.  Dr. 
George  A.  Gates,  formerly  president  of  Iowa 
College,  will  hold  a  like  position  in  Pomona  Col- 
lege, at  Claremont,  Cal. 

Personal     The  anxious  sympathy  of  the  country 
Notes  of  j^^    ^^^(.    j.^    President    and    Mrs. 

Public  ...... 

Interest.  Roosevelt '  last  month  m  tlieir  vigils 
at  the  bedside  of  their  eldest  son,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr. ,  who  had  a  serious  attack  of 
pneumonia  at  Groton,  Mass.,  where  he  attends 
Doctor  Peabody's  famous  school  for  boys.  Hap- 
pily, good  care  and  a  good  constitution  pre- 
vailed over  the  malady,  and  after  a  few  days 
the  crisis  was  past  and  the  President  returned  in 


good  spirits  to  his  duties  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Shaw  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  first  of  February 
with  no  break  of  any  kind  in  the  continuity  of 
the  policies  in  general  that  Mr.  Gage  had  pur- 
sued. The  New  Jersey  Senatorial  contest  re- 
sulted in  the  selection  of  the  Hon.  John  F. 
Dryden,  widely  known  in  the  world  of  life  in- 
surance. Rear-Admiral  William  T.  Sampson, 
having  reached  the  age  limit,  was  put  on  the  re- 
tired list  of  tlie  navy  on  February  8.  His  health 
has  failed  beyond  recovery,  and  his  mental  con- 
dition has  precluded  any  knowledge  whatever 
on  his  part  of  the  great  Sampson- Schley  contro- 
versy that  has  been  raging  in  official  circles  and 
in  the  newspapers.  Unusual  honors  were  paid 
last  month  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  tlie  veteran  citizen  and  merchant,  Mr. 
Cliarles  L.  Tiffany,  who  had  reached  the  great 
age  of  ninety,  while  remaining  in  active  business. 
A  few  days  later — on  Feb.  18 — he  died  suddenly 
of  pneumonia.  Rear- Admiral  Kimberly  died  of 
heart  disease  late  in  January.  He  had  been  on 
the  retired  list  for  about  ten  years.  He  was  a 
yo'Ling  officer  under  Farragut  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  commanded  with  courage  and  heroism  at 
the  time  of  the  terrible  disaster  to  the  American 
squadron  on  the  Samoan  coast  in  1889.  The 
most  distinguished  foreign  name  in  our  obituary 
list  is  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  the  great 
English  administrator  and  diplomatist,  who  died 
at  his  home  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  February 
12.  His  career  is  .part  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  creditable  history  of  the  British  empire.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  versatility,  and  had  earned  a 
high  reputation  in  literature. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(.From  Januarii  -20  to  Fehruar\i  10,  1902.) 


SENATOR  JOHN   F.   DRYDEN,  OF  NEAV  JERSEY. 

(Who  succeeds  the  late  General  Sewell.) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

January  20. — President  Roosevelt  transmits  to  Con- 
gress the  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  rec- 
ommending acceptance  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company's 
oflfer  to  sell  its  holdings  and  rights  for  $40,000,000.... 
The  Senate  debates  the  department  of  Commerce  bill ; 
Mr.  Frye  (Rep.,  Me.)  introduces  his  ship  subsidy  bill 
The  House  debates  the  urgent  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill. 

January  21. — The  Senate  begins  debate  on  the  Philip- 
pine tariff  bill The  House  continues  debate  of  the 

urgent  deficiencj-  appropriation  bill. 

January   22. — The  Senate  considers  the  Department 

of  Commerce  bill The  House,  in  committee  of  the 

whole,  by  a  vote  of  123  to  100,  agrees  to  the  item  of 
$500,000  in  the  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill  for 
the  shelter  and  protection  of  soldiers  in  the  Philippines. 

January  23. — The  Senate  continues  consideration  of 

the  Department  of  Commerce  bill The  House  finishes 

consideration  of  the  urgent  deficiency  appropriation 
bill. 

January  24. — The  House  passes  the  urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  bill. 

January  28. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  to  establish  a 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor ;  Mr.  Spooner 
(Rep.,  Wis.)  introduces  a  substitute  for  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  bill,  giving  the  President  authority  to  choose  be- 
tween the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  routes. 

January  29.— The  Senate  continues  debate  of  the  Phil- 
ippine tariff  bill. 

January  30. — The  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.),  providing  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  respecting  the  Presidential  suc- 
cession, is  adopted The  House  passes  the  bill  for  a 

permanent  Census  Bureau. 

January  31.— The  Senate  discusses  the  bill  to  increase 

the  salaries  of  fedei-al  judges The  House  adopts  a 

resolution  for  an  investigation  of  the  treaty-making 
power. 

February  1.— The  House  passes  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  fire-arms,  opium,  and  liquor  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

February  3. — The  Senate  continues  discussion  of  the 
Philippine  tariff  bill  anrl  the  bill  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  fedei-al  judges The  Hou.se  considers  the  oleomar- 
garine bill. 

February  4. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hoar's  bill  inci-easing 
the  salaries  of  federal  judges  by  25  per  cent,  is  passed  ; 
consideration  of  the  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
is  begun;  Mi-.  Dryden  (Rep.,  N.  J.)  takes  his  seat.... 
The  House  continues  debate  of  the  oleomargarine  bill. 

February  5. — The  Senate  passes  the  urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  bill ;  Senator  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.)  intro- 
duces a  bill  increasing  the  salaries  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  $7,500,  and  the  salaries  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  to 
$15,000  each. 

February  6. — The  House  considers  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

February  7. — The  Senate  passes  the  pension  appro- 
priation bill The  House  passes  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  appropriation  bill  ($25,171,969). 

February  10.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Foraker  (Rep.  O.) 
offers  an  amendment  to  the  Philippine  tariff  bill  pro- 
viding that  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  duties  shall 
be  levied In  the  House,  general  debate  of  the  oleo- 
margarine bill  is  closed. 

February  11. — The  resolution  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.),  providing  for  a  change 

in  inauguration  day,  is  adopted The  House  adopts 

several  amendments  to  the  oleomargarine  bill. 

February  12. — The  House  passes  the  oleomargarine 
bill. 

February  13. — The  House  unanimously  adopts  a  reso- 
lution favoring  the  election  of  Senators  by  popular 
vote. 

February  14.— The  Senate  considers  the  bill  for  a  per- 
manent Census  Bureau.... In  the  House,  Mr.  Wheeler 
(Dem.,  Ky.)  attacks  the  Government's  foreign  policy. 

February  15. — The  Senate  continues  discussion  of  the 
Census  Bureau  bill. 
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KING'S  WHARF  AND  CUSTOM-HOUSE,  CHARLOTTE  AMALIE, 
ST.  THOMAS. 

(Included  in  the  Danish  cession  to  the  United  States.) 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

January  21. — Rear-Admiral  Schley's  appeal  from  the 
liiidings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  is  presented  to  Pi*esi- 

dent  Roosevelt President  Roosevelt  nominates  Dr. 

P.  M.  Rixey  for  surgeon-general  of  the  navy The 

Iowa  Legislature  reelects  Senators  Allison  and  DoUi- 
vt'r Governor  Taft  returns  from  the  Philippines. 

January  23. — Republican  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  nominate  John  F.  Dryden  to  succeed  Gen- 
eral Sewell  as  United  States  Senator Mayor  Low  de- 
clares that  the  Sunday-closing  provisions  of  the  Raines 
law  are  enforced  in  New  York  City,  but  not  at  the 
risk  of  neglecting  other  laws. 

January  24. — A  caucus  of  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  decides  that  it  has  no  power 
to  promulgate  a  platform  of  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party A  coroner's  jury  finds  the  New  York 

Central  Railroad  officials  responsible  for  the  tunnel 
collision  in  New  York  City  which  caused  the  deaths  of 
17  persons  on  January  8. 

February  1. — Ex-Gov.  Le.slie  M.  Shaw,  of  Iowa,  takes 
the  oath  of  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  suc- 
ceeding Lyman  J.  Gage,  resigned. 

February  6. — The  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, by  a  vote  of  31  to  30,  defeats  a  suffrage  plan  con- 
taining the  so-called  "grandfather  clause." 

February  7. — The  New  York  State  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  make  a  report  censuring  the  New  York 
Central  officials  for  the  fatal  accident  in  the  Park  Ave- 
nue tunnel.  New  York  City,  on  January  8,  and  recom- 
mending changes  in  the  system. 

February  8. — Rear-Admii'al  William  T.  Sampson,  hav- 
ing reached  the  age  limit,  Is  placed  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  navy. 

POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

January  20. — In  a  battle  in  the  harbor  of  Panama  be- 
tween Colombian  naval  vessels  and  insurgent  .ships, 
General  Alban,  the  governor  of  Panama,  is  killed,  and 
one  ship  on  each  side  is  sunk. 

January  21. — The  French  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  184  to 
53,  indorses  the  decree  making  attendance  at  mass  op- 
tional in  the  navy. 

January  22. — The  Spanish  minister  of  finance  intro- 
duces a  bill  in  the  Cortes  giving  note-issuing  power  to 
the-  Bank  of  Spain. 


January  23.— The  question  of  Irish  land  grievances  is 

discussed  in   the   British    House  of  Cojnmons The 

French  Chamber  of  Deputies  finishes  discussion  of  the 
Foreign  Office  estimate. 

January  24.— In  the  British  House  of  Commons  an 
amendment  to  the  address  to  the  throne,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Redmond  and  relating  to  the  Irish  land  question, 

is  defeated  by  103  votes A  lunatic  attempts  to  kill 

King  George  of  Greece. 

January  25.— The  London  County  Council  authorizes 
the  issue  of  £3,000,000  ($15,000,000)  in  3  per  cent,  bonds 
for  municipal  improvements. 

January  28. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts 
the  waterways  bill,  appropriating  6(52,500,000  francs 
($132,500,000)  for  improvements  in  existing  canals,  the 
construction  of  new  canals,  and   the  improvement  of 

deep-water  harbors Emperor  William  presents  the 

yachts  Meteor  and  Comet  to  the  German  navy. 

January  29. — It  is  announced  that  the  Spanish  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture,  Seiior  Villanueva,  has  resigned.... 
The  B''rench  Chamber  of  Deputies  discusses  a  bill  for 

an  eight-hour  day  in  mines The  German  Reichstag 

continues  discu.ssion  of  the  tariff  bill. 

January  30. — Catholic  and  Socialist  Depnties  cause 
a  disturbance  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Belgian  Chamber. 

January  31. — In  tlie  British  House  of  Commons  a 
supplementary  army  estimate  of  £5,000,000  is  intro- 
duced, bringing  the  cost  of  tlie  Boer  war  for  the  current 
year  up  to  £61,070,000  ($305,350,000). 

February  4. — The  Parliament  of  Queenstown  is  dis- 

.solved Ninety-four  Colombian   insurgent  prisoners 

surprise  and  kill  seventeen  of  their  guards  at  Fort 
Boca,  Cartagena,  and  make  their  escape. 

February  5. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by 
a  vote  of  338  to  219,  adopts  a  bill  providing  for  a  nine- 
hour  day  at  coal-pits,  to  be  reduced  after  two  years  to 
eight  and  one-half  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  another  two 
years  to  eight  hours. 

February  7. — Minister  of  Justice  David  Mills,  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  is  appointed  a  j<idge  of  the  Cana- 
dian Supreme  Court ;  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  is  taken 
by  Solicitor-General  Fitzpatrick. 

February  10.— The  application  of  certain  anti-ritnal- 
ists  for  a  mandamus  to 
prevent  the  confirmation 
of  Canon  Gore  as  Bishop 
of  Worcester  is  denied  by 
the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of 
England. 

February  13.— The  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  is 
opened. 

February  15.  — The 
British  army  estimates 
show  a  decrease  of  £23,- 
230,000  ($116,150,000)  in 
war  expenses. 

INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 

January  20. — The  Su- 
gar Bounty  Conference 
reassembles  at  Brussels. 

The  French  Chamber 

of  Deputies  debates  the 


MR.  CHARLES  L.  TIFFANY. 

(An  eminent  New  York  busi- 
ness man,  whose  ninetieth 
birthday  was  celebrated  on 
Feb.  15.  He  died  on  the  18th.) 
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failure  of  The  Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal  to  act  in  the 
case  of  the  Transvaal. 

January  21. — The  German  foreign  office  denies  that 
Germany  either  i)roposed  or  in  any  way  supported  a 
proposition  for  intervention  before  or  during  the  Span- 
ish-American War. 

January  32. — It  is  officially  stated  that  the  policy  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  to  pre- 
serve British  ascendancy  tliere The  foreign  ministers 

at  Peliing  present  credentials  to  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
pi'ess  Dowager  of  China. 

January  23. — The  Bagdad  Railway  convention  is 
signed  at  Constantinople. 

January  24. — A  treaty  ceding  the  Danish  West  Indies 
to  the  United  States  is  signed  at  Washington  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 


THE  LATE  SIR  ELt,lS  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 

January  27. — Interpellations  on  the  evacuation  of 
Manchuria  by  Russia  and  an  understanding  as  to  Korea 

are  brought  forward  in  the  Japanese  Diet The  Prince 

of  Wales  is  present  at  the  celebration  of  Empire  Wil- 
liam's birthday  at  Berlin. 

January  28. — The  Pan-American  Conference  at  Mexi- 
co approves  the  creation  of  an  international  sanitary 
bureau,  with  headquarters  at  Washington. 

January-  29. — The  Newfoundland  government  under- 
takes to  renew  the  fishing  rights  modus  vivcndl  with 
France. 

January  31. — The  Pan-American  Conference  at  Mexico 
is  closed. 

February  4. — From  papers  made  public  by  the  British 
Government,  it  appears  that  Holland's  offer  of  media- 
tion in  the  South  African  war  was  declined. 

February  9. — The  Duke  of  Almodovar,  Spanish  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  is  authorized  by  a  cabinet 
council  to  sign  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  United 
States. 


February  10. — The  British  Government  denies  any 
intention  of  giving  up  Wei-Hai-Wei,  but  admits  that 

the  troops  will    be    withdrawn The    sugar-bounty 

countries  of  Europe  are  alarmed  by  Great  Britain's 
threat  to  impose  countervailing  duties. 

February  11. — An  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  China  and  Korea,  is 
announced  in  London In  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons I>ord  Cranborne  denies  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  to  hamper  the  United  States  in  the 
war  with  Spain  ;  the  German  Government  publishes 
the  telegrams  sent  from  Washington  by  Dr.  von  Holle- 
ben  in  April,  1S98. 

February  13.— Both  houses  of  the  British  Parliament 
debate  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty. 

February  14. — An  official  statement  of  the  Russian 
Government  declares  that  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance 
is  agreeable  to  Russia. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

January  20. — The  New  Zealand  Government,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  cable  message  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is 
raising  a  further  contingent  of  1,000  men  for  South 
Africa Loi'd  Kitchener,  in  a  telegram,  says  that  dur- 
ing the  past  week  continuous  rains  everywhere  have 

interrupted  operations Lord  Methuen  overtakes  a 

Boer  commando  near  Boschpoort,  and  after  a  running 
fight  of  eight  miles,  captures  the  whole  laager  ;  he  takes 
24  prisoners,  19  rifles,  53  horses,  65  wagons,  26  carts,  650 
trek  oxen,  and  1,280  cattle. 

January  21. — Colonel  Ternan  captures  a  commando  of 
Boers  in  charge  of  grain,  stock,  and  80  wagons  near 
Ijadybrand,  and  burns  the  grain. 

January  22. — A  party  of  25  Imperial  Yeomanry  are 
surprised  at  I^indriquespruit,  and  obliged  to  surrender 

after  a  stubborn  resistance The  blockhouse  system 

is  now  complete  from  Klerksdorp  to  Zeerust Com- 
mandant Beyers  forces  his  way  into  the  concentration 
camp  near  Pietersburg,  and  carries  off  a  large  number 
of  surrendered  burghers. 

January  25.— The  National  Scoiits  capture  Comman- 
dant Hans  Botha  and  11  armed  Boers  near  Welverdieu. 

January  26. — Lord  Kitchener  reports  that  Gen.  B. 
Viljoen  and  two  of  his  aids-de-camp  have  been  cap- 
tured near  Lydenburg,  in  the  Transvaal. 

January  27.— The  governor  of  Natal  announces  that 
for  the  future  all  Natal  rebels  will  be  tried  by  court- 
martial. 

January  28.— At  a  fight  at  Abraham's  Kraal,  Lieut.- 
Col.  du  Moulin  is  killed,  with  8  men  of  the  Sussex  regi- 
ment, and  7  men  wounded. 

January  31. —A  summary  of  losses  published  by  the 
British  Government  shows  that  the  total  reduction  of 
the  British  forces  in  South  Africa  to  date  is  25,305 
men  ;  the  total  of  the  casualties,  including  surviving 
wounded,  is  5,240  officers  and  100,701  men. 

February  5.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  a  surprise  of 
Delarey's  troops,  7  men  being  killed  and  131  captured. 

February  7.— The  capture  of  the  Boer  Commandant 
Marais  by  the  British  troops  is  announced. 

February  9.— The  Boer  General  De  Wet  again  escapes 
through  the  British  lines. 

February  10.— Lord  Kitchener's  weekly  report  shows 
heavy  losses  on  both  sides. 
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ADMIRAL,  COUNT  VON   BAUDTSSIN. 

(In  command  of  the  German  imperial  yacht  Holienzollern.) 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

January  21. — Prof.  Edmund  J.  James  is  chosen  to  the 
presidency  of  Northwestern  University. 

January  22. — Memoi'ial  services  for  Queen  Victoria 
are  held  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere  in  England. 

Janiiary  23.— M.  Chevillard  is  admitted  to  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

January  24. — A  coal-mine  explosion  at  Lost  Creek, 
Iowa,  kills  many  miners. 

January  25.— The  heirs  of  Peter  Cooper  make  a  gift 
of  $300,000  to  Cooper  Union,  in  New  York  Citj^  in  addi- 
tion to  the  gift  of  a  like  sum  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

January  27. — An  explosion  of  dynamite  stoi'ed  in  con- 
nection with  work  on  the  Rapid  Transit  subway  in  New 
York  City  kills  six  people,  injures  about  one  hundred, 
and  does  great  damage  to  hotels  and  other  buildings  in 
the  vicinity. 

January  28.— The  Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  elected  president  of  Iowa  College,  at 

Grinnell,  low^a The  entire  street-railway  system  of 

Vienna  is  changed  from  horse  to  electric  traction 

M.  Santos-Dumont  makes  two  successful  trials  of  his 
airship  at  Monte  Carlo. 

January  29.— Seventy-one  cases  of  smallpox  are  re- 
ported in  London Andrew  Carnegie  formally  tran.s- 

fers  $10,000,000  of  registered  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 


United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie   Institution   at  Washington  ;    Dr.    Daniel   C. 

Gilman  is  elected  president  of  the  institution The 

birthday  of  President  McKinley  is  observed  in  many 
places. 

January  31. — The  steamship  companies  whose  .ships 
ply  between  American  and  British  ports  announce  an 
agreement  to  maintain  a  minimum  ocean  freight  rate 
on  grain,  flour,  and  provisions. 

February  1. — A  gas  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  at 
Hondo,  Mexico,  cau.ses  the  death  of  about  one  hundred 

men It  is  aiuiounced  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  has 

promised  to  give  Harvard  University  $1,000,000,  on  con- 
dition that  half  that  sum  be  secured  from  other 
sources. 

February  2  — Fire  destroys  property  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  to  the  value  of  about  $4,000,000. 

February  8. — The  French  ship  Chanaral  is  wrecked 
on  the  Brittany  coast,  and  21  lives  are  lost. 

February  7. — A  special  train  maintains  an  average 
speed  of  67.5  miles  an  hour  between  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia,  the  distance  of  90.2  miles  being  covered 
in  one  hour  and  24  minutes. 

February  9. — A  large  part  of  the  business  section  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  including  the  most  important  public 
buildings,  is  destroyed  by  fire  ;  the  property  loss  is  es- 
timated at  $7,000,000  ;  one  thousand  families  are  made 
homeless. .  ..Fire  in  a  St.  Louis  lodging-house  causes 

the    death    of    11    persons President    Roosevelt    is 

called  to  Groton,  Mass.,  by  the  .serious  illness  of  his 
son,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

February  10. — The  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  re- 
main in  close  attendance  on  their  son,  who  is  ill  with 

pneumonia  at  Groton,  Mass The  City  Savings  Bank 

of  Detroit,  Mich.,  closes  its  doors Propei'ty  to  the 

value  of  more  than  $1,000,000  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

February  11. — King  Edward  holds  his  first  levee  in 
London. 

Februai-y  12.— Emperor  William's  yacht,  the  Hohen- 
zollern,  arrives  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

February  13. — The  condition  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  ill  with  pneumonia  at  Groton,  Mass.,  is  sufficiently 
improved  to  permit  the 
President  to  return  to 
Washine;ton. 

February  14. — T  r  o  o  p  s 
fire  on  strikers  at  Trieste 
and  kill  six. 

February  15.  —  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  sails 
from  Bremerhaven  for 
the  United  States  ;  it  is 
announced  that  his  tour 
in  this  country  will  com- 
prise the  following  en- 
gagements : 

February  22.— Arrival 
in  New  York  Harbor  on 
board  the  Kronprinz 
Wilhelm;  visits  to  be  ex- 
changed with  the  Presi- 
dent's delegates  and 
Mayor  Low,  of  New  York 
City. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

(Whose  illness  in  February 
called  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  Groton, 
Mass.) 
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February  23.— Visit  to  General  Grant's  tomb;  depar- 
tui-e  for  Washington. 

February  24. — Arrival  in  Washington  ;  dinner  at  the 
White  House ;  departure  of  the  President  and  the 
prince  for  New  York. 

February  25. — Launching  of  the  Emperor  William's 
yacht,  the  Meteor,  at  Shooter's  Island  ;  dinner  of  Mayor 
Low  to  the  prince,  followed  by  gala  opera  performance 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  City. 

February  26. — Torchlight  parade  of  United  German 
Societies  in  New  York  City  ;  departure  for  Washington. 

February  27. — Arrival  in  Washington  ;  attendance  at 
memorial  exercises  to  President  McKinley  ;  visit  to 
Mount  Vernon. 

February  28. — Visit  to  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

March  1. — Leave  Washington  12:30  a.m.  Across  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  and  through  Johnstown  by  day- 
light. Arrive  at  Pittsburgh  at  11 :30  A.M..  at  Columbus 
at  4:40  P.M.,  at  Cincinatti  8  P.M.  Short  stops  at  each 
place. 

March  2. — Arrive  at  Chattanooga  7  A.M.  Three  hours 
and  a  half  for  trip  to  Lookout  Mountain.  Arrive  at 
Nashville  2:30  P.M.,  at  Louisville  7:45  P.M.,  at  Indiana- 
polis 10:55  P.M.     Short  stops  at  each  place. 

March  3.— Arrive  at  St.  Louis  at  7  A.M.  Four  hours' 
stay.  Arrive  at  Chicago  6:30  P.M.  Monday  night  iu 
Chicago. 

March  4. — Trip  from  Chicago  to  ^Milwaukee,  staying 
in  Milwaukee  from  4  P.M.  to  10  p.  M.,  then  starting  on 
journej'  eastward. 

March  5. — Arrive  at  Buffalo  1:45  P.M.,  at  Niagara 
Falls  8:45  P.M.  (two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes'  staj'). 
Arrive  at  Rochester  8: 15  P.M.,  at  Syracuse  10: 25  P.M. 

March  6. — Arrive  at  Boston  10  A.M.  Day  and  evening 
in  Boston. 

March  7.— Leave  Boston  2  A.M.  Arrive  at  Albany 
8:30  A.M.,  for  two  hours'  stop.  Arrive  at  West  Point 
2  P.M.,  for  two  hours'  stop.    Arrive  at  New  York  5:45  P.M. 

March  8. — In  the  evening  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  din- 
ner of  the  German  Society  of  New  York  in  honor  of 
Prince  Henry. 

March  9. — In  the  morning  religious  services  on  boai'd 
the  HohenzoUern.  In  the  evening,  visit  of  the  prince 
and  his  suite  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

March  10. — Trip  to  Philadelphia  and  return,  staying 
in  Philadelphia  from  10:20  A.M.  to  3:30  P.M. 

March  11. — Farewell  visits  and  departure. 


OBITUARY. 

January  20.— Ex  -  Representative  Cornelius  A.  Cad- 
mus, of  New  Jersey,  58 Camilla  Urso,  the  eminent 

violinist,  60 Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  British  poet,  98 

Anna  Northend  Benjamin,  the  American  newspaper 
correspondent,  27. 

January  21.— Dr.  Hugo  von  Ziemssen,  former  privy 
councillor  of  Germany,  72. 

January  22.— J.  Ward  Dean,  editor  of  the  Ncir  Etuj- 
land  Historical  and  Oencalotjlcal  Register,  85. 

January  26.— Gen.  Harrison  C.  Hobart,  one  of  the 
men  who  planned  the  famous  tunnel  escape  from  Libby 

Prison  in  the  Civil  War,  82 Rev.  A.  B.    Davidson, 

D.D.,  the  eminent  Hebrew  .scholar  of  Scotland,  62. 

January  28. — Eugene  Dupont,  president  of  the  well- 
known   Delaware  powder -manufacturing  firm,  61 

Reai'-Admiral  Lewis  A.  Kimberly,  L^.S.N.,  retired,  72. 
. . . .  Werkner  Luckow,  a  newspaper  and  magazine  illus- 
trator, 29. 

January  30.— Rev.  Alfred  Brashear  Miller,  D.D.,  for 
forty-one  years  president  of  Waynesburg  (Penn.)  Col- 
lege, 72 Dr.  Charles  H.  Burnett,  a  prominent  aurist 

of  Philadelphia,    61 Ex-Representative    Charles    F. 

Sprague,  of  Mas.sachusetts,  45 Benjamin  F.  Irwin,  a 

pioneer  of  Sangamon  County,  111.,  80. 

January  81. — Prof.  William  G.  Williams,  of  Ohio 
Wesleyau  University,  80  ... .  Gen.  Frangois  Charles 
du  Barail,  former  French  minister  of  war,  82 ... . 
Col.  Saunders  D.  Bruce,  a  well-known  American  turf- 
man, 77. 

Febi'uary  4.— David  Adams  Warden,  one  of  the  old- 
est musicians  of  Philadelphia,  87. 

Februai'y  7. — Thomas  Sidne}'  Cooper,  the  English 
painter,   who    exhibited  at   the    Royal   Academy    for 

sixty-seven     consecutive    years,     99 Dr.     Paul      F. 

Munde,  the  eminent  gynecologist  of  New  York  City, 
56. 

February  9. — Gen.  William  McMillin,  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  72. 

February  12. — The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava, 
the  distinguished  British  diplomat,  formerly  Gov- 
ernor-General   of   Canada,  76 Ex- Judge  Daniel  A. 

Dickinson   of  the  Minnesota   Supreme    Court,    68 

Prof.  Sylvester  Waterhouse,  for  forty  years  a  teacher 
of  Greek  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
70. 

February  13. — Ex-Gov.  Robert  Burns  Lindsay,  of  Ala- 
bama, 78. 


CABIN  OH  DECK  PLAN  OF  EMPEKUU  WILLIAM'S  AMERICAN-BUILT  YACHT  "METEOR." 


CURRENT   HISTORY   IN    CARTOONS, 


4m 


Cuba  :  "  Pahdon  me ;  but  would  you  ge'mmen  move  aside  so's  I  could  get  in  ?  "—From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 


Cuba  :  "  Say,  mister,  please  let  nie  hook  on  ?  " 
From  the  Ohio  State  Jimrnal  (Columbus). 


THE  HOUGH   RIDER  TO  THE  RESCUB. 

From  the  Jonrnal  (Minneapolis). 
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England :  "  Ha !    I  discovtr  ii  rival.    I  have  been  undone ! " 
From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 


he'll  be  toeir  valentine. 

There's  room  for  every  Cupid's  dart 
In  Uncle  Sam's  expansive  heart. 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


Uncle  Sam  :  "  I  don't  care  if  it's  Panama  or  Nicaragua; 
must  dig  something." 

From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia). 
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Porto  Rico  :  "  Wonder  if  she  'spects  independence  or  tariff  reform?  " 
From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 


CHARLES   WILLIAM    ELIOT,    PRESIDENT   OF 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 


BY  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS. 


THEODORE  ROOSEYELT,  then  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States  and  now  its 
President,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  speaking  at 
the  Harvard  Commencement  dinner  in  1901,  said 
that  perliaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  tlie 
work  done  at  Haiward  University  by  its  presi- 
dent, C.  W.  Eliot,  was  tlie  way  in  wliich  lie  has 
made  it  thoroughly  national  and  thorough ly  demo- 
cratic in  character. 

The  president  of  Yale  University,  .\rtliur  T. 
Hadley,  at  a  dinner  of  Harvard  graduates  in 
1900,  said  :  ' '  I  wish  to  propose  to  you  the  health 
of  President  Eliot,  who,  by  his  work,  his  example, 
his  thought,' and  his  fearlessness,  has  given  every 
educational  institution  the  right  to  claim  him." 

In  these  cordial  words  of  President  Hadley, 
the  estimate  of  President  Eliot  as  an  educator, 
commonly  held  by  his  colaborers  in  the  noble 
teaching  profession,  is  voiced.  Obviously,  a  man 
so  higlily  esteemed  by  men  so  eminent  as  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Hadley  should  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  all  men.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  probably  few  men  of  equal 
length  of  public  service  and  grade  of  character  in 
the  nation  so  misunderstood  or  underrated  bv  the 
public,  as  the  veteran  but  virile  president. 

He  lias  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  see 
the  theory  of  education  which  he  lias  championed 
at  Harvard  triumph,  and  to  have  it  conceded  by 
those  competent  to  judge  that  no  other  person  in 
the  history  of  American  education,  save  Horace 
Mann,  has  so  deeply  stamped  his  ideals  on  our 
scheme  of  popular  education.  Like  j\Iann,  he 
lias  had  to  fight  to  win  ;  and  he  has  had  to  fight 
against  much  the  same  conservative  forces.  Dur- 
ing the  struggle  he  has  known 

"Many  a  grim  and  haggard  day- 
Many  a  night  of  starless  skies." 

Mann's  statue  stands  side  by  side  with  Daniel 
AYebster's  in  front  of  the  State  capitol  of  Massa- 
chusetts to-day.  Possibly  the  time  will  come 
when  Eliot's  and  Hoar's  also  will.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  old  commonwealth 
keeps  producing,  generation  after  generation,  pub- 
licists like  Webster  and  Hoar  and  educators  like 
Mann  and  Eliot. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  by  laying  the  foundations 
of   the   University   of    Yirginia  ;    John   Witlier- 


spoon,  of  Princeton,  by  his  brilliant  playing  of 
the  dual  role  of  college  executive  and  patriot  ; 
Eliphalet  Nott,  of  Union,  Francis  Wayland,  of 
Brown,  and  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams,  by  their 
inspiring  personal  influence  on  young  men  ; 
James  Mc(,'osh,  by  iiis  success  in  building  up  the 
resources  of  Princeton  through  impressing  men 
of  wealth  with  their  duties  as  stewards  ;  and 
Henry  Barnard,  by  his  pioneer  work  as  journal- 
ist for  the  profession,  have  all  played  conspicuous 
parts  in  the  liistory  of  American  education.  But 
Horace  Mann  and  C.  AY.  Eliot, — the  one  by  his 
influence  on  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
the  other  by  his  influence  on  the  universities, 
colleges,  and  secondary  schools  of  the  country, — 
have  a  sum  total  of  achievement  credited  to  them 
which  rightly  puts  them  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
the  class  of  constructive  educators. 

Since  he  was  inaugurated  president  of  Har- 
vard University  in  October,  1869,  then  only 
thirty -five  years  old,  Mr.  Eliot  has  seen  a  gen- 
eration of  public  men  pass  away.  So  that  to-day 
he  speaks  with  the  autliority  of  age  as  well  as 
that  of  station.  Of  the  Corporation  and  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Harvard  in  1869  he  is  the  only  survivor. 
Of  New  England  representatives  in  tlie  United 
States  Congress  when  he  entered  upon  his  re- 
sponsible career,  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  are  the  best- known 
survivors.  Of  the  great  group  of  New  p]ngland 
authors  then  regnant,  only  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  T.  W.  Higginson  re- 
main. Of  notable  educators,  the  distrust  and 
condemnation  of  some  of  whom  he  early  was 
made  to  know  because  of  his  spirit  of  inno\  ation 
and  reconstruction,  Theodore  .Woolsey  and  Xoah 
Porter,  of  Yale,  Julius  H.  Seelye,  of  Amherst, 
Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams,  Frederick  A.  P. 
Barnard,  of  Columbia,  and  James  McCosh,  of 
Princeton,  have  died  ;  and  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  Andrew  D.  AYhite,  of  Corneil, 
and  Cliarles  K.  Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  have  i-e- 
tired.  The  only  college  or  university  executives 
in  the  country  with  a  national  reputation  whose 
terms  of  office  approach  his  in  length  are  James 
B.  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Cyrus  Nortlirop,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  is  the  nestor  of  American  educators. 

in  venturing  to  appraise  such  a  career  as  Presi- 
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•dent  Eliot's,  one  realizes  at  the  outset  that  it  has 
been  long  enough  and  constant  enough  in  its  aim 
to  provide  suflicient  ilata  for  an  appraisal.  Vig- 
orous in  health  and  ambitious  lor  further  service 
as  the  man  still  is,  and  fruitful  and  effective  as 
he  bids  fair  to  be  for  many  years  to  come,  he 
M'ill  not  alter  in  essential  attributes  of  character. 
He  may  reveal  to  tlic  many  some  of  those  ele- 
ments of  his  character  hitherto  seen  only  by  the 
few.  Rut  the  flower  and  the  fruit  will  be  but 
the  certain  product  of  roots  that  long  ago  struck 
deep  in  rich  soil,  and  of  a  trunk  and  brandies 
that  long  since  were  clearly  defined  against  the 
sky. 

It  is  a  useless,  but  none  tlie  less  tempting, 
venture  of  the  imagination  to  try  and  conceive 
what  would  have  been  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
United  States — and  in  Mew  England  especially 
— had  Phillips  Brooks  not  failed  as  a  school- 
teacher and  then  entered  the  ministry  of  tlie 
(/hui'cli  to  play  the  part  of  a  Liberal  propliet.  It 
is  equally  tempting  and  futile  to  imagine  how  dif- 
ferent the  history  of  Harvard  University  and  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  might  have 
been  had  Charles  William  Eliot  accepted  an  offer 
of  a  salary  (large  for  the  times  and  for  one  so 
young)  of  $5,000  a  year  as  treasurer  of  a  large 
cotton  manufacturing  establishment  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  offered  to  him  shortly  after  his  graduation 
from  Harvard  in  1853.  Thus  early  in  his  life 
had  wise  men  detected  in  him  latent  capacities 
as  an  administrator.  But  the  youth  had  ancestors 
and  kinsfolk  who  wei"e  friends  of  and  exponents 
of  learning,  as  well  as  ancestors  wlio  were  suc- 
cessful merchants.  Several  of  them  had  been 
clergymen  ;  not  a  few  had  been  donors  to  Har- 
vard ;  all  had  been  lovers  of  the  humanities.  His 
father,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  had  been  the  pa- 
tron of  fine  music  in  Boston,  and  a  friend  of  the 
•discharged  prisoner  when  discharged  prisoners 
had  fewer  friends  even  than  they  have  to-day. 
Both  his  uncle,  after  whom  he  was  named,  and 
his  father  had  studied  theology  ;  and  his  only  liv- 
ing son.  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  President  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  well  maintains 
the  family  tradition  and  spirit  to-day.  Service 
of  humanity  through  the  ministry  of  a  learned 
profession,  therefore,  was  an  ideal  present  in  the 
home  in  which  the  youth  was  simply,  piously,  and 
nobly  reared.  Hence  it  is  not  altogether  supris- 
ing  that  lie  chose  the  profession  of  educator  and 
.not  the  calling  of  treasurer  of  a  cotton  mill. 

From  1854  to  1858  he  served  as  tutor  in 
"mathematics  at  Harvard  while  studying  advanced 
■chemistry  with  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke.  From  1858 
to  1863  he  was- assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
and  chemistry  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Harvard.      During   1863-65    he  was   in   Europe 


studying  chemistry  and  investigating  the  educa- 
tional methods  of  the  European  schools.  From 
1865  to  1869,  when  he  was  called  to  Harvard  as 
president,  he  was  professor  of  analytical  chemis- 
try in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

It  was  while  busy  teaching  chemistry, — and 
busy,  also,  with  speculations  as  to  how  the  new 
scientific  thought  was  to  modify  and  transform 
perchance  educational  ideals  and  methods, — tliat 
Professor  Eliot  found  himself,  in  1868,  compelled, 
as  an  alumnus,  to  face  the  pi'oblem  of  the  future 
of  Harvard.  The  Rev.  Tliomas  Hill,  D.D.,  the 
pi-esident,  had  resigned. 

Tlie  honor  of  presiding  over  the  destinies  of 
Harvai'd  even  in  those  days,  when  the  educator's 
rank  in  the  community  was  not  as  higli  as  it  is 
now,  was  not  one  to  go  a-begging.  Tradition 
called  for  a  safe,  reputal)le  clergyman  such  as 
Presidents  Walker  or  Hill,  or  a  man  of  eminence 
in  public  life  such  as  Presidents  Everett  and 
Quincy,  had  been.  Tlie  idea  of  choosing  a  youth 
of  thirty- five,  a  scientist  (then  a  term  suspected 
somewhat  even  by  Liberals),  wIiq  was  untried  as  an 
administrator,  shocked  the  Conservatives.  Early 
in  the  campaign  champions  of  Professor  Eliot  had 
appeared.  He  had  powerful  backing  of  various 
sorts.  He  had  written  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
(February  and  March,  1869)  articles  on  the  New 
Education,  which  had  disclosed  to  the  public  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best  thought  on 
education  in  European  circles,  while  his  candor 
in  pointing  out  defects  in  American  education 
revealed  a  quality  of  mind  not  very  common  in 
the  country  at  the  time  or  now,  and  to  be  re- 
vealed by  him  many  times  afterward  in  his 
speeches  and  writings. 

In  view  of  the  choice  that  was  made,  and  in 
view  of  the  fame  which  John  Fiske  won  later  in 
his  life,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  back  to  one  of 
his  earliest  communications  to  Tlie  Nation,  wvitlen 
in  1868,  when  he  was  a  graduate  student  at 
Harvard,  in  which  unsigned  editorial  on  the  sit- 
uation at  Harvard  he  warned  those  responsible 
for  the  choice  of  president  against  selecting  either 
a  Philistine,  a  Tory,  a  Radical,  or  a  Sectarian. 

Decision  of  the  matter  rested,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  the  Corporation, — six  men,  all  ad- 
vanced in  year's,  and  therefore  inclined  to  be 
conservative.  They  chose  young  Professor  Eliot. 
The  Board  of  Overseers,  made  up  of  thirty  of 
the  alumni,  refused  to  ratify  the  choice.  The 
Corporation  refused  to  recede,  and  again  named 
Mr.  Eliot.  Then -the  Board  of  Overseers  capitu- 
lated, but  not  gracefully,  and  at  the  next  Com- 
mencement dinner  •  the  young  president  had  a 
cool  reception. 

No  sooner  was  he  elected  —  in  May,  1869 — 
and  inaugurated — in  October — than  the  work  of 
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construction  and  coordination  at  Har- 
vard began  For  it  is  as  a  construct- 
or,—  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed, 
as  an  iconoclast  and  destroyer, — that 
President  P]liot  rightly  says  he  cares 
to  be  (and  surely  will  be)  remembered. 
Departments  of  the  university  like  the 
Medical  School,  independent  of  the 
university  in  matters  too  vital  to  be 
tolerated  longer,  were  soon  brought 
into  proper  relations  to  the  governing 
body.  The  Law  School  was  revital- 
ized, and  a  dean — Prof.  C.  C.  Lang- 
dell — chosen  who,  in  due  time,  radi- 
cally altered  its  mode  of  teaching  and 
studying  law,  and  who  has  lived  to 
see  the  school  take  first  rank.  Later, 
the  Divinity  School  was  approached 
in  the  constructive  spirit,  and  trans- 
formed from  a  sectarian  training- 
school  for  the  clergy  of  the  Unitarian 
denomination  to  a  school  of  theology 
where  representatives  of  many  sects 
both  teach  and  study.  Its  standards 
of  admission  were  raised  ;  its  degrees 
were  made  honorable,  because  repre- 
sentative of  proven  scholarship  ;  and 
its  status  as  a  part  of  the  university 
was  bettered  greatly. 

So  far  fi'om  being  content  to  know 
only  the  life  of  the  college  proper,  and 
to  preside  over  its  faculty  meetings, 
tJie  new  president  was  prompt  in  as- 
suming the  right  to  preside  over  the 
faculty  meetings  of  the  various  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  at  once  asserted 
prerogatives  never  claimed  before.  It 
was  not  presumption  ;  it  was  only  common  sense. 
He  was  president  of  Harvard  L^niversity,  not 
president  of  Harvard  College,  and  president  and 
unifving  factor  in  the  university  he  would  be. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  then  on  the  Pac- 
idty  of  the  Medical  School,  in  a  letter  to  Motley, 
the  historian,  described  the  sensation  which  this 
attitude  of  tlie  new  president  made  at  the  time. 
He  wrote,  in  1871  : 

Our  new  pre.sident  has  turned  the  whole  university 
over  like  a  flapjack.  There  never  was  such  a  boule- 
vcrsement  as  that  in  our  Medical  Faculty.  .  .  .  It  is  so 
curious  to  see  a  young  man  like  Eliot,  with  an  organiz- 
ing brain,  a  firm  will,  a  grave,  calm,  dignified  presence, 
taking  the  ribbons  of  our  classical  coach-and-six,  feel- 
ing the  horses'  mouths  ;  putting  a  check  on  this  one's 
capers,  and  touching  that  one  with  a  lash,  turning  up 
everywhere  in  every  faculty  (I  belong  to  three),  on  every 
public  occasion,  at  every  dinner  6rne,  and  taking  it  all 
as  naturally  as  if  he  had  been  born  president. 

In  an  earlier  letter  to  Motley,  Holmes  wrote  : 
I  cannot  help  being  amused  at  some  of  the  scenes  we 
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have  in  our  Medical  Faculty — this  cool,  grave  young 
man  proposing,  in  the  calmest  way,  to  turn  everything 
topsj'-turvy. 

"How  is  it,  I  should  like  to  ask,"  said  one  of  our 
number  the  other  evening,  "that  this  Faculty  has  gone 
on  for  eighty  years  managing  its  own  affairs,  and  doing 
it  well — hovF  is  it  that  we  have  been  going  on  so  well  in 
the  same  orderly  path  for  eighty  j'ears,  and  now,  within 
three  or  four  months,  it  is  proposed  to  change  all  our 
modes  of  carrying  on  the  school ;  it  seems  very  extraor- 
dinar\',  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  happens  ?" 

"  I  can  answer  Dr. 's  question  very  easily,"  said 

the  bland,  grave  young  man;  "there  is  a  new  presi- 
dent." The  tranquil  assurance  of  this  answer  had  an 
effect  such  as  I  hardly  ever  knew  produced  by  the  most 
eloquent  sentences  I  ever  heard. 

Another  story  of  the  period  comes  from  the 
Law  School,  one  of  the  professors — also  a  promi- 
nent public  official,  it  is  said — having  exclaimed 
as  the  new  president  entered  his  room  in  the 
Law  School:  "Weil,  I  declare!  the  president 
of  Harvard  College  in  Dane  Hall  !  This  is  a 
new  sight  !  " 
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It  is  commonly  supposed  that  because  Presi- 
dent Eliot  lias  championed  the  elective  system  at 
Hai'vai'd,  and  has  seen  it  triumpli  there,  and  has 
lived  to  see  it  accepted  by  institutions  which  for 
long  condemned  the  system  and  him  as  well  for 
championing  it,  that  therefore  he  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  system.  This  is  a  misconception. 
'J'he  elective  principle  was  rooted  at  Harvard  as 
early  as  1825.  He  found,  to  quote  his  own 
words  on  tlio  matter,  "a  tolerably  broad  elective 
system  already  under  way,"  when  he  became 
president.  The  scientific  discoveries  of  the  era 
and  tiie  expansion  of  the  field  of  knowledge 
ha(,l,  as  President  Eliot  has  pointed  out,  simply 
maile  it  impossible  for  a  college  to  include  in  its 
required  studies  all  of  the  old  and  new  subjects. 
Human  limitations  as  to  time  and  energy  made 
some  choice  of  studies  by  the  student  inevitable. 
Hence,  it  was  a  practical  problem  of  administra- 
tive detail,  not  a  new  theory,  which  the  young 
president  faced  and  worked  out  patiently.  His 
immediate  predecessors  as  president  had  not 
believed   in   the  new  system,  and   had   lessened 
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rather  than  increased  its  range.     He  believed  in 

the   principle,  and   he  knew  a  fact  when  he  saw 

it.    Recognition  of  facts  may  almost  be  said  to  be 

■  his  dominant  intellectual  cliaracteristic.      United 


States  Commissioner  of  Education  Harris  aptly 
describes  him  as  "one  who  holds  with  an  iron 
grasp  the  facts  of  his  time." 

"  Do  you  know  what  qualities  you  will  need 
most  out  tliere  at  Harvard  ?"  President  Eliot 
was  asked  by  George  S.  Hillard,  a  well-known 
Boston  man-of-letters,  shortly  after  his  election. 
'J'he  president  mentioned  industry  and  courage. 
"No,"  i-eplied  Mr.  Hillard;  "what  you  will 
need  is  ])atience — patience — patience."  The  as- 
sent of  three  boards  of  officials  has  had  to  be 
won  for  the  successive  steps  which  now  make 
the  principle  of  individual  election  of  studies 
regnant.  The  Faculty,  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
the  Corporation,  are  neither  of  them  groups  of 
men  to  be  coerced,  but  rather  convinced  by 
arguments  or  by  facts.  Nor  would  President 
Eliot  have  it  otherwise.  For,  contrary  again  to 
the  popular  impression,  he  is  not  a  dictator,  but  a 
persuader  ;  not  a  despot,  but  a  loyal  executor  of 
the  majority's  will  after  it  has  been  decreed  by 
debate  and  a  vote  in  the  academic  legislature. 
"  A  university  is  the  last  place, in  the  world  for  a 
dictator.  Learning  is  always  republican,"  he 
says. 

What  has  been  accomplished  at  Harvard  to  a 
very  large  extent  through  his  superior  vision, 
steady  will,  and  inspiring  optimism  may  best  be 
learned  in  brief  compass  from  the  accompanying- 
statistics.  Faithful,  intelligent  cooperation  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  Faculty  and  the  official 
boards,  and  generous  giving  by  the  alumni,  ac- 
count for  much  of  it,  to  be  sure.  But  his  has 
been  the  largest  personal  contribution.  A  recent 
President  of  the  United  States  was  wittily  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Senator  Ingalls  as  "Splen- 
didly equipped  and  magnificently  disqualified  for 
executive  functions."  Equipment,  physical  and 
mental,  and  moral  qualifications  have  been  finely 
blended  in  President  Eliot. 

No  one  would  think  of  disputing  Professor  Dun- 
bar's statement,  made  in  1894,  when  President 
Eliot  and  the  university  celebrated  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  inauguration  as  president, 
that  no  name,  after  the  founder  of  the  university, 
John  Harvard,  "is  yet  engraved  so  deeply  on 
this  enduring  inonument  as  that  of  Charles  Wil- 
liam Eliot."  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  on  the 
same  occasion,  said  that  the  enlargement  of  Har- 
vard's "  resources,  the  elevation  of  her  standards, 
the  extension  of  her  courses  of  instruction,  tlie 
deepening  of  her  sense  of  relation  to  the  life  of 
the  nation  and  the  strengthening  of  that  relation, 
have  all  been  in  accord  with  the  general  progress 
of  the  country  ;  and  tliat  they  have  been  so  is 
due,  more  than  to  any  other  single  agency,  to  the 
character  of  the  man  who,  during  tliis  period, 
has  been  at  her  head."     It  is  interesting  to  find 
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Professor  Norton  and  President  Roosevelt  agree- 
ing on  the  work  which  President  Eliot  has  done 
in  making  the  ties  between  tlie  nation  and  the 
university  more  vital.  They  differ  on  so  many 
matters  that  agreement  on  this  point  is  the  more 
significant. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  growth  of 
Harvard  during  President  Eliot's  administra- 
tion : 

1868-69.        1901-19(I2. 

Seniors 110  346 

Juniors 133  412 

Sophomores 1.59  533 

Freshmen 128  551 

Special  students -  141 

Graduate  Scliool —  313 

Divinity  School 19  37 

Law  School 138  628 

Medical  School 308  506 

Scientific  School 41  549 

Bussey  Institution 13  32 

Dental  School —  105 

Summer-course  students —  982 

Total 1,048  5,124 

Invested  funds $8,390..542  S13.119,.538 

Income 212,388  697,570 

Teachers 63  483 

Building's 23  54 

Volumes  in  college  libraries 168,000  387,097 

The  fundamental  principles  in  education  for 
which  President  Eliot  has  stood  are  easily  de- 
termined, if  one  will  i"ead  his  annual  reports  as 
president  and  his  collection  of  addresses  on  educa- 
tional topics  brought  together  in  his  volume, 
"  Educational  Reforms,"  published  in  1898.  Tlie 
■  true  end  of  education  he  conceives  to  be  to  secure 
''effective  power  in  action,"  action  of  the  diverse 
faculties  of  man,  physical,  mental  and  spiritual. 
"The  power  of  observation,  the  inductive  faculty, 
the  sober  imagination,  the  sincere  and  propor- 
tionate judgment," — these  were  what  in  his  in- 
augural he  prophesied  that  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  country  would  gain  from  the 
scientific  method  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  better  single  phrase  describing  his  own  type  of 
mind.  "Observation"  is  a  word  used  as  often 
as  any  other  in  his  vocabulary. 

His  ideal  for  the  university  has  been  that  it 
should  teach,  serve  as  a  storehouse  for  knowledge 
by  its  libraries,  museums,  etc.,  and  that  it  should 
provide  opportunity  for  original  research  ;  and 
among  the  many  subjects  which  it  should  teach 
he  has  always  emphasized  "virtue,  duty,  piety, 
and  righteousness."  His  associates  have  found 
him  the  champion  of  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech  and  action.  The  professors  have  learned 
that  the  candor  with  which  the  president  speaks 
his  mind  may  be  imitated  by  them  in  opposing 
his  policies,  or  in  opposing  one  another's  views, 
and  this  without  impairing  in  the  least  their  stand- 
ing in  the  university  or  the  tenure  of  their  place. 


For  the  student,  whether  in  the  universitv  or 
in  the  secondary  scliools,  he  has  pleaded  for  and 
secured  to  a  large  degree,  that  "every  cliild 
without  special  favor"  should  "get  at  the  right 
subject  at  the  right  age,  and  pursue  it  just  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  he  is  able."  An  individualist  by 
temperament  and  by  conviction,  he  has  stoutly 
championed  individualism  in  education,  holding 
that  "uniformity  is  the  curse  of  Amei'ican 
schools,"  that  "selection  of  studies  for  the  indi- 
vidual, instruction  addressed  to  the  individual, 
irregular  promotion,  grading  b}'  natural  capacity, 
and  rapidity  of  attainment"  is  the  educational 
ideal.  And  to-day  a  properly  equipped  student 
entering  Harvard,  following  this  theory  of  edu- 
cation, may  finish  the  course  and  receive  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  three  years, — another  Harvard 
precedent  which  otlier  institutions  sooner  or  later 
will  follovv'. 

As  a  citizen  and  patriot.  President  Eliot  is 
"  a  democratic  aristocrat, "  as  one  of  his  closest 
friends  has  described  him.  He  is,  with  more  or 
less  truth,  said  to  be  ' '  more  interested  in  man 
than  in  men."  Like  F.  W.  Robertson,  he  can 
sa}'-,  "  My  tastes  are  with  the  aristocrat  ;  "  but  he 
could  not  add  with  Robertson,  "  my  principles 
are  with  the  mob."  President  Eliot  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  mob  ;  he  believes  in  experts,  coming 
out  from  the  people,  representing  the  people, 
guiding  the  people,  standing  for  the  people,  and 
being  respected  by  them.  In  his  inaugural  he 
denounced  as  "preposterous  and  criminal,"  and 
as  constituting  a  national  danger,  the  notion  that 


PRESIDENT  ELIOT. 

(From  a  photograph  taken  in  middle  life.) 
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PRESIDENT  ELIOT'S  HOUSE  ON   THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS. 

our  lawgivers,  diplomats,  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  our  navy  and  army,  can  be  developed  in- 
stanter  out  of  the  oi-dinary  American  citizen. 
He  loses  no  opportunity  to  ridicule  the  "  Liber- 
ty, Equality,  and  Fraternity  "  dogma  born  of  tlie 
French  Revolution.  He  prefers  "Freedom, 
Unity,  and  Brotherhood  "  as  an  American  watch- 
word. He  denies  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
but  he  labors  indefatigably  to  give  "accessibility 
of  appropriate  opportunity  "  to  all  men  to  become 
all  that  they  can  become. 

But  at  heart  he  is  a  democrat.  He  believes  in 
the  American  republic,  and  that  it  will  endure. 
He  believes  "that  democracy  is  tough,  tougher 
than  any  other  form  of  government  which  has 
yet  existed,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  best 
side  of  human  nature."  Here  crops  out  the  per- 
sistent, fundamental  optimism  of  the  man  which 
has  its  ba.sis  in  his  faith  in  humanity  as  such,  no 
opportunity  being  lost  by  him  to  attack  what  he 
believes  to  be  a  pernicious  heresy — namely,  the 
doctrine  of  innate  human  depravity.  He  believes 
there  are  "more  real  nobles"  in  our  American 
democracy  than  in  the  aristocracy  of  any  other 
land  ;  and  his  definition  of  the  Ainerican  aris- 
tocracy is  suggestive  :  ' '  the  aristocracy  which  in 
peace  stands  firmest  for  tlie  public  honor  and  re- 
nown, and  in  war  rides  first  into  the  murderous 
thickets."  His  main  plea  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  courses  of  the  secondary  schools  has  been  that 
the  poor  man's  boy  may  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  tlie  rich  man's  son  ere  he  begins  to  labor.  He 
served  notice  in  his  inaugural  that  Harvard  would 
welcome  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  he  has  been  loyal 
to  his  pledge.  President  Rooseveh^  says  that  he 
has  democratized  the  institution. 

As  a  public  speaker  and  debater,  President 
Eliot  is  rated  very  high  by  those  who  can  ap- 
preciate precision,  dignity,  rationality.  Man  and 
mode  harmonize.  He  recalls  Pater's  description 
of  Cornelius   Fronto,  tlie  tutor  in   the  family  of 


Marius  the  Epicurean.  "The  higher  claim  of 
his  style  was  rightly  understood  to  be  in  gravity 
and  self-command,"  it  is  said  of  Fronto.  So  of 
Eliot.  Amiel's  tiibute  to  Naville  also  comes  to 
inind.  There  is  the  same  "art  of  premeditated 
and  self-controlled  eloquence,"  the  same  "com- 
plete command  of  the  resources  of  his  own  na- 
ture, and  adequate  and  masterly  expression  of 
self."  It  is  power  through  repose  ;  and  power 
in  repose. 

For  the  masses  his  method  would  be  unpopular. 
Passion  is  sternly  repressed.  The  stream  of  lava 
runs  on  black,  cool  on  the  surface,  with  only  a 
glint  now  and  then  telling  of  the  fire  beneath. 
There  are  very  few  gestures,  and  those  calm  and 
restrained.  The  voice  is  steady,  varies  little  in 
tone,  has  few  modulations  reflecting  interior 
moods.  There  is  seldom  any  formal  salutatory 
or  peroration.  There  always  is  a  cumulative  ef- 
fect, but  it  is  the  effect  of  a  steady  marshalling 
of  facts  and  argument  ;  it  is  an  effect  due  to 
clarity,  cogency,  sincerity,  the  absence  of  all 
claptrap  and  fustian,  all  flattery,  and  all  appeal 
to  the  sentimental.  The  attitude  of  the  man 
implies  profound  self-respect,  and  an  equally 
deep  sense  of  obligation  to  be  equal  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  convincing  men  and  women.  The  tone 
and  method  are  conversational  rather  than  de- 
clamatory. The  motive  is  conviction  rather  than 
persuasion';  or  if  persuasion,  persuasion  going 
hand  in  hand  with  conviction.  He  has  studiously 
avoided  what  he  has  described  as  ' '  the  fatal 
habit  of  prolonged,  unpremeditated  eloquence. " 
One  sitting  down  to  listen  to  him  speak  is  "  safe 
against  specious  rhetoric  and  imaginative  ora- 
tory " — to  quote  another  of  his  sayings  which 
throws  a  side  light  on  his  ideals  of  eloquence. 

To  a  generation  of  New  Englanders  led  to  be- 
lieve that  in  Edward  Everett,  Rufus  Choate, 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips  the  art  of  oratory  reached  perfection 
of  method,  because  of  grace  of  expression,  wealth 
of  literary  and  historical  allusion,  and  passion 
unrestrained  as  with  Sumner  and  Phillips,  the 
type  of  eloquence  of  which  President  Eliot  is  a 
great  exemplar  must  have  seemed  very  strange 
at  first.  But  he  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
type  triumph,  whether  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently need  not  be  said  now.  Joseph  Choate 
dare  not  deal  with  judges  or  juries  as  did  Rufus 
Choate.  Rhetoric  and  imagination  and  dogma- 
tism are  at  a  discount  now  at  tlie  bar,  in  the  pul- 
pit, on  the  hustings,  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
Time  flies.  Facts  are  worth  more  than  theories. 
A  spirit  of  tolerance  discounts  invective  and  dis- 
trusts dogmatism. 

Bagehot  says  of  Gibbon's  pompous,  marching 
style  of  writing   English  that  it  was  a  style  in 
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which  trutli  could  not  be  told.  Seldom  has  there 
been  an  English  prose  style  less  pompous  and 
move  veracious  than  the  prose  of  President  Eliot. 
The  veracity,  the  Roman  directness  of  method, 
the  sweep  and  precision  of  his  mental  operations, 
are  all  revealed  in  liis  modes  of  expression,  whether 
spoken  or  written.  Everything  extraneous  is  ex- 
cluded. Figures  of  speech  are  infrequent  ;  and 
when  they  are  used  they  are  liomely,  not  ornate. 
Horace  Walpole's  criticism  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
"He  illustrates  till  he  fatigues,  antl  continues  to 
prove  after  he  has  convinced,"  does  not  lie  at 
President  P^liot's  door.  First  of  all,  there  is  a 
statement  of  facts  or  conditions  as  they  exist,  the 
report  of  an  eye  trained  to  see,  an  ear  trained  to 
hear,  a  judgment  trained  to  compare.  This  lucid 
statement  of  facts  often  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
carry  its  own  ai"gument ;  but  if  generalizations 
are  forthcoming,  they  are  so  framed  as  to  reveal 
the  judicial  quality  of  the  mind  of  the  man.  Per- 
spicuity, cogency,  candor,  naturalness,  are  in- 
variable qualities  of  President  Eliot's  prose. 

His  two  volumes  of  essays,  "Educational  Re- 
forms" and  "American  Contributions  to  Civili- 
zation," are  collections  of  addresses  delivered 
from  time  to  time  on  academic  occasions,  or  are 
articles  contributed  to  the  leading  American 
monthlies.  He  has  written  no  formal,  elaborate 
study  of  the  problem  of  education  or  of  democ- 
racy's social  problems.  Xo  elaborate  biography 
of  a  friend  or  a  colleague  has  he  found  time  to 
write  ;  but  there  are  intimations  that  a  life  of  las 
gifted  son,  the  landscape  architect,  who  died  a 
few  years  ago,  will  be  forthcoming  from  him  soon. 

Such  literary  work  as  has  been  done  by  him  is 
prophetic  of  better  work  to  follow,  in  days  of  more 
leisure.  He  is  a  master  of  precise,  dignified,  sen- 
tentious English,— English  like  Huxley's  in  the 
qualities  of  scientific  exposition,  lucidity,  emphasis 
on  the  end  in  view,  and  relative  disregard  of  the 
method  employed  ;  but  unlike  Huxley's  in  its 
aversion  to  brilliant  phrases,  and  in  its  lack  of 
vivacity. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  prose  of  President 
Eliot  IS  preeminently  sententious ;  that  in  the 
writing  of  epitaphs,  or  ascriptions  of  praise  for 
the  living  such  as  accompany  his  conferring  of 
degrees  at  Harvard  each  Commencement,  or  iu 
the  phrasing  of  inscriptions  on  public  buildings, 
such  as  those  he  wrote  for  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion in  Chicago  in  1893,  he  is  at  his  best.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  sententious  often.  A  collection 
of  very  admirable  sayings,  equal  to  some  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  best,  might  be  culled  from  his 
speeches.  He  seldom  if  ever  allows  feeling  to  spur 
him  to  soar.  Rhetoric  for  rhetoric's  sake  is  alien 
to  him.  It  probably  seems  to  most  of  those  who 
have  heard  him  or  read   him   that  he  writes  or 


speaks  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for  practicable,  serv- 
iceable ends.  But  one  errs  who  limits  liim  to 
mastery  of  the  sentence  alone,  or  who  denies  him 
sweep  of  expression  sufficient  to  create  perfect 
larger  units  of  thought. 

It  is  no  cliance  happening,  but  rather  a  very 
natural  and  also  a  significant  phenomenon,  that 
Huxley.  Tyndall,  Henry  Drummond,  John  Fiske, 
and  Charles  "W.  Eliot,  all  popular  expositors  of 
scientific  methods  and  conclusions  in  the  realms 
of  science,  philosophy,  religion,  and  education, 
should  have  perfected  such  an  understandable, 
pellucid  English  style. 

In  his  relations  to  the  student  community, 
President  Eliot  has  been  quite  unlike  the  typical 
college  president  of  the  era  preceding  his  own. 
Mark  Hopkins'  methods  and  his  methods  are 
antithetical.  Comparatively  few  men  during  his 
presidency  have  left  Harvard  who  could  say  that 
he  had  sensibly  directly  affected  their  code  of 
belief  or  standards  of  living.  lie  has  seemed  to 
stand  aloof.  At  the  start  he  abandoned  the 
in  loco  j)ayentis  conception  of  government  for  the 
university,  and  for  himself  as  head  of  it.  Per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  men,  personal  interest  in 
individuals  while  undergraduates,  such  knowl- 
edge as  Hopkins  of  old  had,  or  such  acquaintance 
with  or  influence  over  students  as  Tucker,  of 
Dartmouth,  now  has,  he  has  never  coveted,  or  if 
coveted,  he  has  never  found  time  or  energy  to  win. 
But  it  is  not  safe  to  impute  this  attitude  to  lack 
of  solicitude  for  the  men,  or  to  failure  to  realize 
how  potent  his  personal  touch  might  be.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  a  uni- 
versity president  to  do  at  all  what  the  president 
of  a  small  college  may  do  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. That  President  Eliot  has  often  revealed 
deep,  self-sacrificing  sympathy  for  members  of 
the  university  circle — teachers  and  students — who 
have  been  in  sorrow,  despair,  or  want  is  no  secret 
in  Cambridge  ;  and  his  zeal  in  caring  for  Harvard 
graduates  who  seek  and  deserve  places  of  influ- 
ence is  well  known.  But  he  came  to  Harvard  to 
be  a  statesman,  not  a  father-confessor  ;  or,  as  an- 
other has  put  it,  he  has  been  the  "  Foreign  Secre- 
tary rather  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

His  direct  spiritual  and  ethical  influence  on 
the  students  consequently  has  been  less  than  it 
might  have  been  had  the  task  of  constructive  in- 
stitutional reform  been  less.  But  indirectly  his 
influence  has  been  marked.  First,  by  preserving 
the  life  of  the  university  so  that  it  should  make 
for  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  conduct,  for 
individual  choice  of  studies  and  friends.  Second, 
by  his  close  touch  with  professors  who  have 
passed  on  to  the  student  body  the  tone  and  opin- 
ions revealed  by  him  in  the  debate  of  the  faculty 
meeting  or  in  the  conversation  of  the  closet  con- 
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feronce.  Tliii'd,  l)y  liis  iiidueiice  in  reconstrucl- 
ing  the  religious  iniiiislrations  provided  by  the 
university  for  the  students,  changes  nuiking  for 
reality,  reverence,  and  catholicity  of  spii'it. 
Fourth,  by  his  personal  example  as  a  man  of 
lionor,  sobriety,  and  piety,  whose  very  carriage 
implies  self-respect  and  elevation  of  mind,  and 
whose  constant  attendance  on  religious  exercises 
reveals  the  liigli  estimate  lie  puts  on  daily  com- 
munion with  the  Infinite. 

For,  contrary  to  the  impressions  of  not  a  few 
people,  some  of  whom  may  still  go  so  far  as  to 
call  liim  an  infidel,  President  Eliot  is  a  profound- 
ly religious  man.  He  was  born  and  reared  a 
Unitarian,  and  still  is  one  by  preference.  By 
conviction  he  is  an  Independent,  preferring  nat- 
urally a  polity  of  church  government  which 
gives  a  maximum  of  independence  of  l)elief  and 
action  to  the  individual.  As  a  man — but  not  as 
an  official  of  Harvard — ho  will  vigorously  cham- 
pion his  own  views  on  doctrine  and  polity  if  need 
be.  But  as  an  official  he  stands  for  absolute  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  for  variety  of  worship  in 
the  college  chapel  or  in  Brooks  House. 

He  recognized  in  his  inaugural  that  the  method 
of  faith  was  different  from  the  method  of  natural 
science  ;  and  while  his  scientific  mode  of  thought 
has  kept  him  from  credulity,  his  faith  has  kept 
him  from  in-everence  or  that  atrophy  of  the  spir- 
itual powers  not  unknown  to  some  scientists.  He 
conceives  of  God  as  a  God  of  Love,  and  that  the 
exaltation  of  the  idea  of  God  is  the  noblest  ser- 
vice one  can  render  humanity  ;  of  evil  as  an  un- 
fathomable mystery,  to  be  sui'e,  but  less  influen- 
tial and  permanent  than  the  Good  as  a  factor  in 
human  existence.  Prayer  he  describes  as  "the 
transcendent  effort  of  humau  intelligence  ;  "  and 
to  liim  Phillips  Brooks  was  greatest  as  a  pray-er, 
not  as  a  preacher.  Poetry,  of  which  he  is  very 
fond,  "  has  its  culmination  in  a  hymn  of  praise." 
The  Gospels  contain  for  him  a  satisfactory  rule 
of  a  happy  life  and  disclose  the  pi'inciples  of  all 
modern  democracy ;  and  preacliing  the  Gospel  is, 
to  liim,  the  highest  calling  known  to  men.  Rev- 
elation he  holds  to  be  constant  and  progressive, 
"fluent  like  creation,"  and  for  the  "deposit  the- 
ory of  truth  "  he  has  no  respect. 

The  Church  he  deems  a  permanent  organ  of 
society's  best  life,  "  woi'shipping  together  being 
a  i)ermanent  instinct  of  men."  For  the  life  that 
now  is  asceticism,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  has  no 
support  from  him,^ — temperance,  not  total  absti- 
nence, being  his  rule  and  practice.  The  greatest 
joy  in  life,  after  the  domestic  affections,  he  deems 
to  be  "the  doing  of  something  and  doing  it  well." 
As  for  the  life  to  come  in  another  world  his  out- 
look is  cheerful,  one  "framed  in  full  harmony 
with  the  beautv  of  the  visible  universe,  and  with 


the  sweetness  of  domestic  affections  and  joys." 
Tills  repeated  exaltation  of  the  domestic  joys  by 
him  is  l)ut  the  reflection  of  a  life  singularly  beau- 
tiful as  son,  husband,  panmt,  and  grandparent. 
Toleration  in  matters  of  religion.  President  Eliot 
believes,  "is  the  best  fi'uit  of  all  tlie  struggles, 
labors,  and  sorrows  of  the  civilized  nations  dur- 
ing the  last  four  centuries." 

Such,  in  his  own  words,  or  in  paraphrases  of 
the  same — are  some  of  the  views  on  fundamental 
ivligioiis  themes  of  the  man,  of  whom  President 
Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  has  said,  "  President  Eliot 
is  the  most  religious  man  among  us." 

On  the  ethical  side  his  preeminence  is  quite  as 
gi'eat.  He  is  a  humanized  Puritan,  but  none  the 
less  a  Puritan  at  bottom.  Men  who  know  liim 
best  i)ut  his  moral  ])assion  as  his  chief  quality. 
"Truth  and  right  ai-e  above  utility  in  all  realms 
of  thought  and  action."  said  he  in  his  inaugural. 
"  "With  nations  as  with  individuals,  none  but 
moral  supremacy  is  immutable  and  forever  benefi- 
cent,"  said  he  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  in  1876.  The  last 
and  most  essential  element  of  all  worthy  educa- 
tion he  defines  as  ••  the  steady  inculcation  of  those 
supreme  ideals  through  which  the  human  race  is 
uplifted  and  ennobled — the  ideals  of  beauty,  honor, 
duty,  and  love."  Addressing  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  .of  New  York  City,  in  1890,  he  de- 
scribed the  service  which  a  university  may  i-ender 
to  the  hio-her  commercial  and  industrial  activity 
of  the  State  ;  and  he  utilized  the  opportunity  to 
plead  for  adequate  support  of  universities  by 
merchants.  But  he  closed  by  rising  above  the 
utilitarian  plane  to  a  higher  one,  and  he  went  on 
to  show  that  while  popular  comfort,  ease,  and 
wealth  are  doubtless  promoted  by  universities, 
' '  their  true  and  sufficient  ends  are  knowledge  and 
righteousness." 

It  has  been  this  ever-present  idealism,  along 
with  keenness  for  facts,  sagacity,  prudence,  "lik- 
ing for  administrative  details,"  to  quote  his  own 
words  about  himself,  which  has  given  him  his 
[)resent  weight  of  authority.  His  profound  Puri- 
tan sense  of  duty,  his  passion  for  truth,  his  fair- 
ness in  weighing  conflicting  personal  and  institu- 
tional claims,  his  success  as  a  peacemaker,  his 
terrible  but  sublime  candor,  his  unflinching  cour- 
age in  facing  issues  and  men,  his  abounding 
rational  optimism,  and  his  humane  instincts  have 
won  for  him  the  profound  respect  of  those  who 
have  know  him  longest  and  seen  him  most. 

"Nobody's  nama  lives  in  this  world — to  be 
blessed  —  that  has  not  associated  his  life-work 
with  some  kind  of  human  emancipation,  physical, 
mental,  or  moral,"  said  President  Eliot,  in  a  de- 
bate a  few  years  ago.  "In  a  democracy  it  is 
important  to  discriminate  influence  from  author- 
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ity.  Killers  or  magistrates  may  or  may  not  be 
persons  of  influence  ;  but  many  persons  of  in- 
fluence never  become  rulers,  magistrates,  or  rep- 
resentatives in  parliaments  or  legislatures,"  he 
wrote  in  his  striking  essay  on  "Five  American 
Contributions  to  Civilization."  President  Eliot's 
name  will  live  as  an  American  emancipator  of 
the  individual  man  from  the  tyranny  of  uniform- 
ity in  education,  and  from  the  rule  of  sectarian- 
ism in  religion  and  in  the  teaching  of  theology. 
His  authority  has  been  limited  to  Harvard,  and 
has  not  been  absolute  there.  But  his  utjiuetice  has 
been  national,  affecting  not  only  the  educational, 
but  the  social  and  political  fabric,  aiding  in  bring- 


ing ill  civil  service  and  tariff  I'eform,  rationalizing 
temperance  agitation  and  education  ;  and  now, 
through  his  recent  election  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  on  the  tripartite  body 
which  is  to  arbitrate  on  disputes  tietween  capital 
and  labor,  he  is  about  to  be  powerful  in  bringing 
in  an  era  of  industrial  peace.  Any  list  of  the  six 
men  in  this  country  to-day  most  influential  in 
shaping  its  opinion  on  fundamental  questions 
from  which  the  name  of  Charles  William  Eliot 
was  omitted  would  be  imperfect. 

"  Though  he's  not  judged,  yet 
He's  the  same  as  judged  ; 
So  do  the  facts  abound  and  superabound." 
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PRESIDENT  CIPHIANO  CASTRO,  OF  VENEZUELA,   AND   HIS  CABINET  IN  SESSION    (PRESIDENT  CASTRO  IN  THE  CENTER). 

SOUTH    AMERICAN    WAR    ISSUES. 

BY  EDWIN  EMERSON,   JR. 

[Mr.  Emerson,  who  is  well  known  as  a  scholarly  and  versatile  writer  and  a  brilliant  war  correspondent,  with 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  adventure,  wlio  crossed  Porto  Rico  in  disguise  at  the  outset  of  the  Spanish  War  and  served 
afterward  as  a  member  of  the  Rough  Riders'  Regiment  in  Cuba,  has  within  a  few  weeks  returned  from  a  pictur- 
esque and  daring  experience  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  where  his  pen  and  camera  were  incessantly  busy,  and 
where,  after  studying  the  situation  from  the  governmental  side,  he  served  for  a  time  with  the  Insurgents,  holding 
the  commission  of  a  colonel  of  volunteers  under  General  Uribe-Uribe,  chief  of  the  Colombian  revolutionists. — 
The  Editor.] 


WAR  and  revolution  have  become  so  common 
in  South  America  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  takes  but  a  languid  interest  in  the  subject. 
The  policy  of  non-interference  demanded  b}''  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  from  all  outsiders,  including 
ourselves,  has  done  its  part  in  dampening  the  in- 
terest of  the  world-powers  in  tliose  weird  con- 
tinuous complications  under  the  Southern  Cross 
which  otherwise  might  prove  as  absoi"bing  as 
similar  international  problems  in  the  Balkans,  in 
Crete,  Egypt,  or  China.  This  enforced  attitude 
of  apathy  on  the  part  of  European  diplomatic 
chancelleries,  however,  does  not  deprive  the  ap- 
parent antics  of  our  Latin- American  brethren  of 
all  inherent  interest.  From  the  fiction- writer's 
point  of  view.  South  America  is  indeed  the  un- 
explored El  Dorado  of  romantic  passion  and  tur- 
moil liberally  splotched  with  local  color  of  the 
most  vivid  hues. 

Those  northern  adventurers  who  have  thorough- 
ly absorbed  the  miasmas  of  tropical  fevers,  mili- 
tary intrigues,  and  the  reek  of  fresh  blood  there- 
by become  almost  disqualified  to  analyze  tlie  inner 
motives  of  South  America's  political  disturbances 
in  such  an  objective  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  cool 
inquiring  spirit  of  tlie  North. 


"What  are  they  fighting  about?"  or  "Do 
those  fellows  really  know  wliat  tliey  want  ?  "  are 
characteristic  samples  of  the  blunt  Yankee  ques- 
tions which  tlie  man  of  intimate  South  Ameri- 
can associations  finds  hard  to  answer.  The  most 
obvious  reply  to  such  questions,  of  course,  is, 
"Because  they  hate  each  other,"  or  "They 
want  to  win,"  but  simple  words  like  thesp  are 
apt  to  be  taken  amiss, — as  a  South  American 
answer  to  a  North  American  question.  At  all 
events,  they  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

My  own  experiences  while  knocking  about  as 
a  soldier  of  fortune  in  Central  America  and  south 
of  the  Isthmus  would  have  helped  me  little  in 
delving  into  the  inner  meaning  of  events  but  for 
a  certain  amount  of  scholarly  training,  which  led 
me  to  interpret  some  of  the  most  exciting  mani- 
festations of  the  moment  in  the  calm  light  of  his- 
torical analogy. 

When  Chile  and  Argentina  hasten  tlie  build- 
ing of  their  foreign  warships  and  mobilize  armies 
on  the  frontier,  a  student  of  modern  history  can- 
not but  recall  how  but  a  generation  ago  Chile 
gave  similar  ground  for  apprehension  to  Bolivia 
and  Peru.  Then  she  wanted  the  revenues  of 
certain  nitrate  fields  and  the  command  of  the  sea 
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along  tlie  Pacific  coast 


She   got 


botli.  Now 
she  wants  certain  otlier  revenues  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  on  tlie  southern  Atlantic  coast. 
The  Latin -Americans  show  that  they  too  can 
draw  historical  analogies  when  they  call  Chile 
tlie  "  Prussia  of  tlie  AVest"  or  denounce  her  un- 
comfortal)ly  strenuous  people  as  "Los  Yanquis 
del  America  del  Sur. " 

More  difficult  to  explain  are  those  other  pend- 
ing complications  farther  north  whicli  have 
brought  foreign  warsliips  hurrying  to  the  coasts 
of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  and  have  put  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  under  the  police  control  of 
American  bluejackets  and  marines.  There  we  are 
confronted  with  the  anomaly  of  an  apparent  stalie 
of  war  between  two  sovereign  states  which  the 

in  declaring  no 


large  bodies  of  gov- 


rulers  of  both  countries  unite 
international  war.  First 
ernment  troops,  marching  under  their  national 
flags  and  commanded  by  their  regular  officers, 
cross  the  frontiers  and  meet  in  pitched  battle. 
The  lists  of  casualties  are  appalling,  and  long 
strings  of  prisoners  are  marched  into  the  interior. 
Captured  flags  and  cannon  are  proudly  exhibited 
at  the  capital.  Then,  instead  of  the  long-ex- 
pected declaration  of  war,  come  curiously  worded 
diplomatic  notes  reaffirming  that  there  is  no  war. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
vaders of  Venezuelan  soil  were  led  by  a  notorious 
Venezuelan  rebel,    and  that,    vice  versa,    the  in- 


"la  casa  amarilla." 
(The  Venezuelan  government  house.) 

vadei's  of  Colombian  territory  are  led  by  L'ribe- 
L'ribe,  the  arch-rebel  of  Colombia. 

What  cannot  be  denied  are  the  actual  rav- 
ages of  war,  with  their  inevitable  consequences 
in  the  way  of  financial  burdens  and  the  ruin  of 
trade.  The  sum  total  is  bankruptcy  on  one  side 
and  national  repudiation  on  the  other.  Colombia's 
only  remaining  currency,  except  at  the  Isthmus, 
is  paper  money.  A  Colombian  dollar  bill  is 
worth  three  cents  of  our  money.  President  Castro 
cannot  pav  the  Venezuelan  Government's  oliiiii'a- 
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lions  to  Herr  Krupp  and  others  intlie  Fatherland. 
Now  a  German  fleet  is  knocking  for  payment  at 
the  Venezuelan  customs  ports.  How  can  Castro 
be  expected  to  pay  up  to  foreigners  when  he  can- 
not pay  his  personal  obligations  to  his  own  sub- 
jects ?  How  can  he  be  expected  to  withstand  the 
foreigner  wlien  his  own  former  financial  sup- 
porters, backed  by  some  of  his  best  former  officei-s 
and  followers  in  the  field,  are  moving  on  his 
capital  to  accomplish  his  downfall  ?  To  Cipriano 
Castro,  simple  mountaineer  from  the  Andes  tliat 
he  is,  it  all  seems  as  inevitable  as  fate. 

•'  I  do  not  want  war.  Venezuela  does  not  want 
war,"'  he  said  to  me,  passionately,  one  day,  when 
I  paid  my  respects  to  him  at  Miraflores  Palace. 
•'  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  a  conquistador.  "We 
have  more  territory  already 
than  we  can  properly  exploit 
or  govern.  Colombia  can- 
not want  war.  Colombia  is 
ruined.  To  make  war,  there 
is  need  of  money — money, 
and  again  money.  We 
haven't  the  money.  There- 
fore, there  will  be  no  decla- 
ration of  war. 

''  Since  you  have  come  so 
far  to  see  war,  however,  you 
might  as  well  go  to  the  fron- 
tier. My  friends  ai'e  fight- 
ing there.  I  will  give  you 
letters  to  them,  and  vou  will 
be  well  received.  I  stand 
by  my  friends,  and  they 
."^tand  by  me.  You  will  see 
how  we  fight  in  the  Andes." 

I  did.  I  also  saw  Castro's 
brothers  in  the  field,  bare- 
foot and  I'agged,  but  glad  of 
heart  to  be  in  it.  I  saw 
Castro's  mule  trains  bearing 


welcome  shipments  of  arms,  of  money,  and  of 
rations,  and  I  read  the  ti'iumphant  bulletins  of 
war  with  which  he  strove  to  hearten  his  troops. 
1  saw  a  whole  army  division  of  Colombian  in- 
surgents wearing  Venezuelan  uniforms  and 
guarding  Venezuelan  territory.  I  met  gentle- 
jnanly  exiles  from  Colombian 'universities  and 
army  schools  serving  under  Venezuelan  com- 
missions. So.  too,  1  met  Venezuelan  gentlemen 
from  the  other  side  cheerfully  fighting  the  battles 
of  Colombia. 

It  was  red  war,  undisguised  and  unashamed. 
Yet  it  was  made  clear  to  me  that  Castro  had 
meant  the  truth.  It  was  not  an  international 
war,  it  was  not  a  war  of  one  country  against 
another,  but  the  fierce  fighting  of  partisans  foment- 
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ed  by  the  hatred  of  generations.  Tliere  was  bat 
little  talk  of  \'enezuela  or  of  Colombia,  but 
much  denunciation  of  Liberals  and  of  Conserva- 
tives, of  the  Yellows  and  the  Blues.  There  was 
a  frontier,  to  be  sure,  and  they  fought  back  and 
forth  along  the  line  ;  but  that  was  only  because 
it  happened  to  be  a  strategical  frontier.  In  the 
desert  wastes  of  the  llanos  and  of  the  Goajira 
peninsula,  the  armies  paid  no  attention  to  the 
frontiei'.  They  established  their  camps  on  either 
side  of  the  line,  wherever  they  could  hold  their 
ground. 

It  was  borne  in  upon  me,  in  brief,  that  the 
apparently  senseless  hostilities  that  were  ruining 
two  countries  were  but  a  resumption  of  the  old 
strife  between  liberalism  and  the  heritages  of 
Spain's  clerical  ref/ime  over  her  colonies.  Every 
Latin- American  knows  what  this  means.  It  is 
a  fight  that  has  been  foxight  out  in  ]\rexico, 
throughout  Central  America,  and  in  most  of  the 
republics  of  the  South.  In  Venezuela,  it  was 
caiTied  to  an  issue  when  Guzman   Blanco  secu- 


larized the  Church.  In  Colombia,  it  has  burst 
forth  tune  and  time  again,  and  now  the  whole 
country  is  once  more  in  its  thi'oes. 

New  circumstances  have  ai'isen  to  fan  the  old 
fight  to  fiercer  flame.  One  is  that  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  all  the  neighboring  i-epub- 
lics  by  which  Colombia  is  hemmed  in  on  the 
north  and  south  are  liberal  in  sentiment.  These 
people,  for  the  most  part,  are  ready  to  help  their 
fellow -liberals  up  in  arms  on  the  oth-er  side  of 
the  fi-ontier.  Colombian  insurgents,  when  beaten 
in  the  field,  can  always  find  a  safe  refuge  in 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
Ecuador,  or  Venezuela,  and  can  prepare  new 
expeditions  across  the  line. 

Another  moving  impetus  toward  war  is  the  low 
price  of  coffee,  produced  by  the  overproduction 
of  Brazil.  For  the  coffee  planters  of  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  the  shipping  cost  of  coffee  almost 
cori-esponds  to  its  present  selling  price.  As  a 
result,  the  coffee  plantations  lie  idle,  and  the 
starving  peons  readily  take  to  soldiering.     The 
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presence  of  large  bodies  of  soldiers,  rapacious 
and  destructive,  as  all  soldiers  are,  in  its  turn, 
increases  the  difficulties  of  coffee-production.  As 
an  American  planter  put  it  to  me  :  "A  man 
can't  ship  coffee  to  New  Yoi'k  wlieii  liis  peons 
are  drafted  into  the  army  and  all  his  mules  and 
horses  ai-e  commandeered." 

A  third  moving  issue  is  the  long-promised  sale 
of  the  isthmian  canal.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama 
is  the  last  paying  asset  of  Colombia.  Whoever 
holds  the  Isthmus,  with  its  two  ports  of  entry, 
witli  its  valuable  canal  and  railroad  properties, 
not  to  mention  gambling  concessions,  thereby 
comes  into  possession  ■  of  the  country's  cash. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  fighting  at  the  Isth- 
mus grows  ever  livelier  as  the  prospects  of  an 
influx  of  North  American  gold  grows  brighter 
and  brighter  ? 

A  brief  historical  retrospect  over  recent  events 
in  South  America  makes  the  issues  fairly  clear. 
At  the  time  when  Spain  was 
losing  Cu'oa,  the  last  Congress 
of  Colombia  sat  in  Bogota. 
The  Liberal  party  had  but  one 
spokesman  in  the  Congress — 
to  wit,  Rafael  Uribe-Uribe. 
The  government  majority 
championed  the  cause  of 
Spain.  Many  of  the  more 
ardent  Liberals  were  fighting 
in  the  field  for  ' '  Cuba  Libre." 
Uribe-Uribe  was  the  only 
man  in  the  Congress  who 
spoke  for  America  as  against 
Spain.  He  was  hissed  down. 
Next,  the  Panama  Canal 
question  came  up.  The 
French  concession  was  to  be 
extended  for  ten  years. 
Again  Uribe-Uribe  spoke  for 
America  as  against  France. 
The  project  was  voted  down. 
The  Congress  was  dissolved. 


President  San  Clemente,  on  his  own  motion,  ex- 
tended the  French  concession.  For  this,  he  is 
said  to  have  received  one  million  dollars,  cash. 
'J'hen  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  Uribe-Uribe 
took  the  field,  in  Santander,  the  richest  coffee- 
growing  state  of  Colombia.  He  fell  upon  the 
town  of  Cucuta  and  took  it,  only  to  be  driven 
out  again  after  a  disastrous  rout  at  Palo  Negro. 
To  make  things  worse  for  the  rebels,  the  Bishop  of 
Santander  ordered  the  excommunication  of  those 
who  would  not  renounce  liberalism  or  all  connec- 
tion with  Liberals.  It  was  a  crushing  blow, 
aimed  at  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  fighting 
insurgents. 

While  affairs  were  thus  disturbed  in  Santander, 
Cipriano  Castro,  a  Venezuelan  exile  living  in 
Cucuta,  pi'ofited  by  the  occasion  to  lead  a  small 
band  of  Colombian  Libei'als  into  Venezuela. 
They  dashed  across  the  border  by  night,  and  fell 
into  Castro's  native  town,  Capachio  Viejo.      Cas- 
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tro's  fatlier  aiul  five  brothers,  witli  other  towns- 
folk, joined  liis  standard  and  helped  him  win 
his  first  battle  over  a  small  detachment  of  Vene- 
znelan  government  troops.  Now  the  number  of 
liis  adherents  grew,  especially  as  he  won  battle 
after  battle  or  bought  over  his  rival  leaders. 
After  a  crushing  defeat  at  Valencia,  President 
Andrade  fled  the  country,  and  Castro  entered 
Caracas  in  triumph.  His  early  Colombian  ad- 
hei'ents  got  A'enezuelan  government  jobs. 

All  went  well  for  a  while,  especially  after  the 
prompt  suppression  of  a  countei'-revolution,  until 
Castro's  sympathies  with  the  Colombian  Liberals 
in  the  field  began  to  tell  on  his  foreign  policy. 
Uribe-Uribe  had  been  badly  beaten  in  Colom- 
bia. He  was  made  welcome  by  Castro  in 
Venezuela,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  division  on  the  Colombian  frontier.  The 
command  was  recruited  from  Colombians  across 
the  border.  At  the  same  time,  Castro  arbitrarily 
stopped  all  navigation  on  the  Zulia  and  Cata- 
cumbo  rivers,  running  from  Colombian  Cordil- 
lera to  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  in  ^'enezuela. 
This  was  a  death-blow  to  the  coffee  industrv  of 
the  Colombian  state  of  Santander,  which  has  no 
other  outlet  to  the  sea.  Cucuta  was  ruined.  A 
German  house  failed  for  half  a  million  dollars, 
an  American  hacienda  lost  #200,000,  and  other 
foreign  merchants  suffered  in  proportion.  All 
commerce  in  Cucuta  and  Maracaibo  coffee  almost 
came  to  a  standstill.  Then  it  was  that  the  gov- 
ernment forces  in  Santander,  to  bring  relief  to  the 
stricken  district,  tried  to  open  the  closed  rivers 
by  a  sudden  armed  invasion  into  that  region.  For 
the  sake  of  appearances,  they  were  led  by  Ranjel 
Garbiras,  ^  Venezuelan  revolutionist.  They  made 
for  the  prosperous  town  of  San  Cristobal,  but 
Uribe-Uribe  had  managed  to  gather  his  corps  of 
insurgents,  and  beat  off  the  attack  in  a  three  days' 
battle.  Some  two  thousand  men  fell  on  both 
sides.  Uribe-Uribe  promptly  prepared  a  counter- 
invasion.  He  was  aided  in  this  by  Castro,  who 
practically  put  all  Venezuelan  forces  in  the  Cor- 
dillera at  his  disposal. 

President  Castro,  who  was  furious  at  so  overt 
an  act  of  war  on  the  part  of  his  old  enemies, 
the  Colombian  Clericals,  furthermore  sent  another 
expedition  across  the  Goajira  desert  to  aid  his 
Colombian  insurgent  friends  in  that  peninsula  to 
take  the  Colombian  port  of  Rio  Hacha.  Vene- 
zuelan gunboats  appeared  before  Rio  Hacha  to 
do  their  part  in  the  capture.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Liberal  cause,  the  A'enezuelan  army  in  the 


ONE  OF  THE  CORDILLERA  PASSES. 

(Part  of  General  Uribe-Uribe's  army  may  be  discerned 
marching  down.) 

Goajira  was  taken  unawares  while  on  the  march, 
and  was  all  but  annihilated.  The  gunboats  chose 
to  retire  without  firing  a  shot.  Castro  never 
recovered  from  this  reverse.  The  expenses  of 
his  various  armed  expeditions  ate  up  all  his  ready 
finances.  When  he  could  no  longer  maintain 
Uribe-Uribe's  troops,  Uribe  cut  loose  and  re- 
crossed  the  border,  to  join  forces  with  other 
insurgent  leaders  in  tiie  interior  of  Colombia. 
Uribe's  cousin  proceeded  to  Panama,  and  the 
civil  v/ar  there  bi'oke  out  with  fresh  vigor.  By 
their  recent  brilliant  stroke  in  the  harbor  of 
Panama,  the  Colombian  Liberals  have  won  the 
command  of  the  sea  on  the  Pacific  side. 

To  assist  them  in  domg  the  same  on  the  At- 
lantic side,  Castro  has  now  supplied  them  with  a 
torpedo-boat  and  a  small  gunboat.  Threatened 
by  Germany's  financial  demands  on  one  side,  and 
by  internal  revolution  on  the  other,  Cipriano 
Castro  still  puts  the  advancement  of  the  Liberal 
cause  in  a  neigliboring  state  ahead  of  everything. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  triumph  of  the 
Liberals  in  Colombia  shall  mean  Castro's  ruin  in 
Venezuela. 


AN  ALABAMA  BICENTENNIAL. 


MONUMENT  EKECTED  ON  THE  OKIGINAI.  SITE  OF  MOBILE. 

THE  city  of  Mobile  celebrated  on  January  22 
and  23  the  bicentenary  of  its  foundation. 
The  ceremonies  were  simple,  consisting  mainly 
in  erecting  on  the  original  site  of  the  town,  at 
Twenty- Seven  Mile  Bluff,  on  Mobile  River,  a 
granite  block  and  in  placing  a  bronze  memorial 
tablet  in  the  present  Mobile  on  the  courtdionse, 
which  is  on  the  site  of  the  esplanade  of  the 
second  French  fort. 

Interesting  as  the  celebration  was  locally,  the 
occasion  had  a  wi<ler  significance,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  the  chief  speaker. 
The  European  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  prevented 
France  from  developing,  until  after  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  in  1697,  the  vast  interior  which  La  Salle 
had  named  Louisiana.  Then  the  Canadian  sailor, 
Pierre  Le  Moyne,  known  to  us  as  Sieur  d' Iber- 
ville, was  sent  out  to  colonize  the  great  valley. 
He  rediscovered  the  Mississippi  mouth  in  1699, 
but  found  the  banks  unsuitable  for  colonization, 
and  temporarily  left  his  colonists  at  Biloxi,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  some  preparation,  he 
transferred  them  permanently  to  Fort  Louis, 
which  he  built  on  Mobile  River,  in  January,  1702, 
making  it  the  first  capital  of  Louisiana. 

The  question  thus  arose, — Was  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  develop  as  a  colony  dependent  on 
France,  ultimately,  perhaps,  becoming  an  indepen- 
dent country,  connected  by  language  with  Canada, 
and  by  climate  and  commercial  ties  with  the 
Latin  colonies  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  or  was 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  hinterland  to  the  British  on  the 
Atlantic  ?  There  was  no  necessity  for  one  result 
rather   than  the  other,  but  tlie  natural  solution 


woukl  liave  been  m  favor  of  the  French.  They 
were  better  explorers,  better  diplomats  in  deal- 
ing with  the  natives,  and  were  laboring  in  one 
great  communicating  river-basin,  while  the  Brit- 
ish were  cut  oft"  by  tlie  mountains.  From  Mobile 
on  its  fii-st  or  later  site,  the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley  was  explored  by  the  P'rencli.  The  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  Red.  and  the 
Arkansas  rivers,  those  of  the  Alabama-Tombig- 
bee  basin,  and  the  central  Gulf  coasts  became 
known  and  mapped,  and  in  1718  was  built  New 
Orleans,  soon  to  become  itself  the  capital,  in- 
stead of  the  mother  settlement  at  Mobile.  For 
a  long  time,  the  result  was  doubtful  ;  but  several 
things  combined  to  retard  the  French.  In  the 
first  place,  the  colony  had  ahnost  to  shift  for  it- 
self. In  the  very  year  of  the  foundation  of  Mo- 
bile, Louis  XIV.  became  involved  in  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  and  was  able  to  do  little  for 
liis  colony .  Even  after  the  Peace  oi  Utrecht,  France 
was  too  exhausted  to  do  more  than  let  the  specu- 
lator John  Law  exploit  Louisiana.  The  English 
were  then,  as  now,  the  better  merchants,  and  by 
those  wonderful  men,  the  traders,  whose  names 
have  disappeared,  although  their  work  succeeded, 
even  despite  the  difficulties  of  the  mountain 
passes,  largely  neutralized  French  influence  in 
the  valley.  But  the  principal  cause  was  the  fact, 
then  beginning  and  now  noticeable  in  woi'ld  poli- 
tics, that  the  French  population  was  almost  sta- 
tionary, while  the  British  were  prolific,  and  thus 
could  better  colonize.  When  the  struggle  came 
in  the  Seven  Years  War,  the  British  in  America 
numbered  one  and  a  half  million  ;  the  French  in 
Canada  and  Louisiana  together,  hardly  ninety 
thousand  ! 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763  broke  old  Loui- 
siana in  two,  and  it  is  a  long  story  how  its  parts 
were  gradually  acquired  by  the  growing  Ameri- 
can republic.  The  Latin  influence  has  ever  re- 
mained, and  places,  institutions,  and  sometimes 
even  population,  not  only  in  the  curtailed  Loui- 
siana of  our  day,  but  all  over  the  Mississippi  V^al- 
ley,  still  recall  the  French  settlement  ;  while 
events  passing  before  our  eyes  show  the  growing 
importance  of  that  valley  and  our  increasing  con- 
nection with  the  Latin  islands  and  countries 
about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  beginning  of 
that  settlement  and  tendency  was  at  old  Mobile, 
in  1702,  and  it  is  therefore  Mr.  Hamilton's  claim 
that  Fort  Louis  de  la  Mobile  bears  to  the  -civili- 
zation of  the  Mississippi  Valley  mucli  the  same 
relation  that  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  do 
to  the  Atlantic  colonies. 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  BAY   COUNTIES  POWER   HOUSK,  ON   THE  NORTH    YVBA   RIVER,   FOOTHILLS  OF  THE  SIERRAS, 

CALIFORNIA. 

THE    LONGEST    POWER-TRANSMISSION    IN    THE 

WORLD. 

BY    THOMAS    COMMERFORD    MARTIN. 


THAT  compensatory  plan  of  Providence  which 
gave  England  her  coal  beds  in  lieu  of  sun- 
shine has  endowed  California  with  one  of  the 
brightest  climates  in  the  world  but  left  her  with- 
out resources  of  fuel.  Whether  it  is  better  for 
a  country  to  live  on  its  geology  or  its  geography 
has  remained  hitherto  a  moot  question,  but 
usually  coal- mining  regions  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them  as  places  of  residence  after  the  de- 
posits are  exhausted.  Newcastle  and  Pittsburg 
have  no  vogue  as  pleasure  resorts  ;  but  long  after 
their  pits  and  volcanoes  of  pent-up  energy,  hushed 
and  empty,  lie  in  black  silence,  picturesque 
Switzerlands  and  Calii'ornias  will  be  drawing 
cheerfully  upon  the  renewed  bounty  of  the  daily 
blue  sky  and  fleecy  cloud.  The  chief  future  use 
of  China  appears  to  consist  in  its  supply  of  black 
coal  ;  but  when  that,  in  turn,  is  worked  out,  the 
melting  glaciers  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  bubbling 
streams  of  the  snow-clad  Sieri-as,  and  the  rushing 
tide  of  the  Niagai'a  Gorge  will  still  be  here,  to 
give  up  to  us,  not  alone  their  beauty,  but  their 
strength.  It  is  doubtless  satisfactory  to  know 
that  if  you  want  warmth  and  light  you  can  dig  it 
up  ;  but  when  the  digging  of  the  black  coal 
dwindles,  hand-to-mouth  diurnal  dependence  upon 
sunshine  and  showers  for  the  "white  coal"  that 
must  largely  take  its  place  will  be  a  mark  of  the 
highest  economy  and  best  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  our  engineers. 

Anthracite,  bitumen,  wood,  gas,  and  oil  we 
are  now  burning  up  at  a  fine  old  rate,  and  once 
in  a  while  we  throw  a  little  good   food  into  our 


furnaces,  also,  to  keep  them  going  ;  but  even  to- 
day, in  spite  of  the  cheapness  that  such  a  reck- 
less exploitation  of  combustibles  involves,  great 
water-power  developments  and  transmissions 
liave  become  established.  Their  success  is  al- 
ready profoundly  influencing  many  notable  en- 
terprises and  some  great  regions,  where  all  the 
conditions  have  been  favorable  but  that  of  fuel- 
supply.  The  plant  in  California  to  which  this 
article  is  devoted  is  being  studied  and  imitated 
at  points  widely  remote  from  each  other  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  and  results  promise  that  are 
somewhat  novel.  Typical  of  such  work  is  that 
in  Mysore,  India,  or  even  more  so  that  proposed 
at  ancient  Philae,  where  the  impounded  waters  of 
the  Nile  will  submerge  ancient  temples  of  an  out- 
worn faith  and  make  them  sources  of  an  illumi- 
nation and  culture  quite  other  than  were  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  moldered  priesthood.  India 
as  a  center  of  factories  ;  Egypt  a  leading  cotton - 
goods'  manufacturer  ;  Switzerland,  industrial 
heart  of  Europe  ;  California  and  Chippewa  send- 
ing out  electric  power  for  every  wheel  within 
five  hundred  miles, — these  and  other  noteworthy 
changes  impend  as  the  age  of  long-distance 
power- transmission  begins  with  the  new  century. 
Somehow  or  other,  California  has  ever  been 
graced  with  the  spacious  air  of  brave  adventure  to 
the  Easterner  and  the  European  ;  and  thus  this  lat- 
est event  in  her  history,  the  putting  into  operation 
of  the  longest  power-transmission  in  the  world, 
pro.>aic  as  it  is  in  details,  keeps  gallant  company 
with  her  romantic  mission  days,  the  brisker  stir- 
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ring  and  wliip-crackin<;  of  stock  ranfjcrs,  tlie  fierce 
excitement  of  her  gold  tliscoveries,  the  splendid 
broadening  of  her  wheat- fields  and  oi'chards,  the 
boldness  of  her  irrigation  ditches,  and  the  prince- 
ly magnitude  of  her  unparalleled  educational 
gifts.  it  must  be  something  in  the  race,  for 
where  ithe  Spaniard  and  the  Mexican  found  the 
ilreamy  climate  all  too  wooing  to  the  "sweet  do- 
ing of  nothing  "  through  the  long  afternoon  of 
•colonial  existence,  the  strenuous  Anglo-Saxon 
has  pushed  to  every  extreme  of  pioneei'ship  and 
achievement.  A  deadening  Orient  civilization  be- 
sets the  California  shore  with  the  damp  I'acilic 
breezes  that  fret  the  cypresses  of  Monterey  ;  ])ut 
the  waiting  Sierras  catch  their  moisture,  and  in 
an  instant  transmute  it  into  tliat  irresistible  elec- 
tric cui'rent  which  is  the  expressive  essence  of 
Occidental  science  and  progress. 

For  some  years  past,  Califoi-nia  lias  suffered  in 
various  respects  from  the  dearness  and  absence 
of  fuel  ;  and  the  invitation  to  utilize  some  of 
the  water  power  of  her  mountain  ranges  has 
always  been  urgent.  The  successful  efforts  at 
irrigation  may  ije  said  to  liave  led  the  way, 
and  the  State  witnessed  some  of  the  earliest 
attempts  of  electrical  engineers  to  transmit 
energy  over  long  distances  on  a  commercial 
basis,  so  that  it  is  nothing  new  for  them  to 
have  their  attention  concentrated  on  that  spot. 
But  until  quite  recently,  the  limitations  were 
rather  severe.  Obviously,  except  for  mining, 
there  would  be  little  use  of  the  current  in  the 
mountainous  regions  where  it  is  generated  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hantl,  the  cost  and  "loss" 
in  the  operation  of  the  long  lines  that  would 
put  this  energy  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  foothills  and 
within  reach  of  the  larger 
towns  and  coast  cities  were 
believed  to  be  prohibitive. 
It  is  true  tliat  the  great  Ni- 
agara plant  went  into  opera- 
tion in  the  last  decade,  and, 
with  all  the  lakes  to  draw 
upon  as  a  reservoir,  has  been 
a  pronounced  success  ;  but 
its  present  utility  is  witliin 
a  striking  distance. of  fifty 
miles.  As  late  as  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  Dr.  Louis  Dun- 
can, a  foremost  autliority, 
in  his  inaugural  address  as 
president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, remarked  :  "  If  we 
consider  the  record  of  the 
present  transmission  plants, 
we  can    safely    say   that    it 


would  not  be  going  outside  the  safe  limit  of  devel- 
opment to  transmit  at  least  50  miles  at  a  potential 
of  20,000  volts."  Within  five  years,  out  in  Cali- 
fornia, they  have  increased  the  distance  four  times 
and  raised  the  pressure  tlireefold, — a  recoi-d  that 
would  be  fairly  respectable  in  any  branch  of  indus- 
try, and  establislies  an  excellent  start  for  the  second 
century,  whose  predecessor  began  with  Volta  and 
witli  his  little  battery.  Now,  a  circle  around  Ni- 
agara of  50  miles  radius  would  not  mean  much  to 
Rochester  or  Toronto  ;  but  radii  of  220  miles  in 
every  direction  from  tlie  Colgate  power  plant  on 
the  North  Yuba  River  would  include  a  region 
bigger  than  England.  As  it  is,  the  lines  of  the 
allied  Bay  Counties  and  Standard  systems  shown 
on  the  map  herewith  are  already  furnishing  cur- 
rent for  light,  heat,  power,  chemical  and  metal- 
lurgical work,  etc.,  in  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
counties  of  the  State,  within  wliose  borders  lie 
one-lialf    the  population   and    three-fifths  of  the 
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assessed  valuation. 
And  this  is  not  a  teni- 
porary  experiment 
like  the  llO-mile 
Frankfort -Lauflen  of 
1890,  but  a  strictly 
commercial  enter- 
prise,  attending  to 
business  all  around 
the  clock,  every  day 
in  the  year.  Niagara 
also  could,  of  course, 
send  out  its  energv 
just  as  far,  but  indus- 
tries and  population 
at  its  verv  brink  con- 
stantly  intercept  the 
supply,  and  apparent- 
ly are  basing  upon  it 
the  nucleus  of  a  vast 
productive  city.  This 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  pow- 
er problems  of  the 
times.  So  far,  none 
of  the  world's  great- 
est cities  has  been 
built  upon  the  coal 
measures  or  at  the 
waterfalls  ;  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen 
whether  in  the  long 
run  the  people  will 
go  to  Niagara  or 
whether  Niagara 
must  come  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  California, 
the  problem  is  notably  different,  for  the  Sierras 
will  always  remain  lonely,  and  San  Francisco  will 
always  sit  by  the  Golden  Gate  and  multiply  her 
-children  there. 

The  enterprise  of  the  allied  Bay  Counties  Power 
and  Standard  Electric  companies  has,  in  fact, 
more  than  one  source  of  energy  to  draw  upon  ; 
but  it  is  rather  with  the  plant  at  Colgate  than  that 
at  Electra  that  we  now  deal,  the  Colgate  devel- 
opment being  so  much  more  striking  and  signifi- 
cant, on  account  of  the  far,  tentacular  reach  of 
its  circuits. 

If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  very  intei'est- 
ing  to  note  the  manner  in  which  the  Standard 
Company,  under  Prince  Poniatowski,  consolidat- 
ing earlier  work,  has  pushed  its  plans,  organized 
its  forces,  and  developed  the  great  enterprise. 
Even  the  fine  new  power  plant  at  Electra  is  no 
fewer  than  154  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and 
the  work  attendant  on  its  construction  and  gen- 
eral   connections    into    the    svstem  has    been   in 


progress 


THE    l,:.'ro-F()OT  TUAMWAY    FOU 
LUMBER. 

(Used  temporarily  in  the  con- 
struction work  at  Colgate.) 


for  four  years.  This  last  month,  Dr. 
F.  A.  C.  Perrine,  in  a  lecture  before  the  New 
York  Electrical  Society  upon  his  return  from  a 
professional  investigation  of  the  power- transmis- 
sion conditions  in  California,  characterized  the 
Standard  work  as  most  notable  for  originality  of 
conception,  and  for  the  rigidly  careful  manner  in 
which  every  feature  was  being  executed  so  as  to 
secure  permanence  and  continuity.  It  will  be 
gathered  from  these  remarks  that  very  soon  tlie 
Standard  Company  will  have  the  two  strings  to 
its  bow — Electra  and  Colgate. 

The  latter  plant  is  seated  on  the  North  Yuba 
River,  on  its  north  bank,  at  the  crossing  of  the  old 
Missouri  Bar  trail  that  Californian  pioneers  wot 
of  so  well.  The  panoramic  view  at  the  head  of 
this  article  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  topography. 
The  water  is  first  impounded  up  the  river,  and  is 
then  brought  by  a  timber  flume  over  seven  miles 
long  to  the  slant  of  the  hill  above  the  power 
house.  The  flume  is  picturesque,  and  while  pos- 
sibly unpleasing  to  a  Ruskinian  eye,  fits  the 
landscape  fairly  well.  Some  little  idea  of  the 
work  and  trouble  involved  in  its  construction  can 
be  formed  from  the  engraving  of  the  tramway 
and  bridge  built  as  the  only  means  by  which  the 
necessary  lumber  could  be  delivered  on  the  spot 
fi'om  a  forest  ten  miles  away.  This  little  tram- 
way was  1,275  feet  in  length,  and  over  it  was 
lugged  8,000,000  feet  of  lumber  for  the  ditch 
on  stilts, — red  spruce,  cedar,  and  pine,  just  the 
very  heart  of  the  trees.  This  flume  is,  of  course, 
a  vital  part  of  the  plant,  and  is  watched  antl 
patrolled  like  anv  railroad  track. 

This  wooden  ditch,  with  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  watershed  behind  it  as  a  generous 
breast  at  which  to  draw,  can  carry  over  twenty- 
three  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute.  It 
empties  into  the  reservoir  shown  at  the  top  of 
the  steep  hill  above  the  Colgate  power  house, 
and  there  the  water  does  its  act  of  loftv  tumhlino- 
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THE  DAM   ON  TIIK   YUBA    HIVEK,   WHENCE  THE  POWER  STARTS— ALSO  WHERE  THE 
SEVEN-MILE  FLUME  COMMENCES— 150  MILES  FROM  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


in  order  to  reach  and  set  spinning  around  tlie 
huge  water-wheels  whicli,  in  turn,  drive  the  elec- 
tric generators.  The  vertical  drop  down  the  face 
of  this  sheer  cliff  is  over  seven  hundred  feet,  from 
\vhich  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the  water 
has  a  pretty  good  "head  "  on  it  by  the  time  it 
gets  a  square  blow  at  the  water-wheels  it  propels 
by  its  impact  and  impulse.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
realize  what  a  driving  power  this  implies,  for  it 
is  about  four  times  the  fall  at  Niagara  ;  but  out 
West  they  take  these  sensa- 
tional "drops"  in  a  very 
matter-of-fact  way.  Several 
years  ago,  an  electric-power 
plant  was  installed  in  the 
Chollar  mine,  on  the  Com- 
stock  lode,  which  had  a  fall 
of  some  seventeen  hundred 
feet.  How  that  slender  bar 
of  water  did  cut  into  solid 
metal  !  The  recent  San  Joa- 
quin plant,  delivering  current 
to  Fresno,  62  miles  away,  has 
a  head  of  1,400  feet  ;  while 
at  Mount  Whitney  the  water 
leaves  the  nozzles  of  the  de- 
livery pipes  to  smash  into  the 
buckets  of  the  turbines  at  a 
velocity  of  more  than  three 
miles  a  minute.  It  will  be 
noted,  indeed,  that  the  Sier- 
ras closing  in  around  Colgate 
rise  many  hundred  feet  above 
the  flume  and  pipe  lines  ; 
and    if    tlie    water   fell  from 


their  crests  it  would  even 
tlusn  barely  illustrate  the  ex- 
tienie  boldness  of  the  Cali- 
fornia practice  in  giving  a 
relatively  small  column  of 
water  all  the  velocity  pres- 
sure possible,  so  as  to  secure 
as  much  power  thereby  as  is 
obtained  elsewhere  from  a 
flow  of  much  greater  volume 
but  lower  "head."  The 
manner  in  which  the  water 
is  "blowing  off"  at  the 
power  house,  clear  across  the 
ri  ver ,  gives  a  curiously 
graphic  idea  of  the  energy 
to  be  contended  with  when 
the  dynamos  are  not  being 
worked  to  their  full  capacity. 
The  five  1,500-foot  pipe 
lines  down  the  mountain- 
side are  eacli  of  30  inches 
inside  diameter,  cast  iron 
at  the  bottom  end  and  steel  at  the  top,  where 
also  are  air  vents.  Some  notion  of  the  solar- 
plexus  abilities  of  the  water  in  them  can  be 
formed  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
necessary  to  anchor  them  down  with  rigid  metal 
straps  on  firm  foundations  of  concrete  ;  and  even 
then  the  raging  monster  caged  within  has  to  be 
handled  quite  deftly,  lest  some  of  his  bonds  snap 
loose.  After  passing  through  gates  and  valves, 
the  water  gives  up  most  of  its  energy  to  the  Ris- 


AN    INTERIOR    VIEW    Ob'   TH  K   COLGA'l'E    I'OWEK    HOITSE,    SHOWING    ELECTRIC  GENERA- 
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SPILLWAY  OK  OVERFLOW   DRAIN   FROM  THE  COLGATE 
FLUiME. 

don  impulse  water- wlieels  within  the  power  house, 
and  is  then  released  to  the  Yuba  River,  whence 
it  flows,  unvexed,  seaward.  The  power  house, 
shown  in  the  engraving  by  an  interior  view, 
is  a  substantial  building  susceptible  of  en- 
largement, but  having  now  a  capacity  of  15,000 
horse-power,  represented  by  three  generating 
units  of  3,000  horse-power  each,  and  four  units 


of  1,500  horse-power  each, — seven  in  all.  The 
building  is  275  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  wide, 
and  the  feature  most  in  evidence  is  furnished  by 
tlie  large  Stanley  generators,  from  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  which  can  well  be  imagined  as  mildly 
surprised  at  the  change  from  the  classic  calm  of 
the  Berkshire  Hills  to  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
strange  Californian  Sierras.  These  dynamos  are 
of  the  type  known  as  "three-phase  alternating 
current."  Like  every  other  dynamo  ever  built, 
they  conform  to  the  old  fundamental  Faraday 
idea  that  when  you  revolve  magnets  in  front  of 
coils  of  wire,  or  coils  of  wire  in  front  of  magnets, 
you  get  electric  current,  to  do  with  as  you  will. 
In   New  York   or   Chicago,  steam-engines    spin 


ANCHORAGES  FOR  THE  DELIVERY  PIPES  AT  THE  FOOT  OF 
THE  1,500-FOOT  HILL,  LEADING  INTO  THE  COLGATE  POWER 
HOUSE,  UNDER  304  POUNDS   PRESSURE  PER  SQUARE  INCH. 


END   OF  FLUME,   WHENCE  THE  WATER   FALLS  WITH   700  FEET 
HEAD  INTO  THE  POWER  HOUSE  AT  COLGATE. 

around  our  magnets  or  coils  of  wire  for  us,  and 
give  us  current  for  lamps  or  motoi"s  ;  at  Niagara, 
or  out  in  that  breezy  Yuba  Gorge,  water-wheels 
play  the  same  part.  The  main  point,  in  going  a 
little  further  in  technical  statement,  is,  that  with 
the  alternating  current,  instead  of  the  "direct," 
much  higher  pressures  can  be  obtained,  and  hence 
longer  distances  can  be  covered,  with  smaller 
wires.  Hence,  to-day,  virtually  all  long-distance 
power-transmission  is  done  with  the  alternating, 
polyphase  current,  while  at  the  same  time,  in 
city  limits,  the  lower  pressure  direct  current  is 
adhered  to  almost  universally,  as  safer  and  easier 
to  manipulate  for  all  distribution  purposes.  The 
motto  of  the  electrical  engineer  to-day  is  :  "Al- 
ternating current  for  transmission  ;  direct  current 
for  local  distribution." 

The  current  having  thus  been  "  manufactured, " 
is  pretty  nearly  ready  for  the  far-off  market,  but 
the  pressure  at  which  it  leaves  the  dynamos, 
2,400  volts,  is  not  high  enough  to  get  it  there 
without  serious  loss.  Its  pressure  is  therefore 
raised  by  transformers,    which  may  be  crudely 
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compared  to  sprino- 
lH)ards,  on  leaving 
wliich  it  is  catapulted 
into  the  lines  at  40,- 
000  to  60,000  volts, 
— even  80,000  hav- 
ing been  employed 
lately  in  bad  weather, 
for  two  hours,  over 
one  of  the  circuits. 
At  the  distant  receiv- 
ing end  of  the  line, 
the  same  transformer 
devices  receive  the 
current  and  "  step  it 
down"  like  reducing 
valves,  until  it  is  safe 
for  use.  With  such 
high  pressures,  the 
loss  in  transmission 
is  remarkably  small, 
it  may  be  broadly 
stated  that  1,000  horse-power  at  the  Colgate 
water-wheels  should  net  about  750  usefully  avail- 
able in  San  Francisco,  220  miles  away.  Tlie 
"losses"  are,  say,  6  per  cent,  in  the  genera- 
tors, 2  per  cent,  in  the  ' '  step-up  "  transformers, 
2  per  cent,  in  the  "step-down,"  and  15  per  cent, 
in  regulation  and  in  the  line.  The  last  figure  in- 
cludes what  is  not  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a 
loss  of  energy,  but  comes  from  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  line  full  or  charged,  just  as  in  sub- 
marine cable  work.  Accepting  one  of  those 
similes  that  have  a  guileful  way  of  appearing  to 
teach  something,  let  us  compare  this  ' '  capacity 
factor"  with  the  number  of  English  soldiers  who 
in  South  Africa  to-day  are  solely  occupied  in 
lidding  the  railroads,  and  do  no  field  fighting, 
and  cannot  be  counted  as  an  active  force,  al- 
though without  them,  and  without  a  railroad  held 
by  them,  the  effectives  on  the  firing  line  would 
be  of  little  account.  In  other  words,  the  Kitch- 
ener army  is  subject  to  this  line  deduction  all  the 
time  outside  of  its  real  forces  and  losses  in  battle, 
and  the  Colgate  generating  plant  has  to  be  larger 
than  would  be  necessary  if  such  large  charging 
currents  were  not  exacted  by  the  long-distance 
conditions. 

Colgate  is  a  noteworthy  radiating  center  for 
circuits,  over  forty  starting  out  from  its  switch 
boards,  some  of  copper  wire  and  some  of  alumi- 
num, the  latter  metal  having  of  late  come  into 
quite  general  electrical  use,  partly  through  its 
own  growing  cheapness  and  partly  through  the 
high  price  of  copper.  The  map  shows  the  main 
lines,  particularly  that  which  runs  in  duplicate 
across  the  State,  each  set  comprising  the  three 
wires  of  the  three-phase  system,  with  telephone 


wires,  etc.  The  poles  used  are  Oregon  cedar, 
rounded,  from  25  to  GO  feet  high,  the  biggest 
poles  being  set  eight  feet  in  the  ground  and  nine 
feet  at  angles.  They  are  covered  with  a  dry 
paint  applied  hot,  and  the  butts  are  saturated  with 
carbolineum.  On  each  ])ole  line  the  three  wires 
form  an  equilateral  ti'iangle  30  inches  on  a  side, 
and  sometimes  42.  One  of  the  pole  lines  carries 
hard-drawn  copper  wi)-e,  and  the  other  seven- 
stranded  aluminum.  Gi'eat  care  is  taken  with 
the  insulators,  which  are  double,  consisting  most- 
ly of  a  porcelain  umbrella  12  inches  in  diameter 
mounted  over  a  glass  insulator,  which,  in  turn, 
is  cari-ied  by  a  wooden  pin  on  the  cross-arm  ;  al- 
though on  some  of  the  lines  a  porcelain  sleeve  is 
further  placed  around  the  pin  between  the  in- 
sulator and  the  arm.  The  ordinarily  dry  climate 
of  California  helps  a  good  deal,  probably,  in  the 
prevention  of  current-leakage  ;  but  all  these  pre- 
cautions are  none  too  much,  and  are  justified  by 
the  steady  maintenance  of  the  service  day  after 
day  and  month  after  month.  A  railroad  can  be 
snowed  up,  a  telephone  system  can  report  itself 
"busy,"  but  a  light-and-power  system  must  be 
ever  ready,  if  it  is  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  customer. 

Part  of  this  wonderful  long-distance  power 
circuit  crosses  the  famous  Carquinez  Strait,  an 
arm  of  the  sea  where  the  rivers  of  California  gush 
out  into  San  Pablo  Bay  and  scour  the  bottom 
very  thoroughly.  It  was  wisely  decided  not  to 
lay  power  cables  on  such  an  uneasy  bed,  but  the 
counter-proposition  to  span  the  gulf  with  them 
involved  some  daring  and  clever  engineering. 
The  span  there  crosses  from  Eckley  to  Dillon's 
Point,  and  is  borne  up  by  steel  lattice  towers,  with 
4,448  feet  of  sagging  cable  between  them,  200 
feet  clear  above  the  rushing  waters.  The  cables 
employed  are  of  stranded  plow  steel,  three  being 
always  in  use  and  one  held  in  reserve,  and  over 
these  the  current  passes  at  the  same  pressure  as 
that  on  the  land  lines,  while  taps  are  also  made 
at  the  anchoi-ages  for  local  current- consumption 
of   considerable    bulk.      It    is    most    doubtful    if 
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there  are  longer  aerial  power  spans  than  tliis  over 
the  deep,  swift  Carquinez  waters.  Surely  none 
are  more  spectacular. 

The  eye  can  trace  on  the  map  the  route  thence 
to  Oakland,  the  Standard  loop  southward  to  San 
Jose,  and  tlie  bend  eastward  and  northward 
around  the  San  Mateo  peninsula  until  the  Golden 
Gate  itself  is  readied.  But  only  the  imagination 
can  grasp  the  variety  of  work  which  meantime  the 
current  circulating  in  this  system  has  been  called 
upon  to  do,  for  it  includes  all  kinds  of  lighting 
and  eveiy  sort  of  power- application,  from  the  run- 
ning of  cars  to  tlie  operation  of  flour  mills,  from 
the  driving  of  mine  stamps  to  the  propulsion  of 
the  little  sewing-machine  at  work  on  a  bride's 
trousseau.  All  this  might  be  magnificent,  but 
not  commercial,  and  there  have  been  many  dubi- 
ous questionings  as  to  whether  such  work  will 
pay.  Tlie  answer  may  possibly  be  found  in  the 
statement  that  with  fixed  interest  charges  of 
about  $13,000  per  month  to  meet,  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  system  had  risen  to  nearly  $19,000, 
leaving  $6,000  clear,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  gross  monthly  earning  capacity  of  $50,000 
was  in  sight,  with  an  operating  expenditure  against 
it  of  less  than  $10,000.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
public  misfortune  if  such  courage  of  capital,  such 
splendid  engineering,  such  admirable  apparatus, 
and  such  generous  reception  by  an  appreciative 
community^  were  not  signalized  by  triumphant 
success  ;  and  it  is  but  fitting  here  to  name  Prince 
Poniatowski,  Messrs.  John  Martin,  W.  R.  Eckart, 
R.  H.  Sterling,  C.  0.  Poole,  J.  F.  Kelly,  and  others 
whose  nerve  and  skill  have  made  that  success 
possible.  Moreover,  the  implication  which  this 
work  bears  in  regard  to  the  cleanlier  future  of 
cities  ;  the  burning  of  the  coal  at  the  mines 
rather  than  in  the  homes  ;  the  utilization  of  waste 
water  powers  ;  the  coming  operation  of  large 
railroad  networks  from  central  sources  of  current - 
supply,  and  the  general  adaptation  of  varied 
social  methods  and  industrial  mechanisms  to  elec- 
trical functioning, — all  this  takes  us  outside  the 
limits  of  California  into  the  domain  of  universal 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  DITCH,  NEAR  ELECTRA,  OF  THE 
STANDARD  POWER-TRANSMISSION. 

interests  and  benefaction.  The  mei'e  difference 
in  coal-consumption  is  quite  significant.  Out  in 
California,  some  eighty  thousand  horse-power  of 
wasted  water  energy  is  now  being  reclaimed  in 
this  fashion.  Mr.  L.  B.  StillwelJ,  the  electrical 
engineer  of  the  Niagara  plant,  stated  recently 
that  its  output  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901 
was  104,378,000  kilowatt  hours,  equal  to  more 
than  eight  hundred  tons  of  coal  per  day.  On 
the  same  basis,  the  saving  of  coal  in  California 
now  might  easily  approximate  1,000  tons  per 
day,  wiiile  the  saving  of  fuel  when  all  the  water 
powers  of  the  continent  are  fully  harnessed  would 
be  enormous. 


TEN-HORSE  TEAM   HAULING   POWER-PLANT   AIATERIAL  OVER   MOUNTAINS. 


THE    METAPHYSICAL   MOVEMENT. 


BY    PAUL    TYNER. 


ANEW  departure,  charactei'ized  at  once  by 
sturdy  optimism,  earnest  pui'pose,  and  set- 
tled confidence,  is  the  metaphysical  movement 
of  to-day.  Essentially  American  in  its  origin, 
it  has  already  made  its  way  across  the  sea,  with 
other  American  products,  and  claims  an  inter- 
national scope,  not  losing  its  Americanism,  how- 
ever, in  its  transatlantic  extension.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  what  is  somewhat  vaguely 
known  as  "The  New  Thouglit "  now  numbers 
more  than  a  million  adherents,  of  whom  more 
than  half  a  million  are  in  the  United  States.  To 
most  of  these,  the  cult  stands  for  a  practical, 
every-day  woi'king  philosophy  that  takes  the 
place  of  a  religion  and  is,  indeed,  to  these  people, 
the  only  possible  religion.  At  the  same  time, 
thousands  of  its  followers  retain  their  conven- 
tional affiliations,  finding  in  the  "  New  Thought  " 
welcome  aid  to  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  living  spirit  under  the  dead  letter  in  all  re- 
ligions. Thus,  the  new  teaching  appeals  equally 
to  people  in  and  to  those  out  of  the  churches, 
emphasizing  the  essentials  on  which  people  of 
various  beliefs,  or  of  no  belief,  may  very  humanly 
unite.  One  reason  for  its  rapid  spread  in  popu- 
larity is  here  appai-ent,  and  makes  interesting  an 
examination  of  its  development.  The  movement 
has  for  its  basic  purpose  nothing  less  than  a 
lively  realization  of  the  metaphysical  truth  at  the 
base  of  all  religion  and  philosophy,  not  as  mystical 
or  intellectual  absti'action,  merely,  but  as  a  working 
force  in  actual  life,  eligible  to  all  men  everywhere. 
While  only  beginning  now  to  assume  distinct 
and  definite  form,  this  movement  is  the  result  of 
several  sporadic  influences  that  have  been  in  evi- 
dence for  twenty  years  past.  So  confusing  to 
the  average  mind  has  been  this  inevitably  nebu- 
lous early  stage  that  there  is  distinct  need  to 
mark  the  present  emergence  of  the  movement  in 
at  least  an  approach  to  concreteness.  In  every 
development  of  philosophic  thought,  as  of  other 
things,  incoherence  seems  to  be  a  condition  pi-e- 
liminary  to  coherence.  AYith  the  second  con- 
vention of  the  International  Metaphysical  League, 
in  1900,  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  New 
York,  a  drawing  of  order  out  of  chaos  began  to 
be  perceptible.  The  character  and  spirit  of  that 
convention  must  be  regarded  as  marking  the  be- 
ginning, at  least,  of  the  unifying  stage.  The 
representation  of  various  phases  and  points  of 
view  among  the  delegates  and  speakers  was  not 
tolerant,  merely, — it   was   catholic   and    compre- 


hensive. This  certainly  indicates  an  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  unity  in  the  essentials  un- 
derlying all  surface  differences,  and  of  the  im- 
mense possibilities  opened  up  through  the  further 
development  of  these  essentials  in  their  relation 
to  individual  and  social  growth. 

Undue  prominence  is  often  attached  to  various 
attempts  to  organize  certain  inadequate  concep- 
tions of  the  "  New  Thought  "  into  a  sectarian  in- 
stitution. Mental  Science  is  often  confused  in 
the  public  mind  with  one  or  other  of  the  cults 
which,  accurately  speaking,  stand  merely  for 
additions  to  the  already  existing  "seven-and- 
seventy  jarring  sects"  based  on  some  peculiar 
and  personal  assumption  of  divine  revelation.  On 
reflection,  it  must  be  apparent  that  a  sectarian 
organization  is  inconsistent  with  any  free  and 
fair  teaching  of  a  truth  universal  in  its  nature, 
applicable  to  all  men  everywhere,  and  challeng- 
ing all  the  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  tenden- 
cies. Any  attempt  to  institutionalize  mental 
healing  is  certainly  as  inconsistent  as  would  be 
an  attempt  to  sectarianize  astronomy  or  denomi- 
nationalize  chemistry.  This  is  why  various  at- 
tempts to  organize  tlie  movement  in  ecclesiastical 
form  have  been  abandoned  for  secular  organiza- 
tion. 

Not  merely  the  cure  of  disease,  important  as 
that  is  in  itself,  but  also  the  entire  interdepend- 
ence of  mental  and  physical  states,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  cultivated  thought  and  will  to  harmoni- 
ous growth  in  character  and  usefulness,  are 
involved  in  the  better  understanding  of  the  new 
.metaphysics.  Its  promise  of  peace,  harmony, 
light,  healing,  and  uplift  has  called  widespread 
attention  to  the  claims  of  the  practical  metaphy- 
sician. All  these  have  their  true  basis  in  a  right 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
mind.  The  present  metaphysical  movement,  in 
its  vital  and  growing  aspects,  is  in  large  degree 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  account  for  mental 
healing  and  to  give  it  a  lucid  and  rational  inter- 
pretation as  well  as  a  scientific  basis. 

Speaking  in  the  large,  this  "New  Thought" 
is  new  only  in  its  distinct  insistence  on  the  meta- 
physical basis  of  all  physics,  and  on  the  conse- 
quent emergence  of  metaphysical  principles  in 
physical  phenomena-.  It  proves  the  practical 
availability  of  this  right  relation  of  physics  and 
metaphysics.  For  this,  the  power  of  the  will  is 
asserted  in  larger  control  and  dominion  over 
"the  forces  of  nature."     As  a  result,  we  find 
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■men,  more  than  ever  before,  ordering  and  di- 
recting for  good  all  conditions  and  environment, 
all  tendency  of  habit  or  circumstance.  The  new 
metaphysics,  in  fact,  calls  for  faith  behind  works, 
and  for  works  proving  faith.  The  reality  in  be- 
ing of  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  intelligent  energy, 
principle,  or  substance,  perceptibly  active  every- 
"whex'e  and  always  in  the  phenomena  we  call  life, 
is  its  basic  premise.  This  energy,  intelligence, 
substance,  law,  or  principle,  while  itself  the 
Absolute  and  Unmanifest,  it  is  reasoned,  is  the 
"great  first  cause"  of  all  manifestation  of  every 
order  in  the  phenomenal  world.  If  it  is  not  as 
obvious  in  the  little  things  of  our  personal  life  as 
in  the  cosmic  processes  that  this  Infinite  Intel- 
ligence is  ever  "  a  power  making  for  righteous- 
ness," the  fault  is  held  to  be,  at  bottom,  simply 
•one  of  the  individual's  consciousness  ;  a  lack  of 
recognition  and  appreciation  of  his  own  oneness 
with  the  One  Life  ;  a  mistake  calling  for  correc- 
tion in  his  way  of  thinking.  Many  Mental  Sci- 
entists call  this  immanent  power  "God,"  which 
has  caused  them  to  be  reproached  by  the  un- 
thinking as  Pantheists.  Others  are  content  with 
Herbert  Spencer's  phrase,  "Infinite  and  Eternal 
Energy  ;  "  still  others  are  partial  to  tlie  term 
"Being."  Perhaps  the  majority  believe  that 
"  Mind  "  conveys  the  desired  meaning  accurately 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  emphasis  placed  on  the  power  of  thought 
is  admirably  explained  in  the  words  of  an  emi- 
nent New  York  physician,  one  of  the  advance 
guard  of  progressive   practitioners  who  already 
■  accept  the  new  philosophy  in^its  essentials. 

"  The  principles  of  psychology,"  he  says,  "un- 
derlie all  human  growth.  The  natural  world  in 
growth  responds  to  its  highest  possibilities  un- 
swervingly, eternally.  Human  growth  follows 
the  same  process.  The  highest  achievement  of 
man,  indubitably,  is  thought-power  ;  and  this 
•energy  is,  of  all  forms,  most  powerful  because  it 
is  the  culmination  of  all.  Conformation  to  this 
law  means  for  man  not  only  molding  but  making 
power  ;  not  adjustment  merely,  but  creative  pos- 
■sibility."  * 

As  early  as  1880,  various  teachers  here  and 
there,  especially  in  the  West,  had  formulated  a 
new  ]  >.ilosophy  of  life  including  the  essentials  of 
metaphysical  healing  and  character-building,  a 
philosophy  which  received  test  and  development 
in  daily  teaching  and  practice.  In  several  cases, 
these  teachers  were  natural  mystics,  arriving  at 
their  conclusions  through  vivid  subjective  expe- 
riences. Others  were  scholars  who  had  intelli- 
gently worked  out  an  understanding  of  the  new 


*La  Forest  Potter,  M.D.,  in  "Psychology  of  Health  and 
Bappiuess  "  (Temple  Publishing  Company,  New  York). 


light  through  diligent  study  of  philosophy — espe- 
cially of  Spinoza,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Fichte — 
with  close  comparison  of  the  Christian  and  Hindu 
scriptures.  Still  others  came  by  way  of  Spirit- 
ualism, Theosophy,  and  even  Materialism, — for 
in  our  day  the  boundary  separating  spirit  from 
matter  is  disappearing  with  every  advance  of  the 
physicist  in  understanding  of  nature's  finer  forces. 
In  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  leaders  of 
much  individual  force  and  influence  were  devel- 
oped naturally,  and  each  of  these  taught  in  classes 
and  assemblies,  brought  together  without  much 
concern  as  to  any  further  coherent  organization. 
Preeminent  among  these  was  Dr.  Phineas  P. 
Quimby,  of  Portland,  Maine.  The  new  teaching 
then  began  to  find  expression  in  varioys  periodi- 
cal publications  and  in  occasional  books. 

This  periodical  literature  of  the  "New 
Thought"  has  grown  steadily,  until  it  now  num- 
bers more  than  one  hundred  monthly  and  weekly 
publications  in  this  country  alone.  While  the 
new  movement  is  affecting  in  some  measure  every 
aspect  of  modern  life,  its  influence  is  most  marked 
in  the  world  of  letters.  Beginning  with  a  litera- 
ture all  its  own,  the  thought-currents  most  dis- 
tinctly identified  with  the  new  metaphysics  are  at 
last  permeating  and  modifying  much  of  our 
magazine  matter,  and  imparting  a  new  and  in- 
dubitable charm  to  a  large  proportion  of  current 
books  of  fiction  and  essays.  Indeed,  it  is  be- 
coming evident  that  the  movement  has  already 
outgrown  the  stage  when  its  literature  was  neces- 
sarily written  fi-om  an  unusual  and  little  under- 
stood standpoint  and  addressed  to  a  special  and 
limited  audience.  The  "New  Thought,"  in  its 
broader  aspects,  at  least,  is  no  longer  arcane  to 
the  multitude,  and  even  the  Philistines  are  begin- 
ning to  hear  it  gladly. 

The  first  of  the  "New  Thought"  writers  to 
become  popular  with  that  omnivorous  person, 
"the  general  reader,"  was  Henry  Wood,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Regaining  his  health  through 
Mental  Science  after  a  long  and  trying  illness, 
he  devoted  himself  with  fruitful  results  to  a  lit- 
erary career.  More  than  fifty  thousand  copies 
of  his  books  have  been  sold  ;  and  although  his 
latest  volume,  ' '  The  Symphony  of  Life,"  bridges 
a  period  of  ten  years  or  more  from  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  work,  ' '  Ideal  Suggestion  Through 
Mental  Photography,"  new  editions  of  his  earlier 
works  are  constantly  called  for.  Besides  several 
volumes  of  essays,  Mr.  Wood  has  published  two 
novels,  "  Edward  Burton  "  and  <'  Victor  Serenus." 
Mr.  Wood's  style  is  as  clear,  simple,  and  direct 
as  his  thought  is  logical  and  comprehensive.  His 
appeal  is  plainly  to  common  sense,  utterly  ignoring 
theological  tangle  and  misty  mysticism.  More- 
over, his  teaching  is  so  pointed  and  practical  that 
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it  is  not  easy  for  the  average  reader  to  go  astray 
ill  applying  it.  He  concentrates  attention  dis- 
tinctly on  the  powel'  of  the  imaging  faculty  to 
affect  bodily  conditions  for  better  or  wor'se,  and 
shows  how  this  power  (known  to  the  psycholo- 
gist as  that  of  "  visualizing  ideas  ")  may  be  devel- 
oped and  directed  as  desired. 

Charles  B.  Newcomb  is  another  Boston  apostle 
of  the  "New  Thought"  whose  apostolate  follows 
on  a  full  and  active  career  as  a  man  of  business. 
To  practical  efficiency  he  adds  the  graces  of  ripe 
scholarship  and  wide  travel  and  observation .  The 
light  of  optimism  as  bright  and  as  unwavering 
as  the  north  star  burns  through  his  two  widely 
read  volumes,  "  All's  Well  with  the  World  "  and 
"  Discovery  of  a  Lost  Trail."  His  literary  ex- 
position of  the  "New  Thought"  has  had  the 
test  of  experience  in  an  active  and  successful 
practice  as  a  mental  healer. 

But  the  "  New  Thought  "  writers  whose  vogue 
rivals  that  of  the  popular  novelist  are  compara- 
tively young  men.  Horatio  W.  Dresser  saw  his 
first  book,  "The  Power  of  Silence,"  through  its 
tenth  edition  about  the  time  he  passed  his  thir- 
tieth birthday,  and  within  a  few  years  after  a 
season  of  European  travel  and  study  had  ripened 
his  Harvard  training.  In  all,  he  has  published 
eight  books  in  about  half  as  many  years,  and 
these  indicate  a  mind  almost  as  rapid  in  move- 
ment as  it  is  fertile  in  production.  His  first 
work  might  be  regarded  as  the  production  of  a 
contemplative  student  essaying  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  German  philosophers  with  amplifica- 
tion of  the  bearing  of  their  thought  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  man  in  the  street.  In  his  latest  book, 
"  The  Christ  Ideal,"  he  seems  to  have  exchanged 
this  coldly  judicial  attitude  for  the  fervor  of  the 
early  Christian  mystic.  Mr.  Dresser  himself 
regards  this  latest  work  as  the  embodiment  of 


his  best  thought.  Distinctly  individualist,  Mr. 
Dresser  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the 
Metaphysical  Club  of  Boston,  of  which  he  was 
president  for  a  time,  succeeding, Mr.  Wood,  and 
he  was  until  lately  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  International  Metaphysical  League  ;  but  he 
has  i-ecently  resigned  from  all  organizations,  de- 
siring to  be  identified  only  with  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  Christ's  teaching. 

Another  .of  the  younger  writers  whom  the  new 
movement  has  carried  on  a  flood- tide  of  favor  is 
Ralph  Waldo  Trine,  a  Westerner  by  birth  and 
breeding,  a  graduate  of  Knox  College,  and  one 
who  found  his  way  into  the  "  New  Thought "  by 
the  broad  path  of  interest  in  sociological  study, 
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in  which  lie  liad  tlie  a'lvantage  of  post-graduate 
work  at  Johns  Hopkins  L'niversity.  His  (irst 
book,  "What  All  the  World's  a-Seeking,"  ap- 
peared in  1898,  and  met  with  such  instant  suc- 
cess that  in  the  following  year  he  brought  out 
a  second  volume,  '•  In  Tune  with  the  Infinite." 
Remarkable  as  was  the  success  of  his  first  book, 
passing  its  twenty-first  thousand  in  the  same 
number  of  months,  it  has  been  outstripped  by 
the  second,  which  is  now  in  its  forty-fifth  thou- 
sand. Mr.  Trine's  writings  aim  to  make  practical 
the  religion  of  tlie  inner  life,  and  breathe  a  spirit 
of  cheerfulness  and  serenity  tliat  is  found  refresh- 
ing and  helpful.  Tlie  element  of  popularity  in 
his  books  is  probably  very  like  that  which  en- 
abled the  late  Professor  Drummond  to  intei'est 
thousands  of  good  orthodox  people  in  his  attempts 
to  give  ethical  interpretation  to  the  facts  of 
"modern  science."  But  who  shall  say  that  the 
capacity  to  gain  the  popular  ear  and  attune  it  to 
the  music  of  a  rational  spirituality  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  rare  ?  Mr.  Trine  abandoned  Bos- 
ton for  residence  in  New  York  in  1900,  and 
has  since  given  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
work  of  social  reform. 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Trine,  as  in  that  of  Mr. 
Dresser,  there  is  a  perceptible  mitigation  of  the 
strenuousness  of  the  earlier  ' '  New  Thought " 
writers,  aflame  with  new-born  zeal.  Undeniable 
originality  and  enthusiasm  were  often  made  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  matter  of  form 
that  grated  harshly  on  the  sensibilities  of  those 
•endowed  with  the  literary  feeling.  That  much 
"New  Thought"  literature,  while  intense  in 
feeling,  was  ragged  or  careless  in  dress,  is  too 
true.  Many  of  the  later  writers  are  entirely  free 
from  this  reproach  of  slovenliness  in  style — are 
indeed  men  of  the  schools,  and  too  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  acciiracy  in  the  construction  of 
their  phrases,  and  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
great  common  stock  of  English  literature,  to  be 
entirely  dependent  on  enthusiasm  or  originality. 
In  the  works  of  Lilian  Whiting,  notably  in  those 
three  delightful  volumes,  "The  World  Beauti- 
ful," we  have  excellent  illustration  of  the  value 
of  long  and  varied  training  in  the  writer's  craft 
united  to  that  unmanufacturable  quality,  the  ar- 
tistic instinct.  Here  thought  all  alive  with  gen- 
uine feeling  runs  from  the  pen,  warm  and  fervid 
still,  into  sentences  as  graceful  and  finished  in 
form  and  flow  as  they  are  balanced  and  musical 
in  cadence.  Miss  Whiting,  like  Helen  Camp- 
bell, Dorothy  Quigley,  and  Anna  Pay  son  Call, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  metaphysical  movement, 
and  gives  it  hearty  support.  None  of  these 
popular  writers,  however,  appeals  to  a  peculiar 
audience,  while  all  are  regarded  as  voicing  the 
large-souled    optimism    for    which    the    "New 


Thought"  stands.  Although  transcendentalism 
is  brought  liown  to  earlli  and  given  immediate 
and  practical  meaning  by  the  followers  of  this 
movement,  Kmerson  is  regarded  almost  as  its 
pa'ophet  and  patron  saint,  his  essays  and   poems 
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forming   foundation   for  neaily  all  its  teachings, 
and  inspiring  most  of  its  writers. 

While  the  younger  writers  named  seem  to 
have  jumped  at  a  bound  into  popularity,  several 
of  the  earlier  authors,  more  directly  identified 
with  the  metaphysical  movement  as  such,  are 
easily  holding  their  own.  Prentice  Mulford's 
"White  Cross  Library,"  which  enjoyed  an  un- 
usual measure  of  popularity  during  its  original 
publication  in  monthly  numbers  in  the  six  years 
from  r884  to  1890,  when  he  died,  has  of  late 
come  into  a  new  and  even  greater  vogue.  In 
several  of  the  great  public  libraries,  this  work 
has  been  well  up  among  "  the  six  most  called  for 
books  "  during  the  past  year.  In  the  East,  this 
revival  was  due  largely  to  the  "Don't  Worry" 
clubs  and  circles  started  by  Mr.  Theodore  F. 
Seward,  author  of  the  popular  little  book  under 
that  title,  and  eagerly  taken 
people  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Two  eminently  successful  New  York  practitioners 
and  teachers  have  also  figured  conspicuously  as 
authors  and  as  sponsors  for  much  of  the  best  in 
"New  Thought"  literature.  These  are  Charles 
Brodie  Patterson,  editor  of  Mind,  and  Leande-r 
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Edmund  Wliipple,  editor  of  the  Metaphysical 
Magazine.  Both  publi(;ations  are  monthly  re- 
views, and  furnish  evidence  of  a  commendable 
desire  to  establish  and  maintain  a  dignified  stand- 
ard of  literary  excellence.  Mr.  Patterson  is 
also  editor  and  pro}>rietor  of  the  Arena,  the  radi- 
cal review  founded  by  B.  0.  Flower  in  Boston 
twelve  years  ago, — significant  evidence  of  tlia 
lively  interest  in  the  social  movement  that  the 
new  metaphysics  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  awaken 
in  its  stu(lents. 

Dr.  Heber  Newton,  Professor  Herron,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, and  Mr.  Trine  are  either  avowed  socialists 
or  decidedly  socialistic,  while  Helen  "Wilmans, 
Colonel  Post,  Henry  Wood,  Mr.  Newcomb,  Hugh 
0.  Pentecost,  Dr.  Shelton,  Elbert  Hubbard,  and 
Mr.  Dresser  are  all  as  decidedly  individualistic 
in  their  views  of  social  reform.  Hubbard,  in- 
deed, declares  himself  a  philosophical  anarchist. 
It  says  something  for  the  truly  synthetical  char- 
acter of  the  movement  that — while  holding  the 
most  diverse  views  on  political  and  theological 
matters — Unitarian,  Trinitarian,  and  agnostic, 
Democrat,  Republican,  socialist,  and  individual- 
ist, come  together  and  fraternize  in  substantial 
unity  on  the  great  essentials  of  the  new  meta- 
physics. Mr.  Pentecost,  who  long  ago  rejected 
all  sectarianism,  has  now  definitely  come  to  the 
front  as  a  leader  in  the  new  movement,  address- 
ing large  audiences  every  Wednesday  evening 
as  the  lecturer  of  the  First  Mental  Science  Tem- 
ple in  New  York.  The  same  organization  has 
developed  in  its  secretary.  Mi-.  Eugene  Del  Mar, 
editor  of  the  brilliant  monthly  niagazinelet.  Men- 
tal Science,  a  writer  and  speaker  of  rare  force 
and  clearness.  Both  Mr.  Pentecost  and  Mr.  Del 
Mar  are  practising  lawyers,  as  is  Mr.  Ricliard 
Ingalese,  the  gifted  and  popular  leader  of  the 
Metaphysical  Alliance  of  New  York.  This  so- 
ciety, with  the  Mental  Science  Temple  and  the 
Circle  of  Divine  Ministry,  ably  directed  by  Miss 


Elizabeth  Walton,  at  130  Fifth  Avenue,  furnish 
the  three  metropolitan  groups  federated  in  the 
International  Metaphysical  League. 

In  Mr.  Whipple's  admirable  book,  "The  Phi- 
losophy of  Mental  Healing,"  he  emphasizes  the 
part  played  by  the  imaging  faculty  in  the  cause 
and  cure  of  disease,  in  this  following  Henry 
Wood's  main  idea,  but  enforcing  his  exposition 
by  frequent  illustration  from  his  own  very  full 
experience  as  a  healer  for  nearly  a  score  of  years. 
Mr.  Patterson  has  written  half  a  dozen  books, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  his  first,  ' '  Seeking 
the  Kingdom."  In  all  his  writings  and  teach- 
ings, the  ethical  side  of  the  "New  Thought"  is 
uppermost.  With  him,  the  "New  Thought"  is 
a  philosophy  of  health  because  it  is  a  philosophy 
of  righteousness. 

Another  New  York  author  whose  writings 
have  had  the  test  of  much  practical  experience  is 
Dr.  H.  Emilie  Cady.  She  is  a  successful  homeo- 
pathic physician  in  active  practice,  and  her  little 
books,  "Lessons  in  Truth"  and  "Finding  the 
Christ  in  Ourselves,'.'  have  carried  cheer  and 
comfort  to  the  hearts  of  thousands. 

Probably  the  most  popular  writer  in  the  ' '  New 
Thought"  is  Helen  Wilmans.  Her  weekly  pa- 
per, Freedom,  published  at  her  home  in  Sea 
Breeze,  Fla.,  it  is  said,  easily  leads  in  circulation 
and  influence,  while  her  recent  book,  "A  Con- 
quest of  Poverty,"  passed  its  sixtieth  thousand 
within  a  year  of  publication.  Mrs.  Wilmans' 
works  now  make  six  volumes,  the  latest  of  which, 
"  The  Conquest  of  Death,"  is  devoted  to  a  very 
full  and  interesting  exposition  of  her  one  great 
idea  of  perpetual  youth.  At  the  age  of  seventy- 
odd,  alert,  active,  and  enthusiastic  as  any  girl  of 
seventeen,  she  demonstrates  the  power  of  her 
thought  in  her  own  pushing  and  prosperous  per- 
sonality. 

Mrs.  Kate  Atkinson  Boehme,  editor  of  the 
Radiant  Centre,  in  Washington,  is  the  recognized 
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leader  of  the  movement  at  tlie  national  capital. 
A  writer  of  distinct  force  and  originality,  she 
enjoys  a  mind  exceptionally  well  trained  in  mod- 
ern philosophy,  and  lias  done  much  to  popularize 
Spinoza's  teachings  with  American  readers. 

For  the  immediate  genesis  of  the  present 
movement  toward  national  organization  on  a  secu- 
lar basis,  we  must  go  back  to  the  year  of  the 
World's  Fair,  when  a  number  of  tiie  Western 
leaders  in  the  "New  Thought"  came  together 
quite  accidentally  in  Chicago.  Realizing  tliat  in 
that  city  alone  there  were  nearly  ten  thousand 
unattached  believers  in  the  new  philosophy,  they 
organized,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Cramer,  of  San  Francisco,  a  "Divine  Science 
Congress,"  which  found  place  and  hearing  among 
the  many  "congresses"  of  all  sorts  that  divided 
the  attention  of  visitors  with  the  more  material 
glories  of  the  "White  City."  A  second  Divine 
Science  congress  was  held  in  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing the  midwinter  fair  of  1894,  and  a  third  con- 
gress in  1895,  at  Kansas  City.  At  this  conven- 
tion, the  association,  intended  at  the  beginning  to 
be  entirely  non-sectarian  and  catholic  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  seems  to  have  taken  what  might 
be  called  a  tinge  of  mere  protestantism.  It  found 
established  in  Kansas  City  a  strong  local  body  of 
earnest  and  devoted  adherents  of  ' '  Divine 
Science,"  so  called  with  particular  regard  to  dis- 
tinction from  "Christian  Science,"  and  perhaps 
emphasizing  this  by  separateness,  as  Luther 
found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  the  revolt  that 
began  merelv  as  a  movement  for  reform  within 
the  Church.  The  fourth  and  last  convention  of 
the  Divine  Science  Association  was  held  at  St. 
Louis,  in  May,  1897.  Here  also  the  environment 
was  such  that  the  sectarian  tinge  given  to  the 
movement  at  Kansas  Cit}"^  was  deepened  and 
fixed,  the  new  metaphysics  in  St.  Louis  also  hav- 
ing taken  the  form  of  a  local  sect.  This  St.  Louis 
convention  marked  the  culmination  of  Western 
attempts  to  organize  the  "  New  Thought"  on  a 
non-sectarian  basis.  Following  Mrs.  Eddy's  ex- 
ample, Mrs.  Cramer  then  organized  her  personal 
following  into  an  avowed  sect,  and  ordained  her- 
self to  its  headship  with  the  titles  of  "  Rever- 
end "  and  "Pastor."  The  greater  number  of 
those  associated  with  her  in  tlie  congresses  con- 
sequently fell  away  from  that  branch  of  the 
movement. 

It  was  left  to  the  Eastern  thinkers  and  work- 
ers to  come  forward  in  a  later  and  more  promis- 
ing effort.  This  latest  movement,  clearly  thought 
out  and  intelligently  planned  from  the  first,  had 
its  birth  in  the  "  New  Thought  "  conference  held 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  February,  1899,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Charles  Brodie  Patterson,  one  of 
the  pioneer  New  York  healers  and  teachers  al- 


ready referred  to,  warmly  seconded  by  Col.  Henry 
S.  Taft,  president  of  tlie  Rhode  Island  Metaphys- 
ical Association,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  by 
Henry  Wood,  Horatio  W.  Dresser,  Warren  A. 
Rodman,  and  other  authors,  speakers,  and  teach- 
ers. Many  of  these  were  identified  especially 
with  the  Metaphysical  Club  of  Boston.  The 
Hartford  conference  lasted  three  days,  and 
brought  together  in  a  spirit  of  good-will  and  co- 
operation, not  merely  thinkers  identified  exclu- 
sively with  the  "New  Thought"  in  its  philo- 
sophic and  therapeutic  aspects,  but  also  several 
who  had  begun  to  realize  its  larger  application  to 
the  problems  of  social  evolution.  In  fact,  this 
side  of  the  "New  Thought"  found  most  signifi- 
cant expression  throughout  the  sessions.  An 
outcome  of  the  conference  was  the  organization 
of  the  International  Metaphysical  League,  with 
Charles  Brodie  Patterson  as  its  first  president ; 
Col.  H.  S.  Taft,  vice-president  ;  Warren  A.  Rod- 
man, secretary ;  William  E.  Uptegrove,  treas- 
urer, and  an  executive  committee  of  fifteen, 
representing  leaders  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Impetus  was  given  to  the  move- 
ment by  the  first  convention  of  the  league,  held 
the  following  October,  at  Tremont  Temple,  Bos- 
ton, in  which  even  semi-ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions, like  that  of  the  Divine  Science  Association, 
united  on  a  common  platform  with  organizations 
as  distinctly  secular  as  the  Boston  Metaphysical 
Club.  Following  the  Boston  convention,  a  quiet 
but  effective  propaganda  was  carried  on,  greatly 
increasing  the  interest  in^the  movement  and  its 
imification. 

The  convention  of  October,  1 900,  in  New  York, 
as  a  result,  brought  together  not  merely  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  various  phases  of  the  ' '  New 
Thought "  movement  in  itself,  but  also  clergy- 
men, physicians,  and  public  teachers  of  various 
schools  not  theretofore  identified  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  "New  Thought."  Significant 
evidence  of  the  larger  freedom  and  unity  of  the 
new  teaching  is  furnished  by  a  glance  at  the 
names  of  the  speakers  and  at  the  subjects  that 
furnished  the  marked  features  of  the  very  inter- 
esting programme.  These  included  the  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  Heber  Newton,  of  New  York,  who  in  a  thought- 
ful paper  on  ' '  The  Psychic  Power  of  Jesus  " 
made  an  appeal  for  a  more  rational  interpretation 
of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  in  tlie 
light  of  our  latter-day  demonstration  of  the 
same  psychic  laws  by  which,  as  the  speaker  de- 
clared, Jesus  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  power 
of  the  individual  mind  poised  in  the  absolute 
over  all  external  and  passing  conditions.  Not 
less  interesting  and  significant  was  the  address 
of  Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  lately  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege, on    "The   Nature   of  Power,"  a  masterly 
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address,  setting  forth,  witli  convincing  logic, 
the  center  and  source  of  all  power  in  the  hunuui 
heart,  and  its  instinctive  aspirations  toward  unity 
with  the  Infinite.  Mr.  John  Jay  ("hapnian  and 
John  Brooks  Leavitt,  LL.  D. ,  men  widely  es- 
teemed as  among  the  foremost  representatives 
of  New  York's  younger  generation  of  publicists, 
were  among  the  speakers  whose  stand  decidedly 
emphasized  and  strengthened  the  thorouglily 
humanistic  character  of  the  convention.  The  late 
Dr.  licwis  G.  Janes,  whose  work  in  tlie  Cambridge 
conferences  and  at  the  Greenacre  Summer  School 
in  a  measure  identified  him  with  the  move- 
ment, spoke  on  "A  People  in  Search  of  a  Soul." 
Mr.  Bolton  Hall,  distinguished  as  a  valiant  apos- 
tle of  the  single  tax,  spoke  on  the  paradoxical 
topic  of  "The  Good  of  Evil,"  and  Prof.  John  M. 
Tyler,  of  Amherst  College,  treated  "The  Inher- 
ited Results  of  Experience,"  bringing  out  finely 
the  bearings  of  recent  psycliological  investigation 
confirmatorv  of  the  "  New  Thought"  teaching. 

At  this  convention,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber  New- 
ton was  elected  president  of  the  league ;  Mr. 
Patterson  succeeded  Mr.  Uptegrove  as  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Rodman  was  reelected  secretary.  Chicago 
was  decided  on  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  third 
convention,  to  be  held  in  October  of  this  year. 
The  headquarters  of  the  league  liave  lately  been 
removed  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  Mr.  E. 
Burt  Beckwith  has  succeeded  Mr.  Rodman  as 
secretary.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  conven- 
tions already  held,  as  well  as  of  the  growth  of 
the  movement  thiroughout  the  country,  is'due  to 
Mr.  Rodman's  devoted  and  painstaking  attention 
to  the  important  detail  work  of  league  organiza- 
tion. He  is  a  graceful  and  convincing  speakei', 
and  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  tlie  move- 
ment an  attractive  novel  called  "  Fate  or  Law." 
As  one  result  of  his  work,  England,  Canada,  and 
several  states  of  the  new  Australian  Common- 
wealth have  been  added  to  the  long  roll  of  our 
own  States  represented  on  the  list  of  vice-presi- 
dents, and  will  probably  send  delegates  to  the 
next  convention.  The  membership  of  the  league 
during  the  year  also  shows  phenomenal  growth, 
and  this  in  the  absence  of  any  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  means  in  propaganda,  the  league  not 
yet  being  pi-epared  to  put  paid  lecturers  and  or- 
ganizers in  the  field,  and  depentling,  therefore, 
mainly  on  the  efforts  of  the  headquarters  work. 

Catholicity  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
International  Metaphysical  League's  plan  of  or- 
ganization. It  is  made  up  of  members-at-large 
and  delegates  from  groups  of  persons  "  meating 
regularly  for  work  or  study  in  sympathy  with  tlie 
avowed  purpose  of  the  league."  While  this  lati- 
tude and  looseness  obviously  emphasizes  the  de- 
sired spirit  of  unity,  it  hardly  meets  the  needs  of 


those  who  believe  the  new  propaganda  should 
have  more  definite  and  concrete  form.  Mental 
Scientists,  as  a  rule,  are  individualists,  and  one 
of  tlie  problems  in  the  movement  will  be  such 
organization  of  its  work  as  will  afford  full  recog- 
nition of  individuality  without  weakening  the 
efficiency  of  associated  effort. 

In  the  attempt  to  solve  this  problem,  the  Men- 
tal Science  Association  came  into  existence  about 
the  same  time  as  did  the  Metaphysical  League, 
although  its  first  convention  was  lield  only  about 
a  year  ago,  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  its  second 
convention  met  on  last  'IMiauksgiving  Day,  at 
Sea  Breeze,  Fla.  Tliis  association  may  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  moi'e  radical  wing  of 
the  metaphysical  movement.  Its  purpose  is 
purely  educational— the  teaching  of  "straight 
mental  science  " — and  it  has  already  established 
about  a  score  of  ' '  mental  science  temples "  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.     In   these,  the  new 
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philosophy  is  expounded  with  emphasis  on  its 
practical  application.  The  association  proposes 
"the  investigation  of  mental  laws  and  phenom- 
ena and  the  promotion  of  health  and  happiness  ;  " 
but  it  aims  particularly  at  "  the  development  of 
that  nobler  egoism'  wliich  is  the  foundation  of 
just  action."  Tlie  local  temples  are  practically 
autonomous,  although,  in  a  general  way,  super- 
vised by  a  central  executive  board  and  an  advi- 
sory council  elected  by  delegates  in  convention. 
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Led  by  sucli  pioneers  in  the  movement  as  Helen 
Wilmans  and  Col.  Charles  C.  Post,  a  veteran  re- 
former, the  Mental  Science  Association  is  already 
proving  itself  a  distinctly  vital  factor  in  the  new 
movement. 

Another  educational  organization  working  on 
independent  lines  is  the  Exodus  Club  of  Chicago, 
under  tlie  leadership  of  Mrs.  Ursula  N.  Geste- 
feld,  also  a  pioneer  in  the  "New  Thought." 
Brilliant,  earnest,  and  keenly  logical,  she  is  the 
antithesis  of  Mrs.  Wilmans  in  being  profoundly 
theological  in  her  thought  and  teaching.  In  her 
writings  and  on  the  platform,  Mrs.  Gestefeld  has 
acliieved  the  rare  distinction  of  making  theology 
almost  interesting. 

For  many  years,  Mrs.  Emma  Curtis  Hopkins 
was  an  active  and  successful  leader  in  the  Chicago 
field,  teaching  and  healing  tliousands  of  people, 
and  reaching  still  larger  audiences  through  the 
columns  of  the  Chicago  Inter-  Ocean,  to  which 
she  contributed  regularly.  Mrs.  Hopkins  now 
continues  her  work  as  a  teacher  of  metaphysics 
in  New  York,  but  her  place  in  the  West  is  am- 
ply filled  by  a  galaxy  of  earnest  men  and  women, 
of  whom  Mrs.  Anna  Rix  Militz,  vice-president 
of  the  league  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Wilder  Pratt,  Dr.  R. 
C.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Fanny  M.  Harley,  Walter  De 
Voe,  and  Cassius  M.  Loomis  are  pei'haps  the 
best  known. 

Kansas  City  ranks  a  good  second  to  Chicago 
as  a  center  of  metaphysical  thought  and  interest. 
Here,  too,  the  movement  has  developed  distinct 
phases.  Charles  and  Myrtle  Fillmore,  as  editors 
of  the  monthly  magazine  Unity,  and  secretaries 
of  the  Circle  of  Silent  Unity,  are  in  direct  touch 
with  some  twenty  thousand  members  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Healing, — not  simply 
the  curing  of  physical  disorders,  but  that  larger 
gospel  of  health  that  includes  the  comforting  of 
the  afflicted  and  the  binding  up  of  the  broken- 
hearted,— is  their  one  aim  and  teaching.  "  Prac- 
tical Christianity"  is  the  name  they  have  chosen 
to  work  under.  Like  the  '-Divine  Scientists"  of 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Denver,  the  Fill- 
more following  tends  to  regard  the  new  meta- 
physics as  a  new  religion,  peculiarly  divine,  and 
<]istinctly  theological  in  character.  Accordingly, 
they  are  inclined  to  flock  apart,  after  the  man- 
ner of  sects  old  and  new.  Mr.  A.  P.  Barton 
and  Mrs.  Josephine  Barton,  editors  of  The  Life, 
in  Kansas  City,  represent  another  phase  of  the 
movement,  not  lacking  a  strong  theological  tinc- 
ture, but  liberal-minded  in  their  ideas  and  tem- 
pering religion  with  common  sense. 

In  1893,  while  the  interest  aroused  by  the  Chi- 
cago congi-ess  was  still  fresh,  Mrs.  Cramer  estab- 
lished a  society  at  Denver  and  placed  it  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Fannie  B.  James  and  her  sisters, 


Mrs.  A.  B.  Small  and  Miss  Nona  Brooks,  women 
esteemed  for  their  culture  in  the  society  of  the 
mountain  metropolis.  This  society  has  flourished 
so  well  in  tiie  seven  years  of  its  existence  that  a 
haruLsome  structure  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  to  provide  a  home  for  the  society,  its 
church,  and  its  metaphysical  college.  Its  cost  is 
defrayed  by  the  generosity  of  a  single  member, 
the  wife  of  a  prominent  Denver  banker.  Other 
members,  no  less  generous,  will  clieerfuUy  provide 
for  its  equipment  and  endowment.  Yet  the  mem- 
bers of  this  church  form  but  a  minority  of  the 
adlierents  of  the  "New  Thought"  in  Denver. 
The  late  Myron  Reed,  for  many  years  Denver's 
most  popular  preacher,  once  said  that  there  were 
in  the  city  probably  thirty  groups  of  people  sitting 
regularly  in  "silent  meetings,"  quite  spotaneously 
and  without  regard  to  connection  with  one  another, 
and  without  formal  organization  or  name.  This 
famous  preacher  and  his  wife  were  both  actively 
interested  in  the  movement.  Prol)ably  to  Mrs. 
Eva  C.  Hulings  more  than  to  any  other  one  in- 
dividual was  Denver  indebted  for  its  "New 
Thought"  awakening.  Taking  up  the  work  of 
preaching  when  past  sixty,  after  her  own  deliver- 
ance from  what  had  long  seemed  hopeless  and 
helpless  invalidism,  she  gave  herself  with  the  ut- 
most ardor  and  devotion  to  her  mission.  Noon 
meetings  were  held  daily  in  the  center  of  the 
business  district,  a  stone's-throw  from  the  Mining 
Exchange,  and  these  meetings  were  for  ten  years 
a  feature  of  the  city's  life.  This  "  Little  Mother." 
as  Mrs.  Hulings  was  lovingly  known  (she  only 
v^^eig•hed  about  ninety  pounds,  although  working 
always  with  one  hundred  horse-power  of  spiritual 
and  nervous  energy),  died  in  the  harness  thi'ee 
years  ago.  To  the  end  she  insisted  on  tlie  secular 
and  non -sectarian  character  of  her  work. 

Within  a  year,  Denver  has  become  the  home 
of  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Sheltou,  editor  of  CJiristiav, 
a  monthly  publication  formerly  issued  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  which  in  the  five  or  six  years 
of  its  existence  has  become  known  all  over  the 
English-speaking  world  as  a  most  distinctly  indi- 
vidualized exponent  of  the  most  robust  individ- 
ualism. Dr.  Shelton  was  for  years  a  Baptist 
preacher,  and  still  "banks  on  the  Bible,"  as  he 
would  put  it.  But,  to  his  mind,  "  the  assertion 
of  the  I  am"  is  the  one  essential  to  health  and 
happiness.  Fearless,  candid  to  nudity,  a  perpet- 
ual surprise,  unique  and  picturesque  in  his  ideas 
as  in  the  way  he  expresses  them,  Dr.  Shelton  is 
often  regarded  as  eccentric.  But  no  one  ques- 
tions his  entire  honesty,  and  he  has  some  of  the 
ear-marks  of  genius. 

The  new  ideals,  the  new  duties,  and  the  new 
powers,  privileges,  and  opportunities  opened  up 
by  this  fresh  and  vigorous  movement  cannot  fail 
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to  affect,  in  constantly  increasing  degree,  the 
tliought  of  our  time  in  all  the  related  fields  of 
science,  art,  philosophy,  and  philanthropy.  When 
the  movement  shall  evolve  a  form  fitted  to  its 
real  nature  and  spirit,  its  mission  must  be  counted 
with  more  and  more  as  a  force,  and  a  force  for 
good.  At  every  ])oint  it  minimizes  tlie  super- 
ficial differences  which  make  for  strife  and  bitter- 
ness among  men,  encouraging  and  emphasizing 
the  positive  and  constructive  views  which  make 
for  lai'ger  growth  and  larger  happiness.  Conse- 
quently, it  makes  strong  appeal  to  those  who,  di- 
vinely discontented  with  that  imperfect  expres- 
sion of  the  human  soul  in  the  individual  and 
social  life  now  so  largely  pi-evailing,  seek  better 
things,  and  who  ai'e  ready  to  go  forth  filled  with 
faith  and  with  power  to  achieve  them.  It  offers 
,to  workers  seeking  to  hasten  tlie  dawning  of  a  bet- 
ter day  inspiration,  illumination,  and  strength. 
But  its  appeal  is  not  confined  to  those  already 
awakened  to  the  crying  needs  of  the  times, — its 
appeal  is  just  as  distinctly  to  those  sitting  in 
darkness,  even  though  they  know  it  not. 

This  propaganda  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
looked  \ipon  as  that  of  a  new  party,  sect,  or  de- 
nomination. It  antagonizes  no  sect  or  denomi- 
nation as  such.  It  has  no  dogmas  to  enforce, 
no    personality  to    exalt,   no   system   to   fix   and 


foster  at  the  expense  of  individual  freedom  of 
thought.  Such  measure  of  truth  as  it  has  reached 
is  submitted  to  candid  consideration  as  evidence 
of  further  truth  to  be  sought,  and  as  incentive 
to  the  search.  Recognizing  good  everywhere,  it 
seeks  the  cooperation  of  people  of  any  or  no  pre- 
dilections as  to  religious  forms.  Its  spirit,  its 
purpose,  its  ideals,  and,  it  is  hoped,  its  later 
methods,  are  frankly  humanitarian  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word — humanitaiian  in  a  positive 
and  inclusive  sense.  Embracing  the  good  in 
every  religion  and  philosophy,  it  excludes  none. 
Its  spirit  is  cheerful,  optimistic,  positive,  and 
constructive.  Suggestive  of  genuine  Epicurean- 
ism rather  than  the  Stoic  teachings,  it  unites  the 
good  in  both.  It  inculcates  a  brave,  high  en- 
deavor foi'ever  making  for  progress,  yet  would 
advance  steadily,  serenely,  and  without  friction, 
lubricating  the  ways  and  increasing  the  energy 
used  in  the  doing  of  the  work  of  the  world. 
To  the  Quietism  of  Molinos  and  the  Quakers  it 
joins  the  enterprise,  the  daring,  and  the  strenu- 
ousness  of  the  modern  spirit,  balancing  the  one 
with  the  other,  and  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
either.  It  thus  stands  for  power  in  peace  and 
strength  in  serenity,  assuring  that  equilibrium  in 
the  individual  and  collective  life  which  is  essen- 
tial to  healthy  progress  and  permanent  happiness. 


THE   NEED   OF  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE   IN 

THE   SOUTH. 


BY  GEORGE  W.   CARVER. 
(Professor  of  agriculture  in  Tuskegee  Institute.) 


AT  no  period  in  the  world's  history  have  the  de- 
mands iipon  agriculture  been  more  exacting 
than  they  are  now.  A 11  other  professions  are  hold- 
ing out  their  inducements  to  young  men  and  women 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  grapple  with  life's 
responsibilities.  One  says,  "Come,  and  I  will 
make  you  a  Gould  ; "  another,  "  a  Rockefeller  ;" 
still  anothei",  "an  Astor,"  —  with  all  the  lux- 
uries their  names  suggest.  The  average  South- 
ern farm  has  but  little-  more  to  offer  than  about 
one-third  of  a  cotton  crop,  selling  at  2  and  3 
cents  per  pound  less  than  it  cost  to  produce  it, 
together  with  the  proverbial  mule,  implements 
more  or  less  primitive,  and  frequently  a  vast 
territory  of  barren  and  furrowed  hillsides  and 
wasted  valleys.  Another  mortgage  may  have 
been  added  as  an  unpleasant  reminder  of  the 
year's  hard  labor.  The  Southern  farmers,  as 
a  whole,  have  been  too  slow  to  admit  that  the 


old  one-crop  idea  and  primitive  implements 
are  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  up- 
to-date  methods  and  machinery.  Indeed,  many 
are  not  aware  that  such  conditions  exist,  and  are 
patiently  waiting,  starving — blindly  and  stub- 
bornly refusing  to  believe  that  their  ills  and  mis- 
fortunes are  not  due  to  legislation  or  social  re- 
forms. Let  us  at  once  call  a  halt  ;  stop  making 
these  excuses  a.nd  chasing  after  false  gods.  We 
should  form  ourselves  into  a  committee  of  one, — 
each  one,  if  possible,  feeling  the  burden  more 
strongly  than  the  other, — and,  with  concerted 
action,  inaugurate  a  mighty  campaign  of  educa- 
tion, which  will  lead  the  masses  to  be  students  of 
nature.  Our  Northei-n  competitors  have  changed 
their  methods  long  ago,  and  we  are  still,  in  a  very 
great  measure,  plodding  along  in  the  same  old, 
hard,  expensive,  and  unprofitable  way. 

It  has   become  such  a  custom  that  we  really 
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expect  and  frequently  accuse  our  Northern  and 
Western  f  rien'ls  of  gross  neglect  when  they  seem 
slow  to  furnish  us  our  breakfast  bacon.  Ala- 
bama,— my  own  fertile  and  beautiful  State,  the 
land  of  my  choice,  fraught  with  so  many  charming 
possibilities, — dealt  me  out  this  sort  of  breakfast 
some  mornings  ago  :  Breakfast  bacon  from  Kan- 
sas, grits  from  Massacluisetts,  flour  from  Ne- 
braska, oranges  from  Florida,  bananas  from 
Cuba,  sugar  from  Louisiana,  and  coffee  from 
Java — the  milk  and  butter  being  the  only  things 
produced  at  home.  In  this  connection  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  so-called  farmers  drive  to  town 
weekly  with  their  wagons  empty  and  return  with 
them  full  of  various  kinds  of  produce  that  should 
have  been  raised  on  the  farm.  So  long  as  these 
conditions  exist,  the  farmer  will  be  forever  looked 
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upon  as  a  sort  of  beast  of  burden.  He  him- 
self will  be  the  very  embodiment  of  pessimism, 
and  imagine  that  all  sorts  of  cliques,  clans,  and 
plans  ai-e  being  originated  to  militate  against  his 
progress. 

Let  farmers'  institutes  be  organized,  and 
all  the  methods  of  nature  study  be  brought 
down  to  the  every-day  life  and  language  of  the 
masses.  Let  us  become  familiar  with  the  com- 
monest things  about  us,  of  which  two-thirds  of 
the  people  are  surprisingly  ignorant.  The  high- 
est attainments  in  agriculture  can  be  reached 
only  when  we  clearly  understand  the  mutual  re- 
lationship between  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vege- 


table kingdoms,  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  is 
for  one  to  exist  in  a  highly  organized  state  with- 
out the  other.  If  every  farmer  could  recognize 
that  his  plants  were  real,  living  things,  and  that 
sunshine,  air,  food,  and  drink  were  just  as  neces- 
sary for  their  lives  as  for  that  of  the  animal,  the 
problem  would  become  at  once  intellectual,  enjoy- 
able, and  practical.  For  example,  if  we  examine 
the  common  sweet  potato  and  pull  it  to  pieces,  we 
find  (in  round  numbers)  that  the  roots  contain 
for  every  100  pounds  69  pounds  of  water,  1  pound 
of  ash,  30  pounds  of  sugar,  starch,  plant  cellu- 
lose, fat,  etc.  Carrying  this  analysis  a  little 
further,  we  find  that  sugar,  starch,  cellulose,  and 
fats  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen ;  and  water,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  —  all 
three  of  these  elements  coming  directly  from  the 
air.  Hence,  we  readily  see  that  all,  except  1  pound 
of  the  100  pounds  of  sweet-potato  roots,  come 
from  the  air. 

We  are  now  interested  to  know  how  the  plants 
get  these  elements  and  how  they  are  manufac- 
tured into  the  above  substances.  Water  is  eas- 
ily accounted  for,  as  we  know  it  condenses  in 
the  air  and  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of 
rain,  hail,  snow,  sleet,  dew,  etc.,  sinks  into  the 
earth  and  is  kept  near  the  surface  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the 
plants  and  distributed  throughout  them  by  specially 
arranged  bodies  designed  for  that  purpose.  Ex- 
amining the  leaves,  we  find  the  under  surface 
thickly  studded  with  little  openings  known  as 
breathing  pores.  Within  the  leaf  is  a  great  lab- 
oratory which  is  constantly  kept  busy  manufac- 
turing the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  (which 
have  been  taken  in  directly  from  the  air  by  those 
little  pores)  into  starch,  sugar,  cellulose,  fat,  and 
other  carbonaceous  substances.  Pursuing  our 
investigation  still  further,  we  find  that  very 
small  quantities  of  mineral  water,  or  soil- derived 
elements,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  sweet 
potato  ;  yet  some  of  these  elements,  by  reason  of 
their  solubility  and  volatile  nature,  become  ex- 
hausted in  the  soil,  and  hence  must  be  applied. 
There  are  only  four  which  need  give  us  much 
concern  —  namely,  nitrogen,  the  most  soluble 
and  expensive  of  all,  which  makes  in  the  plant 
chiefly  stems  and  leaves  ;  phosphoric  acid,  most 
important  in  the  development  of  the  seed,  and 
which  also  assists  in  perfecting  sugar  and  starch; 
potash,  most  active  in  the  perfection  of  sugar  and 
starch, — therefore,  the  logical  sequence  is  that  the 
sweet  potato  should  have  only  enough  available 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  to  make  sufficient  leaf-growth 
to  take  in  large  quantities  of  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  starch,  sugar,  cellular  matter,  etc.,  and 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  necessary  to  perfect 
these  substances  ; — also  sufficient  water,    which 
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acts  as  a  common  carrier  to  transport  these  con- 
stituents to  places  where  most  needed. 

An  acre  of  rich  wheat  soil,  \Vluch  we  may  re- 
gard as  typical  and  best  suited  to  the  average 
field  crop,  if  calculated  to  a  depth  of  9  inches, 
when  thoroughly  dry,  will  weigh  about  3,000, 000 
pounds  plus  the  roots,  and  2,250,000  pounds 
without  them.  It  contains  about  2,700  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  7,675  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  7,875  pounds  of  potash.  The  soils  of  the 
South  are  greatly  deficient,  much  of  them  con- 
taining as  low  as  315  pounds  of  nitrogen,  697 
pounds  of  potash,  and  392  pounds  of  pliosphoric 
acid.  This  enormous  deficiency  must  be  made 
up  by  some  means.  The  deficiency  in  nitrogen 
can  be  met  almost  wholly  by  the  proper  rotation 
of  crops,  keeping  the  legumes,  or  pod-bearing 
plants,  growing  upon  the  soil  as  much  as  possible, 
as  they  are  all  nitrogen-gatherers — and  the  com- 
mon cowpea  is  the  best,  for  all  purposes,  in  the 
South. 

The  following  method  of  fertilization  has 
proven  most  satisfactory  to  us  here  at  Tuskegee  : 
120  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  GOO  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate,  and  10  tons  of  stable  manure  per 
acre  ;  giving  us  a  yield  of  400  bushels  of  pota- 
toes per  acre.  The  stable  manure  was  of  the 
greatest  value,  as  it  added  the  much  -  needed 
humus  (vegetable  matter)  and  supplied  the  de- 
ficiency in  nitrogen.  Where  stable  manure, 
swamp  muck,  etc.,  cannot  be  had,  120  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  should  be  added  per  acre.  In 
connection  with  the  chemical,  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  is  most  important,  as  without 
this  only  a  partial  crop  will  be  the  result.  In 
selecting  a  soil  for  sweet  potatoes,  choose  one 
dry  enough  to  produce  corn  or  cotton — sandy, 
with  a  clay  subsoil,  is  preferable.  Plow  the  same 
with  a  two-horse  plow  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches, 
broadcast  the  stable  manure,  potash,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  ;  plow  or  haiTow  it  in,  whichever  will 
cover  it  best.  This  should  be  done  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  plants  are  set,  so  that  the  chlo- 
rine contained  in  the  muriate  of  potash  will  reach 
out  and  distribute  itself  through  the  soil,  thus 
rendering  it  harmless  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

In  setting,  a  slight  ridge  should  be  made  and 
the  plants  set  and  cultivated  in  the  usual  way, 
unless  very  dry  at  setting  time,  in  which  case  a 
thin  mud  should  be  stirred  up,  about  the  con- 
sistency of  pancake  batter  ;  the  roots  of  the  pota- 
toes should  be  dipped  in  this  thin  mud  and  set  at 
once.  Unless  a  very  unusual  period  of  drought 
ensue,  no  further  watering  is  necessary.  If  ni- 
trate of  soda  is  desired,  make  two  applications — 
the  first  about  ten  days  after  setting.  This  should 
be  sown  or  drilled  near  the  plants,  care  being 


taken  to  get  as  little  on  the  leaves  as  possible,  as, 
under  certain  conditions  of  sunshine  and  moisture, 
it  badly  injures  the  leaves.  The  second  applica- 
tion should  be  made  ten  days  after  the  first. 

Careful  preparation  for  harvesting  and  storing 
should  begin  with  the  first  indication  of  frost. 
The  vines  should  be  cut  and  thrown  across  racks 
to  dry,  as  they  make  a  most  excellent  hay  ;  the 
potatoes  should  be  dug  carefully  and  spread  out 
— preferably  under  a  shelter — to  become  dry. 
Sort  them  over  carefully,  removing  all  the  cut, 
bruised,  or  undesirable  ones  ;  after  which  they 
may  be  safely  housed,  banked,  or  put  away  after 
any  of  the  various  methods. 

As  one  rides  over  our  beautiful  Southern 
States, —  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  ideal, 
each  possessed  of  its  own  peculiar  charm, —  and 
sees  the  evidences  of  erosion  and  the  devastation 
wrought  by  tlie  forest  fires  and  the  woodman's  axe, 
he  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  It  is  none  the  less  apparent  that 
education  must  cease  to  be  so  much  of  a  great 
collection  of  abstract  matter — beautiful  to  look 
upon  and  profound  to  listen  to,  yet  like  the  fairy - 
winged  butterfly  that  flits  from  blossom  to  blos- 
som, reveling  in  its  sweets,  and  occasionally  assist- 
ing other  forces  in  polonating  a  few  flowers,  thus 
producing  useful  fruits,  grains,  or  vegetables, 
but  as  a  matter  of  mere  accident  rather  than  a 
well-directed  plan. 

The  American  farmer  should  in  no  sense  be 
the  prototype  of  Edwin  Markham's  brainless  fel- 
low, whom  he  so  graphically  portrays — ■ 

"  Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries,  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face. 


A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes. 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox." 

The  virgin  fertility  of  our  soils,  and  the  vas. 
amount  of  unskilled  labor,  has  been  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  agriculture.  This  ex- 
haustive system  of  cultivation,  the  destruction 
of  forests,  the  rapid  and  almost  constant  decom- 
position of  organic  matter,  together  with  the 
problems  of  nitrification  and  denitrification,  the 
multitudinous  insects  and  fungus  diseases  which 
are  ever  increasing  with  marvelous  rapidity  year 
by  year,  make  our  agricultural  problem  one 
requiring  more  brains  than  that  of  the  North, 
East,  or  West.  By  the  advance  of  civilization, 
a  sharper  and  more  healthy  form  of  competition  is 
brought  about.  The  markets  liave  become  more 
fastidious  ;  and  he  who  puts  such  a  product 
upon  tlie  market  as  it  demands  controls  that 
market,  regardless  of  color.  It  is  simply  a  sur. 
vival  of  the  fittest. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN    DIPLOMATIC   AND    COM- 
MERCIAL  RELATIONS,    HISTORICALLY 

CONSIDERED. 

BY  GEORGE  M.   FISK. 
(Late  second  secretary  of  American  embassy,  Berlin.) 


THE  present  animated  discussion  in  Germany- 
regarding  her  tariff  and  its  probable  effect 
upon  German  foreign  commercial  relations,  espe- 
cially with  the  United  States  ;  the  recent  agitation, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany,  on  the 
attitude  of  the  imperial  government  toward  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  called  forth  by  her  present  rela- 
tions with  Venezuela,  together  with  the  visit  to 
the  United  States  of  the  Emperor's  own  brother, 
Prince  Henry,  have  all  contributed  to  give  an 
added  interest  to  all  things  German-American. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 
of  the  United  States  and  Germany  may  be  in  order. 

PRUSSIA   AND    THE    AMERICAN    COLONIES  (1776-85). 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  two  greatest  statesmen  in  Europe  were 
William  Pitt  and  Frederick  II.  In  1756,  they 
were  arrayed  against  the  combined  powers  of 
Europe.  The  latter,  aided  by  English  subsidies, 
kept  the  Continental  troops  at  bay  while  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  ruled  the  sea  and  English  sailors  and 
soldiers  conquered  about  all  the  French  and 
other  colonial  possessions  worth  conquering. 
"It  was  Pitt's  idea,"  to  quote  the  historian 
Brosch,-  "  that  America  must  be  conquered  in 
Germany,"  while  the  eminent  Professor  Schmol- 
ler  tells  us  that  "  without  the  victory  of  the 
Prussian  grenadiers  and  of  the  English  fleet, 
there  would  have  been  to-day  no  English  world- 
power  and  no  United  States  of  North  America." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a  new  English  king  got  rid  of 
Pitt  in  1761,  ceased  paying  subsidies  to  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  soon  after  made  peace  with  France, 
thus  leaving  in  the  lurch  the  Prussian  monarch, 
who  would  probably  have  gone  to  the  wall  had 
it  not  been  for  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  new 
Russian  ruler,  Catherine  II. 

If  these  political  events,  and  the  mercantile 
views  held  by  the  king,  are  borne  in  mind,  one 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  Ameri- 
can historian  Lyman  that  "Frederick  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  Revolution  in  the  twofold  light 
of  doing  a  mischief  to  England  .  .  .  and  afford- 
ing, perhaps,  some  slight,  casual  commerce  to 
the  Prussian  ports  in  the  German  Sea."  He 
appears  to  have    treated  the  American  commis- 


sioners not  unkindly,  and  to  have  rendered  the 
Colonists  an  actual  service  by  prohibiting  Ger- 
man troops,  destined  for  British  service  in  Amer- 
ica, from  crossing  his  border.  He  refused,  how- 
ever, to  recognize  American  independence  until 
after  the  treaty  of  peace,  although  encouraging 
our  agents  to  think  that  he  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  France. 

PRUSSIAN  TREATY  OF  1785. 

This  was  our  fourth  commercial  treaty,  and 
was  signed,  for  the  United  States,  by  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  and  Adams.  It  was  written  by  the 
philosophic  Franklin,  and  contained  many  ad- 
vanced principles  of  international  law  which  he 
had  vainly  attempted  to  incorpoi'ate  in  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  Lyman  characterized  it  as 
"a  beautiful  abstraction,"  and  it  is  certainly  a 
noteworthy  agreement,  whose  ratification  was 
only  possible  because  of  the  remote  political  and 
commercial  relations  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Only  two  provisions  of  this  remarkable  compact 
will  be  referred  to  here.  The  first  decreed  that 
privateering  was  abolished  as  between  the  con- 
tracting parties.  The  second  related  to  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  it  being  stipulated  that  free  ships 
make  free  goods,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  contraband  except  soldiers  in  actual  ser- 
vice of  an  enemy,  and  that  if  war  materials  were 
seized  they  must  be  paid  for.  Surely  these  were 
remarkable  principles  for  the  United  States  to 
uphold,  the  former  because  of  the  importance  to 
her  of  privateering  as  a  means  of  national  de- 
fense, the  latter  because  of  the  then  existing  status 
of  international  law  on  the  subject  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals.  This  treaty  was  ratified  in  1786,  and 
continued  in  force  ten  years. 

PRUSSIAN    TREATY    OF    1799. 

In  1799,  when  the  United  States  was  danger- 
ously near  a  war  with  France,  President  Adams, 
one  of  the  signers  of  our  first  treaty  with  Prussia, 
commissioned  his  own  son  to  go  to  Berlin  to 
negotiate  anew  treaty,  which,  while  substantially 
the  same  as  the  former,  contained  two  very  im- 
portant modifications  of  neutral  rights  insisted 
upon  by  the  American  Government,  which  had 
tired  of  trying  to  maintain  principles  of  inter- 
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national  law  recognized  by  European  powers, 
principally  France  and  England,  only  when  it 
suited  their  convenience.  Article  XII.  of  the  new 
treaty  relates  that  ' '  experience  having  proved 
that  the  princijole  adopted  in  the  twelfth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1785,  according  to  which  free 
ships  make  free  goods,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
respected  during  the  last  two  wars,  and  especially 
in  that  which  still  continues,  the  two  contracting 
parties  propose,  after  the  return  of  a  general 
peace,  to  agree,  either  separately  between  them- 
selves or  jointly  with  other  powers  alike  in- 
terested, to  concert  with  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  such  arrangements  and  such 
permanent  principles  as  may  serve  to  consolidate 
the  liberty  and  the  safety  of  the  neutral  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  in  future  wars."  The  other 
.new  feature  of  this  treaty  was  the  insertion  of  a 
list  of  goods  agreed  upon  as  contraband.  Secre- 
tary Pickering  had  suggested  to  John  Quincy 
Adams  that  it  include,  primarily,  naval  stores. 
This  category  was  objectionable  to  the  Prussian 
minister,  for  the  twofold  reason  that  it  contained 
articles  especially  enumerated  by  the  Prussian 
code  as  "not  contraband,"  and  because  the  same 
were  "  productions  of  the  soil  or  of  the  industry 
of  Prussia."  He  suggested  that  if  contraband 
goods  were  to  be  enumerated,  the  list  contained 
in  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of  1766  be  adopted. 
Adams  reluctantly  agreed  to  this,  and  explained 
his  action  to  Pickering  by  saying:  "  I  thought 
best  not  to  press  this  point,  since  they  had  given 
up  the  point  free  ships,  free  goods. " 

PRUSSIAN    TREATY    OF    1828. 

When  the  Government  was  formed  under  the 
Constitution,  Jefferson's  ideal  commercial  policy 
found  expression  in  the  tariff  act  of  1789,  which 
was  essentially  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  while 
Hamilton's  political  philosophy  was  incorporated 
in  the  tonnage  act  of  the  same  year,  which  was  a 
measure,  primarily,  for  protection  with  incidental 
revenue.  The  pendulum  of  tariff  legislation 
swung  in  the  direction  of  protection,  the  period 
of  oscillation  extending  from  1789  to  the  "tariff 
of  abominations,"  in  1828,  whereas  the  trend  re- 
gai"ding  tonnage  duties  was  quite  in  the  opposite 
direction — from  discrimination  to  reciprocity,  first 
as  regards  direct  trade  (1815),  and  then  later 
(1826),  as  regards  both  direct  and  indirect  trade. 

The  central  feature  of  the  treaty  of  1827  with 
Hansa,  and  of  that  of  1828  with  Prussia,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  so-called  "  Clay  commercial  treaties," 
was  the  incorporation  of  this  new  principle  of  ab- 
solute reciprocity  of  tonnage  duties.  There  is 
also  an  added  interest  in  this  Prussian  treaty  be- 
cause, although  differently  interpreted  by  both 
government^;  as  will  be  shown  fui'ther  on,  it  is 


still  in  force,  the  twelve  njonths'  notice  required 
for  its  termination  never  having  been  given  by 
the  contracting  parties.  The  frequency  of  the 
reference,  in  late  years,  to  German  -  American 
most  favored  nation  relations  justifies  quoting  in 
full  the  two  articles  on  which  this  relationship  is 
based.  Article  IX.,  found  in  most  of  our  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  in  all  of  our  commercial 
treaties  with  Prussia,  reads  as  follows  : 

If  either  party  shall  hereafter  grant  any  particular 
favor  in  navigation  or  commerce,  it  .shall  immediately 
become  common  to  the  other  party,  freely,  when  it  i.s 
freely  granted  to  such  other  nation,  or  on  yielding  the 
same  compensation  when  the  grant  is  conditional. 

Article  V.,  which  has  been  incorporated  in 
many  of  our  commercial  treaties,  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  Prussian -American  regulations, 
and  states  that  "no  higher  or  other  duties  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  article  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  Prussia,  and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  of  any  article  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States  than  are  or  shall  be 
payable  on  the  like  article  being  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  any  foreign  country."  It  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance  that  while  Article  V.  is  ab- 
solute in  its. character,  Article  IX.  is  conditional  ; 
and  confusion  has  at  times  arisen  because  con- 
cessions have  been  claimed  by  virtue  of  the 
former  article  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  conditional  character  of  the  latter. 

MR.    WHEATON's    work    IN    GERMANY    (1835-46). 

German  economic  union  preceded  her  political 
iinion  by  nearly  forty  years,  and  expressed  itself 
in  the  formation,  in  1834,  of  the  German  Zoll- 
verein — a  tariff  union  including  most  of  the 
states  of  the  present  German  empire,  with  the 
exception  of  several  of  the  smaller  principalities, 
which  had  organized  a  union  of  their  own,  known 
as  the  Steuerverein,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  year  following  the 
formation  of  the  Zollverein,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment accredited  as  its  minister  to  the  various 
German  states  Mr.  Henry  Wheaton,  the  distin- 
guished writer  on  international  law.  Wheaton 
was  early  charged  with  the  special  duty  of  ob- 
taining from  the  Zollverein  a  modification  of  its 
import  duties  on  tobacco  and  rice.  His  first  in- 
structions were  to  obtain  these  concessions,  if 
possible,  without  resorting  to  a  special  treaty — 
that  is,  without  giving  anything  in  return — but 
as  his  attempts  were  fruitless  along  this  line,  he 
was  finally  directed  by  Secretary  Webster,  in 
1843,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  in  which  modifications 
of  the  American  import  duties  were  to  be  of- 
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fered  in  return  for  the  concessions  desired  from 
the  Zollverein.  Success  crowned  Mr.  Wheaton's 
efforts,  and  a  treaty  which  was  generally  regarded 
as  favorable  to  American  interests  was  signed 
March  25,  1844.  This  compact  is  interesting, 
among  other  reasons,  as  the  first  example  of 
a  modern  reciprocity  treaty  negotiated  by  our 
Government.  The  President,  in  transmitting 
it  to  the  Senate,  said:  "I  cannot  anticipate 
from  its  ratification  important  benefits  to  the 
great  agricultural,  commercial,  and  navigat- 
ing interests  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
cessions on  our  part  relate  to  articles  which 
are  believed  not  to  enter  injuriously  into  com- 
petition with  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  United  States."  The  treaty,  however,  was 
shelved  by  the  Senate,  the  reason  given  being, 
primarily,  that  it  involved  a  change  in  revenue 
laws,  and  that  hence  the  right  of  initiation  be- 
longed to  the  House  ;  and,  secondarily,  that  the 
concessions  were  too  dearly  bought.  The  real 
reason  for  the  Senate's  action  was  more  likely 
that  given  by  Secretary  Calhoun  in  a  pi'ivate  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Wheaton — namely,  that  we  wei'e  on 
the  eve  of  a  Presidential  campaign,  and  it  was 
not  good  policy  to  touch  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Wheaton  was  more  successful  in  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty  with  Hanover,  in  1840.  Its  charac- 
teristic feature  was  a  more  restricted  tonnage 
reciprocity  by  confining  its  benefits  to  vessels 
plying  between  Hanover  and  the  countries  com- 
prising the  German  Confederation,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  vessels  from'  the  ports  of  North  and 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  on  the  other 
hand.  Finally,  Mr.  Wheaton  negotiated  several 
conventions  abolishing  those  medieval  laws  known 
as  Droit  d'Aubaine — a  law  permitting  the  confis- 
cation of  property  of  a  deceased  foreigner — and 
Droit  de  Detraction — a  law  taxing  property  upon 
its  removal  from  a  state.  Provisions  abolishing 
these  laws,  so  far  as  concerned  American  citizens, 
had  been  incorporated  in  most  of  our  earlier 
treaties. 

A.    DUDLEY    MANn's    SECRET    MISSION. 

During  the  six  years  beginning  in  March,  1846, 
the  United  States  maintained  in  Europe — prin- 
cipally in  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland — 
Mr.  A.  Dudley  Mann,  who  was  employed  in  vari- 
ous missions  of  a  confidential  nature.  His  obser- 
vations, especially  during  the  revolutionary  period 
of  1848,  are  both  extremely  interesting  and  valu- 
able. So  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  the 
results  of  his  efforts  were  shown  in  the  treaty  of 
1846,  negotiated  with  Hanover,  and  which  was 
acceded  to,  with  slight  modifications,  by  the 
duchies  of  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin.      Liberal   provisions   were   incorporated   in 


this  treaty  in  regard  to  tolls  on  the  rivers  Elbe 
and  Weser  ;  the  import  duty  on  raw  cotton  was 
abolished,  as  well  as  the  transit  duties  on  tobacco, 
rice,  cotton,  and  other  American  products  ;  finally, 
the  restricted  reciprocity  in  i-egard  to  tonnage 
duties  in  the  treaty  of  1840  was  extended  to  in- 
clude all  indirect  trade,  as  was  the  case  in  the  « 
treaties  of  1827  and  1828  with  Ilansa  and  Prus- 
sia. Two  years  later,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Mann  makes  an  interesting  obser- 
vation in  regard  to  the  attempts  of  Prussia  to 
coax  the  members  of  the  Steuerverein  into  the 
Zollverein.  He  remarked  that  this  separation 
better  subserved  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  more  liberal  tariff  policy  of 
the  former.  He  criticised  adversely  Mr.  AVliea- 
ton's  attempted  treaty,  saying  that  ' '  this  re- 
nowned civilian  was  satisfied  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  mistake  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  concessions  granted  to  ns 
by  Hanover  and  Oldenburg,  for  upon  quitting 
my  apartment  at  the  moment  of  my  departure 
from  Washington,  he  concluded  a  conversation 
which  he  held  upon  the  subject  with  the  remark, 
'  May  your  present  mission  result  as  favorably 
for  the  interests  of  our  country  as  that  from 
which  you  lately  returned.'  " 

EXTRADITION    TREATIES    (1852-57). 

The  practice  of  sovereign  states  is  not  uniform 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  extradition.  Among 
the  German  states,  and,  in  fact,  among  most 
Continental  governments,  extradition  is  accorded, 
when  no  treaty  exists,  provided  the  state  is  as- 
sured of  reciprocity  in  the  matter.  The  practice 
of  the  United  States — which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  universal — is  to  allow  extradition  only 
when  it  is  specially  provided  for  in  treaties.  The 
South  American  and  Continental  European  states 
hold  that  their  own  citizens  are  not  liable  to  ex- 
tradition. The  treaties  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  show  the  trend  to  be  in  the  dix"ection  of  the 
American  and  British  view  —  that  extradition 
should  include  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  exti'a- 
diting  country.  Generally,  treaties  providing 
extradition  specify  the  special  crimes  which  are 
to  be  extraditable.  Between  the  years  1852  and 
1858,  extradition  treaties  were  negotiated  at 
Washington  with  the  various  German  states. 
These  treaties  all  enumerate  the  extraditable 
offenses  and  enact  that  ' '  none  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  up  its  own  citi- 
zens or  subjects  under  the  stipulations  of  this 
convention." 

BANCROFT,  OR  NATURALIZATION,  TREATIES  OF  1868. 

The  status  in  Germany  of  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  German  emigrants  who,  after  having  ac- 
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quired  citizensliip  in  the  United  States,  were  re- 
turning to  the  land  of  their  birth  was  becoming 
more  and  more  a  subject  for  diplomatic  discus- 
sion. The  principal  cause  of  contention  was  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  emigrant  could  acquire  citi- 
zenship in  the  United  States  after  a  residence  of 
five  years,  he  could  not  expatriate  himself  from 
Germany  until  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  The 
matter  was  taken  up  seriously  by  the  Prussian 
and  American  governments  after  the  Civil  War, 
but  the  negotiations,  begun  in  1865  between  Bis- 
marck and  Minister  Wright,  were  broken  off  tem- 
porarily, in  1866,  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Bancroft,  our  new 
minister,  brought  up  the  question  again,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  before  the  government  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  ;  and  by  means  of  his  great 
popularity  and  tact,  as  well  as  because  Bismarck 
wanted  the  good- will  of  the  United  States  in  her 
inevitable  sti-uggle.  with  France,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  settlement  of  the  question  eminently 
satisfactory  to  his  government,  'i'lie  principal  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  this  treaty  is  cen- 
tered in  Article  IT.,  reading  that  "  citizens  of  the 
North  German  Confederation  who  become  natu- 
ralized citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Aruerica 
and  shall  have  resided  uninterruptedly  within  the 
United  States  five  years  shall  be  held  by  the 
North  German  Confederation  to  be  American 
citizens,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such."  This  pro- 
vision, however,  does  not  exempt  a  returning 
naturalized  citizen  from  punishment  for  a  crime 
committed  before  emigration.  These  treaties  were 
agreed  to,  with  unimportant  alterations,  by  the 
governments  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wiirtemberg, 
and  Hesse. 

INDUSTRIAL    CONDITIONS    (1871-1902). 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventies,  new  indus- 
trial conditions  tended  to  change  early  German- 
American  commercial  relationship,  a  relationship 
based  largely  on  sentiment  as  reflected  in  the 
Prussian  treaty  of  1785,  to  one  in  which  econom- 
ics began  to  play  a  more  important  role.  Up  to 
the  iniddle  of  this  decade,  Germany's  strength, 
both  economic  and  political,  lay  in  her  agricul- 
ture. The  majority  of  her  subjects  were  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  connected  with  the  farm,  and 
landownership  then  (as  now)  carried  with  it  im- 
portant social  and  political  advantages. 

Up  to  the  seventies,  German  agrarians  were 
economically  interested  in  supplying  England 
with  enormous  quantities  of  farm  products  — 
especially  wheat — and  of  obtaining,  in  return, 
cheap  manufactured  goods.  Hence,  her  com- 
mercial policy  was  that  of  free  trade.  A  great 
revolution  in  these  conditions  took  place  during 
the  ■  decade  under  discussion.     Industrial  unity 


and  expansion  followed  rapidly  in  the  wake  of 
the  political  unity  of  1871.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  population  increased  in  a  marked  de- 
gree. There  were  more  to  feed  ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  labor  was  drawn  fi-om 
agriculture  to  the  more  remunerative  fields,  had 
a  tendency  to  curtail  the  export  of  agricultural 
products.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  de- 
velopment of  transportation  and  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  enabled  her,  not  only  to  sup- 
plant German  food  products  in  England,  but, 
when  aided  by  poor  harvests  in  the  Fatherland, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventies, 
even  to  invade  the  German  market  itself.  Herein 
lies  the  explanation  for  the  German  agrarian 
protective  policy  inaugurated  in  1879  and  intensi- 
fied by  the  acts  of  1885  and  1887.  Rates  were 
lowered  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  by  the  Ca- 
privi  commercial  arrangements  with  Austria- 
Hungary  and  other  countries  inaugurated  in  1891. 
These  modified  duties  being  granted  to  all  "  most 
favored  nation  "  countries,  the  United  States  has 
derived  therefrom  an  increasing  advantage,  owing 
to  the  constantly  growing  demand  on  the  part 
of  Germany  for  foreign  raw  products.  On  the 
other  hand,  German  manufactured  goods  have 
been  excluded  from  American  markets  because 
of  the  increased  manufacturing  ability  of  the 
United  States,  aided  by  high  protective  duties. 
The  result  is  that  she  now  buys  about  100  per 
cent,  more  goods  from  the  United  States  than 
she  sells  to  the  American  republic.  A  few  figures 
will  best  explain  the  economic  situation. 

TRADE    STATISTICS. 

In  1900,  German- American  trade  was  valued, 
in  round  numbers,  at  $285,000,000,  an  increase 
of  132  per  cent,  over  1881,  and  for  these  years 
American  exports  to  Germany  constituted  65  and 
57  per  cent.,  respectively,  of  this  total.  Stated 
in  another  way,  American  exports  to  Germany, 
in  1900,  show  an  increase  over  those  of  1881  of 
167  per  cent.,  while  her  imports  from  the  Father- 
land register  an  increase  of  only  83  per  cent. 
German  imports  from  the  United  States,  and  her 
exports  to  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1900, 
constituted,  respectively,  nearly  17  per  cent,  and 
a  little  over  9  per  cent,  of  her  total  foreign  trade, 
whereas  similarly  the  percentages  fol"  the  United 
States  were,  respectively,  nearly  12  and  less  than 
14.  In  1872  and  1899,  American  exports  to 
Germany  of  raw  cotton,  lard,  and  petroleum  were 
valued,  in  round  numbers,  at  $20,500,000  and 
$67,500,000,  constituting  nearly  52  and  42  per 
cent,  of  the  total  value  of  American  exports  to 
Germany.  Similarly,  in  1872  and  1900,  the 
United  States  exported  to  Germany  corn,  wheat, 
and  wheat  flour  valued  at  $1,028,199  and  $38,- 
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000,000,  comprising  2.6  and  over  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
merchandise  to  Germany. 

In  1899,  the  commodities  above  mentioned — 
raw  cotton,  lard,  petroleum,  corn,  wheat,  and 
wheat  flour — comprised  60  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Germany. 
In  1900,  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  corn  imported 
into  Germany  came  from  the  United  States, 
while  Argentina,  the  United  States,  and  Russia 
contributed  37,  35,  and  21  per  cent.,  respective- 
ly, of  the  German  wheat  imports. 

American  imports  from  Germany  are  more 
varied  in  kind  and  more  difficult  to  characterize. 
Nearly  50  per  cent.,  however,  consist  of  chemi- 
cals and  drugs,  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  and  leather 
manufactures,  and  beet  sugar,  the  last-named  be- 
ing valued  at  over  $12,000,000  in  1900  and  con- 
stituting nearly  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
German  exports  to  the  United  States. 

SOME    DIPLOMATIC    QUESTIONS. 

George  Bancroft  was  the  American  minister 
to  the  North  German  Confederation  and  tlie  vari- 
ous South  German  states  in  1871.  In  that  year 
he  became  minister  to  the  new  German  empire, 
but,  having  never  been  officially  recalled  from  his 
South  German  posts,  though  dead  many  years, 
he  is  still  the  accredited  minister  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Main.  A  convention  between  the 
empire  and  the  United  States  in  1871  respecting 
consuls  and  trade-marks  bears  his  signature.  It 
purports  ' '  to  define  the  rights,  privileges,  im- 
munities, and  duties  of  the  respective  consular 
agents,"  and  to  place  upon  the  basis  of  recipro- 
city the  subject  of  international  trade-marks,  a 
condition  made  possible,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  was  concerned,  by  the  law  of  July  8,  1870. 

The  question  of  Samoa  has  been  one  of  great 
prominence  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two 
countries — of  more  prominence  than  its  impor- 
tance justifies.  The  United  States  had  early 
acquired  certain  rights  to  the  harbor  of  Pago 
Pago,  on  the  island  of  Tutuila — one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  South  Pacific.  Germany  and  Eng- 
land had  also  acquired,  by  treaties,  certain  rights 
in  these  islands.  The  tliree  countries  agreed  at 
Berlin,  in  1889,  upon  a  tripartite  form  of  govern- 
ment which  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start. 
After  ten  years  of  friction,  the  matter  has  been 
finally  settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Acting 
upon  the  intimation  of  the  American  Government 
that  it  would  renounce  all  its  claims  of  sover- 
eignty over  the  Samoan  group,  excepting  the 
island  of  Tutuila,  provided  the  other  governments 
were  prepared  to  recognize  American  sovereignty 
over  this  island,  the  imperial  government  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  British  rights  over  the  group, 


so  that  German  sentiment,  which  attached  itself 
strongly  to  Samoa  as  being  her  first  colonial  ven- 
ture, has  been  gratified  and  the  United  States 
has  maintained  lier  hold  over  a  harbor  which  in 
the  future  is  destined  to  become,  not  onlv  the 
key  to  Samoa,  but  the  veritable  key  to  the  South 
Pacific. 

AMERICAN   PORK    AND    GERMAN   SUGAR. 

A  series  of  imperial  executive  measures,  such 
as  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  into  Ger- 
many of  American  pork,  cattle,  and  fruits,  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  friction  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  These  acts  were 
based  on  sanitary  grounds,  but  the  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  "Junker"  element  of  the  agrarian 
party,  which  possesses  an  influence  in  German 
politics  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  numerical 
strength,  and  whose  interests  are  subserved  by 
any  acts  placing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  food  products,  gave  a  polit- 
ical tinge  to  all  measures  of  this  kind.  The  first 
and  most  important  one  in  this  categoiy  was  the 
prohibition,  in  1883,  of  the  importation  of  Amer- 
ican pork  into  Germany.  American  diplomacy 
exerted  every  means  in  its  power  to  obtain  a  re- 
moval of  this  decree,  and  finally  succeeded,  in 
the  "Saratoga  convention"  of  1891.  By  this 
measure,  Germany  agreed  to  accept  American 
pork  inspected  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
March  3,  1891,  and  extended  to  the  United 
States  the  benefits  of  the  lower  grain  i*ates  of  the 
Caprivi  treaties.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  guaranteed  to  Germany  free  sugar  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  McKinley  bill,  and  agreed  tliat 
the  President  would  not  make  use  of  those  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  the  law  of  March  3,  1891, 
allowing  him'  to  prohibit  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  the  products  of  those  countries 
discriminating  against  American  goods,  or  of  the 
products  deemed  "dangerous  to  the  health  or 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

By  the  tariff  act  of  1894,  sugar  being  put  upon 
the  duty  list,  the  above  measure  might  have  been 
seriously  affected  in  accordance  with  the  Amer- 
ican view  that  the  Saratoga  convention  was  a 
"bargain."  The  German  Government,  how- 
ever, maintained  that  that  measure  was  merely 
"explanatory,"  and  created  no  new  rights,  but 
that  German-American  legal  relations  still  rested 
on  the  treaty  of  1828.  Germany  further  insisted 
on  the  applicability  of  this  treaty  to  the  whole 
empire,  although  the  American  view  was  that 
it  applied  only  to  Prussia.  The  act  of  1894, 
furthermore,  stipulated  that  all  sugar  coming 
from  countries  paying  a  bounty  should  pay  an 
additional  duty  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
Germany  protested,  on  the  general  ground  that 
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a  countervailing  duty  of  this  kind  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  most  favored  nation  agreement,  al- 
though at  the  sugar  conference  in  London,  in 
1888,  the  German  representative,  Count  Hatz- 
feldt,  had  held  "that  the  imperial  government 
does  not  share  the  opinion  that  the  most  favored 
nation  clause  would  prevent  the  high  contracting 
parties  from  prohibiting  bounty-fed  sugar  alto- 
gether, or  from  levying  thereon  a  special  duty 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  bounty."  Germany, 
in  the  second  place,  maintained  that  the  present 
law  was  a  discrimination,  inasmuch  as  it  took  no 
account  of  indirect  bounties,  such  as  were  paid 
in  France  ;  and,  thirdly,  because  it  was  more 
favorable  to  countries  paying  a  larger  bounty 
than  was  paid  by  her.  These  three  points  were 
virtually  conceded  by  Secretary  Gresham  and 
President  Cleveland,  but  the  following  adminis- 
tration, while  remedying  the  second  and  third 
points  in  the  tariif  act  of  1897,  maintained 
that  a  countervailing  duty  equal  to  the  "net 
bountv"  was  no  violation  of  most  favored  na- 


tion rights. 


THE    PEESENT    STATUS. 


Later,  in  1898,  when  certain  concessions  were 
made  to  France  for  a  consideration  by  virtue  of 
Section  3  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  Germany 
claimed  these  same  concessions,  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  States  already  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  the  German  minimal  tariff  rates.  The 
answer  of  the  American  Government  was  that 
so  long  as  the  imperial  government  extended  the 
benefits  of  her  minimal  rates  to  other  most  fa- 
vored nations  without  a  consideration  she  could 
not  consistently  withhold  them  from  the  United 
States,  while  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  grant  Germany,  gratis,  concessions  which 
had  been  given  to  France  for  a  consideration 
without  jeopardizing  her  most  favored  nation  re- 


lations with  all  other  countries.  In  other  words, 
in  this  controversy,  Germany  laid  stress  upon 
Article  V.  of  the  treaty  of  1828,  while  the  Unit- 
ed States  emphasized  Article  IX.  The  imperial 
government,  however,  obtained  the  desired  con- 
cessions, by  virtue  of  a  proclamation  of  the 
President  dated  July  13,  1900,  by  giving  "re- 
ciprocal and  equivalent  concessions  "  in  return. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  make- 
shift, for  Germany  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
animated  tariff  discussion  the  outcome  of  which 
will  decide  the  character  of  her  new  commercial 
treaties,  which  will  follow  the  termination,  on 
December  31,  1903,  of  the  existing  ones,  nego- 
tiated by  Caprivi. 

It  may  not  be  without  value  to  mention  some 
of  the  conditions  which  have  given  rise  to  mis- 
understandings and  confusion  in  German-Ameri- 
can relations.  Germany  regards  the  treaty  of 
1828  as  applicable  to  the  whole  empire,  the  United 
States  as  applicable  only  to  Prussia  ;  the  United 
States  maintains  that  tlie  Bancroft  treaties  are  co- 
extensive with  the  empire,  while  Germany  holds 
that  they  do  not  include  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  both 
countries  do  not  interpret  alike  the  most  favored 
nation  right,  and  both  have  been  inconsistent  on 
this  point  so  far  as  applied  to  countervailing  du- 
ties on  bounty-fed  products.  Germany  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  her  extradition  treaties  with 
the  United 'States,  and  would  like  to  have  the 
category  of  extraditable  crimes  extended  and  the 
expenses  of  extradition  furnished  gratis  by  both 
governments. 

This  enumeration  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
when  the  German  Government  takes  up  the  sub- 
ject of  new  commercial  treaties — which  she  is 
likely  to  do  in  the  near  future,  unless,  as  some 
predict,  she  is  unable  to  come  to  any  agi'eement 
on  her  new  tariff  rates — the  United  States  will 
be  given  a  prominent  place  in  her  negotiation. 


PRACTICAL   MISSIONS. 


BY  EDWIN  MUNSELL  BLISS.   D.D. 


THE  author  of  "  Christian  Missions  and  So- 
cial Progress  "  has  crystallized  in  this  title 
the  philosophy  of  foreign  missions.  The  thought, 
indeed,  is  not  new.  It  was  one  of  the  first  de- 
velopments in  the  early  Church,  and  it  appears 
again  and  again  in  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. It  was  clouded  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  when  modern  missions  commenced,  was  but 
dimly  realized.  Yet  Carey,  who  went  to  India 
to  preach   salvation  from  sin,    immediately  set 


about  abolishing  the  suttee.  Yerbeck,  of  Japan, 
thought  his  time  well  spent  in  teaching  English 
and  imparting  the  Christian  conception  of  national 
life  to  the  company  of  young  men  who  after- 
ward led  their  empire  in  its  wondrous  advance 
to  a  high  place  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world.  The  gospel  of  a  clean  shirt  went  side  by 
side  with  that  of  repentance  in  the  South  Seas 
and  Africa.  Wherever  the  missionary  has  gone, 
his  message  has  been  addressed  to  the  intellect 
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as  well  as  to  the  heart,  and  he  has  sought  to  pro- 
vide a  clean  body  and  comfortable  home  for  the 
soul  that  would  grow  into  the  purity  of  tlie  Christ 
life. 

This  general  characteristic  appears  prominently 
in  three  forms  to-day,  or,  rather,  has  three  special 
witnesses.  One  is  a  volume  just  given  to  the 
public  which  deserves  the  careful  e.xaniination  of 
every  student  of  social  development,  as  well  as  of 
every  one  directly  interested  in  the  progress  of 
Christianitv.  In  his  "  Centennial  Survev  of  For- 
eign  Missions,"'  Dr.  James  S.  Dennis  has  gath- 
ered up  the  lines  of  his  volumes  on  "  Christian 
Missions  and  Social  Progi'ess  "  and  given  a  con- 
spectus of  the  achievements  and  results  of  evan- 
gelical missions  in  all  lands  at  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  centuiy.  The  labor  of  collection  and 
tabulation  has  been  enormous,  while  the  skill  of 
arrangement  gives  its  author  first  place  in  the 
records  of  such  work.  As  a  directory  of  mission 
work  and  workers,  it  is  invahiable  ;  yet  it  is  not 
chiefly  this  characteristic  that  will  attract  the 
general  reader  and  student.  It  will  be  the  glimpse 
it  gives  of  the  movements  going  on  in  lands 
where  there  is  still  but  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  social  or  national  life  really  means. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world  that  more  than  eighteen  thousand 
men  and  women  are  devoting  themselves  witli 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  often  in  great  priva- 
tion, to  the  uplifting  of  the  lives  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  degraded  in  what  are  still  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth.  It  is  proof  that  tlie  god  of  greed 
has  not  yet  assumed  entire  sway  over  the  nations 
of  the  West  when  over  twenty  million  is  contrib- 
uted annually  to  a  work  which  brings  no  returns 
in  wealth  to  the  donors, — is  but  their  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  divine  ideals  and  human  fellow- 
ship. These  are  mighty  facts,  but  not  so  mighty 
as  are  those  of  the  work  these  men  and  women 
are  doing  with  the  money  at  their  disposal. 

Looking  first  at  the  distinctively  spiritual  side, 
we  find  the  band  of  missionaries  reinforced  by 
nearly  eighty  thousand  native  preachers,  teachers, 
colporteurs,  and  other  helpers.  The  most  effective 
uplift  of  Asia  must  come  from  within,  not  from 
without.  The  American  may  give  the  impulse  ; 
the  Asiatic  must  transmute  that  impulse  into 
action.  More  than  twenty-three  thousand  cities 
and  large  towns,  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable 
villages,  are  occupied  as  permanent  centers  of 
activity,  and  there  are  14,300  organized  churches, 
with  1,500,000  communicants,  and  a  recognized 
Christian  community  of  over  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion souls.  Tabular  statements  give  only  the 
framework.  They  make  no  record  of  character. 
For  that  we  have  to  read  the  story  of  the  past 
years  in  China.    Never  again  can  the  term  ' '  rice 


Christians  "  be  used  in  derision  to  designate  those 
who  liold  true  to  their  faith  under  a  pressure  as 
terrible  as  any  that  ever  faced  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Turn,  then,  to  those  departments  which  so 
many  have  hitherto  considered  the  adjuncts  to 
missionary  work,  l)ut  which  are  to-day  assuming 
tlieir  proper  place  in  tlie  front  rank.  Eihication 
naturally  leads.  These  18,000  missionaries  have 
over  one  million  pupils  under  instruction,  the 
great  majority  in  the  18,742  elementary  and  vil- 
lage day  schools,  but  a  goodly  number  in  those  of 
higher  rank.  Tlie  94  universities  and  colleges, 
with  their  35,539  students,  include  such  world- 
renowned  institutions  as  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople ;  Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beirut  ; 
the  Wilson  and  Duff  colleges,  in  India  ;  the  Pe- 
king University  and  the  Canton  Christian  College, 
in  China  ;  the  Doshisha,  in  Japan,  and  similar  in- 
stitutions in  Assiout,  Egypt  ;  Wellington  and 
Lovedale,  Cape  Colony,  and  many  others.  There 
are  over  one  thousand  secondary  schools,  includ- 
ing 179  for  training  in  industries  and  arts,  while 
the  existence  of  122  kindergartens  is  significant 
of  the  use  of  the  best  modern  methods.  Most 
noticeable  is  the  fact  that  of  the  entire  number 
of  pupils,  one-third  are  girls.  The  colleges  have 
over  two  thousand,  while  in  the  secondary  schools 
they  furnish  more  than  half  the  entire  attendance. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  female  education  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Pacific  islands  is  due  solely  to 
missionary  initiative,  and  is  to-day  carried  on  al- 
most solely  by  missionary  organizations.  The 
full  meaning  of  that  fact  is  beyond  statement. 

Closely  allied  to  direct  education  is  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  pure  and  elevating  literature.  Of  the 
478  ancient  and  modern  translations  of  the  Bible, 
456  have  been  made  by  missionaries,  and  the  an- 
nual circulation  in  what  are  known  as  mission 
fields  is  over  three  and  a  quarter  million  of  vol- 
umes, largely  portions,  but  with  nearly  ninety- 
five  thousand  entire  bibles.  There  is,  too,  the 
circulation  of  the  tract  societies  ;  but,  in  a  sense, 
most  significant  of  all  is  the  presence  of  159  mis- 
sion publishing  houses  and  presses,  sending  forth, 
annually,  10,800,000  volumes,  with  380,000,000 
pages.  The  trinity  of  preacher,  teacher,  and 
printer  is  a  power  before  which  no  superstition, 
no  oppression,  can  long  endure. 

Few  departments  of  science  have  made  such 
strides,  of  late  years,  as  medicine.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  the  mission  work  of  to-day  is  thor- 
oughly practical  and  humanitarian,  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect  it  to  take  full  advantage  of  this. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  hospitals 
under  the  care  of  missionaries  is  379,  and  of 
dispensaries,  783,  while  the  total  number  of  treat- 
ments is  nearly  six  and  a  half  million.     The  loca- 
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tion  of  these  is  significant, — 373  in  China,  36G 
in  India,  150  in  Africa,  and  so  on  all  over  the 
world.  There  are,  too,  G7  medical  schools  and 
schools  for  nurses,  with  421  male  and  230  female 
pupils,  an  indication  of  what  shall  he  for  the 
future  of  those  lands. 

Closely  allied  to  the  medical  is  the  reformatory 
and  philanthropic  work,  with  its  247  orphanages 
and  foundling  asylums,  its  100  leper  homes,  30 
institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  156  refuges 
for  rescue  work,  the  opium  slave,  and  the  in- 
sane. In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  department 
of  modern  effort  for  social  improvement  that  is 
not  represented  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions. 
When  it  is  remembered,  also,  that  the  field  is 
practically  un  worked  aside  from  these,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  hope  for  those  people  lies 
in  their  development.  There  is  another  way  of 
stating  these  same  facts  :  only  247  orphanages, 
only  100  leper  asylums,  only  156  refuges,  and 
so  on — for  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  Asia  and 
Africa  i 

The  statement  of  a  need  is  the  essential  pre- 
liminary to  its  supply.  No  statement  of  its  kind 
could  be  more  complete  than  this  of  Dr.  Dennis, 
but  such  statements  need  to  be  kept  up  to  date 
if  their  full  value  is  to  be  secured.  Further- 
more, statistics  need  interpretation.  No  inter- 
pretation is  more  effective  than  an  exhibit  of  the 
actual  situation.  It  was  little  wonder  that  at  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  .of  two  years  ago  such 
popular  interest  centered  around  the  museum  and 
library.  That,  in  good  measure,  has  been  pre- 
served, and  the  second  witness  to  the  practical 
character  of  the  interest  in  missions  is  the  estab- 
lishment in  New  York  City  of  a  "  Bureau  of 
Missions,"  with  three  departments, — a  Bureau  of 
Missionary  Information,  whose  specific  work  shall 
be  the  continuance  of  the  work  so  ably  done  by 
Dr.  Dennis  ;  a  museum,  where  the  actual  need, 
conduct,  and  results  of  mission  work  shall  be 
arranged  and  made  available  for  the  student,  not 
merely  of  missions,  but  of  general  anthropology 
and  social  development,  and  a  library,  gathering 
the  best  of  publications  on  such  matters.  By  a 
fortunate  arrangement  with  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  the  museum  will  be 
connected  with  its  department  of  anthropology, 
and  thus  be  easily  accessible  to  all.  It  is  desired 
to  make  the  bureau  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for 
information  of  every  kind  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment, social,  educational,  and  political,  as 
well  as  religious,  of  mission  lands.  Not  con- 
nected officially  with  the  missionary  boards  and 
societies,  yet  in  heartiest  accord  with  them  and 
drawing  its  best  information  from  them,  its  pur- 
pose is  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  all  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  work  forced  upon  Christian 


lands  by  the  intimate  relations  they  are  holding 
with  Asia  and  Africa.  Its  hope  is  also,  by  in- 
creasing this  knowledge,  to  secure  more  complete 
cooperation  between  the  different  organizations. 

The  third  witness  to  the  practical  character  of 
modern  foreign  mission  work  is  the  great  Stu- 
dent Convention  held  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  February  26-March  2,  1902,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foreign  Missions.  For  many  years,  the  great 
problem  of  the  missionary  societies  was  how  to 
interest  the  students  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  even  of  the  theological  seminaries.  As 
the  work  in  the  field  advanced  and  its  needs  were 
better  appreciated  at  home,  it  became  increasingly 
evident  that  only  the  very  best  of  material  should 
be  used  in  the  missionary  service.  Brains  ai'e  as 
essential  as  piety  ;  bodily  vigor  as  needful  as 
moral  power.  Various  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
terest the  students  in  the  work  of  missions,  both 
with  a  view  to  securing  candidates  for  the  field 
and  to  arousing  a  more  intelligent  support  of 
missions  at  home.  These  crystallized  in  an  invi- 
tation by  Mr.  Moody  for  a  students'  summer 
school  at  Mount  Hermon,  in  1886.  This  was 
followed  by  a  tour  of  the  colleges  by  two  of  the 
organizers,  and  out  of  this  grew  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement  for  Foreign  Missions.  Its  four- 
fold purpose^  is  :  to  awaken  student  interest  in 
missions,  enroll  volunteers  for  the  service  of  the 
boards,  assist  such  in  preparation  for  their  work, 
and  extend  and  keep  alive  the  interest  among 
graduates.  A  watchword  was  adopted — "The 
Evangelization  of  the  "World  in  This  Generation  " 
— which  emphasizes  the  duty  of  every  genera- 
tion towai'd  its  fellows.  It  has  no  conception  of 
an  immediate  Christianization  of  the  world,  is 
neither  Utopian  nor  Quixotic,  but  simply  seeks 
to  rouse  the  sense  of  duty  by  presenting  the 
claim  of  the  wide  field,  and  the  ability  to  meet 
that  claim.  Out  of  this  have  developed  other 
movements  in  other  lands,  until  a  World's  Stu- 
dents' Confederation  has  been  formed  and  a  train 
of  influences  has  been  started  whose  full  sig- 
nificance can  scarcely  be  imagined.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  2,500  delegates  would  be  present 
at  Toronto,  of  whom  at  least  1,000  would  be 
missionary  candidates. 

These  conventions,  held  once  in  every  stu- 
dent's quadrennium,  have  already  done  much  to 
infuse  into  the  conduct  of  missions  a  new  zeal,  a 
more  intense  fervor,  and  also  have  contribut- 
ed not  a  little  to  the  common  -  sense  methods 
that  are  gaining  a  stronger  hold  in  their  man- 
agement. Facts,  accurately  stated,  thoroughly 
understood,  vividly  appreciated,  dealt  with  by 
common-sense,  sympathetic  methods, — that  is 
the  characteristic  of  modern  missions. 
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WHAT  THE  CENSUS  SHOWS  ABOUT  "TRUSTS." 

IN  the  Atlantic  Movtlihj  for  March,  lion. 
William  R.  Merriain,  director  of  the  United 
States  census  of  1900,  gives  a  valuable  body  of 
facts  in  regard  to  the  "trusts"  of  the  United 
States,  taken  from  these  our  last  census  reports. 
This  is  an  especially  important  phase  of  the  last 
census  returns,  of  course,  because  the  ten  years 
from  1890  to  1900  saw  the  birth  of  such  a  huge 
majority  of  the  great  industrial  combinations  now 
doing  business.  The  Census  Office,  in  its  in- 
vestigation of  "trust"  statistics,  considered  that 
no  aggregation  of  mills  came  under  the  head  of 
an  industrial  combination  unless  it  consisted  of  a 
number  of  formerly  independent  mills  which  had 
been  brought  together  into  one  company  under  a 
cliarter  obtained  for  that  purpose.  The  census 
avoided  the  word  "trust,"  too,  although  that 
highly  illogical  term  has  been  sanctioned  by  popu- 
lar usage,  and  adopted  such  phrases  as  ' '  industrial 
combinations"  or  "industrial  consolidations." 

"  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  data  in 
the  Census  Office,  the  number  of  these  industrial 
consolidations  is  183.  They  control  2,203  sepa- 
rate plants,  scattered  throughout  the  United  States, 
2,029  being  active  and  174  idle  during  the  cen- 
sus year.  For  56  of  the  idle  plants,  no  returns 
could  be  6btained,  making  the  total  number  of 
reporting  plants  2,147.  The  183  combinations 
extend  to  almost  all  lines  of  industry,  producing 
articles  of  luxury,  materials  essential  to  the  up- 
building and  growth  of  the  country,  and  even  the 
very  necessities  of  life.  Fully  50  per  cent,  of 
these  combinations  were  chartered  just  prior  to 
or  during  the  census  year  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  epidemic  of  industrial  consolidation,  so 
far  as  the  so-called  monopolies  are  concerned,  has 
been  practically  confined  to  the  past  four  years. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  disease — if  it  be 
regarded  as  such — has  spread  very  rapidly." 

FAVORITE     '  '  TRUST  "     INDUSTRIES. 

Even  in  1900,  before  the  final  organization  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  boom  in  the  iron  industry,  there 
were  more  industrial  combinations  engaged  in 
making  ii'on  and  steel  than  in  any  other  field. 
Sixty -nine  combinations,  running  469  plants, 
with  a  capital  investment  of  some  $348,000,000, 
were  what  the  census  showed  for  iron  and  steel 
"  trusts"  two  years  ago.  They  employed  146,000 
wage-earners  and  paid  $81,000,000  in  wages,  be- 
sides $7,500,000  in  officers'  salaries. 


ARTICLES    OF    FOOD    AND    DRINK. 

"'  It  is  a  mattei-  of  vital  interest  to  wage-earners 
and  the  public  generally  to  know  that  23  com- 
binations are  engaged  in  i)roducing  articles  of 
food,  their  total  annual  output,  $282,000,000, 
being  second  in  importance  to  tliat  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  The  list  includes  such  cor- 
porations as  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  the 
California  Fruit  Canners'  Association.  The  num- 
ber of  reporting  plants  in  this  industry  is  277, 
and  the  capital — by  which  is  meant  land,  build- 
ings, machinery,  tools,  implements,  cash,  and 
sundries — is  valued  at  $247,000,000. 

"There  are  29  combinations  engaged  in  the 
production  of  beer,  liquors,  and  beverages.  The 
total  output  is  $93,000,000.  These  products  can- 
not be  considered  as  prime  necessities  of  life. 
They  are  generally  regarded,  indeed,  as  mere 
luxuries.  'J'he  number  of  reporting  plants  is 
2  36,  and  the  capital  employed  is  valued  at 
$120,000,000. 

VARIOUS    OTIIKR    "  TRUST  "    ARTICLES. 

' '  A   division   of   combinations  interesting    to 
the  general  public  is  that  of  textiles.      Seventy- 
two  reporting  plants  engaged  in  this  industry  are. 
controlled   by  nine    of    these    corporations,    and 
their  capital  is  valued  at  $92,000,000. 

"Lumber  and  its  allied  industries  are  repre- 
sented by  18  combinations.  There  are  65  report- 
ing plants,  representing  a  capital  of  $25,000,000. 

"Six  combinations  relate  to  leather  and  its 
finished  products.  The  numl)er  of  reporting  plants 
is  100,  and  the  capital  amounts  to  $63,000,000. 

"One  hundred  and  nineteen  paper-making 
plants  were  reported,  which  were  under  the  con. 
trol  of  eight  combinations,  and  represented  a 
capital  of  $59,000,000. 

"  In  the  line  of  chemicals  and  allied  products, 
there  are  287  reporting  plants,  controlled  ,by 
19  combinations,  and  having  a  capital  of 
$187,000,000. 

"The  clay,  glass,  and  stone  industry,  which 
includes  cement  and  brick  companies,  and  others 
of  like  character,  comprises  201  reporting  plants, 
controlled  by  17  corporations.  The  capital  is 
$49,000,000. 

"  Under  the  division  of  metals  and  metal  prod- 
ucts other  than  iron  and  steel  are  included  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  a  brass  company, 
a  shot  and  lead  company,  a  smelting  and  refining 
company,  a  metal,  a  lead,  and  a  zinc  company, 
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— 16  conibinatiuns,  ivi)reseiUing  91  ruportiiig 
plants,  with  a  capital  of  $120, 000, 000. 

"The  tobacco  industry  includes  five  combina- 
tions, conlrollini;  4  1  reporting  j)lants,  with  a  capi- 
tal amounting  to  $16,000,000. 

'•Si.x  combinations  are  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  vehicles  for  land  transportation.  They 
control  OG  reporting  plants,  which  represent  a 
capital  of  $SG,000,000.  'J'heir  nianufactured  out- 
put during  the  census  year  was  also  valued   at 

$8G,ooo,obo." 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  census  classification 
of  30  miscellaneous  "trusl.s,"  operating  120  plants, 
and  employing  $45,000,000  of  capital. 

THE  CAIMTAL    STOCK    OF    THE    GHKAT  COMBINATIONS. 

Mr.  iSlerriam  figures  out  that  the  183  "  trusts" 
had  a  total  capitalization  of  $3, 5Gl),G15, 808.  The 
valuation  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  other  assets 
upon  which  this  capitalization  was  based  was 
$1,458,522,573.  •  (This  ligure  excludes  the  value 
of  the  property  of  two  constituent  companies  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.)  Mr.  Mer- 
riam  points  to  the  rather  stai'tling  fact  that  tlie 
total  [)roperty  value  lacks  $210,000,000  of  equal- 
ing the  value  of  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock, 
so  that  this  sum,  plus  the  value  of  the  common 
stock,  a  total  of  not  less  than  $2,018,000,000, 
seems  to  represent  good -will,  franchises,  and 
other  intangible  assets  ;  in  other  woi'ds,  the  real 
value  of  the  various  plants  seems  to  be  about  41 
.per  cent,  of  the  total  stock  and  bond  issues. 

To  find  out  how  far  the  public  is  aware  of  this 
last  fact,  Mr.  Merriam  figures  out  the  market 
prices  of  the  industrial  stocks,  exclusive  of  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Pullman  Car  companies,  which 
are  exceptional,  and  finds  that  the  public  is  buy- 
ing the  stocks  of  the  leading  industrials  at  an 
average  price  of  61.8  ;  in  other  words,  the  peo- 
ple have  discounted  the  face  value  of  the  stock 
issues  of  the  "trusts  "  by  the  enormous  figure  of 
$956,809,718. 

THE     "trusts"    still    IN    THE    MINORITY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  Mr.  Mer- 
riam's  figures  is  the  proof  that  the  industrial 
combinations,  vast  as  they  are,  control  but  an  in- 
significant fraction  of  the  nation's  industrial 
operations — probably. not  more  than  one-eighth 
or  one-ninth. 

"  The  total  industrial  combinations  employed 
23,000  managers,  superintendents,  clerks,  etc., 
and  399,000  wage  -  earners,  including  piece- 
workers. They  paid  out,  during  the  census  year, 
in  salaries,  $195,000,000,  and  the  value  of  their 
entire  output  was  $1,661,000,  000.  Contrary  to 
the  general  impression,  these  great  combinations 
do  not  control  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  in- 


dusti-ial  output  of  the  country.  In  1890,  the  en- 
tire output  of  manufacturing  industry  was  about 
$9,000,  000,000.  The  total  product  o'f  the  manu- 
facturing industry  for  the  year  1900  has  not  yet 
been  compiled,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total 
will  be  in  the  neigliborhood  of  $13,000,000,000 
or  $14,000,000,000,  so  that  the  output  of  these 
combinations,  although  it  seems  enormous,  does 
not  represent  much  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
total  industrial  product  of  the  United  States. 

THE    HOMES    OF    THE    "TRUSTS." 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  locali- 
ties which  seem  to  afford  the  most  advantageous 
abiding-places  for  these  various  combinations. 
There  are  certain  States  which  apparently  offer 
special  attractions  as  the  normal  homes  of  these 
comliinations.  We  find  that  358  plants  are  lo- 
cated in  Pennsylvania,  227  in  New  York,  225  in 
Ohio,  163  in  Illinois,  123  in  Massachusetts,  100 
in  Indiana,  while  the  rest  are  scattered  through 
other  States.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  stated  that 
nearly  all  are  organized  under  the  beneficent  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey." 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT   AND  FOREIGN 
OPINION. 

THE  career  of  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
so  remarkable  in  its  variety  of  activities 
and  is  so  full  of  dramatic  interest  that  it  is  in- 
evitable that  we  should  be  deluged  with  essays 
on  the  subject  in  European  as  well  as  in  Ameri- 
can periodicals.  The  study  by  M.  Ed.  Tallichet 
which  appears  in  the  January  and  February 
numbers  of  the  Bihliotheque  Universelle  is  dis- 
tinguished no  less  by  the  writer's  evident  sym- 
pathy with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  aims  and  views  than 
by  the  intelligent  treatment  of  the  influence  of 
the  President's  personality  on  international  ques- 
tions. M.  Tallichet  dwells  particularly  on  those 
phases  of  Roosevelt's  public  life  which  give 
promise  of  progress  and  originality  in  executive 
methods  during  the  present  administration. 

A  full  account  of  Roosevelt's  life  as  boy,  at 
college,  and  subsequently  in  the  West,  concludes 
thus:  "In  this  active  life,  he  gained  remark- 
ably good  health,  great  strength  and  high  spirits, 
rapidity  of  conception  and  decision, — the  identi- 
cal qualities  which  make  for  success  in  political 
life  in  America  and  elsewhere.  As  he  was  at 
the  same  time  a  prolific  writer,  telling  well  his 
hunting  adventures,  his  life  in  the  Western  soli- 
tudes, and  his  ranching  experiences,  he  interested 
the  public  in  all  that  he  did,  and  acquired  grad- 
ually a  considerable  place  in  the  people's  minds. 
They  grew  accustomed  to  recognize  in  him  the 
coming  man." 
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In  touching  on  Roosevelt's  political  career, 
M.  Tallichet  regards  as  the  chief  sources  of  his 
popularity  his  belief  in  the  fundamental  good  of 
man,  and  the  consequent  principle  that  the  peo- 
ple may  be  better  governed  by  making  an  appeal 
to  their  virtues  than  by  giving  satisfaction  to 
their  vices.  The  principal  interest  of  M.  Tal- 
lichet's  article  for  us,  however,  lies  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  Europe  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  McKinley. 

THE    GENERAL    EUROPEAN    ATTITUDE. 

"  President  McKinley,  at  the  time  of  his  assas- 
sination, was  not,  one  might  say,  known  person- 
ally outside  of  America.  Having  linked  his  name 
with  that  extreme  protectionism  of  which  he  was 
the  parent,  or  at  least  the  godfather,  in  the  United 
States,  he  became,  as  it  were,  the  incarnation  of 
it.  In  Europe,  that  was  quite  sufficient.  He  was 
regarded  as  hostile  to  European  interests. 

"It  is  altogether  different  with  his  successor, 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Although  young,  he 
had  been  much  spoken  of.  He  had  not  hidden 
himself  ;  quite  the  reverse.  In  his  own  country 
and  abroad,  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, energ}^,  and  courage,  and  rather  enthusi- 
astic and  daring,  with  that  grain  of  practical 
sense  and  calculation  which  characterizes  his 
countrymen.  It  was  believed  that  in  him  could 
be  discerned  a  liberal  whose  policy  woiild  be 
advantageously  differentiated  from  that  of  Mc- 
Kinley, and  who  would  make  the  United  States 
a  power  quite  different  from  others,  and  from 
themselves  in  the  past, — who  would  bring  to  the 
world  elements  of  liberty  and  civilization  not  yet 
developed.  .  .  .  On  all  sides,  the  question  was 
put,  and  most  generally  in  Europe,  '  What  may 
be  expected  of  this  new  he^d  of  a  great  nation  ? 
What  are  his  views  on  politics  and  what  are  his 
ideals?'" 

Considering  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  at  Minne- 
apolis shortly  before  the  Buffalo  catastrophe  as  a 
formulation  of  those  views  and  ideals,  M.  Tal- 
lichet quotes  the  speech  in  its  entirety  and  com- 
ments thus:  "The  mixture  of  idealism  and  of 
the  practical  spirit  which  stamps  this  speech  will 
be  easily  noted.  It  seems  to  characterize  won- 
derfully the  new  President.  His  policy  is  not 
chimeric,  although  his  loft}''  aspirations  distin- 
guish him  from  his  much  more  commonplace 
predecessor.  Two  principal  thoughts  dominate 
him.  First,  the  law  of  work.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
declares  that  every  man  should  work  on  some- 
thing useful,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  give  a  part 
of  his  time  and  trouble  to  the  community,  under 
one  form  or  the  other — and  there  are  many.  He 
holds  in  abomination  the  idle,  the  unemployed, 
those  who  pursue  pleasure  and  comfort,  and  who 


find  in  satiety  and  disgust  the  just  recompense 
for  an  existence  too  often  harmful  to  society. 

"  Second,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  he  ad- 
mits that  a  great  state  has  duties  toward  the  rest 
of  humanity  from  which  it  cannot  escape  without 
detriment.     This  is  of  vital  interest  for  Europe." 

A    NEW    FIGURE    IN    WORLD    POLITICS. 

In  regard  to  the  disappointment  and  impatience 
with  which  the  decision  of  Roosevelt  to  follow 
McKinley's  programme  with  respect  to  commer- 
cial reciprocity  and  legislation  affecting  the  trusts 
was  regarded  abroad,  M.  Tallichet  gives  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  conditions  which  make  it 
impossible  for  Roosevelt,  as  the  head  of  a  repub- 
lican government,  to  exhibit  here  the  independ- 
ence of  public  opinion  and  party  intei'ests  he  has 
shown  in  minor  affairs.  Roosevelt's  theories  as 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  expansion,  and  social  re- 
form are  treated  exhaustively.  In  conclusion, 
M.  Tallichet  remarks  : 

"The  United  States  possess  resources  the  ex- 
tent of  which  it  is  still  difficult  to  ascertain, 
although  it  is  already  recognized  and  felt.  With 
these  resources,  what  will  they  accomplish  ? 
It  is  here  that  the  personality  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  ideal  of  government  become  of 
paramount  importance.  .  .  .  The  manner  in 
which  he  has  prepared  liimself  for  the  great 
magistrateship  he  now  fills,  probably  with  this 
goal  in  view  since  his  boyhood  ;  his  eventful 
careei",  all  the  episodes  of  which  served  to  bring 
him  nearer  to  that  Presidency  he  has  attained 
while  still  young,  in  the  prime  of  life, — all  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  is  one  chosen  for  a  great  task. 
We  can  conclude,  from  his  public  record,  that  he 
is  liberal,  and  that  he  has  one  great  ambition, — 
to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  humanity.  He 
knows  the  source  and  strength  of  this  progress. 
We  have  read  two  addresses  by  him  on  Christian 
missions  and  on  the  place  of  the  BiV)le  in  the 
education  of  the  masses  for  the  discipline  and 
moral  training  of  individuals  and  communities 
which  prove  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Gos. 
pels  and  of  the  living  strength  therein  con- 
tained. A  very  great  opportunity  is  afforded  him 
at  this  time,  when  the  world  is  evidently  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
century  in  which  it  seems  that  we  may  hope  for 
the  solution  of  problems  because  of  their  in- 
creasing and  more  pressing  need  for  solution. 
With  the  extraordinary  gifts  he  possesses,  will 
he  be  the  man  to  draw  humanity,  by  an  initiative 
at  once  bold  and  prudent,  from  the  mire  she 
seeks  to  escape  ?  The  New  World  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  Old — in  politics,  at  least — of 
not  being  bound  to  a  mass  of  traditions,  customs, 
and  modes  of  thinking  which   retard   progress 
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by  a  thousand  invisible  bonds.  .  .  .  Whatever 
comes,  and  even  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  be  not  directly 
instrumental  in  its  accomplishment,  it  will  be 
generally  admitted  that  he  will  bring  great  in. 
fiuence  to  bear.  He  is  a  new  force  in  humanity, 
called,  according  to  all  appearances,  to  prepare, 
perhaps  to  accomplish,  a  work  of  progress  and 
uplifting  in  which  all  will  have  a  share.  What 
more  glorious  destiny  ccKild  he  desire,  and  how 
can  we  refrain  from  invoking  for  him  adequate 
strength  for  its  fulfdlment  V" 


THE  NEED  OF  TRAINING  FOR  THE  COLLEGE 
PRESIDENCY. 

OUCH  studies  as  that  of  President  Eliot's  work 
>^  at  Harvard,  which  appears  in  this  number 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  the  I'ecord  of 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  which  was  out- 
lined in  our  February  number,  suggest  the  ques- 
tion, Plow  can  a  man  best  fit  himself  for  the  ad- 
ministrative duties  of  a  modern  American  college 
or  university  ?  It  is  evident  enough  that  the 
vascitur,  non  fit  theory  has  governed  in  the  past. 
No  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  educating 
young  men  for  this  sphei-e  of  effort. 

Rightly  assuming  that  the  lack  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  in  connection  with  our  edu- 
cational institutions  betokens  a  failure  to  ap- 
preciate the  need  of  a  specialist's  training  for 
college  executive  work,  President  Graves,  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  contributes  to  the 
February  Forum  a  suggestive  paper  on  "  The 
Need  of  Training  for  the  College  Presidency. " 

Two  reasons  are  outlined  by  President  Graves 
for  this  apparent  gap  in  our  educational  system  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  conventional 
modesty  which  would  operate  powerfully  to  deter 
a  young  man  from  publicly  enrolling  himself  for 
the  necessary  training  to  become  a  college  presi- 
dent. Pie  may,  with  entire  prgpriety,  it  seems, 
seek  to  prepare  for  a  chair  of  German  or  astron- 
omy ;  but  any  effort  to  fit  himself  for  a  presi- 
dency is  viewed  as  a  mark  of  inordinate  ambition. 
A  distinguished  scholar  who  had  been  elected 
president  of  a  university  once  stated  that  he  had 
never  sought  the  headship  of  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  and  would  not  think  of  accepting 
an  offer  of  such  a  post  unless  the  conditions  were 
most  favorable.  Those,  however,  who  had  fol- 
lowed this  gentleman's  career  reported  that  for 
several  years  previously  he  had  been  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  fit  himself  propei'ly  for  ex- 
ecutive duties.  In  view  of  our  foolish  conception 
of  modesty,  it  is  easy  to  pardon  his  want  of  can- 
dor, especially  as  the  careful  training  he  had  given 
himself  resulted  in  his  making  a  great  success  of 
administrative  work. 


"Again,  it  is  probably  the  opinion  of  many 
that  college  administration  cannot  be  taught,  be- 
cause it  is  so  far  from  being  an  exact  science. 
Its  problems  seem  isolated,  and  they  vary  greatly 
under  different  conditions.  But,  while  the  theory 
of  administration  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  exact 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  science  of  mathematics, 
an  executive  of  experience  could  teach  a  novice 
some  general  principles  that  would  save  him 
many  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  worry  and 
failure.  It  may  be  well,  in  some  matters,  to  let  a 
man  work  out  his  own  salvation  ;  but  such  a 
course  is  hardly  profitable  for  the  young  execu- 
tive, and  is  certainly  not  fraught  with  the  best 
results  for  the  unfortunate  professors  and  students 
under  his  direction." 

THE    NEW    TYPE    OF    EXECUTIVE. 

After  briefly  describing  the  theological  and 
scholastic  types  which  asserted  their  sway  in 
nearly  all  our  colleges  down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  President  Graves  notes  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  ideal,  dating  from  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Eliot,  in  1869.  This  has 
now  become  a  fixed  type.  According  to  this 
ideal,  the  college  president  is  an  executive  in  the 
fullest  sense. 

"  Though  in  entire  sympathy  with  education, 
he  is  a  business  man  and  a  broad-minded  man  of 
affairs,  with  the  gift  of  diplomacy  and  the  alert- 
ness and  poise  of  an  entrepreneur .  He  may  be  a 
scholar — and  very  often  is — or  even  a  minister  ; 
but  these  qualities  are  merely  incidental,  and  have 
little  to  do  with  his  success  as  an  administrator. 
The  '  executive  '  president  is  at  present  the  latest 
and  best  type,  and  in  developing  our  science  of 
administration  we  may  safely  follow  his  lead." 


A  SCIENTIFIC  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  "MENTAL 
SCIENCE." 

IN  the  March  Harper''s,  Mr.  Carl  Snyder  writes 
veiy  suggestively  on  "Measurements  of 
Science,"  showing  how,  with  the  wonderful  prog- 
ress in  the  fineness  and  effectiveness  of  scientific 
machines,  measurements  can  be  made  of  phenom- 
ena vastly  more  minute  than  those  appreciable  by 
our  own  senses.  From  this  he  goes  on  to  make 
a  curious  and  highly  interesting  argument  against 
the  possibility  of  spiritualistic  manifestations, 
"  mental  science,"  etc. 

' '  The  eye  and  the  ear  have  long  been  regarded 
as  marvels  of  mechanism,  quite  the  most  wonder- 
ful things  in  the  world.  But  compared  with  the 
implements  of  a  present-day  laboratory,  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  all  human  organs  seems  gross 
enough.  A  photographic  plate,  coupled  with  a 
telescope,  will  reveal  the  presence  of  millions  of 
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stars  whose  light  does  not  affect  the  retina  in  the 
least.  The  mici'oscope,  too,  with  its  revelations 
of  the  world  of  the  infinitely  small,  tells  us  how 
crude,  after  all,  is  this  most  delicate  of  the  senses. 
Indeed,  we  may  liken  it  to  a  piano  where  only  a 
single  octave,  toward  the  middle,  sounds.  From 
the  ultra-violet  to  the  lowest  reaches  of  the  spec- 
trum is  a  range  of  some  nine  octaves  of  light 
vibrations,  of  which,  save  for  our  new  mechanical 
senses,  we  should  never  have  been  conscious  of 
but  one. 

"The  ear  hears  little  of  what  is  going  on 
around  us.  By  means  of  a  microphone,  the  tread 
of  a  fly  sounds  like  the  tramp  of  cavalry.  Our 
heat  sense  is  very  vague  ;  we  need  a  variation  of 
at  least  one- fifth  of  a  degree  on  a  thermometer  to 
realize  any  difference  in  temperature.  Professor 
Langley's  little  bolometer  will  note  the  difference 
of  a  millionth  of  a  degree.  It  is  two  hundred 
thousand  times  as  sensitive  as  our  skin.  A  gal- 
vanometer will  flex  its  finger  at  tlie  current  gen- 
erated simply  by  deforming  a  drop  of  mercury, 
or  pressing  it  out  from  a  sphere  to  the  shape  of 
an  Qgg.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  a  wink  of 
the  eye  would  equal  a  hundred  billion  of  the 
units  marked  on  the  scale  of  a  very  delicate  in- 
strument. It  is  at  least  ten  thousand  times  as 
sensitive  as  the  eye  or  the  ear.  But  even  this 
astonishing  performance  is  far  surpassed  by  the 
exquisitely  sensitive  coherers,  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Branly,  of  Paris,  by  which  the  Hertz  waves 
of  wireless  telegraphy  are  caught  in  their  puls- 
ings through  space. 

THE    VALUE    OF    INSTRUMENTS. 

' '  The  range  of  impressions  which  we  get  from 
lifting  an  object  in  the  hand  seems  rather  small. 
An  ordinary  chemist's  balance  is  about  twenty 
million  times  as  sensitive.  It  will  weigh  down 
to  the  two -hundredth  part  of  a  milligram. 

""Wherever  we  turn,  we  shall  find  instru- 
ments which  surpass  each  and  all  of  our  senses 
in  a  most  humiliating  way.  Without  them,  we 
should  know  very  little  of  the  world  about  us. 
Lacking  them,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  knew  very 
little  of  the  world  about  him.  But  with  them — 
and  this  is  a  capital  point — we  have  come  to 
know  a  great  deal.  We  have  come,  for  one 
thing,  to  see  that  our  senses  give  us  reports  only 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  compara- 
tively gross  stimuli.  Here  is  a  small  set  of  pi'op- 
ositions  to  which  I  fancy  there  can,  in  the  light 
of  present  knowledge,  be  very  little  dissent  : 

"  1 .  Sensation,  thought,  or  consciousness  can- 
not be  demonstrated  except  as  it  is  associated 
with  the  physical  substance  of  the  brain  and  the 
nerves. 

"2.   This  nerve  substance  is  the  sole  path  of 


the  mind, — it  is  the  mind,  and  an  exterior  stim- 
ulus can  only  reach  us  through  the  known  organs 
of  sense. 

"3.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  now  know  a 
great  number  of  stimuli  which  do  not  affect  any 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  but  do  affect  various  in- 
struments, there  are  no  stimuli  known  which  af- 
fect the  sense  organs  wliich  cannot  be  made  to 
affect  some  instrument  in  a  far  greater  degree. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  these  instruments  that  we 
arrive  at  any  precision  and  certainty. 

"4.  If  spirits,  thought  waves,  silent  healings, 
or  any  other  of  the  so-called  psychic  manifesta- 
tions can  influence  human  beings,  they  can  also 
influence  delicate  machines. 

"5.  In  the  absence  of  such  proofs,  'mental 
science '  and  all  its  like  are  sliglitly  incongruous 
terms.  They  are  not  sciences ;  they  are  but 
dreams." 


MARCONI  THE  MAN. 

IN  the  March  Frank  Leslie's  there  is  a  sketch 
of  William  Marconi,  written  from  the  per- 
sonal standpoint,  by  "A  Friend"  of  the  in- 
ventor. Marconi  prefers  the  Italian  Guglielmo 
to  tlie  English  equivalent,  and  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  by  his  Latin  given  name.  He  was  born 
on  April  17,  1875.  at  Marzabotto,  Italy,  his 
father  being  an  extensive  landowner,  and  his 
mother  one  of  the  well-known  Irish  Jamesons. 
Marconi  was  first  trained  by  a  tutor,  then  went 
to  college  at  Leghorn,  and  later  to  the  university 
at  Bologna.  He  took  up  the  study  of  electricity 
under  Professor  Righi,  inventor  of  the  Righi 
oscillator.  With  boyish  enthusiasm,  Marconi  had 
a  complete  equipment  for  rudimentary  work  when 
he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  was  in  these 
early  years,  when  he  was  experimenting  with  his 
crude  apparatus  on  his  father's  estate,  that  his 
imagination  seized  on  the  project  of  telegraphing 
without  wires,  and  from  that  time  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  it. 

It  was  five  years  before  he  began  to  solve  the 
difficulties.  He  converted  his  father's  estate  into 
a  large  electric  demonstrating-room,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  sending  messages  to  any  part  of  it. 
Two  miles,  however,  was  the  utmost  he  could 
reach  with  his  apparatus.  His  father  gave  him 
every  financial  assistance,  and  the  young  man 
was  confident  that  he  had  achieved  success  when 
he  had  reached  his  twenty- second  year. 

He  says  he  had  some  fortunate  accidents,  as 
every  inventor  has,  but  that  in  the  main  his  suc- 
cess came  from  unfailing  grind.  This  writer 
calls  him  a  human  dynamo,  and  says  he  must  be 
working  every  hour  in  the  day. 

Marconi  has  set  his  goal  at  the  point  where  he 
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can  send  a  message  from  Cornwall  to  New  Zea- 
land, across  the  Istlnnus  of  Panama,  without  a 
repeating  station.  Tlien  he  says  he  will  not  rest 
vintil  lie  has  inaugurated  wireless  telegraphy  be- 
tween London  antl  Calcutta,  overland. 

"Marconi  stands  about  five  feet  ten  inches, 
has  a  slim  but  well-knit  figure,  evidences  energy 
and  great  capacity  for  work,  and  in  face,  form, 
or  characteristics  shows  little  trace  of  his  Italian 
paternity.  His  head  is  large  and  well  shaped, 
with  a  high  forehead  and  sloping  crown.  His 
manner  is  reserved,  his  carriage  erect,  and  his 
bearing  confident.  While  his  relations  with  his 
assistants  are  pleasant  and  comrade-like,  he  never 
permits  to  be  forgotten  who  is  the  master  spirit. 
He  impresses  one  as  a  man  possessed  of  a  great 
idea,  an  all-absorbing  thought,  from  the  con- 
templation of  which  he  detaciies  himself  with 
difficulty.  He  has  neither  the  volatility  of  the 
Italian  nor  the  cheery  cordiality  of  the  Irishman. 
He  most  resembles  the  cold,  deliberate,  almost 
stolid,  Englishman — a  strange  fact  in  view  of  his 
parentage.  In  only  one  respect  does  he  show 
evidence  of  Irish  blood — in  the  genial,  winning 
smile  which  sometimes  flickers  on  his  face  for  a 
moment  or  two,  giving  way  again  to  his  ordinary 
aspect  of  extreme  gravity. 

.  ' '  He  is  of  an  intensely  nervous  and  energetic 
temperament.  He  would  toil  all  day  with  his 
kites  on  Signal  Hill,  pulling  and  hauling  witli 
his  workmen,  and  then  a  missing  slipper  would 
worry  him  at  his  hotel  on  returning.  He  is 
easily  '  rattled '  by  trifles  when  in  the  stress  of 
work,  or  by  a  miscarriage  of  his  plans,  and  his 
plea  against  undue  pressure  is,  '  Hold  on,  or  I'll 
lose  my  head  !  '  He  smokes  little,  and  drinks 
less.  A  cigarette  and  a  light  wine  satisfy  him 
in  these  respects." 


THE  ART  AND  ETHICS  OF  MAXIM  GORKY. 

DR.  E.  J.  DILLON  contributes  to  the  Con- 
Umiiorary  Revieiv  for  February  a  brilliant 
literary  appreciation  of  Maxim  Gorky,  the  strange 
and  abnormal  literary  genius  who  has  achieved 
the  greatest  success  of  recent  years  in  European 
literature.  Dr.  Dillon  says  that  his  "  Tchelkash  " 
was  read  with  an  eagerness  and  delight  unprece- 
dented since  the  halcyon  days  of  Dosstoyiefsky 
and  Leo  Tolstoy,  and  the  name  of  Maxim  Gorky 
was  inscribed  in  haste  in  the  golden  book  of 
Russia's  greatest  men.  Henceforth  he  became 
the  theme  of  eager  conversation  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Odessa.  One  and  all  proclaimed  him 
warmly — many,  indeed,  hysterically — to  be  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  present  generation.  That 
he  is  a  vivid  writer,  with  a  vivid  power  of  por- 
traying both  human  passion  and  natural  scenery. 


cannot  be  disputed.  But,  judging  from  Dr. 
Dillon's  account  of  him,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  one  niore  anti-Christian  and  Satanic. 
His  stories  are  all  based  upon  the  assertion  of  the 
doctrine,  not  so  much  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  but  rather  that  wrong 
is  better  than  right.  Dr.  Dillon  himself  sum- 
marizes the  gospel  of  Gorky  in  the  following  suc- 
cinct sentence:  "Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  at 
the  cost  of  your  neighbor,  fearing  not  sin,  nor 
God,  nor  man,  nor  devil."  To  fill  his  stomach, 
to  glut  his  passion,  the  man  has  the  power  to 
snuff  out  the  life  of  his  fellow-man  as  he  would 
pluck  a  berry.  "  He  who  is  strong  is  a  law  unto 
himself,"  says  one  of  Gorky's  heroes.  These 
heroes  with  the  oval  mustaches  and  bronzed, 
hairy  breasts  for  whom  our  sympathy  is  bespoken 
trample  down  in  a  lordly  way  the  piteous,  self- 
belittling  morality  of  the  Galilean. 

Why,  then,  should  this  anti-social,  inhuman 
doctrine  be  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  ?  Merely 
because  of  the  form  and  the  literary  expression. 
Dr.  Dillon  feels  that  it  is  not  altogether  ■  work 
making  for  righteousness  to  hold  the  candle,  even 
of  discriminating  criticism,  to  such  a  monster  of 
the  pi'imeval  slime,  for  he  concludes  his  article 
by  quoting  an  estimate  given  by  one  of  Gorky's 
creations  of  the  order  of  which  he  is  the  exponent 
and  evil  spiiit : 

"  We  are  a  people  apart  .  .  .  we  ai'e  not  in- 
cluded in  any  order.  There  ought  to  be  a  special 
account  for  us  .  .  .  special  laws  .  .  .  very  se- 
vere laws,  in  order  to  root  us  out  of  existence. 
"We  are  of  no  use,  yet  we  take  up  a  place  in  life 
and  stand  in  the  way  of  others." 

Dr.  Dillon  does  the  best  he  can  to  make  oitt  a 
plausible  case  for  Gorky.      He  says  : 

"  His  force  lies  in  showing  that,  however  be- 
grimed, a  human  soul  can  never  wholly  lose  the 
fragrance  of  the  paradise  from  which  it  has  been 
expelled.  It  was  a  real  tour  de  force  to  throw  the 
glamour  of  poetry  on  the  loathsomeness  of  latter- 
day  lepers." 

But  he  complains  that  he  has  fallen  into  a 
deadly  sin  against  art  by  treating  his  personages 
as  prophets  or  making  them  tlie  spokesmen  of  his 
protests,  the  preachers  of  his  theories.  He  begins 
as  a  poet,  proceeds  as  an  essayist,  and  ends  as  a 
pamphleteer. 

"Another  capital  defect,  which  mars  most  of 
Gorky's  sketches,  springs  from  his  own  love  of 
freedom  from  limitations,  even  from  those  of  the 
art  in  which  he  works.  Thus  he  consciously 
and  deliberately  strives  after  aims,  which  may 
indeed  be  quite  noble  in  themselves,  but  can 
most  easily  be  reached  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  university 
chair,  or  the  hustings." 
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ROYAL  VISITORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A 


king, 


Louis 


M ERICA'S  welcome  to  Prince  Henry  of 
I'russia  may  serve  as  a  reminder  of  former 
visits  to  this  country  paid  by  representatives  of 
royally.  Including  those  royal  personages  who 
have  sought  the  United  States  as  an  asylum  when 
under  banishment  from  tlieir  own  lands,  it  is  reck- 
oned that  about  twenty  such  visitors  liave  sought 
our  shores  since  the  establishment  of  the  Union. 

The  United  States  lias  always  exercised  a  strong 
fascination  for  the  rulers  of  the  Old  World,  and  this 
seems  to  have  grown  more  intense  as  the  years 
liave  gone  by.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  there 
is  no  king  or  queen  in  Europe  who  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  desire  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  this 
wonderful  country  which  appears  to  be  on  tiie 
point  of  outstripping  the  old  civilized  nations  of 
Europe. 

Many  years  before  he  became 
Philippe  of  France  passed  some  of 
his  years  of  exile  in  the  United 
States,  and  visited  Washington  at 
Mount  Vernon.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1800.  He  ascended  the 
Fi-enchthi'onein  1830.  and  reigned 
until  the  i-evo'lution  of  1848. 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  brother  of 
the  great  Napoleon,  came  to  this 
country  in  1S03.  He  was  re- 
ceived in  the  highest  social  circles 
of  Baltimore,  where  he  married 
Miss  Patterson,  who  lived  until 
1879.  Napoleon  refu.sed  to  rec- 
ognize this  marriage.  In  1805, 
Jerome  returned  to  France. 

Napoleon's  eldest  brother,  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  sought  I'efuge  in 
America  as  the    exiled    King   of 
Spain  in  1815.      He  lived  at  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
as  the  Count  de  Survilliers. 


THE    VISIT    OF    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES,    IN    1860. 

In  an  article  on  the  royal  guests  of  the  nation 

contributed  to  the  Xcw 
Yorker  Revue,  thei'e  is 
a  full  account  of  the 
reception  accorded  to 
tlie  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  present  King  of 
England,  in  1860. 

The  prince,  at  that 
time,  was  a  jovial 
young  man.  in  the 
l)loom  of  youth,  —  on- 
ly nineteen  years  old, 
— and  he  took  the 
hearts  of  the  people  by 
storm.      No  roval  vis- 


PUINCE    AI.BEKT   EUWAUl) 
(NOW    KING    EDWARD    VII.), 


GRAND  DUKE  ALEXIS    OF  RUSSIA 

(1871). 


DOM  PEDKO  TI.,  EMPEROR  OF 
BRAZIT,  (1876). 


itor  was  honored  as 
was  he,  and  fele  fol- 
lowed fete  wherever 
he  went.  In  his  own 
land  and  among  his 
own  people,  he  could 
not  have  been  honored 
more  highly.  He 
made  an  extended 
tour  til  rough  the 
country,  and,  of 
course,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  President  at 
Washington.  He 
traveled  in  a  private 
car  w  h  i  c  h  at  that 
time  was  considered  sumptuous,  but  which  to- 
day would  be  disdained  as  too  meagerly  furnished 
even  by  a  theatrical  barn-storming  company. 

President  Buchanan  was  great- 
ly charmed  by  his  i)rincely  visit- 
or, and  wi'ote  to  Queen  Victoria  : 
"  Albert  Edward  has  captured  all 
hearts  by  his  dignified  and  yet 
amiable  bearing."  On  this  trip, 
the  pi'ince  was  taken  from  ball  to 
ball,  and  from  banquet  to  banquet, 
and  he  furnished  in  his  person  a 
good  example  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  enjoyment  a  human  be- 
ing can  stand.  When  the  prince 
crossed  the  Canadian  border,  on 
the  "iOtli  of  September,  he  was 
hailed  witli  great  jubilation  ;  and 
in  Chicago  a  crowd  of  fifty  thou- 
sand people  greeted  him. 

On  his  visit  to  Mount  Vernon, 
the  prince  planted  a  chestnut  tree 
near  Washington's  tomb.  At  Philadelpliia,  he 
touched  the  Liberty  Bell  with  his  hand,  and  shook 
the  good  right  hands  of  the  remaining  survivors 
of  Bunker  Hill.  At  that  time,  the  newspapers 
attached  the  greatest  significance  to  all  these  mat- 
ters, and  declared  that  through  these  tokens  of 
sympathy  the  friendship  between  America  and 
England  was  newly  cemented. 

OTHER    PRINCES    AS    GUESTS    OF    UNCLE    SAM. 

Tlie  visit  of  the  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Prince  Alfred.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  did  not.  at 
the  time,  awaken  unusual  interest  :  but  he  too, 
as  the  representative  of  a  kindred  power,  was  re- 
ceived in  the  friendliest  nianner. 

Among  Russian  guests,  the  most  illustrious 
was  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  who  visited  us  in 
1871.  He  made  himself  unusually  beloved,  and 
was  feted  wh.erever  he  showed  himself.  He  had 
an  herculean  figure,  and  was  a  liardy  hunter  and 
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a  wrestler.     Many  tales  are  still  tuUl  of  liis  limit - 
iiii?  aiiveutures. 

rriiice  (Jeoi'iic,  the  present  Duke  ot"  York  and 
I'rinee  of  Wales,  visited  many  American  seaports 
in  the  Cunada.  Anotlier  Prince  George,  the  son 
of  the  King  of  Greece,  visited  the  United  States 
in    1S!I1,    ]>reserving,    however,    the;    strictest    in- 

C(><J)i  ild. 

DOM    PEDRO    OK    HHAZTL. 

The  oidy  emperoi-  who  ever  paid  us  a  visit  was 
Doni  Pedi'o  of  Brazil,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  of  his  own  accord,  and  was  highly  honored. 

Originally,  only  a  visit  to  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition had  been  planned,  but  the  emperor  attetul- 
ed,  also,  many  private  functions.  Dom  Peilro, 
at  the  time  of  this  visit,  was  lifty-one  years  old, 
greatly  esteemed  by  his  subjects,  and  his  throne 
"was  apparently  unsliakable.  And  yet,  thirteen 
years  later,  he  was  dethroned  and 
banished  to  Portugal.  The  em- 
peror had  a  genial  disposition,  and 
was  loved  for  his  amiableness  by 
evei'v  one  that  came  in  contact 
with  him.  Dom  Pedro's  sad  fate 
evoked  general  sympathy  through- 
out the  United  States. 

HAWAIIAN    ROYALTY. 

The  last  I'eal  monai'ch  to  come 
to  our  country  was  Kino-  Kala- 
kaua,  who  died  at  San  Francisco 
in  1891.  King  David,  or  Kala- 
kaua  I.  of  Hawaii,  came  of  a 
branch  of  the  old  Hawaiian  royal 
family,  and  was  chosen  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  renowned  Kame- 
hameha on  February  12,  1874.  Tn 
September  of  the  selfsame  year,  he  made  a  journey 
to  the  United  States,  landing  at  Boston  on  New 
Year's  Day  of  1875.  He  traveled  over  the  en- 
tire country,  and  was  everywhere  feted.  His 
second  visit  to  the  United  States  was  in  connec- 
tion with  a  trip  around 
the  world,  in    18  8  1, 


cessor,  has  visited 
this  country  several 
times. 

rmxcE.ss  ktlalie. 

The  Spanish  In- 
fanta, Princess  Eu- 
lalie,  was  the  guest 
of  the  nation  during 
the  Columbian  cele- 
bration, in  18  9li . 
Many  elaborat(; 
enteitainments  wei'e 
given  in  her  honor. 
.As  may  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing 
sketch,  visits  from 
princes  and  even 
from  crowned  heads  have  not  been  at  all  rare  in 
our  history.  It  may  be  doubted, 
liowevei'.whether  any  of  these  has 
had  the  significance  which  attaches 
to  the  coming  of  Prince  Henry. 
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PRINCESS  EUI.ALIE    OF  SPAIN 

(1893). 


I 


QUEEN   LILIUOKALANI  OF 
HAWAII. 


which  was    highly 


in- 


KING  KAI.AKAUA  of  HAWAII 

(1875  AND  1881). 


structive  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining for  his  maj- 
esty —  and  also  very 
expensive. 

It  is  reported  that 
King  Kalakaua  was 
engaged  on  a  private 
mission  to  negotiate  a 
loan  in  A  merica"  or 
Europe  when  he  died 
in  San  Francisco. 

Liliuokalani,  his  suc- 


EMPEROR  WILLIAM'S  CHILDREN. 

T  is  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  the  children  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  which  Miss  Hulda 
Friederichs  contributes  to  the 
Yoinifj  Woinav.  They  are  appar- 
ently brought  up  in  a  simple,  not 
to  say  plain,  way.  At  the  tea- 
table,  the  Empress,  who  is  adored 
by  her  children,  ' '  lierself  cuts  the 
bread  and  butter  for  her  bairns," 
and  anything  beyond  the  frugal 
cup  of  milk  is  regarded  as  a  lux- 
ury. The  youngest  child,  the  only 
girl,  the  little  Princess  Louise,  is  now  emerging 
from  tlie  infantile  despotism  which  she  at  first 
exercised  over  everybody.  Her  august  father 
once  confessed,  with  a  smile,  that  "he  found  it 
more  difficult  to  make  that  young  person  do  his 
bidding  than  to  rule  the  German  empire." 

TWO    FARMER-PRINCES. 

The  Kaiser  seems  bent  on  turning  his  sons  to 
good  account  by  assigning  them  from  early  days 
to  different  de])ai-tments  in  the  state.  He  is  pre- 
paring two  of  them  for  grappling  witli  the  agrarian 
problem.      The  writer  says  : 

"  By  this  time,  the  young  princes  are  all  quick. 
1)^  growing  up  into  young  men.  The  two  eldest 
are  training  for  the  army  ;  the  third  for  the  navy, 
if,  after  a  year's  trial,  it  is  found  that  he  has  got 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  life  at  sea  to  have  over- 
come the  malaise  which  seemed  at  first  to  prevent 
his  ever  becoming  a  sailoi'-prince.      The  next  two 
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boys  are  at  Ploii,  the  large 
boys'  training-college  near 
Berlin,  where  the  elder  boys, 
also,  have  spent  some  years 
with  their  tutors.  But  Prince 
A  ugust  and  Prince  Oscar  are 
to  study  agriculture,  in  or- 
der to  be  able,  later  on,  to 
enter  practically  into  tlie 
agrarian  question,  which  in 
(ierniany  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  and  difficult 
problems  ever  before  the 
government.  The  way  in 
which  the  imperial  princes 
are  made  to  take  up  this 
subject  should  certainly  lead 
them  to  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical knowledge.  A  farm 
has  been  taken  for  them,  and 
they  and  six  of  their  school- 
fellows have  not  only  to 
work  this  farm — under  the 
supervision  and  advice  of 
experts,  of  course — but  also 
to  make  it  pay.  There  is 
pasture  land  for  their  two 
cows.  There  are  a  few  acres 
of  grain,  and  a  good  many 
acres  of  vegetables  and  po- 
tatoes. There  are  chickens 
and  ducks.  And  the  farm 
produce  is  sent  to  the  im- 
perial palace,  and  the  father 
of  the  two  vouthful  farmers 
pays  for  it  at  the  market 
prices  ;  and  if  the  milk  is 
poor,  or  the  grain  inferior, 
or  the  eggs  and  fowls  more 
ancient  than  is  desirable,  or 
the  vegetables  second-rate,  then  the 
imperial  customer  is  not  at  all  slow 
plaining  and  in  lowering  the  prices 
ins;   to  the  value  of  the  goods.      If  the 


farmers' 


m  com- 
accord- 
princes, 
after  a  spell  of  work  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
wish  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  broad  and  but- 
ter, then  there  is  the  little  white  kitchen  under 
the  thatched  roof  of  the  cottage  attached  to  their 
fai-m.  And  they  may  then  go  and  make  coffee, 
and  drink  it  out  of  the  nice  thick  earthenware 
cups  that  ai'e  kept  in  the  old-fashioned  cupboard 
of  their  whitewashed  little  sitting-room  at  the 
farm.  More  hard-working  sons  of  *  an  emperor 
and  an  empire,  I  have  been  told,  do  not  exist." 

One  wonders  wlien  the  same  pi'inciple  will  be 
extended,  say,  to  the  housing  problem,  and  a 
couple  of  princes  told  ofE  to  study  the  slums  by 
living  among  the  tenements. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

M.  BLOCH-HIS  CAREER  AND  WRITINGS. 

IT  is  said  that  there  are  onlv  two  men  in  London 
who  knew  the  late  M.  Bloch  intimately,  who 
have  worked  with  him,  and  who  could  converse 
with  him  in  Russian.  One  is  Dr.  E.  T.  Dillon, 
of  the  Daily  Teler/raph  :  the  other,  Mr.  R.  E.  C. 
Long,  of  the  London  Bcvievj  of  Reviews.  Both 
contribute  to  the  February  magazines  articles 
upon  the  deceased.  Dr.  Dillon  w^rites  in  the 
New  Liberal  Review,  Mr.  Long  in  the  Fortnightly. 

M.   bloch's  early  life. 

Dr.  Dillon  enters  into  most  detail  concerning 
M.  Bloch's  youth  and  upbringing.      He  says  : 

"'The  first  observation  I  made  in  life.'  M. 
Bloch  lately  remai'ked  to  me,  '  was  that  educa- 
tion, ciilture,  is  the  only  passport  to  success  ; 
and  as  it  was  not  bestowed  upon  me  by  others,  I 
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resolved  to  olrtain  it  foe  inysclf. '  hi  time- — it 
seemed  a  long  time  to  him  —  lie  accuinulated 
money  i'nou<j;h  to  allow  him  to  fill  in  the  blanks 
of  a  veiy  meager  education  ;  and  for  lack  of  facil- 
ities in  Russia,  he  set  out  for  Bei'lin,  where  for 
thi'ee  years  he  worked  as  liard  as  a  student  whose 
career  depemls  upon  the  progress  he  makes  in 
his  university  studies.  To  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, M.  Hlocli  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time,  and  he  was  finally  able  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, (Jerman,  French,  antl  Russian,  besides 
Polish  ;  to  write  rapidly  and  correctly  in  the  last 
four,  and  to  wield  with  a  certain  rugged  force, 
terseness,  and  even  eloquence,  the  supple  lan- 
guage of  Mickiewicz,  in  which  he  always  pre- 
ferred to  speak.  There  is  somewhat  in  this 
period  of  M.  Bloch's  life  that  reminds  one  of  Mr. 
Rhodes'  course  of  self-culture  on  his  return  home 
from  another  continent." 

BANK^:R    AND    KAILWAY-CONSTRUCTOR. 

"  Back  in  Warsaw  again,  this  time  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  passports  of  success  which  were 
denied  to  the  men  of  his  race  in  Russia,  M.  Bloch 
found  the  problem  of  success  easy  of  solution. 
He  turned  his  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
railways,  their  organization  and  working  ;  and 
having  mastered  all  the  details  by  studying  them 
at  first  hand,  he  published  a  work  in  Russian  and 
in  French,  entitled  'Russian  Railways,'  whicli 
aroused  the  attention  and  obtained  the  approval 
of  all  competent  critics,  among  whom  were  sev- 
eral members  of  the  imperial  government.  This 
was  his  first  public  success,  achieved  after  long 
and  drearv  years  of  toil  and  study,  and  it  was  the 
turning-point  in  his  careei-. 

"  Recognized  henceforth  as  the  foremost  man 
in  the  I'ailway  world,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
construction  of  the  Landvarovo-Romensky  and 
the  Ivangorod-Dombrovsky  lines.  He  next  or- 
ganized the  well-known  company  of  the  South 
Russian  Railways  ;  and  having  carried  out  these 
vast  undertakings  successfully,  in  the  face  of  dif- 
ficulties of  which  the  West  European  has  no  con- 
ception, he  was  appointed  manager-in-chief  of  a 
whole  group  of  railways.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment, alive  to  the  importance  of  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  state — for  the  lines  in  ques- 
tion possessed  high  strategic  as  well  as  economic 
importance — made  him  a  member  of  the  Learned 
Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Finances,  a  post 
which  he  retained  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
For  many  years  after  this,  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  drafting,  amending,  and  proposing  bills 
which  were  embodied  later  on  in  the  legislation 
of  the  empire." 

Dr.  Dillon  thus  makes  it  clear  that  M.  Bloch 
had  an  eminently  practical  training. 


HIS    PRACTICAL    CUAKACTER. 

Mr.  Long  indignantly  combats  the  popular  delu- 
sion that  AI.  Bloch  was  a  dreamer  and  a  theorist. 

"  It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  explain  that 
dreamers  do  not  administer  railways  and  finance 
empires.  Yet  this,  to  put  it  shortly,  was  the  es- 
sence of  M.  Bloch's  career.  He  was  above  all  a 
man  of  work  ;  secondarily,  only  a  publicist,  and 
in  both  an  embodied  propaganda  against  dreams 
and  delusions.  When  all  Russia  had  succumbed 
to  the  impossible  ideals  of  the  Slavophiles,  he  was 
writing  books  to  teach  her  that  in  honest  finance 
and  in  better  communications  lay  the  only  road 
to  salvation.  Though  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
country  of  his  birth,  and  connected  by  many  ties 
with  ultramontane  Bolish  patriotism,  he  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  in  open  provocation  of  their- 
masters  the  present  path  of  Polish  prosperity  does 
not  lie  ;  and  he  devoted  his  talents  and  his  in- 
fluence to  establishing  better  relations  with  Russia 
by  means  of  a  movement  which  he  lived  to  see 
attaining  a  very  great  measure  of  success." 

HIS    PKESCIENCE. 

Mr.  Long  rightly  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
extraordinary  perspicacity  with  which  he  pre- 
dicted, even  in  numl)er  and  detail,  the  course  of 
events  in  the  South  African  war.  AVhen  Gen- 
eral Buller  set  out  to  relieve  Ladysmith,  M. 
Bloch  declared  that  the  English  would  need  a- 
majority  of  four  or  five  to  one  before  they  could 
break  down  the  first  line  of  the  Boer  defense. 
When  Lord  Roberts  occupied  Bloemiontein,  he 
published  a  pamphlet  forecasting  the  future  with 
prophetic  accuracy. 

"Yet  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  a  mass  of 
cogent  reasoning  and  confident  pj'ediction  that 
the  war,  so  far  from  being  near  its  end,  had 
hardly  ended  its  beginning.  Having  passed  in 
review  the  topography  of  South  Africa,  the 
character  of  it^s  communications,  its  resources  of 
food,  and  the  character  of  its  people,  M.  Bloch 
declared  that  after  the  regular  warfare  was  over, 
a  period  lasting  for  years  of  the  severest  guer- 
rilla warfare  would  ensue,  which,  in  default  of  a 
formal  peace,  could  only  be  ended  by  the  hunt- 
ing down  of  every  individual  Boer  in  the  field. 
M.  Bloch's  conclusion  was  that  there  would  be 
only  one  way  to  subjugate  the  Boers,  and  that 
was  to  build  lines  of  blockhouses  along  the  chief 
communications,  to  subdue  the  country  district 
by  district,  and  to  rely  upon  patience  and  the  at- 
trition of  years  to'  do  the  rest.  The  causes  of 
this,  he  declared,  would  be  the  vastness  of  the 
country,  the  peculiar  military  characteristics  of 
the  Boers,  the  difficulty  of  provisioning  isolated 
British  forces,  and  so  on." 
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THE  LATE   M.  BL.OCH. 


A    SURVEY    OF    M.    BLOCH's    LITERARY    ACTIVITY. 

Regarding  M.  Bloch's  literary  work,  Mr.  Long 
says  : 

"To  summarize  M.  Blonh's  publications  even 
briefly,  would  require  a  volume.  The  works  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer,  excluding  his  in- 
numerable pamplilets,  articles,  and  contributions 
to  the  daily  press  of  Russia,  and  his  translated 
works,  which  he  supervised  in  minute  detail,  fill 
some  ten  thousand — mostly  quarto — pages.  In 
1875,  he  published  in  two  volumes  an  impor- 
tant work  upon  the  Russian  railways,  most  of 
which  is  purely  statistical.  Three  years  later  ap- 
peared a  more  important  work  dealing  with  tlie 
same  subject.  This  book,  'The  Influence  of  Rail- 
ways Upon  the  Economic  Condition  of  Russia,' 
occupies  five  quarto  volumes,  and  describes  in 
detail  the  effect  of  the  newly  constructed  railway 
network  upon  the  whole  social  and  economic  or- 
ganization of  the  Russian  people.  In  1882,  after 
another  interval  of  three  years,  he  had  completed 
his  '  History  of  Russian  Finance  in  the  Nineteenth 


Century.'  This  work  fills  four  vol- 
umes, or  fifteen  hundred  quarto 
pages,  and  is  not  a  mere  aggregation 
of  columns  ot  figures,  but  a  history 
oi  Russia  during  eighty  years  of  the 
last  century,  on  every  page  of  which 
may  be  seen  the  author's  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  politics  and  finance. 
He  produced,  on  the  same  vast  scale, 
;i  woi"k  upon  'The  Comparative  YjQO- 
nomic  Conditions  of  the  Russian 
Provinces. '  He  investigated  the  con- 
ditions of  agriculture  in  Russia  and 
Poland,  and  produced  two  separate 
works  dealing  with  these  subjects  at 
a  time  when  he  was  already  occupied 
in  writing  liis  '  Future  of  War.'  He 
l)egan  a  great  movement,  wliicli  has 
since  produced  very  beneficial  results, 
i»y  publishing  a  volume  upon  '  Agi-i- 
(■ult,ui';il  Baid<;sin  Russia  and  Abroad.' 
"'The  Future  of  War'  is  nol^ — 
as  it  appeared  in  English — a  mere 
statistical  survey  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic facts.  It  would  have  been 
much  more  appropriately  entitled  '  A 
Cyclopedia  of  Modern  Life.'  In  its 
four  tliousand  pages  may  be  found 
in.  elaborate  detail  almost  every  fact 
of  importance  in  the  life  of  modern 
Europe.  It  contains  what  is  proba- 
bly the  most  compact  and  propor- 
tioned exposition  of  the  moral,  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  conditions 
of  Europe  to  be  found  in  any  lan- 
guage. It  describes  in  detail  every  pending  or 
probable  cause  of  international  strife.  It  sums 
up  everything,  from  the  consequences  of  Bis- 
marckism  to  the  nutritive  value  of  a  Russian 
navvy's  food.  It  is  cemented  into  a  consistent 
wliole  by  M.  Bloch's  daring  generalization  ;  and 
it  summarizes  the  views,  upon  almost  every  con- 
ceivable subject,  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  Europe." 

HIS    SCHEMES. 

While  producing  all  these  books,  "he  was 
still  engaged  with  innumerable  projects  connected 
with  his  various  studies.  He  contributed  scores 
of  pamphlets  to  tlie  Russian,  French,  and  Ger- 
man press.  He  continued  his  relations  with  the 
Russian  ministry  of  finance.  He  carried  through 
a  favorite  project  by  creating  a  great  museum  of 
war  and  peace  at  Lucerne.  He  supervised  the 
translation  of  his  books,  and  designed  hundreds 
of  vast  tableaux  displaying  pictorially  the  com- 
parative conditions  of  war  and  peace.  He  fol- 
lowed the  events  of  the  ."-^outh  African  war  ;  and 
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on  the  outbreak  of  the  Chinese  revolt  came  es- 
pecially to  England  as  the  fountain-head  of 
sinology,  advocating  views  which  have  certainly 
been  justified  by  events, — that  Europe  had 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  inter- 
ference in  Chinese  affairs.  He  lectured  at  The 
Hague,  in  Paris,  and  in  London,  and  drew  up  a 
vast  scheme,  extraordinai'ily  perfect  in  detail,  for 
a  propaganda  against  militarism  in  Europe,  a 
project  which,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  live  to 
realize.  His  zeal  for  ideas  never  hampered  him 
in  his  career  of  practical  good.  He  taught  the 
Russians  the  value  of  railways,  of  intensive  agri- 
culture, and  of  practical  education,  and  thus  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  arrest  the  process  of 
economic  decay  begun  by  the  emancipation. 
And,  to  his  personal  credit  it  may  be  added,  at  a 
time  when  Russia  was  a  hotbed  of  corruption,  he 
acquired  a  large  fortune  without  losing  the  repu- 
tation of  an  incorruptible  man." 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

THE  Ft)rtiii(j]ttJii  Reinew  devotes  its  first  arti- 
cle to  a  discussion  of  ]Mr.  Chandjerlain's 
chances  of  succeeding  to  the  I-5ritish  premiei-ship. 
•'Calchas"  writes' cleai'ly  and  well,  has  definite 
views,  and  expresses  them  witli  commendable 
clearness. 

LORD    ROSEBERy's    LOST    CHANCE. 

The  thesis  which  he  lays  down  is  that  Lord 
Rosebery  has  lost  his-  chance.  The  Chesterfield 
speech  was  oracular  beyond  any  of  equal  interest 
ever  known  in  Bi'itish  affairs.  It  enabled  every 
one  to  interpret  it  after  his  own  wish,  and  to 
maintain  that  it  confirmed  him  in  his  prejudices, 
opinions,  and  views.  After  the  speech,  he  might 
have  put  his  back  to  tlie  work  and  undertaken 
the  organization  of  a  Chesterfield  party  ;  but  he 
went  back  into  his  retirement,  and  one  whole 
month  full  of  psychological  moments  passed  away. 
Though  he  probably  retains  tlie  power  to  split 
the  Liberal  party,  and  perliaps  ought  to  exercise 
it,  his  opportunity  for  reconstructing  a  solid  op- 
position upon  a  Liberal- Imperialist  foundation  is 
gone. 

AMBIGUITY    ABOUT    IRELAND. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  the  Chesterfield 
speech  was  the  jejune  ambiguity  of  the  I'eference 
to  the  Irish  question.  England  is  face  to  face 
with  the  first  clear-minded  separatist  movement  in 
Ireland  since  the  Fenians.  Yet  Lord  Rosebery 
shirks  answering  the  question  whether  or  not  he 
repudiates  Home  Rx;le  root  and  branch.  That 
question  must  be  answered.  If  he  repudiates 
Home  Rule,  it  would  probal)ly  lead  him   and  his 


followers  to  a  high,  if  not  a  controlling,  place  in 
the  Unionist  party.  But  "Calchas"  recognizes 
with  despair  that  it  is  all  nonsense  to  hope  that 
Lord  liosebery  could  carry  the  pai'ty  with  liim 
in  repudiating  Home  Rule.  The  Home  Rulers 
are  probably  now  in  more  complete  possession 
of  the  party  machine  than  they  were  in  1894. 
Gladstonians  will  withdraw  nothing,  qualify  noth- 
ing, and  defend  everything  in  the  past  of  Liber- 
alism. So  long  as  this  situation  continues,  the 
utmost  Lord  Rosebery  can  do  is  to  convert  the 
opposition  into  a  pair  of  Siamese  twins,  with  a 
difference, — Siamese  twins  with  their  faces  set 
contrary  ways,  and  full  of  the  desire  to  walk  ia 
opposite  directions. 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIN    AS    PREMIER. 

This  being  so,  "  Calchas  "  diemisses  Lord  Rose- 
bery as  a  possible  man  for  the  emergency.  The 
only  man  for  the  emergency  is  not  Lord  Rose- 
bery, but  Mr.  Chamberlain.  For  four  years  to 
come,  the  most  powerful  Impeiialist  majority  of 
recent  times  will  be  supreme  in  Parliament.  It 
desires  notliing  more  than  to  be  strongly  led.  It 
contains  within  its  ranks  the  minister  who  in 
energy,  tenacity,  practical  insight,  and  fighting 
force  is  almost  infinitely  superior  to  all  other 
men  in  public  life.  The  solution,  therefore,  to 
which  "Calchas"  points  is  the  revitalizing  of 
the  Unionist  party  by  the  recognition  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  its  leader.  The  question  before 
the  countiy  in  the  next  three  or  four  years  is  not 
between  the  Unionist  cabinet  and  a  cabinet  drawn 
from  the  present  opposition,  but  between  a  strong 
LTnionist  cabinet  and  a  weak  Unionist  cabinet. 
This  alternative  presents  itself  in  the.  choice  be- 
tween Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  as  prime 
minister.  He  admits  that  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  somewhat  of  .an  intel- 
ligible, but  mostly  of  a  discreditable,  nature, 
among  the  L'nionist  party.  But  if  the  colonial 
secretary  were  a  person  of  hereditary  title,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  dispute  his  preeminent 
fitness  to  succeed  Lord  Salisbury.  He  won  the 
general  election.  Without  him,  the  present  gov- 
ernment could  not  stand  ;  against  him,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  government  could  stand 
for  long.  To  the  objection  made  by  those  who 
argue  that  Mr.  Chandjerlain  cannot  be  spared 
from  the  colonial  office,  "Calchas"  replies  by 
triumphantly  declaring  that  as  Lord  Salisbury 
remained  at  the  foreign  office  when  he  was  prime 
minister,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Chamberlain 
should  not  continue  at  the  colonial  office. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  according  to 
"Calchas,"  acting  upon  Loi'd  Rosebery's  argu- 
ments about  national  efficiency,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
ought  to  be  prime  minister. 
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THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  Quarterly  Revietv  for  January  contains  a 
suiiiniary  of  the  progress  made  in  tlie  South 
African  war  during  last  year.  The  article  is 
chiefly  historical,  and  does  not  contain  much 
matter  suitable  for  quotation  ;  T)ut  it  is  accom- 
panied by  an  excellent  map  showing  the  disti'icts 
cleared,  and  lines  of  blockhouses.  The  writer 
calculates  thateacli  of  the  sixty -nine  columns  or- 
ganized by  Lord  Kitchener  accounts,  on  an  aver- 
age, for  only  four  or  five  Boers  per  week.  As 
to  the  exact  number  of  Boers  put  out  of  action, 
the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 


thirteen  months  of  Lord  Kitchener's  command, 
from  November,  1 !)()(),  to  December,  1901,  only 
5,838  lifles  were  captured,  or  only  one-third  of 
the  number  of  Boers  reported  as  put  out  of  ac- 
tion. Even  if  the  Boers  have  only  10,000  men 
still  in  the  field,  says  the  writer,  at  the  present 
rate  of  capture  it  will  take  from  one  to  two  years 
before  they  are  disposed  of.  He  explains  this 
by  saying  that  at  no  time  has  the  field  force  been 
large  enough  for  the  work,  and  comments  on  the; 
remarkable  fact  that  out  of  350,000  men,  no  men 
of  comniaiuling  cajjacity  have  come  to  the  front. 
'i"he  continuance  of  the  wai',    he  concludes,  "is 
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wearing  down  our  uriny  as  well  as  reducing  the 
Boers  ;  it  is  giving  our  rivals  and  enemies  all 
over  the  world  opportunities  of  injuring  us  ;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Europe  and  America,  it  is  destroying  our  pres- 
tige." 


SHALL  WE  BUY  PANAMA  ? 

THE  financial  straits  of  the  republic  of  Tolom- 
bia  are  well  described  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
Emerson  in  this  number  of  the  Kkview  of  Re- 
views (see  page  298).  The  hopelessness  of  that 
government's  situation,  and  the  apparent  futility 
of  further  attempts  to  I'aise  money  by  bond  issues, 
have  suggested  to  a  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  February,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penfield.  that 
Colombia  will  sooner  or  later  be  compelled  to  sell 
some  of  her  possessions,  and  that,  however  unwel- 
come the  truth  rpay  at  first  appear  to  Colombian 
statesmen,  the  nation's  most  available  asset  is  her 
sovereignty  in  the  so-called  State  of  Panama.  In 
short,  it  is  Mr.  Pen  field's  belief  that  a  proposal 
by  the  United  States  to  buy  outriglit  Colombia's 
equity  in  the  isthmus  would  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

THE    CANAL    QUESTION OWNERSHIP    VERSUS 

TENANCY. 

Absolute  ownership  of  the  soil,  Mr.  Penfield 
contends,  should  precede  our  building  of  a  canal, 
either  in  Panama  or  elsewhere.  We  should  not 
construct  public  works  in  terriliory  that  we  can- 
not govern  in  an  untrammeled  manner. 

"We  could  afford  to  pay  Colombia  outright 
all  that  her  rights  in  the  isthmian  tei'ritoiy  are 
worth,  and  there  should  be  no  more  disposition 
to  drive  a  sharp  bargain  with  her  than  with  the 
thousands  of  countrymen  of  Lafayette  and  Ro- 
chambeau  who  are  now  proffering  us  their  privi- 
leges and  property  at  Panama  at  a  figure  more 
than  reasonable.  This  country  has  no  need  for 
profiting  by  the  necessities  of  any  person  or  na- 
tion. A  canal  is  going  to  be  a  costly  enterprise. 
Let  us  go  about  it  in  a  practical  manner. 

"Public  discussion,  if  logical  and  earnest, 
never  retards  wise  public  action,  and  national 
policies  must  have  their  origin  in  individual 
minds.  I  modestly  suggest,  therefore,  that  every 
condition  is  favorable  for  the  United  States  tak- 
ing a  step  in  practical  expansion  that  would  leave 
its  impress  for  all  time  upon  the  sci'oll  of  great 
achievements — the  purchase  outright  of  the  State 
of  Panama,  worth  comparatively  little  to  Colom- 
bia, but  of  inestimable  value  to  a  powerful  nation 
constructing  a  watei-way  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  A  potentially  important  word  might 
well  be  incorporated  in  the  popular  slogan,  and 


we  should  aspire  to  oivn,  as  well  as  to  construct 
and  control,  an  isthmian  canal. 

"  We  could  not  buy  ten-itory  of  Nicaragua  if 
we  tried,  for  her  constitution  expressly  forbids 
the  alienation  of  soil.  She  has  signed  a  protocol 
to  give  us  a  long-time  lease  of  the  I'egion  through 
.v'hich  a  canal  might  pass  ;  but  there  is  a  mighty 
distinction  between  proprietorship  and  lesseeship. 
The  proposal  to  assign  us  permanent  jurisdiction 
of  a  six-mile  strip  is  meant  to  be  generous.  But 
the  policing  by  this  government  of  a  'zone'  of 
this  character  could  have  but  one  outcome — per- 
petual and  vexatious  argument  with  Nicaragua 
as  to  boundaries  and  the  right  to  execute  laws  of 
our  making.  Better  a  '  zone '  six  yards  wide,  or 
none  at  all. 

"  The  people  of  Panama  have  no  affection  for 
their  home  government,  and  would  acclaim  the 
coming  of  American  authority.  A  plebiscite 
would  be  practically  unanimous.  Colombian  cur- 
i-ency  is  disavowed  in  Panama,  and  postage  stamps 
used  in  every  other  state  of  Colombia  have  there 
no  value." 

The  resources  of  Panama,  which  range  from 
mines  to  pearl  fisheries,  have  been  but  partiallv 
developed.  Mi-.  Penfield  is  sure  that  under 
American  rule  the  isthmus  could  be  made  to  pay 
its  way  independently  of  the  canal. 


GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  pride  of  the  modern  Protestant  city  of 
Glasgow  is  the  famous  cathedral,  begun 
and  for  centuries  occupied  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
place  of  worship,  and  now  used  by  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians of  the  strictest  sect. 

Tlie  story  of  this  ancient  edifice  is  fully  told  in 
a  paper  on  "  The  Ancient  Cathedrals  of  Scotland  " 
contributed  to  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review  for  January  by  the  Rev.  Michael  Bar- 
rett. Although  several  buildings  had  stood, 
successively,  on  the  same  site,  it  is  this  writer's 
opinion  that  the  erection  of  the  present  cathedral 
was  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Bishop 
William  de  Bondington. 

"  That  prelate  procured  from  the  Provincial 
Council  of  the  Scottish  Church,  which  met  at  Perth 
in  1242,  an  enactment  which  required  every  parish 
priest  in  the  realm  to  urge  upon  his  parishioners 
every  Sunday  and  holy- day  between  Ash  Wednes- 
day and  Low  Sunday  the  duty  of  contributing  to- 
ward the  building  ;  pastors  were  enjoined  to  ex- 
pound to  the  people'plainly,  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
the  indulgences  granted  to  tiiose  who  should  give 
alms  for  the  proposed  work.  By  means  of  these 
collections,  the  lower  church  and  choir  were  prob- 
ably completed.  A  boll  tower  ami  the  transepts 
wei'e  added  dui'ing  the  twenty  years  that  followed, 
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and  after  this  nothing  more  was  done  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  About  tlie  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  present  nave  was  com- 
menced ;  early  in  the  following  century,  the 
chapter  house,  with  the  sacristy  above  it  and 
the  present  stone  spire,  were  built.  Archbishop 
Blacader  finished  the  undercroft  of  a  south  tran- 
sept which  was  destmed  never  to  be  completed, 
and  built  the  rood-loft  and  the  staircases  to  tlie 
lower  church  about  1508.  Since  that  time,  noth- 
ing has  been  added,  but,  as  will  be  seen  later, 
much  has  been  removed. 

"Glasgow  Cathedral  is  the  only  one  on  the 
maiidand  which  was  suffered  to  stand  unmolested, 
so  far  as  its  main  buildings  were  concerned,  dur- 
ing Reformation  troubles.  Its  western  towers, 
to  the  indignation  of  antiquaries  of  the  present 
day,  were  removed  in  1846  and  1848,  on  the  plea 
tliat  the}'  disfigured  the  building,  although  they 
ai'e  considered  to  have  dated  from  the  period  of 
Bishop  de  Bondington.  But  for  this,  the  church, 
as  a  building,  would  be  as  complete  now  as  it  was 
before  the  Reformation. 

"  Considered  as  a  cathedral,  it  is  not  of  large 
dimensions.  Its  nave  measures  155  feet  in  length 
and  30  in  breadth,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  90 
feet.  The  aisles  are  lofty,  but  narrow.  Over 
them  runs  a  triforium  of  pointed  arches  with 
clustered  pillars.  Tlie  transepts  are  very  short, 
extending  scarcelv  at  all  bevond  the  width  of  the 


nave  and  aisles  ;  this  construction  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  church  stands.  The  choir  is  127  feet  lonjj: 
and  80  feet  high,  and  an  aisle  runs  all  around  it, 
even  belnnd  the  high  altar  ;  the  square  end  of 
the  church,  behind  this  aisle,  is  taken  up  with 
four  small  chapels  for  altars.  Tlie  architecture 
of  the  nave  is  pointed,  and  is  symmetrical  in 
style,  as  it  was  built  on  one  design  ;  it  consists 
of  eight  bays.  While  the  aisles  are  groined  in 
stone,  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  wood.  A  richly 
decorated  closed  screen  separates  it  from  the 
choir,  and  forming  part  of  it  are  two  stone  altars, 
standing  one  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  It 
is  remarkable  that  these  altars  escaped  all  're- 
forming ; '  they  are  probably  unique  in  Scotland. 

THE    LOWER    CHURCH. 

"Beautiful  as  the  church  undoubtedly  is,  it 
cannot  claim  extraordinary  distinction  as  I'egards 
its  upper  portion.  The  gem  of  the  building  is 
the  splendid  undercroft,  which,  though  it  is 
commonly  called  the  crypt,  is  in  reality  a  distinct 
church.  In  its  southeast  corner  is  St.  Kenti- 
gern's  Well,  now  covered  up  by  a  wooden  cap. 
This  vaulted  building  rests  on  more  than  thirty 
beautiful  clustered  pillars  of  various  dimensions 
and  design.  In  the  center,  the  groining  of  tlie 
roof  converges  towaid  the  spot  whei-e,  under  the 
high  altar  of  the  cliurch  above,  four  slender  col- 
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umns  support  the  'catafalque,'  as  it  is  called, 
over  the  Hat  slah  which  covers  the  remains  of 
St.  Kentigerii  and  liis  mother,  8t.  'J'henog.  At 
the  northeast  corner  of  this  lower  church  stands 
the  fine  chapter  house,  its  vaulted  roof  supported 
on  a  massive  central  pillar.  Above  it  is  the  sac- 
risty, a  building  almost  exactly  similar.  Even 
in  its  present  bare  state,  the  lower  church,  with 
its  fine  pillows  of  varied  design  and  iis  small 
pointed  windows  with  graceful  tracery,  is  strik- 
ingly beautiful.  When  it  was  fitted  up  with 
altars,  together  with  hangings  and  the  various 
requisites  for  ('atholic  worship,  it  must  have  been 
truly  magnificent.  A  distinguished  architect  who 
visited  the  cathedral  with  a  friend  of  the  writer 
characterized  the  style  of  the  e.xterior  as  of  third- 
rate  merit,  the  interior  as  only  second  rate,  but 


the  lower  church  as  a  building  of  unique  beauty. 
()ther  authorities  have  spoken  of  it  as  unrivaled 
in  Europe." 

INDIAN  FAMINES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES. 

''T^HE  Quarterly  Review  for  January  contains 
-l  an  article  under  this  heading  which  is  os- 
tensibly a  review  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's  life  (by 
Lady  Hope),  and  of  Mr.  Vaughan  Nash's  and 
Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt's  books  on  Indian  famines,  and 
it  deals  only  with  the  immediate  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  famines,  and  not  with  the  general  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country. 

IRRIGATION    THE    CHIEF    REMEDY. 

The   reviewer  is  strongly  on   the  side  of  the 
late   Sir   Arthur   Cotton.      Irrigation,   he   points 
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out,  wherever  it  has  been  applied,  proved  a 
remedy,  and  no  other  ameliorative  measure  can 
compete  with  it.  Sind,  with  the  most  deficient 
rainfall  in  India — averaging  only  fifteen  inches 
— completely  protects  itself  from  famine  by  irri- 
gation, whereas  it  is  in  districts  with  a  rainfall 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  inches  that  famines  are 
most  prevalent.  The  moral  is  that  it  is  not  lack 
of  water,  but  lack  of  regulation  and  distribution, 
which  is  the  cause  of  famine.  The  effect  of  the 
Godavari  and  Kistna  canals,  in  1876-77,  was  so 
great  that  in  one  year  of  famine  they  produced 
crops  valued  at  nearly  twenty-five  million  dollars, 
or  four  times  the  whole  capital  outlay  on  the 
works. 

'•The  benefits  of  irrigation  are,  first  and  fore- 
most, insurance  against  famine.  Irrigation  works 
should  be  credited  with  the  whole  increase  of  pro- 
duction, not  merely  witli  the  slight  addition  to 
the  revenue  from  the  water  rate.  The  use  of 
canal  water  allows  valuable  crops,  such  as  sugar- 
cane, rice,  wheat,  indigo,  to  be  cultivated  instead 
of  the  less  profitable  millet  and  barley.  The 
whole  production,  in  time  of  famine,  depends 
upon  irrigation,  since  without  it  hardly  an  acre 
would  come  to  maturity.  It  saves  the  lives  of  an 
incalculable  number  of  human  beings  and  animals, 
and  prevents  iinmense  loss  to  the  government 
from  the  direct  cost  of  famine  relief  and  from 
remissions  of  land  revenue." 

THE    EFFECT    OF    THE    RAILWAYS. 

The  Indian  government  has,  nevertheless, 
adopted  a  policy  of  starving  irrigation  in  favor 
of  railways.  Yet  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
communication,  canals  proved  more  profitable. 
Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  famine  relief, 
railways  are  of  no  great  value,  since  they  cannot 
carry  all  the  food  that  is  required  ;  and  they  have 
the  further  bad  effect  of  encouraging  the  cultiva- 
tion of  non-food  crops,  such  as  jute,  for  purposes 
of  export,  thus  encroaching  upon  the  area  devoted 
to  foodstuffs.  Of  course,  this  would  be  econom- 
ically profitable  if  there  were  some  means  of  im- 
porting food.  But  this  is  not  so  ;  and  in  a 
period  in  which  the  population  increased  17  per 
cent,  the  area  under  food  grain  increased  only  8 
per  cent.  The  export  trade,  which  is  the  result 
of  railways,  has  raised  prices  localh^  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  exported. 
Altogether,  railways  have  had  a  bad  effect  for 
the  small  cultivator,  the  only  profits  going  into 
the  hands  of  great  landholders  and  dealers  in 
produce. 

THE    DECAY    OF    LOCAL    INDUSTRIES. 

The  reviewer  points  out,  as  another  cause  for 
the   severity   of   recent   famines,    that    European 


competition  has  crushed  out  of  existence  local  in- 
dustries and  increased  the  dependence  on  the 
land.  The  remedy  for  this  is  the  encouragement 
of  native  industries.  Reforestation  is  also  neces- 
sary, the  cutting  down  of  forests  aggravating  the 
d(;ficiency  in  the  rainfall,  while  cattle  manure, 
winch  should  go  to  fertilize  the  land,  is  burned, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  other  fuel. 


AMERICAN  "WILD  RICE  AS  A  FOOD. 

NOT  every  one  is  aware  that  the  "  wild  rice  " 
of  the  Indians,  familiarly  known  to  the 
fii'st  white  settlers  of  the  (ireat  Lakes  region  and 
to  many  of  tlieir  descendants,  is  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle of  human  food.  If  chemical  analysis  has 
shown  it  to  be  ' '  the  most  nutritious  cereal  grown 
in  America,"  as  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Albert  E. 
Jeidvs,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  the 
SdutJiern  Workman  for  February,  its  merits 
should  be  more  widely  known. 

The  scientific  name  of  the  plant  is  Zizania 
aquatica.  It  grows  from  alluvial  mud  in  shal- 
low lakes  and  sluggish  streams,  and  most  of  tlie 
growth  at  the  present  time  is  spontaneous.  The 
harvest  method  employed  by  the  Indians  since 
time  immemorial  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Jenks  : 

"  In  many  AVisconsin  wild-rice  beds,  the  fruit- 
ing stalks  are  tied  in  small  sheaves  when  the 
grain  is  in  the  milk,  while  in  sections  of  Minne- 
sota and  Canada  the  stalks  are  never  so  tied.  In 
August,  the  AVisconsin  women  go  to  the  beds  in 
their  canoes  and  tie  up  the  standing  stalks.  These 
grow  very  thick  and  from  three  to  six  feet  or 
more  above  the  water,  thus  making  it  impossible 
to  use  the  paddle.  Consequently,  a  long  forked 
pole  is  employed  to  push  the  canoe.  The  pur- 
pose in  tying  tlie  stalks  is  the  preservation  of  the 
grain,  because,  naturally,  as  soon  as  the  seed  is 
fully  mature  it  rattles  out  of  the  head  and  is  lost 
in  the  water.  If  the  fruit  heads  are  tied  to- 
gether, there  is  less  likelihood  that  storms  will 
shake  out  and  destroy  the  gi'ain.  The  sheaves 
are  left  standing  about  two  weeks,  during  which 
time  the  women  return  to  their  village  wigwams. 
The  grain  is  ready  to  be  gathered  in  canoes  the 
last  of  August  or  first  of  September.  Two  women 
in  each  canoe  go  between  the  rows  of  bunches  ; 
and  as  one  pushes  the  canoe  along,  the  other  un- 
ties the  sheaf,  and,  bending  it  over  the  gunwale, 
beats  the  grain  out  with  a  stick  into  the  canoe. 
When  a  canoeful  arrives  at  the  shore,  other 
women  and  children  assist  in  carrying  the  rice  to 
the  drying  racks,  as  it  must  be  gathered  before 
it  is  fully  matured,  and  has  to  be  artificially 
cured.  A  low  drying  rack  is  built  and  covered 
with  dry  grass,  over  which  tlie  green  kernels  are 
spread.    A  slow  fire  is  kept  burning  beneath  the 
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rack  until  the  kernel  is  (piite  (ivy  and  its  inclos- 
ing hull  has  become  brinks.  Or  tlie  rice  may  be 
cluni|)e(l  into  a  large  kettle  when  brought  from 
the  canoe  ;  lire  burns  slowly  under  the  kettle, 
while  the  rice  is  stirred  to  prevent  scorching.  7\t 
times,  also,  the  grain  is  spread  out  on  a  mat  of 
woven  reeds  or  of  birch  bark  and  is  cured  by 
the  sun. 

THKASIIING    AND    WINNOWING. 

"  After  the  rice  is  dried,  it  is  ready  to  thrash, 
and  this  part  of  the  harvest  is  usually  performed 
by  the  men — the  only  labor  they  perform  in  the 
entire  harvest.  The  hull  of  wild  rice  is  very 
similar   to   that   of   oats  ;    it   is   close-fitting  and 


Before  thrashing.  After  thrashing. 

KERNELS  OF  WILD  RTCE— NATUKAT.  SIZE. 

tenacious.  A  mat  or  blanket  is  spread  on  the 
earth,  around  three  sides  of  which  a  screen  is 
erected.  A  quantity  of  the  grain  is  then  laid  on 
the  mat.  the  thrasher  rests  on  his  knees  in  the 
open  side  of  the  screen,  and  with  a  straight  stick 
in  each  hand  beats  or  flails  the  mass  on  the  mat. 
Tn  due  time  the  kernels  and  hulls  are  separated, 
the  screen  meanwhile  doing  valuable  service  in 
checking  the  flying  grain.  Or  a  peck  or  more 
of  unthrashed  grain  is  put  in  a  barrel  sunk  in  the 
ground  and  one  or  two  persons  churn  up  and 
down  in  it  with  large,  heavy  sticks.  Or.  again, 
the  treadmill  process  is  employed.  A  hole  in 
the  earth  is  lined  with  staves  or  a  deerskin  ;  this 
hole  is  then  quite  filled  with  rice,  and  the  thrasher 
trea'ds  upon  the  grain.      "While  treading  the  rice, 


the  man  supports  himself  on  two  slanting  sticks 
driven  in  the  ground  beside  him." 

The  women  then  proceed  to  winnow  the  ker- 
nels. The  chaff  is  separated  from  the  mass  of 
the  grain  by  the  aid  of  the  wind  or  by  means  of 
a  birch -bark  fan. 

AN    IDEAL    CEREAL    FOOD. 

Dr.  Jenks  presents  a  table  showing  the  relative 
nutrition  of  wild  rice  and  our  common  cereals  as 
established  by  chemical  analysis.  From  this 
table,  it  appears  that  wild  rice  is  richer  than  any 
other  cereal  in  carbo-hydrates,  such  as  starch  and 
sugar,  which  are  heat-producers.  It  is  also  very 
rich  in  the  albuminoids,  which  produce  flesh. 

' '  The  grain  is  highly  esteemed  by  white  people 
who  have  eaten  it.  After  personal  inquiry,  I  am 
convinced  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  have 
tasted  it  not  only  like  it,  but  find  it  especially 
wholesome.  The  grain  is  boiled  in  water,  as  is 
an  ordinary  breakfast  food,  and  is  served  in  vari- 
ous ways.  With  sugar  and  cream,  it  has  a  new 
flavoi'  not  found  in  any  other  breakfast  food.  It 
also  makes  a  delicious  broth  and  soup.  As  a 
dressing,  baked  with  wild  game,  or  when  served 
as  a  vegetable  and  eaten  with  the  juice  of  any 
meat,  it  is  at  its  best.  Wild  rice,  unlike  other 
breakfast  foods,  is  as  good  when  reheated  and 
reserved  as  .when  fii'st  cooked. 

"During  the  period  of  the  fur  trade  in  the 
Northwest,  wild  rice  was  the  mainstay  of  all 
classes  of  people.  Lieutenant  Pike,  in  1805,  in 
describing  the  Leach  Lake  Fort  of  the  Northwest 
Fur  Company,  in  Minnesota,  said  that  it  con- 
tained also  '  chests  with  500  bushels  of  wild  rice.' 
Harmon  wrote  in  1804  :  'This  grain  is  gathered 
in  such  quantities  in  this  region  [the  headw^aters 
of  the  Mississippi  River]  that  in  ordinary  seasons 
the  Northwest  Company  purchase  annually  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  it  from  the 
natives,  and  it  constitutes  a  principal  article  of 
food  at  tlie  posts  in  the  vicinity.'  Testimony  to 
the  value  of  this  grain  during  the  period  of  the 
fur  trade  constantly  runs  through  the  contempo- 
rary accounts  of  the  period.  In  fact,  it  is  stated 
by  those  in  the  business  that  it  could  not  have 
been  carried  on  without  wild  rice." 

POSSIBILITIES    OF    WILD-RICE    CULTURE. 

Dr.  Jenks  states  that  a  yield  of  seventy-five 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  not  uncommon  in  the  wild- 
rice  fields  of  the  middle  West,  although  this 
might  be  very  greatly  increased.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  present  annual  crop  amounts  to  one  mil- 
lion bushels.  The  Indians  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  have  harvested  wild  rice  to  the  value 
of  from  $25,000  to  if^SO.OOO  in  a  single  year.  In 
concluding  his  article.  Dr.  Jenks  says  : 
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"  Nearly  every  State  east  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains lias  many  small  mud-bottom  lakes  and 
shallow,  sluggish,  alluvial- bed  rivers  and  creeks — 
the  kind  of  garden  wild  rice  demands — where  it 
might  be  sowed  and  harvested.  Our  Gfulf  and 
Atlantic  States  have  millions  of  acres  of  brackish, 
alluvial  bayous  in  which  the  plant  might  also  be 
grown.  \Vith  these  natural  conditions  for  the 
production  of  a  fruit- beai'ing  plant,  and  with  a 
native  cereal,  still  practically  in  a  wild  state, 
more  productive  and  more  nutritious  than  any 
cultivated  cereal  in  America,  it  seems  not  too 
sanguine  to  hope  that  something  moi'e  than  an 
aboriginal  food  is  in  our  hands." 

The  grain  can  at  least  be  sown,  cared  for,  and 
harvested  by  the  Indians  on  many  reservations, 
with  profit  alike  to  the  Indian  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  especially  true  of  the  Ojibway 
reservations  in  "Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 


THE  BANANA  AS  A  FOOD  PRODUCT. 

MR.  G.  CLARKE  NUTTALL  describes  the 
banana,  in  Longman' s,  as  "the  best  food 
product  of  the  earth,"  and  gives  many  grounds 
for  his  description. 

''  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  food  product  of  the  earth,  being  far  more 
productive  than  either  wheat  or  potatoes — the 
staple  food  of  other  nations.  Long  ago,  it  was 
calculated  that  it  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-three 
times  as  productive  as  wheat  and  forty-four  times 
as  productive  as  the  potato  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  ground  that  would  give  thirty-thi-ee  pounds 
of  wheat  or  ninety-nine  pounds  of  potatoes  would, 
so  far  as  mere  space  is  concerned,  give  four  thou- 
sand pounds  of  bananas,  and  with  a  fi-actional 
amount  of  the  same  trouble.  The  fruit  is  also 
very  good  if  peeled,  split  down  the  center,  and 
baked  with  a  little  butter  and  sugar.  The  pith, 
too,  of  the  banana  stalk,  being  of  a  spongy, 
starchy  character,  is  pressed  into  man's  service. 
It  is  pounded  and  boiled,  and  thus  forms  a  very 
nutritious  food.  The  young  shoots,  cooked,  make 
a  palatable  vegetable,  while  the  fruit  boiled  in  its 
earlier  green  stage  is  a  really  excellent  addition 
to  any  dinner.  A  pleasant  drink*,  something  after 
the  style  of  cider,  is  also  obtained  from  the  ba- 
nana by  expressing  and  fermenting  the  juice." 

Then  the  banana  fiber  (known  as  Manila  hemp) 
is  already  used  for  cordage,  shoestrings,  and 
ropes  ;  and  will  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  add  a  vast  mass  of  textile  material  to  the 
world's  stock.  It  will  also  make  excellent  paper. 
The  writer  proceeds  : 

VALUE    IN    NUTRITION. 

"  In  the  tropics,  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  staple 


food  of  millions  ;  but  it  might  also,  if  properly 
treated,  take  similar  rank  with  us.  It  is  scarcely 
ever  realized  that,  as  a  form  of  nourishment,  it 
can  claim  first  place  among  vegetable  products 
tliat  are  food  for  mankiml,  for  it  is  twenty-five 
times  as  nutritive  as  tlie  ordinary  white  bread 
eaten  in  this  country,  and  forty-four  times  as  nu- 
tritive as  the  potato,  thus  far  outweighing  either 
the  wheat  or  the  potato  in  food  value.  Hence, 
on  this  account,  its  position  as  a  fundamental  food 
or  breadstuff  is  amply  justified. 

HOW    THE    FKUIT    CAN    BK    UTILIZED. 

"It  is,  of  course,  not  suggested  that  the  ba- 
nana fruit  in  its  natural  form  should  be  used  as 
food.  Like  the  wheat,  it  would  require  drying 
and  grinding  down  into  Hour.  ]\Iills  might  be 
erected  where  it  is  grown,  or  within  easy  reacli, 
and  then  at  the  suitable  time  the  fruit  could  be  . 
gathered,  dried,  and  transformed  into  flour.  The 
flour  would  possess  all  the  nutritive  properties  of 
the  fruit  in  its  natural  state,  and  it  would  fur-  , 
ther  lend  itself  to  easy  and  cheap  transport,  and 
thus  it  would  furnish  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
food  of  the  world.  Ranana  bread  has  been  voted 
excellent,  and  is  now  made  in  Chicago,  and  might 
just  as  well  be  made  in  London,  or,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  in  any  other  place,  could  the  flour  be 
obtained  reasonably." 

This  marvelous  fruit  could  be  made  into  a 
kind  of  marmalade.  "The  juice  of  the  banana 
is  very  strong  in  tannin,  and  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory ink  and  shoeblacking  can  be  obtained  from 
it."  The  wax  secreted  by  its  leaves  might  be 
turned  to  commercial  account. 

ENORMOUSLY    INCREASED    DEMAND. 

John  RuII,  despite  all  that  is  said  of  his  supine- 
ness  in  the  West  Indies,  does  seem  to  be  "  wak- 
ing up  "  to  the  value  of  the  banana. 

"The  coast  of  Honduras  is  a  great  center  of 
the  export  fruit  trade,  but  in  1883  one  little 
schooner  was  sufficient  for  all  the  requirements 
in  the  way  of  transport.  Now,  three  lines  of 
steamers  and  sixteen  sailing  vessels  barely  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  fruit  they  carry  consists  of  bananas. 
The  cargo  of  a  steamer  may  be  anything  between 
8,000  and  15,000  banana  bunches;  hence,  it  is 
obvious  great  numbers  are  exported  yearl3^  The 
West  Indies,  Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  and  Central 
America  generally  tell  the  same  tale  of  increas- 
ing trade.  Fi-om  Jamaica  alone  we  get  millions 
of  bunches,  now,  every  year." 

The  dreaded  shrinkage  of  the  world's  wheat- 
supply  need  not  now  alarm  us,  if  in  the  banana 
we  have  a  superior  food,  and  one  that — in  the 
tropics — is  more  easilv  produced. 
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""T^lIK  industrial  legislation  of  the  Australi 
A  colonies  is  criticised  somewhat  severely 
W.  Moiiinisen  in  his  [)H[)er  in  tlie  Preussisr/ie  Jaln- 
biic/ier  iov  December,  I'JOl.  The  lirst  of  these 
laws,  the  com[>idsory  conciliation  and  arbitration 
t>ill,  was  enacted  in  New  Zealand  in  181)."),  anil 
since  then  there  have  been  no  strikes  in  that  col- 
ony. "  In  theory,"  says  Mominsen,  "there  can- 
not l)e  a  more  just  or  sensible  way  of  settling 
<lisputes.  As  soon  as  diffei-ences  arise  between 
employer  and  enii)loyees,  the  existing  conditions 
must  continue  until  tiie  (Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion C-ourt  lias  rendered  its  decision — i.e.,  neither 
the. employee  may  quit  his  work,  nor  may  the  em- 
ployer discharge  him  ;  the  hours,  and  wages,  etc., 
remain  the  same  until  the  verdict  has  been  pro- 
nounced. The  court  is  composed  of  the  same 
number  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  two 
parties,  with  a  disinterested  chainnan  appointed 
liy  the  government  ;  counsel  are  not  permitted,  but 
the  court  must  gain  its  information  directly  from 
those  concerned,  examine  the  books  of  the  firm, 
etc.  Nine-tenths  of  the  cases,  of  course,  deal  with 
questions  of  wages,  and  the  court  decides  according 
to  the  books  whether  an' increase  of  wages  is  justi- 
fied. In  order  to  secure  somestability,  the  wages 
of  every  trade  are  regulated,  immediately  on  ren- 
dering a  decision,  for  a  period  of  time — generally 
for  two  years.  There  may  be  no  appeal  from  this 
decision,  and  heavy  fines  are  imposed  for  disre- 
garding it.  Employers  may  also  form  unions  ; 
but  all,  even  those  employing  non-union  men,  are 
compelled  by  lawto  pay  the  fixed  minimum  price, 
to  observe  tlie  number  of  hours,  etc."  There  are, 
in  addition,  the  factory  bill,  and  about  thirty  other 
bills  and  amendments  that  minutely  regulate  the 
rights  and  duties  of  employer  and  employee. 

DISADVANTAGES. 

After  a  trial  of  six  years,  the  success  of  these 
laws  is  seriously  doubted,  even  by  Premier  Sed 
don,  the  father  of  tiie  bill.  Among  the  disad- 
vantages, Mommsen  names  the  following  :  Tlie 
scale  of  wages,  fixed  in  a  period  of  prosperity, 
is  in  times  of  depression  a  heavy  burden,  for  the 
working  man  energetically  protests  against  giving 
up  anything  he  may  have  gained  ;  ready  to  take 
every  advantage  of  a  rise  in  years  of  prosperity, 
he  refuses  to  bear  his  part  when  evil  times  come. 
The  employers,  not  able  to  lay  by  a  sufficient 
emergency  fund  to  tide  them  over  periods  of  de- 
pression, are  threatened  in  their  very  existence. 
Either  they  must  continue  in  the  face  of  failure 
or  must  close  their  works  entirely.  The  letter 
of  a  large  hide  and  leather  concern,  published  in 
the  Dunedin   Star,  graphically  states  their  rea- 


sons for  transferring  their  business  to  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales:  "We  live  in  daily  and 
iiourly  anxiety  of  being  cited  before  the  Coii- 
ciliati(jn.  and  Arbitration  Court  on  account  of  a 
further  increase  in  wages  that  our  men  are  tle- 
manding  from  us  while  our  business  is  utterlv 
unable  to  grant  anything  more.  We  further- 
nu^re  decidedly  refuse  to  employ  union  instead 
of  non-union  men,  as  we  are  forced  to  do  by  law 
here.  Although  we  have  tried  to  protect  our 
interests  against  the  high  wages  by  importing  a 
number  of  machines,  each  of  which  takes  the 
place  of  eight  men,  we  are  yet  working  at  a  loss. 
In  an  arbitration  court  in  Christchurch,  the  work- 
men in  our  business  recently  obtained  a  decision 
that  fixed,  not  only  the  wages  and  the  hours.  Init 
also  the  amount  of  work  of  each  man  per  dav. 
As  soon  as  a  trade  has  formed  and  organized 
its  union,  it  takes  full  advantage  of  the  law  to 
carry  any  dispute  into  court,  which  means  for  us 
the  beginning  of  a  process  of  bleeding.  Wages 
may  then  rise  for  a  time,  but  eventually  all  busi- 
ness is  ruined." 

CONDITIONS    IN    VICTORIA. 

"  In  no  colony,  not  even  in  New  Zealand,  has 
business  suffered  more  through  the  industrial 
legislation  than  in  Victoria,  where  there  are  no 
courts  of  arbitration,  but  wages  boards  that  serv*» 
the  same  purpose.  Plere,  the  manufacturer  as 
serts  that  since  these  boards  were  instituted  his 
business  is  virtually  directed  by  them,  he  being 
no  longer  the  master  in  his  own  house.  Origi- 
nally intended  to  protect  against  starvation  wages 
the  very  poor,  that  in  their  extremity  will  ac- 
cept any  work  and  any  pay,  these  boards  now 
prescribe  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  each 
class  of  working  men  in  each  branch  of  industry. 
It  is  very  well  to  determine  how  much  the  cutter 
working  by  the  piece  shall  receive  for  each  coat, 
or  the  seamstress  for  each  buttonhole,  but  it  is 
unjust  toward  employee  as  well  as  employer 
that  all  working  men  should  receive  the  same 
wages  for  the  same  time,  whether  they  are  capa- 
ble or  not,  diligent  and  conscientious  or  lazy  and 
indifferent.  On  account  of  the  high  minimum 
rate,  the  employer  now  finds  it  impossible  to  pay 
the  skilled  workman  according  to  his  capacity, 
and  the  intelligent  employee  who  was  urged  to 
greater  exertions  by  the  hope  of  reward  now 
sinks  to  the  level  of  his  less  skillful  coworker." 

TOTAL    RESULTS    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    LAWS. 

"  The  total  results  of  the  industrial  legislation 
of  Australasia,  which  may  be  rightly  character- 
ized as  'legislative  experiments,'  are  such  that 
tlie  advantages  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  disadvantages,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
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the  one-sided  interpretation  ;  and  thon^lilful  im'o- 
ple  of  all  classes,  even  includinj^  working  iiicn, 
who  have  the  welfare  of  tht;ir  country  al  lieart 
are  tilled  with  serious  aj)i)rehensions  for  the  fu- 
ture. 'I'he  successes  wliich  have  been  claimed  by 
the  French  writer,  Albert  Mctin,  in  liisbook 
'  Le  Socialisine  sans  Doctrine,'  and  by  Henry 
Deniarest  Lloyd  in  '  A  Country  Without  Strikes,' 
have  been  emphatically  calleil  into  question,  even 
in  Australasia,  'i'ho  favoral)le  conclusions  drawn 
by  tliese  two  writers  doubtless  do  not  rest  on  in- 
timate knowle(l;;e,  but  are  based  on  material 
gathered  tluring  a  short  sojourn,  which  prol)al)ly 
was  chiefly  furnished  by  the  government  of  New 
Zeahuul.  Again,  tliey  visited  the  country  more 
than  two  years  ago — that  is,  at  a  time  when  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  had  reached  its  liighest 
point.  It  might  be  well  for  the  readers  of  these 
books  to  consider  the  other  side  of  the  question 
as  set  forth,  for  instance,  in  Sir  William  McMil- 
lan's short  article  in  the  August  number  of  tlie 
Australian  Revieiv  of  Reviews.  This  eminent 
Australian  statesman  holds  that  the  entire  indus- 
trial legislation  of  New  Zealand  and  Victoria  will 
soon  1)6  cast  aside  like  old  iron,  because  it  must 
fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  accord.  Experience  has 
proved  pretty  clearlj'  that  a  strike  is  not  always 
the  greatest  evil,  and  that  armed  peace — i.e., 
compulsory  ai'bitration  between  tlie  contending 
parties — is  mucli  worse  in  its  consequences,  and 
much  more  disastrous  to  the  national  prosperity, 
than  a  sliort  period  of  strikes,  in  spite  of  its  per- 
soiuil  animosities  and  the  unavoidable  pecuniary 
losses." 


THE  GROWTH  OF  COOPERATION  IN  ITALY. 

MR.  H.  ^V.  WOLFF,  in  the  Economic  Re- 
vieio  for  January,  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  upon  the  growth  of  cooperation  in 
Italy,  which  is  a  kind  of  complement  to  the 
])aj)er  upon  "Italy  and  Her  Socialists"  wliich 
was  contributed,  last  month,  to  the  Westminster 
Revitir.  He  says  that  there  is  at  the  present 
inoiuent  no  countrv  more  full  of  interest,  from  a 
<,"o6perative  point  of  view,  than  Italy.  A  great 
change  is  in  progress  there,  extending  coopera- 
tion over  much  new  ground,  and  making  it  much 
more  democratic  and  more  beneficial  to  the 
working  classes  alike  in  town  and  countrv  than 
it  has  ever  been  before,  and  the  Socialist  organi- 
zations vie  with  one  another  in  promoting  the 
good  cause.  A  special  brief  from  the  Pope  leil 
the  priests  to  found,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  cul- 
tivators, nioi'e  than  one  thousand  village  banks 
and  other  societies  equally  useful.  The  coopera- 
tive movement  received  a  severe  check  in  1898, 
when  the   u'overnment   used   the  soldiers  for  the 


purpose  of  closing  cooperative  societies,  confis- 
cating their  i)r<)perty,  and  trying  their  members 
by  courl -martial.  liut  since  then  the  madness 
of  the  mood  of  the  hour  has  pa.ssed,  and  both 
Church  and  State  cooperate  in  promoting  the 
extension  of  )i('()ple's  banks  anil  cooperative  so- 
cieties of  all  kinds. 

Tlie  Cooperative  Union  at  Milan  lias  estab- 
HsIumI  the  first  Howton  House  in  Italy,  a  iiuge 
])iiilding  with  five  hundred  and  thirty  Ijedrooms, 
with  everything  of  the  most  faultless  make  and 
perfect  pattern.  Cooperative  pharmacies  are 
much  appreciated  by  the  working  class.  There 
are  seventeen  general  stores  in  connection  with 
the  Turin  Co6i)erative  Alliance,  and,  excepting 
with  regard  to  bread,  the  Turin  Alliance  has 
adopted  the  old  Rochdale  principle.  liread  is 
sold  under  current  rates.  The  stores  are  open 
to  all  the  world,  and  all  who  deal  receive  the 
same  amount  of  dividentls,  but  provident  bene- 
fits, free  medical  treatment,  and  education  at  the 
popular  university  are  reserved  for  members 
only.  The  productive  societies  are  for  the  most 
part  humble.  The  societies  of  bricklayers  and 
stonemasons  undertake  contracts  for  executing 
buildings,  and  give  general  satisfaction.  Italian 
cooperators  do  little  as  yet  in  respect  of  provid- 
ing laborers'  dwellings  ;  but,  on  the  other  liand, 
the  agricultural  banking  movement  has  spread 
far  and  wide  throughout  Italy. 


THE  BRITISH  ACADEMY  OF  LEARNING. 

AN  article  in  the  Quarterly  Revieiv  for  January 
will  probably  be  regarded  as  a  great  en- 
couragement to  those  who  are  attempting  to  start 
a  British  Academy.  The  reviewer  is  emphatical- 
1}'  in  favor  of  the  idea,  and  tells  his  benighted 
countrymen  that  they  "share  with  Turkey  alone 
the  discredit  of  having  no  recognized  and  state- 
supported  academy  dedicated  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge." 

THE  FRENCH  PRECEDENT. 

The  reviewer  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
academies  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  Academic 
Frangaise,  he  points  out,  is  really  only  one  of 
five  branches  of  the  French  Institute,  llie  other 
branches  being  devoted  to  art,  science,  inscrip- 
tions, and  belles-lettres,  and  moral  and  political 
science.  The  French  Institute  receives  a  subsidy 
of  no  less  than  $140,000  a  year  from  the  state. 
It  has  a  common  palace,  administration,  and 
library,  and  constitutes  a  focus  and.  organizing 
ground  for  every  kind  of  scientific  and  literary 
enterprise.  The  German  Academy  has  been 
equally  useful,  from  the  days  of  Leibnitz  to  those 
of  Virchow  and  .Momnisen. 
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BIUTISII    I.KAKXKI)    SOCIETIES. 

The  IJiitish  Association  is  England's  best- 
known  unifying  institution,  l)ut  it  excimles  his- 
tory, pliilosupiiy,  ami  pliilology,  while  the  Royal 
Institution  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  fur- 
thering the  natural  sciences.  Neither  is  sup- 
ported by  the  state.  Wliat  is  desired,  therefore, 
is  something  corresponding  to  the  Academie  dcs 
Inscriptions  and  the  Academie  des  .Sciences, 
Morales,  et  I'olitiques,  in  Paris.  All  of  Great 
Britain's  present  learned  societies  have  the  disad- 
vantage that  they  overlap,  thus  wasting  much 
time  and  force,  and  that  they  are  unable  to  keep 
up  a  high  standard  in  their  publications.  Tlie 
most  obvious  way  of  organizing  these  societies 
would  be  for  each  to  appoint  delegates  who 
should  establish  a  centi'al  bureau  ;  but  in  view  of 
the  difficulties  involved,  the  reviewer  is  in  favor 
of  the  direct  establisliment  of  an  academy  of  his- 
toric, philosophic,  and  philologic  studies,  as  is 
proposed. 

WHAT    THE    ACADEMY    WOULD    DO. 

What  would  be  the  advantages  ?  Tiie  reviewer 
sums  tliem  up  under  five  headings  :  1 .  The 
recognition  of  merit  and  its  encouragement  b}''  an 
authoritative  body.  The  recognition,  at  present, 
given  by  the  imiversities  is  only  to  established 
reputations,  but  an  academy  could  seek  out  young 
men  who  are  doing  good  work  witliout  reward. 
2.  It  would  correct  the  evils  of  specialism,  which 
lie  in  the  tendency  of  workers  in  individual  fields 
to  overlook  wliat  is  done  outside.  3.  It  would 
be  able  to  deliver  authoi-itative  judgments  on  so- 
cial and  historic  matters,  and  to  advise  the  govern- 
nient  or  remonstrate  when  tlie  interests  of  knowl- 
edge are  involved.  The  writer  complains  of  the 
neglect  shown  by  tlie  authorities  to  historic  monu- 
ments in  countries  under  British  rule  :  '-"When 
we  contrast  the  way  in  which  historic  remains 
are  protected  in  the  Crimea  with  the  way  in 
which  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  all  comers  in 
Northwest  India,  we.  see  that  there  are  matters 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  whole  educated  world 
would  decide  that  Russia  is  far  more  civilized 
than  England."  4.  It  would  organize  research 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  loss  of  time  by  stu- 
dents doing  over  again  work  which  is  already 
done.  5.  It  could  endow  research,  and  pay  the 
expenses  of  scliolars  of  merit  whose  work  isham- 
pered  by  lack  of  means.  Although  something 
in  this  direction  has  been  done  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  those  universities  are  still  very  in- 
adiequately  pVovided  for  carrying  on  higher 
studies  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  times.  Altogether,  the  reviewer  is  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  idea. 


GLIMPSES  OF  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN. 

MRS.  CRElCillToX  supplies  the  readers  of 
LuiKjmaus  with  a  pleasant  series  of  remi- 
niscences of  the  author  of  the  ''Short  History 
of  the  English  People."  Of  liis  conversation, 
she  says  he  was  "  like  a  man  inspired  by  his  sub- 
ject," and  made  even  the  unlearned  and  the 
ignorant  share  his  enthusiasm  over  some  histor- 
ical incident  which  had  lired  him.  "  His  talks 
on  historical  subjects  with  p.  fellow-historian  were 
even  more  animated  and  absorbing  than  his 
monologues.  His  enthusiasm  ins[)ired  the  other  ; 
books  were  taken  out  of  the  shelves  to  be  exam- 
ined and  criticised,  the  ball  fiew  backward  and 


THE  LATE  JOHN  KICHAKD  GREEN. 

(From  "Letters  of  John  Richard  Green."  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.) 

forward  with  lightning  rapidity,  as  the  talk  went 
on  till  late  into  the  night."  "We  are  further  told 
that  "he  reveled  in  pure  nonsense."  Yet  "  pe- 
dantic, priggish,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be, 
but  he  could  fire  up  with  burning  indignation  in 
denouncing  wrongdoing.  One  of  his  strongest 
hatreds  was  directed  against  Napoleon  III." 

The  writer  shows'the  historian  in  very  pleasant 
relations  with  the  young  girls  of  his  acquaintance. 
She  says  : 

"I  was  a  very  young  girl  when  I  first  knew 
him,  and  he  was  unfailing  in  his  interest  in  my 
reading  and  studies.  .  .  .  '  Read  over  anything 
you.  have  written,  and  cut  out  all  the  passages  that 
seem  to  you  the  most  beautiful, '  was  one  trenchant 
piece  of  advice  which  lingers  in  my  memory.  .    .   . 
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We  used  to  think  that  the  '  Short  History  '  would 
never  be  finished.  He  was  always  talking  about 
it,  but  he  wrote,  apparently,  only  to  improve  and 
rewrite.  At  last  the  first  chapter  was  in  print  ; 
he  read  it  aloud  to  nie  as  we  sal  in  the  garden  one 
summer  day,  and,  though  I  was  then  only  a  girl 
of  seventeen,  listened  seriously  to  my  comments 
and  criticisms,  and  considered  them  with  others 
when  that  first  chapter  was  again  and  again  re- 
vised, and.  1  believe,  more  than  once  completely 
rewritten. 

"  I  remember  one  long  summer  afternoon  when, 
having  snatched  a  volume  of  Spenser  from  the 
bookcase,  he  threw  himself  down  on  a  step  in  the 
doorway  leading  to  the  garden  and  read  on  aloud 
to  me  breathless  with  excitement." 

Mrs.  Creighton  says  she  never  heard  him 
prea(;li.  but  his  sermons,  she  has  heard,  were 
practical  and  outspoken.  She  tells  of  one  "in 
which  he  e.xhorted  his  congregation,  among  other 
things,  on  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  hair- 
brushes." 

Of  the  close  friendship  between  Freeman  and 
Green,  some  pleasant  glimpses  are  given.  One 
may  be  cited  : 

"  I  remember,  in  the  years  when  Mr.  Green's 
health  was  causing  so  much  anxiety  to  his  friends, 
dining  one  day  in  Oxford  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Freeman.  During  dinner,  Freeman  learned  that 
Green  had  just  arrived  from  the  Continent  to 
stay  with  some  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road.  He  could  hardly  wait  till  dinner  was  over 
to  rush  across  to  greet  his  friend,  and  when  he 
came  back  he  did  not  attempt  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  any  one,  but  stood  on  the  hearth- 
rug with  his  back  to  the  fire,  tossing  his  great 
beard,  and  saying  at  intervals  in  joyful  tones, 
'Johnny  is  so  bright,'  heedless  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  his  hearers  had  no  idea  who  'Johnny' 
might  be." 


BEAUTIFUL  MEMORIES  OF  BROWNING. 

EVERY  lover  of  the  Brownings  will  be  grate- 
ful for  the  "recollections"  of  "Browning 
in  Venice  "  which  appear  in  the  February  Corn- 
hill.  They  were  written  by  the  late  Mrs.  Katha- 
rine de  Kay  Bronsou,  originally  of  New  York, 
but  for  twenty  years  chief  hostess  of  English- 
speaking  society  in  Venice,  as  Mr.  Henry  James 
relates  in  his  prefatory  pages.  She  seems  to  have 
been  true  hostess  to  the  poet  and  his  sister,  show- 
ing them  that  hospitality  of  the  soul  which  is  all 
too  rare.  Consequently,  her  reminiscences  are 
marked  by  an  insight  into  the  poet's  character 
which  corresponds  to  the  soul  found  in  his  works. 
One  wishes  tliat  Mrs.  Bronson  could  have  written 
a  "life"  of  Browning. 


AN    OLD    AGE    ITSELF    A    POEM. 

It  is  a  l)eautiful  picture  which  the  writer  gives 
us  of  the  poet  in  his  glad  and  buoyant  ol<l  age. 
" 'I'he  poet's  nature,''  she  says,  "  was  so  essen- 
tiallv  jovous  that  one  was  at  loss  to  decide 
whether  he  took  the  keenest  plea.sure,  in  Ins 
daily  walks  or  his  afternoon  rows  in  the  gomhjla. 
He  seemed  never  to  weary  of  either.  He  never 
passed  a  day  without  taking  one  or  more  walks  ; 
indeed,  his  panacea  for  most  ills  was  exercise,  and 
the  exercise  he  chiefly  advocated  was  walking." 
She  relates  further  : 

"His  memory  for  the  poems  he  had  read  in 
his  youth  was  extraordinary.  If  one  quoted  a 
Jine  from  Byron,  who,  he  said,  was  the  singer  of 
his  first  enthusiasm,  he  would  continue  the  quo- 
tation, never  hesitating  for  a  word.  .  .  .  He  was 
very  proud  of  his  retentive  memory  and  of  his 
well-preserved  sight  ;  the  latter  he  attributed  to 
his  practice  of  bathing  liis  eyes  in  cold  water 
every  morning.  He  was  proud,  too,  of  his 
strength,  of  his  power  of  walking  for  hours  with- 
out fatigue,  of  the  few  requirements  of  his  Spar- 
tanlike  daily  life,  and,  above  all,  he  was  proud 
of  his  son,  who  was  his  idol." 

HIS    LOVE    FOR    HIS    SON. 

This  is  pleasant  reading  after  what  has  been 
suggested  by  one  biographer — that  paternal  affec- 
tion did  not  come  by  nature  to  the  poet,  but  was 
rather  a  sedulously  self  -  imposed  duty.  Mrs. 
Bronson  is  very  emphatic  on  this  point.  She 
continues  : 

"  Yes,  that  was  his  vulnerable  point,  the  heel 
of  Achilles.  People  who  praised  or  loved  or 
noticed  his  only  child  found  the  direct  road  to 
his  heart.  .  .  .  He  said  to  me  many  years  ago, 
while  awaiting  anxiously  the  result  of  his  son's 
earnest  art  studies  : 

"  '  Do  you  know,  dear  friend,  if  the  thing  were 
possible.  I  would  renounce  all  personal  ambition, 
and  would  destroy  every  line  I  ever  wrote,  if  by 
so  doing  I  could  see  fame  and  honor  heaped  on 
my  Robert's  head.' 

"In  his  boy  he  saw  the  image  of  the  wife 
whom  he  adored — literally  adored — for,  as  1 
felt,  the  thought  of  her,  as  an  angel  in  heaven, 
was  never  out  of  his  mind." 

HIS    MANNERS    WITH    WORKMEN    AND    SERVANTS. 

Col.  John  Hay  has  described  Browning  as  a 
great  democrat.  Mrs.  Bronson  shows  that  his 
manners  were  as  democratic  as  his  poetry,  and 
intensely  reverent  to  the  human  personality,  re- 
gardless of  its  wrappings. 

' '  He  found  grace  and  beauty  in  the  popolo, 
whom  he  paints  so  well  in  the  Goldoni  sonnet. 
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The  poorest  street  children  were  pretty  in  his 
eyes.  lie  would  admire  a  carpenter  or  a  painter 
who  chanced  to  be  at  work  in  the  house." 

Of  a  piece  with  this  was  his  manner  with 
servants. 

"The  saying  that  'No  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet  de  chambre '  was  disproved  in  the  case  of 
Robert  Browning.  He  was  so  gracious  and  yet 
so  digniHed  with  servants  that  he  was  as  pro- 
foundly revered  by  them  as  he  was  beloved.  An 
exact  account  of  his  gentle  geniality  in  this 
regard  might  read  like  exaggeration.  He  ap- 
peared to  dread  giving  his  inferiors  trouble  ;  it 
was  as  though  he  would  fain  spare  them  the 
sense  of  servitude.  .  .  .  '  Nothing  that  I  can  do 
for  myself  should  be  done  for  me,'  he  would  say. 
...  In  Venice,  his  memory  will  live  in  many 
a  humble  heart  until  its  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat. 
'There'll  never  be  another  like  him,'  is  still  the 
common  saymg  whenever  his  name  is  mentioned 
to  those  who  served  him.  On  a  certain  day  lie 
met  one  of  the  servants  whose  joy  it  was  to  wait 
upon  him  carrying  a  rather  heavy  basket  of 
grapes  and  other  fruits  on  her  arm. 

"'Oh,  Giuseppina,'  he  cried,  'let  me  help 
you  !  '  and  seized  the  basket  suddenly  from  her 
hand. 

"The  woman,  overwhelmed  by  sitch  conde- 
scension, protested. 

"  '  Nonsense  ! '  said  the  poet.  '  You  are  al- 
ways helping  me  ;  won't  you  allow  me  for  once 
to  help  you  ?  ' 

"Still  the  woman  resisted,  saying,  'It  is  not 
for  such  as  you,  0  signore  !  ' 

"  This  was  more  than  he  could,  bear. 

' '  '  We  are  all  made  of  the  same  clay,  Giusep- 
pina ; '  and  gaining  his  point — for  who  could 
withstand  his  will  ? — he  held  one  handle  of  the 
basket  until  they  reached  the  palace  door." 

HIS    HORROR    OF    THE    BASE. 

But  though  the  poet  had  "no  respect  of  per- 
sons," he  had  profound,  respect  of  characters. 

"In  his  immense  humanity,  he  refused  to 
make  distinctions  of  n^anner  among  those  of  his 
own  class  of  life  who  approached  him,  always 
excepting  the  rare  cases  where  base  qualities  had 
been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  his  mind.  The 
thing  he  most  abhorred  was  untruthfulness  ;  even 
insincerity  in  its  most  conventional  form  was  de- 
testable to  an  upright  mind  which  loved  and 
sought  for  truth  in  all  its  phases.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  think  well  of  people,  to  like  tliem, 
to  respect  them  ;  they  were  human  souls,  and 
therefore  to  him  of  the  greatest  earthly  interest." 

The  same  purity  of  soul  which  led  him  as  a 
boy  to  renounce  his  hero-worship  of  Shelley  when 
he  knew  of  his  domestic  irregularities  appears  in 


his  old  age  in  his  horror  of  the  romance  "that 
smells  of  the  beast."  Mrs.  Bronson  quotes  "a 
gifted  friend"  who  wrote  : 

' '  It  was  evident  to  me  that  he  always  strove  to 
excuse  the  faults  of  others  and  overlook  their 
weaknesses,  gathering  all,  with  his  large  charity, 
into  the  great  brotherhood  of  humanity.  But 
his  indignation  at  anything  low,  base,  or  untrue 
was  like  a  flash  of  fire.  His  whole  face  would 
change  and  glow  as  he  denounced  those  who 
used  their  talents  to  corrupt  the  world,  as  he 
thought  some  of  the  modern  French  novelists  do. 
No  word  was  too  scathing,  no  scorn  too  intense, 
for  that  great  sin  consciously  committed." 

The  paper  is  full  of  endearing  glimpses  of  the 
poet, — glimpses  of  his  daily  visits  to  the  public 
gardens  with  cakes  and  fruits  for  the  imprisoned 
elephant  who  seemed  so  lonely  ;  of  his  regular 
attendance,  with  his  sister,  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  the  same  AValdensian  chapel  "in  which 
they  seemed  to  take  a  great  interest ;  "  of  his  tea- 
table  chat  with  equal  facility  in  English,  French, 
or  Italian  ;  of  his  scrupulous  carefulness  in  dress  ; 
of  his  love  for  the  theater,  and  of  the  comrade- 
ship of  his  sister,  "his  guardian  angel."  The 
whole  article  is  delightful  reading. 


TWO  ARTISTS— IN  MEMORIAM. 

MR.  AUSTIN  DOBSON  contributes  to  the 
Art  Journal  for  February  an  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  and  Mr.  M. 
H.  Spielmann  pays  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Onslow  Ford, 
the  sculptoi',  in  tlie  February  Magazine  of  Art. 
Mr.  Dobson  writes  : 

"There  is  a  third  country,  a  child-land  in- 
habited almost  exclusively  by  the  sweetest  little 
child  figures  that  have  ever  been  invented,  in  the 
quaintest  and  prettiest  costumes,  always  happy, 
always  playful  in  a  decorous  manner,  and  nearly 
always  playing  ;  always  set  in  the  most  attractive 
environment  of  fl.ower-beds  or  blossoming  or- 
chards, and  red -roofed  cottages  with  dormer 
windows.  Everywhere  there  are  green  fields  and 
spring  skies,  in  which  a  kite  is  often  flying.  No 
children  are  quite  like  the  dwellers  in  this  land, — 
they  are  so  gentle,  so  unaffected  in  their  affecta- 
tion, so  easily  pleased,  so  innocent,  so  trustful, 
and  so  confiding.      Ajid  this  is  Greenaway-land. 

' '  I  should  shrink  from  anything  approaching 
a  description  of  the  quiet,  unpretentious  lady 
whom  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  to 
talk  with.  But  I  know  that  she  told  me  that  she 
had  been  brought  up  in  just  such  a  neighborhood 
of  red  roofs  and  'gray  old  gardens'  as  she  depicts 
in  hdr  drawings,  and  that  in  some  of  the  houses 
it  was  her  particular  delight  to  turn  over  ancient 
cliests   and    wardrobes  filled  with  the  flowered 
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frocks  and  capes  of  tlie  Jane  Austen  period.  It 
was  fidelity  to  her  individual  vision  and  personal 
perception  which  constituted  her  strength.  Siie 
yielded,  no  doubt,  to  pressure  put  upon  lier  to 
try  figures  on  a  larger  scale — to  illustrate  books, 
wliich  was  not  her  forlc,  as  it  only  put  fetters 
upon  her  fancy — but  in  the  main  she  courageously 
preserved  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  wliich  was 
to  people  tlie  artistic  domain  she  administered 
with  the  tiny  figures  which  no  one  else  could 
make  more  captivating  or  clothe  more  cunningly." 

Writing  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  Mr. 
Spielmann  says  : 

"Onslow  Ford  was  not  rapid  in  design. 
Wlnm  he  liad  once  decided  upon  his  scheme,  he 
worked  quickly  enougli  ;  but  in  the  initial  stage 
he  was  inclined  to  wait  for  inspiration.  A  year 
or  so.  ago,  an  American  gentleman  called  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  undertake  a  memorial  de- 
sign for  him.  Onslow  Fonl  declared  himself 
happy  to  do  so.  '  Well,' said  his  visitor,  'when 
can  you  let  me  see  a  sketch  ?  The  merest  scrib- 
ble of  a  drawing  would  do.  Could  1  see  some- 
thing if  I  called  again  this  afternoon?'  'This 
afternoon  ? '  echoed  the  sculptor.  '  T  fear  I 
don't  work  like  that.  If  you  call  again  in  three 
weeks  I  may  be  able  to  show  you  something  of 
that  kind.'  But  three  weeks  would  not  do,  as 
the  American  visitor  had  to  sail  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two,  and  the  commission  was  neces- 
sarily abandoned. 

"The  delightful  understanding  that  existed 
between  Onslow  P'ord  and  his  friends  similarly 
controlled  his  relations  with  his  assistants.  .  .  . 
By  such  as  these,  Onslow  Ford  was  personally 
idolized,  while  his  solicitude  for  them  and  for 
their  advancement  called  forth  their  warmest 
gratitude.  Among  the  younger  men  who  served 
with  him,  and  whose  powers  he  did  much  to 
call  forth,  may  be  named  Mr.  Frank  Bowcher. 
who  has  developed  into  our  leading  medalist, 
and  Mr.  Lucchesi,  one  of  the  leading  and  most 
prolific  of  our  younger  sculptors  in  ideal  work." 


DR.  LOEB'S  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY. 
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M'CLURE'S"  for  March  begins  with  an 
extraordinarily  interesting  account  of 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Dr.  Loeb  and  Dr.  Mat- 
thews, written  by  Mr.  Carl  Snyder,  who  gives 
his  article  the  title  "  Bordering  the  Mysteries  of 
Life  and  Mind."  Mr.  Snyder  elaborates  and  ex- 
plains the  papers  that  were  read  at  Chicago, 
recently,  by  these  two  professors.  Dr.  Loeb's  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  rest  of  death  and  the  pro- 
longation of  life,  and  dealing  with  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  life  processes.  The  marvelous  re- 
sult of  Dr.  Loeb's  work  in  experimenting  with 


lower  forms  of  life  seems  to  show  that  vitality 
and  electricity  are  one  and  the  same.  Dr.  Mat- 
thews, Dr.  Loeb's  colleague  in  the  University  of 
CHiicago,  laid  bare  the  secret  of  tlie  nerves  and 
the  action  of  aiuesthetics.  Dr.  Loeb  showed, 
about  a  year  ago,  that  it  was  possible  to  produce 
living  beings  artificially.  Taking  the  unfertilized 
eggs  of  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  creatures,  he 
actually  made  them  living  and  fruitful  eggs  by 
the  use  of  chemical  agents.  Mr.  Snyder  says 
these  discoveries  seem  to  topple  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  our  ideas  of  life. 

After  a  number  of  curious  preliminary  experi- 
ments, some  of  which  Mr.  Snyder  describes.  Dr. 
Loeb  found  that  a  beheaded  jellyfish  would  renew 
its  living  contractions  when  placed  in  a  solution 
of  common  salt.  Encouraged  by  this,  Dr.  Loeb 
thought  the  rhythmical  beat  of  the  heart  might 
be  similarly  revived  by  the  salt  solution.  Tnis 
astonishing  result  was  actually  obtained.  An 
excised  heart  could  be  kept  beating  for  hours, 
stopped,  started,  quickened  or  slowed,  simply  by 
changing  slightly  the  chemical  character  of  the 
solution  in  which  it  was  placed. 

In  the  same  way,  an  ordinary  muscle — that  of 
a  frog's  leg,  for  instance — could  be  made  to  beat 
in  rhythm. 

ELECTRICITY    AND    LIFE. 

' '  It  was  clear  now  that  the  beat  of  the  heart 
is  not  due  to  some  mysterious  influence  of  the 
still  more  mysterious  nerves,  as  had  so  long  been 
supposed.  It  comes  from  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  minute  quantity  of  certain  salts.  The 
new  chemistry  stepped  in  to  show  precisely  how 
these  may  act. 

"A  lump  of  common  salt  dissolved  in  a  ves- 
sel of  water  makes  the  water  a  conductor  of 
electricity.  Two  ends  of  a  copper  wire  dipped 
therein  start  an  electric  current.  A  lump  of 
sugar  has  no  such  effect. 

"  This  was  for  half  a  century  one  of  the  deep- 
est problems  of  chemical  philosophy.  It  re- 
mained so  until  the  distinguished  Swedish  physi- 
cist Arrhenius  brought  forward  evidence  to  show 
that  the  molecules  of  the  salts  and  acids  are  torn 
apart  when  they  are  dissolved,  and  apparently 
with  tremendous  force.  We  are  but  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  knowledge  of  the  actions  which  take 
place  in  the  molecular  v/orld  ;  in  some  instances, 
as  in  the  case  here  under  view,  it  seems  as  if 
these  forces  are  so  great  that  we  have  scarce  any 
means  of  coping  with  them. 

"  The  effect  in  dissolving  the  salts  is  an  enor- 
mous electrical  charge  on  the  individual  atoms. 
In  the  tearing  apart,  one  set  is  charged  positive- 
ly, the  other  negatively.  In  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary salt,  sodium  chloride,  the  metal  atoms  (of 
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suilium)  take  tlie  positive  charge,  the  chlorine 
atoms  the  negative.  These  electrically  charged 
atoms,  long  before  their  nature  was  understood, 
Faraday  named  i(ms. 

•'Tiiis  simple  conception  has  revolutionized 
modern  chemistry.  In  the  famous  phrase  of  Arr- 
henius,  '  It  is  the  ions  which  act.'  And  it  is  the 
tons  which  may  cause  the  heart  or  a  muscle  to 
contract.  The  negative  charges  set  them  going. 
The  positive  charges  stop  them.  Such,  in  an  ex- 
tremely popular  presentation,  is  the  essence  of 
the  discovery  which  Dr.  Loeb — justly,  it  would 
seem — regai-ds  the  most  important  of  his  life. 
The  ultimate  cause  of  muscular  action,  and,  it 
now  seems  probable,  of  all  life  processes,  is  elec- 
tricity." 

WHAT    IS    THE    USE    OF    FOOD  ? 

Dr.  Loeb  finds  that  the  chief  role  of  food  is 
not  to  be  digested  and  "  burned  "  in  the  muscles 
and  organs,  as  present-day  physiology  assumes, 
but  to  supply  ions.  The  heat  developed  is  a  by- 
product. The  chief  action  is  the  production  of 
electricity.  The  body  is  in  some  sort  a  dynamo. 
Food,  then,  is  of  value  according  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  electricity  it  affords. 

NERVOUS    FORCE    ELECTRICAL,    TOO. 

Scarcely  less  revolutionary,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  are  the  theories  of  Dr.  Matthews 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  nerve  waves  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  muscles  of  an  animal  and  to  its 
brain.  He  found  that  the  stimulus  of  a  nerve 
by  electric  current  always  proceeds  from  the 
negative  pole.  When  negative  ions  are  in  excess 
in  Dr.  Matthews'  salt  solution,  that  would  operate 
to  release  a  certain  number  of  negative  ions  lying 
next  in  the  nerve  sheath,  and  these,  in  turn, 
would  precipitate  the  adjoining  particles.  This 
would  result  in  a  kind  of  wave  of  precipitation, 
traveling  along  the  nerve,  and  at  the  end  would 
be  a  set  of  free  negative  ions  ready  to  call  the 
muscle  into  action.  The  nerve  impulse,  then,  is 
a  consecutive  series  of  precipitations. 

Professor  Matthews'  explanation  is  as  yet  a 
working  hypothesis,  but,  so  far,  has  agreed  with 
the  facts  that  have  come  to  light. 

Dr.  Loeb's  Statement. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  among  our  readers 
who  may  desire  to  have  the  facts  connected  with 
the  discovery  stated  in  Dr.  Loeb's  own  words, 
we  reproduce  herewith  portions  of  a  paper  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  American  Journal  of  Phy- 
siology for  February  L 

He  says  :  "  Five  years  ago,  I  published  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  physiological  effects  of 
the  electric  cun-ent   which  impressed  upon  me 


the  long-known  fact  that  the  galvanic  current  is 
the  most  universal  and  effective  stimulus  for 
life  phenomena.  This  fact  suggested  to  me  the 
idea  that  it  should  be  possible  to  influence  life 
phenomena  just  as  universally  and  effectively  bv 
the  electrically  charged  molecules — the  ions — hh 
we  influence  them  by  the  electric  current.  From 
that  time  on,  the  whole  working  force  of  my 
laboratory  was  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
the  physiological  effects  of  ions. 

'  <  My  first  aim  was  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
it  is  possible  to  alter  the  physiological  properties 
of  tissues  by  artificially  changing  the  proportion 
of  ions  contained  in  these  tissues.  In  this  way 
originated  the  investigations  on  the  effect  of  ions 
upon  the  absorption  of  water  by  muscles,  and 
medusae,  the  heart  of  the  turtle,  and  the  lymph 
hearts  of  tlie  frog,  the  r61e  of  ions  in  chsemo- 
tropic  phenomena,  and  the  influence  of  ions  upon 
embryonic  development. 

"It  seemed  to  .me  that  I  could  not  find  any 
better  test  for  my  idea  that  the  electrically  charged 
ions  influence  life  phenomena  most  effectively 
than  by  causing  unfertilized  eggs  to  develop  by 
slightly  changing  the  proportion  of  ions  contained 
in  them.  I  believe  that  all  the.se  experiments 
prove  what  I  expected  they  would — namely,  that 
by  slightly  changing  the  proportion  of  ions  in  a 
tissue  we  can  alter  its  physiological  properties." 

It  was  shown  that  the  twitching  of  frogs'  mus- 
cles, the  beating  of  the  turtle's  heart  and  of  the 
lymph  hearts  of  frogs,  occur  only  in  solutions  of 
electrolytes,  and  not  in  solutions  of  non-conduct- 
ors. Further,  a  variation  in  the  reaction  ac- 
cording to  the  chemicals  used  was  noted.  A 
frog's  heart  will  contract  if  left  free  in  a  solution 
of  sodium  chloride,  but  the  contractions  will  con- 
tinue much  longer  if  a  trace  of  some  calcium  salt 
is  added.  Fertilized  fish  eggs  could  not  develop 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  although  the 
density  was  the  same  as  that  of  sea  water,  but  they 
developed  in  the  same  solution  when  a  calcium 
salt  was  added  to  it. 

The  sodium  salt  appears  to  have  a  poisonous 
effect,  which  is  neutralized  by  the  antitoxic  power 
of  the  calcium  salt,  a  result  which  the  wi-iter  at 
tributes  to  the  electric  charge  of  the  calcium  ion. 
Life  phenomena  are  influenced  by  the  sign  and 
quantity  of  the  electric  charge,  and  also  by  the 
valency  of  the  chemical  used,  a  monovalent  sub- 
stance producing  a  toxic  effect  whicli  is  neutral- 
ized b}'  one  that  is  bivalent  or  trivalent.  Stron- 
tium, barium,  and  magnesium  produced  the  same 
effect  as  calcium.  A  trivalent  substance  is  even 
more  active  than  a  bivalent  one. 

How  can  the  electric  charges  of  ions  produce 
toxic  or  antitoxic  effects  ? 

It  has  been  shown  that  living  protoplasm,  the 
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physical  basis  of  life,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
colloidal  substance,  as  composed  of  solid  parti- 
cles suspended  in  a  fluid.  The  forces  which 
keep  these  particles  in  solution  are  of  an  electrical 
nature.  According  to  Ilelniholtz  and  Quincke, 
there  is  a  doulile  electric  layer  between  each 
particle  and  tlie  surrounding  medium.  If  the 
colloid  has  a  positive  charge  and  the  medium  in 
which  it  is  suspended  has  a  negative  charge,  the 
two  will  repel  each  other  and  so  maintain  the  so- 
lution. The  bulk  of  our  protoplasm  consists  of 
colloidal  material  and  the  physical  nuinifestations 
of  life,  such  as  muscular  contraction,  and  the 
transmission  of  nervous  impulses  is  due  to  the 
changes  of  condition  of  these  colloidal  substances. 

WHAT  THE  EXPERIMENTS  HAVE  SHOWN. 

"  We  may  now  be  able  to  understand  why 
the  electrical  current  is  the  universal  form  of 
stimulation,  and  why  the  ions,  on  account  of 
their  electrical  charges,  are  equally  as  well  capa. 
ble  of  altering  the  physiological  properties  of  the 
tissues  as  the  galvanic  current. 

' '  The  thermodynamic  theory  of  life  phenomena 
has  utterly  failed  to  show  how  thermal  energy, 
produced  through  the  splitting  uj)  and  oxidation 
of  foodstuffs,  can  lead  to  muscular  contraction. 
There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  part  of  the 
chemical  energy,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  ions, 
formed  in  metabolism  play  a  role  in  the  dy- 
namics of  life  phenomena. 

"The  fact  that  ions  may  act  toxically  through 
their  electrical  charges,  and  that  ions  with  tlie 
opposite  charge  may  act  antitoxically,  may  open 
a  new  and  very  fertile  field  for  pathology  and 
therapeutics." 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    BRAIN    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Tn  connection  with  this,  he  refers  to  his  book 
on  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  It  becomes  evident  that  the  unraveling  of  the 
mechanism  of  associative  memory  is  the  great 
discovery  to  be  made  in  the  field  of  brain  physi- 
ology and  psychology.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  evident  that  this  mechanism  cannot  be  un- 
raveled by  histological  methods,  or  by  operations 
on  the  brain,  or  by  measuring  reaction  times. 
We  have  to  remember  that  all  life  phenomena 
are  ultimately  due  to  motions  or  changes  in  col- 
loidal substances.  The  question  is,  which  pecul- 
iarities of  the  colloidal  substances  can  make  the 
phenomenon  of  associative  memory  possible.  For 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  experience  of 
physical  chemistry  and  of  the  physiology  of  the 
protoplasm  must  be  combined.  From  the  same 
sources  we  must  expect  the  solution  of  the  other 
fundamental  problems  of  brain  physiology — 
namely,  the  process  of  conduction  of  stimuli." 


MR.  ZANGWILL  ON  ZIONISM. 

IX  a  reciuit  numiier  of  Frank  LvsUt  s  Monthly 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  Israel  Zang- 
will,  entitled  "The  Return  to  Palestine."  It  is 
far  and  away  the  l>est  statement  of  the  aims  and 
aspirations  of  the  authors  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  tells  us  much  that  we  want  to  know, 
and  at  the  same  time  says  nothing  that  is  im- 
material. Mr.  Zangwill  sets  forth  briefly  but 
vigorously  all  the  tragic  details  of  the  utter  fail- 
ure of  all  attempts  to  remecly  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  that  were  associated  either  with  the 
name  of  Rothschild  or  Hirsch,  and  then  upon 
this  foundation  of  universal  failure  he  rears  be- 
fore our  eyes  a  picture  of  what  Zionism  is  to 
accomplish  for  the  Jew'ish  race. 

THE    RETURN    TO    JUDEA. 

Mr.  Zangwill  begins  by  insisting  that  the  Jew- 
ish problem  is  a  very  small  and  manageable  one. 
There  are  only  eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  Jews 
in  the  whole  world  at  the  present  time,  and  Pal- 
estine, with  her  eleven  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory,  could  support  the  whole  multitude. 
From  which  observation  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Zangwill's  ideas  as  to  possible  density  of  popu- 
lation are  based  upon  the  experiences  of  the 
Ghetto  in  the  Middle  Ages  rather  than  on  those 
of  modern  sanitary  reformers.  To  plant  a  thou- 
sand Jews  on  every  square  mile  of  stony  desola- 
tion is  one  way  of  solving  the  Jewish  problem, 
but  not  exactly  the  solution  which  would  com- 
mend itself  to  an  ardent  patriot.  Palestine,  he 
tells  us,  has  gone  to  ruin.  There  are  no  olives 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  fruitful  place  is  a 
walderness.  The  country  around  Jerusalem  is  a 
dreary  stretch  of  stone,  roadless,  hopeless. 

FAILURES    IN    THE    PAST. 

The  Jewish  colonies  which  were  planted  in 
Palestine  have  not  prospered.  Baron  Edmund 
de  Rothschild  subsidized  twenty-four  colonies 
for  years  ;  but  he  could  hardly  make  one  of  them 
pay  its  expenses,  and  he  has  now  transferred 
them  all  to  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association, 
founded  by  Baron  Hirsch.  After  a  w'hole  gen- 
eration of  laborers  and  an  ocean  of  tears,  after 
all  the  work  of  two  millionaires  and  a  host  of 
societies,  there  is  nothing  to  see  for  it  but  the 
pauperization  of  Palestine.  Baron  Hirsch's 
scheme  for  colonizing  Jews  in  the  Xew  World 
has  been  almost  equally  unsuccessful.  In  the 
United  States,  in  the  Argentine,  and  in  Canada, 
the  Hirsch  Fund  Committee  has  to  report  little 
better  than  an  almost  unbroken  record  of  uni- 
versal breakdown.  Failure  after  failure,  mis- 
fortune after  misfortune,  floods  and  droughts  and 
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desertiong, — it  is  a  lieart-breaking  history.  Mil- 
lions flow  into  a  bottomless  gull',  and  tho  Jewish 
misery  is  greater  and  Jewish  honor  less  than 
when  the  Alliance  Universelle  was  started. 

THE    FUTURE    OF    ZIONISM. 

Having  thus  sketched  before  our  eyes  a  pano- 
rama of  universal  desolation  and  dreariest  fail- 
ure, Mr.  Zangwill  introduces  the  hero  of  his 
modern  epic  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Herzl,  who  in 
1887  published  his  *' Der  Judenstaat."  At  that 
time,  Dr.  Herzl  could  hardly  be  called  a  Zionist. 
He  had  an  idea  of  reconstituting  the  Jewish 
state,  but  he  was  quite  willing  to  plant  it  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.  But  since  then  his  scheme 
has  matured  ;  the  annual  congress  is  the  embryo 
of  a  national  parliament,  the  scheme  is  approved 
of  by  the  German  Emperor,  not  disapproved  by 
the  Czar,  favorably  considered  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  worked  for  by  societies  throughout 
Europe,  America,  and  South  Africa,  capitalized 
by  120,000  shareholders,  and  constitutes  the 
greatest  Jewish  movement  since  the  foundation 
of  Christianity.  Yet  it  is  a  poor  man's  move- 
ment, and  it  has  not  yet  accumulated  the$l,- 
250,000  which  it  needs  to  start  operations. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  gone  sufficiently  far  to  have 
good  ground  for  hope  that  it  will  succeed  in  set- 
ting up  a  center  of  Jewish  life  in  tlie  center  of 
the  world,  and  by  concentrating  all  their  labors 
upon  it,  to  make  it  a  magnet  to  the  rest. 

THE    CENTER    OF    THE    WORLD. 

Palestine  is  a  country  without  a  people  ;  the 
Jews  are  a  people  without  a  country.  The  age 
of  electricity  is  upon  us,  and  the  problem  of  Asia. 
Now  or  never  is  Israel's  opportunity.  The  Suez 
Canal  has  brought  the  world  to  the  doorstep  of 
Palestine,  and  Palestine  is  the  center  of  the 
world.  So  joyful,  indeed,  is  Mr.  Zangwill  at  the 
prospect  that  he  is  even  disposed  to  regard  the 
concentration  of  the  Jews  in  the  Russian  Pale  as 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  "Pale,"  he  says,  "may 
only  be  Providence's  way  of  spelling  Palestine." 
The  problem  of  migration  is  practically  limited 
to  crossing  the  Black  Sea.  The  Jews  of  Russia 
are  the  best  in  the  world,  with  the  greatest  poten- 
tiality for  producing  lofty  things — just  because 
they  were  congested  enough  to  have  a  quasi- 
national  existence.  On  every  side  he  sees  signs 
that  Palestine  is  shaking  off  the  slumber  of  ages. 
He  dwells  lovingly  upon  the  numerous  industries 
which  would  make  the  desert  blossom  like  a  rose. 
Among  other  things,  good  hotels  and  tea  gar- 
dens may  makie  Palestine  as  popular  a  resort  as 
Egypt.  Already  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jaffa  are  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  Mr.  Zang- 
will foresees  the  time  when  jerry  building  will  be 


traced  to  Jericho.  Ten  years  ago,  there  were 
practically  no  roads  in  Palestine.  Now  there  is 
even  a  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
twenty  -  two  miles  long.  Jerusalem,  however, 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Zangwill  concludes  his  paper  by  declaring 
that  the  crucial  moment  in  the  long  life  of  Israel 
has  arrived.  Not  to  renationalize  Judea  now  is 
forever  to  denationalize  it. 


IS  PARIS  HEALTHY  ? 

IVJOWADAYS,  so  many  young  people  from 
English  -  speaking  countries  spend  some 
months  of  study  in  Paris  before  taking  up  their 
life-work,  that  a  practical  intei-est  attaches  to  M. 
Strauss'  article  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  entitled 
"The  Hygiene  of  Paris."  He  begins  by  giving 
a  really  terrible  picture  of  what  the  gay  city 
looked  like,  and,  above  all,  smelled  like,  just 
before  the  Revolution.  Reading  this  page,  one 
cannot  wonder  that  the  French  court  preferred 
to  sojourn  at  beautiful,  spacious,  and,  above  all, 
clean  Versailles. 

During  hundreds  of  years,  every  kind  of  dis- 
ease may  be  said  to  have  been  endemic  in  Paris  ; 
the  plague,  the  black  death,  and  smallpox  deci- 
mated whole  quarters  of  the  town.  Not  till  com- 
paratively lately  did  the  Parisian  wake  up  to  a 
sense  of  his  dangers  ;  now,  however,  Paris  may 
claim  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  of  Europe, 
and  the  Public  Hygiene  Department  is  admi- 
rably managed,  one  excellent  sanitary  precaution 
which  might  well  be  copied  in  other  great  towns 
being  the  constant  washing  of  the  pavements 
and  of  the  streets. 

Six  years  ago,  a  noted  scientist  actually  organ- 
ized a  commission  concerning  the  smells  of  Paris, 
and  their  virulence  and  unpleasantness  are  said 
to  have  sensibly  diminished  owing  to  the  wise 
way  in  which  his  recommendations  have  been 
carried  out. 

Most  people  have  heard  of,  and  not  a  few  visit- 
ors to  Paris  have  actually  visited,  the  wonderful 
sewers  which  traverse  the  city  from  end  to 
end.  They  wind  about  over  a  thousand  miles 
of  pipes  and  broad,  lofty  sewers,  and  are  roughly 
divided  into  four  great  sections  ;  and  yet  the 
drainage  system  is  far  from  perfect,  and  there 
are  still  innumerable  old  houses  in  the  more 
populous  quarters  of  the  town  whose  sanitary 
arrangements  leave  everything  to  be  desired. 
This  is  a  point  which  should  be  carefully  looked 
into  before  foreign  art  students  take  up  their 
dwelling  in  an  otherwise  healthy -looking  suite 
of  rooms. 

Again,  probably. few  visitors  to  Paris  are 
aware  that  the  city  still  boasts  of  six  thousand 
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wells  in  constant  use,  and  it  will  never  be  known 
how  far  these  tainted  sources  of  water-supply 
contribult!  to  the  fact  tliat,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  made  by  the  leading;  French  hygieniats, 
typhoid,  and  even  cholera,  is  always  more  or  less 
endemic  in  the  capital.  The  writer  pays  a  groat 
tribute  to  the  London  County  ('ouncil,  and 
would  like  to  see  the  Paris  Municipal  Council 
given  the  same  powers.  Smallpo.x,  once  a  great 
French  scourge,  has  of  late  years  almost  disap- 
peared in  Paris,  though  there  was  a  small  out- 
break of  it  during  the  last  exhibition.  Most 
French  medical  men,  it  may  be  mentioned,  be- 
lieve rather  in  isolation  than  m  vaccination. 


IS  AN  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND  POSSIBLE? 

FROM  a  German  point  of  view,  Major  Hoenig, 
a  German  officer,  in  an  article  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine  for  February  (translated  from  Die 
Woche),  thinks  that  if  an  invasion  of  England 
is  not  possible  now,  it  certainly  will  be  if  Britain 
does  not  look  more  to  her  coast  defenses  ;  but  in 
discussing  the  question  he  seems  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  must  be  France  who  attempts  the 
invasion.  Great  preparations  for  an  invasion 
could  never  be  concealed  from  England.  If  a 
power  builds  a  new  armored  cruiser,  she  knows. 
Also,  Major  Hoenig  remarks  that  for  years  past 
one  of  England's  maxims  has  been  that  her  fleet 
shall  outweigh  those  of  Russia,  Germany,  and 
France  combined.  "That  she  can  accomplish 
this  in  future  seems  almost  impossible." 

THE    DANGER    OF    STARVATION. 

If  England  is  to  face  a  possible  coalition  of 
great  powers,  she  must  alter  the  laws  governing 
enlistment,  alter  the  organization  of  her  home 
troops,  and  have  a  systematic  system  of  coast 
defense.  Only  France  could  attempt  to  land 
enough  troops  ;  and  so  long  as  England  has  not 
this  to  fear,  only  a  coalition  of  France  and  some 
other  power  puts  her  in  danger,  and  at  present 
England  could  diplomatically  avert  such  coali- 
tion. But  should  diplomacy  fail  and  her  fleet 
be  once  defeated,  says  Major  Hoenig,  ' '  England 
stands  like  a  gigantic  fortress  which  need  not  be 
attacked  from  without,  because  she  carries  death 
within  herself,  in  the  form  of  grim  starvation, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  beat  down  all  her 
pow^ers  of  resistance.  England  must  therefore 
prepare  herself  to  oppose  invasion  of  her  shores 
to  the  utmost,  and  in  case  she  is  unable  to  pre- 
vent this,  must  be  prepared  to  quickly  expel  the 
invaders.  The  present  coast  defenses  and  the 
army  organization  of  to-day  do  not  give  much 
promise  of  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  de- 
sired by  her  sons. " 


DISTURBED  IRELAND. 

MR.  T.  W.  RlJrfSELL,  M.P.,  contributes  to 
the  Ncxo  Liberal  Review  a  pajjer  on  "  Dis- 
t\irl)od  Ir(;land,"  in  which  he  takes  a  very  gloomy 
view  of  the  situation.  He  says  that  England  is 
rapidly  approaching  one  of  those  grave  crises 
which  ever  and  anon  shaken  tilings  to  tluiir  foun- 
dation in  Ireland.  He  points  out  that  since  1.SG8 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  governing  class  has  been 
disestablished  and  disendowed.  Before  that  year, 
Ireland  was  governed  by  its  Protestant  landlord 
garrison.  First  by  one  measure  of  reform  and 
then  by  another,  every  cartridge  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  bandoliers  of  the  garrison,  which 
is  now  as  powerless  as  it  was  once  all-powerful. 
England  is  dealing  with  an  absolutely  crimeless 
country.  White  gloves  are  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
blank  calenders  are  repoited  all  over  tlie  country. 
Yet  boycotting  is  widespread  and  intimidation  is 
rampant.  A  conspiracy  to  boycott  is  punishable, 
but  boycotting  is  not  in  itself  an  offense.  Hence, 
the  great  part  of  tlie  country  has  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  United  Irish  League. 

Boycotting  and  intimidation  have  been  reduced 
to  a  science,  and  the  position  is  the  more  difficult 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  government  is  no 
longer  supported  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
The  Irish  landlords  are  dissatisfied,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Protestant  farmers  in  the  north  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  present  land  sys- 
tem must  end,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  is  face  to  face 
with  a  great  national  demand  for  the  expropria- 
tion of  the  landlords.  "What  is  the  sense," 
says. Mr.  Russell,  "of  defying  Irish  opinion  ?  " 


CRIME  AND  FINGER-PRINTS. 

THERE  is  a  curious  article  in  CasselVs  Maga- 
zine by  Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  on  "Crime 
and  the  Finger-Print,"  describing  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Francis  Galton's  system  of  identifying 
criminals  by  their  finger-prints,  taken  by  India 
ink  on  white  foolscap,  as  superseding  the  Ber- 
tillon  anthroporaetrical  system  of  identifying 
them  by  measuring  certain  portions  of  the  frame- 
work, which  in  the  adult  do  not  change.  Mr. 
Galton  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
chance  of  two  finger-prints  being  identical  is  less 
than  one  in  64,000,000,000.      He  savs  : 

"  If,  then,  in  using  the  finger-print  as  a  means 
of  identification,  two  such  prints  are  compared 
and  are  found  to  be  identical,  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained '  that  they  are  prints  of  the  same  finger 
of  the  same  person  ;  if  they  differ,  the  inference 
is  equally  certain  that  they  are  made  by  different 
fingers.  The  prints  of  one  finger,  if  clearly 
taken,  are,  therefore,  enough  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  identity  or  non- identity,  and  if  the  prints 
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of  three  or  more  fingers  be  taken  and  compared, 
all  possibility  of  error  is  absolutely  eliminated.'  " 

The  lines  and  patterns  of  the  linger-prints  are 
found  to  be  more  enduring  than  anything  else  in 
the  body.  From  early  infancy  to  extreme  old 
age  they  never  vary  ;  not  death  itself,  nothing 
but  decomposition  of  the  skin,  or,  of  course,  an 
accident,  can  destroy  them. 

As  the  result  of  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  Bertillon  and  Galton  systems,  the  prov- 
ince of  Bengal  has  adopted  the  latter,  as  being 
surer,  less  costly,  and  more  simple. 

GERMAN  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

IN  the  second  January  number  of  the  Nouvelh 
Revue,  M.  Raffalovich  tells  something  of  the 
trials  and  difficulties  which  beset  the  German 
housewife  when  anxious  to  provide  herself  witli 
a  servant  or  with  servants.  In  Prussia,  in  old 
days,  a  domestic  servant  was  more  or  less  a  slave, 
and  as  such  was  regarded  by  her  master  and 
mistress.  This  is  probably  tlie  reason  why  so 
many  young.  German  girls  prefer  to  work  in  fac- 
tories or  in  shops  rather  than  enter  domestic  ser- 
vice. A  Berlin  official  has  been  making  elaborate 
inquiries  concerning  the  whole  servant  question  ; 
he  discovered  that  six  years  ago  there  were  sixty- 
one  thousand  womeii  servants  in  Berlin  alone. 
More  recently,  he  managed  to  circulate  in  every 
household  a  number  of  cards,  on  which  the  ser- 
vants belonging  to  the  establishment  were  begged 
to  state  their  names,  how  long  they  had  been  in 
service,  their  wages,  what  time  they  rose  in  the 
morning  and  v/ent  to  bed  at  night,  and  so  on. 
At  the  same  time,  he  addressed  very  similar 
questions,  but,  -of  course,  phrased  somewhat  dif- 
ferently, to  the  heads  of  households  concerning 
their  servants.  Six  hundred  and  forty-six  domes- 
tics answered,  only  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
heads  of  households  took  the  same  trouble,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  cards  were  returned  filled 
in  in  an  offensive  and  foolish  manner. 

Every  German  domestic  servant  is  compelled, 
on  going  to  service,  to  procure  a  little  book  which 
is  given  to  them  by  the  police,  and  of  which  a 
page  is  signed  or  filled  up  by  each  successive 
master  or  mistress.  It  has  often  been  suggested 
that  this  plan  should  be  adopted  in  other  coun- 
tries, for  it  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  a  ser- 
vant to  obtain  a  good  place  under  false  pretenses. 
The  employer  of  the  German  domestic  servant 
owes  his  servant  certain  duties  which  have  been 
fixed  by  law  ;  he  is  bound  to  see  that  each  of  his 
domestics  is  well  fed  and  properly  bedded,  and 


he  is  even  supposed  to  keep  an  eye  on  their  gen- 
eral morality  and  the  practice  of  their  religion. 
Any  employer  who  does  not  conform  to  this  law 
can  be  sued  for  damages,  l)ut  it  very  rarely  hap- 
pens that  a  servant  brings  such  a  case  into  court. 
The  German  Empress  is  known  to  take  the  very 
deepest  interest  in  the  whole  domestic  question, 
and  she  herself  decorates  with  a  gold  cross  any 
servant  who  has  remained  in  the  same  family  for 
forty  years  and  upward  ;  and,  following  this  good 
example,  the  municipality  of  Berlin  also  offers  a 
certain  number  of  money  rewards  to  good  ser- 
vants. The  Berlin  housewife  is  always  looking 
out  for  a  country  girl,  and  she  much  pi-efers  find- 
ing such,  even  if  utterly  untaught,  rather  than 
taking  an  experienced  servant.  Most  German 
servants  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
the  age  of  cooks  is  on  an  average  greater.  The 
German  mistress  expects  her  servant  to  rise  early 
and  work  late.  Several  cases  h^ve  been  authen- 
ticated where  the  general  servant  was  expected 
actually  to  work  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  According  to  a  saying  current  among 
Berlin  domestics,  there  are  laws  to  protect  ani- 
mals, but  there  are  none  to  protect  servants. 

As  to  the'  wage  question,  wages  are  very  much 
lower  in  Germany  than  they  are  in  England  or 
in  France.  It  rarely  happens  that  even  a  very 
good  general  servant  receives  more  than  $70  or 
$75  a  year  ;  in  fact,  that  may  be  considered  the 
highest  wages  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
usual  to  give  each  .servant  a  handsome  present  at 
Christmas  ;  this  present  is  fixed  by  mutual  ar- 
rangement when  the  servant  is  engaged,  and  it 
may  vary  from  as  much  as  $5  to  $20. 

THE    TIPPING    QUESTION. 

In  Germany,  what  may  be  called  the  old-fash- 
ioned tipping  question  is  still  in  full  swing.  When 
a  couple  go  and  spend  a  social  evening  with  their 
friends,  they  do  not  leave  the  house  without  giv- 
ing the  servant  who  shows  them  out  a  present ; 
and  this,  of  course,  makes  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  the  wages  of  the  latter.  Then,  as  in 
France,  it  is  recognized  that  the  servants  receive 
on  all  household  orders  5  per  cent.  —  roughly 
speaking,  a  halfpenny  out  of  every  tenpence. 
The  worst  point  about  the  life  of  the  German 
servant,  according  to  M.  Raffalovich,  is  the  great 
discomfort  -of  the  sleeping  arrangements.  In- 
credible as  it  will  appear  to  all  English-speaking 
folk,  it  is  quite  usual  for  the  servants  in  a  Ger- 
man house  to  sleep  in  the  hallways,  in  the  bath- 
room, and  even  in  the  kitchens. 
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THE    PERIODICALS    REVIEWED. 


HARPERS  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  March  Htirpcr'it  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Carl  Snyder's  article  entitled  '•  Measurements  of 
Science"  to  quote  from  among  the  "'Leadiuf;  Articles  of 
the  Month." 

There  is  an  excellent  travel  sketch  hy  Mr.  Alfred 
Stead — "  Korea  and  Her  Emperor."  Tlu>  Emperor  now 
lives  in  the  new  palace  at  Seoul,  "a  drab-colored,  even 
sea  of  thatched  roofs  held  within  bounds  by  tall  gray 
walls."  Tlie  .\merican  and  British  lej^ations  are  al- 
most within  the  palace  inclosure.  Every  now  and 
then,  Mr.  Stead  says,  "the  Enn)eror  sends  notes  to  the 
American  and  Hritish  ministers  politely  inquiring  when 
they  are  going  to  move  out  into  other  quarters,  because 
he  does  not  wish  their  presence  so  near  the  palace. 
They  answer  equally  politely  that  they  were  there  when 
he  came  to  this  palace,  so  it  is  for  him  to  move  if  he  is 
not  comfortable,  and  the  legations  remain."  Li  Hsi,  the 
Emperor,  is  in  the  habit  of  retiring  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  about  the  time  his  people  wake  up.  Mr. 
Stead  gives  a  highly  picturesque  account  of  the  Em- 
peror's life  and  habits,  and  of  an  interview  with  him. 

Mr.  H.  \V.  Hoare  writes  on  "The  Lineage  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,"  tracing  the  various  steps  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Book  from  the  time  of  the  venerable  Bede  to 
the  Bible  of  King  James,  which  has  won  its  place  by  its 
irresistible  superiority.  "In  other  respects,  our  debt  to 
King  James  may  not  be  great ;  but  in  the  hi.storyof  the 
English  Bible  he  stands  out  as  the  energetic,  sagacious, 
and  wiile-miuded  promoter  of  an  euterprise  not  un- 
worthy of  the  nation." 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Osborn  describes  the  work  in  marine 
biology  at  Woods  HoU  under  the  title  "A  Seashore 
Laboratory,"  and  Marcus  Reed,  in  "Invisible  Beauty," 
shows  from  reproductions  of  minute  microscopic  forms 
how  surely  symmetry  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  ar- 
tistic sense  in  its  most  elementary  and  inarticulate  form. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  March  Century  has  a  very  complete  aecount 
of  the  actual  events  of  Mr.  Marconi's  epoch- 
making  experiments  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  by 
P.  T.  McGrath,  the  editor  of  a  St.  John's  paper,  who 
liad  interviews  twice  a  day  with  Mr.  Marconi  during  the 
three  weeks  of  the  latter's  stay  in  St.  John's.  Mr.  Mc- 
Grath recites  with  further  detail  the  main  features  of 
the  experiments  which  were  described  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  He  adds  the  following 
interesting  digest  of  Mr.  Marconi's  conclusions,  given  to 
him  by  the  inventor  himself :  The  wireless  agency  is 
most  effective  over  marine  areas.  Over  low-lying  coun- 
try, two-thirds  of  the  sea  distance  can  be  reached,  but 
over  average  hills  the  potency  of  the  vibrations  is  reduced 
by  one-half.  The  vibrations  reach  farther  in  fog  than  in 
fine  weather.  Atmospheric  conditions  do  not  seriously 
affect  them  ;  electrical  disturbances  ai-e  their  only  foe. 
A  pole  200  feet  high  gives  the  best  results.  A  horizontal 
wire  is  of  no  value,  nor  is  it  an  advantage  to  .set  up  the 
pole  or  kite  on  a  high  hill.  It  is  a  disadvantage  that 
ocean  steamships  have  masts  only  120  feet  high,  this 
limiting  the  range  to  about  100  miles.    The  curvature 


of  the, earth  makes  no  interference.  The  Cunarders 
now  take,  in  toll  fi>r  pa-ssengers'  nu'.s.sage.s,  $2.50  a  trip  at 
ten  cents  a  word,  the  dispatches  t>eiug  sent  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  shore. 

Another  article  of  scientific  interest  in  this  issue  is  an 
account  by  Prof.  Albert  P.  Matthews  of  his  remarkable 
experiments  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  "The 
Nature  of  the  Nerve  Impulse,"  which  are  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Carl  Stiyder's  article  in  anollier  nuigazine,  and 
quoted  from  by  us  in  another  department  of  this  issue 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  An  article  of  exceptional 
interest  to  lovers  of  Stevenson  is  Mrs.  Strong's  "In 
Samoa  with  Stevenson,"  the  most  authentic  and  de- 
tailed account  of  tiie  novelist's  life  on  the  Island  of 
Beauty  that  has  appeared. 

Mr.  Francis  II.  Nichols  describes  "A  Marionette 
Theater  in  New  York,"  an  institution  wedged  in  be- 
tween two  tenements  in  the  dense  center  of  New  York's 
Italian  colony  ;  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  late  Bishop 
Whipple,  of  Minne.sota;  a  vivid  chapter  from  "The 
Old  Regime  in  the  Southwest,"  by  Albert  E.  Hj-de; 
"  Personal  Recollections  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,"  by 
W.  G.  McCabe,  and  several  amusing  contributions  to 
the  Century's  "  Year  of  American  Humor"  series. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

IN  the  March  Scribncr's,  Ur.  Daniel  C.  Gilman  tells 
the  story  of  "The  Launching  of  a  L'niversity,''  his 
own  launching  of  the  famous  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, at  Baltimore,  the  first  real  university  in  the  New 
"World,  of  which  he  was  not  only  the  builder,  but  the 
first  president,  as  well,  during  twenty-five  years.  Dr. 
Gilman  shows  from  his  own  e.xperience  how  scanty  was 
the  opportunity,  a  generation  ago,  for  an  American 
graduate  to  pursue  a  post-graduate  course.  When  Dr. 
Gilman  was  called  by  the  trustees  of  the  new  educa- 
tional institution  projected  in  Baltimore  in  18T3,  he 
found  them  men  of  broad  ideas,  who  quickly  agreed 
with  him  in  the  aim  to  found  an  institution  on  a  broad 
and  at  least  a  national  basis.  He  was  encouraged  to 
travel  and  study  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
Old  World,  and  he  brought  back  the  best  ideals  of  the 
German  and  English  universities.  Wliat  a  rare  captain 
the  trustees  had  found  for  the  new  enterprise  is  .shown 
bj'  the  fact  that  Dr.  Gilman's  first  professors  included 
such  meu  as  Rem.sen,  Gildersleeve,  Sylvester,  Rowland, 
Morris,  and  Martin.  Dr.  Gilman  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  the  condemnation  which  some  of  his  best 
but  most  orthodo.x  friends  visited  upon  him  for  bring- 
ing Huxley  to  lecture  at  the  Johns  Hopkins. 

A  possible  crisis  in  the  world's  commerce. 

Mr.  Brooks  Adams  contributes  a  paper  on  "War  and 
Economic  Competition,"  in  which  he  traces  the  efforts 
of  the  ancient  societies  to  readjust  them.selves,  through 
panics,  wars,  and  revolutions,  after  their  equilibriums 
had  become  impaired,  with  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
some  possibilities  of  the  present  startling  swings  of  the 
international  economic  pendulum.  About  five  years 
ago,  American  mines  began  underselling  European 
mines,  and  American  industries  European  industries. 
"  Russia  has  attempted  to  overcome  the  barrier  of  Cen- 
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tral  Asia,  and  has  failed.  It  is  certain  that  within  no 
uieaMirahle  tinn-  can  freights  across  Siberia  compete 
with  freijilits  across  America,  or  bj-  sea.  Tlicrefore,  the 
mass  of  tiie  two  eastern  continents  may  divide  some- 
where near  tiie  Pamirs,  and  the  several  meml)ers  may 
gravitate  toward  a  preponderating  reservoir  of  energy 
collecting  witliin  the  United  States.  Then  traffic,  in- 
stead of  moving  from  east  to  west,  wonld  separate,  like 
the  rivers  on  the  table-land  of  Turkestan,  and  flow  in 
opposite  directions,  both  east  and  west,  to  meet  at  the 
heart  of  a  universal  economic  sjTjtem  in  the  western 
continent.  Such  events,  should  they  occur,  would  be  un- 
precedented, and  their  effects,  consequently,  transcend 
the  bounds  of  rational  conjecture.  A  stal)le  equilib- 
rium might  be  attained,  or  disintegration  might  ensue. 
Nobody  can  form  an  opinion.  This  much,  however, 
may,  perhaps,  be  hazarded.  Reasoning  from  history, 
the  shock  to  existing  institutions  and  nationalities 
would  probably  approximate  in  severity  any  crisis 
through  which  civilization  has  passed,  not  even  exclud- 
ing the  Fall  of  Rome." 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  a  short  story  with  a 
bulldog  for  the  hero  telling  it  in  the  first  person.  A 
travel  sketch  of  much  interest  to  readers  of  aesthetic 
.sensibilities  is  presented  in  Edith  Wharton's  "The 
Sanctuaries  of  the  Pennine  Alps,"  with  Peixotto's 
charming  drawings.  The  Thames,  seething  with  life 
and  business,  is  well  described  in  the  opening  article 
by  John  Corbin,  "The  Heart  of  England." 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted,  among  the  "Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month,"  from  the  article  in  the  March 
McClure's  by  Mr.  Carl  Snyder  describing  Dr.  Loeb's 
and  Dr.  Mathews'  researches  in  the  life  principle  at 
Chicago. 

DR.   DOYLE  AS  APOLOGIST  FOR  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  writes  on  "Conan  Doyle's  Work  of 
Love,"  giving  a  summary  of  the  novelist's  recent  pub- 
lic tract  in  defense  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Boer  war. 
Dr.  Doyle's  book  is  a  bulky  one,  and  he  leaves  no  means 
untried  to  prove  that  England  had  a  right  to  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Orange  Free  State  anyhow,  whether  the 
Boers  had  been  justified  or  not  in  the  contention  which 
was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  war.  Dr.  Doyle  ends  his 
defense  of  farm-burning  by  the  general  comment  that 
"  guerrilla  warfare  cannot  enjoy  all  its  own  advantages 
and  feel  none  of  its  own  defects."  The  concentration 
camps  are  apologized  for,  of  course,  and  the  statement 
is  made  that  British  refugees  from  Johannesburg  have 
been  just  as  miserable  as  the  Boers  in  the  concentration 
camps,  though  how  this  affects  the  question  is  not  ex- 
plained. Dr.  Doyle  accounts  for  the  terrible  mortality 
by  the  habits  of  life  of  the  Boer  prisoners.  In  general. 
Dr.  Doyle  shows  that  every  accusation  made  against 
the  British  would  not  have  been  made  if  the  Boers  did 
not  persist  in  fighting. 

THE  LATE  HENRY  BERGH. 

There  is  a  very  readable  sketch  of  Mr.  Henry  Bergh, 
the  organizer,  in  New  York,  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  written  by  Clara  Morris, 
the  actress.  She  likens  Mr.  Bergh  to  Don  Quixote.  Miss 
Morris  gives  a  number  of  instances  of  Mr.  Bergh's  per- 
sonal intervention  in  behalf  of  maltreated  animals,  and 
expresses  the  greatest  adnuration  for  the  work  of  a  man 


who  was  willing  to  face  a  nation's  ridicule,  who  had 
bent  the  Legislature  to  his  will,  and  "  vas  educating  a 
jieople  to  serve  (Jod  and  tiiemselves  l)y  gi-anting  mercy 
to  the  dumbly  suH'ering  creatures  aljout  them."  Miss 
Morris  de.scribes  Bergh  as  a  cool,  calm  man,  who  had 
no  love  for  horses,  and  who  actually  disliked  dogs.  He 
was  .simply  "a  healthy,  clean-living  man,  whose  perfect 
self-control  showed  steady  nerves  tliat  did  not  shrink 
sickeningly  from  sights  of  physical  pain  ;  therefore,  he 
was  not  moved  by  self-pity  or  hysterical  sympathy. 
One  can  only  conclude  that  he  was  born  for  his  work." 
Tliere  is  a  charming  "Next  to  the  Ground"  essay  by 
Martha  McCuUoch  Williams  which  deals  with  the  cow 
as  she  is  .seen  in  the  farm  pasture  and  the  farm  stable ; 
and  another  contribution  in  the  field  of  natural  history 
is  Mr.  William  Davenport  Hulbert's  life  history  of  the 
lyux. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  March  CosmopoUUin  cotitains  a  character 
sketch  of  the  late  Benjamin  Harrison  by  Mr. 
William  Allen  White.  Mr.  White  thinks  the  great 
distinction  which  Benjamin  Harrison  had  as  a  states- 
man was  his  culture  and  knowledge.  He  was  a  very 
widely  read  man,  something  unknown  in  the  average 
American  politician  ;  and  Harrison  was,  too,  fully  ac- 
quainted with  his  America.  He  knew  its  literary  side  as 
well  as  its  political  side,  knew  what  aspirations  were 
moving  people,  what  movements  were  current  in  Ameri- 
can art,  what  .scientists  were  striving  for.  When  he  re- 
tired to  private  life,  he  merely  relinquished  one  routine 
of  duty  for  another.  Mr.  White  says  that  Harrison 
was  but  little  concerned  over  his  political  defeat,  which 
did  not  change  his  views  of  life  in  the  least,  much  le.ss 
his  character. 

MR.   J.   J.   HILL'S  VERSATILITY. 

In  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  Mr. 
Elbert  Hubbard,  of  East  Auroran  fame,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  James  J.  Hill  is  the  strongest  personality 
in  America,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  meeting  with 
Mr.  Hill  to  show  how  the  great  railroad  man  could 
easily  more  than  hold  his  own  in  discu.ssions  of  art 
matters  and  music  themes  with  one  who  made  aesthetics 
his  profession. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  FIRST  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

The  chapter  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  life  is  contrib- 
uted, this  month,  by  Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  who  describes 
the  President's  first  public  service,  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  was  elected  an  Assemblyman  and  sent 
up  to  Albany  to  tackle  the  veteran  "Jake"  Hess.  Mr. 
Ralph  says  that  in  spite  of  the  smile  that  the  old-timers 
gave  over  the  appearance  of  another  "silk-stocking," 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  before  many  months  the  un- 
disputed leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House. 

BACON  AND   SHAKESPEARE  AGAIN. 

Mr.  Garrett  P.  Serviss  gives  an  account  of  "The  New 
Shakespeare-Bacon  Controversy,"  aroused  by  Mrs. 
Gallup's  book  and  Mr.  Mallock's  support  of  that 
lady's  theories.  Mrs.  Gallup  thinks  she  has  discov- 
ered a  cipher  based  upon  the  use  of  two  slightly  dif- 
ferent fonts  of  type  ;  that  this  cipher  is  u.sed,  not  only 
in  the  Shakespeare  plays,  but  in  the  works  published 
under  Bacon's  own  name,  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
books  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  According  to  Mrs. 
Gallup,  there  runs  through  all  these  works  a  story 
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composed  by  Francis  Bacon,  in  which  he  says  that  he  was 
the  sou  of  Qiucn  Klizalu-th  by  tho  Karl  of  Leicester, 
to  wlioni  site  was  secretly  married  in  tiie  Tower  of 
Loniion.  Mr.  Serviss  gives  a  painstaking  explanation 
of  the  alleged  cipher  and  how  it  works  ont  in  the 
"revelatiohs." 

Cassava,  a  new  footl  plant  coming  under  extensive 
cultivation  in  the  South,  is  described  by  C'oudict  Pack- 
ard. This  plant  is  said  to  furnish  a  larger  amount  of 
starch  per  acre  than  any  other  vegetable  or  grain.  It 
is  an  excellent  cattle-food. 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

SM.  WILLIAMS  writes  in  the  March  Munscy's  on 
.  Siberia  of  to-day,  under  the  title  "The  New 
California."  He  says  the  severity  of  winter  is  miti- 
gated by  the  clearness  and  dryness  of  the  air,  that  con- 
sumption is  unknown,  and  diseases  that  of  the  lungs  are 
rare.  Vladivostok,  the  mildest  place  in  Siberia,  is  in  a 
latitude  equivalent  to  that  of  Boston,  and  yet  its  harbor 
is  frozen  five  feet  thick  for  two  months  of  every  year. 
Almost  the  entire  cultivable  zone  has  a  January  ther- 
mometer of  from  10  to  20  degrees  below  zero,  and  a  July 
thermometer  of  from  60  to  70  degrees  above. 

PRACTICAL  FORESTRY   IN  GERMANT. 

"A  Practical  Forester"  tells,  apropos  of  the  growing 
attention  in  this  country  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
our  forest  wealth,  of  the  conditions  in  Europe,  and  es- 
pecijilly  of  the  care  taken  of  the  national  forests  in 
Germany.  The  German  forest  official  has  to  pass 
seven,  eight,  or  more  years  in  probationary  work  be- 
fore he  can  be  a  candidate  for  the  lowest  of  the  ap- 
pointments to  the  administrative  stafif.  The  ideal 
German  forest  consists  of  a  series  of  plantation  blocks 
corresponding  in  their  ages  to  the  number  of  years  in 
the  rotation.  Thus,  if  the  trees  are  grown  on  a  rota- 
tion of  one  hundred  years,  the  block  of  plantation 
which  has  just  attained  that  age  is  felled,  and  the  area 
is  immediately  planted  again.  Where  the  soil  does 
not  materially  vary  the  age,  classes  are  of  equal  size, 
and  consist  of  a  series  of  woods  ranging  from  plants  of 
a  twelvemonth's  growth  to  mature  trees  of  a  hundred 
j^ears.  By  this  simple  arrangement,  a  well-managed 
forest  never  grows  less,  though  trees  are  felled  in  it 
every  year. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  TERRACE. 

"  A  British  Member  of  Parliament "  writes  of  "  The 
Women  of  the  Terrace  "—the  ladies  who  do  the  work  of 
the  professional  female  lobbyist  as  we  know  her  ;  the 
latter  is  unknown  in  England.  The  Terrace  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  an  uncovered  stone  esplanade 
along  the  river  sideof  the  Parliament  buildings.  Here 
the  ladies  of  fashion  gather  for  afternoon  teas  and  for 
the  political  work  which  may  interest  them.  This 
writer  .says  that  the  most  energetic  of  all  the  English 
women  in  politics,  and  he  discusses  a  number  of  them 
by  name,  is  Mrs.  Asquith,  the  wife  of  the  last  Liberal 
secretary  for  home  affairs. 

There  are  a  number  of  short  sketches  of  "The  Strong 
Men  of  Itah,"  the  true  story  of  "The  Massacre  of  Glen- 
coe  "  is  published  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Mr.  L.  L. 
Driggs  writes  on  "  The  Secret  of  Our  Naval  Strength," 
which  he  finds  to  be  our  abundant  supplies  of  the  best 
rapid-fire  guns. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  March  Lnilicif'  llainc  Jnurntil,  .Mr.  William 
Perrine  tells  of  "The Sexton  Who  Kuied  New  York 
Society."  Sexton  Brown,  of  (irace  Church,  on  Broad- 
way, wa,s  one  of  tlie  most  famous  .nen  in  New  York  a 
couple  of  generations  ago.  He  became  a  social  power 
owing  to  his  courtly  manners,  his  marvelous  expert- 
ne.ss  in  social  rites,  and  bis  miraculous  ac(|uaintaQce 
with  affairs  of  society. 

Neltje  Blanchan  shows  "  How  to  Encourage  the  Birds 
to  Come,"  with  various  devices  which  will  provide  homes 
and  drinking-places  for  the  desirable  feathered  neigh- 
bors of  our  homes. 

Mr.  Edward  Bok,  on  his  editorial  page,  argues  for 
more  courage  in  the  American  woman,  the  one  thing, 
he  thinks,  that  she  needs. 

"  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  what  the  American 
woman  needs  more  to-day  than  anything  el.se  is  courage. 
She  has  wit,  cleverness,  grace,  beauty,  and  all  that,  and 
in  these  attributes  she  excels.  But,  gloss  it  over  as  we 
may,  she  lacks  the  courage  to  deal  honestly  with  her- 
self. She  means  to  be  honest  :  no  one  will  deny  that. 
But  she  is  not.  If  she  were,  she  would  not  be  following 
the  superficial  life  which  she  does  to-day.  She  would 
not  be  doing  one-half  the  unprofitable  things  in  which 
she  is  wasting  her  energies  and  talents  to-day.  Her 
home  would  not  be  clogged  up  with  useless  bric-k-brac 
which  occupies  her  time  to  look  after  or  superintend. 
She  would  be  even  a  better-dressed  woman  than  she  i.s, 
because  she  would  dress  with  an  eye  single  to  whether 
a  style  was  becoming  to  her,  and  not  because  it  was  the 
'latest  thing.'  The  American  woman  is  so  clever  that 
she  is  regarded  as  a  well-dressed  creature,  not  becau.se 
of  herself,  but  in  spite  of  herself." 

Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  has  a  budget  of  "  Lit- 
erary Talks,"  Frank  R.  Stockton  an  amusing  story, 
"My  Balloon  Hunt,"  which  will  be  especially  appre- 
ciated by  the  admirers  of  "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,"  and 
there  are  a  number  of  other  hand.somely  illustrated 
features  particularly  conceived  for  womankind. 
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OUTING"  for  March  shows  continued  improve- 
ment in  its  pictorial  and  typographical  qual- 
ities, to  keep  pace  with  the  excellent  progre.ss  Mr. 
Caspar  Whitney  has  been  making  in  its  editorial  man- 
agement. It  has  come  to  be  a  magazine  of  sjxjrt  and 
outdoor  life  of  which  the  country  may  well  be  proud. 

In  this  March  number,  Mr.  Tappan  Adney  tells  of 
"  The  Indian  Hunter  of  the  Far  Northwest,"  the  red 
man  who  pursues  game  on  the  road  to  the  Klondike. 
Mr.  Adney's  story  of  how  the  Indians  round  up  the 
moose  in  the  snow  and  shoot  them  down  is  explanation 
enough  of  the  increasing  rumors  of  the  extinction  of 
Alaskan  big  game. 

Mr.  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  calls  his  essay  on  snow- 
shoeing  "  The  Webbed  Feet  of  the  North."  He  says 
that  fifteen  thousand  pairs  of  snowshoes  went  out  last 
year  from  the  one  little  village  of  Lorette,  the  home  of 
the  Hurons,  about  t«n  miles  north  of  Quebec. 

NO  PROTECTION  FOR  THE  BIG  GAME  OF  AFRICA. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman,  in  the  course  of  a  second 
chapter  on  "The  Growth  of  Game-Preserving,"  gives 
some  intere.sting  details  of  the  attempts  to  prevent  the 
ab.solute  extermination   of    the  big  game  of  Africa. 
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About  six  years  ago,  a  nuinlH- r  of  cosmopolitan  sports- 
men and  naturalists  fornjed  tiiemselves  into  an  African 
game-preservation  society,  and  with  the  aid  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  obtained  control  of  aiiout  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  wild  laud  in  .Mashoiuilaiid  ;  but  the  South 
African  troubles  prevented  them  from  carrying  out 
their  purpose  of  a  huge  game  refuge,  and  the  work  of 
extermination  went  on.  In  I'.KX),  there  was  a  convention 
in  London  between  representatives  of  the  various  Euro- 
pean governments,  and  an  agreement  was  made  to  en- 
force certain  protective  measures.  These  measures  are 
being  enforced  with  varying  degrees  of  rigidity  at 
present.  A  sample  of  them  is  shown  in  the  require- 
ments of  a  sportsman's  license  in  British  Africa.  If  a 
man  wishes  to  kill  big  game  in  this  region,  he  must  pay 
$250,  for  which  he  has  the  privilege  of  slaying  two  male 
elephants,  two  rhinos,  ten  hippos,  two  zebras,  and  a 
given  number  of  antelope.  The  commissioner  of  the 
district  is  entitled  to  search  caravans  and  outfits  and 
impose  penalties.  It  is  forbidden  now  to  kill  giraffes 
in  Uganda  ;  and  in  that  country,  too,  there  have  been 
created  three  large  game  preserves  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  sanctuaries  for  the  hunted  animals. 


COUNTRY  LIFE. 

THE  March  number  of  Country  Life  comes  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  magnificent  half-tone  pictures  of 
subjects  in  the  field  of  the  new  magazine.  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts  opens  the  number  with  a  talk  on  "The  Ani- 
mals of  the  Farm,"  showing  what  they  mean  to  the  de- 
veloping boy  and  girl,  and  their  importance  in  country 
life  and  in  the  farmer's  economy.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Brooks  describes  the  famotis  country-seat  of  Mrs. 
"Jack"  Gardner  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  under  the  title 
"A  New  England  Garden  Home." 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  TRAPPER. 

A  wilder  phase  of  nature  is  treated  in  Mr.  Dugmore's 
account  of  the  hardships  and  rewards  of  the  fur  hunter 
in  snowy  Canada^  and  in  the  wonderful  pictures  of 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  trapper.  Mr.  Dugmore's  trapn 
per,  he  says,  finds  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars'  worth  of 
furs  on  an  average  trip  along  his  line  of  traps,  these 
being  visited  about  once  every  two  weeks  during  the 
season,  which  lasts  from  September  or  October  until 
March  or  April.  The  season  ended,  the  trapper  goes  to 
his  farm  ;  if  not,  he  usually  remains  in  the  woods  and 
acts  a»  guide  to  the  stray  sportsman  who  chances  to 
visit  the  district. 

THE  MAPLE-SUGAR  FARMER. 

Mr.  W.  F.  McClure  describes  the  industry  of  maple- 
siigar  making,  a  product  which  reaches  over  a  million 
dollars  in  a  single  season  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  most  rapid  cash  crop  the  farmer  has,  and  even  one 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  maple  trees  makes  him  an 
important  business  man  during  the  month  or  six  weeks 
of  the  sugar-making  season. 

Minnie  J.  Reynolds  writes  of  "The  Passing  of  the 
Blacktail,"  and  of  the  last  stronghold  of  this  tribe  of 
deer  in  two  counties  of  northwestern  Colorado.  There 
are  various  articles  of  practical  utility  to  country- 
dwelling  folk, — "Common  Sense  in  the  Poultry  Yard," 
"How  to  Make  a  Garden,"  "A  Crop  of  Lettuce,"  and 
"Transplanting  Trees  and  Bushes."  An  article  on 
"The  Flight  of  the  Osprey"  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs of  birds  in  actual  flight. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

THE  World's  Work  contains  an  elaborate  article, 
with  a  great  number  of  illu.stratious,  on  "The 
Wonders  of  the  American  Desert,"  by  Mr.  Robert  T. 
Hill.  While  there  are  brooks  and  rivers  rising  in  the 
larger  mountains  of  our  great  de.sert,  no  water  ever 
runs  from  it  into  the  sea,  as  the  .sands  swallow  up  every 
drop  which  is  not  evaporated  by  sun  and  wind.  The 
maximum  rainfall  is  le.ssthan  fifteen  inches  per  annum, 
and  does  not  average  more  than  six  to  ten  inches.  In 
such  places  as  Death  Valley  and  the  Yuma  Desert,  it  is 
less  than  five  inches,  these  two  spots  being  perhaps  the 
driest  in  the  known  world.  This  writer  attempts  to 
correct  an  idea  suggested  by  the  promoters  of  irriga- 
tion schemes  that  the  chief  possibility  of  the  American 
Desert  is  agricultural,  and  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  it  can  be  cultivated  by  irrigation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  desert  has  been  to  a  large  extent  already  re- 
claimed by  an  energetic  people  who  have  a  wealth 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Union, 
amounting  to  about  two  thousand  dollars  per  capita. 
For  the  future,  industrial  progress  is  the  thing  to  be 
hoped  for. 

AN  ASTRONOMER  AT  WORK. 

Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See  describes  "  A  Night's  Work  of  an 
Astronomer,"  and  his  experiences  in  carrying  on  as- 
tronomical work  in  Mexico.  So  fascinating  is  the 
work  of  discovering,  mapping,  and  measuring  stars 
under  the  perfect  conditions  which  Professor  See  and 
his  staff  found  in  the  high  latitude  and  clear  skies  of 
Mexico  that,  he  tells  us,  sleep  was  absolutely  neg- 
lected and  forgotten  for  six  weeks,  so  far  as  the  night 
was  concerned,  this  being  the  dry  season,  with  the  sky 
always  clear.  In  five  seconds  after  a  star  was  sighted, 
it  would  be  examined,  and  pronounced  double  or  sin- 
gle, and  the  next  called  for.  When  a  double  star  was 
found,  about  two  minutes  would  be  required  to  meas- 
ure it,  and  the  sweep  would  be  resumed.  By  this 
method,  they  were  enabled  to  study  as  many  as  a 
thousand  of  the  brightest  stars  in  a  single  night.  Be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise,  they  frequently  found  and 
measured  no  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  systems,  many  of 
which  were  new. 

THE  WAR  ROOM  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Waldon  Fawcett  tells  about  "The  War  Room  at 
the  White  House,"  and  how  the  President  sees  every 
movement  of  the  army  and  navy  and  keeps  in  touch 
with  men  and  events  throughout  the  world.  This  war 
room,  equipped  with  telegraph  and  telephone,  was  in- 
stituted by  President  McKinley.  Mr.  Fawcett  says  the 
arrangements  were  so  perfect  that  President  McKinley 
at  Washington  was  able  to  communicate  with  the  offi- 
cers on  the  firing  line  at  Santiago  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes. 

THE  ARCTIC  .CLIFF-DWELLERS. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Hawley,  surgeon  of  the  United  States  rev- 
enue cutter  Bear,  gives  an  account  of  the  strange  Arc- 
tic cliff-dwellers,  the  race  that  people  King  Island. 
The  island  is  less  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  about  a 
mile  in  width.  It  is  in  North  Bering  Sea,  and  is  en- 
tirely devoid  of  vegetation.  There  are  about  forty 
houses  on  it,  and  the  little  tribe  inhabiting  it  are  prob- 
ably the  last  men  of  the  Stone  Age  who  survived  to  see 
the  twentieth  century.  "  They  make  their  spears  and 
other  weapons  with  flint  heads  and  ivorj-  points.    Birds 
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fire  killed  with  slings,  and  fish  are  taken  with  whale- 
hoiio  lines  and  curiously  wrout^lit  hooks  of  stone  and 
ivory. 

There  is  an  interesting  character  sketch  of  James  B. 
Dill,  the  great  corporation  lawyer,  and  other  sketches 
of  Dr.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Greater  New  York,  and  of  tlie  German  Emperor.  Mr. 
Theodore  Waters  de.scritjes  the  possible  commercial 
generation  of  steam  by  deep  borings  which  would  reach 
and  utilize  the  earth's  interior  heat. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  March  Atlantic  contains  an  article  by  the 
Hon.  W.  H.  Merriam  on  "Trusts  in  the  Light  of 
Census  Returns,"  wliich  we  have  quoted  from  in  another 
department. 

AN  OPPONENT  OF  VIVISECTION. 

Mr.  Henry  Childs  Merwin  discusses  vivisection  with 
more  force  and  good  sense  than  is  usually  given  to  that 
subject  in*  public  argument.  Mr.  Merwin  argues  that 
there  is  no  difference  to  speak  of,  in  all  physical  re- 
spects, between  animals  and  human  beings;  they  feel 
fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  and  suffer  pain  precisely  as  we 
suffer  it.  He  defends  the  killing  of  animals  for  food, 
and  even  for  sport,  when  sportsmen  kill  them  to  be 
used  for  food,  though  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when 
we  can  do  without  animal  food  altogether.  He  admits, 
too,  that  the  practice  of  killing  and  eating  dumb  ani- 
mals is  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  argue  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  the  practice  of  painless  vivi.section  ;  that  is,  of 
using  dumb  animals  for  experiments  with  serum  or 
otherwise  which  may  end  in  death,  but  which  do  not 
involve  actual  pain  as  distinguished  from  discomfort. 
But  he  is  willing  to  make  no  admi.ssion  whatever  in  the 
matter  of  experimenting  on  animals  in  a  way  to  cause 
them  pain  and  suffering.  Mr.  Mevwin  gives  some  very 
horrible  instances  of  the  practice  of  vivisection  bj' scien- 
tists, and  he  has  little  sympathy  for  the  attitude  of  the 
college  president  who  in  these  matters  leaves  the  entire 
question  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  biology. 

THE  FILIPINO  AT  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Atkinson,  in  "  The  Educational  Problem 
in  the  Philippines,"'  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  per- 
centage of  illiterates  of  the  total  Philippine  population 
is  nearer  80  per  cent,  than  the  20  which  has  been  esti- 
mated. He  says  there  is  a  real  desire  for  schools  on  the 
part  of  the  Filipinos,  and  an  intense  eagerness  to  ac- 
quire English.  The  Filipino  child  is  a  child  of  promise  ; 
he  is  docile,  quick,  and  mentally  alert ;  he  has  aptness 
for  acquiring  languages,  and  a  natural  talent  for  the 
lesser  mechanical  arts  ;  he  draws  and  writes  well :  a 
majority  of  the  school  children  are  young-looking  and 
attractive. 

THE  ECONOMIC  FUTtJKE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

In  an  essay  on  "  The  Economic  Future  of  the  Phil- 
ippines," ]Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Caucasian  leadership  will  be  necessary  for  a  long 
time  to  come  in  these  islands.  One  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  economic  progress  is  the  labor 
problem,  as  the  average  Filipino  is  constitutionally 
averse  to  systematic  work,  and  would  have  about  as 
much  chance  in  competition  with  American  labor  as  a 
mouse  in  a  thrashing-machine.  Mr.  Conant  thinks  the 
Philippines  will  not  have  complete  peace  for  some  time 


to  come.  However,  he  says  that  in  the  civilized  prov- 
inces there  is  no  rea.soii  wliy  garri.sons  should  be  much 
larger  than  those  in  tiie  United  States.  In  tiie  more 
savage  islands,  occasions  nuiy  still  arise,  from  time  to 
time,  for  a  brief  canqjaign.  As  to  whether  the  po.sses- 
sion  of  the  Philippines  will  ultimately  pay  us.  econom- 
ically, can  only  be  decideil,  Mr.  Conant  thinks,  after  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  when  it  can  Ix-  seen  to 
what  degree  the  islands  afford  openings  for  the  enter- 
prise and  capital  of  our  nation. 

The  literary  feature  of  this  number  of  the  ^lt/«rit(c 
is  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  George  \V.  Cable's  new  novel- 
ette, "Bylow  Hill,"  which  opens  tiie  magazine.  The 
scene  is  in  New  Enghmd,  but  the  central  character  is  a 
Southern  girl. 


OUT  WEST. 

MR.  CHARLES  F.  LUMMIS,  the  well-known 
writer  of  California,  has  enlarged  his  magazine, 
wliich  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  known  as  The 
Land  of  Siinsliinc,  and  rechristened  it  (Jut  West.  Tiie 
editorial  offices  are  still  at  Los  Angeles,  but  the  maga- 
zine now  reviews  a. somewhat  larger  field,  and  doubtless 
will  acquire  a  larger  constituency  than  heretofore.  Its 
new  motto,  "The  Nation  Back  of  Us,  the  World  in 
Front,"  well  represents  the  spirit  of  the  |)eriodical.  In 
the  fifteen  volumesof  TheLnndof  Snnsliincnn  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  important  material  bearing  on  the 
history  and  resources  of  the  far  West  was  published, 
and  we  sliall  hope  to  see  this  good  work  continued  with 
even  greater  zest  in  the  new  series. 

The  first  number  of  Out  West  opens  with  a  poem  by 
Sharlot  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Lummis,  the  editor,  descril)es  a 
remarkable  "Duel  in  the  Desert,"  between  a  prowling 
wildcat  and  a  horned  owl.  Tiie  facts  of  this  extraordi- 
nary combat  have  been  preserved  in  the  tovm  of  a  relic, 
consisting  of  the  remains  of  the  antagonists,  now  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  Leland  Stanford  L^niversity. 

Mr.  Carl  Purdy  continues  his  interesting  account  of 
"  Pomo  Indian  Baskets,"  begun  in  the  former  series  of 
the  magazine.  President  Jordan,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, writes  on  "Certain  Problems  of  Democracy  in 
Hawaii,"  giving  especial  attention  to  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion. There  is  a  full  account  of  "Chinese  Journalism 
in  California,"  by  Ednah  Robinson,  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  Chinese  editorial  offices  ;ind  fac  similes 
of  Chinese  papers. 

The  department  of  "  Early  Western  History,"  consist- 
ing of  critical  translations  of  documents  relating  to  Cali- 
fornia, never  before  published  in  English,  is  continued  in 
the  new  series  ;  so  also  is  the  editorial  department  en- 
titled "In  the  Lion's  Den."  Mr.  William  E.  Smythe, 
who  contributed  the  article  on  irrigation  totlie  Jaunarj' 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  has  charge  of  about 
twenty  pages  in  each  issue  of  Out  West,  chiefly  devoted 
to  topics  associated  more  or  less  closely  with  the  irriga- 
tion of  arid  America.  Out  West  is  well  supplied  with 
interesting  pictures  illustrating  Western  scenery. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  February  number  of  the  North  American 
opens  with  a  survey  of  "  Conditions  That  Discour- 
age Scientific  Work  in  America,"  by  Prof.  Simon  New- 
comb.  This  article  apjiarently  owes  its  inception  to  the 
paper  on  the  same  subject  contributed  to  the  January 
North  American  by  Mr.  Carl  Snyder  and  reviewed  in 
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our  February  number.  While  lioliling  that  Mr.  Suy- 
(ler'.s  presi'Utatiou  of  the  case  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
present  state  of  research  in  this  country,  Profe.s.sor 
Xewcoinl)  aduiits  that  the  picture  is  correct  for  the  past 
and  a  wiiolesonie  lesson  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
Professor  Xt'wconib  supplements  Mr.  Snyder's  state- 
ment by  showihfi  our  great  lackof  an  intelligent  public 
opinion  to  .stimulate  and  foster  the  highest  and  best 
forms  of  research.  Bispecially  does  he  emphasize  the 
l.tck  of  sympatliy  between  our  statesmen  and  our  men 
of  science.  He  declares  that  he  sees  but  one  cure  for 
tliese  conditions. 

"  It  is  to  make  "Washington  a  center  of  learning  in 
which  all  that  is  greatest  in  the  human  intellect  sliall 
be  repi'csented  by  leadci's  of  world-wide  rejjutation  and 
strong  personality,  who  can  speak  and  act  independent- 
ly of  government  control,  and  thus  be  free  from  the  re- 
straint which  shackles  the  utterances  of  a  public  odicer. 
The  most  effective  waj"  to  bring  this  about  would  seem 
to  lie  through  the  establishment  of  a  great  luiiversity 
or  other  scientific  institution  having  as  little  connection 
with  government  as  possible,  yet  not  so  foreign  to  it  as 
to  be  of  no  interest  to  our  authorities.  Great  things 
may  be  hoped  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  as  a  coming 
agency  of  reform.  One  is  bewildered  in  trying  to  fore- 
cast the  results  of  an  enterprise  starting  on  so  mag- 
nificent a  scale  and  under  conditions  so  promising  as 
this  does.  What  can  be  said  is  that  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  its  proving  such  an  agency  in  the  promotion  of 
knowledge  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  historian  of  the  future  shall  also  be  able  to  add 
tliat  it  was  the  agency  thati  brought  the  politics  and  the 
learning  of  our  country  into  sympathy  and  harmonious 
cooperation." 

THE  PROPOSED  PAN-AMERICAN  IINION. 

Prince  Yturbide,  of  Mexico,  writes  in  a  disparaging 
tone  of  the  proposition  for  a  Pan-American  Union. 
Latin  America,  he  says,  is  by  no  means  convinced  that 
her  interests,  either  commei'cial  or  political,  are  united 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  He  pronounces  the 
project  unreasonable,  from  a  Spanish-American  point 
of  view,  and  admits  that  the  conservative  people  of 
Spanish-American  countries  have  never  seriously  con- 
sidered it.  There  are  barriers  of  race,  of  language,  of 
religion,  of  tradition,  of  habit,  of  thought,  and  even  of 
geographical  distance,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  I.,atin- American  countries.  Nothing  short  of  a  com- 
mon danger  can  be  relied  on  to  bring  about  a  peaceable 
union.  There  is  no  such  common  danger.  This  is  the 
substance  of  Prince  Yturbide's  conclusion. 

THE   "RIVER   .\Nn  HARBOR"   HUMBUG. 

Tn  an  able  article  on  "Government  Construction  of 
■Reservoirs  in  Arid  Regions"  Lieut.-Col.  H.  M.  Chitten- 
den, U.S..\..  exposes  the  practice  of  wasting  public 
money,  year  after  year,  on  the  pretense  of  improving 
the  navigation  of  small  streams.  He  recalls  from  his 
own  experience  as  a  government  engineer  a  striking  in- 
stance of  this  tendency  to  squander  on  useless  "im- 
provements" the  money  needed  by  the  farmers  of  the 
West  for  works  which  would  turn  large  areas  of  desert 
land  into  veritable  gardens. 

"  The  first  public  work  upon  whicli  the  writer  was 
ever  engaged  was  the  improvement  of  the  upper  Mis- 
souri River  near  the  head  of  navigation,  at  Fort  Benton, 
Mont.  The  professional  problems  involved  were  inter- 
esting and  practicable  ;  but  whatever  satisfaction  might 


justly  attach  to  their  successful  solution  was  wholly 
neutralized  l)y  the  reflection  that  the  work  was  utterly 
useless.  It  is  doubtful  if  from  that  day  to  this,  eleven 
years,  half  a  dozen  commercial  steamboats  have  passed 
over  this  section  of  the  river." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Former  Gov.  Charles  H.  Allen  describes  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  goverimient  in  Porto  Rico  ;  the  Hon.  Oscar 
S.  Straus  gives  an  account  of  the  conference  held  in 
December  last,  in  New  York  City,  in  which  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  capital  participated  ;  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam McAdoo  describes  the  process  of  "Launching  a 
Battleship  from  the  Congre.ssional  Ways,"  and  Mr.  F. 
W.  Whitridge  makes  reply  to  a  recent  article  by  Secre- 
tary Gage  on  the  system  of  customs  inspection  at  the 
port  of  New  York.  There  are  also  articles  by  Charles 
Whibley  on  Ivan  Turgenev,  by  Maurice  Low  on  "The 
Oligarchy  of  the  Senate,"  by  Gu.stav  Kobb6  on  "Wag- 
ner, Minna,  and  Cosima,"  by  J.  D.  Whelpley  on  "The 
Militia  Force  of  the  L'nited  Slate.s,"  and  l)y  Yasufumi 
Sawaki  on  "  The  National  Debt  of  Japan."     • 

In  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month,"  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Pen  field's  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Why  Not  Own  the  Panama  Isthmus?" 


THE  FORUM. 

FROM  the  February  Forum,  we  have  selected  the 
article  by  President  Graves,  on  "The  Need  of 
Training  for  the  College  Presidency,"  for  quotation  in 
our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

In  the  opening  article  of  this  number,  Mr.  Mark  B. 
Dunell  outlines  the  following  ideal  policy  for  the  West- 
ern powers  in  their  dealings  with  China  : 

"  Respect  the  national  life  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
the  integrity  of  their  territory.  Allow  the  Chinese 
themselves  to  determine  the  conditions  of  their  own 
life  and  the  course  and  direction  of  their  development, 
as  long  as  they  do  not  withhold  the  right  of  civilized  in- 
tercourse. For  differential  treatment  substitute  recip- 
rocal treatment.  For  arrogance,  contempt,  and  intimi- 
dation substitute  consideration,  conciliation,  and  for- 
bearance. Restrict,  rather  than  enlarge,  foreign  rights 
differing  in  kind  or  degree  from  the  rights  w-hich  you 
yourselves  grant  to  foreigners.  Maintain  existing 
treaty  rights  with  firmness  and  unanimity  ;  but  prom- 
ise China  that  j'ou  will  give  up  extraterritoriality  and 
other  exceptional  rights,  and  admit  her  into  the  family 
of  nations  on  terms  of  reciprocity,  as  soon  as  she  adopts 
adequate  judicial  and  administrative  reforms.  Limit 
foreign  residence  to  the  open  ports  until  you  are  pre- 
pared to  give  up  extraterritoriality.  Protect  mission- 
aries in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges, 
but  forbid  them  to  intermeddle  between  their  converts 
and  the  Chinese  authorities.  Do  not  impose  reforms 
from  without,  but  encourage  reforms  originating  with- 
in. Above  all,  patience'  Do  not  attempt  to  rush 
China." 

WHAT   SHALL   WE   DO  WITH   THE   PHILIPPINES? 

In  answer  to  this  question.  Major  .John  H.  Parker  ad- 
vocates the  cession  of  the  islands  to  some  European  or 
Asiatic  power,  on  conditions  guaranteeing  their  stable 
government  and  the  opening  of  commercial  opportuni- 
ties to  Americans.  In  Major  Parker's  opinion,  adher- 
ence to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  implies,  not  merely  that 
we  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  outside  inter- 
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fereiice,  hut  that  we  refniin  from  uiiiiecessHry  interfer- 
ence in  the  airiiirsof  tlie  Kastern  Hemisphere.  Major 
Parker  holds  that  the  principh)  of  "  Asia  for  the  Asiat- 
ics" may  he  vitally  menaced  hy  our  possession  of  a  per- 
manent Asiatic  dependency,  and  that  our  retention  of 
the  Philippines  is  not  required  by  necessity. 

EXPANSION   OF  THE   NE(iKO   POPULATION. 

Under  this  title  Prof.  Kelly  Miller  illustrates  four  re- 
cent tendencies  :  (1)  Movement  toward  the  Northern 
States,  (2)  drifting  away  from  the  iiorder  region,  {'^)  in- 
flux into  the  cities,  and  (4)  solidifying  in  the  Southern 
States,  especially  in  the  so-called  "black  Ijelt." 

THE   "PROMOTER'S"  OPPORTUNITY. 

"The  Young  Man  With  Nothing  But  Brains"  is 
the  rather  striking  title  of  an  article  by  Truman  A. 
De  Weese  which  points  out  some  of  the  opportunities 
opened  by  recent  changes  in  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial world  for  such  young  men  as  can  devise  original 
and  skillful  plans  for  launching  new  commodities  upon 
the  market.  Not  merely  good  "ad. "-writers  are  wanted, 
but  men  who  can  originate  and  work  ont  the  entire 
publicity  scheme.  The  twentieth  century  is  to  see  the 
development  of  a  new  profession — "the  profession  of 
publicity." 

THE  SINKING  FUND  AND  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Representative  H.  S.  Boutell,  of  Illinois,  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  great  difference  that  exists  between  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  and  those  of  private  financiering. 

"The  chief  aim  of  the  man  engaged  in  private  busi- 
ness is  tiie  accumulation  of  a  surplus  and  its  profitable 
investment.  Wise  and  successful  pul)lic  financiering 
consists,  however,  in  the  nicest  possible  adjustment  of 
receipts  to  expenditures,  avoiding  both  constantly  re- 
curring deficits,  and  a  constantly  accumulating  surplus. 

"In  conclusion,  tlie  story  of  the  payment  of  our  na- 
tional debt  enforces  this  precept,  tliat  periods  of  peace 
and  prosperity  should  be  devoted  to  the  discharge  of 
national  obligations  and  to  laying  the  sure  foundations 
for  public  credit ;  for  it  is  a  nation's  credit,  and  not  its 
army  or  navy,  that  makes  it  impregnable." 

LI  HUNG  CHANG'S  INQUISITIVENESS. 

In  a  character  sketch  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gilbert  Reid  says  : 

"  Not  only  was  he  a  champion  tease,  but  a  first-class 
quiz.  Those  who  came  to  interview  him  found,  on 
leaving,  that  they  themselves  had  been  interviewed. 
His  familiarity  through  fortj'  years  with  persons  of  all 
classes  and  countries  made  it  natural  for  him  to  ask 
questions.  His  pseudonym  might  well  be  an  interroga- 
tion point.  Many  of  his  questions  seemed  to  a  stranger 
childish  or  perhaps  disrespectful,  but  through  them  all 
might  be  seen  an  inquiring  mind  eager  for  knowledge, 
he  was  especially  keen  on  knowing  how  much  money  a 
man  had  or  had  made.  It  seemed  to  him  as  practical  a 
theme  as  any.  Cash  is  the  common  talk  of  all  China  ; 
and  Li  Hung  Chang  was  eager  to  discuss  with  others 
their  way  of  getting  a  fortune,  as  he  himself  was  eager 
to  possess  one  and  to  make  the  wisest  investments. 
One's  age  was  always  inquired  into,  as  it  generally  is  by 
all  Chinese.  In  addition,  he  would  ask  if  his  visitor, 
whether  gentleman  or  lady,  was  married,  and  if  not, 
why  not.  Seeing  that  all  respectable  Chinese  are 
married,  he  esteemed  marriage  an  honorable  theme  for 
discussion,   as  also  an  honorable  custom  to  observe. 


His  ((ueries  soon  showed  there  was  'metlxKl  in  his 
madiies-,'of  (jul/.y-ing.  If  he  granted  an  interview,  lie 
proposed  to  compensate  himself  by  gaining  liulii  ui)on 
some  points.  This  was  his  purpose,  even  when  llattered 
by  persons  who  asked  to  be  allowed  au  interview  be- 
cause of  his  greatne.ss." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  John  T.  Buchanan  writes  on  the  assimilation  of 
the  foreign  element  in  our  population  ;  Justice  J.  Frank- 
lin Fort,  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
reformation  of  criminals;  Mr.  W.  B.  Street«r  on  the 
care  of  dependent  children  in  Indiana,  an<l  Mr.  .Merrill 
A.  Teague  on  "Errors  Touching  the  Schley  Court  of 
Inquiry." 

THE  ARENA. 

CONTINUING  his  discu.ssion  of  anarchism  begun 
in  the  January  Aroin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber 
Newton  indicates  in  the  February  number  of  that  peri- 
odical a  line  of  treatment  for  the  disease,  the  symptoms 
of  which,  in  his  opinion,  shouhl  arouse  in  the  state 
something  more  than  a  merely  negative  condemnation. 
In  other  words,  they  call  for  a  positive  programme  of 
social  reform.  Considering  modern  anarchism  as  a  re- 
ligious creed.  Dr.  Newton  says  : 

"The  best  way  to  cure  the  di.sease  of  anarchistic 
atheism  is  so  to  make  over  our  world  of  industry  and 
trade,  so  to  pattern  it  after  the  laws  of  justice,  so  to 
breathe  in  it  the  .spirit  of  humanity,  so  to  inspire  men 
in  it  to  bear  one  another's  burdens  and  thus  fulfil  the 
law  of  Christ,  .so  that  all  shall  gladly  confess  it  to  be 
the  divine  order  of  a  good  God.  The  best  work  on  the 
the  evidences  of  religion  that  can  be  written  for  our 
modern  world  is  the  creation  of  a  humane,  just,  and 
Christian  world  of  business." 

MUSIC  AND  CRIME. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Stratton  contributes  the  results  of  a 
study  undertaken  by  him  on  the  influence  of  music  as 
a  means  to  promote  moral  improvement  in  the  lawless 
elements  of  society.  The  opinions  of  prison  officials  on 
this  subject  are  not  generally  encouraging.  Mr.  Strat- 
ton holds,  however,  that  while  adult  criminals  are 
doubtless  less  susceptible  to  tlie  refining  influence  of 
music  than  those  younger  in  crime,  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement  in  the  musical  methods  em- 
ploj-ed  in  their  behalf.  Musical  treatment  can  never 
be  i)roperly  administered  until  the  idea  that  the  prison 
is  a  place  of  punishment  gives  place  to  the  conception 
of  the  prison  as  a  school  for  training  the  moral  nature. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

Mr.  Austin  Lewis  considers  the  case  of  those  univer- 
sity professors,  especially  in  the  Western  States,  who 
are  tempted  from  time  to  time  to  address  public  audi- 
ences on  economic  and  political  topics.  He  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  "the  role  of  propagandist  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  compatible  with  that  of  professor,  nor  does 
even  that  of  public  lecturer,  at  least  upon  those  subjects 
with  legard  to  which  there  are  radical  differences  of 
opinion  affecting  material  interests. 

"The  public  has  acquired  the  habit  of  expecting  too 
much  of  the  university,  and  the  university  is  apt  to 
flatter  itself  that  it  can  exert  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  public.  This  idea  will  benefit  neither  the  university 
oor  the  public.     The  whole  notion  of  bringing  the  uni- 
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versity  'down'  to  the  masses  is  unsatisfactory  in  its 
working,  and  is  not  i)rodiictive  of  good  results." 

CO6PERATION  IN  UTAH. 

The  success  of  economic  cooperation  as  practiced  by 
the  Mormons  is  described  in  an  article  by  Joel  Shoma^ 
ker.  In  a  period  of  fifty  years  the  colonists  in  Utah, 
starting  with  no  other  capital  than  colonial  labor,  have 
accumulated  the  vast  sum  of  $562,000,000.  This  proper- 
ty was  all  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  ten 
tliousaiid  farms  which  were  brought  under  cultivation 
through  a  scientific  system  of  irrigation  estalilished  and 
always  maintained  on  a  strictly  cooperative  basis.  The 
estimated  sum  expended  iu  establishing  the  farms, 
constructing  irrigation  canals,  feeding  and  clothing 
farmers  and  their  families,  and  improving  their  homes, 
is  $137,000,000. 

AMERICAN  TELEGRAPH  CHARGES. 

In  an  article  on  governmental  ownership  of  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone,  Prof.  Frank  Parsons  as.serts  that 
telegraph  rates  in  the  United  States  are  more  than 
double  those  iu  foreign  countries.  The  ordinary  mini- 
mum here  is  2.5  cents,  against  12  cents  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  10  cents  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Austria.  A  message  may  be  sent  any- 
where in  Germany  for  12  cents,  and  anywhere  in  France 
for  10  cents,  while  it  costs  25  cents  to  send  a  telegram 
froln  one  point  to  another  in  Mas.sachusetts,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  in  each  of  the  other  States. 


GUNTOX'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  GOOD  part  of  Gunton''s  for  February  is  devoted 
to  a  protest  against  the  proposition  for  Cuban 
free  sugar.  In  concluding  an  article  entitled  "Some 
Free  Sugar  Fallacies,"  the  editor  says  : 

"This  is  nearly  the  first  opportunity  that  Congress 
has  had  distinctivelj'  to  stand  bj'  protection  for  the  de- 
velopment and  diversification  of  agricultural  indus- 
tries. If  it  fails,  the  farmers  of  the  country  will  be 
justified  in  believing  that  the  Republican  talk  about 
protection  to  agriculture  is  mere  politics,  and  they  may 
be  trusted  to  act  accordingly  when  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes.  If  protection  is  to  be  a  national  policj',  it  should 
be  applied  to  all  industries  that  have  an  economic  claim 
to  pi'otection.  But  if  it  is  to  be  applied  only  to  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  to  be  jerked  around  in  order 
to  give  large  corporations  a  monopoly  of  the  American 
market  for  the  products  of  cheap  foreign  labor  em- 
ployed under  half-civilized  conditions,  better  have  no 
protection  at  all.  In  fact,  it  woiild  be  altogether  better 
to  put  all  sugar  on  the  free'  list  than  to  give  exclusive 
free  sugar  to  Cuba.  If  sugar  were  put  on  the  free  list, 
the  people  would  at  least  get  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
price,  and  if  American  capital  wanted  to  employ  cheap 
Cuban  labor  thej'  would  at  least  have  to  compete  with 
the  products  of  other  civilized  countries  under  equal 
conditions  in  the  American  market.  To  be  sure,  the 
American  industry  would  be  destroyed,  but  we  should 
not  be  giving  a  premium  for  American  capital  to  use 
semi-slave  labor." 

LABOR  LAWS  IN   ETJROPE. 

In  some  interesting  notes  on  European  labor  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Henry  W.  Wilbur  brings  out  the  fact  that 
autocratic  Russia  has  kept  pretty  even  pace  with  the 
most  progressive  states  in  this  matter.    England,  as 


was  to  be  e-xpected,  stands  at  the  head,  both  in  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  its  labor  legislation.  Tur- 
key, at  the  opposite  extreme,  has  made  no  statutes 
whatever  regarding  labor  ;  and  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece, 
and  Koumania  have  little  to  show  in  this  regard. 

"Italy,  from  who.se  domain  we  get  a  large  and  in- 
creasing immigration,  has  confined  her  legislation  to 
the  matter  of  child  labor.  Even  at  that  she  puts  the 
yoke  of  wage  service  upon  her  juveniles  of  nine  years 
and  upward." 


THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Seivanee  Review  con- 
tains the  usual  number  of  historical  and  literary 
articles  of  first-class  quality.  The  first  part  of  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to 
Southern  readers,  that  of  Hugh  Swinton  Legar6,  by 
Prof.  B.  J.  Ramage,  appears  in  this  number. 

The  paper  on  "The  Problems  of  the  Small  College  in 
the  Southern  States,"  by  E.  H.  Babbitt,  offers  sugges- 
tions toward  raising  the  standards  of  these  struggling 
institutions,  and  increasing  their  practical  efficiency. 
Incidentally  it  brings  out  some  startling  facts  as  to  the 
conditions  of  college  instruction  in  the  South.  It  ap- 
pears that  very  few  of  the  Southern  colleges  have  more 
than  S200,000  endowment,  while  very  many  have  prac- 
tically no  endowment  at  all.  Of  44  institutions,  repre- 
senting two-thirds  of  the  colleges  for  white  students, 
the  average  nu^iiber  of  instructors  is  8;  there  are  19 
which  have  less  than  that  number,  and  very  few  have 
more  than  10.  The  standard  of  the  average  college  foi- 
admission  seems  to  be  about  a  year  lower  than  that  of 
the  small  colleges  in  New  England. 

There  are  criticisms  of  two  younger  Southern  poets, 
W.  P.  Trent  and  William  Norman  Guthrie,  and  an 
essay  on  Arnold  Boecklin. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  International  Monthly 
for  February  is  an  exposition  of  "Trusts,  Trade- 
Unions,  and  the  National  Minimum,"  by  Sidney  Webb, 
the  Fabian  Socialist.  The  danger  to  our  industrial  sys- 
tem that  Ml-.  Webb  foresees  lies  in  the  exploitation  of 
cheap  labor  —  an  exploitation  that  can  only  be  pre- 
vented, in  Mr.  Webb's  opinion,  by  the  abolition  of 
"freedom  of  contract."  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment must  step  in  and  decide  at  what  price  every  man 
shall  sell  his  labor.  That  is  the  policy  of  "the  national 
minimum." 

In  a  critique  of  "The  Poetry  of  the  South,"  Mr. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  says  : 

"  The  old  South  was  fatally  hampered  in  its  later  in- 
tellectual development  by  the  fact  that  there  was  in 
its  social  and  industrial  system  one  feature  which  could 
not  be  discussed.  That  fact  created  a  barrier  between 
a  generous  people  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  developed 
an  abnormal,  local  sensitiveness,  and  fostered  a  tone  of 
exaggeration  which  is  reflected  in  the  minor  poets,  from 
which  Lanier's  largeness  entirely  preserved  him.  There 
is,  however,  the  charm  of  the  Soiithern  temperament 
even  in  the  most  conventional  of  those  singers, — 
warmth,  grace,  power  of  abandon,  generosity  of  spirit ; 
qualities  which  are  winning  under  any  conditions,  and 
which,  ■  reinforced  by  adequate,  artistic  training  and 
adequate  ideas,  promise  rich  fruitage  in  the  poetry  of 
the  future," 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Xluctrctith  Century  for  February  contains  a 
few  good  articles  and  nianj-  of  only  moderate  in- 
terest. Tliere  is  a  slif^ht  but  cliarniing  paper  l)y  I^ady 
Pajj:et  embodying  her  recollections  of  tlio  Empress 
Frederick  when  she  first  came  to  Berlin  as  a  vounK 
bride.  It  is  a  pretty  |)icture  of  the  springtime  of  a  life 
the  close  of  which  was  destined  to  set  in  gloom.  There 
are  the  usual  miscellaneous  articles  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  the  "The  New  Star  in  Perseus,"  "The  T'ass- 
ingof  the  Act  of  Settlement,"  "The  Collection  of  Old 
Silver  Plate,"  and  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  "Shakespeare  in 
Oral  Tradition." 

THE  COMING  OF  TIIR  StTRMARINE. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Ilurd  has  a  very  disquieting  paper  on  this 
subject.  England  has  invested  all  her  insurance  money, 
he  says,  in  the  battleship,  and  now  it  seems  that  all  tlie 
other  powers  are  embarking  more  and  more  e.xtensivcly 
upon  submarine  building,  which,  when  supplemented 
by  a  mother-vessel  strong  enougli  to  lift  them  out  of  the 
water  and  convey  them  from  place  to  place,  will  probably 
make  the  Channel  untenable  for  the  British  fleet. 
France  has  already  M  submarines,  and  .'{0  more  are  to  be 
ordered  this  year.  Italy  is  building  5  ;  Russia,  3,  and  in 
a  few  years  Mr.  Hind  thinks  that  the  French  navy  will 
probablj'  have  over  three  hundred. 

SHOULD  TRADE-UXIOXS   BE  INCORPORATED? 

Mr.  Clement  Edwards  discusses  the  effect  upon  the 
position  of  the  trade-unions  of  the  recent  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  upon  their  corporate  character.  He 
suggests  that  a  new  act  should  be  passed  which  should 
provide  for  two  categories  of  unions, — first,  those  which 
wish  to  be  voluntary  associations  ;  and,  second,  those 
which  desire  to  be  clothed  with  all  the  attributes  of  cor- 
porations. Finally,  he  urges  just,  clear,  and  compre- 
hensive amendments  to  the  present  anomalous  law  of 
strikes. 

THE  YOUXO  FRENCH  GIRL  INTERVIEWED. 

Miss  Hannah  Lynch  describes  the  contents  of  a  book 
of  600  pages,  edited  in  Paris  by  M.  Olivier  de  Treville, 
entitled  "  Les  .Jeunes  Filles  peintes  par  elles-mSmes." 
Several  thousand  French  girls  were  questioned  con- 
cerning their  tastes,  their  ideals,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
result  is  what  might  be  expected,  considering  that  the 
majority  of  the  girls  were  brought  up  in  convent  schools. 
They  are  mostly  royalists,  and  most  agree  in  hating  the 
unspeakable  Sa.xon.  They  hate  the  Englishman  even 
worse  than  they  do  the  American. 

THE  LOVE-AFFAIRS  OF   PRINCESS  LIEVEN. 

Mr.  Lionel  G.  Robin.son,  in  an  article  on  Metternich 
and  the  Princess  Lieven,  describes  a  collection  of  letters 
which  are  believed  to  have  passed  between  Metternich 
and  the  princess,  but  which  were  intercepted  by  the 
Cabinet  Noir  of  the  French  post-office  and  are  now 
being  published  in  Paris.  It  would  seem  that  the  pub- 
lication of  these  letters  adds  a  new  terror  to  post-office 
censor.ship,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Robinson's  account, 
the  police  did  not  content  themselves  with  copying  tex- 
tually  the  letters — they  paraphrased  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  odious  insinuations  which  would  give  a 
lilgher  note  to  the  scandal  with  which  they  hoped  to 
amuse  the  king. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  CiJtitcm]>i)rnry  for  February,  Mr.  Joseph  Pen- 
nell  writes  <jnK  of  his  light  and  charming  article.^ 
upon  cycling  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  enlight- 
ens the  non-cycling  world.  At  present,  he  complains 
that  the  manufacturers  of  motors,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, have  catered  only  to  the  enormously  wealthy. 
The  motor  car  is  not  yet  to  be  tliought  of  by  the  person 
of  moderate  mcan.s,  esjjecially  if  he  lives  in  a  large  city 
and  lias  to  look  aft/Cr  it  himself.  It  Is  otherwise  with 
the  motor  cycle,  which  Mr.  I'ennell  describes  as  light, 
compact,  and  cheap.  He  has  crossed  the  Swiss  passe-s, 
and  has  toured  all  over  England,  Italy,  and  France,  on 
a  motor  cycle. 

HOME  RULE  ALL  AROUND. 

Mr.  Godfrey  R.  Benson,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Federal 
Government  for  the  United  Kingdom,"  maintains  that 
the  time  has  come  at  last  when  the  fact  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  Parliament  has  hopelessly  broken  down, 
and  that  the  only  way  in  which  matters  can  be  mended 
is  by  a  thoroughgoing  measure  of  devolution  which 
consists  in  the  creation  of  subordinate  legislatures  for 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The.se  local  parlia- 
ments would  have  very  large  powers,  but  they  would 
be  forbidden  to  deal  with  the  army,  navj',  post-office, 
lighthouses,  etc.  Each  subordinate  parliament  would 
have  in  it  and  responsible  to  it  the  ministers  charged  by 
the  crown  with  the  domestic  business  of  its  own  coun- 
try. Whether  the  question  is  regarded  from  an  impe- 
rial or  from  a  local  point  of  view,  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible,— something  must  be  done,  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

ENGLAND'S  LOST  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SIAM. 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke  tells  the  story  of  his  fir.st  vi.sit  to 
Siam,  twenty-seven  years  ago.  In  everything  in  Siam, 
there  has  .since  been  progress  ;  one  thing  alone  has  de- 
clined and  gone  back,  and  that  is  British  influence. 
England  acted  in  a  haphazard  and  indifferent  fashion, 
thrusting  troublesome  questions  into  official  pigeon- 
holes. The  ruler  of  Siam  was  heart  and  soul  for  the 
Briti.sh  alliance  ;  he  dreamed  night  and  day  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land. Other  views  prevail  to-day  under  the  neglect  and 
want  of  sympathy  which  the  foreign  office  and  tke  In- 
dian government  have  shown  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam. 

THE  ARREST  OF  ENGLISH  FECUNDITY. 

Mr.  J.  Holt  Schooling,  in  an  interesting  article  upon 
"The  Natural  Increase  of  Three  Populations,"  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  fall  in  the  birth  rate  has  been 
for  long  years  common  to  all  European  nations,  but  that 
no  nation  in  Europe  has  lost  so  much  of  it*  birth  rate  as 
Englatid  has.  In  1880-84,  the  average  birth  rate  per  ten 
thousand  of  the  population  was  371  in  Germany,  323  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  248  in  France.  In  188.5-95,  th« 
figures  had  fallen  to  301  in  Germany,  291  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  220  in  France.  The  comparative  decrease 
in  the  birth  rat^s  of  the  three  nations  maybe  expressed 
by  the  figures  10,  32,  28.  The  death  rate  has  also  de- 
creased in  the  same  period,  but  the  decrease  has  been 
nearly  three  times  as  great  in  Germany  as  it  has  been 
in  England,  although  the  average  birth  rate  in  Germany 
Is  very  much  higher  than  in  England.  Duriag  the 
twenty  years  from  1880  to  1900,  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease of  the  population  has  been— in  Germany,  24  per 
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cent.;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  18;  and  in  France,  3. 
Mr.  Scliooliiig  tliinlis  that  a  sliortsighted  .selfislinessand 
an  nndue  love  of  ease  and  hi.xury  are  making  abnormal 
checks  operative  in  reducing  the  British  birth  rate. 

A  GOOD  WOKD  FOR   FUKNCIl   PKOTESTANTISM. 

Dr.  Charles  Merle  d'Aubigne  has  been  provoked  by 
Mr.  Iticliard  Heath's  article  on  Protestantism  in  France 
to  tell  the  British  public  a  few  facts  concerning  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  Protestant  Church  which  will  be  read 
with  the  keenest  interest  and  sympathy  by  Englisli- 
speaking  Protestants.  Ur.  d'Aubigne  maintains  that 
the  Protestants  are  increasing  in  the  large  towns  and 
industrial  centers.  In  1835,  there  were  not  more  than 
ten  Protestant  churches  in  Paris  ;  to-day,  there  are  105 
in  the  city  and  suburbs.  lu  1857,  there  were  only  738 
pastors  in  Franc-e  ;  there  are  now  more  than  1,200.  In 
some  districts,  whole  villages  have  come  over  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  have  adhered  to  it ;  while  they 
have  never  had  so  many  candidates  for  the  ministry  as 
at  present,  and  their  theological  halls  have  doubled  the 
numljer  of  students  they  had  thirty  years  ago.  Alto- 
gether, Dr.  d'Aubigne  says  that  French  Pi-otestants,  all 
told,  who  are  not  more  numerous  than  tlie  population  of 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  contribute  .$1,335,000  h  year  to  the 
support  of  religious  and  charitable  organizations. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

WE  have  quoted  at  length  elsewhere  from  "Cal- 
chas'  "  paper  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  "  The  Man 
of  Emergency,"  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Long's  paper  on  the 
late  M.  de  Bloch,  in  the  Fortnightly  for  February. 

VICTOR  HUGO  AND  NAPOLEON. 

Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  contributes  an  interesting  paper 
upon  Victor  Hugo,  who  was  born  just  a  hundred  years 
ago.  He  compares  him  with  Napoleon,  whose  career 
and  genius  had  marked  points  of  resemblance.  Both 
were  great  conquerors,  both  made  a  great  stir  in  the 
world,  and  both  saw  their  direct  influence  speedily 
swept  away  by  their  successors.  They  were  both  men 
of  low  birth  who  iought  their  way  unaided  ;  they  were 
alike  in  their  pride  and  amiiition,  and  in  the  overween- 
ing sense  of  their  mission.  They  were  both  great  forces 
rather  than  lovable  personages,  and  both  had  an  ele- 
ment of  commonplace  vulgarity  which  saved  them 
from  falling  over  the  verge  of  insanity  upon  which  they 
lived. 

THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  ITALY. 

"Anglo-Italian  "  contributes  a  very  interesting  article 
upon  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Italy.  In  brief,  it  comes  to 
this— that  when  Lord  Salisbury  took  office  Italy  was 
England's  friend,  and  could  be  relied  on  for  support  in 
the  Mediterranean.  As  the  net  result  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's policy,  Italy  is  now  the  friend  of  France.  M. 
Camille  Barrere  has  triumphed  all  along  the  line  ;  even 
the  vexed  question  of  Tripoli  has  been  solved  in  favor 
of  Italy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Italy  raises  no  objection 
to  French  dedgus  in  Morocco.  The  story  of  how  this 
came  aboiat  is  set  forth  by  the  writer  with  much  detail, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  relate  here.  The  characteristic 
dawdling  and  inability  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  make  up 
his  mind  was  largely  responsible  for  this  disastrous 
change  in  the  grouping  of  the  Mediterranean  powers. 


The  Italians  felt  that  England  sacrificed  their  interests 
to  France,  and  then  discovered,  to  their  delight,  that 
Fratice  was  willing  to  renounce  in  favor  of  Italy  rights 
in  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli,  which  Lord  Salisbury  had 
recognized  as  French. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  writes  a  long  article  upon  the 
new  Anglo-American  treaty.  Mr.  Taylor  points  out 
that  the  terms  now  obtained  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment are  to  a  large  extent  tho.se  claimed  by  Mr. 
Blaine  in  188L  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  South  America  will  be  compelled 
to  advance  by  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

Mr.  H.  ^Morgan  Browne  writes  an  article  with  many 
interesting  figures  on  the  cost  of  the  Boer  war  which 
is  a  monumental  record  of  the  lack  of  forethought  on 
the  part  of  England's  ministers.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  there  have  been  seven  distinct  demands  for  money 
necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a  definite  conclusion.  The 
last  was  made  on  March  8,  1901,  and  it  did  not  bring  the 
sum  beyond  £143,867,000  (|;719,335,000).  He  expects  that 
the  aggregate  expenditure  will  amount  to  £172,40.5,000 
(§862,025,000)  ou  March  31.  Other  considerations  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  army  in  South  Africa  will  cost  at 
least  £70,000,000  during  the  current  financial  year.  One 
of  the  most.suggestive  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Browne 
is  that  it  took  twice  as  much  money  to  induce  a  Colo- 
nial to  risk  his  life  for  the  empire  as  to  induce  one  of 
England's  street-bred  folk.  Of  the  pay  of  the  troops, 
one-third  of  the  money,  or  £8,000,000,  went  to  pay  one- 
fifth  of  the  men,  who  were  supplied  by  Australia,  Can- 
ada, South  Africa,  and  the  Imperial  Yeomanry.  The 
average  cost  of  these  sons  of  the  younger  nations  to  the 
old  empire  was  £100  a  head,  as  against  £50  a  head, 
which  is  the  average  cost  of  regular  troops.  Colonial 
loyalty  and  patriotism  is  no  doubt  very  magnificent 
and  inspiring,  but  such  figures  as  these  take  a  little  of 
the  gilt  oflE  the  gingerbread. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  writes  a  very  appreciative  criti- 
cism of  D'Annunzio's  "  Francesca  da  Rimini ;"  Hannah 
Lynch  praises  Mme.  Darmesteter's  poems ;  Mr.  Mal- 
lock  spends  twenty  pages  in  setting  forth  his  views 
upon  free  will ;  Mr.  Escott  contributes  a  somewhat 
disappointing  paper  on  Mr.  Tuckwell's  life  of  Kinglake, 
under  the  misleading  title  "The  Analysis  of  Jingo;" 
and  Mr.  Holt  Schooling  diagrammatically  describes  the 
way  in  which  seats  are  to  be  distributed  in  order  to 
equalize  the  proportions  between  electors  and  elected 
in  England  and  Ireland. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  greater  part  of  the  Westminster  for  February 
consists  of  one  loud  note  of  warning  to  the  British 
nation  to  amend  its  ways  or  await  inevitable  doom. 

The  magazine  opens  with  an  appeal  to  Lord  Salisbury 
couched  in  this  vein  from  "a  true  friend  of  a  better 
England." 

"Patriotism  or  Iniperiali.sm  ?"  is  the  challenge  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kent  to  thoughtless  Britons  who 
confound  the  two  tendencies.  Mr.  Kent  insists  that 
imperialism  involves  now,  as  in  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
downfall  of  patriotism.    He  hails  with  joy  the  inevitable 
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reaction  from  the  war  fever,   and  the  resurgence  of 
patriotism  and  peacie. 

"  Pretexts  for  Violat  iny  the  Bond,"  as  the  hond  ex- 
pressed in  the  Hoer  convention  of  1884  wAs  viohited  hj- 
the  Britisli  Govermnent,  are  scathingly  reviewed  by  Mr. 
I).  O'Brien,  who  boldly  asserts  that  tlie  people  of  South 
Africa  ouu;lit  to  be  "tlu'  paraiiioiiiit  power"  in  that  dis- 
tressful land.     He  closes  with  this  sanyuine  forecast  : 

"There  is  no  real  conflict  between  empire,  rightly 
understood,  and  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  home 
rule  for  all  (leoples.  When,  not  throujih  force  and 
murder,  but  tln-oniih  voluntary  fcdfi-ation,  the  empire 
of  all  nations  is  formed,  with  its  iu-adciuarters  at  The 
Hague,  the  empire  of  England  will,  of  course,  be  at  an 
end.  England  will  then  no  longer  rule  over  other 
countries.  At  tlie  Hague  tribuiuil,  Ireland,  t'ana;l;i, 
Australia,  Soutii  Africa,  probably  Scotland,  and  India, 
too,  1  trust,  will  be  on  a  footing  of  [KM-fect  etjuality  with 
her.     Empire  there  will  be,  but  no  pirate  empire."' 

"How  helands  Are  Made"  is  the  title  of  a  parallel 
between  Ireland  a  century  ago  and  South  Africa  to-day. 
In  the  writer's  own  words,  "  The  devil's  work  now  enact- 
ing in  South  Africa  is  an  e.xact  replica  of  what  was 
done  in  Ireland."  An  unsigned  criticism  of  "The South 
African  Conspiracy  "  sees  in  it  only  tlie  attempt  to  im- 
pose on  South  Africa  the  monopoly  of  land  and  minerals 
which  has  been  all  too  successfully  imposed  and  main- 
tained at  home. 

"  Yolet  Capel "  discu.s.ses  "  England's  Peril "  in  face  of 
German  and  American  competition,  urges  greater  zeal 
in  education  and  in  work,  and  finds  some  consolation 
in  a  possible  clash  between  her  rivals'  interests. 

The  American  remedies  for  overcrowding  urged  by 
Mr.  Holt  A.  .Milton  for  the  New  York  slums,  which  he 
describes  as  the  worst  in  the  world,  are  the  provision  of 
proper  types  of  teneinetit-houses  as  a  compulsory  stand- 
ard for  the  rest,  the  alteration  of  existing  rookeries,  and 
adequate  supervision  of  all. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Wood  surveys  the  various  systems  of  an- 
archy, and  ends  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
anarchism  is  essentially  self-contradictory  and  suicidal, 
unfettered  individualism  and  social  organization  being 
hopelessly  incompatible. 

A  plea  for  curves  in  architecture  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent rectangular  rigidity  is  put  forward  by  Mr.  Horace 
Seal  in  the  now  familiar  form  of  a  retrospect  diited  a 
century  ahead  from  now. 

Mr.  Albert  M.  Ilyamson  writes  on  "The  Post-ofi&ce 
Savings  Bank  :  Its  Forty  Years." 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Review  opens  with  a  miid  and  by 
no  means  angry  protest  against  Mr.  Kipling's 
"  Islander"  definition  of  warfai'e  as  the  lordliest  life  on 
earth.  The  editor  says  that  Mr.  Kijiling's  intention 
was  to  u.se,  not  poetry,  l)ut  proi)hecy  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment meaning  of  the  word.  He  saw  before  him  the 
public  as  a  self-complacent  beast,  and  in  his  desire  to 
rouse  it,  it  was  not  the  lyre  or  banjo  which  his  hands 
closed  upon,  but  the  sjambok.  But  although  admitting 
this  mournfully,  he  tells  Mr.  Kipling  to  remember 
that  neither  force  in  arms  nor  the  safety  it  brings  is  an 
end  in  itself.  To  the  Moloch  of  safety,  the  Islander  is 
not  willing  to  sacrifice.  Money  he  would  give,  comfort 
he  would  give,  but  not  his  own  good-will  to  man  and 
the  last  hope  of  a  peaceful  mind  and  a  progressive  civi- 
lization in  Europe. 


EUROPEAN  EXPANSION  IN  ASIA. 

Captain  Younghusband  calculates  that  by  the  end  of 
the  cjiitury  the  white  men  of  the  world  will  have  in- 
creased from  .">(Ki,(KH).(i0()to  l,.'>0O,()()<),(HK),  whilethe  Asiatics 
un<ler  EiU'opcan  control  will,  in  the  same  titbe,  increase 
from  ;}4U,(XJ(),(HM)  to  over  .s()(),(KJ(j,uuo.  The  4(KJ,U<)<i,00<»  Chi- 
neRe  are  not  likely  to  increa.He  to  more  than  800,000,000. 
Countries  like  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  may 
keep  their  populations  stationary  by  war  and  massacres. 

PUBLIC-IIOrSE  TKUSTS. 

Ijord  Carlisle  devotes  ten  piiyes  to  a  denunciation  of 
Lord  (irey's  i)ubli(;-honse  trusts.  Lord  Carlisle  writes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  extreme  prohibitionist, 
w  ho,  unfortunately,  has  about  as  much  chance  of  ol>- 
taining  statutory  [)ower  to  carry  out  his  ideas  as  we 
have  of  constructing  a  railsvay  to  Mars.  Lord  Carlisle, 
however,  does  good  service  in  insisting  upon  the  gre.it 
necessity  of  giving  the  municipalities  an  ab.solute  mo- 
nopoly in  the  sale  of  drink.  A  public  tru.st  may  con- 
duct its  houses  on  the  most  ideal  line.s,  but  if  a  rival 
public-house  stands  just  across  the  road  run  in  exactly 
the  opposite  way,  the  result  will  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Lord  Carlisle  gives  a  curious  story  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  teetotalers  become  drunkards  when  they 
run  public -houses,  bnt  surely  the  experience  of  the 
"  Anchor  of  Scayne's  Hill  "  is  exceptional. 

A  PLEA  FOR  PROFIT-SIIARIXG. 

Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  writing  upon  "British  Industry 
and  the  Wage  System,"  points  out  that  the  time  is  ri[)e 
for  some  vigorous  effort  to  enable  the  working  class 
to  share  directly  in  the  increa.se  of  profits  which  would 
be  brought  about  by  increased  efTlciency  of  labor.  He 
says:  "Profit-sharing  and  cooperative  production  are 
making  way  even  under  the  dead  wt'ight  of  hostile 
opinion,  formed,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  without 
inquiry  or  appreciation.  Given  a  fair  trial,  I  believe 
that  by  the  lav  of  selection  they  would  gradually  oust 
the  old  system.  The  profit-sharing  concerns  already 
employ  sixty  thousand  workpeople,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  what  profit-sharing  can  do  if  fully  de- 
veloped has  ever  been  tried.  .  .  .  The  problem  that  we 
have  to  face  is  how  to  change  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
working  man,  how  to  insure  his  interest  in  his  work 
and  to  e.xcite  him  to  put  forth  his  full  powers,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  tnide-iuiionisra  has  to  be  accepted." 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  January  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  good  one.  We  have  dealt, 
amon^;  the  "  Leiuling  Articles,"  with  the  papers  on 
"  Indian  Famines  and  Their  Remedies,"  "The  War  and 
Its  Les.sons,"  and  "A  British  Academy  of  Learning." 

SIEXKIEWICZ  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  other  articles  deals  with  Sien- 
kiewicz  and  the  other  living  novelists  of  Poland.  The 
reviewer  explains  Sienkiewicz's  selection  of  subject  as 
due  to  fear  of  the  cen.sor.  His  ambition  was  that  all  his 
books  might  be  read  by  Poles  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  and  he  had,  therefore,  to  avoid  ofifending  the 
susceptibilities  of  these  three  nationalities  with  whom 
almost  all  Polish  history  is  iDound  up.  He  characterizes 
Sienkiewicz's  genius  in  the  following  passage  : 

"Though  every  page  in  these  works  bears  the  stamp 
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of  patriotism,  it  is  the  patriotism  of  a  broad-mi ndetl 
man,  to  whom  the  fanatical  hatred  even  of  liis  coun- 
try's enemies  is  an  odious  thing.  If  we  cannot  quite 
say  tliat  he  feels  a  certain  sjmpathy  for  them,'  lie  always 
tries  to  regard  tliem  with  unprejudiced  eyes.  Even 
while  he  depicts  the  most  atrocious  scenes  of  carnage 
and  torture,  he  makes  full  allowance  for  times  and 
passions  ;  and  paints  so  vividly  the  pangs  of  harsliiy 
thwarted  ambition  in  a  miglity  soul  tliat  the  fell  deeds 
of  revenge  which  follow  appear,  if  not  less  wicked,  less 
dial)olical." 

The  other  novelists  dealt  with  are  Rejmont,  Zeromski, 
Sieroszewski,  and  Przybyszewski. 

THE   PROGUESS  OF  WOMEN. 

Another  reviewer  deals  sympathetically  wnth  "The 
Progress  of  Women."  He  remarks  that  the  entry  of 
women  into  public  life  has  been  accompanied  by-  a  great 
strengthening  of  family  ties,  and  by  a  general  rise  in 
the  standard  of  morals.  As  to  the  position  occupied  by 
women  in  the  various  European  countries,  the  reviewer 
makes  the  curious  remark  that  in  France  women  doc- 
tors are  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  practise  as  doctors,  while  in  England  ex- 
actly the  opposite  is  the  case.  In  India,  a  native 
woman  has  been  allowed,  by  special  decree,  to  practise 
at  the  bar. 

MAKING  THEISTS. 

Every  one  knows  how  the  Spaniai'ds  discovered  traces 
of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  ancient  Mexicans. 
The  defective  methods  which  anthropologists  employ 
when  engaged  in  inquiries  among  primitive  peoples  is 
shown  bj*  the  following  passage  from  an  article  entitled 
"Anthropology— a  Science  ?" 

"Tiie  traveler  or  missionary,  often  through  an  inter- 
preter, asks  the  savage  : 

"  'You  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  don't  you  ?' 

"  'Certainly,  sir.' 

"  '  Does  He  not  live  np  there  ?' — pointing  heavenward. 

"  '  He  does,  sir!' 

"  '  Is  He  not  the  Creator  and  the  Father  of  men  ?' 

"  'Certainly,  sir.' 

"  'What  is  His  name?' 

"Any  name,  or  the  name  of  .some  local  god  promoted 
to  siipremacy,  is  given.  And  then  our  author  collects 
this  evidence,  and  makes  it  a  proof  of  primitive  theism." 

OTHER  .\irriCLEs. 

There  are  several  other  articles  of  more  or  less  interest, 
of  which  we  can  quote  only  the  titles.  "  liocal  Ta.xa- 
tion "  is  perhaps  the  niost  immedi;ttely  interesting. 
Another  paper  deals  with  "F6nelon  and  His  Critics," 
and  a  third  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

ONE  of  tlie  most  important  articles  in  the  Edin- 
burgh for  Januarys  is  one  entitled  "The  Em- 
pire and  the  Kingdom,"  which  is  based  chiefly  upon  Mr. 
Bernard  Holland's  book.  The  reviewer  is  altogether 
opposed  to  Mr.  Holland's  solution  of  a  federal  system 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  He  says  that  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  kingdom  depend  upon  the  unqiie.stioned 
supremacy  of  Parliament  over  every  part  of  it. 

"Imagine  the  central  parliament  at  Westminster  at 
issue,  as  it  well  might  be,  witli  the  parliament  and  gov- 


ernment of  England  !  A  Tory  ministry  in  England 
would  not  make  things  very  comfortable  for  a  Radical 
cabinet  supreme  over  the  United  King<lom  ?  And  is 
any  good  resifit  likely  to  come  from  giving  a  national 
form  and  complexion  to  local  and  party  differences? 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  federal  home  rule  was 
not  advanced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  because  he  recognized 
tliat,  of  all  possible  scheme.s,  it  was  the  most  hopeless. 
And  such  favor  as  it  now  finds  it  enjoys  solely  because, 
more  fortunate  than  its  predecessors,  it  has  escaped  the 
disaster  of  taking  shape  as  a  concrete  measure,  and  has 
never  been  exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion." 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

From  the  article  on  "Local  Taxation"  we  quote  the 
following  passage  : 

"The  grievances  of  ratepayers,  both  in  urban  and 
rui'al  England,  will  to  some  extent  be  met  if  the  grants 
from  the  imperial  exchequer  are  made  on  the  liberal 
scale  which  both  the  majority  and  the  minority  of  the 
commissioners  agree  in  recommendi'ng.  So  far  as  the 
rural  ratepayers  are  concerned,  we  think,  with  the 
minority  of  the  commissioner.s,  that  the  doles  which 
have  lately  been  granted  to  agriculturists  and  tithe- 
owners  should  cease.  Indeed,  if  the  grants  in  aid  of  local 
taxation  are  made  with  the  libei-ality  which  is  proposed, 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  supplementing  them  with 
further  grants  for  the  relief  of  particular  classes  of  rate- 
payers. The  state  will  have  already  paid  its  full  share 
of  the  cost  of  these  services,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to 
the  taxpayer  to  call  on  it  for  a  further  contribution 
under  another  name.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  in  the 
future,  therefore,  to  relieve  certain  classes  of  ratepayers, 
like  agriculturists  and  tithe-owners,  relief  must  be 
etfected  by  an  internal  redistribution,  and  not  by  ex- 
ternal help.  Something,  in  other  words,  can  be  urged 
for  the  contention  that  agricultural  land  should  be  rated 
only  upon  a  portion  of  its  value.  Xothing,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  can  be  said  for  the  argument  that  the  resulting 
loss  of  revenue  should  be  borne,  not  by  the  locality,  but 
by  the  state."' 

IRELAND. 

The  reviewer  who  writes  the  article  on  "Present  Irish 
Questions"  sees  in  the  Galway  election  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  recent  Irish  events.  If  there  was  any  one 
whose  claim  upon  tlie  good-will  of  an  Irish  electorate 
might  have  been  expected  to  override  normal  considera- 
tions, and  to  have  subordinated  party  politics  to  material 
interests,  it  was  Mr.  Plunkett,  yet  the  electors  went  out 
of  their  way  to  return  a  man  whose  only"  claim  was  that 
he  had  fought  against  Great  Britain.  The  Galway  elec- 
tion shows  the  existence  of  a  temper  in  Ireland  much 
more  bitter  and  much  more  intolerant  than  the  com- 
parative calm  of  the  waters  of  Irish  politics  in  recent 
years  had  led  people  to"  suppose.  The  reviewer  foresees 
the  emergence  of  the  Irish  question  again  "in  its  most 
acute,  most  unpleasant,  and  most  menacing  form." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  appreciative  review  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Lord  Wantage,  a  paper  upon  "Educational  Ideals'' 
■which  does  not  contain  anything  notable,  an  article  upon 
"Bolingbroke  and  His  Times,"  and  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  of  the  German  exploring  vessel 
Valdlvia. 
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THE  NATIONAL  RKVIKW. 

THE  Xatioiml  Review  for  Fel)ruary  applauds  !Mr. 
Clianiherlaiii's  ri'ply  to  Count  von  lUilow  as  ii 
"triuinpli."  It  Hu^im'sts  tliat  (itTumny,  liaving  trit-d 
for  twenty  years  and  failed  to  sow  strife  between  Rus- 
sia and  England,  is  now  playing  the  same  amiable  part 
between  England  and  America. 

Dr.  Max  Nordan's  study  of  ("ontinental  Anglophobia 
will  scarcely  add  to  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher. 
Many  will  regard  liise.\i)liinat  ion  as  all  too  simple— and 
too  agreeable  to  his  English  audience.  It  is  not  that 
the  English  are  selfish.  All  nations  are  selfish.  But 
the  English  have  succeeded  ;  other  nations  have  not. 
There  lies  their  unpardonable  fault.  The  Boer  war 
has  given  a  plausible  and  seemingly  chivalrous  ground 
for  expressing  the  resentment  which  the  English  ages 
of  success  have  induced.  Only  in  one  point  will  Dr. 
Nordau  allow  that  they  are  to  blame.  "The  English- 
man at  honu'  is  chariuing  ;  abroad,  he  very  often  shows 
a  very  rough  exterior."  Dr.  Nordau  closes  with  the  ad- 
vice to  England  to  go  on  her  own  way  regardless  of 
foreign  opinion.  He  indulges  in  this  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary generalization  :  "Just  as  the  sympathy  of 
a  minority  has  nevenhelped  a  nation,  so  have  the  super- 
ficial unenergetic  antipathies  of  a  majority  never  in- 
jured one." 

"  A  Free  Lance"  discus.<!es  "the  problems  of  Vienna," 
disparages  the  German  alliance,  and  strongly  urges  tlie 
Emperor  to  suspend  the  constitution  and  resume  auto- 
cratic authority.    Such  a  coup  d'6tat  would,  he  is  con- 


vinced, be  received  with  entliusiasm,  and  especially  by 
tlur  industrial  and  couunercial  classes. 

Sir  Kowland  lilennerhassett  ofTers  "a  British  tribute 
to  Hnngary,"  calls  the  Hungarians  the  English  of  the 
East,  h(jpes  they  will  become  tiie  dominating  power  in 
Hontheasterii  Europe,  and  urges  Englishmen  to  take  a 
warmer  interest  in  the  development  of  their  sister  c<jn- 
stitutional  kingdom  beyond  the  Leith. 

Sir  Vincent  Caillard  presents  ".some  considerations 
on  imperial  finance,"  whicli  are  evidentlj'  designed  to 
undermine  popular  faith  in  free  trmle,  and  perhaps  al.so 
in  peace.  His  cont«nti(jn  is  that  "it  is  a  sUite  of  war, 
and  not,  as  is  almost  always  contended,  a  state  of  peace, 
in  great  countries  other  than  herself,  which  favors  the 
trade  of  (ireat  Britain  ;  that  our  prosperity  between 
18(>0  and  1872  was  largely  due  to  the  wars  of  other  coun- 
tries." 

M.  J.  Comply,  late  editor  of  FUjaro.  discusses  the 
coming  general  election  in  France,  and  concludes  with 
the  forecast  of  a  majority  of  one  hundred  votes  for  the 
Waldeck-Kousseau  ministry. 

Mr.  Maurice  Low  takes  occasion,  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Shaw  to  the  treasury,  to  remark  that 
"never  before  has  the  West  been  such  a  dominating 
factor  in  luitional  affairs  as  it  is  to-daj'."  It  supplies 
four  out  of  the  eight  men  in  the  ca!)inet.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  described  as  "the  mo.st  interesting  man  American 
politics  have  ever  produced." 

Lord  Chesterfield  presses  the  importance  of  connect- 
ing the  trunk  Hue  of  Abyssinian  railways  with  some 
British  port. 


THE  CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MD'AVENEL  continues  his  series  of  articles  on 
,  the  "Mechanism  of  Modern  Life  "in  the  first 
January  niunber  of  the  Rcvuc  des  Deux  Mondcs  with 
a  paper  dealing  with  the  relations  between  French  dra- 
matic authors,  theatrical  managers,  and  the  theater- 
going jmblic.  The  French  dramatic  author.s,  by  adopt- 
ing what  are  practically  trade-union  luethod.s,  have 
made  their  calling  the  most  profitable  in  the  kingdom 
of  letters.  The  rules  of  the  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors 
are  verj'  strict,  and  no  doubt  they  are  sometimes  vio- 
lated ;  but  on  the  whole  it  has  been  of  the  utmost  bene- 
fit to  authors,  and  has  saved  them  from  being  shame- 
fully exploited,  as  the  earlier  masters  of  the  French 
stage  undoubtedly  were.  Moreover,  when  any  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  is  proved,  the  penalty  is  swift;  only 
last  year,  the  society  fined  one  manager  ?2,.500  for  what 
an  English  manager  would  very  likely  consider  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  sharp  practice.  The  authors'  fees 
on  the  works  of  dead  writers  are  still  collected  for  the 
benefit  of  charity  when  no  descendants  can  be  found — 
indeed,  the  association  not  long  ago  discovered  some 
heirs  of  Mozart,  and  paid  them  the  fees  on  "  Don  Juan  " 
and  "The  Enchanted  Flute."  Altogether,  France  is  a 
veritable  paradise  for  dramatic  authors.  About  half  a 
century  ago  the  society  earned  only  about  §250,000  a 
year  ;  but  if  we  include  the  value  of  the  authors'  tick- 
ets, it  now  makes  for  its  clients  some  $850,000  a  year. 

M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  is  evidently  uneasy  at  what  he  re- 
gards as  America's  new  colonial  ambitions.  He  ap- 
proves of  the  United  States'  desire  for  ports  in  the 
Philippines,  but  thinks  that  harbors  and  coaling  st.i- 
tions  are  preferable  to  actual  territory. 


The  Viscount  de  VogU6,  who  has  done  .so  much  to 
familiarize  France  with  the  best  Russian  literature, 
gives  a  long  account  of  Anton  Tchekhof,  who  seems  to 
be  at  the  present  moment  Gorki's  only  rival  in  the  lit- 
erary affections  of  the  Russian  people. 

In  the  second  January  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  the  place  of  honor  is  given  to  a  long  article  on 
the  French  art  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'  as  exemplified 
in  the  works  of  Jchau  Fouquet,  a  court  painter,  who 
was  born,  who  lived,  and  who:finally  died  at  Tour.s,  the 
capital  of  France's  most  charming  province,  Touraine. 
Yet  another  long  erudite  article  deals  with  the  hitherto 
unpublished  correspondence  which  took  place  between 
Voltaire  and  Choiseul  ;  and  manj'  pages  are  devoted  by 
M.  Doumic  to  combating  the  place  Dumas  pvre  has 
won  in  the  French,  and,  indeed,  in  the  cosmopolitan, 
world  of  letters. 

Under  the  title  "The  Two  Parliamentarisms,"  M. 
Benoist  analyzes  the  great  part  played  in  America  by 
the  Supreme  Court — the  Mecca,  according  to  Mr.  James 
Bryce,  toward  which  all  good  Americans  turn  their 
eyes.  The  French  writer,  who,  like  most  thoughtful 
Frenchmen,  has  a  horror  of  the  increasing  power  gained 
in  his  country  by  parliamentarism,  urges  the  establish- 
ment in  France  of  something  analogous  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 


(( 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

LA  NOUVELLE  REVUE,"  which  now  offers  its 
readers  a  large  number  of  short  articles  instead 
of  the  more  solid  fare  provided  during  the  editorship 
of  Mme.  Juliette  Adam,  contains  a  curious  and,  to  those 
interested  in  such  matters,  a  really  notable  addition  to 
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the  history  of  palmistry  in  the  shape  of  an  account  by 
AInie.  de  Tliebes,  the  famous  Paris  jjalmist  and  proph- 
etess, of  a  visit  math'  l)y  lierto  the  unfortunate  Bhinclie 
Monnier,  who,  thougli  lielongintj  to  a  respectable  fam- 
ily of  Poictiers,  was  confined  for  upward  of  twenty-five 
years  to  tlie  same  room,  her  family— notably  her  mother 
and  brother— refusing  to  have  her  put  under  proper 
care,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  mentally  dehcient. 
Mme.  de  Thebes  obtained  leave  from  the  head  of  the 
charitable  institution  where  Blanche  Monnier  is  now 
being  treated  for  her  malady  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  unfortunate  woman's  hands.  As  a  result,  she 
declares  that  Blanche  Moiuiier  was  not  always  deficient, 
but  owes  her  mental  state  directly  to  an  ardent,  sensi- 
tive nature,  probably  crossed  in  love  early  in  life. 

HOW  FUEXCH  ACTORS  ARE  TRAINED. 

M.  Sorel  gives  a  short  account  of  the  Conservatoire,  a 
kind  of  dramatic  college  where  French  actors  and  ac- 
tresses are  trained,  and  whicii  has  long  been  subven- 
tioued  by  the  state.  The  most  noted  French  dramatic 
artists  are  delighted  to  give  their  services  for  nothing  ; 
indeed,  it  is  considered  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  to  take 
a  class  there.  The  Conservatoire  also  plays  a  literary 
r61e,  for  the  pupils  only  take  part  in  what  may  be 
called  the  classic  drama.  This  keeps  alive  in  France 
the  great  traditions  of  the  past  as  summed  up  in  the 
works  of  Molifere,  of  Kacine,  and  of  Corneille. 

A  curious  article  also  indirectly  touching  on  the  dra- 
matic world  treats  of  the  role  played  by  animals,  both 
in  acted  plays  and  in  circuses.  Of  course,  the  habit  of 
bringing  animals  on  to  the  .stage  is  a  very  ancient  one — 
in  fact,  dates  from  the  early  Romans.  The  writer  gives 
some  curious  details  concerning  the  influence  of  music 
on  animals.  According  to  some  experiments  lately  tried 
both  in  Paris  and  in  London,  the  bear  is  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  sound  ;  so  is  the  condor,  so  is  the  serpent. 
Hippopotami  will  always  beat  time  ;  the  lion  seems 
paralyzed  by  the  too  near  presence  of  a  band  ;  tigers, 
and  all  those  animals  which  resemble  the  dog,  have  a 
violent  distaste  to  singing  and  instrumental  music. 

THE  KAISER  AS  PROTESTANT  POPE. 

M.  "Wolff  attempts  to  give  a  new  reading  to  the  po- 
litical character  of  that  great  mystery-man  of  modern 
Europe,  William  II.  The  writer  holds  the  view  that 
the  German  Emperor  is  immensely  influenced  by  his 
early  religious  training  ;  further,  that  he  asjjires  to  be- 
come the  practical  head  of  the  Protestant  religion  all 
the  world  over.  M.  Wolff  believes  that  it  was  to  please 
himself  quite  as  much  as  to  please  his  Empress  that  he 
followed  in  the  steps  of  the.Crusaders  and  made  a  solemn 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 

THE  FRENCH  PEASANT  AS  CRIMINAL. 

Of  late  years,  the  French  peasant  has  become  more 
and  more  sober,  moral,  and  law-abiding  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  crimes  in  which  love  of  money  plays  a  part  are 
more  common  in  country  districts  than  in  towns.  Par- 
ricide and  arson,  for  instance,  may  be  called  two  essen- 
tially peasant  crimes  ;  and  in  both  cases  love  of  money, 
and,  roughly  speaking,  the  passion  of  self-interest,  al- 
most- invariably  determine  the  act.  M.  Filliol  gives 
some  curious  statistics  concerning  this  subject.  Corsica 
is  extraordinarily  more  criminal  than  is  France  itself. 
After  Napoleon's  island,  the  most  criminal  section  of 
France  is  the  Department  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  that 


whicli  lies  almost  op|)osite  (Corsica  and  is  bordered  by 
the  .Mi-dili'i  ranean.  Curiously  enough,  almost  as  n'lany 
suicides  take  place  in  the  country  as  in  the  towns. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

"  T  A  REVUE  DE  PARIS"  publishes  several  inter- 
im esting  articles,  of  which  the  Due  de  Guise's  ac- 
count of  the  Danish  military  college  at  Frederiksbtirg 
and  M.  Strauss'  article  on  "The  Hygiene  of  Paris"  are 
noticed  elsewhere. 

The  historical  student  will  naturally  turn  with  the 
most  intense  interest  U)  Anatole  France's  vivid  recon- 
stitution  of  the  great  siege  of  Orleans.  With  this  arti- 
cle, to  which  is  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  fir.st 
January  number,  is  published  a  curious  map  of  medie- 
val Orleans,  and  in  this  flrst  chapter  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  very  elaborate  history  of  the  siege  the  writer 
scarce  does  more  than  allude  to  Joan  of  Arc,  though  in 
the  secoiul  number  of  the  Revue  he  remedies  the  omi.s- 
sion,  and  gives  a  wonderful  and  poetic  account  of  all 
the  discussions  and  events  that  preceded  the  reception 
of  the  mysterious  shepherdess  by  the  King  of  France, 
recalling  the  many  prophecies  which  had  predicted  that 
France  would  finally  be  saved  by  a  maiden,  and  describ- 
ing some  of  Joan  the  maid's  precursors. 

Appealing  to  a  very  different  public,  but  to  one  at 
least  equally  wide,  is  the  continuation  of  Renan's  early 
letters  from  .his  seminary  at  Issy.  These  give  a  de- 
lightful picture  of  the  youthful  writer,  but  throw  but 
little  light  on  his  views  and  convictions  as  a  priest.  At 
the  time  these  letters  were  written  to  his  mother,  Er- 
nest Renan  seemed  to  have  been  quite  happy  and  con- 
tent with  his  lot,  and  these  immensely  long  and  inti- 
mate epistles,  many  extending  to  five  pages  of  clo.se 
print,  give  a  pleasant  pictui-e  of  the  life  led  in  the  semi- 
nary, of  whicli  he  preserved  to  the  very  end  of  his  life, 
and  long  after  he  had  unfrocked  himself,  the  most  af- 
fectionate recollections. 

Toys  are  decidedly  the  fashion  in  France,  and  Mme. 
Tinayre  devotes  .some  pages  to  the  fascinating  subject, 
which  is  now  topical,  owing  to  the  great  toy-making 
competitions  lately  organized  in  Paris. 

China  provides  material  for  tvAO  articles ;  the  one, 
very  slight,  gives  a  brief  account  of  what  the  French 
branch  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  was  able  to  achieve 
during  the  late  Chinese  campaign.  Two  complete  field 
hospitals,  each  containing  two  hundred  beds,  were  sent 
out,  the  staff  consisting  of  six  doctors,  two  chemist.s, 
ten  orderlies,  and  some  fifteen  Si.sters  of  Charity. 
Nearly  a  thousand  cases  were  treated,  and  nearly 
$2.5,000  worth  of  warm  clothing,  Tuedicine,  wine,  steril- 
ized milk,  and  books,  many  of  them  gifts  from  wealthy 
private  individuals,  were  dispatched.  The  other  Chi- 
nese contribution  is  also  anonymous,  and  consists  of 
extracts  from  a  diary  written  during  the  siege  of  Tien- 
tsin. These  pages  are  enriched  with  an  interesting  little 
map  of  the  city,  but  the  writer  has  nothing  new  to  say 
concerning  the  campaign. 


LA  REVUE. 


u 


LA  REVUE"  for  January  is  unusually  interest- 
ing reading.  Space  forbids  noticing  at  length 
several  articles  worth  more  attention,  notably  M.  Meli- 
nand's  paper  on  "Children's  Games  and  Playthings," 
urging  that  children  should  have  toys  which  stimulate 
their  imitative  and  imaginative  faculties. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 
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THE   RECENT  RIOTS  IV  GREECE. 

M.  Jean  I'siclmri  says  that  the  recent  riots  in  Greece 
have  been  mnch  inisumlerstood  by  tlie  Pjuropean  press. 
They  were  attribnted  to  a  religious  motive  ;  tliis,  liow- 
ever,  was  only  a  side  issue.  They  were  then  attributed 
to  an  iiprising  against  Pan-Slavism  ;  this  was  the  trend 
which  tiiey  took  only  afterward.  The  cause,  he  .say.s,  is 
not  at  all  the  mere  translation  of  the  Gospel,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  translated  into  every-<lay  modern  (Jreek. 
Mcxiern  Greek  is  an  admirable  language,  formed  by  a 
natural  evolution  from  ancient  Greek.  But  the  Greek 
puri.sts  understand  nothing  of  evolution.  To  them, 
modern  Greek  is  the  result  of  abominable  corruption, 
itself  the  result  of  the  long  past  of  misery  and  slavery 
through  which  (ireece  has  come.  Hence  the  feeling 
that  the  Gospel  had  been  profaned. 

All  these  purists  and  their  scholastic  squabbles,  says 
M.  Psichari,  will  not  only  lo.se  (ireece  Macedonia,  but 
will  wreck  her  ship  altogether  if  she  is  not  careful. 

AN   INTEUN'ATION.VL  LANGCAGE  :  IS  IT  POSSIBLE? 

Yes,  says  M.  L6on  BoUack,  not  only  possible,  but 
highly  desirable  ;  and  he  is  not  the  only  believer  in  its 
possibility,  for  he  has  at  least  Count  Tolstoy,  M.  Br^al, 
and  M.  J.  H.  Kosnj-  to  bear  him  out.  Such  a  language 
must  be  capable  of  being  spoken  and  written.  There  is 
no  question  of  a  single  universal  language,  but  only  of 
H  second  tongue.  Kach  nation  will  still  keep  its  own 
special  language,  adapted  to  its  own  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling.  No  language  could  be  created  sufTicient- 
ly  elastic  to  permit  of  doing  without  our  current  lan- 
guages. The  secondary,  international  language  will  not 
be  literary,  but  merely  utilitarian.  It  ought  to  be  capa- 
ble of  expressing  ordinary  scientitic  conceptions,  com- 
mercial expressions,  and  those  of  everj'-day  life. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  forming  the  language.  It 
might  be  evolved  from  the  stock  of  existing  languages — 
which  M.  Bollack  thinks  impracticable  ;  or  it  might  be 
created  artificially.  International  jealousy  would,  of 
course,  prevent  the  stock  of  any  particular  language 
being  used.  There  should  be  about  twenty  letters  in  the 
alphabet ;  and  no  letter  must  have  more  than  one  sound. 
Sounds  ditlicult  to  many  nations  (English  th  or  Span- 
ish j)  must  be  ruled  out.  M.  Bollack  himself  is  the 
creator  of  a  would-be  universal  language — La  Langue 
Bleue.  In  Paris,  there  is  already  a  society  whose  aim  is 
the  adoption  of  some  international  form  of  speech.  To 
it,  in  one  year,  more  than  fifty  other  societies,  chambers 
of  commerce,  etc.,  have  adhered. 

PUBLIC-HEALTH  REFORM   IN  FRANCE. 

Senator  Strauss  discusses  with  great  approval  the  new 
public-health  act  just  pa.s.sed  in  France,  after  a  ten 
years'  fight.  Compulsory  vaccination  is  included  among 
the  many  and,  M.  Strauss  thinks,  none  too  stringent 
measures  to  be  enforced  for  the  public  health.  He  casts 
eyes  of  admiring  envy  at  England's  local  government 
board,  with  its  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  directors, 
etc.,  at  the  head  oQice,  and  over  eight  thousand  at  large 
in  the  provinces,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  French 
hurcaxi  dliygUne  of  seven  persons  and  two  inspectors. 

PRACTICAL  PHONETICS. 

M.  Finot  has  a  long  ill«strated  paper  on  recent  ex- 
perimeuts  in  phonetics  (the  science  of  sounds  and  their 
transformation).  These  experiments,  he  claims,  have 
succeeded  in  making  both  the  dumb  speak  and  the  deaf 
hear,  besides  curing  obstinate  cases  of    stammering. 


More  wonderful  still,  l)y  means  of  these  experiments  the 
(icrman  may  even  learn  t<)si)eak  tolerable  French,  and, 
''what  is  hardly  credible,"  English  women  havw  beea 
taught  to  pronounce  French  correctly. 


THE  ITALIAN'  REVIEWS. 

'"T^IIEKE  are  no  epoch-making  articles  in  the  Italian 
X  reviews  this  month.  The  Ririnta  ModcriKi,  as 
a  feature  of  its  improved  management,  announces  a 
series  of  articles  on  personalities  of  the  day,  Iwth  native 
and  foreign,  and  leads  off  with  a  sympathetic  sketch 
of  the  prime  minister,  the  .septuagenarian  Zanardelli, 
who.se  motto  through  life  appears  to  have  been  "  Work." 
The  political  article  deals  with  ICnglish  imperialism 
and  the  relations  between  England  and  Italy,  and  i.s 
evidently  intended  to  smooth  down  the  Anglophobia 
which  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  in  Italy  during 
the  last  two  years.  The  writer  admits  that  the  eyes  of 
Italy  are  turned,  just  now,  to  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg, 
instead  of,  as  formerlj',  to  T^ondon  and  Berlin,  but  de- 
clares that  Italy  is  still  willing  to  enter  into  a  friendly 
understanding  with  P^ngland,  but  only  on  "gofxi  recip- 
rocal condition.s,"  the  first  of  which  would  certainly  l>e 
that  England  should  cea.se  to  harry  the  unfortunate 
Maltese  over  their  language. 

"  Jerusalemite"  writes  very  indignantly  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  authorities  in  connection  with 
the  brutal  attac'c  made  by  the  Greek  monks  on  the 
Franciscans  in  Jerusalem,  last  November.  Not  only 
did  France — presumably  out  of  consideration  for  Rus- 
sia— refuse  to  take  any  action  herself,  but  lier  repre- 
sentatives in  Jerusalem  tried  to  prevent  the  consuls 
of  other  nations  from  protesting  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
jured friars  of  their  respective  niitionalities.  Under 
such  circumstances,  "Jerusalemite"  protests  against 
the  custody  of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine  being  con- 
fided any  longer  to  a  French  protectorate,  and  reminds 
his  readers  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Franci.scans 
throughout  the  Holy  Land  are  Italians,  and  teach  the 
Italian  language  in  their  schools. 


A  HIGH-CLASS  POLISH  MAGAZINE. 

THE  appearance  of  the  Polish  monthly  magazine, 
the  Chimccra,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  Poland.  It  is  a  high-class  literary  and  artistic 
review.  Its  outer  appearance,  as  well  as  its  contents, 
presents  an  harmonious  and  ajsthetic  whole  the  like  of 
which  may  be  sought  in  vain  in  Europe.  The  Chim(cra 
collects  around  it  all  the  greatest  and  most  eminent 
talents  of  the  Poli.sh  younger  generation.  Besides  con- 
taining the  best  productions  in  Polish  literature,  the 
Chnntrra  publishes  translation  masterpieces  of  the 
literary  world — for  instance,  "  Axel,"  a  drama  of  Count 
de  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam  ;  Leyer's  "Synai,"  Grabbe's 
comedies,  etc.  From  English  literature,  it  has  pub- 
lished Poli-sh  versions  of  Coleridge's  "  Lay  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner"  and  Keats'  "Hyperion."  All  .sectarian  and 
political  questions  are  avoided  ;  the  Chimccra  renders 
homage  to  beauty  and  to  the  aesthetic  in  the  widest 
.sense  of  the  word.  The  "Struggle  with  Art''  and  the 
"Fate  of  Genius"  are  articles  of  a  high  philosophical 
and  literary  value.  The  editor,  Mr.  I..enon  Praesmycki 
(Miriam),  is  a  famous  Polish  poet  and  an  industrious 
student  of  universal  literature  and  art.  The  paper  con- 
tains many  interesting  illustrations  of  the  work  of  the 
best  artists. 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Ernest  Flagg  Henderson,  author  of  "A  History 
of  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  lias  just  completed  a 
two-volume  "History  of  the  German  People"  (Macmil- 
lan).  This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  narra^ 
tive,  unbroken  by  monographs  on  particular  institu- 
tions or  phases  of  Germany's  development,  but  covering 
the  whole  subject  with  a  unity  of  treatment  such  as  has 
seldom  been  attained  by  earlier  writers  in  the  same 
field.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  book  is  unique  among 
popular  histories  of  Germany  in  the  English  language. 
The  first  volume,  treating  of  the  emergence  of  Germany 
into  Roman  history  and  covering  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  epoch  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  is  more  strict- 
ly a  history  of  the  German  people  than  is  the  second 
volume,  which  deals  with  institutions  that  have  become 
articulate  and  is  naturally  concerned  more  exclusively 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  ruling  house  of  Prussia  and 
the  machinations  of  European  diplomacy. 

There  is  much  in  German  history  which  has  a  peculiar 
interest  for  American  readers,  notably  the  masterly 
work  of  Stein  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848, — as  one  re- 
sult of  which  so  many  Germans,  fired  with  the  republi- 
can impulse,  emigrated  to  our  own  shores, — and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  unification  of  Germany  under  Bis- 
marck, which  has  more  than  once  been  likened  to  the 
parallel  development  of  national  consciousness  in  our 
own  land  that  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  which  preceded  by  only  a  few  years  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71  and  the  founding  of  the 
German  empire.  In  his  treatment  of  men  and  measures, 
Mr.  Henderson  repeatedly  discloses  his  republican  sym- 
pathies,— and  this  fact  should  make  his  book  all  the 
more  interesting  to  the  modern  German,  and  even  to 
the  supporter  of  the  established  monarchy.  In  showing 
how  the  Prussian  kings,  Frederick  William  II.  and  his 
successors,  played  into  the  hands  of  other  European 
powers  and  retarded  for  generations  the  unification  of 
their  ov^n  countrj',  Mr.  Henderson  renders  a  distinct 
service  to  the  enlightened  ruler  of  modern  Germany.  It 
should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mr.  Henderson 
writes  of  these  Hohenzollerns  of  former  days  in  a  carp- 
ing or  bigoted  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  sincei-e 
and  impartial  in  his  judgment,  and  for  some  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Kaiser,  especially  Emperor 
William  I.,  he  is  not  lacking  in  admiration. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  done  under  William  I. 
and  Bismarck  can  be  all  the  better  appreciated  after  so 
thorough  a  studj'  of  Prussia's  historj'  as  Mr.  Hender.son 
has  made.  To  realize  what  a  united  Germany  means, 
we  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  reorganization  of  Prus- 
sia, in  1815,  wlien  there  were  no  less  than  sixty-seven 
different  tariff  schedules  in  operation  in  the  vaiions 
provinces,  while  for  one  traversing  Germany  at  large 
there  were  thirty-six  different  boundaries,  each  with  its 
own  custom-house.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  at  no 
single  one  of  these  frontiers  was  the  coin  of  tlie  neigh- 
boring state  accepted,  and  we  have  a  picture  of  the  com- 
mercial as  well  as  political  chaos  in  which  the  German 


states  found  themselves  a  century  ago.  It  is  from  a 
very  different  Germany — a  Germany  transformed  by  the 
sense  of  nationality — that  Prince  Henry  brings  to  the 
great  republic  the  greetings  of  that  royal  house  with 
which  has  been  associated  the  growth  of  one  of  the 
mightiest  of  modern  states. 

A  HISTOKY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

One  of  the  most  useful  products  of  the  special  literary 
activities  that  seemed  to  owe  their  inception  to  the 
transition  from  the  old  century  to  the  new  is  a  three- 
volume  "History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Year  by 
Year,"  by  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr.  (New  York  :  P.  F.  Col- 
lier &  Son).  It  hiis  become  a  mere  commonplace  to  say 
that  the  nineteenth  century  was  an  age  of  unparalleled 
achievement,  and  this  very  fact  has  multijjlied  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  historian.  Justin  McCarthy's  "History  of 
Our  Own  Time"  was  a  literary  triumph  in  its  way,  but 
its  very  excellence  as  literature  made  it  the  less  avail- 
able purely  as  a  work  of  reference.  What  was  needed 
was  a  historj'  ^Yhich  in  moderate  compass  would  cover 
the  entire  century,  stating  the  central  facts  in  each 
country's  development,  and  arranging  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  promptly  acce.ssible  to  the  in- 
quirer. This  task  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Emer- 
son in  three  volumes  aggregatingabout],900duodecimo 
pages.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  its  title. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  "history  year  by  year."  In  addition  to 
this  exact  chronological  order,  there  are  other  aids 
which  make  the  work  extremely  desirable  for  reference 
purposes, — for  example,  the  side-heads  on  every  page 
and  the  date  line  at  the  top  of  each  page.  Mr.  Emerson 
has  pursued  his  subject  with  his  customary  diligence, 
and  the  result  is  a  marvelous  exami)le  of  condensation 
of  material,  from  which,  however,  the  literary  quality 
has  by  no  means  been  excluded.  The  work  is  sold  only 
by  sub.scription. 

OUR  ANCESTORS'  HOUSE  FURNISHINGS. 

Although  not  written  primarily  as  a  history,  Mr. 
Luke  Vincent  Lockwood's  "Colonial  Furniture  in 
America"  (Scribners)  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  important  historical  material.  Mr.  Lockwood's  pur- 
po.se  in  preparing  the  text  of  this  beautiful  volume  was 
to  acquaint  the  collector  and  other  persons  interested 
in  the  .subject  of  American  Colonial  furniture  with  ac- 
curate descriptions  of  individual  articles.  In  carrying 
out  this  purpose,  however,  it  became  nece.s.sary  to  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  many  sources  of  informa- 
tion, such  as  inventories  and  contemporary  record.s, 
newspapers,  works  on  the  subjects  of  furniture,  archi- 
tecture, and  interior  woodwork  bj'  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  American  writers,  general  and 
commercial  histories,  books  on  manners  and  customs, 
ancient  dictionaries,  cabinetmaker.^'  books  of  design, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  last,  but  not  least,  speci- 
mens of  furniture,  both  Colonial  and  foreign.  In  the 
course  of  his  researches, .  Mr.  Lockwood  has  found 
that  New  England  is  particularly  ricli  in  examples  of 
the  earliest  as  well  as  the  later  furniture,  while  the 
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South  is  wopfully  Inckinp  in  nny  pieces  jjiior  to  tlie 
nialiogaiiy  pciioci,  nltlioiiKh  tlic  records  sliow  tliat  sucli 
pieces  existed  more  ahuiidaiitly  tliere  tlian  even  fn  the 
Nortli.  The  work  is  illustrated  from  plioto^iraphs  of 
some  three  hundred  si)eciinens  of  Colonial  furniture. 

CAPTAIN   JOHN   SMITH   KESTUDIED. 

One  of  the  inuch-malJKncd  heroes  of  American  child- 
liood  is  HK'iin  commemorafed  in  a  volume  entitled 
"  The  True  Story  of  Captain  John  Smitli,"  by  Katharine 
Pearson  Woods  (Doubled.iy,  Paj^e&Co.).  HecallinKthe 
remark  of  tlie  late  .lohn  ]'"iske,  to  the  effect  that  Cap- 
tain Jolm  Smith  is  one  of  those  persons  about  wliom 
historians  are  still  apt  to  lose  their  tempers,  Miss 
Woods  lias  endeavored  to  make  a  radical  departure 
from  the  custom  ot  the  histui-jans,  and  to  present  a  trne 
story  of  this  remarkable  man  "with  absolute  fairness 
to  all  concerned."  Not  satisfied  with  adopting  Smith's 
account  of  himself,  as  some  of  his  partisans  have  here- 
tofore been  content  to  do,  .Mi.ss  Woods  has  summoned 
the  testimony  of  contemporaries.  Those  who  still  doubt 
that  John  Smith  fought  the  Turks  in  the  "hand  of 
Zarkam,"  or  was  carried  a  pri.soner  to  '"J'artaria,"  are 
invited  to  examine  the  maps  of  southern  Russia  and 
that  of  a  portion  of  Transylvania,  reproduced  in  this 
volume  from  prints  nuide,  respectively,  in  1745  and  in 
1041.  Several  interesting  portraits  of  Smith  also  ac- 
company the  volume,  and  much  interesting  material 
regarding  this  unique  personality  is  here  presented  to 
American  readers  for  the  ilrst  time. 

AN   IMPARTIAL  LIFE  OF  M'CLELLAN. 

The  life  of  General  McClellan,  contributed  to  the 
"Great  Commanders"  series  (Appleton)  by  the  late 
Gen.  Peter  S.  Michie,  was  pronounced  by  Gen.  Fitz- 
John  Porter,  who  himself  died  only  a  few  months  ago, 
the  best  work  on  the  subject  that  had  ever  been  written. 
General  Michie  was  a  profe.ssor  in  West  Point  Academy 
for  almost  thirty  years.  He  was  selected  to  write  this 
life  of  McClellan  partly  for  the  rea.son  that  he  had  at 
no  time  been  connected  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
during  the  period  when  it  was  commanded  by  General 
McClellan.  He  was  regarded  by  army  men  as  eminently 
impartial  and  fair  in  his  judgments  ;  his  work  upon 
this  biography  was  painstaking  and  conscientious  to  a 
degree,  and  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  a  more  ju- 
dicious estimate  of  McClellan  will  ever  appear  in  print. 

LITERATURE   AND   CRITICISM. 

Prof.  Walter  C.  Bronson's  "Short  History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature"  (Heath),  while  designed  primarily  for 
use  in  schools  and  colleges,  has  been  cast  in  such  a  form 
that  it  is  likely  to  appeal  to  not  a  few  general  readers 
outside  of  the  classroom.  Aside  from  its  literary  at- 
tractiveness, there  is  much  in  the  book  to  recommend 
it  as  a  work  of  reference.  Tlie  footnotes  and  appendix 
are  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  material,  much  of 
which  is  not  readily  accessible  elsewhere.  The  appen- 
dix, for  example,  contains  thirty  pages  of  extracts  from 
the  best  writers  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  litera- 
ture, together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  rise  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  magazines. 

Three  volumes  of  pocket  size  have  been  devoted  to 
"Colonial  Prose  and  Poetry "' (Crowell).  This  series  is 
edited  by  Prof.  William  P.  Trent  and  Prof.  Benjamin 
W.  "Wells,  and  presents  important  passages  from  the 
works  of  the  leading  Colonial  authors.  Contrary  to  a 
prevalent  belief,  the  editors  of  the  collection  venture 
the  assertion,  in  their  preface,  that  our  Colonial  writers 


l)ear  comparison  with  tho.se  of  any  other  race  under 
similar  conditions,  and  "many  wlio  have  gone  to  them 
with  a  smile  have  remained  to  be  edified."  Such  writers 
as  Cotton  Mather,  l{oger  Williams,  Jonathan  Kchvards, 
John  Smith,  John  Winfhrop,  William  Bradford,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  are  not  to  be  despised.  The  editors 
have  prefaced  their  selections  from  each  writer  with 
Ijrief  biographical  intrcxluctions,  while  the  introductory 
essays  at  the  beginning  of  llie  several  volumes  .set  forth 
the  les.son  to  be  drawn  from  each  period  in  the  nutionul 
evolution. 

SHAKESPEAniANA. 

"What  Is  Shakespeare?"  is  the  title  of  a  book  de- 
signed to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  play.s,  by  Prof. 
Ij.  a.  Sherman,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  (Mac- 
millan).  These  essays  on  fifteen  of  the  greatest  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  are  the  fruitage  of  much  study,  and  in- 
clude, not  only  commentaries  on  the  plays,  but  chapters 
on  Shakespeare  the  man,  his  dramatic  art,  and  group- 
ings of  the  plays.  Tlu'ie  are  also  useful  bibliogr«phical 
and  other  heljis  for  students  iind  readers. 

Mr.  Lois  G.  HufTord  has  retold  in  an  attractive  vol- 
ume many  of  the  most  famous  of  Shakespeare's  stories, 
— "Shakespeare  in  Tale  and  Verse"  (.Macniillan), — her 
])urpose  being  to  introduce  Shakespeare  to  the  young, 
and  to  such  of  their  elders  as  find  tlie  intricacies  of  the 
jilots  of  the  dramas  somewhat  difficult  to  untangle. 
The  dramatic  dialogue  is  intersper.sed  with  the  plots  of 
the  dramas  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  story  andver.se  in- 
terpret each  other. 

Walter  Bagehot's  essay  on  "Shakespeare:  the  Man" 
has  been  reprinted,  with  an  introduction  by  Viola  Rosa- 
boro'  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co  ).  Mr.  John  Phin  has 
jmlilislied  "Shakesjiearean  Notes  and  New  Readings" 
(New  York  :  Indu.strial  Publication  Company). 

ESSAYS  ON   LITERARY  TOPICS. 

A  new  volume  by  W.  C.  Brownell,  entitled  "Victorian 
Pro.se  Masters"  (Scribners),  di.scus.ses  Thackeray,  Car- 
lyle,  George  Eliot,  Matthew  Arnold,  Ruskin,  and  George 
Meredith.  Other  Victorian  writers — Walter  Bagehot, 
James  Anthony  Fronde,  and  Robert  Browning — are 
treated  in  a  little  volume  of  e.s.says  and  addresses  by 
Augustine  Birrell,  which  includes  papers  on  religiousi 
.social,  and  political  subjects. 

Prof.  Henry  A.  Beers  has  written  as  a  sequel  to  his 
"History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century"  a  volume  on  the  "History  of  English  Roman- 
ticism in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  (Holt),  treating  of 
Walter  Scott,  Coleridge,  Bowles,  Keats,  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  "Tlie  Romantic  School  in  Germany,"  "The  Ro- 
mantic Movement  in  France,"  "Diffused  Romanticism 
in  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," and  "The 
Pre-Raphaelites." 

Under  the  title  of  "  Stray  Papers"  (George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co.),  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  has  brought  together  all  the 
stories,  verses,  reviews,  and  sketches  of  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray  that  have  not  been  reprinted  in  the 
former  editions  of  Thackeray's  works  or  in  Mr.  Spiel- 
mann's  "Thackeray's  Contributions  to  Punch." 

In  a  little  volume  of  literary  sketches  entitled  "  Loiter- 
ings  in  Old  Fields"  (Eaton  &  Mains),  Mr.  James  P. 
Kenyon  writeson  "Tennyson  in  New  Aspects,"  "William 
Morris — Poet,  Socialist,  and  Master  of  Many  Crafts," 
"John  Keats"  "George  Eliot,"  "Dante  Gabriel  Ro.s- 
setti  and  His  Si.ster  Christina,"  "The  Correspondence  of 
James  Russell  Lowell,"  and  "The  Letters  of  Robert 
I..ouis  Stevenson."    An  appreciation  of  Stevenson  comes 
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from  the  pen  of  Prof.  John  Franklin  Genung,  of  Am- 
herst College,— "Stevenson's  At  t  it  ude  to  Life"  (Crowell). 
"Essays  of  an  ex-Lihrariaii,"  by  Richard  (Jarnett, 
formerly  of  the  Britiiih  Museum  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  i.s 
an  entertaining  volume  devoted  to  such  topics  as  "The 
Poetry  of  Coleridge,"  "Shelley  aixl  Lord  Beaconsfteld," 
"Thomas  Moore,"  "Mittftew  Arnold,"  "  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,"  and  "Shelley's  Views  on  Art." 

BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Among  recent  works  on  the  English  language,  by  far 
the  most  important  is  tlie  volume  entitled  "Words  and 
Their  Ways  in  English  Speech"  (Macmillan),  in  which 
Prof.  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University, 
coUaboratetl  with  his  versatile  colleague,  the  late  Prof. 
James  B.  Greencnigli.  Although  written  by  two  emi- 
nent specialists,  this  book  is  addressed  to  tlie  practical 
man  rather  than  to  the  scholar.  It  answers  questions 
that  are  continually  rising  in  the  practical  man's  daily 
experi^ice.  It  is  not  a  didactic  work,  and  its  pages  are 
free  from  every  form  of  pedantry.  It  deals  with  facts 
rather  than  with  rules  of  syntax  or  diction.  The  chap- 
ters on  "Learned  Words  smd  Popular  Words,"  "Tech- 
nical or  Class  Dialects,"  "Slang  and  Legiti mate  Speech, " 
"The  Literary  Language,"  "Fashion  in  Language," 
suggest  ratlier  than  formulate  the  basis  of  correct 
iisage.  There  are  also  chapters,  like  the  two  on  "The 
Development  of  Words,"  which  enter  to  some  extent 
into  the  technique  of  language ;  but  these,  like  all  the 
other  chapters  of  the  book,  are  written  in  a  direct  and 
simple  style,  and  do  not  presuppose  a  university  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

A  book  designed  i)rimarily,  we  take  it,  for  the  pro- 
fessional writer  has  been  written  by  ^Ir.  Joseph  Fitz- 
gerald and  published  under  the  title  "  Word  and 
Phrase:  True  and  Fal.se  Use  in  English"  (Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.).  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  for  many 
years  assistant  editor  of  the  North  American  Itcvlcw 
and  the  Forum,  and  has  had  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence in  the  revision  and  correction  of  articles  written 
for  the  press.  It  was  from  notes  made  bj'  him  while 
scrutinizing  words  and  phrases  in  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted for  publication  that  the  present  book  has 
grown.  The  author's  suggestions  on  the  improvement 
of  English  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  consideration 
by  all  writers. 

A  second  series  of  "Talks  on  Writing  English,"  by 
Arlo  Bates  {Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  made  up  of 
material  used  in  a  cour.se  of  lectures  supplementary  to 
the  author's  previou.s  "Talks  on  Writing  English."  It 
discusses  many  qxiestions  of  composition  which  could 
not  be  properly  treated  in  the  earlier  and  more  general 
course.  Among  the  topics  covered  in  this  volume  are 
"Figures,"  "Exposition,"  "Description,"  "Narration," 
and  "Dialogue,"  with  a  chapter  on  the  technique  of 
punctuation  and  one  on  letter-writing. 

REFERENCE   BOOKS. 

A  valuable  "Bibliographical  Contribution  to  the 
Study  of  John  Ruskin"  has  been  compiled  by  Miss 
Ethel  Jameson  (privately  printed,  Detroit,  Mich.:  117 
Selden  Avenue).  This  work  was  originally  compiled  as 
a  thesis  for  the  University  of  Chicago  in  a  course  on 
library  science.  The  bibliography  is  pi-efaced  by  a  chap- 
ter on  "Significant  Facts  in  Ruskin's  Life." 

"The  Language  and  Metre  of  Chaucer/' by  the  late 
Prof.  Bernhard  ten  Brink,  has  been  translated  by  M.  Ben- 
tinck  Smith  (Macmillan).    This  English  translation  will 


be  found  of  great  service  to  .-ll  teachers  and  students  of 
early  English  to  whom  ten  iJrink's  work  in  its  German 
form  presented  numerous  difliculties.  By  way  of  intro- 
duction, there  is  a  brief  biographiciil  notice  of  ten  Brink. 

GOOD  READING  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS. 

Among  the  n«w  books  of  counsel  to  young  men,  one 
of  the  most  suggestive  and  potentially  helpful  is  Dr. 
James  H.  Canfield's  "The  College  Student  and  His 
Problems"  (Macmillan).  Dr.  Can  field  begins  with  the 
query,  "Why  Go  to  College?"  and  after  pointing  out 
the  advantages  that  the  man  of  college  education  en- 
joys in  the  modern  world,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
following  topics :  "  Tiie  Choice  of  a  College,"  "  The  Se- 
lection of  a  Course,"  "The  Fateful  First  Year,"  "  Frar 
ternities,"  "Athletics,"  "  Otlier  College  Enterprises," 
"  Electives."  and  "  The  Choice  of  Life- Work."  Dr.  Can- 
field's  long  experience  as  a  college  professor  and  execu- 
tive officer,  coming  in  contact  witli  thousands  of  stu- 
dents, qualifies  him  to  speak  with  assurance  on  the 
peculiar  problems  that  beset  the  young  collegian  of 
to-day. 

"School,  College,  and  Character,"  by  Dean  Briggs,  of 
Harvard  (Houifhton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  differs  from  Dr. 
Canfield's  book  in  that  it  is  not  addressed  exclusively  to 
the  students  themselve.s,  but  has  been  written  with  a 
view  to  the  interest,  instruction,  and  kindly  admonition 
of  parents,  guardians,  and  teachers  as  well.  The  chapn 
ter  on  "CoUegfe  Honor"  is  especially  direct  and  force- 
ful. Dean  Bi-iggs  does  not  spare  the  moral  lapses  and 
inconsistencies  from  which  no  college  community  is 
wholly  free  ;  but  his  censure  is  that  of  a  friend — and  a 
wise  friend.  After  commenting  with  the  utmost  plain- 
ness of  .speech  on  "certain  kinds  of  college  dishonesty," 
he  reassures  us  by  the  equally  frank  avowal  that  "  in 
some  respects,  the  college  sense  of  honor  is  the  keenest 
in  the  community,  and  that  no  higher  ideal  can  be  found 
on  earth  than  in  the  best  thought  of  our  best  universi- 
ties." Dean  Briggs  also  discerns  a  distinct  advance, 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  public  sentiment  of  our  col- 
leges. It  is  becoming,  a.s  he  puts  it,  "cleaner  and  clearer- 
sighted." 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  latest  book,  "The  Times  and 
Young  Men  "  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company),  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  address  given  by  Dr.  Strong  in 
New  York  Citj'  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  clear  and  simply 
worded  discussion  of  some  of  the  basic  truths  of  ex- 
istence. Its  point  of  view  is  distinctly  modern.  Its 
spirit  is  the  wholesome  optimism  of  "Our  Country" 
and  "  The  New  Era."  It  expounds  the  three  great  laws 
of  love,  service,  and  sacrifice  as  applied,  not  only  iu 
social  life,  but  in  the  personal  problems  that  confront 
the  young  man  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  "Talks  with  Great  Workers  "(Crowell),  Mr.  Orison 
Swett  Marden,  the  editor  of  Success,  gives  a  series  of 
life-stories  of  men  who  have  won  success  in  their  busi- 
ness or  professional  careers  through  their  own  effort.s. 
These  stories,  as  outlined  by  the  "  workers  "  themselves, 
have  all  the  fascination  of  romance.  As  in  all  of 
Mr.  Marden's  books,  the  stories  of  achievement  are  em- 
ployed as  concrete  illustrations  of  helpful  maxims  of 
conduct  and  morals. 

We  have  also  received  six  of  the  "  Success  Booklets  " 
(Crowell),  written  by  Mr.  Marden,  and  dealing,  respec- 
tively, with  the  subjects  of  "Character,"  "Cheerful- 
ness," "Good  Manners,"- "Opportunity,"  "Iron  Will," 
and  "  Economy." 
One  of  the  "What  Is  Worth  While"  series  of  book- 
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lets  (Crowell)  contains  an  iiddross  before  the  students 
of  Harvard  I'Miversity  by  Senator  Hoar  on  "Conditions 
of  Success  in  I'uhlic  Life." 

SOCIOLOGY   AND   POLITICS. 

The  new  treatise  on  "International  Public  Law,"  by 
Ilannis  'i'aylor  (Cliicago  :  CaliaKlian  tfc  Co.),  is  a  nio.st 
coinpreiiensivi'  work.  Mr.  Taylor,  wiio  was  our  minis- 
ter to  Spain  in  President  Cleveland's  last  mlniinistra- 
tion,  has  for  many  years  been  a  student  of  public  law, 
and  is  faniiliur  witli  the  use  of  the  historical  method  in 
such  studies.  Tiie  momentous  dianj^'es  of  the  past  half- 
century  have  necessitated  a  ree.Kamination  of  tlie  wiiole 
structure  of  international  law,  and  for  this  task  Mr. 
Taylor  has  an  unusual  equipmeni^.  Among  the  features 
of  his  work  wliicli  are  especially  noteworthy  is  the  in- 
corporation of  tlie  results  of  the  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague  in  1899.  There  is  also  a  restatement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  and  a 
full  di-scussion  of  new  points  of  international  law  in- 
volved in  the  results  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

A  valual)le  manual  on  "The  Care  of  Destitute,  Neg- 
lected, and  Delinquent  Cliildreu"  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Homer  Folk.s,  Mayor  Low's  commissioner  of  char- 
ities for  Xew  York  City  (Macmillan).  This  book  sum- 
marizes the  methods  employed  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  From  no  other  work  of  like  compa.ss 
can  so  mucli  useful  information  on  this  subject  be  ol)- 
tained.  Indeed,  much  of  the  material  presented  in  this 
volume  has  been  collected  at  first  hand,  from  unpub- 
lished oflicial  records  and  fiom  oral  statements  of  par- 
ticipants in  philanthropic  movement.s.  The  whole  is 
well  digested,  and  arranged  in  a  form  most  convenient 
for  reference. 

"The  Theory  of  Prosperity,"  by  Prof.  Simon  N.  Pat- 
ten, of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Macmillan),  is 
at  the  .same  time  an  exposition  of  the  newest  economic 
teachings  of  the  schools  and  an  e.vplanatioii  of  present 
industrial  conditions  such  as  could  not,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  deduced  from  the  d  priori  reasonings  of 
the  older  economists.  In  short,  it  is  a  discussion  of 
real  issues  in  the  modern  economic  world.  It  treats 
wages  as  the  pay  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  Na- 
ture, rent  as  the  gain  of  all  who  have  monopoly  ad- 
vantages, and  capital  as  the  accumulated  result  of 
forethought  and  prudence.  Tlie  threadbare  definitions 
of  the  doctrinaires  are  restated  in  terms  corresponding 
to  present-day  economic  and  social  facts. 

Among  the  publications  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
.sylvania,  the  monograph  by  .Mr.  AValter  E.  Weyl  on 
"The  Passenger  Traffic  of  Railways"  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  statistics  gathered  from  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean countries,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Weyl  contends  that  the  American  public  does  not 
get  the  advantage  of  cheap  fares  which  the  people  of 
European  countries  enjoy.  He  admits  that  the  Amer- 
ican first-class  fares  are  lower  than  those  in  Europe, 
while  the  service  is  bettei',  but,  because  of  the  lack  of 
.second-class  accommodations,  he  claims  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  public  is  debarred  from  a  frequent  use  of 
the  railroad. 

A  little  book  by  Mr.  Herbert  X.  Casson,  entitled  "Or- 
ganized Self-Help  :  A  History  and  Defense  of  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  Movement"  (New  York  :  Peter  Eckler,  35 
Fulton  Street),  represents  a  novel  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  part  played  by  trade-unions  in  the  development  of 
American  institu<  ions-  Starting  out  with  the  claim  that 
labor  organizations  promote  national  prosperity,  educar 


tion,  and  morality,  Mr.  C(us.son  proceeds  to  de.scril)e  in 
succe.ssive  chapters  tlie  trade-union  as  a  h-git  imate  busi- 
ne.ss  institution,  as  the  distributer  of  jirospcrity,  as  the 
pioneer  of  social  reform,  and  as  a  promoter  of  morality 
and  education.  Apart  from  the  argument  contained  in 
the  lM)()k,  the  premi.ses  and  conclusions  of  wliicli  may  or 
may  not  lie  accepted  by  the  impartial  reader,  there  are 
presented  in  .Mr  Cjisson's  jjages  many  interesting  and 
important  facts  which  are  not  generally  taken  into  ac- 
count in  treatises  on  .social  and  economic  life.  For 
example,  it  may  surprise  not  a  f.-w  of  our  readers  to  be 
told  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  carries  on 
its  rolls  more  than  one  million  members  and  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a 
year. 

We  find  in  the  "Study  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  Its  Industrial  and  Legal  .\spect.s,"  by 
by  Horace  L.  Wilgus  (Chicago:  Callaghan  &  Co.), 
a  full  account  of  the  formation,  charter,  bj-laws,  and 
management  of  this  giant  corporation,  together  witli 
an  inquiry  concerning  i«.s  stock,  legality,  and  industrial 
l)osition.  The  points  of  law  likely  to  arise  in  any  di.s- 
cus.sion  of  the  principles  of  trust  organization  have 
been  covered  by  Mr.  Wilgus  with  numerous  citations 
of  cases,  so  that  corporation  lawyers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  purely  legal  aspects  of  the  subject  will  find 
in  his  volume  a  convenient  summary  of  practically  all 
the  information  at  present  obtainable. 

"The  Americanization  of  the  World,"  by  W.  T.  Stead 
(New  York  :  Horace  Markley),  isabrilliant  survey  of  the 
recent  development  of  the  United  States  in  the  industrial 
field,  with  special  reference  to  the  rapid  advancement  of 
American  ideas  in  the  business  life  of  the  Britisli  em- 
pire and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Mr.  Stead  has 
watched  from  its  earliest  manifestations  the  progress  of 
the  so-called  "American  inva.sion "' of  Great  HriUiin. 
He  has  repeatedly  urged  on  his  countrymen  the  im- 
portance of  "waking  up,"  and  in  the  present  volume  lie 
predicts  that  there  will  be  a  diflicult  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  our  people,  but  that  the  results  "will  probably 
astonish  no  one  so  much  sis  those  Americans  who  have 
been  calmly  selling  the  lion's  .skin  before  the  lion  was 
dead."  The  views  of  an  English  journalist  on  this  que.s- 
tion,  however,  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  Ameri- 
can readers,  and  particularly  to  those  who  have  com- 
mercial relations  with  foreign  countries. 

Prince  Kropotkin's  little  book  on  "  Fields,  Factories, 
and  Workshops"  (Putnams)  is  a  suggestive  treatment 
of  the  pos.si  bill  ties  of  agriculture  in  different  countries, 
with  hints  as  to  the  development  of  small  industries 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  technical  educa- 
tion and  a  proper  combination  of  brain  work  with 
manual  -work.  An  appendi.K  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation on  industrial  and  commercial  progress  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe. 

Another  Ru.ssian,  Prof.  Maxime  Kovalevsky,  has 
written  a  condensed  treatise  on  "Russian  Political  In- 
stitutions" (University  of  Chicago  Press).  This  volume 
is  essentially  a  history  of  the  evolution  of  Russia's  po- 
litical institutions  from  the  beginnings  of  her  national 
history  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  theme  never  before 
treated  in  the  English  language,  and  discussed  in  com- 
parativelj'  few  works  by  the  Russians  themselves.  The 
chapters  of  greatest  interest  to  American  readers  will 
doubtless  be  those  dealing  with  the  reforms  of  Alexan- 
der II.,  especially  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  In  the 
main  the  book  is  addressed  to  the  student  and  scholar 
rather  than  to  the  general  reader. 
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Caverns,  Great  American,  E.  O.  Hovey,  JunM. 
Channing,  William  Ellery^  Annie  R.  Marble,  Crit. 
Charity:    Care  of  Dependent  Children  in  Indiana,  W.  B. 

Streeter,  Forum. 
Chef,  Development  of  the  Modern,  P.  Grand,  Mun. 
Chicago  Stock  Yards,  Some  Social  Aspects  of  the— III.,  C.J. 

Bushnell,  A  J.S,  January. 
Chicago's  Great  River-Harbor,  E.  Flower,  Cent. 
Children's  Reading  Rooms,  Sara  E.  Wiltse,  KindR. 
China: 
Boxer,  Evolution  of  a,  J.  Ross,  MisR. 
Future  of  China,  1.  T.  Headland,  JunM. 
Peking,  Siege  of:  Diary  of  a  Russian  Doctor,  BU. 
SettleHlent  with  ("hina,  M.  B.  Dunnell,  Forum. 
Chinatown,  New  York  City^  Shops  and  Wares  of,  Marie  O. 

Corbin,  Home. 
Chinese  in  America,  I.  M.  Condit,  MisR. 
Chinese  Journalism  in  California,  E.  Robinson,  OutW,  Jan- 
uary. 
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OhristpndoTn.  Roiinion  of.  W.  AlexniultT,  PQ,  Octolx-r. 
("hristiitii  I'nily  iiiul  I'OHitivo  Truth.  K.  Bocock.  SK..Jiiii\iury. 
Christianity  in  tlio  First  Centuries,  Spreiid  of,  U.  T.  Ki-rlln, 

MKN. 
Christianity,  flie  New,  Harriet  H.  Rradbury.  Mind. 
Cliocarnc,  Fatlicr  Hcrnard.  Countfss  di^  Courson.  Kos. 
Chopin  as  a  CoinpoMtT,  .lolianna  Kiniiol.  Dcut,  Junuury. 
Clnircliill,  Winston.  \V.  \V.  Whitelotk,  Crit. 
Cicada.  Till',  A.  }I.  V.-rrill,  KiL. 

Citii'8,  Atturi-ttation  ot  Hnnianity  in.  H.  M.  Wiltso,  ALR. 
I'ities,  Ki'iiii'dii'!*  for  Ovcrcrowdink;  in,  H.  A.  Miltun,  Wi-st. 
Cleveland.  Giover.  W.  A.  White.  MeCU. 
College-Man  as  Leader,  K.  H.  Thurston.  PopS. 
ColleKe  I'resideney,  Need  of  Training;  for  liie,  F.  P.  Graves, 

Forum. 
ColleKe  Professors  and  t)ie  Public.  B.  Perry,  Atlant. 
Colleges.  California,   Student   Ceremonies   iu,    W.    Irwin. 

Over,  January. 
Coluiubauus,  Saiitt,  at  Luxeuil,  T.  J.  Sbahaii,  ACQR,  Janu- 
ary. 
Comets   and    Meteors,    Observations   of,    W.    F.  Denning, 

PopA. 
Commercial  Expansion  of  the  United  States,  C.  A.  Gardi- 
ner, Anp.\. 
"Commercial  Invasion"  of  Europe,  American— II.,  F.  A. 

Vanderlip.  Scrib. 
Concrete,  Reinforced,  Practical  Applications  of,  J.  Boyer, 

EiiK. 
Congressional  Ways,  Launching  a  Battleship  from  the,  W. 

McAdoo.  NAR. 
Consumptive  Soldiers  in  Belgium,  Sanitarium  for.  Dr.  Moel- 

ler,  RGen,  January. 
Contracts.  Protection  to,  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  J.  G. 

Egan.  ALR. 
Cook,  Joseph.  Genius  and  Work  of,  J.  E.  Rankin,  Horn,  Jan- 
uary. 
Cooke,  Jay.  Federal  Financier,  A.  Matljews,  Era. 
Corporations,  Effect  of  Consolidation  of,  S.  D.  Thompson, 

ALR. 
Cricket  Match  Between  England  and  Australia,  RRM,  De- 
cember. 
Crime  and  the  Finger-Print,  T.  Hopkins,  Cass. 
Crime  in  Rural  Districts,  L.  Filliol,  Nou,  January  15. 
Crime,  Problem  of,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
Criminals  and  Their  Treatment,  C.  Curry,  ALR. 
Criminals,  Reformation  of,  J.  F.  Fort,  Forum. 
Cuba:  A  New  Republic  and  Its  President,  AMRR. 
Debt,  Public.  Sinking  Fund  and  the,  H.  S.  Boutell.  Forum. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Homes  of  the  Signers  ttf  the, 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Park,  AMonM. 
Democracy,  Ke-statement  of,  .1.  A.  Hobson.  Contem. 
Democracy,  Universal  Eminence  in.  A.  C.  Lane,  Atlant. 
l)*Epinay,  Madame,  and  Her  Circle,  Edin.  January. 
"  Deserted  Village.  The."  A.  Dolison.  Harp. 
Diplomacy,  American,  Formative  Incidents  in— IX..X.,  E.  E. 

Spiirks,  Chaut. 
Dog  Breeding,  Professional  and  the  Amateur  in,  Mrs.  O. 

Giles,  O. 
Dogs,  Scent  in,  J.  G.  McPherson,  Gent. 
Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold,  W.  G.  Brown,  Atlant. 
Dumas,  Alexander,/i;,N\  G.  Claretie,  Deut.  January. 
Dumas,  Alexander,  ph'c,  R.  Doumic,  RDM,  January  15. 
Drug-Dispenser,  Duties  and  Dangers  of  the.  Cham. 
Economics,  Useful.  Growth  of.  G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 
Education:  see  also  Kindergarten. 
Academic  Freedom.  R.  M.  Wenley.  and  F.  Th'lly.  EdR. 
Academies  and  High  Schools  Affiliating  with  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Conference  of  the.  School.  January. 
Bird  Study  in  City  Schools,  H.  E.  Walter,  School.  January. 
Board  and  Superintendent.  W.  E.  Cliaticellor.  Ed. 
Botanical  Instruction.  J.  W.  Harsliberger,  Ed. 
Botany,  Methods  of  Teaching,  G.  H.  Trafton,  School. 
Chemistry  in  Secondary  Schools,  May  M.  Butler,  School, 

January. 
Child   from  Eleven  to  Eighteen,  Education  of  a,  E.  H. 

Griggs,  LHJ. 
College,  Small,  Problems  of  the,  E.  H.  Babbitt,  SR,  Janu- 
ary. 
College  Woman  and  Society,  Annie  T.  Allen,  Ed. 
Commercial    Education   in    Germany   and   England,    A. 

Heinig,  School. 
Donors.  Rights  of.  J.  C.  Colgate.  EdR. 
Educational  Ideals,  Edin,  January. 
Evening  Scliool— A  Neglected  Social  Factor,  A.  R.  Mer- 

riam.  Hart. 
Geography,  Teaching  of.  R.  S.  Tarr.  NatGM. 
High  School,  Educational  Demands  Upon  the,  C.  B.  Gil- 
bert, EdR. 
Insurance.  Compulsory,  for  Teachers,  E.  Manley.  EdR. 
Lecture  System  in   Univei'sity  Teaching,  C.  De  Garmo, 

EdR. 
Martin,  George  H.:    "My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters," 

EdR. 
Mathematics.  Teaching  of,  .T.  Perry,  EdR. 
Ontario,  School  System  of,  W.  L.  Grant.  School, 
play  of  Children.  Educatioual  Possibilities  of  the,  Mabel 
Peters,  SocS,  January. 


Psvcliology  in  .Secondary  ScliooLs,  E.  L.  Thornd ike.  School. 

Public  School  and  Cillzenhhip.  K.  K.  Hill.  <iuiil. 

tjuarler  System  in  Secondary  .Schools,  J..S.  Brown,  School, 

Rl-in"B  "  flaiidbook  of  E.lu.ation,"  C.  Uffer.  EdR. 

Rural  School  Lite.  Knrichnient  of.  F.  L.  Jones.  F!d. 

Secondary   Kducation,  Current    Problems  in,  J.  Dewey. 
Scliool.  January. 

Stereopticon  in  Secondary  Teacliing,  G.  R.  Swain.  School. 

Stout  >Ianual  Ti»iiiing  School.  J.  .M.  (  happi-l.  NatM. 

Supplementarv  E<lucatlonal  Agencies,  (J.  Harris,  EdK. 

University  and  the  Public.  A.  Lewis.  Arena. 

Wages  of  Teachers  in  New  York,  W.  McAndrew,  AV  W. 
Electric  Plants.  Isolated.  I.  I).  Pars<in8,  Eng. 
Electric  Trollev  Wires.  Dangern  from,  A.  Jamieson,  CasM. 
Electricity  in  tlie  Workshop.  Cham. 
Engineering  Works,  Commercial    Management  of,  G.  Sie- 

l)ert,  P'ng. 
Engines,  American  Traction,  C.  O.  Heggem,Ca8M. 
England  :  see  Great  Britain. 
Essay.  The,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  E.  W.  Bowen.  SR, 

January. 
Evolution  :  The  Descent  of  ^fan,  L.  M.  Keasbey.  PopS. 
Eyes:  The  Window  of  the  Soul.  H.  ."Sutherland.  Ains. 
Factory  Detail,  System  for  Controlling,  C.H. Carpenter,  Eng. 
Faith  and  Healing,  S.  K.  Davis,  Mind. 
Fear,  Conquest  of,  J.  W.  Stagg.  PQ,  October. 
F^nelon,  Frangoisde.  and  His  Critics,  QR.  .January. 
Field,  Eugene,  the  Many-Sided.  J.  Ralph,  HB. 
Field,  Marshall.  .Merchant.  R.  Linthicum.  Ains. 
Firemen  Exposition  at  Berlin,  F.  H.  Mason.  SocS.  Jantiary. 
Fishers,  Pound,  of  the  ^lonmouth  Coast.  E.J.  Meeker,  Home. 
Fiske,  John:  an  American  .Scholar.  F.  Waldo.  Ed. 
Flori(la— the  Land  of  Flowers.  G.  B.  ^ValdI•on.  JunM. 
Foreign  Element,  How  to  Assimilate  the,  J.  T.  Buchanan, 

Forum. 
Foundry.  Design  and  Eauipment  of  a,  A.  L.  Rohrer,  CasM. 
Fox  in  Fact  and  Fable.  L.  T.  Sprague.  O. 
France: 

Catholic  France  Prior  to  the   Revolution,  R.  R.  Elliott, 
ACQR,  January. 

Chanil)er  of   Deputies,  Meml)ers  of  the,  F.Quay-Cendre, 
RRl',  February  1. 

Election,  Coming  General,  J.  Comply,  NatR. 

French  History  in  E|)igram.  J.  A.  Loftus.  JunM. 

Law  and  the  Orders  in  France.  J.  B.  Milburn. Dub.  January. 
France,  Anatole.  L.  X.<le  Kicard,  RRP,  February  1. 
French,  Maj.-(ien.  Sir  Jolin.  W.  E.  Cairnes,  P.MJI. 
Frederick.  Empress,  in  Vonth,  Lady  Paget,  NineC. 
Frontier,  Western,  (ione  at  Last,  F.  Norris.  WW. 
Garden,  The  Villa,  G.  F.  Pentecost,  Jr.,  Arch,  January. 
Gardens,  I.  Thomas.  Natli. 

Gardens,  Home  in  Cleveland,  S.  Cadwallader,  Out. 
Gaucho's  Day's  Work.  W.  Bultin,  WW. 

German  Contributions  to  American  Progress,  H.  H.  Fick.  Ed. 
German  Emperor.  Children  of  the.MissH.  Friederichs,  Y  W. 
German  Life  and  Thought.  G.  Simniel.  IntM. 
Germany,  Financial  and  Industrial  Crisis  in,  C.  A.  Luhnow, 

BankN  Y.January. 
God, Conceptionsof..\mong Modern  .Semites,  S.I. Curtis8,Bib. 
Godwin,  W  illiain.  Novels  of.  L.  Stephen.  NatR. 
Golden  Rule:  Will  It  Work  iu  Daily  Life,  C.  M.  Sheldon, 

Horn,  January. 
Golf.  Secondary  Education  in.  H.  G.  Hutchinson.  Bad. 
Gorky,  Maxim,  Art  and  Ethics  of,  E.  J.  Dillon,  Contem. 
Governmental  Ownership.  F.  Parsons,  Arena. 
Great  Britain  :  see  also  South  Africa. 

Abyssinia,  England  and,  NatR. 

Academy  of  Learning.  British.  QR.  .January. 

Connnercial  and  JIaritime  Peril.  \Vesr. 

Continental  Anglophobia.  M.  Nordau.  NatR. 

Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York,  Royr.l  Tour  of 
the,  A.  Pearse,  LeisH. 

Empire,  The,  and  the  Kingdom,  Edin,  January. 

Federal  Government  for  the  United  Kingdom,  G.  R.  Ben- 
son, Contem. 

Finance,  Imperial,  Considerations  on,  V.  Caillard,  NatR. 

(James,  National,  and  the  National  Character,  Mac. 

Germany.  Great  Britain  and,  Contem. 

Imperial  Protdem,.Sonie  Aspects  of  the,  A.  Shortt,  Can. 

Irelands:  How  They  are  Made.  W.  J.  Corbet.  West. 

Judicature,  English,  Century  of— XII.,  Van   V.   Veeder. 
GBag. 

Opposition  Partv  "Wanted.  A.  P.  Gilmour.  Forum. 

Parliament.  British— II.,  J.  H.  Heaton,  LeisH. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  A.  M.  Hyamson,  West. 

Roman  Catholic  University,  Demand  for  a,  G.  J.  Stoney, 
NineC. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  the  Man  of  Emergency,  Fort. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  Appeal  to.  West. 

South  African  Conspiracy— II..  West. 

South  African  War  and  the  Liberals,  E.  Dicey,  Fort. 

Taxation,  Local.  Edin.  January  ;  QR,  January. 

Vote,  Value  of  a,  B.  Taylor,  Temp. 
Green,  J.  R.,  Reminiscences  of,  Louise  Creighton,  Long. 
Greek  History,  Future  of,  QR,  January. 
Gretuft  (Scotland;,  Griefs  and  Glories  of,  Marian  West,  Mun, 
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GuiiM,  Machirip,  A.  VfUt;lairp.  ^^V. 

Gutlirii",  William  Norman.  Poetry  of,  J.  B.  Henneman,  SR, 

January. 
Half,  Kdwiird  Everett:  .Memorins  of  a  Hundred  Years— IV., 

Ont. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  as  a   Lawyer  and   an  Orator,  W.  W. 

Thornton.  (rBatj. 
Hawaii.  I'roblems  of  Democracy  in.  I).  S.  Jordan,  OutW, 

January. 
Health  Conditions  in  Russia,  F.  T^.  Oswald,  San. 
lIei<lell)erK. Scientists  at,  in  the  I'ast  Century,  A.  Kussmaul, 

Deut.  January. 
Hoistin>;  Macliinery.  J.  Horner.  CasM. 
Holland.  New  I'remierof,  C^aroline  A.  Mason.  Out. 
Homes  of  the  Poor  in  Large  Cities,  Mary  R.  Cniuston,  SocS, 

January. 
House  of  Deputies  versus  House  of  Commons,  E.  Pomeroy, 

Arena. 
Housework.  Physical  Education  Applied  to.  Chant. 
HousiiiK  Reform  in  Bournville,  J.  H.  Wliitehouse,  IntS,  Jan- 
uary. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Centenary  of  the  Birth  of,  K.  West.  Out. 
Huuo,  Victor.  H.  Ellis,  Fort;  H.  C.  .Macdowall,  Mac. 
HuKo.  Victor.  Fame  of.  (i.  McL.  Harper,  Atlant. 
Huiitrary,  British  Tribute  to,  R.  Blennerhassett,  NatR. 
Huntintr  and  Fishing  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  C.  W.  Puring- 

tnn.  O. 
HuntinK  Sheep  and  Antelope  in  Lower  California,  C.  B. 

Slade.  O. 
Huxley,  Tliomas  Henry.  A.  Goodier,  ACQR,  January. 
Ice  Age,  The  .So-called,  L.  Swift,  PopA. 
Ice.Ianj  in  April  on  the  (ireat  Lakes,  ,T.  Grenell,  WW. 
India,  Famines  in,  and  Their  Remedies,  QR,  January. 
Indian  Baskets,  Poino— II.,  C.  Purdy.  OutW,  January. 
Indian  Burial  Customs,  W.  T.  Parker,  OC. 
Indians,  American,  Recent  Writings  by,  Elizabeth  L.  Gary, 

Indians :  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Pequots,  C.  P.  Thresher. 

NEng. 
Infancy,  Strong  Points  of,  E.  S.  Martin,  Harp. 
Infantry  Tactics.  Evolution  of— VII..  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 
Irish  .\fEairs.  New  Crisis  in.  J.  Murphy,  Cath. 
Irish  Questions,  Present,  Ediii,  January. 
Irrigation  Creates  Home  Markets,  J.  \Vilson,  XatM. 
Irrigation  IMakes  Homes,  T.  F.  Walsh,  NatM. 
Irrigation,  Nation's  Duty  to  Aid  in.  C.  W.  Hall,  NatM. 
Irrigation.  Public  Works  of,  OutW.  .January. 
Irrigation,  Social  Aspects  of,  F.  H.  Newell,  NatM. 
irrigation:  Water  Storage  the  Vital  Factor,  J.  W.  Powell, 

NatM. 
Isthmian  Canal:  Proposed  Mandingo  Route,  NatGM. 
Isthmian  C^anal  Treaty,  New,  B.  Taylor.  Fort. 
Isthmian  Ship  Canal,  Proposed,  W.  H.  Burr,  Scrib. 
Italy  and  England,  Fort. 

Italian  Patriotism,  G.  Ferrero.  RRP.  February  1. 
Jackson,  Andrew:  His  War  Upon  the  United  States  Bank, 

G.  F.  Mellen,  SR,  January. 
Jacquelin.  Madame,  M'aiTiages  of,  F.  B.  Harrison,  Gent. 
Jamaica  :  The  Case  of  Governor  Eyre,  J.  B.  Atla> ,  CJorn. 
Japan,  National  Debt  of,  Y.  Sawaki,  NAR. 
Japan,  Ship-Building  in.  Captain  Norris-Newman,  PMM. 
Jerusalem,  Water  Supply  of,  E.  W.  G.  Masterman,  Bib. 
"Jesus  "in  the  Three  EncyclopsBdias,  J.  Stalker,  LQ,  Jan- 
uary. 
Jewels,  Collection  of.  Belonging  to  Sir  Charles  Robinson,  MA. 
Jewels  of  American  Women,  F.  S.  Arnett,  Ains. 
Johnson,  Tom  L.,  as  I^Iayor  of  Cleveland,  F.  C.  Howe,  ■\^'W. 
Journalism,  Society,  Rise  and  Fall  of,T.  H.  S.  Escott,  LeisH. 
Kindergarten  Activities,  Katherine  Beebe,  KindR. 
Kindergarten  Aquarium,  Florence  Lawson,  KindR. 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Emilie  Poulsson,  KindR. 
Kindergarten  Questionnaire,  Virginia  E.  Graff,  Kind. 
King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  International   Order  of  the, 

Mary  L.  Dickinson,  SocS,  January. 
Labor  and  Capital  Peace  Conference,  O.  S.  Straus,  CasM ; 

J.  B.  Walker,  Cos ;  O.  S.  Straus,  NA  R. 
Labor  Laws  in  Europe,  H.  W.  Wilbur,  Gunt. 
Labrador,  Coasting  Along,  H.  W.  Palmer,  O. 
Lawrence,  Stringer,  Black. 

Legare,  Hugh  Svvinton,  B.  J.  Ramage,  SR,  January. 
Leibnitz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm.  OC. 
Lennox.  Lady  Sarah,  QR,  January. 
Lessing's  "  Nathan  the  Wise,"  R.  W.  Deering.  Chant. 
Li  Hung  Chang :  A  Character  Sketch.  G.  Reid,  Forum. 
Library  Fixtures,  P.  F.  Bicknell,  Dial,  February  1. 
Library,  Public,  Purposes  and  Possibilities  of  the,  W.  H. 

Brett,  Dial,  February  1. 
Library,  The  Novel  and  the.  Dial,  Februarj'  1. 
Lighthouses,  English— III.,  Gertrude  Bacon,  LeisH. 
Literarj'' Criticism  in  France  in  the  19th  Century,  G.  Doutre- 

pont,  RGen,  January. 
Literary  Criticism,  Phases  of,  L.  Mead,  Dial,  January  16. 
Literature,  Red  Torches  and  White  in,  Mac. 
Lincoln.  Abraham,  Characteristic  Glimpses  of,  C.  T.  Sutton, 

Cent. 
Lincoln,  Abraham  :  His  Official  Habit,  L.  J.  Perry,  Lipp. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  J.  H.  Choate,  GBag. 


London,  Across,  bv  Sky,  J.  M.  Bacon,  Cass. 

Loni'on,  .Artistic.  Literary,  and  Bohemian,  in  the  Seventies, 

J.  H.  Hager,  Bknian. 
London  Bricfge.  Widening  of,  SocS,  January. 
London:  Christie'*,  W.  Itoberts.  NatR. 

London,  Some  Literary  Lan<imarksof,  .1.  B.  Carrington.Era. 
London's  Clubland,  A,  Kinnear,  Mun. 

Lord's  Supper:  Oriental  Fond  Customs,  J.  T.  Gracey,  Horn. 
Louisa  Stuart,  Lady,  Edin,  January. 
Louisiana,  .Story  ot,  K.  Mayo,  Pear. 

Love  of  God,  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the,  G.  Vos,  PRR,  Jan- 
uary. 
Lowell,  James  Russell.  Mr.  Scuddcr's  Life  of,  Atlant;  W. 

H.  .Johnson.  CJrit. 
Machine-Shoj)  Inventory,  Aids  in  Taking  the.  H.  Diemcr.Eng. 
McKinley,  William. as  f  Knew  Him     II.. M. A.  Ilanna.NatM. 
Mail  Service  in  Alaska,  F.  H.  (-Jambell,  WW. 
Man.  Young,  with  Nothing  but  Brains,  T.  A.  De  Weese, 

Forum. 
Martial  Law,  Edin.  January. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  New  Lights  on.  QR.  January, 
ilassachusetts, Governors  of— II.,  A.  .'<.  Roe,  NEng. 
Mathilde,  Princess,  Salon  of  the,  V.  du  Bled,  Cent. 
Medi(!ine,  Some  New  Treatments  in,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
Mediterranean  Question.  Non.  January  1.5. 
Methodism's  Educational  Mission,  .S.  B.  Turrentine,  MRN, 
Metternich  and  Princess  Lieven,  L.  G.  Robinson,  NineC. 
Mexico:  A  Sporting  Egypt  of  the  New  World,  Annetta  Hal- 

liday-Antona.  0. 
Mica  Mining,  Improvement  in,  C.  W.  CoUes,  Eng. 
Militia  Force  of  the  Unit.t.'d  States.  J.  D.  Whelplej-,  NAR. 
Miners.  Eight-Hour  Day  for.P.de  Iiousiers,RPar,  February  1. 
Mirabeau  During  the  Years  1789-1791,  R.  J.  Sturdec,  West. 
Missions : 
China,  Western,  Unoccupied  Mission  Fields  of,  W.  Up- 

craft,  MisR. 
Chinese,  Educated,  Convention  of,  R.  E.  Lewis,  MisR. 
Foreign  Service,  Men  Needed  for,  H.  H.  Leavitt,  Hart. 
Home  Missions,  Century  of,  C.  L.  Thompson,  Hom. 
India  and  Ceylon,  Lights  and  Shadows  in,  J.L.Barton, 

MisH. 
Industrial  Training  in  Missions,  G.  A.  Wilder,  Hart. 
Japan.  Twentieth  Century  Movement  in,  G.  E.  Albrecht, 

MisH. 
Japanese  Students,  Mr.  Mott  and.  R.  B.  Peery,  MisR. 
Mexico,  Outlook  in.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Butler,  MisR. 
Missionary  Appeals,  Great,  of  the  Last  Century,  A.  T. 

Pierson,  MisR. 
Missionary  Ideals,  E.  J.  Clinch,  ACQR,  January. 
Missionary  Literature  of  the  19th  Century,  H.  P.  Beach, 

MisR. 
Persia,  New  Century  Outlook  in— II..  B.  Labaee,  MisR. 
Self-Support  in  Mission  Work,  C.  Bishop.  MisR. 
South  African  Missions.  Ch-isis  in,  F.  R.  Bunker,  MisR. 
Zulu  in  South  Africa.  F.  R.  Bunker,  MisH. 
Mithras,  Mysteries  of,  F.  (.'umont,  OC. 
Mitylene,  Politico-Legal  Aspects  of  the  French  Seizure  of, 

is.  Maxey,  AngA. 
Monorail  System  of  Rapid  Transit,  F.  B.  Behr  and  A.  C. 

Johnson,  Ev. 
Moon,  William  H.  Pickering's  Observations  of  the,  PopA. 
Mormon  CJoOperative  Commonwealth,  J.  Shomaker,  Arena. 
Mormonism  and  Purity,  W.  R.  CampViell,  MisR. 
Motors  and  Cycles :  'I'lie  Transition  Stage.J.Pennell.Contem. 
Mount  Vernon,  Visit  to,  a  Century  Ago,  W.  M.  Kozlowski, 

Cent. 
Municipal  Art  Crusade  in  Belgium,  C.  M.  Robinson.  Harp. 
Municipal  Labor  Exchange  in    Copenhagen,    V.   Holmes, 

SocS,  January. 
Municipal  Reform,  J.  Dolman,  Arena. 
Municipal  .Sanitation.  H.  ^Vilson,  West. 
Music  and  Crime,  H.  W'.  Stratton,  Arena. 
Music,   Modern,   Two   Tendencies  in,— Tschaikowsky   and 

Brahms,  D.  G.  Mason,  Atlant. 
Music  of  Shakespeare's  Time— II.,  S.  Lanier,  Lipp. 
Music-Literature  of  1901,  F.  H.  Marling.  BB. 
Musical  Instruments,  Curious,  Edith  Coxhead,  Over,  Jan- 
uary. 
Napoleon  :  Did  He  Mean  to  Invade  England?  D.Hannay,Mac. 
National  Feeling,  Growth  of  Our,  A.  T.  Mahan,  WW. 
Naturalism,  Two  Types  of,  E.  -H.  Griffin.  PRR,  January. 
Nature.  Love  of,  as  a  Motive  in  Roman  Verse,  C.  R.  Forster, 

MRN. 
Naval  Strength  of  Nations,  C.  W.  Dilke,  Cos. 
Navy,  Fire  Control  in  the— III.,  US.M. 
Negro  Population.  Expansion  of  the,  K.  Miller,  Forum. 
Negroes,  Theology  versus  Thrift  Among.  C.  B.  Dyke,  PopS. 
New  Testament,  Witnesses  for  the,  P.  P.  Flournoy,  PQ,  Oc- 
tober. 
New  York  City  :  The  New  East  River  Bridge,  F.  W.  Skinner, 

Mun. 
New  York,  Greater,  Second  Mayoralty  Election  in,  E.  M. 

Shepard,  Atlant. 
New  Zealand  Annexed  to  the  British  Empire,  M.  Ross,  Pear. 
New  Zealand  Institutions.  OutW.  January. 
Newspaper  with  Many  Functions,— ia  Pr&nsa,  B.  Meikle- 
john,  WW. 
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Nt'Wspapoi-8,   N'l'w   York   ^Sloriiiin;,   IT.    Ilapuiiod   and    A.  M. 

Miiiirict'.  Hkinaii. 
Nianara,  Tin-  Scene  of  PeiiloUH  Keats.  ().  K.  Diliilap.  Cos. 
Normans,  (.'omineiiceiiieiits  of  the.  It.  I'ar.ions.  ACQK,  Jan- 
uary. 
Nuremberf;.  the  Tily  of  Memories.  II.  C".  Carpenter,  C'liant. 
Ocean  Currents.  T.  Waters,  Ains. 
Oklahoma  and  tlie  Indian  Territory  as  They  Are  To-day,  C 

M.  Harder.  AMUR. 
Old  Testament  Preai-hing,  Modern  Criticism  and,  K.  IT.  De- 
wart,  Horn. 
Olive  Ranch  in  California,  Helen  L.  .Tones,  WW. 
Orleans,  Sie^e  of     III.,  .\.  France,  Rl'ar,  Fetiruary  1. 
Ostrich  Farm  at   I'lisadenu,  Klizabetli  M.  Hallowell,  Home. 
Ownership.  Some  Kthical  A.'^pects  of,  R.  T.  Kly,  Cr)s. 
Packln(j  Plant.  Inside  a  (Jreat,  W.M.Shirley,  N'atM. 
T*aicct,  Sir  .Tames,  LeisH. 
Palma,  President,  Tomas  Estrada,  and  the  Cuban  Republic, 

AMRR. 
Palma,  Pi'esident  Tomas  ICstrada,  Out. 
Pamirs,  Stalkinj;  in  the,  A.  !je  M.  liray.  Bad. 
Panama  Isthmus?  Why  Not  Own  tlie,  F.  C.  Penfleld,  NAR. 
Pan-American  Union,  l''roi)osed.  .\.  de  Ytnrhide,  NAR. 
Paul,  Social  Teachinii  of-  1 1.,  .'^.  Malliews.  Mil). 
Peary,   Rol)ert   E.,  and   His  Cami'niKn  lor  the  Pole,   R.  S. 

Haker.  McCl. 
Penley,  W.  S.,  at  Home,  R.  Hlathwayt,  Cass. 
Persia  and  the  Persian  (Jnlf,  yR,  January. 
Persian  at  Home.  W.  Sparroy,  Tenii). 
Peshito,  O.vford,  J.  II.  Harris.  LQ,  .l.innary. 
Philippi,  t;ampait;n  of,  J.  H.  Firth,  I'S.M.     • 
Philippine  Islands,  Coinage  and   Hanking  in  tlie,  C.  A.  Co- 

nant,  BankNY.  .lanuary. 
Phili|)i)inesV    What  Shall  We  Do  with  the,   J.  H.   Parker, 

Forum. 
Photoijraphy: 
Architectural  Photography— II.,  H.  C.  Delery.  PhoT. 
Carbon  Process,  Outline  of  the,  F.  Hollingworth,  WPM, 

January. 
Collotype  tor  Amateurs.  G.  Holzhausen.  WPM,  January. 
Color  Photograpliy,  Possibilities  of.  A  PH. 
Development,  Factorial.  ('.  Kippon,  Wl'M,  January. 
Franiingthel'hotograpli,  J.  H.  McFarland, WPM.  January. 
Hunting  with  the  Camera,  A.  Anderson,  Pear. 
Machine  Shop  Photogiaphy.  .-X.  M.  Powell.  CasM. 
Molybdenum,  I'ranium.aiul  Tellurium.  T.  T.  Baker,  PhoT. 
Naturalist.  Photography   as  an   Aid   to  the,  D.  English, 

APR;  WPM.  January. 
Philadelphia  Salon— II..  C.  E.  Fairman,  PhoT. 
Snow  Photography,  F.  C.  Lambert,  WPM,  January. 
Stereographs  with  u  Single  Caireva,  C.  F.  Himes,  PlioT. 
Trimming  to  Secure  a  Likeness,  E.  W.  Newcomb,  APB. 
Planet,  Hunting  for  a,  G.  Forbes.  P.MM. 
Plants.  Alpine,  in  New  England,  W.  W.  Bailey,  Ed. 
Plato,  True,  Seaich  for  tlie,  (i.  Santavana,  InlM. 
Poetry  of  the  South,  H.  W.  Mabie,  IntM. 

"  Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation,"  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Ci'it. 
Poor  Relief  in  the  United  Slates,  E.  MUnsterberg,  AJ.S, 

January. 
Pope  Leo  XIIL.  R.  Davey,  Cass. 
Pope's  Temporal  Sovereignty,  T.  H.  Ellison,  Cath. 
Populations  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  In- 
crease of,  J.  H.  Schooling. 
Porto  Rico,  How  Civil  Government  Was  Established  in,  C. 

H.  Allen,  NAR. 
Postal-Card  Craze,  J.  Ralph.  Cos. 
Preacher:  How  Shall  He  Help  Toward  Solid  Reading  and 

Thinking?  J.  H.  Vincent.  Hom. 
Preacher's  Place  as  a  Leader,  J.  Parker,  Hom.  .Tai:uary. 
Prehistoric  Ruins  of  Southern  Colorado,  Helen  M.  Wixson, 

Era. 
Prescott,  Arizona,  S.  iSI.  Hall,  OutW,  January. 
Presidents  and  the  Presidential  Succession,  J.  E.  Quiun, 

Home. 
Presidents,  College  Days  of  the,  F.  S.  Arnett,  Mun. 
Prolit-Sharing  in  .\merica,  H.  E.  Armstrong,  Ains. 
Pygmies  of  the  Great  Congo  Forest,  H.  H.  Johnston,  McCl ; 

PMM. 
Quail,  Lopho,  the,  B.  W.  Evermann,  Harp. 
Railroad  Consolidation,  Increasing.  M.  G.  CunnifT,  WAV. 
Railroading,  Safety  Devices  m,  G.  II.  Paine,  JunM. 
Railway,  Nilgiri  ^lountain,  W.  ,1.  Weightman,  CasM. 
Railway  Passenger  Carriages,  W.  D.  McBride,  Can. 
Rapalloand  the  Italian  Riviera.  E.  C.  Peixotto,  Harp. 
Reading  Habit.  Interferences  with  the.  G.  S.  Lee,  Crit. 
Religious  Thought,  Spirit  and  Method  of.  C.  G.  Shaw,  AngA. 
Reservoirs,  Goverument  Construction  of,  H.  JNI.  Chittenden, 

NAR. 
Reviews,  The  French,  T.  Bentzon,  Crit. 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  Home  of,  H.  C.  Shelley,  Pear. 
Robinson,  A.  Mary  F.,  Hannah  Lynch,  Fort. 
Rome,  Christianity  and    Paganism  in,  a.d.  306-313,  J.  A. 

Campbell,  ACQR.  January. 
Roosevelt,  President  Theodore,  J.  A.  Riis,  Cos;  E.  Tallichet, 

BU. 
Roosevelt,  President,  Three  Months  of.  H.  L.  Nelson,  Atlant, 
Russia,  Strong  Men  of.  Marguerite  Cassini,  Mun. 


Russia.  Travel  in.  E.  Coikrell,  O. 

Sabbath:  Reasons  for  Changing  It  from  the  Seventli  to  the 
First  Day  of  the  Week,  A.  B.  Taylor.  Pg.  October. 

Sable  Island,  Changing  .Aspects  ftf.  ^l .  (>.  .Scott.  Can. 

.Salmon  in  the  Sacramento  River.  C.  Rnlter,  Over. 

Salvage,  Cham. 

.Samo^edes,  The.  E.  W.  Lowry,  Gent. 

San  brancisco's  Labor  Union  Mavor.  \,.  II.  Irvine.  Arena. 

Schley  Court  of  Inquiry.  Errors  Touching  the.  .M.  -X.Teague, 
FV)rum. 

Scienct^  and  Religion  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
-  IL.  W.  II.  .Mallock,  Fort. 

.Scientilic  Work  in  .Vmerica,  .S.  Newcomb,  NAR. 

Scot  Abroad,  The,  \V.  C.  McKenzie.  (ient. 

Sea,  I)eep,  Life  of  the,  C.  II.  Towiisend,  Et. 

Semites,  ILmieof  the,  W.  .M.  Patton.  MRN. 

Senate,  Oligarchy  of  the.  \.  .M.  Low.  NAR. 

Sex,  Environment  in  Relation  to,  O.T.  Mason,  PopS. 

Sliakesi)eare  as  History,  E.  .s.  Bales,  (ient. 

Sliakespeare  in  t)ral  Tradition,  .s.  Lee,  Nim-C. 

Shakespeare,  .Sonnets  of,  H.  C.  Beeching,  Corn. 

Shakespeari^:  Was  Ho  I3ound  to  an  Attorney?  J.  B.  Mac- 
kenzie, (iBag. 

Shakespeare's  Plays:  The  Case  for  Lord  Bacon's  Author- 
ship, G.Stronach,  PM.M. 

Shake.sj)eare's  V<'nice.  L.  D.  Ventura.  Bkman. 

Shaw,  Leslie  .Mortler.  J.  Biighan).  A."MRR. 

Ship-Building  Yards,  Electrical  Appliances  in,  S.  F.  Walker, 
Eng. 

Shipping  in  the  United  States,  Development  of,  L.  Nixon, 
Cos. 

Shipping  on  Our  Inland  Waterways,  W.  D.  Hulbert,  FrL. 

Siam,  Mv  Fi:>t  Visit  to,  A.  Clarke,  ('ontem. 

Siberia,  Trij)  Through.  K.J.  Hill.  XatGM. 

Siberian  Railroad,  A.M.  Brit-e.  Cass. 

Sienkiewicz,  Henry,  and  His  C!onteuiporaries,  QR,  January. 

Silk  Industry  in  America,  F.  Allen,  Soc.s.  January. 

Skates,  Jumping  on,  M.  Woodward.  Pear. 

Smith.  Captain  John,  and  tiie  American  Nation,  Katharine 
P.  Woods.  Hari>. 

Social  Assimilation— v..  Sarah  E.  Simons.  AJ.s.  .Tanuary. 

Socitdogy,  Contemporary,  L.  F.  AVard,  AJS,  January. 

Solitudeand  Genius,  QR.  .lanuary. 

South,  Awakening  of  th<-.  W.  Fawcett,  Home. 

South  Africa:  see  also  (ireat  Britain. 
Boer  Prisoners  in  Ceylon,  ( 'oniitess  of  tialioway,  NincC. 
Chinese  Labor  for  the  Rand,  P.  Leys,  NiiieC. 
Cost  of  the  \Var.  H.  Morgan-Browne.  Fort. 
Lessons  of  tin?  War,  Captain  (Vilbert.  Nou.  .lanuarv  15. 
Pretexts  for  Violating  the  Bond.  M.  1).  O'Brien.  USM. 
Proposal,  A  Violent,  F.  Greenwood,  NineC. 
South  African  War  and  Its  Lessons,  QR.  January. 

South  America:  From  Panama  to  the  Horn,  Mary  Mac- 
Mahon,  Cath. 

Soutli  America,  Our  "Dog  in  the  Manger"  Policy  in,  G.  B. 
Waldron,  Chaut. 

Spencer.  Herbert,  Personal  Side  of,  G.  H.  Derry,  Sit,  Jan- 
uary. ' 

Spiritism,  Modern,  T.  .T.  Hudson,  Era. 

Siiortsmen's  Clubs  ol  California.  Annabel  Lee,  O. 

Stage,  Blank  Verse  on  the.  Dr.  Toilhunter.  Fort. 

Standardization  in  the  British  Engineering  Industries, 
Cas.M. 

Standish,  Captain  Myles,  G.  ITodires,  NEng. 

Star  in  Perseus,  New,  E.  Ledger,  NineC  ;  H.  C.  Wilson,  Pop.-\. 

Starr,  Eliza  Allen,  W.  S.  .Merrill,  Cath. 

Steam  Engineering,  European  and  American,  P.  Dawson, 
Eng. 

Stellar  Evolution.G.  E.  Hale.  PopS. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  R.  McLeod.  LQ,  January. 

Strikes.  Prevention  of,  in  New  Zealand,  H.  H.  Lusk,  WW. 

Submarine,  Coming  of  the,  A.  S.  Hnrd,  NineC. 

Sugar,  Domestic,  Production,  J.  B.  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  Gunt. 

Sugar.  Free,  Fallacies.  G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 

Sullivan   Sir  Arthur.  Diary  of,  A.  Lawrence,  Harp. 

Summer  Homes  of  Famous  People,  F.  B.  Wiley,  LHJ. 

Sweden,  Winter  in,  Beatri.,  Nickalls,  Bad. 

Tacoma,  the  Boston  of  the  West,  J.  S.  Whitehouse,  NatM. 

Tarpon  and  Sharks  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida,  R.  B. 
Seager,  O. 

Te.a  Tasting  and  Blending,  Cham. 

Telegraphy,  Wireless,  and  Signor  Marconi's  Triumph,  C. 
Snycler,  AMRR;  M.  O.  Scott,  Can  ;  R.  S.  Baker,  McCl ; 
G.  lies,  WW. 

Telephone  Service,  Cooperative.  AMRR. 

Telephone,  Successors  ol  the,  W.  Fawcett,  Harp. 

Tenement-House  Life,  Unsolved  Problems  in.  S.  .\.  Knopf, 
San. 

Tennyson.  Alfred,  as  a  Sea  Poet,  H.  C.  T.  Franklin.  Temp. 

Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  Southland.  J.  M.  Handly,  Cath. 

Texts,  Use  and  Abuse  of,  W.  .S.  Edwards.  MRN. 

Tlieology.  Critical,  Versus  Church  Theology,  G.  H.Schodde, 
Hom.  Januarv. 

Tibet.  Peter  Rijnhartin.  OC. 

Tobacco,  Improvement  in  Growing,  A.  Goodrich.  WV\'. 

Tolstov,  Count  Leo,  Conversion  of,  O.  L.  Triggs,  OC. 

Trade  Unions,  Incorporation  of,  C.  Edwards,  NineC. 
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Trnin  Robbery,  Trade  of.  C.  Michelsou,  Muii. 

TriiiiHvaiil :  see  Soiitli  Africa. 

Travellers,  Amerieau,  and  the  Treasury  Department,  F.  W. 
\Vliitrid(,'e.  NAR. 

Trees,  HiK^  of  California,  R.  T.  Fisher,  WW. 

Trent,  William  I'..  Poetry  of,  J.  B.  Henneman,  SR,  January. 

Trine,  Ralpli  Waldo,  C.  B.  Patterson,  Mind. 

Triple  Allianee  aiul  the  Treaties  of  Commerce,  C.  Loiseau, 
KPar.  Ket)ruary  1. 

Troutmg  in  N'orlli  Devon,  W.  Klickmann.  Bad. 

Trust,  (irain-Buyers' :  How  Kansas  Farmers  Are  Meeting  It, 
C.  H.  Matsoii,  .\MKR. 

Trusts  and  Trade-Unions,  S.  Webb,  IntM. 

Turtcenev,  Ivan,  C.  Whibley,  NAR. 

Turkish  Situation,  AMUR. 

Unbelief,  Conceivable  Dangers  of,  .1.  G.  Raopert,  Dub,  Jan- 
uary. 

Takfii'ia,  Voyage  of  the,  Edin,  January. 

Vaudeville  of  tlie  Present  Day,  C.  R.  Sherlock,  Cqs. 

Ventilation,  New  Plan  for,  San. 

Vere,  Aubrey  de,  E.  Gosse,  Fort. 

Victoria.  Queen,  Memorial  to,  F.  Wedmore,  PMM. 

Vienna,  Prol)lemsof,  NatR. 

Violin,  Stroll,  D.  Donovan,  Str. 

Virginia,  Social  Life  in.  Before  the  War,  Laura  S.  Portor, 
LHJ. 

Voltaire,  Correspondence,  Unpublished,  P. Calmettes,  RDM, 
January  15. 


Wagner,  Minna  and  Cosiraa,  G  Kobb6,  XAR. 

Wantage,  Lord.  Kdin,  .latiuarv. 

Warfare.  Guerrilla-X..  T.  M.  .Maguire.  USM. 

Washington,  a  City  of  I'ictures,  F.  E.  Leup)),  Scrib. 

Washington  Citv,  Improvement  of,  C.  Moore.  Cent. 

Washington.  D.  C;  White  City  and  Capital  City.  D.  II. 
Burnham.  Cent. 

Washington,  George,  in  New  York  City,  C.  M.  Hemstreet, 
Out. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  Biographers  of,  T.  ^IcCullagh,  LQ, 
January. 

Weslminsicr  Confession,  Printing  of  the— II.,  B.  B.  War- 
Held,  PRR,  January. 

"  Whence  and  Whither,"  P.  Carus.  OC. 

Wliitman,  Marcus,  Legend,  F.  H.  Hodder,  Dial,  January  16. 

Whitman,  Walt,  Reminiscences  of,  J.T.Trowbridge,  Atlanl. 

White  House.  Mrs.  Harrison's  Endeavor  for  Additions  to  tlie, 
Mrs.  deB.  R.  Keim,  AMonM, 

White  House,  Plans  for  the  Reconstruction  of  the,  C.  Ken- 
nan.  Out. 

Winged  Reptiles,  S.  W.  Williston.  PopS. 

Woman  Suffrage  in  Colorado,  W.  M<'I<.  Raine.  Chaut. 

Women,  American,  in  Husbandry,  Mrs.  W.  Woodrow,  Miiti. 

Women,  American.  My  Impressions  of,  Wu  Ting-fang,  LHJ. 

Women,  Progress  of,  QR,  .Tanuavy. 

Women,  Southern,  Who  Ride  to  Hunt,  Margaret  N.  Barry 
and  Mary  R.  Hicks.  O. 

Wye,  The  River,  A.  li.  Quinton,  A.  J. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  revievvs  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


A  ins.       Ainslee's  ^lagazine,  N.  Y. 

ACQR.  American  Catliolic  Quarterly 
Review,  Phila. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.  Y. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

AJT.  American  .lournal  of  Tlie- 
ology.  Cliicago.  ■ 

ALR.  American  Law  Reyiew,  St. 
Louis. 

AMonM. American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C 

AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y. 

AXat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 

Ang.\.  Anglo-American  Magazine, 
N.  Y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

APB.  Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.'Y. 

Arch.      Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.    Arena,  N.  Y. 

AA.  Art  Amateur.  N.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  Journal,  Loudon. 

Art.  Artist,  Loudon. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.         Badminton,  London. 

BankL.    Bankers'  Magazine,  London. 

BankNYBankers'  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Bib.  Biblical  World,  Chicago. 

BibS.        Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 

BU.  Bibliollifeque  Universelle,  Lau- 

sanne. 
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THE  pro(;rkss  of  the  world. 


Rough 


Winter    in    the    United    States    was 


riwuyrr  .  •Ill  1 

Weather  stovmy  and  severe  in  l-ebruary,  and 
for  Visitors.  g|jy^ved  little  signs  of  relaxing  its  grip 
until  March  was  well  advanced.  Thus  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia, — who  was  expected  on  Febru- 
ary 22.  but  did  not  arrive  until  tlie  morning  of 
the  "Jiird,  on  account  of  rough  weather, — found 
Xew  York  in  the  clutches  of  a  great  snowstorni, 
of  the  sort  locally  called  a  "blizzard,"  though 
very  different  from  tiie  real  thing  as  known  on 
tlie  AVestern  plains.  This  fall  of  snow  was  the 
heaviest  that  New  York  had  known  since  the 
storm  of  March,  1888,  remembered  as  "the  great 


NEW   YORK  CITY  IN  A  HEAVY  SNOWSTORM. 


blizzard."  The  brief  period  of  the  Prince's  visit 
was  marked  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  by  an  impressive  succession  of  violent 
weather  changes,  including  a  series  of  rainfalls, 
hail  and  sleet  storms,  and  another  remarkably 
heavy  fall  of  snow  in  ^Farch.  One  of  the  sleet 
storms  was  the  worst  known  for  a  century  in 
the  damage  done  to  trees,  in  some  districts  al- 
most every  widespreading  maple  or  elm  being 
stripped  of  its  braivches,  and  few  other  varieties 
of  trees  escaping  similar  havoc.  The  heavy  rain- 
falls, with  the  melting  of  accumulated  snows, 
caused  the  overflow  of  many  streams,  with  mucli 
incidental  loss  and  distress,  and  some  sacrifice  of 
life.  Thus  the  winter  of  1901-02  dragged  out 
an  uncommonly  slow  death. 

The  day  set  for  the  launching  of  the 
An  Auspicious  il/e/eo?-,"' February  25, — the  launching 

Launching.  '  -^  '  ^ 

being  the  one  specific  object  which 
had  determined  the  coming  of  the  Prince  at  this 
particular  season. — was  memorable  for  its  atmos- 
pheric conditions  of  rain  and  fog,  for  the  slush 
of  melting  snow  and  the  sticky  mud  of  thawing 
soil.  !Much,  indeed,  of  the  Prince's  crowded 
Itinerary  was  prosecuted  in  the  face  of  cli- 
matic discouragements  that  might  have  inter- 
r4ipted  the  programme  of  a  less  intrepid  visitor. 
Ikit  the  Hohenzollerns  were  not  bred  in  the 
climate  of  the  Riviera  or  of  southern  California  ; 
and  Prince  Henry's  home  is  at  Kiel,  on  the 
gloomy  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  where  rain,  sleet, 
snow,  and  the  chill  east  wind  form  a  large  part 
of  t^e  discipline  of  life,  and  doubtless  promote 
the  process  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The 
launching  spectacle  was  a  brilliant  success.  The 
principal  figures,  both  German  and  American, 
appeared  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  good 
nature  and  good  will  caused  evervljodv  to  forget 
bad  weather.  And  from  the  auspicious  circum- 
stances of  the  launching  on  the  2.3th  to  the  em- 
barking of  the  Prince  on  March  1 1  for  his  return 
voyage  to  Germany,  his  visit  was  filled  witJi  an 
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unVjroken  succession  of  liappy  occasions  and  oc- 
currences. American  hospitality  displayed  itself 
with  unmistakable  heartiness,  and  with  every 
effort  to  show  honor  to  the  visitor  without  regard 
to  trouble  or  expense  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  visitor  himself  won  quite  univei'sal  approval 
by  showing  that  he  knew  exactly  how  to  take 
what  was  offered,  by  great  readiness  in  speech 
coupled  with  the  utmost  discretion  and  tact,  and 
by  wliat  seemed  to  everybody  to  be  manly, 
wholesome,  and  likable  personal  qualities. 

^^   „  .  Furthermore,  the  dia-inty  of  his  visit 

Tn€  PtincG  QS  c_>         */ 

a  Pleasant  was  well  sustained  by  the  group  of 
''''"*■  admirals  and  other  army  and  navy 
officers  of  high  rank  that  accompanied  him.  A 
steady  downpour  of  rain  did  not  interfere  with 
the  Prince's  indulgence  in  a  long  horseback  ride 
with  President  Roosevelt  ;  the  veiy  climax  of 
inclement  weather  did  not  seem  to  him  to  afford 
any  excuse  for  giving  up  his  brief  but  eager  and 
interested  visit  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis ;  while  snowdrifts  were  not  the  slightest  ob- 
stacle to  his  inspection  of  buildings  and  students 
at  West  Point.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ease  and  readiness  as  a  dinner  speaker,  always 
seeming  to  talk  without  i-estraint,  and  always 
giving  the  air  of  a  frankness  that  was  approach- 
ing the  intimate  and  confidential  without  in  the 
end  having  said  a  word  too  much,  or  crossed  the 
forbidden  line  into  the  field  of  statecraft  or  diplo- 
macy. The  visit  was  carried  out  almost  exactly 
as  it  had  been  previously  planned.  The  fatigue 
of  much  travel  was  lightened  so  far  as  possible 


by  the  mpst  perfect  railroad  arrangements  that 
were  ever  devised  for  the  comfort  of  any  prince 
or  potentate  whatsoever.  The  presidential  dele- 
gates,— including  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Mr.  Hill,  Admiral  Evans,  and  sevei'al  others, — 
were  in  constant  attendance  everywhere  ;  as  was 
the  German  ambassador,  Dr.  von  Holleben. 

,,.    „   ,.       In   spite   of   the   swift  recurrence  of 

His  Meeting  ■    i      j>  •  i       i 

the  Men  of  ceremonial  functions  and  the  time 
Affairs.  laliQii  in  travel,  the  Prince  found  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  a  good  many  representa- 
tive American  citizens,  and  to  note  a  good  many 
phases  of  American  life.  One  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic occasions  was  that  upon  which  he  met 
nearly  a  hundred  representative  men  of  signifi- 
cance and  weight  in  the  industrial  world  at  a 
luncheon  party.  This  was  not  chiefly,  as  some 
of  the  newspapers  characterized  it,  a  company  of 
men  of  exceptionally  great  wealth.  It  was  rather 
a  party  of  men  whose  achievements  were  rep- 
resentative of  the  nature  and  the  methods  of 
America's  vast  industrial  progress.  The  group, 
as  it  came  together,  was  in  no  sense  exclusive  or 
complete,  and  doubtless  an  equal  number  of 
men  who  were  not  present  might  have  been  there 
by  just  as  good  a  title  as  the  hundred  more  or 
less  who  were  invited.  Nevertheless,  the  list  as 
it  stood,  and  as  it  was  reported  in  the  press  on 
the  following  day,  seemed  so  interesting  and 
suggestive  that  we  have  thought  it  well  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  to  present  something  fur- 
ther about  the  n>en  whom  it  comprised,  and 
their  relation  to  our  current  progress  as  a  nation. 
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After  all.  the  riiitaiTli's  men  of  our  day,  at  least 
in  this  coiiiilry,  are  not  so  nuicli  to  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  warriors  anil  rulers  as  in  those  of 
industry  and  material  affairs.  This  extended 
article  upon  tliese  creative  and  dominant  men  in 
the  field  of  industrial  evolution  and  organization 
may  help  us  to  realize  somewhat  the  new  contli- 
tions  which  are  to  play  so  marked  a  part  in  mak- 
ing the  twentieth  century  different  from  the 
nineteenth. 

The  Princes    In  ^  number  i)t  wavs  Prince  Henrv 

Notes  on  •  •     .  ,  .    ^ 

American  was  made  to  appreciate  something 
Progress,  ^f  jj^g  progress  of  education  in  the 
I'nited  States  :  whether  for  the  defensive  ser- 
vices, as  at  Annapolis  and  West  Point  ;  in  the 
great  universities,  as  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and 
Chicago  ;  in  the  higher  technical  schools,  as 
manifested  in  the  progress  of  electrical,  mechan- 
ical, and  other  applications  of  invention  and  en- 
gineering skill  ;  or  in  the  free  common  schools, 
as  brought  before  his  attention  more  or  less  in 
the  various  cities  that  he  visited.  He  had  good 
opportunities  to  UQte  the  American  appreciation 
of  music  ;  American  progress  in  civic,  commer- 
cial, and  domestic  architecture  ;•  American  skill 
in  railroad  equipment  and  administration,  and  in 
shipbuilding  ;  and  various  phases  of  official  ami 
governmental  life,  from  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  to  the  legislative  cham- 
bers of  several  States,  and  the  city  halls  of  nu- 


merous municipalities  that  conferred  upon  hiiii 
the  compliment  of  their  honorary  freedom  and 
citizenship.  At  Washington  he  heard  the  Hon. 
John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  deliver  a  very  fin- 
ished aiui  eloquent  oration  before  the  two  houses 
of  (.'ongress,  the  high  executive  officials,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  in  eulogy 
of  President  McKinley. 

Although  cosmopolitanism  is  gaining 
Our  National  steadily,  everv  nationality  has  char- 

Qualities.  .   •'.         ,     -  \ 

acteristics  that  seem  amusing,  or  even 
ludicrous,  even  when  not  seriously  objectionable, 
to  strangers  from  any  other  land  whatsoever. 
Doubtless  Prince  Henry  and  his  sedate  and 
dignified  suite  saw  a  good  many  things  that  they 
will  smile  over  when  they  get  home  ;  and  doubt- 
less they  could  not  wholly  fathom  the  unaffected 
kindliness  of  the  American  disposition,  because 
there  is  nothing  at  all  like  it  in  any  other  country. 
But  they  are  certainly  open-minded  enough  to 
liave  perceived  that  they  were  treated  with  un- 
alloyed hospitality,  and  received  everywhere  with 
a  welcome  that  was  spontaneous  and  popular, 
even  though  quite  careless  in  some  of  its  mani- 
festations. What  nobody  in  Germany  or  any- 
where else  in  Europe  will  ever  come  to  understand 
ill  all  this  episode  of  laudation  and  lavish  pro- 
vision for  a  foreign  guest,  is  the  absolute  freedom 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  from  the  slightest  selfish  thought 
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Rear-Admiral  Evans,  U.S.N. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Commander  Cowles,  U.S.N 

PRINCE  HENRY  AND  PARTY  ON  BOARD  THE  "  DEUTCHSLAND  "  JUST  BEFORE  SAILING 


General  Corbin. 
Prince  Henry.  Dr.  von  Holleben.  Davie!  J.  Hill. 


of  advantage  to  be  gained  for  any  interest  in  this 
country,  public  or  private,  by  making  a  fuss  over 
a  German  prince. 

,.    .     ,     .    Bv  far  tlie  most  interestine;  and  im- 

Jne  Awanening      -  ,  ^      ^         rv    ■ 

of  German-   portant  pliase  ot  tlie  whole  aiiair  was 
Americans.    ^|jg  ^^^  ^^^  which  it  appealed  to   the 

German- American  element.  In  its  recognition 
of  their  fatherland  it  was  also  a  kindly  and  ap- 
preciative recognition  of  them,  and  of  their  im- 
mense value  as  a  constituent  element  in  our  modern 
A  merican  nationality.  Many  of  the  little  speeches 
addressed  to  the  Prince  took  the  form  of  tributes 
to  the  sterling  worth  of  tlie  German  immigrants 
in  this  country,  and  natui'ally  the  millions  of 
Americans  of  German  birth  or  ancestiy  found 
this  appreciation  pleasant.  The  result  of  the 
arousing  of  the  German-American  element  has 
been  to  demonstrate  the  more  strikingly  its  fidelity 
to  the  American  flag  and  American  institutions, 
and  to  verify  our  remark  of  last  month,  that  if 
all  other  elements  of  our  citizenship  were  blotted 
out,-  the  German  element  would  carry  on  our  free 
republican  government  responsibly  and  faithfully. 
Perhaps  the  most  inspiring  occasion  of  all  that 
the  Prince  witnessed  was  tlie  great  dinner  in  his 


honor  attended  by  a  thousand  German-Americans 
in  New  York,  who  were  also  celebrating  the  one 
hundred  and  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the  Ger- 
man Society  of  New  York,  of  which  Baron  von 
Steuben  was  the  first  president.  On  this  occa- 
sion Carl  Scliurz,  who  was  one  of  the  most  dar- 
ing of  the  young. German  revolutionists  of  1848, 
and  who  came  to  this  country  as  a  refugee,  sat 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Prince,  and  after  the 
dinner  made  a  most  eloquent  speech  on  the  old 
friendship  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  It  might  well  have  given  a  Hohenzollern 
some  food  for  reflection  and  some  new  sense  of 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  modern  history  to 
find  himself  in  America  entertained  by  the  exiles 
of  '48,  their  sons,  and  successors,  and  to  find 
these  men  among  the  most  honored  citizens  and 
leaders  of  the  nation  that  is  now  the  greatest 
conservative  force  in  the  politics  of  the  world. 

The  European  press  was  uncommonly 
Sentiment    ^g||  served  With  news  from  America' 

in  Germany. 

during  the  fortnight  of  the  Prince  s 
stay,  .and  there  was  a  vast  flow  of  editorial  com- 
ment about  it,  but  all- to  no  very  particular  effect. 
Extreme  democratic  and   socialistic  elements  in 
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LORD  PACKCEFOTE. 

(British  aruhassador  at  Wasli- 
iiigtoii.) 


Germany,  as  well  as  elsewliore  on  tlie  Continent, 
were  shockod  that  rcpuJylifan  America  slioultl 
treat  a  prince  so  well  ;  wliih^  what  (Jeriiian  Lib- 
erals like  Dr.  liarth  c-all  the  ••  Vunkerilom," — 
that  is  to  say,  the  narrow,  pompons,  and  ex- 
traordinarily self-important,  lu'cause  really  qnit(» 
ignorant,  land  e  il 
aristocracy  of  tier- 
many, — was  doubt- 
less pained  and 
shockeii  that  a 
prince  of  the  Ho- 
lienzollern  lineage 
should  have  per- 
mitted c  o  ni  m  o  n 
Americans  to  be  so 
lamiliar  with  him. 
As  for  the  German 
press  at  large,  it  was 
evidently  much 
I)leased,  t  hong  h 
doubtlessa  little  sur- 
prised, that  the  oc- 
casion should  have 
brought  out  so  vast 
an  expression  of  un- 
doubted good  will 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  toward 
Germany,  particularly  in  view  of  its  own  con- 
sciousness of  the  very  general  dislike  of  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  of  Englishmen  tliat  for  several 
years  past  the  German  people  and  the  German 
press  have  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  Ameri- 
cans are,  of  course,  well  aware  that  tlie  German 
sense  of  superiority  has  in  recent  years  been 
rather  acutely  jealous  and  not  very  good-tem- 
pered. National  pride  in  their  victory  over  the 
Fi-ench,  and  the  extreme  cultivation  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  have  not  tended  to  make  the  Germans 
in  Germany  especially  agreeable  to  people  of  other 
nationalities.  But  all  such  manifestations  of  feel- 
insr  interest  rather  than  irritate  the  Americans,  who 
feel  so  confident  in  their  own  progress  and  position 
that  they  have  taken  the  carping  flings  of  the 
German  and  other  continental  newspapers  ra- 
ther as  a  compliment  to  American  superiority 
than  as  a  tiling  to  be  resented.  Chancellor  von 
Billow's  remirks  in  public  have  been  entirely 
sensible.  He  took  more  than  one  occasion  to 
declare  that  the  visit  of  the  Prince  has  no  signifi- 
cance whatever  except  as  it  helped  to  promote  a 
sort  of  general  good  will  between  two  commercial 
nations  that  had  large  business  interests  with  one 
another,  and  that  had  no  reason  for  cidtivating 
any  other  sentiment  except  friendliness  in  the  in- 
terest of  further  trade  and  commerce  and  of  civil- 
ization at  large.  The  sympathy  born  of  personal 
friendliness  is  an  accepted  factor  in  business. 


Thtr  (ii.scussion  in  Europe   over   the 

America  ,  r  •   •        t\- 

and  (he  varvuig  di'gives  of  untriendlineKS 
Diplomats.  p|^,;^^.,j  t^,vs-uid  tho  United  States  by 
t\\o.  powers  at  the  time  of  tho  outl)reak  of  tin; 
Spanish- American  War  has  worn  itself  out,  and 
the  diplomatic  disclosures  have  not  greatly 
altered  the  jjn'vious  views  of  well  -  informed 
people  in  the  United  Stales.  It  may  be  said 
without  (lualilication,  that  the  attempt  to  ])Ut  the 
British  ambas^aiior  at  Wasiiington,  Lord  I'aunce- 
fote,  in  the  position  of  having  really  tried  to 
bVing  about  a  joint  movement  to  interfere  with 
our  policy,  while  perhaps  annoying  and  em- 
Itarrassing  to  him,  has  not  alTected  the  belief  at 
Washington  that  he  and  President  McKinley 
understood  one  another  very  well,  and  that  there 
was  prol>ably  nothing,  after  all,  in  the  suggested 
programme  of  intervention  that  went  beyond  a 
dutiful  and  quite  natural  .show  of  formal  friend- 
ship for  the  Spanish  court  on  the  part  of  the 
other  monarchical  courts  of  Europe.  With 
merely  popular  prejudice  at  such  times  the 
tJovernment  has  no  concern  at  all.  Lord 
I'auncefot*'  remains  persoiui ;j)i(la  at  Washington; 
and  rumors  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  von  Holleben 
the  German  ambassador,  had  fallen  into  serious 
disfavor  are  also   denied   with  emphasis.       (Jur 


DR.  VON  HOLLEBEN. 

(German  ambassador  at  Washington.) 

Government  is  at  peace  with  all  foreign  countries, 
and  has  been  endeavoring  to  show  that  it  acted 
honorably  and  in  good  faith  when  it  intervened 
in  the  Cuban  situation.      It  has  not  the  slightest 
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desire  to  find  out  that  any  foreign  diplomat  at 
Washington,  tlirough  the  period  of  prelinunary 
discussion,  wlien  the  issues  of  war  and  peace 
luing  in  the  balance,  was  either  more  zealous  or 
less  zealous  than  his  colleagues  to  liave  the  war 
averted.  It  is  also  well  understood  that  wars 
liable  to  result  in  the  transfer  of  colonial  posses- 
sions are  of  intense  interest  to  all  powers  pos- 
sessing or  seeking  colonial  empire.  Everybody 
has  known  that  if  we  had  not  decided  to  retain 
the  Philippines,  Germany  would  have  been  a 
candidate  for  their  acquisition.  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  Hay  have  shown  most  com- 
mendable common  sense,  as  well  as  right  feeling 
and  good  taste,  in  wliolly  dismissing  from  tlieir 
notice  the  gossiping  and  vague  so-called  "dis- 
closures" of  a  former  employee  of  tlie  German 
embassy  respecting  the  activities,  at  one  period, 
of  Dr.  von  IIollei)en. 

Germany       {)^^^.    trade    statistics    show    that    the 
Sugar,  ana      _,..-,  ,      „  ,  , 

the  Brussels    United    btates    imported    irom    Ger- 

Conference.     j^^j^y    jn    18(5.3   less  tliau  *  1  0J)()0,  000 

■worth  of  goods,  and  in  1901  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  worth.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
imported  from  the  United  States,  in  round  figures, 
in  1865,  $20,000,000  worth  ;  and  in  I'JOl,  $192,- 
000,000  worth.  We  import  from  Germany  most- 
Iv  finished  products  of  manufacture,  and  we  semi 
there  mostly  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  One 
of  the  largest  items  of  Germany's  recent  export 
trade  has  been  refined  sugar,  of  which  Germany 
has  of  late  been  exporting  considerably  more  than 
two-thirds  of  her  total  product.  The  develop- 
ment of  the .  beet-sugar  industry  in  Europe  has 
been  abnormal,  having  been  stimulated  at  the 
start  by  the  payment  of  liberal  bounties,  an  un- 
wise policy  which  nearly  all  the  European  coun- 
tries adopted  on  the  plea  of  being  driven  to  it  by 
the  practice  of  neighbors.  For  several  years  the 
best  European  opinion  has  been  in  favor  of  an 
international  agreement  to  abandon  the  sugar 
subsidy  and  bounty  policy  by  simultaneous  action 
at  some  future  date.  A  conference  in  which  the 
sugar- producing  countries  were  well  represented, 
after  protracted  sessions  at  Brussels,  arrived  at 
an  agreement  last  month  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  draft  of  a  treaty. 

Tlu!  work  of  the  conference  will  have 
As  to  the  .  -r.     1  1         1 

Cuban  to  be  ratified  by  the  countries  repre- 
Question.  ^Q^^^Q^\^  before  it  can  go  into  effect  ; 
and,  in  any  case,  it  would  not  go  into  operation 
in  time  to  affect  the  sugar  crop  of  the  present 
year,  or  the  next.  The  attempt  therefore  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  action  of  this  Brussels  sugar 
conference  had  in  any  way  diminished  our  obliga- 
tion to  do  something  for  tlie  immediate  relief  of 


the  cane-sugar  producers  of  Cuba  did  not  take 
account  of  the  real  facts.  Although  it  was  an 
important  step  forward  to  have  secured  an  agree- 
ment in  the  conference,  it  was  too  early  to  say 
that  the  agreement  will  l>e  ratified  and  put  into 
effect  on  the  pioposed  date.  The  excessive  pro- 
duction of  sugar  caused  by  the  artificial  stimulus 
of  the  bounty  system  has  been  the  chief  factor  in 
depressing  the  market  and  in  disturbing  the  pros- 
perity of  cane-producing  regions  like  Cuba.  The 
European  bounties  average  about  $7  per  ton,  and 
give  the  foreign  growers  just  so  much  advantage 
over  the  non-subsidized  cane-growers  of  Cuba.  The 
position  of  the  beet-sugar  interest  in  Washington 
on  the  question  of  allowing  concessions  to  Cuba 
remained  obdurate  last  month,  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  country  and  the  profound  moral  dis- 
approval of  men  who  believe  that  issues  of  public 
honor  and  duty  were  involved  on  the  one  side,  as 
against  private  pecuniary  interest  on  the  other. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  and  have 
been  taxing  themselves  heavily  on  the  great  bulk 
of  the  sugar  they  consume,  which  comes  from 
other  countries,  in  order  to  give  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers, apd  especially  the  beet-sugar  men,  the 
extremely  high  protection  that  they  have  enjoyed. 

Even  if  the  entire  sugar  product  of 

hTerlTt".  ^"^'^  "^'^^^  admitted  free,  like  that  of 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  the  beet-sugar 
producers  of  the  United  States  would  continue  to 
enjoy  a  very  high  rate  of  protection,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  still  other  countries,  including  those 
of  Europe,  would  have  to  supply  a  large  part  of 
our  unsatisfied  demand.  We  have  yet  to  hear 
of  a  single  disinterested  and  competent  student 
of  the  sugar  question  who  takes  the  ground  that 
a  concession  upon  the  import  of  Cuban  sugar  into 
the  United  States  would  operate  in  any  manner 
to  retard  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  free  trade  in  any  sense,  but  a 
question  of  reasonableness  and  breadth  of  view. 
It  is  particularly  al)surd  that  American  farmers' 
organizations  should  have  been  unwittingly  led 
into  the  support  of  this  lobby  at  Washington 
against  the  cari-ying  out  of  our  policy  of  neigh - 
borliness  to  Cuba  ;  because,  next  to  the  producers 
of  Cuba,  the  American  farmers  have  most  to  gain 
by  the  policy  of  reciprocity.  With  the  United 
States  market  opened  favorably  to  Cuban  prod- 
ucts, there  would  be  freely  accorded  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  what  would  amount  in  practice  to  a 
monopoly  of  the  Cuban  niai-ket  for  imported 
goods  ;  and  a  very  large  part  of  what  the  Cubans 
would  receive  here  for  their  sugar  would  be  spent 
for  American  flour,  cured  meats,  and  various 
other  products,  the  sale  of  which,  directly  or  in- 
directly, would  benefit  the  American  farmer. 
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,,    „  The  censorious   tone  v[\  u  nuostioii  of 

The  Broad        ,.,.,.  •      i     i 

Bearings  of  tliKs  kiiul  IS  ail  oasv  oiii-  lo  indulge, 
the  Subject,  ^uj^  ^^  course,  a  desirable  thing  to 
avoid.  Tiie  lieet-sugar  j)eo[)le  are  not  aware  of 
any  deep  purpose  on  their  part  to  block  the  path 
of  the  country's  policy,  or  to  destroy  the  moral 
effect  of  the  sacrifices  we  made  sincerely  when 
we  intervened  by  force  in  Cul)an  affairs.  The 
simple  trouble  was  that  they  had  been  committed 
in  advance  by  certain  zealous  leaders  to  an  agreed 
policy  as  respects  West  Indian  sugar  ;  and  they 
had  become  fanatical  on  the  beet  sugar  question, 
and  seemingly  incapable  of  reconsidering  it  in 
its  various  bearings.  Everybody  in  public  life 
knows  that  when  Congress  insisted  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Piatt  amentlment  defining 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  there 
was  a  g<Mieral  understanding  in  this  country  that 
in  return  Cuba  would  of  course  receive  from  us 
a  very  favorable  treatment  in  the  matter  of  her 
commerce.  As  for  the  Cubans  themselves,  when 
their  convention  accepted  the  Piatt  amendment, 
they  did  it  believing  that  President  McKinley, 
Secretary  Root,  and  the  leaders  in  Congress  had 
influence  enough  to  carry  out  what  was  well 
known  to  be  their  avowed  programme.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  policy  toward  Cuba  was  wise,  just,  and 
statesmanlike,  and  it  involved  no  sacrifice  of  real 
American  interests.  President  Koosevelt,  seeing 
the  situation  in  exactly  the  same  light  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley had  seen  it, — that  is  to  say,  in  its  true 
proportions  and  bearings, — has  done  his  best  to 
give  effect  to  iiis  predecessor's  policy. 

Although  a  larger  percentage  of  re- 
20'p'e'r^Cent   t^iiction  was  desirable,  the  "\Vays  and 

Means  Committee  of  the  House  at 
length  concluded  that  a  20  per  cent,  reduction  on 
imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  was  as  much  of  a 
concession,  as  there  was  any  hope  of  being  able 
to  carry  through  Congress.  While  it  seemed, 
on  the  whole,  likely  that  this  measure  would 
succeed,  its  late  was  by  no  means  certain  when 
these  pages  were  closed  for  the  press.  This  is 
not  a  time  for  pettiness  and  cheeseparing  in 
American  public  policy.  It  is  because  American 
leadership  has  been  great-minded  enough  in  times 
past  to  defeat  the  mole-eyed  sticklers  for  local  and 
momentary  interests  that  the  country  has  ever 
expanded  in  territory,  or  grown  in  power  and  in- 
fluence. There  is  not  a  single  phase  of  the  large 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  that  is  not  in- 
volved in  our  working  out  the  Cuban  problem 
consistently  and  satisfactorily.  If  we  simply  open 
the  doors  somewiiat  to  an  easy  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous interchange  of  products,  Cuba  will  be 
prosperous,  and  the  new  Cuban  government  under 
President-elect  Estrada  Palma  can   be  installed 


with  prestige  and  good  prospects  in  May.  We 
can  withdraw  our  troops  with  entire  safety,  we 
can  be  reasonably  sure  of  tranquillity  and  prog- 
ress in  Cuba,  and  we  can  count  upon  the  good 
will  of  the  Cubans  and  their  hearty  acquiescence 
in  our  policy,  which  calls  for  the  moral  domi- 
nance of  the  American  flag  in  the  West  Indies 
and  tlie  Caribbean  Sea,  and  for  our  superior  in- 
fluence in  Central  America  and  on  tlie  Isthmus 
of  Panama. 

The  international  sugar  agreement,  if 
to  British  finally  ratified,  is  to  take  effect  on 
^'''''""'' *""'"'•  September  1,  1903,  and  to  continue 
in  force  for  five  years  from  that  date.  Great 
Pritain  and  tlie  Netherlands,  in  joining  it,  prom- 
ised to  give  no  preferential  treatment  to  the  sugar 
produced  in  their  colonies  ;  but  Great  Britain  has 
decided  that  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  West 
Indies  the  present  import  tax,  equal  to  1  cent  a 
pound,  shall  be  removed.  Tliis  gives  the  Jamaican 
and  other  British  West  Indian  planters  free  access 
to  the  British  market,  while  the  beet-sugar  of  the 
Continent,  and  non- British  cane-sugar,  will  have 
to  pay  the  halfpenny  duty.  The  arrangement 
for  British  colonies  will  terminate  when  the  Eu- 
ropean bounty  system  is  abandoned.  In  this 
country,  of  course,  our  so-called  countervailing 
duties, — that  is  to  say,  our  e.xtra  tax  imposed  upon 
bounty-fed  European  sugar, — will  be  given  \\\) 
when  the  occasion  disappears.  The  proposed 
abolition  of  bounties  gives  satisfaction  to  all  in- 
terests in  Europe,  except  the  sugar  interests  alone. 

.  For  some   reason,    hard   to    explain, 

Sugar  as  a       .  ,        .       '        .  ,,  ^      .    ' 

Subject  the  sugar  business  in  all  countries 
of  Policy,  j^^g  seemed  to  expect  that  inordinate 
sacrifices  are  to  be  made  for  it  by  governments 
and  by  the  great  consuming  public.  It  is  pro- 
j)osed  henceforth  to  maintain  throughout  Europe 
a  uniform  rate  of  tariff  on  sugar  and  sugar  prod- 
ucts, with  the  addition  of  countervailing  duties 
against  any  country  that  pays  bounties.  The 
result  will  be  that  each  sugar-producing  Euro- 
pean country  will  attend  first  to  the  supply  of  its 
own  market ;  and  then,  if  it  has  a  surplus,  will 
export  it  to  such  non-producing  countries  as 
England,  where  it  will  take  its  chances  in  the 
open  market  with  cane-sugar  from  the  tropics. 
Germany,  of  late,  has  been  producing  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  her  own  sugar  con- 
sumption. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  the 
abolition  of  the  bounty  will  reduce  production. 
The  world's  total  average  demand  is  not  likely 
to  be  reduced  ;  and  the  question  to  be  deter- 
mined is  whether,  with  a  fair  field  and  no  favors, 
the  tropical  cane  or  the  sugar-beet  is  to  have 
the  advantage  in  furnishing  the  supply. 
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MR.    HENRY  T.  OXNARD. 

(President  of  the  American  Beet-Sugar  Company.) 


The 


of    sugar    in    the 


^..^  consuinption 
of  American  United  States  lias  doubled  in  the  last 
Demand,  ^^yg^ty  yeavs,  and  we  have  been  mak- 
ing from  our  own  Western  beet  fields  and  South- 
ern cane  fields  about  one- tenth  of  the  amount  we 
use.  The  world's  total  production  has  reached 
perhaps  8,500,000  tons  per  year,  of  which  about 
two-thirds  is  beet-sugar.  As  recently  as  1870 
the  proportions  were  the  other  way, — two-thirds 
being  cane-sugar — and  the  total  product  of  the 
world  being  placed  by  Mr.  Mulhall  at  2,750,000 
tons,  or  less  tlian  one-third  of  the  present  pro- 
duction. The  growth  of  the  demand  in  the 
United  States  is  so  considerable  tliat  even  if  we 
should  continue  to  import  as  much  sugar  as  our 
total  consumption  in  1890,  there  would  be  suf- 
ficient margin  in  the  growth  of  our  market  to 
give  the  domestic  producer  a  vast  opportunity. 
American  consumption  alone  will,  within  two  or 
three  years,  probably  surpass  the  world's  total 
production  and  consumption  in  1870. 


The  Two 


Tt  seems  the  inevitable  trend  of  in-' 
Sugar  Trusts,  ^^stiw  in  this  country  that  the  pro- 
duction of  such  commodities  as  sugar, 
at  least  in  the  final  marketable  form,  should  come 
under  the  control' of  immense  corporations  or 
trusts.  The  manufacture  of  beet- sugar  seems  to 
have  been  tending  toward  this  kind  of  concen- 
tration under  the  control  of  a  great  company  with 


which  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Osnard  is  most 
prominently  identified,  just  as  llie  reiining  and 
marketing  of  cane  ■  sugar  had  earlier  become 
largely  concentrated  in  the  liands  of  the  so-called 
"Sugar  Trust,"  with  which  the  name  of  Mr. 
Ilavemeyer  has  been  so  conspicuous.  Owing  to 
the  location  of  most  of  the  refineries  of  the  older 
trust  on  or  near  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, it  would  appear  to  be  to  its  interest  to 
favor  the  maintenance  of  firm  duties  on  refined 
sugar,  while  encouraging  comparatively  low  rates 
of  duty  on  the  crude  product  from  Cuba  and  the 
other  cane-producing  countries.  Thus  the  beet- 
sugar  combination  has  been  steadily  charging 
that  the  movement  for  concessions  to  Cuba  was, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  in  the  direct  interest 
of  the  refining  trust,  at  whose  mercy  the  Cuban 
planters  must  be  in  any  case  ;  so  that  to  reduce 
the  tarifi'  on  Cu'oan  sugar  would  merely  operate 
to  give  larger  profits  to  the  American  refiners. 

Obviously  this  argument,  as  used  by 

Get  the      the  Oxnard  contingent,  is  fallacious  ; 

Benefit  ?     ^^j,  ■£  ^^^^  diflference  were  all  to  go  to 

the  refiners,  there  would  be  no  I'eductionin  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  American  consumers,  and  with- 
out such  reduction  the  beet- sugar  men  could  not 
be  affected  a  hair's- breadth.  The  simpler  view 
is  the  sound  one.  Crude  cane-sugar  sells  in  the 
American  market  at  such-and-such  a  price.  The 
Porto  Rican  producer,  who  pays  no  duty  at  all, 
obtains  exactly  the  same  price  for  his  sugar  that 
is  received  by  the  planters  of  Haiti,  San  Domingo, 
tlie  British  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Mauritius,  De- 
marara,  Argentina,  and  other  cane-sugar  pro- 
ducing countries.  The  Porto  Kican  has  the  ad- 
vantage by  exactly  the  amount  of  duty  that  is 
remitted  in  his  favor.  The  Cuban  planter  in  like 
manner  will  benefit  by  precisely  the  percentage 
of  reduction  from  full  tariff  rates  he  may  be  able 
to  secure,  whether  20  per  cent,  or  more.  Sugar 
refiners  will  continue  to  pay  the  market  price  of 
raw  sugar,  and  this  price  will  be  determined,  as 
heretofore,  by  general  relations  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  materially  affected 
by  any  consideration  we  shall  show  this  year  to 
Cuba.  The  position  of  the  farmer  who  raises 
sugar-beets  will  not  be  affected  in  the  slightest 
decree,  for  under  no  circumstances  will  the 
of  beet  -  sugar  factories  pay  to  the 
a  penny  more  than  they  find  neces- 
induce  the  farmer  to  add  a  patch  of 
his  other  crops.  Thus  even  if  there 
should  be  some  variation  in  the  immense  profits 
of  the  beet- sugar  trust,  the  price  of  beets  per  ton 
would  remain  subject  to  its  own  distinct  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  situation,  so  far  as 
Cuba  is  concerned,  is  not  made  any  different  in 


owners 
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l>rinciple,  nor  mattM-ially  different  in  piactical 
effect,  by  tlie  fact  that  tlie  cane-sugar  refining 
business  in  tlie  United  States  is  largely  controlled 
by  one  company,  instead  of  being  as  competitive 
in  its  cliaraetor  as  it  was  in  an  earlier  period. 

The  question  of  the  control  of  com- 
th'^c^uri''  '''"'iti^"s  of  capital  engaged  in  pro- 
duction or  transportation  has  been 
brought  into  fresh  notice  and  discussion  by  cer- 
tain court  decisions  and  certain  pending  actions, 
the  effects  of  which  will  be  followed  witii  great 
concern,  not  only  by  the  leaders  in  corporate  and 
business  activity,  but  by  lawmakers,  party  lead- 
ers, and  the  public  at  large.  On  March  10,  the 
Illinois  anti -trust  law  of  1893  was  declared  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be 
unconstitutional.  The  Illinois  law,  in  defining 
illegal  trusts  and  combinations,  exempted  from 
its  operation  the  producers  or  raisers  of  agricul- 
tural products  or  live  stock.  The  court  held 
that  this  exemption  made  criminals  of  people  en- 
gaged in  some  lines  of  trade,  while  creating  favor- 
ite classes,  who  were  permitted  to  do  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  acts  with  impunity.  The  court  de- 
cided, in  view  of  the  pui-port  of  the  statute 
in  its  entirety,  that  the  discriminating  section 
could  not  be  eliminated  so  as  to  leave  the  rest  of 
the  act  in  operation.  The  decision  affects  not 
only  the  anti-trust  law  of  Illinois,  but  the  more 
or  less  similar  statutes  of  a  number  of  other 
.States.  The  development  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions and  of  their  business  methods  has  been 
stupendous  in  the  period  since  the  Illinois  statute 
was  passed,  nearly  ten  years  ago.  Public  opinion 
has  changed  not  a  little,  and  the  conviction  has 
grown  that  whatever  may  happen  in  the  business 
world,  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  methods  of 
haphazard  competition.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  see  what  the  Illinois 
Legislature  and  the  lawmaking  bodies  of  other 
States  will  do  when  they  come  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  reenacting  their  laws  against  trusts. 
Only  a  few  of  the  big  combinations,  or  so-called 
trusts,  are  of  earlier  date  than  1895,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  them  have  been  formed  since  1897. 

.  .,    .     ,    The   trend  of  opinion  is  decidedly  in 

A  National       ,  ,.  c         \  •  i 

Incorporation  the  direction  oi  taking  these  great 
Act  Needed,  (.oiiipanies,  wliicli  have  a  general 
rather  than  a  local  character — operating  through- 
out the  country  regardless  of  State  lines — and 
bringing  them  under  national,  as  distinguished 
from  State  regulation  and  control.  They  are  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term,  and  they  cannot  be  successfully  dealt 
with  under  the  isolated  and  dissimilar  statutes  of 
the  individual  States.      Their  charters  ouijht  to 


be  obtained  under  a  general  act  of  Oongres.*,  and 
their  methods  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  national 
regulation.  To  this  end  it  is  all  the  more  desira- 
ble,— now  that  these  State  laws  have  been  de- 
clared Yoid, — that  the  propcjsed  constitutional 
amendment,  giving  full  jurisdiction  to  Congress, 
should  be  passed  by  both  houses  and  submitted 
to  the  States  for  ratification.  The  broad  modern 
and  disinterested  point  of  view  was  e.xpressed  m 
statesmanlike  terms  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  message  to  Congress  of  last  December. 

^.     „  ^Whatever  the  legal   view  niiu;ht  be. 

The  Nature  of    .  i  ,.      i  , 

the  Railway  the  people  of  the  country  have  not 
Movement.  ]r,gp,^  accustomcd  to  regard  the  move- 
ment for  the  amalgamation  of  railways  into  large 
systems  as  identical  with  the  movement  for  cre- 
ating monopolistic  manufacturing  corporation."!. 
The  transportation  business  tends  naturally  tow- 
ard monopoly.  Moreover,  by  common  law  and 
by  innumerable  statutes,  the  carrying  business 
has  been  recognized  and  guarded  as  quasi-public 
and  subject  to  government  regulation  or  control. 
Speaking  in  general,  the  consolidation  of  railways 
in  the  United  States  has  been  regarded  by  most 
people  as  amply  justified  in  the  results.  The 
larger  the  system,  as  a  rule,  the  more  scientific 
has  been  the  management,  and  the  more  com- 
pletely have  the  variable  and  speculative  factors 
been  eliminated.  At  one  period  the  railways  of 
the  United  States  were  arrogant  in  their  antag- 
onism to  public  interest,  treacherous  in  their 
methods  of  competition  with  one  another,  and 
habitually  criminal  in  the  stealthy  system  of  pri- 
vate favors  and  rebates,  bv  means  of  which  some 
men  were  advanced  to  great  fortunes,  while  other 
men  were,  in  the  business  sense,  marked  for 
assassination.  We  have,  in  the  main,  lived 
through  that  period  of  the  dominance  of  railway 
wreckers.  Tlie  Western  States  regained  their 
charter  of  freedom  from  the  new  tyranny  in  the 
so-called  "granger"  decisions  and  analogous 
victories  :  and  the  full  right  of  public  regulation, 
extending  to  the  fixing  of  passenger  and  freight 
rates,  as  well  as  the  control  of  methods  of  rail- 
way operation,  has  long  ago  been  settled  beyond 
dispute.  Under  the  State  railroad  commissions 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  large 
measure  of  publicity  has  been  secured  as  respects 
railway  finance  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  rail- 
way business,  and  the  methods  through  which 
the  public  interest  can  assert  itself  and  protect 
itself  have  come  to  be  tolerably  well  worked  out. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  growing  and  effective  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  investing  public,  without 
whose  aid  2;reat  feats  of  financial  organization 
cannot  be  accomplished,  in  its  demand  for  frank- 
ness as  to  the  facts  of  coi'porate  administration. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  there  has 
^"obsolel'f"  seemed  to  most  people  of  discernment 
to  be  distinct  advantages  in  the  uni- 
fying and  enlargement  of  railway  systems,  and 
there  probably  no  longer  exists  any  writer  upon 
railway  economics,  or  any  person  regarded  as  an 
authority  in  matters  of  railway  administration, 
who  would  attach  importance  to  competition  be- 
tween separately  owned  lines  or  systems  as  a 
necessary  or  particularly  useful  means  by  which 
to  serve  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  public.  For 
the  greater  part  of  its  traffic,  whether  passenger 
or  freight,  every  railroad  in  the  nature  of  things 
exercises  a  monopoly,  because  it  is  only  from  ter- 
minal points  or  otherwise,  in  limited  and  excep- 
tional ways,  that  different  railroads  can  compete 
with  one  another.  Obviously,  between  great 
points  like  New  York  and  Chicago  different  roads 
might  compete  for  through  passenger  or  fi-eight 
traffic  ;  but  it  was  long  ago  found  out  that  such 
competition,  if  it  involved  the  active  bidding 
against  one  another  of  rivals  for  particular  busi- 
ness, was  unprofitable  and  injurious  to  everybody 
concerned,  when  sound  railroading  requires  that 
rates  should  be  open  and  fixed,  and  that  they 
should  be  maintained  under  like  conditions  to  all 
travelers  or  shippers.  But  active  competition  is 
not  compatible  with  fixed,  open,  and  honestly 
maintained  rate-making. 

From  tlie  experiment  of  competition, 
for  Unity  railroads  have  inevitably  been  driven 
and  Peace.  ^^  various  attempts  at  a  modus  vivendi. 
These  have  taken  the  form  in  some  cases  of 
guaranteeing  an  agreed  scale  of  rates  ;  in  other 
cases,  of  a  pooling  system  for  the  pro  rata  divi- 
sion of  through  business.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  prevailed  in  this  countiy,  though  not  in 
other  countries,  the  fatuous  view  that  war,  rather 
than  peace,  between  separately  owned  railroads 
must  somehow  be  a  good  tiling  for  the  commun- 
ity in  general  ;  and  our  lawmakers,  our  railway 
commissioners,  and  our  judges  on  the  bench 
have  often  been  keen  on  the  scent  of  joint  traffic 
associations,  pooling  agreements,  and  all  plans 
whatsoever  for  the  introduction  of  regularity, 
equilibrium,  and  harmony  in  the  railway  world. 
Railway  wars,  rate-cutting,  fierce  struggling  on 
competitive  principles  fcfr  through  business,  are 
as  futile  as  they  are  obsolete  and  unscientific. 
The  public  rights  should  always  be  paramount, 
but  they  should  be  maintained  by  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  public  authority.  There  has  long 
been  a  demand  for  a  modification  of  the  Inter- 
state. Commerce  Act,  so  that  traffic  agreements 
might  be  recognized  as  clearly  legal  and  proper. 
If  so-called  pooling  had  been  thus  legalized  a  few 
years  ago,  we  should  not  perhaps   have  seen   so 


rapid  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  consolidation 
as  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  witnessed. 

u     ^u       While  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com - 

How  the  .      .         ,      ,  ,   ,  ,         .       , 

Sherman  Act  luission  had  stood  by  what  It  thought 
Was  Applied,  a  sensible  interpretation  of  the  anti- 
pooling  clause  of  the  act  of  1887,  it  had  not  i-e- 
garded  the  existence  of  honorable  and  oj^en  agree- 
ments among  railway  managers  to  maintain  rates 
as  violating  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  en- 
couraged such  beneficent  understandings.  Mean- 
while, however,  there  had  come  into  existence 
the  so-called  Sherman  anti- trust  law  of  1890, — 
designed,  as  was  commonly  thought,  to  apply  to 
the  new  order  of  manufacturing  and  industrial 
combinations,  but  not  regarded  as  having  any 
very  special  bearing  upon  the  railroad  situation. 
Proceedings  under  this  Sherman  Act  were  brought 
against  one  of  the  traffic  associations  which  was 
endeavoring  to  maintain  fair  and  decent  con- 
ditions of  railroading  ;  and  although  the  lower 
federal  courts  all  sustained  the  association,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  1896,  by  a  close  division,  ruled 
the  other  way,  and  took  the  ground  that  such 
agreements  were  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  there- 
fore illegal,  even  though  it  might  be  proved  that 
they  were  positively  beneficial  to  everybody. 

There  followed,  as  many  of  our  read- 

as"a'''/femJdy.  ^^'^  ^'^^^  remember,  a  period  of  the 
utmost  demoralization  in  the  railroad 
world, — marked  by  i-ate-cutting,  shameless  re- 
bating, and  every  form  of  violation  of  statutes 
and  of  sound  business  principles.  This  brief 
period  of  demoralization  did  not  last  very  long, 
however,  thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  some  of 
the  railway  administrators  and  the  equally  good 
sense  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  situation  was  thought,  however,  to  be  wholly 
insecure,  and  it  led  directly  to  a  series  of  remark- 
able consolidations,  and  further  to  a  series  of 
transactions  on  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"  community  of  interest"  plan,  by  wdiich  railwa}- 
corporations  become  by  purchase  jointly  interest- 
ed in  one  another,  or  in  the  propei'ty  of  a  third  cor- 
poration which  otherwise  might  have  been  a  bone 
of  contention.  An  elaborate  explanation  of  this 
movement  and  its  results  was  presented  to  our 
readers  in  our  issue  for  last  August.  Thus,  the 
New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  railroad 
systems  acquired  joint  control  of  the  Chesapeake 
k  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  railways. 
Then  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  made  purchases 
of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  securities,  which  brought  it 
control  of  that  competing  system.  The  Yander- 
bilt  system  made  various  other  acquisitions  and 
consolidations  ;  New  England  railways  were 
brought  into  close  or'  consolidated   control  ;  the 
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antliracite  coalcarrviiig  ioa(ls  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvaiiia  were  liaiiiioiiizeil  on  the  conininnity  of 
interest  i)lan  ;  tlie  vast  Southern  Pacilic  system 
was  swallowed  )ip  by  the  I'nion  Pacific  ;  the 
C'hica^jjo,  lUnlinyton  &  Quincy — another  vast  sys- 
tem, nearly  eight  thousainl  miles  in  extent — was 
jointly  acquired  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific,  which  had  earlier  come  under 
harmonized  administration  through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  .lames  J.  Hill. 

Thus  in  less  than  two  years  more  than 
A  Northwest-  fortv  thousand  miles  of  railwav  lines 

em  Instance.  •'  - 

had  been  actually  transferred  to  cor- 
porations owning  other  railway  systems,  beside 
which  a  vast  amount  of  additional  mileage  had 
been  brought  over  from  hostile  to  perfectly  friend- 
ly relations.  The  entire  movement  seemed  to  be. 
on  the  whole,  beneficent  in  its  method  and  results  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  mark  an  era  of  true  progress. 
It  waschecket],  however,  by  the  results  of  a  great 
struggle  of  financial  giants  for  control  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  The  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders of  that  road  had  acquiesced  in  its  virtual 
control  by  the  Great  Northern.  When  the  North- 
ern Pacific  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers 
in  1893,  an  arrangement  bad  been  made  between 
the  bondholders  and  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany for  the  carrying  out  of  a  virtual  consolida- 
tion, but  this  was  subsequently  defeated  in  the 
courts.  Practical  harmony  of  operation  had  been 
maintained,  however,  without  actual  consolida- 
tion ;  and  the  two  systems  had  ceased  to  be  in 
competition  with  one  another  in  any  practical 
sense  of  the  word.  The  purchase,  in  1901,  by 
the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  com- 
panies jointly  of  the  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  system  was  perhaps  in  contempla- 
tion of  an  ultimate  consolidation  of  what  had 
originally  been  tliree  great  corporations.  A  por- 
tion of  the  lines  of  the  Burlington  system  is  in 
the  general  field  occupied  by  the  transcontinental 
interests  that  had  purchased  the  Southern  Pacific 
system,  and  these  interests  had  hoped  to  obtain 
control  of  the  Burlington.  Having  lost  that,  they 
were  bold  enough  to  attempt  by  purchase  of  stock 
to  take  the  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  away 
from  the  interests  which  had  been  opei-ating  it  in 
harmony  with  the  Great  Northern. 

Forming  of  the  \    niemorablc  stock-market  struggle 

"Northern       ,    ,,  ,     ,  -^  .  ,  *-*-., 

Securities  lollowed  last  May,  in  the  course  cvi 
Company."  ^i,i(.h,  for  a  brief  "moment  or  two,  the 
Northern  Pacific  stock  ran  up  to  ^1,000  a  share. 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Hill  and  their  associates 
were  successful,  however,  in  holding  their  posi- 
tion, the  competing  interests  were  brought  into 
acquiescence,  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Nortliern 


Pacific  was  retired,  and  steps  were  taken  to  bring 
the  vast  coalition  of  Northwestern  railway  in- 
terests into  a  simpler  and  more  nianageable 
financial  form.  Meanwhile,  the  United  Stales 
Steel  Corporation  had  lieeii  organize<i,  and  had 
succeeded  in  a  plan  of  isstiing  its  stock  in  ex- 
change for  tlie  stocks  of  a  numljer  of  other  large 
companies  at  an  agreed  rate  of  exchange.  The 
remarkable  success  with  which  this  jjroject  of 
unprecedented  magnitude  in  private  finance  had 
been  carried  into  effect  may  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  company  which  should  i.ssue  its  own 
shares  of  stock  in  exchange  at  an  agreed  price  for 
Northern  T'acific  and  Great  Northern  shares,  and 


OOVEHNOK   VAN   SANT,   OF   MINNESOTA. 

which  should  thus,  while  not  consolidating  the 
railroad's  properties  in  a  physical  sense,  harmo- 
nize and  unify  financial  control  of  companies 
which  were  jointly  responsible  for  an  immense 
issue  of  bonds  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  Bur- 
lington system.  This  new  concern  was  incorpo- 
rated in  New  Jersey,  under  the  name  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  its  president  being 
Mr.  James  J.  Hill  :  and  other  men  whose  names 
were  especially  prominent  in  it  were  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Mr.  George  F.  Baker. 

The  new  corporation,  with  its  share 
^"uiVne'sTta"^  Capital  of  $400, 000, 000,  was  launched 

without  difficulty  from  the  financial 
point  of  view,  but  it  met  at  once  with  obstacles 
in  a  different  direction.  The  consolidation  of 
parallel   railways   is   forbidden   by   a   statute   of 
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Minnesota  ;  and  it  was  held  in  that  State  by 
Governor  ^'an  Sant  and  many  others  that  tlie 
Northern  Securities  Company  was  an  attempt  in 
a.  roundabout  way  to  break  tlie  law  of  the  State. 
Some  of  the  other  Northwestern  States  traversed 
by  the  Great  Northern  and  Noithern  I'acitic  rail- 
ways showed  sympathy,  through  the  expressions 
of  their  governors  or  otherwise,  with  the  position 
of  Governor  Van  Sant.  By  direction  of  the  Min- 
nesota governor,  the  attorney  -  general  of  the 
*>tate,  Mr.  Douglas,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Wasliington  in  January  for  permission  to  file 
a  bill  in  equity  against  tiie  Northern  Securities 
Company,  as  a  New  Jersey  corporation  that  pro- 
posed to  do  that  which  would  be  in  violation  of  a 
Minnesota  statute.  This  application  was  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  for  several  weeks,  and 
it  was  understood  that  a  decision  would  be  given, 
on  February  24.  Tlie  decision  duly  came,  and  it 
denied  the  application,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  without  jurisdiction.  Tlie 
decision  would  seem  to  have  been  clear  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  points  that  were  before  the  court. 

This  decision  did  not  occasion  sur- 
ShermanAct  P^ise,   as  it  was  in    accordance  with 

the  general  expectation.  Very  genu- 
ine surprise,  however,  was  occasioned  by  a 
statement  issued  by  the  United  States  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Knox,  on  February  19,  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  newspapers  on  the  following 
morning,  just  four  days  before  court  had  made 


HON.  PHILANDER  C.  KNOX. 

(Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.) 


its  decision  in  the  Minnesota  application.  Mr. 
Knox  announced  that  he  was  about  to  bring  an 
action  on  behalf  of  tlie  United  States  Govern- 
ment against  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
and  the  men  who  had  formed  it,  under  the 
Sliernian  anti-trust  law  of  1890.  He  stated 
that  tlie  President  had  asked  his  "  opinion  as  to 
the  legality  of  this  merger,"  that  lie  had  re- 
cently given  him  one  to  the  effect  that  it  vio- 
lates the  Sherman  act,  and  that  the  President 
had  "  directed  that  suitable  action  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  question  judicially  deter- 
mined." Tlie  declaration  of  this  pui-pose  created 
disquietude  in  business  circles,  not  so  much  for 
its  bearing  upon  the  particular  matter  in  hand, 
as  for  the  indefinite  possibilities  of  a  further  ap- 
plication of  the  same  policy.  The  attorney-gen- 
eral's action  was  brought  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  district  of  Minnesota,  and 
the  full  text  of  the  ''bill  in  equity"  was  made 
public  on  March  10.  It  is  largely  made  up  of  a 
nari'ative  recital  of  the  circumstances  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  and 
it  charges  the  parties  against  whom  it  complains 
witli  ' '  the  purpose  and  object  of  an  unlawful 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  at- 
tempt to  monopolize  trade  or  commerce."  It 
proceeds  to  ask  that  the  several  defendants, — 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  railway  companies,  the  North- 
ern Securities  Company,  and  the  individual  di- 
rectors and  stockholders, — be  perpetually  enjoin- 
ed from  putting  their  ])lan  into  effect. 

President  Roosevelt's  general  point 
ThePKesident's^f  ^,l^^y  about  the  evolutiou  of  niod- 

Point  of  View.  ,        .  .  . 

ern  business  has  been  on  more  than 
one  occasion  expressed  so  fully  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  wliatever.  He  does  not  believe  that  we 
can  go  back  from  the  large  oiganizations  to  small 
ones  in  ordinary  industry,  nor  yet  from  large 
railway  systems  to  a  discordant  tangle  of  ill- con- 
necting and  desperately  competing  small  lines, 
any  more  than  we  can  go  back  to  the  stage-coach 
period.  But  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  natural  tendency  toward  amalgamation  has 
been  proceeding  too  rapidly;  that  there  is  sei-ious 
danger  in  the  prevalence  of  overcapitalization; 
and  that  methods  for  governmental  regulation 
ought  by  rights  to  proceed  step  by  step  with  the 
development  of  new  business  conditions.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  singled  out  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties Company  for  any  sectional,  political,  or  per- 
sonal reasons.  The  fact  is,  that  a  number  of 
petitions  have  come  to  him  during  the  six  or 
seven  months  he  has  been  in  tlie  White  House 
asking  him  to  instruct  the  Attorney-General  to 
invoke  tlie  anti-trust  law  against  one  and  another 
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of  the  big  combinations  of  the  day.  In  t-verv 
case  tlie  Presiilent  lias  promptly  turned  the  peti- 
tion over  to  the  Attorney  (jreneral  ami  has 
sought  his  uilvice.  Thus  he  was  asked  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  L'nited  States  Steel  Corporation. 
The  Attorney- General  advised  him  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  so  interpreted  the  Sherman 
Act  in  parallel  cases.  i)articularly  in  the  Sugar 
Trust  case,  that  he  tliil  not,  as  a  lawyer,  find 
ground  for  action.  Jf  he  had  reported  otherwise, 
-doubtless  the  President  would  have  told  him  to 
bring  suit  at  mire. 

The  President  himself  has  remarked 
As^He'Fi'n<ii''it  *"   Conversation  that,  on  the  face  of 

things,  and  judging  from  the  appar- 
ent original  intent  of  the  law -makers,  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  of  1890  woulil  seem  to  apply 
to  a  corporation  like  the  Sugar  Trust  or  the  Steel 
Trust,  but  not  to  the  successive  movements  going 
on  about  us  for  the  consolidation  of  railway  sys- 
tems. Nevertheless,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
President  and  the  Attorney- Genei-al,  the  law  is 
■what  the  courts  have  construed  it  to  be  :  and  the 
highest  court  had  taken  ground  in  the  Trans- 
Missouri  case  that  caused  the  Attorney-General 
to  advise  the  President  strongly  that  the  North- 
ern  Securities  movement  must  be  regarded  as 
illegal.  Without  casting  about  him  to  the  slight- 
est extent,  but  taking  the  matter  in  the  course  of 
the  day's  work,  the  President  requested  the  At- 
torney-General to  make  the  test  which  lie  has 
undertaken  in  the  bill  of  equity  to  which  we  have 
already  referred. 


Congress 


It  is  entirely  possible  to  believe,  as 
Shou id  Change  we  do,  that  the  Sherman  Act  as  con- 
theLaw.  gtrued  does  not  lie  in  the  line  of  wise 
public  action,  —  but  really  lies  obstructively 
across  the  course  of  proper  business  evolution, — 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  take  the  ground  that 
the  President's  direct  and  uncalculating  methods 
of  proceeding  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  stands  not 
only  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  his  disinter- 
estedness and  singleness  of  purpose  in  public  life, 
but  may  also  turn  out  to  be  the  best  way  to  get 
the  laws  brought  into  some  sort  of  conformity  to 
the  facts  of  modern  life.  If  Congress  would 
only  be  as  courageous  as  the  President,  it  would 
recognize  the  arrival  of  the  non-comi:)etitive  era, 
and  would  proceed  to  abolish  laws  designed  to 
embarrass  business  men  in  doing  business  on  the 
large  scale,  and  would  provide  for  firm  and  un- 
flinching regulation,  by  national  authority,  of 
interstate  commercial  and  corporate  activity  of 
whatever  character.  Congress  alone  can  apply 
the  remedies.  It  passed  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law    in    1890,    and    reenacted    it    in    1894    with 


amendment.  Then,  even  after  its  construction 
against  railway  agreements  in  1.S9G,  Congress,  in 
raising  the  tariff  in  1  Hi»7,  e.xplicitly  retained  it. 
We  want  retaining  banks  to  guide  the  swift  cur- 
rent of  business,  not  dams  to  obstruct  it. 

,..    o  .,       The  Schlev  case  is  at  last  safely  placed 

The  Schley         ,  •       "       •       „  i        ,.        "        i 

Case  where  it  ougiit  from  llie  first  to  have 
Settled.  |,pj,,|  left,— in  the  hands  of  the  future 
makers  of  history,  who  will  view  all  the  facts  dis- 
passionately. The  documents  in  the  case  will  be 
sufficiently  voluminous  for  the  most  minute  future 
investigator  ;  and  the  gui<le  and  key  to  the  wljole 
situation  will  ];e  furnished  by  President  Roose- 
velt's remarkable  summing  up  in  response  to  Ad- 
miral Schley's  appeal.  AVithin  a  month  after  the 
President's  decision,  or  review,  which  is  dated 
February  IS,  the  controversy  which  hail  raged  for 
so  many  weeks  was  dropj)ed  by  common  consent. 
The  President  properly  dismissed  the  discussion 
of  the  charges  against  Admiral  Schley's  conduct 
previous  to  the  battle  on  the  3d  of  July,  showing 
that  the  alleged  offenses  had  been  condoned  by 
the  failure  of  Admiral  Sampson  or  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  call  !>cliley  to  account  at  the  time. 
The  Pi'esident  justly  says  that  if  Admiral  Schley 
had  been  guilty  of  reprehensible  conduct  several 
weeks  previously,  as  Admiral  Sampson  afterward 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  department,  then  Sampson 
had  no  business  to  leave  such  a  man  as  senior 
officer  of  the  blockading  squadron  when  he  went 
away  on  the  3d  of  July  to  communicate  with 
General  Shafter.  The  President  shows  that  five- 
sixths  of  Schley's  appeal  was  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion, who  was  in  command  and  entitled  to  the 
credit, — a  matter  that  the  Court  of  Inquiry  did 
not  consider  that  it  had  before  it.  President 
Roosevelt  found  that  he  was  asked  in,  effect,  to 
decide  whether  or  not  President  McKinley  had 
done  Schley  injustice  in  the  matter. 

,,...  ,.,  f^»    this    subject    the    President    ob- 

"/*  Was  a  .        .  •'  ,  , 

Captains'     taiucd  Statements  Irom  the  command- 
Fight.         ^j,g  q£  ^i^g  ^i^.g  g]jjpg  (other  than  the 

two  flagships)  engaged  in  the  Santiago  battle. 
Captain  tMark,  of  the  Oregon,  i^egarded  Admiral 
Schley  in  responsible  command  during  the  run- 
ning fight  and  chase  ;  but  he  had  no  occasion  to 
take  any  orders,  as  the  problem  was  perfectly 
simple.  Admiral  Evans  regarded  Admiral  Samp- 
son as  having  been  present  and  in  command. 
Admiral  Taylor  and  Commander  Wainwright 
took  the  same  view.  The  President  declares 
that  the  question  of  command  in  this  case  is 
nominal  and  technical.  '•  The  actual  fact,"  says 
the  President, — ''the  important  fact,  is  that 
after  the  battle  was  joined  not  a  helm  was 
shifted,   not   a  gun   was   fired,   not  a  pound   of 
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steam  was  put  on  in  the  engine  room  aboard  any 
sliip  actively  engaged,  in  obedience  to  the  order 
of  eitlier  Sami)sun  or  .Schley,  save  on  their  own 
two  vessels.  It  was  a  captains'  fight."  The 
President  does  not  find  that  there  was  anything 
done  in  the  battle  that  warranted  unusual  re- 
ward for  either  Sampson  or  Schley,  but  accords 
his  tribute  of  high  praise  to  Captain  Clark  and 
Commander  Wainwrigiit.  We  shall  all  end  by 
being  proud  of  the  work  of  our  navy,  and  not 
one  of  our  officei's  will  have  passed  through  the 
exciting  experience  of  the  Spanish  •  American 
War  to  the  retired  list  with  any  serious  sacrifice 
of  well-earned  reputation. 


A  Change 

in  the 
Cabinet. 


It  was  understood  that  although  the 
Hon.  John  D.  Long  desired  to  resign 
from  his  position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  he  would  remain  until  the  Schley-Sampson 
controversy  was  disposed  of,  in  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment could  deal  with  it.  Mr.  Long,  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  has  wished  to  return  to  private  life 
for  nearly  two  years.  The  President,  in  accepting 
Mr.  Long's  resignation  last  month,  said  :  "It  has 
never  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with 
any  public  man  more  single-minded  in  his  de- 
votion to  the  public  interest."  Though  never 
worth  while  to  speculate  much  upon  what  might 
have  been,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Mr. 
Long  had  been  selected  by  ]Mr.  McKinley  as  the 
most  desirable  candidate  for  the  vice-presidential 
nomination  in  1900,  after  Governor  Roosevelt 
had  refused  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate.  Mr. 
Long  has  ranked  high  with  the  public  men  of  his 
generation  in  the  qualities  of  intelligence,  trained 
capacity  for  affairs,  and  personal  qualities  of  char- 
acter and  culture.  Simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Long's  retirement,  came  that 
of  the  selection  of  the  man  to  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Long  will  remain  at  his  post  through  the  montli 
of  April,  and  the  portfolio  will  then  be  taken  up 
by  the  Hon.  William  H.  ^Foody,  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  for  six  or  seven  years  past  a  member  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Moody,  who  is  forty-nine  years 
old,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  the  class  of  '76, 
is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  has  made  a  good  record 
in  Congress. — being  a  member  of  the  appropria- 
tions and  insular  affairs  committees, — and  has 
shown  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  naval  sub- 
jects. Secretary  Long's  estimates  for  support 
and  extension  of  the  navy  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  reach  $98,910,984.  A  recent  report  made 
by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  Senate  has 
brought  out  some  interesting  figures  about  our 
new  navy,  upon  which  the  newspapers  have  freely 
commented.  Seventy-seven  vessels  were  added 
to  the  navy  between  1883  and  1900  that  involved 
an  expenditure  of   nearly   1130,000,000.       The 


HON.  M'lLLIAM   H.  MOODY,  OF  -MASSACHUSETTS. 

(Who  will  succeed  Hon.  John  D.  Long  as  Secretary  of  the 

Navy.) 

nation  is  heartily  in  favor  of  further  naval  de- 
velopment, and  is  well  satisfied,  in  the  main,  with 
the  policy  pursued  hitherto,  both  as  conceived 
and  as  carried  out. 

„     .^    ,     Rumors  current  last  month  of  other 

President  . 

and  impending  changes  lu  the  cabinet 
Congress,  gggjj^  ^q  have  been  without  any  basis. 
The  President  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
Cuban  tariff  question,  for  the  plain  reason  that 
the  completion  of  our  Cuban  programme,  involv- 
ing the  inauguration  of  the  new  Cuban  govern- 
ment and  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  lies  in 
the  executive  sphere.  And  that  programme  all 
hinges  necessarily  upon  our  keeping  faith  with 
Cuba  by  granting  commercial  concessions,  in  re- 
turn for  the  naval  stations  and  the  sei'ies  of  im- 
portant rights  granted  to  us  by  the  Cuban  Con- 
vention in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Piatt  amendment.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  marked 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  Cuban  question  have 
not  caused  any  breach  of  good  personal  relations 
between  the  President  and  all  the  Republican 
members  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  Republican  members  championing  the  beet- 
sugar  growers,  intense  as  it  is.  will  apparently 
not  persuade  them  to  upset  the  party  programme. 
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A  ilisu-racel'ul  Hlloiralioii  in  tlio  open 

Apropos  of  a      ,  '^  ,  ,  i  ■• 

Senatorial      bOIiatl!   bctWCeil    tile    tWO    IIUMIUKMS  ol 

Disturbance.    ^^^^^     j^^jy    f,.Q„^     y^^jjj     (Jarolilia     at 

about  tlio  liino  of  tlio  arrival  of  Prince  Henry 
liacl  caused  their  temporary  suspension  from  Sen- 
ate privileges.  Senator  Tillman  had  been  inviteil 
to  a  White  House  dinner  in  honor  of  Prince 
llonry,  in  his  capacity  as  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  a  certain  committee.  His  being  uiuler 
the  censure  of  liis  senatorial  colleagues  caused  tlic 
withdrawal  of  the  invitation  to  the  "Wliite  House 
dinner,  the  whole  alTair  having  no  private  or  per- 
sonal aspect  whatever.  Senator  Tillman  took  the 
matter  ofTensivelv,  however,  as  did  some  of  the 
people  of  liis  State  ;  and  for  a  time  there  were 
many  who  advised  the  President  to  give  up  liis 
proposed  visit  to  South  Carolina's  Exposition  at 
Charleston.  But  ample  reassurances  came  from 
public  and  private  sources  in  the  Palmetto  State, 
and  the  President  announced  that  lie  had  not 
given  up  the  proposed  visit,  although  for  otlier 
reasons  he  was  ()])ligeil  to  postpone  it  somewhat. 
It  is  announced  that  he  will  visit  Charleston  early 
in  April,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Miss 
Alice,  and  Theodore,  Jr. 

„,     ^  There  lias  been  some  little  friction  in 

War  Taxes  /.     i^ 

Repealed  the  llouso  01  Kepresentatives  over 
by  the  House,  ^j^^  alleged  high- handedness  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  the  arbitrary  methods 
of  the  Speaker,  by  virtue  of  which  programmes 
of  business  are  made  and  dispatclied.  The  Sen- 
ate suffers  from  the  lack  of  any  limitation  upon 
debate,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  House  has  now 
reacted  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  The  Dem- 
ocratic minority  chose  an  unusual  way  to  express 
itself  on  this  matter  in  its  treatment  of  the  very 
important  bill  I'epealing  the  war  revenue  tax  law 
of  1898.  It  liad  been  arranged  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  that  debate  was  to  be  limited  to  two 
days,  and  the  business  was  in  such  shape  as  to 
make  it  futile  even  to  offer  amendments.  Mr. 
Richardson,  as  leader  of  tiie  minority,  protesting 
against  such  expeditious  metliods  of  procedure, 
waived  debate  altogether,  ami  stated  that  the  bill 
might  as  well  be  put  on  its  passage  at  once.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  a  measure  which  re- 
duces the  public  revenue  by  more  than  $75,000,  - 
000  a  year  was  unanimously  passed,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Republican  majoi-ity  of  the 
"Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This  vote  was 
taken  on  February  17.  The  Senate  showed  no 
haste  in  the  matter  ;  and  although  the  bill  will 
undoubtedly  become  a  law  substantially  as  it  went 
through  the  House,  it  will  not  have  failed  of 
scrutiny  in  every  clause  before  leaving  the  hands 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  it  must  then  be 
subjected  to  leisurely  and  dignified  debate. 


,,  It  is   inlerestini'  to   note,  m   view  of 

Unanimous         ,         i    •  r       i 

Accrptance  of  llie  iiistoi'v  of  tlu!  attempt  a  genera- 
Danish  Treaty.  ^-^^^^  ^^^^  to  purchase  the  Danish  isl- 
ands, that  on  the  same  date  (Fcjbruary  17)  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  ralilied  the  new 
treaty  for  this  interesting  acquisition  without  a 
single  tiissenling  vote,  it  was  President  Lin- 
coln who  began  the  neg<»tiations  througli  liis 
great  foreign  secretary,  Mr.  Seward.  The  treaty 
of  purchase  was  consummated  during  President 
Johnson's  administration,  and  it  finally  failed 
after  President  Grant  had  come  into  office.  Sen- 
ator Sumner,  as  chairman  of  the  (,'onimittee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  had  held  it  hack  unreported 
for  more  than  two  years,  when,  on  March  24, 
1870,  lie  reported  it  adversely,  and  the  Senate 
failed  to  ratify  it.  Sometimes  lost  opportunities 
to  gain  strategic  points  like  the  harljor  of  St. 
Thomas  come  twice  to  a  nation,  but  not  often. 
We  are  lucky,  therefore,  to  be  able  now  to  undo 
without  harm  the  pitiable  mistake  of  Charles 
Sumner  and  his  associates,  and  to  pay  tribute  by 
an  a'osolutely  unanimous  ratification  to  tiie  states- 
manship of  Lincoln  and  Seward.  One  reflection 
remains  to  be  maile,  however,  and  that  is,  tliat  if 
we  had  purchased  the  Danish  islands  and  entered 
fitly  upon  our  proper  exercise  of  moral  responsi- 
l)ility  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  Cuban  emancipation  would  probably 
have  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  Ten  Years' 
War  of  the  patriots  that  ended  in  1878  ;  or  else, 
by  some  other  means,  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  Spain  without 
resort  to  war.  The  Danish  Folkething,  which  is 
the  lower  house  of  the  Rigsdag,  or  Danish  Par- 
liament, voted,  on  March  11,  by  a  large  major- 
ity, in  favor  of  ratifying  the  treaty  of  sale,  and 
the  transaction  is  quite  sure,  therefore,  to  be  fully 
consummated. 

A  domestic  policy  that  has  bearings 
^"  PoUcV'""  ^^    almost    incalculable    consequence 

was  advanced  a  good  long  step  on 
March  1,  when  the  Senate  passed  a  comprehen- 
sive irrigation  bill.  This  measure  also,  it  is 
pleasant  to  note,  was  so  generally  approved  of 
that  no  roll  call  was  required.  With  certain  ex- 
ceptions, chief  of  which  is  the  5  per  cent,  school 
fund,  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  public  lands, 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  measure,  in  Ari- 
zona, California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa. Oregon.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming,  are  to  form  a  special  fund  in  the 
treasury,  to  be  known  as  the  "Reclamation 
Fund."  With  the  money  thus  obtained,  irriga- 
tion woi'ks  are  to  be  createtl  and  maintained. 
Inasmuch  as  arid   lands,  as  fast  as  they   are  re- 
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claimed  by  irrigation,  can  be  sold  by  tlie  Gov- 
ernment at  good  prices,  the  accruing  proceeds 
will  replenish  the  reclamation  fund,  which  can 
thus  be  devoted  to  still  further  irrigation  proj- 
ects. And  so  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
under  this  method  a  great  agricultural  emjjire 
may  be  created  in  regions  that  only  await  the 
application  of  water  to  make  the  desert  a  ver- 
itable garden.  Jt  has  taken  a  good  while  to 
create  that  body  of  expert  knowledge  and  of 
mature  opinion  which  has  finally  put  the  irriga- 
tion problem  in  the  way  of  the  right  solution. 
It  is  to  be  believed  that  the  House  will  concur  in 
a  measure  that  all  parties  have  defended  in  their 
platforms,  and  that  the  President  eloquently  sup- 
ported in  his  message. 

,  „  ^  After  two  decades  of  urging  on  the 

A  Permanent  .  .  ° .    P  - 

Census  part  01  economists,  statisticians,  and 
ureau.  jnauy  public  men,  the  permanent  cen- 
sus bureau  comes  into  existence  as  a  new  branch 
of  the  governmental  service.  The  bill  providing 
for  it  has  been  duly  passed  by  both  houses  of 
Congress  aiid  signed  by  the  President.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  bureau  on  general  principles 
had  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  was  no  longer 
really  a  subject  to  be  argued  about ;  but  tlie  po- 
litical aspects  of  a  branch  of  the  public  service 
that  is  destined  to  employ  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple all  of  the  time, — and  an  enormously  increasetl 
number  for  two  or  three  years  of  every  decade, — 
was  not  to  be  disi'egarded  by  Congressmen,  who 
find  it  ever  harder  to  secure  places  for  importu- 
nate constituents.  As  the  bill  was  finally  passed 
it  met  the  views  of  the  civil-service  reformers.  It 
is  said  that  about  eight  hundred  people  will  be 
at  once  required  in  the  organization  of  a  perma- 
nent bureau,  and  these  will  be  drawn  from  the 
census  force  still  occupied  with  the  xinfini-shed 
business  of  the  great  census-taking  of  1900.  All 
further  and  additional  census  employees  will  have 
to  obtain  their  places  under  the  regular  civil- 
service  rules.  A  permanent  bureau  will  promote 
both  economy  and  efficiency  in  our  decennial 
count  of  the  population,  and  in  the  other  statis- 
tical tasks  that  we  have  come  to  associate  with 
census  work. 


IIO.N.    WILLIAM    K.   MEUKIAM. 

(Director  of  the  Census.) 

French  company  had  something  to  sell  for  which 
we  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  pay  $40,000,000  spot 
cash;  that  the  Republicof  Colombia  had  been  fully 
consulted  and  was  cooperating  to  the  utmost ;  and 
that,  in  short,  we  would  probably  be  at  work  cutting 
the  Panama  Canal  within  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
It  is  now  said  to  be  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  French  company  has  any  rights  or  claims 
whatever  that  it  can  dispose  of  ;  and  it  is  scarce- 
ly conceivable  that,  amidst  the  present  chaos  of 
civil  war  in  Colombia,  any  grants  or  charters  could 
be  obtained  that  would  justify  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  committing  itself  to  the 
expenditure  on  the  isthmus  of  perhaps  $200,- 
000,000.  It  begins  to  be  perceived  that  we  must 
deal  primarily,  not  with  a  private  company  in 
France,  but  with  the  sovereign  of  the  soil, — 
namely,  the  republic  itself.  Colombia  can  elim- 
inate the  French  company  at  its  pleasure.  The 
alleged  extension  of  franchise  under  which  the 
company  claims  its  present  rights  seems  not  to 
have  been  granted  in  a  legal  way. 


The  attempt  at  Washington  to  befog 
mian  Canal  the  public  mind  as  between  the  Nica- 
Affairs.  j-agua  and  Panama  canal  routes  has 
succeeded  well,  and  the  great  game  of  postpone- 
ment has  been  played  with  an  ingenuity  that 
must  be  gratifying  to  its  veteran  promoters. 
When  the  Panama  project  was  brought  forward 
a  few  weeks  ago  with  so  much  dash,  there  were 
well-meaning  people  who  believed  the  tales  that 
everything  was  clear  in  the  situation  ;  that  the 


When  a  responsible  government  can 
Proceed      ^^  established  over  a  pacified  country, 

Colombia  should  promptly  settle  with 
the  French  company.  Then,  in  case  of  our  pre- 
ferring the  Panama  route,  the  next  step  should 
be  the  outright  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
isthmian  strip.  A  sovereign  government  like 
ours'  should  not  be  competing  with  private 
companies    for    mere    franchise    grants.       The 
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Government  of  the  L'nited  States  should  never 
Ituilil  an  interoceanic  canal  upon  alien  soil. 
In  its  present  phases,  the  schenio  to  substitute 
Paiuinia  for  Nicaragua  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  It 
does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  it  would  be 
wise,  in  view  of  the  latest  expressions  of  the  Canal 
Coniinission,  to  make  an  irievocaljle  choice  of 
Nicaragua, — although  most  of  the  larger  consid- 
erations seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  more  northern 
route.  Senator  Morgan,  in  tlio  middle  of  March, 
surprised  some  of  his  fellow-nuMubers  on  the  ca- 
nal committi^e  by  proposing  to  report  the  Hepburn 
bill  favorably  without  any  anu-ndments.  It  will 
"be  remembered  that  the  Hepburn  bill  had  passetl 


LOOKS  EASY  ;     BUT— OH,  MY  ! 

From  the  Journal  (Miimeiipolis). 

the  House  with  only  two  dissenting  votes  ;  that  it 
liad  designated  the  Nicaragua  route,  appropriated 
the  necessary  funds,  and  instructed  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  War  to  proceed  to  build  the 
canal.  Although  this  action  of  the  majority  of 
Senator  Morgan's  committee  was  regarded  as  a 
victory  for  the  Nicaragua  advocates,  there  is  no 
prospect  that  the  subject  will  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  opponents  of  any 
canal  whatever  w'ill  be  able  to  make  indefinite 
delay,  and  under  existing  circumstances  it  must 
be  admitted  that  haste  would  be  dangerous. 

„..,.    .       The  President  signed  the  Philippine 

Philippine  .  .  ~  ^.' 

Tariff  as  Party  tariS.  bill  ou  March  8.      It  had  been 

Measure,     carried  through  Congress  after  much 

Tiotable  debating,  especially  in   the  Senate,  and 


had  divided  b(Hh  houses  pretty  nearly  on  party 
lines.  In  this  respect  it  is  almost  or  quite  alone 
among  the  important  measures  of  the  season.  The 
fact  is,  that  party  spirit  does  not  run  very  high 
at  present,  and  that  most  of  the  questions  before 
the  country  do  not  accommodate  themselves  nat- 
urally to  old  party  grooves.  The  Philippine  ques- 
tion is  an  exception,  because  the  Democrats  are 
determined  to  make  a  party  issue  of  it,  and  are 
carefully  j)repariug  themselves  to  that  end.  The 
new  law  ])rovides  that  merchandise  coming  into 
the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
shall  pay  less  duty  by  25  per  cent,  than  merchan- 
di.se  from  foreign  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  customs  duties  collected  in  our  ports  on 
such  Philippine  merchandise  are  to  be  kept  dis- 
tinct and  paid  over  to  the  Philipi)ino  treasury. 

Other       Oovernor  Taft's  presence  at  Washing- 

Phiiippine     ton  lias  added  much  to  the  enlighlen- 

'^'''"'       ment  of  the  country  on  the  Philippine 

situation.      One  of  the  mooted  questions  has  to 

do  with   the  admission  of  Chinese  labor  into  the 

islands.     Governor  Taft  recommends  free  admis- 


GEX.   FREDEKICK   FUNSTON. 

(From  a  snapshot  talcen  in  Xew  York  last  month.). 
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sion  of  skilled  labor  from  China,  even  if  common 
labor  is  to  be  excluded.  The  question  is  natu- 
rally complicated  somewhat  with  that  of  the  re- 
newal of  our  own  Chinese  exclusion  act.  Secre- 
tary Root  is  definitely  arranging  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  our  military  force  in  the  Philippines 
to  about  32,000  nien.  This  will  permit  the  re- 
turn of  about  13,000  troops  ;  and  those  which 
have  been  longest  in  the  islands  will  be  sent  home 
first.  Nearly  all  of  the  hard  fighting  of  the  past 
few  weeks  had  been  confined  to  the  island  of 
Samar.  It  was  regarded,  therefore,  as  news  of 
first-class  importance  when  the  information  came 
that  the  insurgent  leader,  General  Lucban,  had 
been  captured  on  February  22.  Only  one  of  the 
really  influential  Filipino  leaders  remained  at 
large, — namely.  General  Malvar,  who  had  been 
cooperating  with  Lucban  in  Samar. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  element  is 

^Reports  '•'T^^o  ^^  P'-^t  ^''^  ^^^'^'^  ^'^^^  forward, 
and  every  item  of  a  comforting  na- 
ture is  promptly  sent  to  the  United  States.  For 
instance,  we  are  told  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Filipinos  at  Manila  celebrated  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  ;  the  success  of  the  committee 
canvassing  among  tbe  natives  of  the  archipelago 
for  contributions  to  the  McKinley  Memorial 
Fund  ;  the  steady  progress  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  which  is  about  to  establish  normal 
schools  in  the  provinces  ;  and,  finally,  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  citizens  of  Manila  received  the 
news  of  the  tariff  concession  in  their  behalf. 
Governor  Taft  has  said  that  he  thought  there 
should  be  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  its  intention  to  hold  the  islands  in- 
definitely, but  with  the  understanding  that  the}'- 
were  to  be  given  a  quasi -independence  as  soon  as 
this  could  be  made  feasible.  He  would  begin  to 
prepare  for  this,  meanwhile,  by  the  development 
of  local  institutions,  and  among  other  things 
would  create  a  Filipino  legislature,  and  would  al- 
low the  islands  to  send  two  or  three  delegates  to 
"Washington.  The  spirited  accounts  given  by 
General  Funston  last  month  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  elsewhere  of  his  experiences  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  his  sturdy  defense  of  the 
American  army,  and  his  denunciation  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Filipino  leaders, 
took  the  form  of  aggressive  attacks  upon  the 
methods  of  the  anti- imperialists  of  this  country. 

.  .,      ,-^        Almost  every  month  brings  some  new 

A  New  Educa-  .  .    .        •'  °  .      ,. 

tionai  Move-  item   oi  important    news  to  indicate 
•  '"""*'        the  interest  of  the  American  people  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  the  gratifying  man- 
ner in  which  men  of  wealth  are  coming  to  the 
support    of  educational  institutions    and  causes. 


The  most  necessitous, — and,  therefore,  the  most 
important, — field  for  educational  activity  just  now 
lies  in  the  South.  New  efforts  in  that  section, 
therefore,  or  new  support  for  older  efforts,  arc 
especially  welcome.  We  have  more  than  once 
in  these  pages  referred  to  the  educational  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  South- 
ern Education  Board.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the 
appearance  of  still  anotiier  agency  with  funds 
at  its  disposal,  and  with  definite  and  well-con- 
sidered aims.  It  will  work  in  harmony  not  only 
with  the  Southern  Education  Board,  but  with 
various  other  well-established  agencies,  such  as 
the  Peabody  and  Slater  funds,  and  in  sympa- 
thy and  cooperation  with  public-school  systems 


MR.  WILLIAM   H.   BALDWIN,  JR. 

and  whatever  else  is  making  wisely  for  the 
training  of  the  young  people  of  the  South.  The 
new  organization,  announced  last  month,  bears 
the  name  of  the  General  Education  Board. 
Generous  men  behind  it  have  assured  it  of  at 
least  a  million  dollars,  to  be  used  in  its  work.  Its 
chairman  and  recognized  leader  is  Mr.  William 
H.  Baldvv^in,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  system,  and  a  man  who,  although  still 
young,  is  already  recognized  as  one  of  the  in- 
dispensable citizens  of  this  country,  because  he 
has  chosen  to  devote  so  much  of  his  rare  qualities 
of  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  executive  talent  to 
the  unselfish  service  of  the  community  in  noble 
and  timely  causes.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  well-known 
Harvard  graduate,  who  has  made  raili'oad  ad- 
ministration   his    profession,    and    who    in    that 
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capacity  lias  lived  a  iiuinber  of  years  in  the  South. 
We  shall  take  another  occasion,  when  tlie  new 
movement  is  further  developed,  and  therefore 
better  ripe  for  discussion,  to  give  more  space  to 
an  account  of  its  leaders,  its  aims,  and  its  methods. 
Mr.  Baldwin  will  have  the  constant  cooperation 
of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Wallace  But  trick,  who  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  a  church  at  Albany  last  month 
in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  secretary- 
ship of  this  General  Education  Board,  of  which 
he  is  also  a  director.  Among  other  members  of 
the  Board  are  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Bresident 
Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  and  Mr. 
George  Foster  Peabody,  who  is  also  treasurer. 

For  a  war  officially  declared  some  time 
MetTuqlis  ago  to  be  ended,  England's  South 
Capture.  xiv'wdLW  business  continues  to  be  un- 
commonly troublesome.  At  a  time  early  last 
month,  when  the  English  Government  and  its  sup- 
porters were  congratulating  themselves  upon  a 
reduced  army  budget  in  prospect  of  the  early 
diminution  of  the  number  of  soldiers  in  South 
Africa,  there  came  news  of  a  most  unpleasant  re- 
verse. On  March  7,  General  Methuen  was  march- 
ing with  a  force  of  1,200  men,  three-fourths  of 
them  being  mounted  troops,  from  Vryburg  to 
Lichtenburg,  at  some  distance  southwest  of  Pre- 
toria, when  he  was  fiercely  assailed  by  General 
Delarey  with  a  commando  reported  to  have  been 
not  much  superior  in  numerical  strength.  The 
Boer    chief    exhibited    militarv   skill   of    a   con- 


summate order,  attacking  tlif  Hriti.sli  on  three 
.sides,  dividing  (W-ni'ial  Metlmens  forces,  and 
chasing  500  British  mounted  troops  four  miles. 
The  l^HM-s  captureil  four  pieces  of  artillery  and 
all  of  the  British  .supplies,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  prisoners,  including  General  Methuen 
himself.  The  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded 
wa.s  considerable,  but  not  so  large  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  such  an  action.  General  Methuen 
was  the  senior  British  officer  in  South  Africa  next 
lo  Lord  Kitchener.  It  was  \w  who  commanded 
ihe  British  army  that  suffered  tiie  terribh;  dis- 
aster at  Magersfontein  on  December  11,  IS'JO; 
and,  singularly  enough,  it  was  General  Delarey 
who  was  his  opponent  at  that  time.  General 
Methuen's  record  before  going  to  Soutli  Africa 
was  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  British  army  ; 
and  in  spite  of  his  misfortunes  in  the  present  war, 
he  must  still  be  regardeil  as  far  ahead  of  nearly 
all  other  English  generals  in  soldierlike  qualities. 
There  was  a  geneiLil  tendency  to  exi)ress  sympathy 
for  him,  ratiier  than  blame,  in  England. 


State  of 
the  War. 


1 1  was  supposed  at  first  that  the  Boers 
might  hold  Methuen  as  a  hostage  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  release  of 
General  Kritzinger,  whom  the  English  were 
preparing  to  put  on  trial  in  Gape  Colony  for  trea- 
son. But  it  was  reported  about  a  week  after  the 
capture  of  the  British  general  that  the  Boers  had 
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n-k'ased  liini.  Obviously,  in  a  guerrilla  campaign 
sucli  as  the  Boers  arc  obliged  to  carry  on,  it  is 
jiractically  impossible  to  liold  prisoners  of  war. 
Jn  view  of  the  treatment  visited  by  the  Britisli 
upon  the  caj)tured  Boers,  and  especially  in  view 
of  court-martial  executions  for  treason  in  Cape 
Colony,  the  treatment  of  captured  English  troops 
by  the  Boers  shows  a  forbearance  that  wouhl  be 
hard  to  match  in  all  military  annals.  Two  weeks 
before  tliis  disaster  to  Methuen's  column.  Gen- 
eral Delarey  had  successfully  attacked  a  consid- 
erable body  of  troops  escorting  a  wagon  train 
southwest  of  Klerkesdorp.  Colonel  Anderson, 
who  was  in  command,  was  captured,  and  the 
total  British  loss  was  relatively  large.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  great  number  of  smaller  engage- 
ments. Lord  Kitchener's  systematic  methods  have 
resulted  in  a  further  steady  attrition  of  the  Boer 
forces.  There  was  not  much  news  last  month  from 
the  eastern  Transvaal,  where  Generals  De  AVet 
and  Botha  were  supposed  to  be.  It  was  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons  that  consid- 
erable reenforcements  would  be  sent  to  South 
Africa  at  once, — the  number  of  troops  already 
there  amounting  to  about  230,000.  It  was  also 
officially  reported  that  the  South  African  war 
had  already  cost  $725,000,000,  with  a  current 
monthly  bill  of  about  $20,000,000. 


,    ^    „        Messrs.  "Wessels  and  AVolmarans,    of 

As  to  Con-       ,        T-i  T-i  11-  1 

centration    the  Jt-uropcan  lioer  delegation,  made 

Camps,  etc.   ^  gecond   visit   to  tlie  United   States 

last  montli,  and  proceeded  to  Washington,  where, 

in  an  unofficial  wav,  thev  saw  both  the  President 


THE  WAR  OPFICE  NIGHTMARE. 

St.  John  Brodrick  (murmurs  uneasily  in  sleep):  "Oh, 
the  wild  charge  they  made 1  "—From  Punch  (London). 


GENERAL  PELAREY. 

(See  paf?e  471.) 

and  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  did  not,  of 
course,  expect  any  step  in  the  direction  of  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  our  Government,  but  they 
hoped  to  secure  American  influence  for  the  im- 
pi'ovement  of  conditions  in  the  concentration 
camps,  and  also  urged  that  the  United  States  do 
something  to  stop  the  shipment  of  supplies  from 
this  country  to  the  British  army.  The  sale  of 
horses  and  mules,  however,  on  the  part  of  pri- 
.vate  citizens,  is  a  legitimate  trade  that  our  Gov- 
ernment could  not  well  attempt  to  break  up,  no 
matter  how  strongly  its  sympathies  mio;ht  be 
against  the  British  cause.  Apropos  of  this  vast 
traffic  in  animals,  some  unpleasant  scandals  have 
been  brought  to  light,  the  English  pa^Ders  being 
full  of  the  subject  last  montli.  There  seems  to 
have  been  an  army- supply  ring,  or  conspiracy, 
which  bought  inferior  animals  at  low  prices,  and 
got  them  accepted  foT  South  Africa  at  standard 
rates.  As  to  the  concentration  camps,  thei-e  are 
certainly  two  sides  to  the  subject.  South  Africa 
is  devastated,  and  something  must  be  done  with 
the  women,  the  children,  and  the  aged.  At 
first,  all  of  the  camps  were  makeshift  affairs,  and 
some  of  them  were  frightfully  unsanitary,  but 
it  is  said  that  they  have  been  much  improved  on 
the  average. 
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o  i..!.  /•  1''^  lit'iman  foreiixn  iiiiiiister,  in- 
as  8r/f/s/i  ueou,  Bpeaking  111  tlif  rnissiaii  Diet, 
Apologist,  ghortly  after  tin;  capture  of  General 
Metluien,  wont  S(iuarely  against  the  i)revailintr 
Gorman  sentiment,  defentiod  tlie  conduct  and 
policy  of  the  Uritisli,  and  in  particular  denied 
absolutely  the  truth  of  the  reports  tliat  have  been 
circulatoil  all  over  (Germany  as  to  tlio  horrible 
conditions  in  tlio  concentration  camps.  Baron 
Richthofen's  statements  were  understood  to  be 
inspired  by  the  Emperor.  It  was  declared  em- 
phatically that  (Jormany  had  no  reason  whatever 
to  meddle  in  the  Soutli  African  situation,  any 
more  than  in  the  Philippines,  in  Finland,  or  in 
Armenia.  The  Emperor's  success  in  improving 
the  feeling  between  Germany  and  the  I'nited 
States  is  likely  to  encourage  him  to  do  what  he 
can  to  lessen  the  extreme  bitterness  that  prevails 
among  all  classes  of  the  German  people  against 
the  English.  The  Emperor's  remarkable  discern- 
ment and  capacity  as  a  statesman  are  becoming 
more  impressive  with  each  new  disclosure  of  his 
plans  and  policies. 


The  English 

Political 

Situation. 


The  impending  l)reach  in  the  Liberal 
party  has  been  the  political  topic  that 
has  most  engrossed  the  English  press. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman,  the  Liberal 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  distinctlv 

'■' 

repudiated  Lord  Rosebery's  tentative  programme 
as  laid  down  in  the  famous  Chesterfield  speech  of 
last  December  ;  and  Lord  Rosebery,  on  his  part, 


HON.  JOSEPH    CHAMBERLAIN. 

(From  his  latest  photograph.) 


has  iiiad<'  it  plain  enough   that  he  repudiates  the 
Liberal  parly  as  organized  aroiiml  the  group  of  men 
that  includes  Sir  HiMiry  Campbell-Hannernuin.  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  James 
Bryce,    and    otliers    of    their   (Jiadstonian    type. 
Lord  lio.srbery  has  most  emphatically  di.sclaimed 
all   further  l)elief  in  the  doctrine  of   Irish  home 
rule  and   all    fuither  thought  of   Liberal  alliance 
with  the    Trish  Nationalists  ;  while  leaders  of  the 
other  wing,  like  Mr.  John   Morley,  continue  to 
declare  th(>ir  adherence  to  the  principle  of  honjo 
rule.      Associated  with   Lord    Itosebery  are  emi- 
nent   liiborals    like    Mr.    H.    II.     Asquith,     Sir 
Henry  Fowler,  and  Sir  Edward   Grey.      Simul- 
taneous witli   the  development  of  this  widening 
breach  in  the  opponents  of  Lord  Salisbury's  ad- 
ministration there  have  been   many  indications 
of  an  organized  movement  on  foot  to  make  ^Ir. 
Chamberlain  prime  minister  when   Lord   Salis- 
bury retii-es,  as  it  is  believed  he  must  do  in  the 
near  future.     L^nquestionably,    the    businesslike 
and   aggressive  colonial  secretary  is  growing   in 
popular  favor.     The  Irish  situation  has  come  to 
be  one  of  serious  concern  to  the  government  in 
view  of  tlie  sweeping  strength  of  the  new  h-ish 
movement  as  led  by  strong  parliamentarians  like 
Mr.  Redmond  and  such  idols  of  the  Irish  people 
as  Mr.  William  O'Brien.     The  British  cabinet  is 
said  to  be  shar[)ly  divided  on  the  question  whether 
or  not  to  put  in  full  operation  again  the  Coercion 
act  of  1887.      Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the    British  naval  estimates  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  call    for   *  100,000, 000,   as  compared  with 
199,000,000  as  recommended  for  the  American 
navy  by  Secretary  Long.      English  army  reform- 
ers are  much  elated  over  certain  features  of  Mr. 
Brodrick's    new    army    system,    especially    that 
which  provides  greatly   increased  pay   and  im- 
proved status  for  enlisted  men.     The  army  esti- 
mates   call   for   nearly    ^350,000,000.      A  good 
deal  of  interest  is  shown  by  the  London  papers  in 
the    so-called    American    Industrial    Exposition 
wliich  is  to  be  opened  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  May. 

Some  ^^'^  news  from  Germany  has  been 
European  largely  taken  up  with  accounts  of  the 
"'**■  cordial  attitude  of  the  German  press, 
public  and  government  toward  the  United  States 
apropos  of  Prince  Henry's  experiences  here. 
The  discussion  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  has 
dragged  on  slowly  in  Germany,  with  an  increas- 
ing sense  of  opposition  to  the  Agrarian  element, 
the  demands  of  wiiich  have  seemed  so  selfish  and 
so  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  majority  of 
the  German  people.  The  French  have  made 
a  national  and  official,  as  well  as  a  popular  and 
voluntary  affair,  of  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of    the  birth   of  ^'ictor  Hugo.       The 
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festivities  at  Paris  began  late  in  February, 
ami  lasted  five  days.  Monuments,  memorials, 
})oems,  critical  brochures,  publications  of  histori- 
cal reminiscence, — in  short,  almost  every  means 
have  been  used  in  Franco  to  pay  honor  to  the 
greatness  of  the  career  and  writings  of  Hugo. 
Tlie  general  elections  in  France  will  occur  on  the 
20tli  of  the  present  month,  and  the  preliminary 
discussions  show  a  strong  growth  of  feeling  in 
favor  of  reducing  the  term  of  military  service 
to  two  years,  tliis  topic  taking  a  large  place  in 
the  electoral  contest.  President  Loubet's  pro- 
posed visit  to  the  Czar,  a  topic  of  much  interest 
in  Europe,  has  been  fi.\ed  for  May  17.  The 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M.  Delcasse,  will  ac 
company  the  President. 

_     ,,     .     Spain  is  bv  no  means    through    her 

Troubles  in        ^        .   .  -  .  ...     V 

Spain  and  transitional  period  of  political  strife 
Italy.  j^j^j  turbulence  that  was  tlie  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  war  with  the  United  States. 
There  have  been  terrible  labor  riots  in  Barcelona, 
amounting  to  a  state  of  civil  war  for  a  few 
days.  So  much  disturbance  was  created  in  the 
-Cortes  by  a  new  currency  bill  introduced  by 
the  minister  of  finance  in  ^larch  that  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Bagasta  cabinet,  which 
had  been  in  office  just  a  year,  to  resign.  Sa- 
gasta  declined  to  attempt  to  form  a  new  cabinet 
from  other  elements  of  the  Liberal  party,  but 
on  March  18  it  was  announced  that  most  of  the 
former  members  of  the  cabinet  would  be  retained. 
In  Italy  there  have  been  labor  troubles  analogous 
to  tliose  in  Spain,  and  ominous  rumors  of  wide- 
spread conspiracies  for  a  general  railway  and  in- 
dustrial strike 'which  was  to  take  the  form  of  a 
socialistic  political  movement.  The  project  was 
disclosed  to  the  government,  however,  in  time  to 
be  exposed  and  checked.  Undoubtedly  the  work- 
men have  serious  grievances.  Late  in  Februai-y 
the  parliamentary  situation  was  such  in  Italy  that 
the  Zanardelli  cabinet  felt  obliged  to  resign,  but  it 
subsequently  returned  to  office.  In  the  cities  of 
Austria  and  southeastern  Europe  there  have  been 
evidences  of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  socialistic 
and  labor  elements  qiiite  similar  to  those  of  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  towns. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone,  the  American 
'^'fiansom'^  missionary  who  was  captured  by  brig- 
ands in  the  Salonica  district,  Turkey, 
on  the  3rd  of  last  September,  was  finally  set  at 
liberty  near  Strumitza,  in  the  same  district,  on 
February  23.  Miss  Stone's  Bulgarian  companion 
during  her  captivity  of  nearly  half  a  year,  Mme. 
Tsilka,  together  with  the  latter's  seven-weeks-old 
daughter,  were  also  liberated  at  the  same  time. 
Both  the  women  and  the  little  child  were  in  good 
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(Placed  on  tlie  peristyle  of  Theatre-Francaise,  Paris.) 

health,  and  they  had  been  cared  for  by  the  brig- 
ands as  well  as  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. In  order  to  avoid  capture  by  the  Turkish 
troops,  the  brigands  had  been  obliged  to  move 
their  prisoners  frequently  from  one  hiding-place 
to  another,  and  as  tliese  journeys  had  to  be  made 
at  night  through  mountainous  regions,  with  the 
prisoners  blindfolded,  and  oftentimes  when  it  was 
very  cold,  the  captives  had  necessarily  suffered 
sevei'e  hardships.  The  amount  of  ransom  origi- 
nally demanded  was  25,000  Turkish  liras,  equiv- 
alent to  about  $112,000,  but  only  |72,500  was 
collected.  After  this  amount  was  ready,  there 
were  several  failures  in  the  attempts  to  pay  it 
over  because  of  the  natural  distrust  on  both  sides, 
but  the  payment  was  finally  made  on  February  6. 
It  is  steadily  asserted  that  tlie  captors  were  not 
professional  brigands,  but  were  Bulgarians  who 
wanted  the  money  for  use  by  the  Macedonian 
Committee.  According  to  this  view,  the  kidnap- 
j)ing  was  entirely  a  political  move,  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Macedonians,  with  the  primary  aim 
of  calling  the  world's  attention  to  their  struggle 
for  fx'eedom  from  Turkish  rule. 


England 
and  Japan. 


The  consummation  of  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance  has  been  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  in  Japan,  and  the 
agreement  has  brought  much  prestige  to  the  pres- 
ent cabinet.      In  China,  also,  the  newspapers  ex- 
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press  satisfaction  over  the  alliance.  In  this  num- 
ber of  the  Hkvikw  a  study  of  the  alliance  from 
the  Japanese  i)oint  of  view  is  contrihuted  by  Dr. 
lyenaga,  wlio  is  a  fj;raduate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  During  tiie  ])iist  ton  years  he  lias 
traveled  mucli  in  the  far  East,  and  has  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  For- 
mosa. In  China  the  result  of  the  alliance  has 
been  plainly  seen  in  a  disposition  on  the  ])art  of 
the  officials  to  take  a  firmer  stand  in  their  deal- 
ings with  foreign  powers.  The  government  at 
once  refused  to  discuss  further  the  Russo-Chinese 
bank  project  with  the  Russian  agents.  They  also 
insisted  that  the 'evacuation  of  Manchuria  shall 
be  effected  in  one  year,  in  successive  periods  of 
four  months  each,  while  the  Russians  demand 
three  years.  The  Russian  troops  in  that  region 
at  the  present  time  number  about  sixty -three 
thousand.  By  a  note  from  the  United  States 
Government  on  February  1,  Russia  was  informed 
that  grants  of  monopolies  in  Manchuria  would  be 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  treaty  rights,  and  of 
the  acceptance  by  the  powers  of  the  open-door 
policy.  It  was  subsequently  announced  inform- 
ally that  assurances  had  been  received  from  Rus- 
sia asserting  that  she  liad  no  intention  of  obtain- 
ing exclusive  privileges. 

In  South  American  afi'airs,  perhaps 
^'can  Notes''  ^^^^   niost    interesting    phase    of    last 

mouth's  news  was  the  report  that 
Germany  and  Venezuela  were  arranging  their 
dilTerences  on  an  amicable  basis.  The  gov- 
ernment of  President  Castro,  it  is  said,  will  agree 
to  an  acceptable  plan  for  paying  German  claims, 
and  in  order  to  save  the  dignity  of  ^'enezuela  the 
Gorman  warships  are  to  leave  the  Venezuelan 
coast,  where  they  had  been  lying  in  the  harbor 
of  La  Guayra.  They  have  been  holding  a  presi- 
dential election  in  Brazil,  and  the  successful  can- 
didate is  Dr.  Francisco  de  Paula  Rodrigues  Alves. 
This  gentleman  has  been  the  governor  of  the  rich 
and  progressive  state  of  San  Paulo,  and  has  served 
in  the  cabinets  of  two  presidents  as  minister  of 
finance,  and  also  in  the  federal  senate.  He  will 
not  take  office  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  next  No- 
vember, His  election  is  a  victory  for  the  repub- 
lican party.  The  general  tenor  of  reports  from 
the  southern  half  of  South  America  is  to  the 
effect  that  relations  are  improving  between  Chile 
and  Argentina.  There  is  talk  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  boundary  dispute  by  direct  and 
amicable  agreement,  without  awaiting  the  result 
of  British  arbitration  ;  and  as  a  part  of  this 
sensible  proposal,  is  a  plan  for  the  disarmament 
of  both  countries.  It  is  ridiculous  that  Argen- 
tina and  Chile  should  be  squandering  their  pub- 
lic resources  on  armies.      On   the  other  hand,  it 


is  undcrstooil  that  Chile,  at  least,  proposes  fur- 
ther important  increases  of  lier  navy,  and  she 
was  endeavoring  to  raise  a  loan  for  that  i)urpose. 
Tiie  Lilteral  forces  seem  to  be  gaining  in  thoir 
attack  upon  the  arbitrary  and  reactionary  gov- 
ernment of  C(jlombia,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama has  been  the  scene  of  a  good  deal  of  revo- 
lutionary activity,  the  insurgents  seeming  to  have 
gained  the  advantage.  (Jur  North  Atlantic 
scpiadron,  with  four  battleships,  visited  the  port 
of  .Colon  last  montli,  and  both  sides  in  the  Co- 
lombian struggle  liave  learned  to  respect  the  de- 
termination of  this  country  to  control  the  Panama 
Railroad.  Senor  Matos,  leader  of  the  ^'enezue• 
Ian  insurgents,  is  not  showing  signs  of  discour- 
agement, and  is  said  to  be  confident  that  he  will 
eventually  overthrow  President  Castro.  The 
changed  attitude  of  Castro  toward  Germany  was 
probably  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
revolution  was  giving  quite  trouble  enough. 

As  the  work  of  the  recent  Pan-Ameri- 

After  the  ,  ,       ,.  n  i 

Pan-American  cau  Conicrence  comes  to  be  under- 
Congress.  ^^qq^^  ij,  will  doubtless  be  perceived 
that  its  one  great  achievement  was  decision  on 
the  part  of  all  the  South  American  powers  to  join 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  their  adherence 
to  The  Hague  treaty  providing  a  method  for 
voluntary  arbitration  between  nations.  A  num- 
ber of  the  South  American  powers  to  the  very 
end  of  the  conference  struggled  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but 
times  and  conditions  were  not  ripe  for  such  a 
step.  Some  practical  reforms  will  doubtless  have 
resulted  from  the  conference,  such  as  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  administration  of  customs  laws  and 
of  such  matters  as  port  dues  and  regulations. 
The  conference  decided  that  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics  should  prepare  at  the  com- 
mon expense  of  all  the  republics,  a  great  dic- 
tionary of  commercial  nomenclature  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  vSpanish,  and  Portuguese.  The 
ambitious  project  called  the  Pan-American 
Railway  was  discussed  with  much  enthusiasm  in 
the  conference,  as  was  also  a  project  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  bank  with  branches 
which  would  make  a  specialty  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere commercial  business.  The  Bureau  of 
American  Republics  is  to  be  put  upon  a  better 
basis,  and  will  become  a  great  international  bu- 
reau of  information.  Another  Pan-American 
Conference  will  be  held  in  five  yeai'S.  Apart 
from  the  specific  subjects  of  discussion  or  action, 
the  best  thing  about  the  conference  was  the  con- 
ference itself.  That  is  to  say,  able  men  from  all 
American  countries  came  together,  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  exchanged  views,  and 
helped  to  diminish  prejudices. 


RECORD  OF    CURRENT  EVENTS, 


(Fiiini  Febnmry  le  to  March  18, 1902.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

February  17. — The  .Senate,  iu  executive  session,  rati- 
fies the  treaty  for  tlie  cession  of  the  Dfvnisii  West  Indies 
to  the  United  States  ;  in  open  session  the  bill  for  a  per- 
manent census  bureau  is  pa.ssed The  House  pasjses 

the  war  revenue  reduction  bill  unanimously  and  with- 
out debate. 

February  18-19. — The  Senate  debates  the  Philippine 
tariff  bill. 

February  20. — In  the  Senate,  the  Philippine  tariff  bill 

is  under  discussion The  House  considers  the  Indian 

appropriation  bill. 

February  21. — The  Senate  continues  debate  of  the 
Philippine  tariff  bill.... The  House  passes  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill. 

February  23. — The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  votes 
Senators  Tillman  and  McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina,  iu 
contempt  for  engaging  in  a  personal  altercation  in 
open  Senate. 

,     February  24. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  26,  passes 
the  Philippine  tariff  bilK 

February  25. — The  House  passes  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  appropriation  bill. 

February  26. — The  House  failing  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Philippine  tariff  bill,  the 
bill  is  sent  to  conference. 

February  27. — Both  branches  unite  in  holding  memo- 
rial services  for  President  McKinley ;  Secretary  Hay 
delivers  the  eulogy. 

February  28. — The  Senate  adopts  a  vote  of  censure  on 
Senators  Tillman  and  McLaurin,  of  South  Carolina, 

for  their  conduct  in  the  Senate  on  February  22 The 

House  passes  159  private  pension  bills  in  three  hours. 

March  1. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  to  set  aside  cer- 
tain moneys  to  form  a  fund  for  the  irrigation  of  arid 
lands  and  the  "omnibus  claims"  bill,  and  agrees  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  Philippine  tariff  bill. 

March  3.— In  the  Senate,  the  provisions  of  the  ship- 
ping subsidy  bill  ai-e  explained  by  Mr.  Frye  (Rep.,  Me.) 

The  House  considers  the  bill  to  classify  the  rural 

free  delivery  service. 

March  4. — The  House  adopts  the  confei-ence  report  on 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill.;  debate  on  the  rural  free  de- 
livery service  bill  is  continued. 

March  5. — The  Senate  passes  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  appropriation  bill,  and  debates  the 
shipping  subsidy  bill. . .  .The  House  considers  the  rural 
free  delivery  bill. 

March  6. — In  the  Senate,  the  shipping  subsidy  bill 
and  the  bill  for  the  protection  of  Presidents  are  dis- 
cussed. 

March  7. — The  Senate  passed  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular appropriation  bill. 

March  10. — The  House  passes  the  bill  to  classify  the 
rural  free  delivery  service,  after  the  provisions  for  the 
placing  of  carriers  under  the  contract  system  have  been 
stricken  out,  and  the  maximum  salary  of  carriers  in- 
creased from  $500  to  $600  a  year. 


March  11. —The  .Senate  debates  the  proposal  for  the 
popular  election  of  Senators  and  the  shipping  subsidy 

bill The   House  defeats  a  resolution  to  investigate 

the  alleged  connection  of  the  sugar  trust  with  the  de- 
mand for  reciprocity  with  Cuba. 

Maroli  12.— The  House  considers  the  post-office  appro- 
priation bill. 

March  13.— The  Hepburn  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  is  fa- 
vorably reported  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Morgan  (Dem., 
Ala.) The  House  closes  general  debate  on  the  post- 
office  appropriation  bill ;  Representative  Crumpacker 
(Rep.,  Ind.)  introduces  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the 
suffrage  laws  of  the  States,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
the  right  to  vote  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabit- 
ants who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged  except  for  crime. 

March  14. — The  Senate,  in  executive  .session,  unani- 
mously ratifies  the  treaty  adopted  by  The  Hague  Peace 

Conference  in  1899 The  House  passes  the  post-oflice 

appropriation  bill. 

March  17. — The  Senate  passes  the  shipping  subsidy 
bill  by  a  vote  of  42  to  31,  the  Senators  from  Vermont, 
"Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  (all  Republicans)  voting  against 
the    bill,    and    Senator    McLaurin    (Dem.),   of    South 

Carolina,   voting  for    it The    House    considers   the 

river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill. 

March  18. — The  Senate  considei's  the  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Presidents. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

Februarj'  17. — A  caucus  of  Republican  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  I'esolves  to  investigate  the 
question  of  disfranchisement  in  the  South. 

February  18. — The  Philadelphia  municipal  election 

results  in  a  Republican  victory The  Citizens' party 

in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  overthrows  the  local  Republican 
organization  in  the  election  for  comptroller  and 
members  of  the  councils The  Virginia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  adopts  the  section  foi-bidding  State 
officers  and  members  of  the  Legislature  to  receive  free 

passes Governor  Odell,  of  New  York,  signs  the  bill 

abolishing  boards  of  managers  of  State  hospitals. 

February  19. — President  Roosevelt  replies  to  the 
appeal  of  Admiral  Schley  from  the  verdict  of  the  Court 
of  Inquiry,  declaring  that  the  question  of  command  at 
Santiago  was  settled  by  President  McKinley  in  favor 
of  Admiral  Sampson. 

February  20. — Governor  Taft  finishes  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines. 

February  22.  —President  Roosevelt  approves  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Attorney-General  that  Judge 
Arthur  E.  Noyes,  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the 

Second  District  of  Alaska,  be  dismissed  from  office 

General  Lucban,  leader  of  the  Filipino  insurrectionists 
iu  Samar,  is  captured. 

February  24. — The  Postmaster-General  issues  a  gen- 
eral order  increasing  the  pay  of  rui-al  free  delivery 
mail-carriers   SlOO    each     per    annum The    United 
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States  Supreme  Court  denies  the  application  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  for  leave  to  file  a  bill  of  complaint 
against  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  on  the 
ground  of  lack  of  jurisdiction. 

March  1. — The  second  .session  of  tlie  first  Porto  Rican 
Legislature  comes  to  an  end,  about  seventy  bills  having 
become  laws,  including  the  penal,  civil,  and  political 
codes. 

March  4. — Orders  are  issued  to  United  States  naval 
and  marine  officers  in  Cuba  to  transfer  all  shore  proper- 
ty to  Governor-General  Wood,  who  will,  in  turn,  trans- 
fer it  to  the  officials  of  the  incoming  Cuban  administra- 
tion  The  Mississippi  Legislature  adopts  a  resolution 

urging  an  alliance  between  the  South  and  the  East  on 
political  and  business  lines. 

March  7. — President  Roosevelt  signs  the  bill  creating 
a  permanent  census  bui'ean. 

March  8. — President  Roosevelt  signs  the  Philippine 
tfiriff  bill. 

March  10. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decides 

that  the  Illinois  anti-trust  law  is  unconstitutional 

Secretary  Long  resigns  from  the  cabinet  ;  President 
Roosevelt  aunounces  the  selection  of  Representative 
William  H.  Moody,  of  Massachusetts,  as  his  successor. 

March  11. — President  Roosevelt  vetoes  a  bill  remov- 
ing the  charge  of  desertion  from  the  record  of  a  siiilor  ; 
this  is  the  President's  first  veto  of  a  bill  passed  by 
Congress. 

March  1-1. — Secretary  Shaw,  of  the  Treasurj-  Depart- 
ment, aunounces  that  purchases  of  government  bonds 
by  the  department  will  be  discontinued  for  the  pres- 
ent  W.  A.  Rodenberg,  of  Illinois,  resigns  from  the 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

March  IS. — A  caucus  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  votes  to  support  the 
proposition  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a 
20  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  Cuban  tariff. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

February  I'.i.— The  Hritish  National  Liberal  Feder- 
ation, meeting  at  Leicester,  adopts  a  resolution  cou- 
demning  the  Boer  war. 

February  20. — The  Italian   Pai'liament  is  o))encd 

The  Parliament  of  Newfoundland  is  opened ...  .The 
Venezuelan  Congress  meets. 

February  21. — The  Italian  Caliinet,  headend  by  Signor 
Zaiiardelli,  resigns  office,  owing  tcj  the  refusal  of  the 
Cliamber  of  Deputies  to  reelect  the  government  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  that  body. 

February  24. — The  Cuban  Electoral  College  formally 
chooses  TomasPvstrada  I'alina  and  Seiior  Estevez  presi- 
dent   and   vice-president,    respectively,    of    the   Cuban 

republic;    Senators    are    also   elected The    French 

Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  a  motion  supporting  the 
principle  of  two  years"  .service  in  the  army. . .  .The  Brit- 
ish post-office  telephone  system  is  inaugurated. 

February  2.5. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the 
ministry  is  defeated,  in  a  vote  on  a  labor  measure,  155 
to  154. 

February  26.— In  the  Spanish  Cortes,  General  Weyler 
announces  a  bill  increasing  the  peace  footing  of   tlie 

army  to  100,000  men Agrarian   amendments  to  the 

new  German  tariff  bill,  raising  the  duties  on  corn,  are 
carried  in  the  tariff  bill  committee  of  the  Reichstag  by 
a  vote  of  14  to  10. 

February  27. — The  Agrarian  majority  in  the  German 
tariff  bill  committee  carries  an  increase  in  the  duty  on 

buckwheat It  is  announced    that    the   Venezuelan 

Congress  has  ratified  the  election  of  President  Castro. 

February  28. — The  tariff  committee  of  the  German 
Reichstag  votes  to  raise  the  duties  on  maize  from  two 
to  five  marks. 

March  6. — British  civil  service  estimates  show  an  in- 
crease of  $15,000,000  over  the  preceding  year. 

March  9. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts 
the  budget  by  a  vote  of  398  to  64. 

March  10.— In  Italy  the  Zanardelli  ministrj-  remains 
in  office,  being  successful  in  the  election  of  its  candi- 
dates for  office  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

March  11. — The  sittings  of  the  Spanish  Parliament 
are  suspended. 

]March  13.— The  Spanish  cabinet  resigns. 

March  15.— Seiior  Sagasta  is  requested  by  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain  to  form  a  new  cabinet. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

February  19. — Papers  are  signed  in  Paris  to  secure  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  France  and 
Venezuela,  which  were  broken  off  in  1895. 

February  20. — The  Emperor  and  the  Empress  Dowa- 
ger of  China  give  audiences  to  the  foreign  representa- 
tives. 

February  24. — Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  exchanges 
calls  with  I'resident  Roosevelt  at  Washington  and  calls 
on  the  foreign  ambassadors  there. 

March  3. — The  British  Government  pledges  itself  not 
to  adopt  preferential  sugar  duties  in  favor  of  the  colonies 
until  the  new  agreement  is  signed  by  the  governments 
concerned. 

March  5.— The  delegates  to  the  international  sugar 
conference  at  Brussels  sign  the  convention  providing 
for    the  abolition  of    bounties,   the  reduction   of    the 
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customs  surtax  to  the  uuifonn  rate  of  six  francs 
(*1.20),  and  tlie  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  on 
sugar  inii)orted  from  countries  continuing  tlie  bounty 
system. 

March  0.— The  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission 
decides  against  the  claimants  for  damages  residting 
from  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  battleship 
.yftunc  in  Havana  Harbor. 

.March  7.— Foreign  residents  of  Kobe,  Japan,  refuse 
to  pay  taxes  until  the  question  of  a  violation  of  treaties 
is  settled  between  the  foreign  governments  and  Japan. 


THE  LATE  FREDERICK  D.  TAPPEN. 

(A  leading  New  York  banker,  and  one  of  the  responsible 
oflBcials  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House.) 


March  9. — The  United  States,  for  the  second  time, 
insists  on  Turkey's  responsibility  for  the  capture  of  the 
American  missionary,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone,  by  brigands. 

March  11. — The  Lower  House  of  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment ratifies  the  treaty  providing  for  the  sale  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

February  22. — Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  capture  of 
164  Boers  by  a  force  of  National  Sconts,  Boers  fighting 
in  the  British  ranks. 

Februai-y  24. — Boers  seize  a  British  wagon  train  near 
Klerkssdorp,  in  the  Transvaal,  capturing  16  officers  and 
451  men  ;  the  British  wounded  number  100. 

February  28.— Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  killing  or 
capturing  of  600  Boers  in  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  stock. 

Marcli  7. — A  strong  force  of  British,  tinder  General 
Lord  Methuen,  is  defeated  by  Boers    under    General 


Delarey  in  the  Western  Transvaal ;  General  Methuen 
is  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  afterward  r^ea.sed  ; 
tiie  British  casualties  include  3  officers  and  138  men 
killed  and  5  officers  and  72  men  wounded  ;  the  British 
also  lose  4  guns. 

March  9. — General  De  Wet  and  Mr.  Steyn  cross  the 
lailroad  between  Pretoria  and  Bloemfontein,  going 
west. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

February  16. — Reports  of  the  earthquake  in  and 
about  Shamaka,  Transcaucasia,  show  that  2,000  per- 
.sons  perished  and  that  4,000  houses  were  destroyed. 

February  17. — Serious  labor  riots  break  out  in  Bar- 
celona, Spain. 

Feljcuary  20. — The  opening  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 

the  Pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.  is  celebrated  at  Rome 

The  steamship  Kroonland,  the  largest  vessel  ever  built 
in  America,  is  launched  at  Philadelphia. 

February  21. — Peace  is  restored  in  Barcelona,  more 
than  fifty  lives  having  been  lost  in  the  labor  disturb- 
ances....The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  is  celebrated  at  Baltimore. 

February  22. — Fire  in  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  causes  the  loss  of  seventeen  lives Presi- 
dent Rem.sen,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universitj',  is  in- 
.stalled  in  office,  and  degrees  are  conferred  on  eminent 
educators. 

February  23. — Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone,  the  American 
missionary,  held  by  brigands  near  the  Bulgarian  fron- 
tier since  September  3,  1901,  is  released,  with  Madame 

Tsilka  and  her   infant Prince    Henry    of    Prussia, 

brother  of  the  German  Emperor,  arrives  in  New  York. 

February  25. — The  German  Emperor's  new  yacht,  the 
Meteor,  is  launched  at  Shooter's  Island,  near  New  York 
City ;  tlie  christening  is  performed  by  Miss  Alice 
Roosevelt,  daughter  of  the  President,  in  the  presence 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor's  brother  and 
personal  representative. 

February  20. — The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Victor 
Hugo  is  celebrated  in  France  ;  a  monument  to  the  poet 
is  dedicated  in  Paris. 

Februarj-  27. — Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  attends  the 
McKinley  memorial  services  in  tlie  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Marcli  4. — It  is  announced  that  tlie  strike  in  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Factories  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
been  finally  settled  through  the  efforts  of  the  National 

Civic  Federation A  tidal  wave  sweeps  the  coast  of 

Central  America,  causing  great  loss  of  life. 

March  5. — An  agreement  is  reached  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  and  the 
Amalgamated  Association,   under  which  the   present 

wage  scale  is  to  be  continued  until  July  1,  1903 The 

strike  of  San  Franci.sco  iron-workers,  begun  on  May  1, 
1901,  for  a  nine-hour  day,  is  ended  bj'  the  men  accepting 
slight  conces.sions. . .  .The  National  Congress  of  French 
Miners  resolve  on  an  immediate  strike  for  an  eight-hour 
day,  irrespective  of  the  action  of  the  government. 

March  6. — Harvard  University  confers  on  Prince 
Henry  of  Pru.ssia  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

March  11. — Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  sails  from  New 
York  on  his  return  voyage  to  Germany. 

March  15. — The  cottOii  manufacturers  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  decide  to  grant  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in 
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wages A  serious  strike  of  freight  hjiiidlers  and  ex- 
pressmen in  Roston  is  averted  by  the  action  of  Gover- 
nor Crane  and  tlie  National  Civic  Federation. 

March  18.— The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
meet  in  convention  at  .'^liamokin,  Pa. 

OBITUARY. 

February  14.— Prof.  James  B.  Tliayer,  of  tlie  Harvard 

Law    School,    71 Lieut.    Col.    Benjamin    F.    Pope, 

U.S.A.,  chief    surgeon  of  the    medical  department  at* 
Manila,  58. 

February    15. — William   H.    West,    the    well-known 

minstrel,  45 Ilerr  Hoerup,  Danish  minister  of  public 

Works,  60. 

February  1(5.— Rev.  George  Carter  Needham,  evangel- 
ist and  writer,  5C Prof.  Carl  August  Paeth,  of  tlie 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  48. 

February  17. — Edward  S.  Isliam,  lawyer,  of  Chicago, 

4(j Yang-Yu,  Ciiinese   minister   to   Russia Field- 

.Marshal     Sir    Neville     Bowles    Cliamberlaiii,    retired 

English  army  officer,   81 Mgr.  Niciiolas  Walsh,  of 

Dublin,  70. 

February  18. — Charles  L.  Tiffany,  merchant,  of  New 

York,  90  (see  page  433) Marcellin  Desbutin,  French 

artist,  79 Albert  Bierstadt,  famous  landscape  painter, 

of  New  York,   71 Edward   Everett   Quimby,  patent 

expert,  71 Rev.  Newman  Hall,  D.D.,  eminent  Con- 
gregational clergyman  of  London,  85. 

February  19. — Henry  Miller  Pierce,  for  thirteen  years 
president  of  Rutgers  Female  College,  71....  Dr.  I^ouis 
Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  editor  of  medical  journals,  tj;! 

Gen.   Thomas    F.   Toon,   State    superintendent    of 

public  instruction  in  North  Carolina,  62. 

February  20. — Dr.  Richard  Maurice  Bucke,  literary 
executor  of  Walt  Whitman,  64. 

February  21.— Ex-Mayor  William  S.  Stokley,  of  Phila- 
delphia, 78 Rev.  James  A.  Latan^,  D.D.,  missionary 

bishop  of  the  South  in  tiie  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
70 Dr.  Emil  Holub,  the  African  explorer,  55. 


February  22.  —  William  Emerson  Riclimond,  the 
minstrel  knijwn  as  "  Hilly  "  Enu-r.son,  ."i<J. ...  .Mr>.  Jolin 
A.  Foster,  the  "  Tombs  Angel,""  of  New  York. 

February  23. — Satnuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  the  English 
iiistorian,  71. 

Felnuary  24.— Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Seelye,  of  East- 
liampton,  .Mass.,  79. 

February  25.— Rev.  Jo.seph  W.  Cook,  pioneer  Indian 

missionary    worker Tohii    H.    Sherman,  founder    of 

the  Union  Stock   Yard.s,  of  Chicago,  77. 

February  26. — Henry  G.  Marquand,  banker,  and 
incsident  of  the    Metropolitan    Museum   of   Art,   New 

York,  81 Terome  Wheelock,  inventor  of  the  Whee- 

Ic'k  engine,  67, 

I'fbruary  28.  — Frederick   1).  Tappen,  presi<lent  of  the 

(iallatin    National    Bank,    New    York.    73 William 

Skinner,  silk  manufacturer  of  Holyoke,  Ma.ss.,  77. 

March  1.— .Tohn  W.  Haih  y,  president  of  the  Record 
Publishing  Company,  Pliiladelphia,  06. 

Marcii  2. — Col.    Francis  W.  Parker,  director  of  the 

School  of  Education,  Ciiicago,  (■>4  (see  page  44H) Win- 

throp  P^arle,  sculptor,  of  New  York,  32 Henry  Bishop 

Perkins,  of  Warren,  O.,  77. 

^larch  3. — Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  merchant,  of 
New  Yoik,  66 Dr.  Edward  Mott  Moore,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  88. . .  .Dr.  Ervin  Alden  Tucker,  of  New  York. 

40 Dr.  Worthy  Streator,  of  Cleveland,  85 Joseph 

Tamaro,  formerly  a  well-known  opera  singer,  77. 

March  4.— Congressman  Rufus  King  Polk,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 35. . . .  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Muzzy,  of  New  York,  50. 

March  5. — Leonard  Lewisohn,  banker,  of  New  York. 

54 Benjamin  F.   Stevens,   the  bibliographer,  68 

Gen.  J.  William  Hofmann.  of  Philadelphia,  a  promi- 
nent Union  veteran,  79. 

March  6. — John   Daniell,    merchant,   of    New  York, 

81 Prof.  Moriz  Kaposi,  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 

the  celebrated  dermatologist,  64 Cornelius  0"Brien, 

the  old-time  minstrel  known  as  "  Neil  Bryant,"  72. 

March  7. — Col.    Julius    .S.    Estey,   manufacturer    of 

organs,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  57 Hrig.-Gen.  Martin  R.  M. 

Wallace,  of  Chicago,  a  Union  veteran,  74 Dr.  Chris- 
tian Fenger,  a  noted  surgeon  of  Chicago,  61....  Henry 

C.  Potter,  Nicaraguau  consul   in   Philadelphia,  80 

Capt.  Gaetano  Ciusati,  the  African  explorer,  63. 

March  8. — Uriel  H.  Crocker,  of  Boston,  lawyer  and 
author  of  several  legal  works,  69. 

^larch  9. — Rt.  Rev.  John  Franklin  Spalding,  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Colorado,  73 Daniel  Agnew,  ex-Chief 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  9:2 

James  B.  Brewster,  carriage  builder,  of  New  York,  84. 

March  12.— Ex -Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld,  of  Hlinois.  54. . . . 
Gen.  Augustus  P.  Martin,  a  L'nion  veteran,  and  former 
mayor  of  Boston,  67. 

^larch  15. — Ulysse  Marinoni,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Italian  colony  in  New  Orleans,  78. 

March  16.— Hugh  O'Neill,  a  leading  New  York  dry- 
goods  merchant,  58 Ex-Representative  Martin  Wel- 

ker,   of  Ohio,   83 Dr.   George  William   Warren,   of 

New  York  Citj',  organist  and  composer.  74. 

March  17. — Sir  Richard  Temple,  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  Indian  affairs,  76. 

March  18. — Henry  Hitchcock,  the  eminent  St.  Louis 
lawyer,  73. 


CURRENT 

HISTORY   IN 

CARTOONS. 

THE  pleasantries  of  the  car- 
toonists during  the   past 
niontli  liave  been  chiefly  directed 
at  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  to 
the  United  States,  but  their  sig- 
nificance lias  l)een  largely  nega- 
tive,—in    the    fact    of    their    re- 
straint from  any  but  mildly  joc- 
ular flings  iu  botli  America  and 
Europe.     In    America    the    dra- 
matic interest  of  the  great  and 
virtual  questions  involved  in  the 
trial  of  the  Northern  Securities 
case  iu  the  United  States  Court 
have  brought  forth  a  number  of 
cartoons  such  as  the  two  on  this 
page.     One  of  these  depicts  the 
Northwestern   farmer    standing 
in  the  track  of  tlie  Hill-Harri- 
man    enterprise  and  preferring 
the  coach  of  governmental  safe- 
guard rather  than  the  protection 
of  these  astute  gentlemen. 


Northwest  :  "  I  reckon  I'll  be  safer  inside  the  coach." 
From  the  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Columbus  i. 


A  BIO  GUN  IN  DANGEK.-From  the  Herald  (Boston), 
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TAKING  THE  BILL,  BY  THK  HORNS. 

From  the  Journal  (Miimenpolis). 


yes,  john  bl'lt.  buys  horses  in  the  united  statks,  am- 
right;  bi:t  the  question  is,  are  they  munitions  gf 
WAR  {—From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 


why  he  bought  them. 
I"U  have  a  canal  over  there  some  day,  and  here's  where  tliey  pass  by."— From  the  Herald  (Boston). 
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NO  AID  FOR  THE  INJURED. 

From  the  Korth  American  (Philadelphia). 

The  struggle  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
Cuban  sugar  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  fertile  source 
of  the  mouth's  cartoon  efforts,  embracing  as,  it  does, 
Cuba's  dire  need  and  the  additional  sentiment  of  an 
obligation,  in  all  honor,  to  the  new  i-epublic. 


SWOKN  FRIENDS. 


COUSINS  GERMAN. 


The  Eagles  IN  Chorus:    Well,  you  are  a  bird  I 

Du  bist  em  \  ogel  m  der  That ! 
From  the  Journal  (Mameapolis). 


the  AMERICAN  HONEYSUCKLE  AND  THE  HOHENZOLLERN 

BEE. 

Columbia  (singing) :  "  I  am  the  honeysuckle ! " 
Prince  Henry  ot  Prussia:  "I  am  the  bee  I" 
From  Punch  (London). 


AMERICAN    "CAPTAINS   OF    INDUSTRY." 

A  KAPID  JIEVIKW  OF  THE  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  LEADERS 
INVITED  TO  MEET  PRINCE  HENRY  OF  PRUSSIA. 


BY  CARL  SNYDER. 


WHEN"  a  prince  of  one  of  tlie  roigning  houses 
of  our  continental  forebears  came  to  ex- 
plore somewhat  in  the  Strenuous  Land,  it  was 
not  so  much  the  politicians  at  Washington,  or 
the  Authors'  Club,  or  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  the  leaders  of  the  "  New  Thouglit, " 
as  it  was  the  captains  of  industry  whom  he  most 
desired  to  meet. 

The  men  of  this  type  who  foregathered  at  the 
luncheon  given  to  the  German  visitor,  made  up 
an  altogether  remarkable  body.  It  was  prob- 
ably as  representative  of  American  achievement 
to  date  as  could  well  have  been  brought  together. 
It  was  not  exhaustive, — rather  by  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  many  well-known  names  did  it  sug- 
gest how  imposing  our  army  of  achievement  has 
become. 

THE  CHIEFS. 

In  the  rapid  resumes,  necessarily  of  exceeding 
brevity,  which  follow,  more  especial  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  list  of  the  invited  "cap- 
tains," comprising,  as  they  do  in  large  part,  men 
not  widely  known  to  the  public  ;  but  their  hosts 
were, — it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  most  noteworthy 
group  of  men, — the  central  figures  of  American 
finance. 

Naturally  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  leads 
all  the  rest.  He  is  the  unquestioned  chief.  Ac- 
cording to  common  report,  he  actually  controls 
more  than  three  billion  dollars  of  capital,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  these  figures  were  far 
beneath  realitv.     In  a  monetary  sense  he  must 


exert  a  greater  influence  than  any  living  man  ; 
for  to  an  apparently  unlimited  amount  of  capital 
he  unites  an  energy,  an  imagination,  and  an 
irresistible  tenacity  of  purpose  that  would  mark 
him  in  any  walk  of  life.  Enterprises,  consolida- 
tions, reorganizations  of  a  magnitude  hitherto 
unknown  in  human  affairs,  seem  almost  his  daily 
meat  and  drink.  The  colossal  seems  to  attract 
rather  than  repel  him. 

The  men  who  served  with  Mr.  Morgan  as 
hosts  were  cliiefly  his  associates  and  friends. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  represented  wliat  in  former  times 
was  the  largest  single  interest  in  the  country, 
the  railway  holdings  of  his  own  family.  Morris 
K.  Jesup,  railway  president  and  benefactor  of 
science,  represented  the  best  type  of  the  Ameri- 
can millionaire,  those  who  have  endeavored  not 
solely  to  amass  wealth,  but  to  make  their  riclies 
useful  and  creditable  to  their  own  time.  Former 
Vice-President  Morton  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  alike  as  a  banker,  a  diplomat,  and  as  an 
occupant  of  important  administrative  positions. 
Geo.  F.  Baker,  the  veteran  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  stood  for  the  conservative  forces 
of  "Wall  Street.  James  Stillman  might  be  taken 
as  the  banker  type  par  excellence,  a  man  whose 
whole  genius  seems  centered  in  the  successful 
management  of  the  great  institution  he  directs. 
Edward  D.  Adams  personated  large  electric  in- 
terests, notably  the  wonderful  power  develop- 
ment at  Niagara  Falls,  which  grows  more  and 
more  to  the  proportions  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  enterprises.    William  Rockefeller  came 


Copyright.  1902,  F.ich  Bros. 
J,  PIEKPONT  MORGAN. 


W.  K.  VANDEllBILT. 


MORHIS  K.  JESUP. 


OEORQE  P.  BAKER. 


JAMES  STTLLMAN. 
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ABRAM  8.   HEWITT. 


JOHN  CLAFLIN. 


as  one  of  the  militant  group  of  men  who,  through 
the  organization  of  the  oil  industry,  has  come  to 
take  so  dominating  a  part  in  the  financial  move- 
ment of  the  day.  Alexander  E.  Orr,  long  the 
president  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  represented 
the  produce  and  shipping  interests,  not  merely 
of  New  York,  hut  of  the  country.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  might  have  stood  as  the  type  of  the  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen,  or  as  the  successful  iron  mer- 
chant ;  his  eighty-four  years  cannot  subdue  his 
unflagging  energies.  John  Claflin  stood  as  the 
leading  figure  among  the  dry  goods  merchants  ; 
Judge  E.  n.  Gary  as  an  excellent  example  of  the 
lawyer  turned  to  finance  and  affairs.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  select  a  list  of  twelve 
men  more  definitively  embodying  the  American 
spirit  of  to-day,  a  spirit  essentially  commercial,  if 
you  like,  but  endowed  with  a  vigor,  a  lai-geness 
of  purpose  and  method,  and  a  dauntless  deter- 
mination that  seems  in  some  fashion  to  lift  it  to 
a  place  among  the  epic  things  of  the  race. 

It  would  transcend  the  limits  of  a  magazine 
to  sketch  with  any  detail  the  achievements  of 
the  two-and-ninety  men  who  sat  with  these  as 
guests  :  the  pages  which  follow  can  do  little 
more  than  give  the  headings  of  the  chapters. 
That,  indeed,  precisely  describes  their  intent. 

THE  ORGANIZERS. 

The  great  corporations  were  represented  by 
men  like  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Schwab.  The  one  practically  controls  his  own 
business,  the  other  is  a  salaried  president.  The 
head  of  the  Standard  Oil  began  his  business 
career,  it  is  said,  buying  a  raft  of  hoop-poles. 
He  steered  the  raft  himself  to  a  mill  on  the  Ohio, 
and  sold  out  at  a  profit  of  $50.  He  was  a  coun- 
try boy,  and  is  sorry  for  the  chaps  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  in  the  city.  "  They  have 
no  difficulties  to  encounter.'"  On  a  salary  of  $25 
a  month  he  managed  to  save  half,  and  was  in 
business    before    he    was    twenty -one.     In    five 


years  he  and  his  partner  had  made  $10,000. 
Then  he  went  into  oil.  He  had  a  new  refining 
process,  and  it  worked  so  well  the  factory  was 
kept  going  night  and  day.  In  a  few  years, — that 
is,  by  1870, — the  business  had  grown  so  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  formed,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $1,000,000.  to-day  its  capital  is  $100,- 
000,000,  and  dividends  nearly  half  of  that  an- 
nually. 

As  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  probably  the  largest 
annual  income,  so  Mi*.  Schwab  is  credited  with 
the  largest  salary  of  any  man  in  the  world,  and 
greater  than  that  of  most  sovereigns.  He  is 
thirty- nine  years  of  age.  A  little  German  Catho- 
lic town  in  Western  Pennsylvania  bred  him,  and 
friars  and  nuns  educated  him.  He  began  his 
career  driving  stakes  at  a  dollar  a  day.  He 
drove  them  so  well  that,  in  six  months  or  so,  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son Iron  Works  at  Braddock.  Then  to  Home- 
stead, where,  under  his  initiative,  the  Carnegie 
company  went  into  making  armor-plates.  At 
thirty  he  took  the  management  of  both  works  ; 
at  thirty-five  he  was  president  of  the  Carnegie 
company .  He  seems  one  of  those  geniuses  born 
to  run  things.  It  was  a  speech  of  his,  it  is  said, 
that  set  Mr.  Morgan  thinking  of  the  Billion- dol- 
lar United  States  Company. 

Edward  Harriman  sat  at  the  feast  as  the  con- 
trolling executive  of  16,000  miles  of  railroad, 
earning  $80,000,000  a  year.  His  rise  has  been 
rapid.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  unknown  ;  now- 
one  of  the  magnates  of  the  country.  Most  of 
the  railway  kings  began  modestly, — as  office 
boy€,  like  Mr.  Rockefeller  ;  stake  drivers,  like 
Mr.  Schwab.  Mr.  Harriman  opened  his  career  by 
engaging  an  office  for  himself  as  a  Wall  Street 
broker.  He  was  a  student  of  traffic  systems. 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  his 
oi-ganizing  genius  ;  then  Mr.  James  J.  Hill. 
Mr.  Harriman's  modest  ambition  seemed  to  be 
to  control  the  carrving  trade  of  the  West.      Hill 
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ami  Morgan  joined  liiin  in  his  plans,  and  ho  has 
practically  succeeded.      It  is  a  great  power. 

D.  O.  Mills  represented  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company,  already  the  largest  j)ower  de- 
velopment in  tlie  world,  l^ut  Mr.  Mills  might 
equally  have  heen  there  as  a  great  merchant,  or 
l)anker,  or  philanthropist,  or  as  one  of  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  kings,  who  have  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  financial  history  of  this  country. 
Unlike  his  associates  in  this  latter  group,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Mills  was  not  a  '•  bonanza  king."  Tie 
did  not  make  his  fortune  in  a  rich  strike.  lie 
was  already  wealthy  when  the  Comstock  began 
to  add  to  his  fortune. 

Very  (liflen?nt  in  type  and  aims  is  the  Phila- 
delphia Traction  Company's  president,  Mr.  Wid- 
ener,  who  came  as  the  representative  of  the  street 
railways  of  America.  Mr.  "Widener's  energies 
have  been  diviiled  between  practical  politics  and 
the  substitution  of  rapid  mechanical  power  for 
horse  traction  in  the  conveyance  of  people  to  long 
distances  from  their  place  of  business.  When,  in 
the  face  of  fierce  opposition,  Mr.  Widener  had 
procured  control  of  all  the  street  railways  of  his 
own  city,  he  joined  forces  with  ex-Secretary 
"Whitney  and  Mr.  Elkins  to  obtain  the  direction 
of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  systems,  and  like- 
wise purchased  tlie  huge  interests  of  Charles  T. 
Yerkes  and  others  in  the  city  service  of  Chicago. 

George  Gould  is  the  only  one  of  the  group  here 
set  down  as  organizers,  who  came  into  business 
with  a  ready-made  fortune.  Tliat  is  always  in 
some  sort  a  difficult  handicap,  but  the  president 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegrapli,  the  elevated 
railwav  svstem  of  New  York,  tlie  Missouri  Pa- 
cific  Railway,  and  several  others  of  the  great  cor- 


porations of  America,  lias  long  ago  lived  down 
the  somewhat  unnecessary  opprobrium  which 
.seems  to  attach  to  a  man  wlio  succeeds  to  a  pecul- 
iarly vast  estate.  The  Wc-stern  Union  Telegraph 
controls  now  about  a  million  miles  of  wire,  and 
s  tlie  most  extensive  single  system  of  communica- 
tion on  earth. 

THE    CARRIERS. 

The  transition  from  the  types  of  men  whose 
chief  genius  seems  to  be  for  consolidation  and 
organization  to  that  of  the  actual  administrators 
of  our  great  carrying  systems  is  not  distinctly 
marked.  Still  it  is,  as  a  rule,  notable  that  the 
heads  of  most  of  the  larger  American  railways 
are  ])ractical  railroad  men,  who  have  come  up 
from  the  ranks. 

The  Pennsylvania's  chief  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample. Mr.  Cassatt  entered  the  employ  of  tlie 
system  he  now  controls  as  a  rod  man.  Pie  worked 
up  to  be  general  manager,  and  then  succes- 
sively served  as  second  and  first  vice-president, 
then  president.  The  system  he  controls  covers 
10,000  miles  of  railroad,  extends  through  thir- 
teen States,  with  gross  earnings  of  more  than 
§200,000,000  annually.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Cassatt 
did  not  create  this  gigantic  property;  it  was  a 
growth,  but  he  has  the  qualities  which  make  a 
creator.  It  is  told  of  him  that  he  learned  one 
day  of  the  efforts  of  a  rival  railroad  to  obtain 
control  of  one  of  the  Pennsylvania's  feeder  lines. 
The  directors  were  summoned  by  telegraph,  the 
situation  explained,  and  a  check  for  §14,000.000 
was  drawn  in  purchase  of  a  block  of  stock  which 
assured  the  supremacy  of  the  Pennsylvania. 


ALEXAXDEK  J.  CASSATT. 


E.  H.  HARBIMAN. 


MARVIN  HUOHITT. 
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HEKBKUT  il.   VllEELAND. 


SAMUEL  SPENCER. 


KOBERT  T.    LINCOLN. 


CHARLES  B.   MELLEN. 


Another  type  of  a  splendidly  managed  property 
is  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  'J'o  il)at  work 
its  present  president,  Marvin  Hughitt,  has  given 
thirty  years  of  continued  effort.  He  became  gen- 
eral superintendent  in  1872,  and  president  fifteen 
years  later.  When  he  began  the  Northwestern 
system  included  1,500  miles  of  railroad,  with 
gross  earnings  of  $11,000,000.  To-day  he  has 
nearly  9,000  miles  of  rail,  a  gross  capitalization 
of  1254,000,000,  and  earnings  of  $62,000,000. 
,  To  carry  its  vast  freightage  requires  50,000  cars. 

Both  an  organizer  ^nd  a  railway  administrator, 
President  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway  sys- 
tem, directs  the  operations  of  nearly  9,000  miles 
of  railway,  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  South- 
ern States.  He  began  at  the  bottom,  soon  iden- 
tifying himself  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
way, of  which,  through  successive  gradations,  he 
became  president  in  1887.  He  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Southern  rail- 
ways into  a  homogeneous  system,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  to  his  activity  and  genius  tliat  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  nev/  South  has  been  due. 

If  President  Spencer's  part  has  been  to  organize 
and,  consolidate,  that  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Mellen, 
when  he  took  hold  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  was 
to  reorganize  and  revivify.  He  is  a  New  England 
man,  and  grew  up  in  tlie  service  of  various  New 
England  roads,  finally  becoming  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  &  New  England,  and  later 
second  vice-president  of  the  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford. The  length  and  situation  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  running,  as  it  does,  through  eight  of  tlie 
newer  States,  subject  to  extreme  flucti;ations  in 
their  annual  fortunes,  had  provided  Mr.  Mellen 
with  a  peculiarly  difficult  task. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  Northern  Pacific  find  a 
strong  contrast  in  the  exceptionally  successful  ca- 
reer of  the  Illinois  Central.  Its  present  president, 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  was  a  son  of  General  Grant's 
Secretary  of  State.  Wlien  he  had  graduated  at 
Columbia,  he  entered  as  a  clerk  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  has  been  almost 
continuously   identified    with   that    railway  ever 


since.  He  became  president  in  1887,  and  like- 
wise had  the  direction  of  several  roads  affiliated 
with  the  Central.  Although  strongly  identified 
with  tl)e  most  aristocratic  elements  of  New  York 
social  life,  it  was  under  Mr.  Fish's  administration 
that  the  Illinois  Central  took  the  radical  steps  of 
making  its  employees  stockholders  of  the  road. 

The  great  Pullman  organization,  which  has 
added  so  much  to  the  ease  and  luxury  of  travel- 
ing America,  has  for  its  present  head  Mr.  Robert 
T.  Lincoln.  His  training  has  been  that  of  a 
lawyer  rather  than  that  of  an  administrator. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pullman  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  important  interests  which  Mr.  Pull- 
man had  built  up.  He  is  another  example  of 
those  who  have  been  taken  from  professional 
life  by  the  more  atti'active  award  of  business. 

The  railways  may  carry  the  freight,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln's  company  may  make  long-distance  trav- 
eling in  this  country  bearable  ;  but  it  is  the 
street  railways  which  carry  the  people.  The 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  of  New  York  City 
carried  last  year  over  350,000,000  passengers, 
— that  is  considerably  more  than  the  combined 
steam  railroads  of  the  United  States.  The  or- 
ganizing genius  that  has  taken  twenty  odd  unre- 
lated antagonistic  and  antiquated  horse-car  lines 
on  Manhattan  and  fused  them  into  a  single  sys- 
tem is  President  Vreeland.  He  began  on  a  de- 
livery wagon,  and  passed  up  the  line  via  gravel 
pit,  brakeman,  engineer's  assistant,  supermtend- 
ent,  and  general  manager  to  his  present  post.  By 
combination,  purchase  and  lease  of  various  lines, 
and  the  substitution  of  mechanical  power  on  some 
three  hundred  miles  of  track,  he  developed  the 
surface  system  of  Ne.w  York  to  its  present  position. 

Here  belongs,  too,  a  peculiarly  American  type 
of  transportation  agent,  the  express  company, 
represented  by  Johnstone  Livingston,  one  of  the 
earliest  in  this  field,  and  a  chief  figure  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  larger  organizations.  The  Adams 
company,  the  pioneer  in  this  work,  with  lines 
covering  35,000  miles  of  railway,  was  personated 
by  its  president,  Levi  C.  Weir,  of  New  York  City. 
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THE  AMERICAN    INVENTOR. 

If  the  development  of  its  transportation  sys- 
tems lias  boeii,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  fact  in 
Anu'ricaii  life,  the  next  most  noteworthy  has  cer- 
tainly lieen  the  perfection  and  utilizing  of  me- 
chanical devices  for  the  saving  of  human  labor. 
Excellent  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  inven- 
tions of  AV^estinghouse,  Brown,  Church,  and  a 
crowd  of  others. 

It  was  Westinghouse's  device  of  an  air  brake 
which  made  modern  railroading  possible.  Long 
trains  and  high  speeds  without  ihem  would  be 
out  of  question.  The  Westinghouse  brake  is  now 
in  use  all  over  the 
world.  From  the  air 
brake,  Mr.  Westing 
liouse  turned  to  elec- 
tricity, and  it  is  large- 
ly to  his  persevering 
efforts  that  the  alter 
nating  current  has 
come  into  general  use. 
The  lighting  of  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago was  one  of  his 
triumphs. 

Duane  H.  Church  is 
the  great  American 
tool-maker.  Ilis  busi- 
ness is  to  build  watches. 

Comparatively  few  of  his  eighty  million  country- 
men had  ever  heard  of  him  until  Henry  of  Prussia 
came  over  here,  but  by  his  associates  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  almost  miraculous  powers. 
His  especial  achievement  has  not  been  so  much 
making  fine  watches  as  fine  machinery  that 
makes  watches.  The  things  he  Iniilds  perform 
such  a  variety  of  ingenious  and  accurate  func- 
tions that  they  seem  almost  human  in  their  com- 
plicated movements.  A  single  one  of  his 
machines  will  complete  a  work  which  before  re- 
quired passing  through   twenty  different  hands. 

What  Duane  Church  has  done  to  make  ma- 
chines that   will  do  verv  fine  work   Alexander 
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Brown,  of  Ch'veland,  has  done  to  make  machines 
to  do  big  work.  He  is  one  of  the  men  wliDsciu- 
vention.s  in  hoisting  and  ore  and  iron  handling 
machinery  have  brought  it  about  that  although 
the  rate  of  wages  is  the  highest,  the  cost  of  lal)or 
per  ton  of  coal,  iron,  or  steel  product  in  the 
United  States  is  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

The  inventions  and  improvements  of  Edwin 
Reynolds  have  been  a  vital  part  of  the  machine 
practice  of  this  country.  lie  belongs  now  with 
the  Allis- Chalmers  Company,  of  Milwaukee  ;  but 
he  made  his  mark  with  the  Corli.ss  Company,  of 
Providence.  A  great  number  of  inventions  in 
various  branches  of  mechanics  testify  to  his  ac- 
tivity, but  the  Reynolds-Corliss  engine  is  his 
best- known  achievement. 

In  an  old  industry  it  is  possible  only  to  im- 
prove, but  once  in  a  while  comes  to  a  man  the 
opportunity  to  create  a  wholly  new  industry. 
That  is  wliat  Edward  G.  Acheson  did  with  car- 
borundum. It  was  while  he  was  an  assistant  to 
Edison  in  Menlo  Park  that,  jiartly  by  accident,  he 
was  led  to  the  idea  of  an  artificial  abrasive.  After 
a  lapse  of  ten  years,  systematically  he  set  about 
the  making  of  the  extremely  hard  compound  of 
carbon  and  silicon,  which  he  called  carborundum. 
It  is  some  eight  times  as  efficient  as  emery  for 
grinding,  and  is  now  in  use  in  all  lines  of  in- 
dustry. 

Charles  !M.  Hall,  whose  factory,  like  Mr. 
Acheson's,  is  at  Niagara  Falls,  is  the  creator  of 
cheap  aluminium.  The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Com- 
pany, which  owns  ^Ir.  Hall's  patents,  turns  out 
now  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  alumin- 
ium a  year,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  long  be- 
fore it  will  come  into  very  general  use.  Even 
now,  bulk  for  bulk,  it  is  as  cheap  as  copper,  and 
improvements  in  the  process  cheapen  it  steadily 
year  by  year. 

THE  ELECTRICIANS. 

In  the  field  of  electricity,  the  United  States 
has  been  easily  first.  Edison,  Bell,  Tesla,  Brush, 
Thomson, — these  are  names  known   in    Europe 
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hardly  less  than  in  AiucM'ica.  All  of  these  came 
to  greet  the  German  Prince,  and  others  not  less 
entitled  to  honorable  mention. 

In  the  public  mind,  at  least,  llie  wizard  of 
Menlo  Park  is  almost  synonymous  with  electricity 
itsi'lf.  In  the  multiplicity  of  his  inventions  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  what  was  the  most  important. 
Probably  his  incandescent  lamp  should  be  named, 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  department  of  practical 
electricity  which  he  has  not  invaded. 

The  filing  of  patents  for  the  telephone  on  the 
same  day  of  1876,  by  Professor  Bell  and  the  late 
Elisha  Gray,  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable incidents  in  the  history  of  invention. 
That  two  men  should  have  hit  upon  identically 
the  same  principle,  destined  to  be  of  such  im- 
mense importance  to  mankind  at  the  same  time, 
and  have  completed  their  work  and  claimed  pro- 
tection for  it  at  almost  the  same  hour,  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  of  coincidences. 

Nikola  Tesla  belongs  to  us  only  by  adoption, 
but  all  his  notable  work  was  done  here.  His 
invention  of  the  induction  motor,  and  his  work 
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in  the  development  of  long-distance  transmission, 
have  had  the  greatest  commercial  results,  but  it  is 
his  astonishing  achievements  with  the  high-fre- 
quency current  that  liave  given  him  so  high  a 
standing  with  scientific  men.  As  yet  this  work 
has  not  found  the  practical  applications  Mr.  Tesla 
had  hoped  for;  yet  there  remain  boundless  possi- 
bilities. Let  us  hope  their  creator  will  live  to 
realize  some  of  them  before  he  gets  through. 

The  work  of  Elihu  Thomson  has  been  far  less- 
popular  ;  but  it  has  been  solid,  aye,  and  immense. 
Six  hundred  inventions  m  electrical  applicationsj 
stand  to  his  credit.  Mr.  Thomson's  most  notable 
w^ork  has  been  the  invention  of  electrical  welding 
and  metal  working.  The  Thomson  meter  has 
long  been  a  standard,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  made  each  year.  Nearly  every  electric  car 
utilizes  some  one  or  more  of  his  devices ;  and  in 
addition  to  all  this,  he  has  contributed  much  to 
the  advance  of  electrical  science. 

Charles  F.  Brush  is  known  best  as  the  father  of 
arc  lighting  ;  and  the  Brush  light,  in  its  original 
form,  is  still  in  general  use  throughout  all  civil- 
ized lands.  Like  Professor  Thomson,  he  has. 
been  decorated  by  the  French  Government,  and 
also  been  the  recipient  of  the  Rumford  medal. 
Another  pioneer  in  the  electrical  field  was  Ed- 
ward Weston.  English  by  birth,  it  was  in  this 
country  that  his  improvements  in  electroplating, 
deposition,  arc  and  incandescent  lighting,  dyna- 
mos, etc.,  were  done.  Since  1886,  he  has  devoted 
his  energies  chiefly  to  the  invention  and  designing 
of  electrical  measuring  instruments  of  the  high- 
est precision. 

The  electrical  railway  owes  its  beginning  and 
a  large  part  of  its. development  in  America  to 
Frank  J.  Sprague.  Tlie  first  electrically  equipped 
street  railway  of  importance  was  that  which  he 
installed  at  Richmond,  Va.  The  work  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  discouraging  circumstances 
and  experts  declared  it  would  never  run  ;  but  it 
did,  and  it  marked  an  epoch  in  street-railway 
service.  The  movable  trolley,  and  most  of  the 
other  features  of  electrical  traction,  are  due  ta 
his    initiative.       The    equipment    of    the    South 
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8ido  Elevalod  Railftmd  of  ( 'hicaj^o,  with  wliat 
Mr.  Spra^iu!  calls  llie  "iiiiiltiplo  unit  "  systt'in, 
was  aiiotliei-  notable  acliieveiiieiit.  He  likewise 
built  the  first  large  electric  locomotive  in  this 
country,  and  has  done  so  many  other  good  things 
tliat  he  might  well  serve  as  the  typo  of  the -ag- 
gressive, go-ahead  American  engineer. 

Professor  l'ii|)in,  of  Columbia,  is  known  l)est 
for  discoveries  which  may  make  it  possible  to  tele- 
phone around  the  world.  This  wonderfully  orig- 
inal work  is  a  good  example  of  the  practical  end 
which  sometimes  comes  to  the  most  abstract  re- 
search. It  was  a  splendid  work,  and  its  possibil- 
ities are  immense.  Professor  Pupin's  associate  at 
Columbia,  Prof.  F^-ancis  B.  Crocker,  has  done 
valuable  work  in  the  standardization  of  electrical 
apparatus,  and  it  is  the  uniformity,  interchange- 
ability,  and  otlier  advantages  thus  secured  that 
have  been  among  the  chief  factors  in  placing 
American  electrical  manufacture  ahead  of  foreign 
competitors. 

The  especial  work  of  Professor  Steinmetz,  of 
Schenectady,  has  been  of  a  technical  and  theo- 
retical nature.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and 
the  engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
the  largest  producers  of  electrical  apparatus  in 
America.  His  various  treatises  and  papers  upon 
electrical  science  liave  given  him  a  high  rank 
among  scientific  workers.  He  is  now  supervis- 
ing the  construction  of  the  new  10,000-horse- 
power  electrical  generators  for  Niagara,  by  far 
the  largest  machines  of  the  kind  ever  built. 

George  Gray  Ward,  the  present  managing 
director  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Line, 
comprising  27,000  miles  of  land  line  and  20,000 
miles  of  Atlantic  submarine  cables,  has  seen 
service  in  many  lands.  When  he  began  it  was 
considered  a  great  feat  to  get  an  answer  from  a 
cablegram  to  London  inside  half  an  hour.  Now 
it  is  frequently  done  in  five  minutes.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  direct  cable  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  a  year  ago,  the 
German  Emperor  conferred  on  Mr.  Ward  the 
order  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Crown. 


THE  MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Another  group  of  in<lu8trial  captains  are  the 
great  builders  of  mechanical  liamls  an<l  eyes,  and 
ilraft    horses,    and    all    iht;    other    substitutes   for 

human  and  animal 
laljor  which  make 
possible  this  %1.'J,  • 
000,000,000  of 
manufactured  pro- 
duct of  the  United 
States  each  year. 
The  famous 
Baldwin  locomo- 
tive works,  found- 
ed three  quarters 
of  a  century  ago 
by  Mathias  Bald- 
win, in  Pliiladcl- 
phia,  was  repre- 
sented by  John  II. 
Converse.  Its 
founder  would 
hardly  recognize 
Ins  creation  now,  so  vastly  has  it  grov/n.  When 
Baldwin  died  the  capacity  of  the  works  was  a 
little  over  one  hundred  locomotives  a  year.  Now 
it  turns  out  over  a  thousand.  The  Baldwin  loco- 
motive of  to-day,  compared  with  its  prototype  of 
forty  years  ago,  is  as  a  packet  steamer  of  that 
time  to  the  Deutschhind.  Yet,  so  perfect  is  the 
organization  of  the  works  that  a  locomotive  has 
been  ordered,  the  materials  purchased,  and  the 
completed  work  put  upon  the  rails  in  working 
order  within  a  space  of  eight  days. 

Charles  Deering  represented  the  gi'ain-harvest- 
ing  machines.  It  is  odd  to  think  that  mankind 
should  have  gone  on,  in  all  probability,  reaping 
his  fields  by  hand  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
that  the  methods  which  were  old  when  the  most 
ancient  kings  of  the  Nile  lived  and  ruled  should 
have  persisted  down  to  a  time  within  the  memory 
of  men  yet  living,  then  in  half  a  century  liave 
been  so  profoundly  changed.  The  McCormicks 
and  Deerings  have  left  a  deeper  impress  in  the 
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life  of  the  world  tlian>ftny  Caesar  or  Napoleon  ;  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  have  felt  the  effect 
of  their  innovations,  and  the  vast  wheat  fields  of 
the  West  are  in  great  part  their  handiwork. 

But  the  typical  niactiine  maker 
of  the  company  was  Col.  E.  W. 
Bliss,  of  Brooklyn.  His  first  em- 
ployment was  making  gun  ma- 
chinery for  the  Government. 
Then  he  turned  his  hand  to  making 
printing  presses.  From  working 
paper  through  a  press,  he  took  to 
tile  making  of  all  sorts  of  presses, 
dies,  and  special  machinery  foi 
working  sheet  metals.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  United  States 
Projectile  Company  which  makes 
common  shells,  shrapnel  and  ar- 
mor- piercing  projectiles  for  the 
United  States  Government. 

Frederick  G.  Bourne  came  as 
the  president  of  the  Singer  Manu- 
facturing Company.  This  organi- 
zation now  has  8  factories,  making  over  SOO 
varieties  of  sewing  machines,  with  the  incredible 
annual  output  of  1,200,000  machines  and  100,- 
000,000  needles.  The  company  has  75,000  em- 
ployees under  direct  control  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

C'olonel  Pope  was  the  pioneer  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  bicycle  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  i\merican  bicycles 
are  sold  all  over  Europe.  He  deserves  well, 
of  his  fellow-men,  on  other  accounts,  too,  for  he 
has  been  an  untiring  worker  for  the  betterment 
of  American  roads. 

Next  to  the  making  of  machines,  their  distribu- 
tion is  of  prime  importance,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Moore, 
of  New  York,  as  the  representative  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  machine  tools  in  this  country, 
stood  for  this  especial  industry.  Nothing  can  be 
more  gratifyijig   to  such  of  our  people  as  take 


pride  in  work  well  done  than  to  know  that  Ameri- 
can tools,  and,  more  especially,  American  tool- 
making  machinery,  are  now  conceded  to  be  the 
best  anywhere. 

THE  IRON  AND  COAL  INTERESTS. 

For  the  easy-going  historian,  it  miglit  suffice 
to  accredit  the  fact  of  America's  speedily  reached 
supremacy  in  tlie  production  of  coal  and  iron  to 
the  existence  of  an  abundantly  producing  area, 
comparatively  easy  of  access.  One  gels  a  better 
idea  of  the  fact  when  one  reads  of  such  an  under- 
taking as  that  of  John  Markle's  construction  of 
the  famous  Yeddo  tunnel  in  Pennsylvania.  That 
was  a  tunnel  nearly  five  miles  in  length,  draining 
drowned-out  mines  and  a  huge  basin  of  coal  as 
well.  It  was  an  excellent  example  of  American 
enterprise  and  the  growing  tendency  in  this  coun- 
try to  take  up  difficulties  in  a  large  bold  way. 

The  nestor  of  the  iron  trade  is 
John  Fritz.  He  began  life  as  a 
blacksmith  back  in  '38,  and  in  his 
long  career  has  been  identified 
with  almost  every  important  thing 
in  the  process  of  making  iron  and 
steel  which  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  American  product 
from  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons 
in  1838  to  16,000,000  tons  in 
1901.  The  crowning  effort  of  his 
life  was   the   conception,   the  de- 
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George  F.  Baer, 
the  president  of 
the  Reading  Rail- 
road, came  rather 
as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Con- 
solidated Anthracite  Coal  interests  than  of  his  rail- 
road. Heisalawyer,  and  was  ioryears theconfiden- 
tial  legal  adviser  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  Pennsylvania. 

Edwin  J.  Berwind  stands  for  the  bituminous 
coal  interests.  He  has  been  a  pioneer  in  its  ex- 
port— that  is  to  say,  among  those  who  have  been 
shippers  of  coal  to  Newcastle. 
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On  tlie  Great  Lakes  a  central  fijt^ure  in  tlio 
iipbiiiUiing  of  the  vast  tradic  with  whicli  they 
teem  now  has  be(!n  Samuel  Mather,  of  Cleve- 
land. His  l)us\ness  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
mining;,  handlinfj,  and  shipping  of  iron  ores  in 
the  difT(M'(!nt  ranges  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota, 
of  the  building  and  operating  of  fleets  of  vessels, 
<Migaged  in  the  transportation  of  iron  ore  and 
coal,  in  building  and  operating  terminal  docks 
at  all  the  lake  ports  ;  in  brief,  in  tlie  develop- 
ment, within  a  space  of  a  few  years,  of  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  industrial  centers  yet  created  by 
man. 

THE  SHIPPING  INTERESTS. 

The  development  of  America's  splendid  export 
trade  would  have  been  impossible, — or,  at  least, 
seriously  handicapped, — had  there  been  no  ship- 
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builders  and  ship-owners  with  the  zeal  equalling 
that  of  the  producers,  to  carry  these  exports 
cheaply  and  swiftly  abroad.  The  great  Ameri- 
can shipbuilder,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is 
Charles  Henry  Cramp.  He  has  been  continu- 
ously at  work  for  half  a  century  in  the  designing 
and  modelling  of  ships,  laying  them  down  in  the 
mold  loft,  and  then  superintending  their  con- 
struction step  by  step.  That  is  his  pi'ide.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  had  been  the  actual  builder  of 
over  tliree  hundred  ships  of  all  descriptions,  from 
the  fastest  sailing  schooner  of  her  day,  the  War 
Eagle,  the  first  propeller  tug  built  in  this  country, 
the  first  steamship  powered  with  compoimd  en- 
gines, the  first  with  triple  expansion  engines,  to 
transatlantic  greyhounds  like  the  St.  Louis  and 
the  St.  Paul,  which  represent  the  climax  of  Amer- 
ican ship  construction. 

Out  on  the  Pacific  coast  another  American 
shipyard  has  become  famous,  notably  through  the 
warship  Orerjon.  Irving  ^I.  Scott  is  the  creator 
of  this  great  work,  which  produced  the  monitor 
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^f|))lf|^rl•^/  and  the  fast  cruiser  Ohpnpin.  But  it 
was  the  marvelous  n-coril  of  the  Oregon,  in  mak- 
ing a  trip  of  2.S,()()0  miles  around  Cape  Horn, 
from  the  Pacific,  and  reaching  Santiago  ready  for 
duty,  which  riveted  the  attention  of  naval  ex- 
perts all  over  the 
world. 

The  typical 
American  steam- 
ship ''magnate" 
is  Clement  A. 
Griscom,  the  head 
of  the  American 
line.  He  was  its 
founder,  and  has 
managed  it  contin- 
uously from  the 
beginning.  T  h  e 
company  now  con- 
trols and  operates 
a  great  fleet  of 
twenty-six  trans- 
atlantic steam- 
ships. It  has 
bought  out  several 
of  its  rivals,  including  the  old  Inman  line.  Aside 
from  his  executive  genius,  he  is  an  expert  in 
maritime  architecture,  and  now  president  of  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects. 

It  was  natural  that  the  German  lines  should  be 

represented  in  a  din- 
ner to  the  German 
prince;  Mr.  Boas 
came  from  the  Ham- 
burg-American ;  Gus- 
tave  Schwab,  from 
the  North  German 
Lloyd. 

THE    PROVISION- 
ERS  AND  SUP- 
PLIERS. 

One    day    the  Ar- 
mour   Company,   of 
EMU.  L.  BOAS.  Chicago,     received    a 

cable  from  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  "  Ship  us  as  quickly  as  possible 
five  carloads  of  meat  and  provisions."  The  im- 
mediate reply  was  :  "Five  carloads  are  now  on 
the  way."  It  was  a  characteristic  reply  ;  but  re- 
markable as  was  the  achievement,  it  was  a  small 
thing  for  the  Armour  Company  to  do.  It  could 
have  sent  500  carloads  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
have  been  loaded  and  dispatched.  It  could,  it  is 
said,  keep  the  armies  of  the  whole  world  provi- 
sioned with  ease.  It  has  10,000  employees,  and* 
makes   up    §150,000,000    worth    of   products   a 
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year  Mr.  J.  Ogden 
A  r  in  our,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father, 
succeeded  to  tlie  im- 
mense business  which 
rhilip  Armour  had 
built  up. 

The  liuge  organiza- 
tion known  as  tlie  Su- 
gar Trust  was  repre- 
sented by  H.  0.  Have- 
meyer.  The  Have- 
nieyers  have  been  a 
conspicuous  family  in 
the  sugar  industry  for 
a  century,  but  it  has 
been  the  organizing 
and  consolidating  ge- 
nius of  the  present  head  which  has  brought  such 
a  crowd  of  competing  companies  into  the  compact 
phalanx  known  as  the  trust.  Mr.  Havemeyer's 
own  view  of  his  career  is  that  his  achievement  in 
mercantile  affairs  "  has  been  to  conduct  a  busi- 
ness profitably  under  a  form  of  trust  at  a  margin 
between  the  raw  and  refined,  smaller  since  the 
foundation  and  operation  of  the  trust  than  for  a 
corresponding  period  prior  to  its  foundation." 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  brewing  industry 
is  illustrated  in  the  present  position  of  the  houses 
of  Busch  and  Pabst.  Mr.  Busch  became  associ- 
ated with  his  firm  when  it  was  comparatively 
small,  and  soon  became  its  head.  His  manage- 
ment in  the  course  of  thirty  years  has  raised  its 
production  to  over  a  million  barrels  annually,  and 
the  plant  covers  an  area  of  fifty  acres. 

When  one'  goes  to  Milwaukee  one  gets  a  vague 
idea  that  the  town  must  be  a  creation  of  Fred- 
erick Pabst.  Beside  the  brewery,  with  an  annual 
output  of  thirty-five  hundred  barrels,  there  are 
Pabst  buildings,  Pabst  theaters,  Pabst  parks,  and 
no  doubt  there  will  be  a  Pabst  monument  in  time  ; 
for  Milwaukee  is  proud  of    her    public-spirited 


citizen,  and  pi-oud  of  tlie  position  attained  by  tlu? 
great  (irm  of  wiiich  he  is  the  head,  and,  in  large 
part,  the  creator. 

A  new  industry  that  has  had  a  marvelous 
growth  is  that  of  soda  manufacture,  which  has 
grown  up  under  the  energetic  management  of 
William  D.  Cogswell,  of  Syracuse.  Engineer 
by  profession,  lie  followed  a  successful  career 
down  to  1880,  when  tiie  success  of  the  Solvay 
works  of  Belgium  turned  his  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  soda  in  this  country.  To-day  the 
output  of  the  works  he  established  far  exceeds 
that  of  all  its  European  prototypes. 

James  B.  Duke  represented  the  American  To- 
bacco Company,  which  has  such  a  business  that 
it  pays  to  the  United  States  Government  as  taxes 
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ADOLPH09  BUSCH. 


FREDERICK  PABST. 


$25,000,000  a  year.  Henry  H.  Rogers  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  petroleum  trade.  He  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  for  many  years,  and  with  many 
other  business  enterprises  as  well.  When  the 
Standard  Trust  was  formed,  he  was  made  chair- 
man of  its  manufacturing  committee.  J.  Rogers 
Maxwell,  of  New  York,  is  the  president  and  or- 
ganizer of  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company, 
producing  more  cement  annually  than  the  output 
of  any  other  three  companies. 

Easily  chief  of  the  great  lumber  interests  of 
the  country,  is  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  of  St. 
Paul.  He  is  probably  the  largest  owner  of  timber 
land  of  any- man  living.  A  nearby  neighbor  of 
Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  William  H.  Dunwoody,  of 
Minneapolis,  stood  for  the  great  milling  interests 
of  that  section.  He  is  the  representative  of  the 
Wash  burn- Crosby  Company,  that  manufactures 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  barrels  of  flour  a 
day  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  uses  up  each  twenty-four 
hours  the  average  product  of  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  wheat. 

.The  oldest  and  still  a  very  important  firm  of 
silk  manufacturers  in  this  country  is  that  of 
Cheney  Brothers,  of  South  Manchester,  Conn.     It 
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was  ostablished  in  1S3S,  and  its  pres^Mit  lirail 
is  Frank  Woodlnid^e  ('lu'iu'v.  wlio  occiipit'd  a 
place  as  a  captain  ot  this  iniptn'tant  industry. 

THE    MEKCUANTS    AND    THADEKS. 

Visitors  to  riiicajj;o  arc  sliown  a  store,  coveriuf^ 
one  of  llio  enormous  C"liicaj>;o  blocks,  which  is 
pointed  toasprolialily 
containing  a  larger 
collection  of  mer- 
chandise than  any 
other  magazine  that 
was  ever  in  existence. 
The  store  is  merely 
the  retail  department 
of  the  firm  of  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Co.,  a 
gigantic  organization 
that  has  been  built 
up  largely  through 
the  personal  initiative 
of  its  present  head. 
Marshall  Field  has 
been  a  resident  of 
Chicago  since  1856. 
At  that  time  it  was 
a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants.  He  is  the  largest 
individual  real  estate  owner  in  the  West,  and  a 
recognized  power  in  all  Western  linancial  affairs. 
The  Field  Museum  there  is  one  of  his  numerous 
benefactions. 

The  president  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position, toward  which  that  city  is  devoting  tre- 
mendous energies  for  next  year,  is  ex -Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  B.  R.  Francis.  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  chief  I'epresentatives  of  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  city,  and  has  been  closely  identified 
with  Its  affairs  for  thirty  years.  The  great  grocer 
of  the  "West  is   Franklin  McVeagh,  of  Chicago. 
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lie  is  the  founder  and  director  of  the  important 
house  of  .McX'eagh  &  Company,  which  leads  ail 
its  comp«'titors  in  that  section. 

William  Earl  Dodge  .succeeded  to  a  great  busi- 
ne.ss,  founded  l>y  his  father,  ami  still  continued 
under  the  name  of  I'helps,  Dodge  &  Co.  He  i.'i 
looked  upon  as  the  leading  metal  merchant  of 
the  countiy.  Ami,  in  addition,  has  been  very 
largely  iilentifii^d  with  the  production  of  copper, 
brass,  iron  and  steel,  and  with  their  application 
to  the  various  arts  and  industries. 

THE  CONSERVATORS. 

There  is  a  type  of  organization  which  has  bad 
a  development  in  this  country  far  Intyond  any- 
thing known  in  Europe, — that  is,  the  life-insur- 
ing association. 

The  largest  of  these  organizations  is  the 
Equitable,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
showed  invested  assets  of  t!331 ,000,000,  a  sur- 
plus of  over  $71,000,000,  and  a  total  insurance 
in  force  of  nearly  ^1,200,000,000.  The  present 
head  of  the  E(iuital>le  is  James  W.  Alexander, 
of  a  well-known  Virginia  family,  and  a  former 
member  of  a  well-known  legal  firm.  He  has 
been  identified  with  his  company  from  1866. 

Hardly  second  to  the  Equitable  in  size  is  the 
New  York  Life,  now  directed  by  President  John 
J.  McCall.  Its  total  assets  are  at  present  a  little 
short  of  §300,000,000,  and  it  has  paid  out  to  its 
policy-holders  some  1^350,000,000  since  it  began. 
Like  the  Equitable,  it  has  extended  its  operations 
all  over  Eui'ope  ;  anj  as  an  example  of  its  activity, 
it  may  be  noted  that  it  has  §16,000.000  of  insur- 
ance in  force  in  Germany.  Until  the  advent  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  President 
McCall  is  said  to  have  received  the  largest  salary 
paid  to  any  business  executive. 

The    recent   election    of    President    John    F. 
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Dryden,  of  the  Pfudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America  to  the  senatorsliip  from  New  Jersey, 
took   from  the  underwriting   world  an   original 

mind.      Senator 

Dryden  early  be- 
came  interested 
in  the  subject  of 
insurance,  and 
along  in  1865  had 
his  attention 
drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial 
insurance.  The 
Prudential  was 
the  result.  It 
deals  with  the 
working  man  and 
bread  winner 
most  largely,  pro- 
viding at  a  tri- 
fling weekly  ex- 
pense a  system  of 
modest  insur- 
ance. Eleven  other  companies  are  now  operating 
on  the  same  plan  in  the  United  States  ;  but  the 
Prudential  remains  the  cliief,  as  it  was  the  pioneer. 

Yet  another  distinctly  conserving  force  in  the 
financial  affairs  in  this  country  is  the  peculiar 
organization  known  as  Bradstreet's.  Its  up- 
building has  been  chiefly  the  achievement  of 
Charles  Finney  Clark.  Having  filled  every  posi- 
tion from  that  of  correspondent  and  reporter  to  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Clark  has  been  now  twenty-six 
years  its  controlling  executive.  The  Bradstreet 
Company  has  helped  vastly  to  the  safe  and  intel- 
ligent extension  of  credit,  which  plays  so  large  a 
part  in  modern  business  affairs. 

■It  is  a  guardian  of  solvency.  It  employs  more 
than  1.50,000  special  correspondents,  and  has  upon 
its  books  reports  upon  more  than  1,300,000 
Ijusiness  men  of  the  country 


DANIEL,  H.  BURNHAM. 


ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

If  the  development  of  Niagara  Falls  be  taken 
as  the  most  notable,  special  achievement  in  Amer- 
ican engineering,  then  Dr.  Coleman  Sellers  will 
have  a  chief  place  among  our  engineers,  for  the 
work  at  Niagara  lias  required  a  diversified  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  the  widest  character.  Dr. 
Sellers  has  been  working  upon  tlie  problem  for 
more  than  twenty  yeai's.  His  training  had  been 
just  the  sort  which  naturally  fitted  him  to  take 
up  this  work,  embracing  active  work  in  railroad 
construction,  five  years  in  rolling  mills,  seven 
years  in  locomotive  building,  and  a  good  part  of 
his  lifetime  in  the  designing  of  improved  ma- 
chine tools,  with  many  inventions  to  his  credit. 

The  fii-m  of  Roebling  had  done  a  notable  work 
before  its  present  chief,  Col.  A,  W.  Roebling, 
became  its  director.  Undoubtedly,  Colonel 
Roebling's  most  notable  achievement  is  the  huge 
yet  graceful  structure  which  spans  the  East  River. 
His  exhausting  struggles,  alike  against  ill  health 
and  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  during  that 
long  and  arduous  work,  form  a  heroic  chapter. 

The  engineer-in -chief  of  the  United  States 
Navy  sat  at  the  banquet  board  with  Prince  Henry, 
not  simply  as  the  occupant  of  a  high  official  posi- 
tion, but  as  a  man  who  had  done  an  original  work. 
Rear-Admiral  Melville  has  not  only  designed  the 
machinery  of  all  the  warships  possessed  by  the 
United  States,  but,  as  a  member  of  the  naval  board 

of  construction, 
has  been  part  re- 
sponsible for  the 
general  plans  of 
the  vessels  them- 
selves. Probably 
no  single  individ- 
ual has  been  more 
intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  re- 
habilitating of  the 
navy.  It  has  been 
in  great  part 
through  his  per- 
sistent efforts, 
that  in  the  transi- 
tion from  wooden 
to  armored  steel 
ships  there  has 
been  a  progressive  change  in  methods,  training, 
and  jyersonnel. 

Of  a  widely  differing  type  is  Rear-Admiral 
John  Gr.  "Walker,  the  pi-esident  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  charged  with  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  finding  a  suitable  roi;te  which  shall  unite 
the  waters  of  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  After 
notable  services  in  action,  Admiral  Walker  served 
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in  many  capacities  in  the  navy,  commanding  tiie 
fii-st  squadron  of  our  new  fleet. 

The  SUCC08.S  of  the  Grant  Smehing  Works  in 
Colorado  brouglit  to  public  notice  a  mining  en- 
gineer and  metallurgist  of  the  first  order.  The 
Grant  works  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  Colorado's  mining  interests, 
and  it  was  this,  no  doubt,  in  some  sort,  which 
contributed  to  Governor  Grant's  election  as  a 
Democratic  executive,  the  first  to  hold  that  oflice 
in  this  Republican  State. 

The  whole  science  of  the  metallurgy  of  lead 
and  copper,  and  the  treatment  of  precious  metals 
by  smelting  processes,  has  felt  the  innovating  hand 
of  Anton  Eilers,  and  the  saving  in  tlie  treatment 
of  the  ores  wliich  his  processes  have  effected 
has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  as  well  as  in  tlie  working  of  properties 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  unavailable. 
As  a  practical  geologist,  mining  engineer,  and 
expert  adviser  in  mining  pursuits  and  imlustries, 
James  Duncan  Hague  has  been  intimately  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  mineral  produc- 


tion in  the  United  States.  He  was  concerned 
with  the  early  development  of  the  since  famous 
Calumet  and  Ilecla  mines,  and  his  professional 
services  have  often  been  employed  or  sought  by 
foreign  governments. 

Another  expert,  especially  in  iron  and  steel 
manufacture,  is  Engineer  Julian  Kennedy,  of 
Pittsburg.  In  187  7,  he  assumed  charge  of  the 
blast-furnace  department  of  the  Edgar  Thomson 
Steel  "Works  of  Pittsburg,  owned  by  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company,  and  developed  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  blast  furnace  to  a  point 
which  was  counted  little  short  of  marvelous  then. 

A  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
with  Admiral  Walker  is  the  distinguished  rail- 
road and  bridge  engineer,  George  S.  Morrison. 
His  most  important  single  work,  perhaps,  is  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
at  Memphis,  but  he  has  built  some  fifteen  large 
structures  in  all  across  that  river  and  the  Missouri 
and  the  Ohio,  and  has  served  on  many  scientific 
commissions  and  boards. 

The  list  of  the  engineers   is    completed   with 
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"William  Barclay  Parsons,  well  known  as  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Board  of 
New  York.  lie  designed,  and  is  now  construct- 
ing, the  underground  railway,  which  will  extend 
from  one  end  of  Manhattan  to  the  other,  and 
which  will  cost,  with  the  extensions  wliich  are 
contemplated    to   Brooklyn,    about   $48,000,000. 

The  architects  were  litly  represented  by  the 
eminent  architect  of  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 
In  some  sense  the  Fair  was  Mr.  Burnham's  monu- 
ment. The  splendid  Court  of  Honor  might  be 
put  upon  his  tomb,  when  he  needs  it,  as  an  epi- 
taph. But  Mr.  Burnham's  distinction  lies  yet 
deeper.  lie  is  the  pioneer  and  the  chief  exponent 
of  the  modern  construction  known  as  the  "sky- 
scraper." The  soaring  office  buildings,  which 
first  took  their  rise  in  Chicago,  and  have  since 
spread  to  all  of  the  large  cities,  were  largely  his 
■conception. 

The  printing  fraternity,  whose  work  lias  had 
such  a  vast  development  in  the  last  half  century, 
was  naturally  I'epresented  by  Theodore  De  Vinne, 
the  founder  of  the  De  Vinne  press. 

MEN, OF  SCIENCE. 

In  one  notable  way,  this  notable  gathering  de- 
parted from  the  usual  order  in  this  country. 
There  wei'e  present  many  men  wliose  acliieve- 
ments,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  to  be  valued  in 
money.  In  a  large  way,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
^reat  work  of  science  is  always  fruitful  in  practi- 
cal results  ;  but  tlie  fact  is  not  always  obvious. 

Their    dean    is    Prof.    Simon    Newcomb,    of 
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Washington,  who  is  the  only  American  since 
Benjamin  Franklin  who  has  ever  been  honored  by 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  being  chosen 
as  a  foreign  associate.  His  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  astronomy,  and  especially  to  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  the  prediction  of  times, 
seasons,  and  eclipses  with  the  greatest  mathe- 
matical accuracy.  But  the  outcome  of  the  work 
has  been  the  publication  of  new  astronomical 
tables,  which  are  now  in  use  to  obtain  the  data  for 
the  navigation  of  the  ships  of  all  maritime  nations. 
Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  the  present  secretaiy  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  began  his  work  like- 
wise as  an  astronomer,  but  he  has  since  ranged 
through  many  fields.  The  invention  of  a  new 
system  of  railroad  time  service  brought  a  modest 
fortune,  which  was  devoted  to  the  equipment  of 
the  Alleghany  Observatory.  He  is  the  invent- 
or of  a  truly  marvelous  instrument,  called  the 
bolometer,  by  which  temperature  changes  smaller 
than  one  -  tenth  millionth  of  a  degree  may  be 
indicated.  His  researches  have  extended  the 
known  spectrum  of  light  to  over  eight  times  that 
known  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Professor  Langley 
carried  on  for  years  a  series  of  laborious  experi- 
ments in  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation,  which, 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  steel  flying  ma- 
chines driven  by  steam,  which  have  actually  flown 
for  considerable  distances. 
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President  Henry  Morton,  of  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  is  another  scientific  worker 
with  a  practical  turn  for  business,  who  has  devoted 
his  earnings  to  scientific  work.  From  his  pro- 
fessional income  as  a  patent  expert,  Presitlent 
Morton  has  given  $145,000  to  the  admirable  in- 
stitution of  which  he  is  the  head  and  the  life.  If 
there  is  an  example  of  successful  American  activ- 
ity which  ought  to  be  knowia  to  every  schoolboy 
in  the  country,  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  writer, 
it  should  be  the  self-denying  president  of  the  ad- 
mirable school  in  Hoboken.  Another  executive 
whose  indirect  influence  upon  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  country  has  been  large  is  Prof. 
R.  II.  Thurston,  the  director  of  Sibley  College 
of  Cornell  University.  He  is  an  authority  upon 
steam  engines,  and  his  researches  and  improve- 
ments in  the  economical  use  of  energy  have  been 
fundamental  in  the  production  of  the  great  mod- 


ern engmes. 


President  Ira  Remsen  is  the  second  chemist  to 
be  chosen  for  the  direction  of  one  of  the  great 
American  universities.  The  other,  curiously 
enough,  was  Professor  Eliot,  of  Harvard.  As 
the  new  executive  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
was  the  only  college  president  present  at  this 
gathering,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  was  there 
rather  for  his  extended  work  in  organic  chemistry, 
and  as  the  author  of  many  standard  text-books  in 


his  especial  science,  than  as  a  recognition  of  his 
present  position. 

Back  in  the  early  GO's  there  was  a  young  me- 
chanic in  the  rolling  mills  of  Pittsl)urg — now 
President  Brashear,  of  Pittsburg, — with  a  taste 
like  that  of  the  philosopher  Spinoza  for  polishing 
lenses.  The  first  lens  took  him  three  years,  the 
second  two.  The  second  was  broken  the  day  it 
was  finished.  That  was  as  heartrending  as  the 
burning  of  Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution."  But 
he  had  gained  the  encouragement  of  Professor 
Langley,  and,  througli  him,  that  of  a  philanthropic 
millionaire  of  Pittsburg,  William  Shaw.  Through 
the  latter  he  was  enabled  to  give  up  the  rolling 
mill  and  devote  himself  to  scientific  work.  The 
great  spectroscope  for  the  Lick  Observatory  was 
an  early  fruit  ;  since  then  the  Brashear  works 
have  been  turning  out  instruments  such  as  are 
made  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  One  for  the 
International  Bureau  of  Measures,  of  Paris,  was 
required  to  be  accurate  down  to  one-millionth  of 
an  inch. 

The  laborious  star-mapping  work  of  the  Har- 
vard Observatory  forms  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous contributions  of  America  to  astro- 
nomical science.  It  has  been  due  to  Prof. 
Edward  C.  Pickering,  for  twenty- five  years  the 
director  of  the  observatory.  The  erection  in 
Peru  of  an  auxiliary  station,    in   which  all  the 
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work  aone  at  raiiibridge  on  tlie  northern  stars 
may  be  repeated  on  the  southern,  will  render 
the  work  of  tlie  observatory  complete  from  pole 
to  pole.  It  will  require  generations  before  the 
results  of  this  comprehensive  labor  will  attain 
to  their  full  fruition. 

The  brilliant  physicist  of  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity and  present  president  of  the  American  Phys- 
ical Society,  Prof.  Albert  A.  Miclielson,  is  an- 
other of  whom  Americans  may  well  be  proud. 
His  interferometer  has  added  a  new  instrument 
to  physical  research,  and  he  has  extended  human 
knowledge  in  many  ways.  His  results  on  the 
speed  of  life  are  now  generally  accepted  as  stand- 
ard, and,  through  his  investigations,  he  has 
shown  how  waves  of  light  can  be  utilized  as  an 
exceedingly  delicate  and  accurate  method  of 
measurement,  as  well 
as  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  study  in  re- 
lated fields. 

President    Henry 
S.    Pritchett,    of    the 
Massachusetts    Insti- 
tute   of   Technology, 
did   a  valuable  work 
before  be  came  to  his 
present   place.      That 
was  to  reorganize  and 
systematize  the  Uni- 
ted States  Coast  Sur- 
vey, and  to  lay  out  a 
definite    scheme    of 
work  reaching   years 
ahead.     In  addition, 
a  new  magnetic  sur- 
vey was  incorporated  into  the  work  of  the  bu- 
reau, which  is  now  the    most   complete    in   any 
nation.     The  choice  of  President  Pritchett  was 
one  of  the   admirable   acts  of   Secretary  Gage's 
administration.      Another   governmental  depart 
ment  has  felt  the  strong  hand  of  a  reorganizer 
when  Prof.  Charles  D.  Walcott  was   chosen  di 
rector  of   the  Geological    Survey.      The  whole 
some  influence  which  he  has  exerted  is  reflected 
in  the  greatly  enlarged  functions  of  his  bureau 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Professor  Pritchett   with 
the  Coast   Survey,  in  the   doubling  of  the  ap 
propriations  for  its  use  by  Congress.     As  presi 
dent  of  the  Washington   Academy  of  Sciences 
Professor  Walcott  was  one  of  the  foremost-  in  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  re 
cent  gift  of  610,000,000  for  scientific  research 


J.    KOGEKS   MAXWELL. 


and  upon  the  organization  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, it  was  he  who  was  chosen  its  secretary. 

Medicine  and  physiology  are  close  of  kin  :  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  represented 
the  one  ;  Prof.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  the  other.  Dr,  Mitchell's  suc- 
cess as  a  novelist  has  not  obscured  his  just  claiirss 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  American  physi- 
cians. He  grew  from  a  surgeon  into  the  study 
of  nervous  diseases,  which  have  made  him  one  of 
the  recognized  authorities  in  the  field  of  neurolo- 
gy. Professor  Bowditch  comes  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  physicians  and  teachers.  He  has  long 
stood  as  one  of  the  chief  of  American  physiolo- 
gists, and,  alike  through  his  original  work  and 
as  an  educator,  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  to  its 
present  eminent  position. 

Dr.  J,  S.  Billings's  varied  activities  might  have 
entitled  him  to  come  to  Prince  Henry's  luncheon 
equally  as  a  student  of  hygiene  and  surgery,  as  a 
bibliographei",  or  as  a  librarian.  In  his  present 
post,  as  the  director  of  the  new  Consolidated 
Library  of  New  York,  he  has  a  field  wherein  his 
special  talents  will  be  profoundly  felt.  The  ex- 
traordinary multiplication  of  the  printed  records 
of  human  endeavor  have  made  it  needful  that 
the  care  and  systematization  of  the  great  libraries 
should  be  intrusted  to  capable  hands.  Dr.  Bil- 
lings's work  on  the  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Li- 
brary of  the  surgeon -general's  office  is  regarded 
as  the  best  and  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

Such  was  the  list  of  men  who  have  achieved, 
who  came  together  to  represent  the  realities  of, 
American  progress.  The  list  was  remarkable, 
not  less  for  those  whom  it  included  than  for  the 
many  it  left  out.  Its  length  could  have  been 
quadrupled,  perhaps,  and  the  quality  still  not 
weakened .  One  reflection  will  hardly  escape  any 
one.  If  these  are  the  men  who  are  making  the 
United  States  that  we  are  proud  of  and  boast  of, 
perhaps  it  is  they  who  are  entitled  to  the  honor. 
Yet,  for  the  most  part,  these  men's  records  are  to 
be  found  in  no  dictionary  of  American  biography  ; 
many  are  not  in  "  Who's  Who  ?  "  they  figure  but 
little  in  the  columns  of  the  press  ;  they  are  not 
the  types  that  have  been  chosen  to  stand  for 
American  greatness  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Hith- 
erto it  has  been  the  soldier  and  the  statesman 
who  has  had  precedence  of  the  man  who  makes 
food  cheap,  or  the  day's  work  of  the  millions 
lighter.     But  it  need  not  always  be  so. 


CHARLES    LEWIS    TIEEANV. 


I'l'  WHS  Ml'.  Henry  Ijahoucliere,  of  Lomloii, 
\vn  believ»\  who.  several  years  ago,  ilesig- 
iiatctl  Mr.  Cliarlcs  Lewis  TitTany,  the  great 
New  York  merchaiil,  as  llu^  ••(iraml  Ohl  Man 
of  the  jewelry  trade."  Mr.  'I'ifTaiiy  was  tliat, 
and  more,  on  two  continents.  When  he  ilied. 
on  February  IS,  at  the  age  ol'  ninc^ty,  he  was 
mourned  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  who  had 
identified  himself  with  the  life  of  the  metropolis 
(if  the  Western  world  for  two  generations,  and 
had  done  more  tiuiii  any  other  man  to  build  up 
Ills  country's  reputation  for  artistic  handicraft  in 
the  capitals  of  Euroj)e.  That  his  name  was 
known  in  Paris  and  Lonilon  almost  as  well  as  in 
New  York,  was  due  not  merely  to  the  gcMiins 
that  could  originate  and 
maintain  a  great  commercial 
euierprise  ;  in  no  small  de- 
gree it  was  line  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  known  to  repre- 
sent the  highest  standards  in 
a  beautiful  craft,  and  to  en- 
courage artistic  excellence 
wherever  found.  The  honor 
in  which  his  name  was  held, 
at  home  and  abroad,  made 
his  country  the  more  re- 
spected the  world  over.  In 
a  sense,  tlie  man  who  bore 
the  name  was  an  interna- 
tional figure. 

Mr.  'J'ilTany  was  born  at 
Killingly,  Conn.,  on  Febru 
ary  15,  1812.  lie  was  in 
the  sixth  generation  of  Tif- 
anys  born  on  New  England 
soil,  tlescendants  of  Squire 
Hnniphrey  Tiffany,  of  Eng- 
land. His  education  was 
received  at  the  district 
school  and  at  the  Plainfield 
A  c  a  d  e  m  y.  His  schooling 
was  interrupted,  howevei-. 
by  periods  of  "clerking"  in 
a  country  store  for  his 
fatlier,  who  manufactured 
cotton  goods.  Having  early 
discovered  the  limitations  of 
a  Connecticut  village,  young 
Tiffany  came  to  New  Yoik 
in  the  panic  year  of  1S37. 
and,  in  company  with  a 
friend  and  schoolmate,  Mr. 
John   B.  Young,  entered  on 


till'  business  (;areer  which  continued  unmter- 
riii)l»'d  iliiwn  to  the  day  of  his  death.  NtiW 
^'ork  wiis  then  a  city  of  'JO(),(H)0  inhabitants. 
Tlie  commercial  crisis  of  that  year  is  still  re- 
called as  one  of  the  most  severe  in  the  history 
of  the  citv.  Mr.  Tiffanv  was  undismaved,  h<nv- 
ever,  by  the  .stiiiousness  of  the  situation,  and  the 
new  firm  b«!gan  business  on  a  capital  of  $1,000, 
borroweil  from  .Mi-.  Tiffany's  father.  It  was  de- 
cided to  open  the  new  store  on  Broadway,  at 
W'arr*!!!  .Street,  n(>xt  to  the  store  of  A.  T.  Stew- 
art, althougli  Ml',  ^'ouiig  feared  that  this  lo- 
cation was  too  far  up  town.  The  (irst  stock  of 
goods  consisted  of  various  kinds  of  salable  iner- 
cliandise, — bric-a  brae.    Chinese    and    Japanese! 


THE  I.ATE  CHARLES  L.  TIFFANY. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  STORE  OF  TIFFANY  &  YOING"    BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

wares,  umbrellas,  walking  sticks,  desks,  dressing 
cases,  cabinets,  fans,  fine  stationery,  pottery, 
fancy  articles,  and  curiosities.  The  total  sales 
for  the  first  three  days  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  only  $4.98  ;  but  as  the  nature  of  the  business 
became  known  the  patronage  increased,  new  fea- 
tures were  added  from  time  to  time,  and  on  the 
day  before  Christmas  of  the  year  1837  the  sales 
amounted  to  $236.-  At  that  time  New  Year's 
Day,  rather  than  Christmas,  was  the  occasion  for 
tlie  interchange  of  gifts,  and  the  receipts  at  Tif- 
fany &  Young's  on  New  Year's  Eve  amounted 
to  $675.  During  the  following  year  tlie  business 
steadily  increased  ;  but  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1839,  the  firm  found  itself  robbed  of  almost  its 
entire  stock  of  valuables.  This  loss  was  quickly 
retrieved,  however,  and  early  in  1841  the  ad- 
joining store  was  rented  -and  occupied.  The 
proprietors  soon  added  to  their  stock  Bohemian 
glassware,  French  and  Dresden  porcelain,  cut- 
lery, clocks,  and  Parisian  jewelry.  The  store  be- 
came pi'ominent  in  the  retail  trade  of  New  York. 
After  the  admittance  of  another  partner,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Ellis,  the  firm  began  the  practice  of  send- 
ing one  of  its  members  regularly  to  the  European 
markets  in  search  of  novelties.  A  better  quality 
of  jewelry  was  imported  ;  but  in  1848  the  firm 
began  the  manufacture  of  gold  jewelry,  and  this 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  their  business.  In  1847,  the  house  occupied  a 
larger  store  at  the  corner  of  Chambers  Street. 
Diamond  jewelry,  watches,  clocks,  silverware 
and  bronzes  now  became  the  leading  features  of 
the  stock.  The  firm  made  heavy  purchases  of 
diamonds  in  tlie  panic  that  followed  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  in  Europe.  In  later  years  many 
historic  gems  were  purchased  by  the  house,  fa- 
mous among  which  was  the  zone  of  diamonds 
once  owned  by  Marie  Antoinette.  A  bi'anch 
house  was  opened  in  Paris  in  the  year  1850,  and 


the  following  year  marks  the   in- 
troduction in  America  by  Tiffany 
k  Co.  of  the   English  standard   of 
sterling  silver,  .925  fine.      All  the 
other    leading   silversmiths    in 
America  followed  the  lead  of  Tif- 
fany &   Co.,   thus  affording  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  establish- 
ment   of   a    standard  for  a    whole 
people  through   the  example   of  a 
single    firm.      During    the    Civil 
War  the   firm   of   Tiffany    &   Co., 
which  had    found    it  necessary   to 
go  to  moi'e    commodious   quarters 
farther   up   Broadway,   established 
a  reputation  for  the  prompt  filling 
of  large  orders.      Their  store  became,  indeed,  a 
depot  for  military  supplies.     After  the   war  the 
house  continued  to  prosper,  and  at  the  Paris  E.x- 
position  of   1867   I'eceived  the  first  award  ever 
offered   to   a   foreigner  for  artistic  designs  and 
delicacy  of   workmanship.      A    London    branch 
was  shortly  established,  and  also  a  salesroom  at 
Geneva.      In    1870  the  firm  occupied  its  present 
New  York  quarters  on  Union  Square. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  es- 
tablishment which  bears  the  Tiffany  name  serves 
in  a  certain  way  as  a  great  museum,  differing 
from  a  museum  in  that  it  offers  a  continually 
changing  panorama.  A  great  influence  has  been 
exerted  on  the  American  people  by  Mr.  Tiffany's 
importations  of  the  finest  works  of  art,  long  be- 
fore his  own  firm  became  the  great  manufactur- 
ers that  they  are.  "When  he  first  began  busi- 
ness, before  we  had  a  museum  in  the  country,  all 
his  jewelry  and  silverware  were  imported.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  only  a  small  percentage 
was  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Mr.  Tiffany's  motto  in  business  was  to  serve 
his  clients  better  than  any  one  else,  and  to  do  it 
honestly.  At  the  age  of  eighty-eight  he  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  time  when  he  could 
not  make  money  by  doing  both.  He  had  a  re- 
markable gift  in  the  choice  of  men,  making  few 
mistakes  in  his  many  selections.  He  was  a  great 
believer  in  letting  men  carry  out  their  ideas  un- 
hampered, and  often  this  confidence  brought  out 
valuable  latent  qualities  in  trusted  employees. 
He  was  an  employer  of  many  men  who  had 
themselves  failed  in  business.  In  his  relations 
witli  all  his  associates  and  employees,  several 
hundred  of  whom  were  with  him  for  periods  of 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty-eight  years,  Mr.  Tif- 
fany's rare  simplicity  of  manner,  combined  with 
an  undoubted  honesty  of  purpose,  endeared  him 
to  all  with  whom  he  had  dealings. 


EDUCATING   Till:   DKAF-BLIND. 


BV   RUTH   EVERETT 


WHILE  there  is  veneration  of  liuinan  pro^'- 
ress,  respect  for  philanthropy,  and  the 
bt^st  sentiments  tliat  can  stiniuhite  men  to  actions 
from  wliicli  the  defective  derive  benelit,  three 
names  shonhl  be  well  known  by  all  who  watch 
the  evolution  of  the  ages,  the  struggling  upward 
and  onward  towanl  higher  education  and  betttM- 
morals;  and  those  three  names  are  Valentin 
Ilaily,  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  and  Dr.  Samuel  (I. 
Howe.  Valentin  llaiiy,  who,  one  September 
afternoon  in  1771,  seeing  the  antics  of  some 
blind  men  at  the  fair  of  St.  Ovid,  in  Paris,  was 
thus  moved  to  pity  for  those  unfortunates,  then 
and  there  resolved  tliat  he  wouhl  make  the  blind 
read,  place  in  their  hands  volumes  printed  by 
tluMuselves,  teach  them  to  execute  harmonious 
music.  And  in  that  decision,  which  was  foi'med 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  found  his  life's  work. 
The  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  with  his  deaf-mutes,  had 
preceded  ITaiiy  by  about  eleven  years.  To  ('harles 
Michel  de  TEpee,  born  November  24,  1712,  the 
deaf-mutes  throughout  tlie  civilized  world  must 
forever  be  grateful  for  two  things  :  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  sign-language,  and  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  systematic  education  of  deaf-mutes. 
He  consecrated  himself  to  the  pom-  deaf-mutes, 
and  labored  indefatigably  for  ihem  ;  accepting 
neither  money,  nor  honor,  nor  glory.  There  was 
room  in  his  great  heart  for  the  deaf-mute  of 
every  nation.  He  fouiuled  a  public  school  for 
them,  and  sent  broadcast  his  invitations  for  pu- 
pils. When  his  own  fortune  failed  to  meet  the 
demands  his  deaf-mutes  made  upon  liim,  he  called 
to  his  assistance  his  brother,  wdio  was  architect 
to  the  king  of  France.  He  appealed  to  the  sov- 
ei-eigns  of  all  nations  to  enter  upon  this  good 
work  ;  he  personally  founded  institutions  in 
Italy,  Gernumy,  and  Spain.  He  studied  Spanish, 
Italian,  German,  and  English  that  he  might  teach 
in  those  languages  ;  and  he  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  learn  every  language  on  earth  where  he 
could  found  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes.  In  17S0,  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee  with 
offerings  of  money.  The  priest  said,  "  Monsei- 
gneur,  I  never  receive  money  ;  but  say  to  her  maj- 
esty that  if  she  find  my  work  worthy  of  her  esteem, 
I  ask  of  her  but  this  one  recognition,  that  she 
send  me  a  congenital  deaf-mute  to  educate."  The 
Emperor  Joseph  IT.  offered  him  an  abbey,  with 
rich  benefices.     Tiie  answer  was,  "  I  am  now  old. 


MUM.MtNT  Tt>  THK   ABBE   DE   L  E1>EE  AT  THE   N  ATIO.\.\L. 
INSTITUTION   FOU  DEAF-MUTES  IN  PAHIS. 

If  your  majesty  wishes  to  benefit  the  deaf-mute, 
it  is  not  upon  my  venerable  head,  already  nearly 
bent  into  tlie  grave,  that  this  honor  should  be 
placed  ;  it  should  go  to  the  work  itself.  It  is  a 
worthy  action  of  a  great  prince  to  perpetuate  the 
gof)d  of  humanity."  Before  death  came  to  the 
good  man, — Deceml)er  23,  1789,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  seventy-seven, — he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  work  he  had  founded  and  propagated 
firmly  established  in  nearly  all  tlie  countries  of 
Europe.  The  National  Assembly  of  France,  be- 
tween September  10-14,  1791,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  name  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee  should 
be  placed  among  those  of  her  citizens  that  have 
merited  most  of  humanity  and  their  country. 

That  is  the  way  France  treats  her  great  men. 
But   Dr.    Samuel   G.   Howe,  who   rescued   deaf, 
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dumb,  and  blind  Laura  Bridgman  from  tlie  roabn 
of  the  liopeless,  and  tlius  pointed  out  the  way  to 
all  future  educators  of  the  deaf-blind,  was  a 
greater  man;  yet  the  ''nation"  has  sliown  no 
appreciation  of  the  fact.  Dr.  Howe  was  regu- 
larly engaged  as  a  director  of  the  proposed  school 
for  the  blind  in  Boston  in  IS.'Jl,  and  was  granted 
a  year's  preparation  for  the  work  in  Europe.  He 
returned  to  Boston  in  1S32,  and  opened  the 
school  with  six  pupils  in  his  father's  house. 
The  whole  Anujrican  system  of  the  education  of 
■  the  blind  is  the  outgrowth  of  Dr.  Howe's  indi- 
vidual work  and  experiments  in  that  field  of 
action.  Thus,  what  Valentin  Haiiy  is  to  the 
blind  of  the  world.  Dr.  Howe  is  to  the  blind  of 
America,  with  this  difference  :  Haiiy  was  a  great 
philanthropist  ;  Dr.  Howe  was  all  this,  and  more  ; 
he  was  a  man  of  affairs,  a  financier,  and  an  active 
force  in  reforms  and  in  all  human  progress.  So 
he  had  the  ability  to  inti'oduce  and  establish  his 
methods,  which  Haiiy  lacked.  He  remained 
blindfolded  for  weeks  at  a  time,  at  the  same  time 
going  about  his  business  as  a  teacher,  hoping  by 
this  means  to  be  the  better  able  to  enter  into  the 
mental  processes  of  his  pupils.  His  education  of 
Laura  Bridgman  proceeded  against  the  absolute 
statement  of  such  competent  authorities  in  Eng- 
land  as   Sir    J  a  ni  e  s 


Mackintosli,  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 
Dugald  Stewart,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  \Yav- 
drop,  and  others,  that 
James  Mitchel,  a  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  boy, 
could  not  be  educated. 
When  Dr.  Howe 
found  tlie  way  to  edu- 
cate Laura  Bridgman, 
he  endowed  a  good 
work  to  perpetuity. 
He  entailed  upon  ev- 
ery deaf-blind  child 
that  should  thence- 
forth come  into  the 
world  the  riglit  to 
have  an  education. 
He  aroused  tlie  im- 
mortal soul  within 
each  one  of  these  un- 
fortunates   from    its 

lethargic  slumbers  ;  made  it  know  that  it  lived. 
And  for  these  things  he  should  be  honored  by 
his  native  land.  Dr.  Howe  does  not  belong 
to  the  deaf-blind,  dearly  as  they  love  and  re- 
vere his  memory.  He  does  not  belong  to  the 
blind  ;  nor  yet  to  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts.     He  belongs  to  the  American  nation. 


MISS  liAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

(Miss  Bridgman  was  the  first  dea f- 
bliml  person  ever  educated  in 
the  United  States.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Perkins  Institution 
fur  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.  This 
portrait  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  when  she  was  between 
fifty-five  and  sixty  years  of  age.) 


DR.  SAMUEL  G.  HOWE. 

And  what  France  has  done  for  the  Abbe  de 
I'Epee,  that  vast  domain  over  which  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  float  should  do  for  Dr.  Howe.  In 
the  city  of  Washington  a  noble  statue  should  be 
erected  to  his  memory.  And  it  should  be  the 
privilege  of  every  American  who  is  proud  to  call 
himself  one  to  contribute  to  the  necessary  funds. 
Laura  Bridgman  was  the  first  deaf-blind  per- 
son ever  educated  ;  and  Dr.  Howe  touched  the 
vital  germ  of  the  whole  matter  of  awakening  to 
light  and  knowledge  her  imprisoned  mentality 
when  he  set  himself  to  watch  her  mind,  and  its 
workings  and  manifestations,  in  the  few  signs  that 
the  wants  of  her  nature  had  taught  her  to  make. 
He  sought  the  vulnerable  point  of  that  brain  that_ 
the  child's  full  fi-ontal  development  showed  that 
she  possessed  in  plenty.  He  was  a  pathfinder  ; 
the  others  have  simply  walked  in  the  roadway  he 
made,  and  that,  too,  without  any  material  im- 
provements having  been  made  in  the  methods. 
For  several  years  before  Laura  came  to  Boston, 
Dr.  Howe  had  determined  to  attempt  the  educa- 
tion of  the  first  child  that  was  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  that  should  come  to  his  notice.  In  1837, 
he  heard  that  there  was  such  a  child  up  in  the 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  forthwith 
started  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case.  Play- 
ing around  on  the  farm  of  her  father  he  found 
Laura,  who  was  then  a  pretty  little  girl  of  about 
six.  To  the  father.  Dr.  Howe's  proposition  to 
take  the  cliild  and  try  to  educate  her  seemed 
wild.      But  the  mother,  a  woman  of  considerable 
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MU.    I'.    U.   MOUUISON. 


Mlt.  .J.    n.    UnllV.NS. 


Mil.   11.   IJ.    IILNTOO.N. 


.MU.    MlCll.^EU  .VXAO.NOS. 


(Sup<»rlnt*ndent  of  the  Maryland  (Superintendent  of  the  Insti-  (Superintendent  of  the  Ken-  (Director  of  the  Perkins  Instltu- 
School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  tutlon  for  the  Deaf,  Jackson,  tucky  School  for  the  Blind,  tlon  and  Massachusetts  School 
Md.)  Miss.)  Louisville,  Ky.)  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mas.s.) 


natural  abilitv.  easjerlv  assented,  and  in  a  few 
davs  Laura  was  brought  to  the  doctor's  home  in 
Boston.  Dr.  Howe  thus  describes  his  first  at- 
tempt to  educate  his  protegee  : 

I  re(iiiired  her  by  sifjiis.  wliioh  she  soon  came  to  iin- 
derstaiul.  to  devote  several  hours  a  day  to  learning  to 
use  her  hands,  and  to  acquire  command  of  her  muscles 
and  limbs.  Hut  my  principle  aim  and  hope  was  to 
enable  her  to  recognize  the  twenty-si.x  signs  which  rei>- 
resent  the  letters  of  the  alpliabet.  She  submitted  to 
the  process  patiently,  though  without  understanding 
its  purpose. 

I  will  here  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  means  which 
I  contrived  for  her  mental  development.  I  first  selected 
short  monosyllables,  so  that  the  sign  which  she  was  to 
learn  might  be  as  simple  as  possible.  I  placed  l)ef()re 
her.  on  the  table,  a  pen  and  a  pin  ;  and  then,  making 
her  take  notice  of  the  fingers  of  one  of  my  hands.  I 
placed  them  in  the  three  positions  used  as  signs  of  the 
manual  alphabet  of  deaf-mutes  for  the  letters  p  e  n, 
and  made  her  feel  them,  over  and  over  again,  many 
times,  so  that  they  might  be  as.sociated  together  in  lier 
mind.  1  did  the  s.ime  with  the  pin.  and  repeated  it 
scores  of  times.  She  at  last  perceived  that  the  signs 
were  complex,  and  that  the  middle  sign  of  thg  one,— 
that  is.  the  c, — differed  from  the  middle  sign  of  the  otli- 
er, — that  is,  the  i.  This  was  the  first  step  gained.  This 
process  was  repeated  over  and  over  hundreds  of  times, 
until,  finally,  the  association  was  established  in  her 
mind  between  the  sign  composed  of  the  three  letters 
and  expressed  by  the  position  of  my  fingers  and  the 
article  itself  ;  so  that  when  1  held  up  the  pen  to  her, 
she  would  herself  make  the  complex  sign  ;  and  when  I 
made  the  complex  sign  on  my  fingers,  she  would  tri- 
umphantly pick  up  the  pen,  and  hold  it  up  before  me, 
as  much  as  to  say.  "  This  is  what  you  want." 

Then  the  same  process  was  gone  over  with  the  pin, 
until  the  as.sociation  in  her  mind  was  intimate  and  com- 
plete between  the  two  articles  and  the  complex  position 
of  the  fingers.  She  had  thus  learned  two  arbitrary 
signs,  or  the  names  of  two  different  things.  She  seemed 
conscious  of  having  understood  and  done  what  I  wanted, 
for  she  smiled  ;  while  I  exclaimed  inwardly  and  trium- 


phantly, "Phireka  I  Eureka  I"  I  now  felt  that  the  first 
step  liad  been  taken  successfully,  and  that  this  was  the 
only  really  difficult  one.  because,  by  continuing  the 
.same  process  by  which  she  had  become  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  articles  by  two  arbitrary  signs,  she 
could  go  on  and  learn  to  express  in  signs  two  thousand, 
and.  finally,  the  forty- and-odd  thousand  signs  or  words 
in  the  English  language. 

Lest  the  reader  shouhl  be  misled  by  that  state- 
ment, and  therefrom  get  an  erroneous  impression 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  Laura  Bridgman  ac- 
quired a  vocabulary,  it  miglit  be  well  here  to  iiusert 
a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Howe  in  another  place. 
He  said  :  "  She  is  nine  years  of  age.  and  yet  her 
knowledge  of  language  is  not  greater  than  a  com- 
mon child  of  three.  There  has  been  no  difficulty 
in  communicating  knowledge  of  facts,  positive 
qualities  of  bodies,  numbers,  etc. ;  but  the  words 
crj^ressire  nftJicni,  which  other  children  learn  by 
hearing,  as  they  learn  to  talk,  must  all  be  com- 
juunicated  to  Laura  by  a  circuitous  and  tedious 
method." 

Laura  Bridgman  remained  in  the  institution 
continuously  until  she  became  a  woman,  and 
thereafter,  with  but  short  periods  of  absence,  all 
her  life.  Dr.  Howe's  great  work  was  ended  by 
death  in  Januarv,  187G  ;  but  tlie  movements  he 
started  have  since  that  time  been  carried  on  by 
his  son-in  law.  Dr.  Michael  Anagnos,  with  equal 
fidelity  and  good  results. 

Between  the  deaf-blind  and  their  teachers 
thei'e  often  exists  a  most  beautiful  and  pure  love. 
Albert  A.  Xolen  had  such  a  love  for  his  teacher. 
Miss  Flora  L.  Xoves.  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
had  been  with  Dr.  Howe  at  the  time  of  his  death 
nearly  forty  years,  was  his  living  memorial,  and 
she  loved  him  and  all  his  family  most  fondh*. 
Alas,  when  he  awakened  her  soul,  he  forced  upon 
her  that  which  every  soul  must  know — swAfering. 
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NOYES. 

(The  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn.) 

As  he  lay  dead  she  passed  her  sensitive  hands 
over  the  beloved  face,  let  them  stray  up  and 
down  his  coffin  from  one  end  to  the  other,  feel- 
ing her  loss  in  a  way.  that  none  but  herself  could 
understand.  Twenty-two  years  later  she  died 
in  the  institution  in  which  all  her  soul-sentient 
life  had  been  passed. 

Teachers  of  deaf-mutes  are  all  agreed  that  the 
acquiring  of  anything  like  a  working  knowledge 
of  language  presents  to  their  pupils  a  herculean 
task,  and  yet  the  deaf-mutes  have  the  priceless 
sense  of  sight  to  aid  them  in  their  labors.  To 
this  there  seems  to  be  the  sole  exception  of  per- 
haps Leslie  Oren  and  Helen  Keller  ;  of  whom 
Miss  Sullivan  says,  "  It  was  more  than  a  week 
before  she  undex-stood  that  all  things  were  thus 
identified."  The  inference  tliere  is  that  in  less 
than  two  weeks  Helen  reached  a  place  in  her 
education  that  it  Jiad  taken  Dr.  Howe  three 
montlis  to  bring  Laura  to.  Fortunately,  for 
herself,  Miss  Keller  has  an  inheritance  of  excel- 
lent blood  in  her  veins.  Her  mother  was  an 
Everett- Adams,  being  the  granddaughter  of  the 
first,  and  the  second  cousin  of  Edward  Everett  ; 
while  on  her  father's  side  she  is  related  to  Sec- 
retary Pinckney,  of  Tirginia.  Mrs.  Keller  shows 
her  good  blood,  and  is  a  woman  of  marked  abil- 
ity. Withoiut  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
sign -language,  solely  from  the  necessities  brought 
to  be,  by  account  of  her  beloved  child,  ]\Irs. 
Keller  had  formulated  a  system  of  signs  by  which 
she-  could  communicate  ideas  to  her  daughter, 
and  'by  this  means  she  had  stirred  up  Helen's 
intelligence  for  several   years  before  Miss  Sulli- 


van became  her  teaclier.  An  idea  may  be  gained 
of  the  extent  to  which  Mrs.  Keller  was  enabled 
to  talk  with  Helen  when  it  is  stated  that  she 
made  the  child  understand  that  a  lady  (Miss  Sul- 
livan) was  coming  to  her  ;  that  this  lady  would 
b(!  a  great  deal  to  Helen  in  future  ;  tliat  .she,  the 
mother,  was  going  to  the  depot  to  meet  this 
lady,  and  that  Helen  must  wait  for  their  return 
on  the  porch.  All  of  which  Miss  Keller  has  hei'- 
self  stated  at  various  times  and  places. 

But  Laura  Bridgman  and  many  others  of  the 
deaf -blind  knew  nothing.  For  most  of  the  teach- 
ers the  way  is  long,  requiring  more  than  Job- like 
patience.  Miss  Dora  Donald,  the  teacher  of 
Linnie  Haguewood,  followed  her  pupil  around 
from  place  to  place  for  many  and  many  a  week, 
devotedly,  eagei'ly,  watching  that  dull,  sluggish, 
wayward  girl  of  fifteen,  that  she  might  find  the 
tight-riveted  keyhole  of  that  mind  confined  in  a 
still,  dark  dungeon  of  ignorance..  She  succeeded, 
and  now,  after  about  six  years  of  real  instruction, 
Linnie  Haguewood  is  another  human  being. 

"  Tom  "  Stringer  was  admitted  to  the  kinder- 
garten department  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  Jamaica  Plains,  on  April  8,  189L  Al- 
though he. was  nearly  five  years  old,  he  crept 
hackward  instead  of  walking  ;  he  had  to  be  taught 
to  walk  and  use  all  the  members  of  his  body. 
Every  day,  when  a  piece  of  bread  was  given  him, 
the  word   bread  was  spelled  into  his  hand  with 


Ml.. 


•it  .  :;N  a.  KELLER 


(At  fifteen  years  of  age.  vcv  .~t  Radciiffe  College.  Is  by  many 
considered  the  peer  of  all  tin  aeaTblind  intellectually ;  and  is  a 
marvel  of  sweetness  and  geodi.  ;ss.; 
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the  manual  alpliabet  ;  but  it 
was  more  than  seven  montlis 
before  "Tom's"  mind  took 
a  bite  at  the  same  time  his 
teetli  dill,  an<l  lie  voluntarily 
spelled  the  two  first  letters, 
h  r,  as  a  piece  of  bread  was 
put  into  his  hand.  He  is  a 
bright  enough  boy  now,  and 
what  he  can  do  will  be  told 
later  on. 

After  a  deaf-blind  child 
has  learned  to  express  him- 
self in  the  sign -language,  or 
by  the  manual  alphabet,  he 
must  be  taught  to  read  and 
write.  Valentin  Haiiy's  first 
pupil  was  a  blind  beggar- boy 
named  Francois  Lesseur  ;  for 
the  privilege  of  teaching  the 
boy,  Haiiy  agreed  to  pay  his 
parents  a  sum  equal  to  the 
child's  average  beggings. 
Fran9ois  learned  to  read  by 
passing  his  fingers  over  mov- 
able type,  arranged  in  the 
form  of  words.  One  day, 
when  he  was  dusting  his  mas- 
ter's table,  he  chanced  upon 
a  notice  that  had  been  pressed 
so  hard  that  the  printed  let- 
ters stood  out  on  the  paper,  and  he  was  enabled  to  point  sign  with  each  letter  of  the  manual  alplui- 
distino-uish  many  of  them.  He  was  delighted,  bet,  and  with  his  stylus  and  a  slate  prepared  for 
and  called  his  master,  who  began  to  test  Lesseur's      the  purpose,  or  a  writing  machine  for  point,  prick 


THOMAS  STKINGEH.  EDITH    M.   THOMAS.  COUA    A.   CROCKEU. 

ELIZABETH   KOBIN.  .MARION   ROSTRON; 

(Being  educated  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.) 


ability  in  the  line  of  this  new  discovery  by  trac- 
ing some  letters  on  a  card  with  the  handle  of  a 
small  penknife.  Thus  originated  the  idea  of 
type  cast  in  high  relief  for  printing  for  the  blind ; 
and  Haiiy  was  the  author  of  the  first  book,  which 
appeared  under  the  title  of  •'  Essai  sur  I'Educa- 
tion  des  Aveugles."  The  type  he  selected  was 
much  like  that  used  in  the  legal  manuscripts  of 
his  time.      From  that  began  the  evolution  of  the 


the  points  on  a  soft  piece  of  paper  tliat  will  take 
and  hold  the  impression.  After  the  child  has 
learned  to  read  and  write,  it  may  be  said  that, 
with  industry,  patience,  and  perseverance,  it  is 
within  his  power  to  open  many  a  gate  that  leads 
into  pleasant  places.  The  deaf-blind  study  their 
lessons  from  raised  print  :  to  facilitate  recita- 
tions, a  typewriter  is  generally  used.  Of  recent 
vears  the  educators  of  the  deaf  are  at  variance  as 


type  Used  for  the  blind.  In  the  ne.xt  style  the  to  the  advisability  of  using  the  sign  language; 
letters  took  on  more  angles  ;  and,  later  on,  in  the 
same  systems,  only  the  merest  outlines  of  the  let- 
ters were  retained.  The  pioneer  of  the  point 
letters  was  Chai-les  Barbier,  whose  scheme  was 
improved  upon  and  simplified  by  Louis  Braille, 
himself  blind.  Braille's  system  is  now  generally 
in  use  in  Europe.  In  1863,  Mr.  William  B.  Wait 
became  principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  The  result  of  Mr.  Wait's  investiga- 
tions was  the  invention  of  what  is  known  as  New 
York  point,  which,  with  its  musical  notation,  is 
probably  as  near  perfect  as  any  system  well 
could  be. 

The  deaf-blind   child   is  taught  to  associate  a 


some  schools  using  the  "oral"  system  only, 
others  combining  the  two.  Feeling  runs  high  in 
the  breasts  of  the  "simon-pure  oralists, "  who 
resort  to  every  means  of  preventing  their  pupils 
using  the  signs.  Probably  no  person  in  the  world 
has  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  deaf-blind, 
and  what  they  have  accomplished  and  are  ca- 
pable of,  than  Mr.  William  Wade,  of  Oakmont, 
Fa.  "When  asked  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Wade  said  : 

Whether  the  deaf  are  harmed  by  the  use  of  the  signs, 
either  in  their  education  or  knowledge  of  hinguage,  I 
do  not  know,  nor  do  I  care,  as  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
professionals  to  deal  with.     But  I  <?o  know  most  posi- 
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tivfly  that  their  is  no  ilitterencc  in  the  nieiitul  develoi)- 
iiienl,  or  correct  use  of  language,  l)etween  the  deaf- 
bliiid  pui)ils  of  tlie  Perkins  Institution,  who  do  not 
know  one  sign,  and  those  of  tlie  Xew  York  Institution, 
who  know  a  great  many  signs,  other  than  such  differ- 
ences as  arise  from  dif- 
ferent individualities.  I 
give  this  statement  as 
based  upon  careful  com- 
parisons of  the  two  sets 
of  pupils,  andof  the  many 
letters  I  have  received 
from  them.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  use  of 
.signs  and  the  manual  al- 
phabet does  not  interfere 
with  the  knowledge  of 
lip-reading  and  oralism. 
First,  because  no  pure 
orali.st  was  ever  able  to 
read  my  lips;  while 
three,  tising  the  manual 
alphabet  and  siga.s,  did 
read  me. 

One  of  tlie  most 
deplorable  incidents  connected  with  the  deaf- 
blind  is  their  non-education  in  cases  where 
the  deprivations  came  either  both  together, 
after  the  sufferer  had  gained  a  good  knowledge 
of  reading, — and,  of  course,  had  a  full  language  ; 
say,  at  such  an  age  as  ten  years  or  over, — or 
when  the  victim  has  been  deaf,  and  educated  as 
such,  and  then  becomes  blind.      In  either  case. 


MB.  MOKItlSON  HEADY,  THE 
DEAF-BI^IND  POET. 


EMMA  KUBrtlOK  AND  HER  TEACHER,   MRS.  JORDAN. 

(This  child  is  forming  the  letter  "6"  and  holding  a  ball,  the  name 
of  which  she  is  learning  to  spell.  The  instruction  is  given  at  the 
Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.) 


when  the  iinforluiiate  one  lias  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  language,  to  supply  the  loss  caused 
oy  the  destruction  of  sight  and  hearing  is  the 
simplest  ta.sk.  No  school,  no  expert,  no  teaclier, 
no  grand  paraphernalia  is  required.  Any  person 
can  give  the  pupil, — say,  a  cat, — and  then  form 
th(!  letter.s  c  a  (  in  the  pupil's  hand,  or  guide  the 
reailiiig  fingers  over  the  point  letters  tliat  form 
the  word  cat,  and  the  idea  will  be  caught  at  once. 
The  strong  probabilities  are  that  a  child  becom- 
ing blind  or  deaf  at  that  age  already  knows  the 
double-hand  alphabet  (nearly  all  school  children 
do),  and  will  con.sequently  recognize  instantly 
what  is  meant.  After  this,  practice  is  all  that  is 
needed.  And  yet  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  AVade 
that  there  have  been  a  dozen  cases  of  this  kind 
left  to  smother  in  darkness  for  want  of  the  small 

spark  requii'ed  to  il- 
luminate their  prisons. 
In  fact,  the  greatest 
Ijenefit  would  result  to 
the  deaf-blind  if  every 
person  in  the  country 
could  be  made  to  know 
that  he  or  she  can  teach 
a  deaf -blind  pupil. 

Mr.  Frank  Hall, 
superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  Institution  for 
tlie  Education  of  the 
Blind,  has  gathered  a 
considerable  amount 
of  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ' '  The  compari- 
son of  the  blind,  the 
deaf -blind,  and  those  possessed  of  all  their  sense 
faculties,  in  respect  to  the  imaginative  power." 
and  has  proved  to  his  own  satisf.'^ction  that  of  the 
four  classes  named  :  "  (1)  That  the  deaf  are  the 
least  imaginative  of  the  four  classes  ;  (2)  that 
next  to  these  are  those  possessed  of  all  their  sense 
faculties  ;  (3)  that  the  blind  are  more  imaginative 
than  normal  people  ;  (4)  that  the  deaf-blind  excel 
all  the  others  in  this  respect." 

By  comparison  between  two  children  in  his 
own  school,  one  of  whom  lost  sight  and  hearing 
at  ten  months  and  the  other  at  three  and  a  half 
years.  Mr.  Hall  is  led  to  tlie  belief  that  students 
of  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  attempts  to 
educate  deaf-blind  children  have  not  realized  to 
what  extent  the  teachers  of  those  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  stock  of  "mind  stuff"  secured 
by  their  pupils  while  all  their  senses  were  active. 
An  ordinary  child  of  eighteen  months  responds 
to  hundreds  of  symbols,  and  easily  and  quickly 
calls  into  consciousness  the  images  of  the  things 
for  which  these  symbols  stand.  At  ten  months 
of  age,  the  process  of  imaging  has  scarcely  begun. 


MISS  MADELINE  GEKTKUDE 
WALLACE. 

(The  only  deaf-blind  person  ever 
received  in  a  convent.) 


EDUCATING   THE  DEAF-BLIND. 
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REV.  J06KPI1   M'  STAODLEMAN. 

(Editor  of  the  only  Roman  Catholic 
monthly  for  the  blind  published 
in  America.) 


MK.   WILLIAM  B.  WAIT. 

(Inventor  of  "New  York 
Point"  and  supei-intendent 
of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind.) 


MK.   KKANK   H.  HALL. 

(Superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Si^hool  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  Jacksonville.) 


Mil.  JOB  WILLIA.M8. 

(Principal  of  the  American  School 
fur  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn.) 


The  Catholic  blind  and  deaf  -  blind  of  the 
"United  States  have  no  better  friend  than  the 
Rev.  Father  Joseph  M.  Staddlenian,  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Church,  New  York,  who  is  the  director 
of  the  Catholic  PVee  Publication  Society,  editor 
of  the  only  Catholic 
monthly  for  the  Ijlind 
that  is  published  in 
America.  The  reli- 
gious books  issued  by 
this  society  will  be  sent 
to  any  free  circulating 
library  without  cost  of 
any  kind.  The  only 
guarantee  asked  is  that 
they  be  not  relegated 
to  some  obscure  cor- 
ner, but  shall  be  given 
A  fair  and  impartial 
showing  with  the  other 
books.  Few  people 
have  any  idea  of  the 
<;  o s  t  of  publishing 
books  for  the  blind  ; 
.and  all  this  stupend- 
ous work  of  Father 
Staddleman's  society 
is  supported  by  vol- 
untary contributions. 

That  the  deaf-blind  can  be  a  blessing  to  them- 
selves and  others  is  illustrated  by  many  cases. 
First,  there  is  grand  Morrison  Headv,  the  deaf- 
blind  poet  and  author  ;  who  not  alone  accepted 
his  own  hard  fate  with  the  stoicism  of  buoyant 
good  humor,  but  who  set  himself  about  lighting 
the  pathway  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind.  By 
the    books   written   with    his    own   hand  he  has 


MASTEK   LESLIE  F.  OREN 

(At  Ave  years  of  a  tre.  He  has  shown 
remarkable  progress.  Has  a  vo- 
cabulary of  about  600  words, 
fifty  of  which  he  articulates. 
Reads  and  writes  "  New  York 
Point,"  and  reads  '•  Line,"  and 
is  but  eight  years  of  age.  Ohio 
Institution  for  the  Deaf.) 


preached  the  best  sermon  on  ^Vork  and  Perse- 
verance that  was  ever  preached  ;  books  that  can 
scarcely  be  read  by  any  intelligent,  thoughtful 
person  without  something  like  a  feeling  of  envy 
of  the  mau  who  can  paint  word -pictures  so  fas- 
cinating. Shut  in  at  the  very  threshold  of  life, 
Mr.  Heady  has  attained  a  wonderful  manual 
skill,  brought  to  pex'fection  several  contrivances 
for  the  blind,  and  lias  kept  in  touch  with  litera 
ture,  science,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world. 


MISS  JANE  PATTERSON. 
(Operating  BralUe  ^vriter.) 
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Miss  Madeline  Wallace,  of  New  York,  a 
a  short  time  ago  entered  a  convent  of  cloistered 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Donunic.  xMiss  Wal- 
lace's sight  began  to  go  at  eight  ;  was  gone  en- 
tirely at  twelve,  and  her  hearing  followed  a  year 
later.  For  a  time  Madeline  was  a  pupil  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Before  she 
entered  the  school,  where  she  was  the  only  deaf- 
blind  pupil,  she  learned  a  glove  alphabet  that 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Wait,  and  which  was 
taught  to  a  few  of  the  girls  at  the  school,  so  that 
Madeline  miglit  at  once  have  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  other  pupils,  and  thus  gain 
a  sense  of  companionship.  Tliere  she  readily 
learned  to  read  and  write  New  York  point, 
gained  much  useful  knowledge,  and  became  in- 
terested in  books  and  the  busy  world  about  her. 
Ker  liealth  was  so  delicate  that  her  school  work 
was  much  interrupted,  but  her  progress  during 
the  three  years  of  her  connection  with  the  school 
was  remarkable.  Slie  was  fervently  religious,  a 
devout  Catholic,  an.xious  to  do  all  the  good  she 
could.  She  advertised  in  a  magazine  published 
for  the  blind  that  she  wanted  to  correspond  with 
the  Catholic  blind.  .She  received  letters  from 
all  over  the  country  ;  and  from  that  hour  she 
worked  indefatigably  for  these  people. 

^^'hile  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
deaf -blind  througiiout  the  country  have  suffered 
by  invidious  comparison  with  Helen  Keller,  it  is 
a  fact  that  so  brightly  have  that  young  woman's 
accomplishments  of  an  educational  character 
shone  by  the  light  of  publicity,  so  has  the  gaze 
of  the  people  been  fixed  upon  her,  that  the  others 
have  stood  in  the  shadow  of  her  fame  ;  yet  many 
of  them  have,  in  their  modest  way,  accomplished 
things  worthy  of  consideration.  What  do  you 
think  of  a  young  woman,  of  about  twenty-eight, 
whose  "education"  became  extremely  fragmen- 
tary at  eight,  and  ceased  entirely  at  eleven,  read- 
ing the  "  Inferno  "  of  Dante,  the  works  of  Plato, 
being  familiar  with  Pope,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Cice- 
ro, an  admirer  of  Cromwell,  having  the  pages  of 
the  Bible  almost  stamped  upon  her  memory,  and 
who  yet  modestly  disavows  all  claims  to  being 
educated  ? — who  keeps  house,  holding  the  purse, 
does  all  the  shopping,  is  energetic,  industrious, 
and  always  cheerful.  That  is  the  English  deaf- 
blind  girl,  Jane  Patterson.  Katie  McGirr  is  now 
about  twenty- one.  She  lost  sight  and  hearing 
through  exposure  in  the  great  blizzard  of  1.888, 
when  she  was  eight  years  of  age.  Her  general 
health  was  so  wrecked  by  the  shock  that  she  has 
not  had  to  exceed  five  years  of  schooling  ;  yet 
she  reads  all  the  seven  different  systems  of  raised 
print  for  the  blind,  which  is  one  more  than  any 
other  person  reads, — Jane  Patterson  reading  six. 
Orris  Benson  is  a  bright  young  man,  and  makes 


as  beautiful  models  of  fine  carpentering  woik  a.s 
any  person  with  eyes  can.  Thomas  Stringer,  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  a  mechanical  genius  ;  so  is  Linnie 
Haguewood,  of  Iowa,  now  in  the  South  Dakota 
School  for  the  Blind.  When  "Tom"  was  in 
the  kindergarten,  he  became  absorbed  in  the  con- 
struction of  elevators  ;  and  so  jnastered  the  theory 
that  while  on  his  vacation,  which  lie  spends  on  a 
farm,  he  constructed  an  ingenious  mixture  of 
ropes  and  pulleys,  which  he  dignified  by  the  name 
of  an  elevator.  With  this  machine  "  Tom  "  could 
hoist  himself  to  the  loft,  and  lower  himself  at 
will.  He  put  a  complete  equipment  of  bells 
throughout  the  house;  made  a  "merry-go- 
round  "  ;  put  weights  to  the  barn  windows,  which 
he  adjusted  by  means  of  a  cord  leading  over  a 
pulley  and  passing  thi'ough  a  gas  pipe. 

Linnie  Haguewood  discovered  the  use  of  a 
Braille  writing  machine,  after  but  a  few  moments 
of  investigation,  and  proceeded  to  write  upon  it. 
The  most  marvelous  thing  about  this  young 
woman  is  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  sense  of 
touch.  Linnie  loves  music,  and  enjoys  "  feeling  " 
it  as  well  as  any  virtuoso  does  hearing  it.  She 
has  a  large 'music  box  ;  and  by  putting  her  hand 
on  the  box  and  setting  it  playing  she  can  dis- 
tinguish every  tune  it  plays,  and  that  she  is 
stone-deaf  was  proved  by  Hutchinson's  akoulalion. 
She  did  not  hear  the  music  played  through  it 
when  the  receivers  were  placed  at  her  ears,  but 
she  did  when  they  were  put  in  her  hands.  So 
bright  is  the  mind  of  this  young  woman,  whose 
education  did  not  begin  until  slie  was  fifteen, 
that  she  was  adopted  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Iowa  Legislature,  and  will  henceforth  receive 
every  educational  advantage. 

Elizabeth  Robin  and  Edith  Thomas,  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  have  reached  a  point  in 
their  studies  that  would  be  an  honor  to  a  seeing 
and  hearing  person.  Leslie  F.  Oren,  a  child  of 
eight,  who  is  of  such  an  active  temperament  that 
his  teachers  at  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  at  Columbus,  christened  him  "Per- 
petual Motion,"  was  admitted  to  the  institution 
three  years  ago.  He  has  a  vocabulary  of  about 
six  hundred  words,  spells  and  receives  communi- 
cations with  the  manual  alphaljet,  reads  and 
writes  New  York  point  and  Braille,  reads  line, 
is  a  good  lip -reader  of  short  sentences,  articulates 
about  forty  words,  adds  freely  combinations  of 
figures  from  one  to  ten.  This  list  could  be  con- 
siderably extended  if  space  would  permit,  Vjut 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  two  things  : 
First,  the  great  good  that  is  being  done  by  the 
educators  of  "  defectives  ;  "  and,  second,  that  we 
should  not  deem  life  vain  for  tliese  people,  nor 
despise  what  it  is  in  their  power  to  do. 


THE   x\E\V    LVING-IN    HOSPITAL    IN    NEW   YORK. 

BY   ROBERT  L.    DICKINSON,   M.  D. 


THE  NEW  LYINO-IX   HOSPITAL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  TOKK. 

WHEN,  two  Imndred  years  ago,  surgery  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  barbex's — and  bar- 
barous,— when,  a  hundred  years  ago,  childbirth 
was  in  the  hands  of  mid  wives,  untrained  and  un- 
clean, ' '  maninidwife  "  was  a  term  of  reproach. 
Yet  emergencies  as  sudden  and  overwhelming  as 
any  in  surgery  are  not  infrequent  in  obstetrics  ; 
rigid  precautions  against  infection  are  as  neces- 
sary in  confinement  as  in  the  gravest  of  opera- 
tions ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  name  a  service  to  the 
state  that  any  citizen  may  render  which  is  better 
than  this, — to  safeguard  its  mothers  in  the  peril- 
ous crises  of  their  lives,  and  to  preserve  its  little 
children.  Most  of  the  perils  are  preventable. 
What  Lister,  the  pioneer  in  antiseptic  methods, 
did  for  general  surgery,  Semmelweiss  did  for 
obstetrics.  Before  tlie  day  of  asepsis,  one  of  the 
foremost  operators  of  England  gravely  counseled 
that  all  hospitals  should  be  built  of  wood,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  frequently  burned  to  the 
ground  to  clear  their  wards  of  blood-poisoning 
and  gangrene.  In  an  Edinburgh  hospital,  in  days 
not  very  far  past,  there  were  as  many  as  forty  con- 


.socutive  deliveries  after  which  the  mothers  died 
infected.  Now  maternities  vie  with  eacli  other  to 
show  series  of  1,500,  or  even  3,000,  consecutive 
labors  without  a  septic  deatli,  or  two  (icath.s  to 
tlie  thousauil  from  all  causes.  Bulh  ileathrate 
and  illness- rate  have  fallen  wonderfully. 

And  who  have  been  our  teachers  ?  The  spe- 
cialists in  obstetrics,  equipped  with  their  own 
wards,  or  their  own  hospitals,  applying  modern 
methods,  training  obstetricians  to  succeed  tiiem. 
Indeed,  it  has  come  to  this  :  the  well-to-do  woman 
is  less  safe  in  childbirth  in  her  mansion  than  tiie 
poorest  of  her  sisters  in  a  maternity.  The  every- 
day doctor  shows  in  his  practice  no  such  peiiods 
of  immunity  as  the  average  liospital  can  from 
childbed  fever,  which  is  blood-poisoning,  which 
is  diity  finger-nails  and  dirty  instruments,  un- 
scrubbed,  unboiled.  And  if  this  be  true  of  a 
trained  man,  wliat  shall  be  said  of  the  untrained 
woman  whose  only  qualification  or  certificate  of 
fitness  is  that  she  has  borne  children  herself  ?  Of 
the  50.000  babies  arriving  last  year  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manliattan,  over  lialf  were  delivered  by 
midwives,  and  these  midwives  were  not  trained, 
examined,  licensed,  and  reexamined  at  stated  in- 
tervals, as  in  Germanv.  Even  among  our  better 
classes,  who  employ  physicians,  this  special  work 
is  so  cheapened  that  studious  care  is  discouraged. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  a  great 
school  of  practice,  as  well  as  a  great  house  of 
refuge  from  the  poorer  midwives,  is  a  need  of 
that  metropolis  to  which  the  destitute  and  the  for- 
eigner swarm  in  vast  numbers. 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  just  completed 
and  given  to  the  Society  of  the  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital of  New  York  City,  at  a  cost  of  $1,350,- 
000,  a  wonderful  white  house  expressly  built  for 
its  use.  It  stands  on  Second  Avenue,  occupy- 
ing tlie  end  of  the  block  between  Seventeenth 
And  Eighteenth  streets,  overlooking  Stuyvesant 
Square.  Its  three  frontages  are,  respectively, 
184.  166,  and  83  feet.  Its  height  is  150  feet. 
Four  electric  elevators  run  to  the  roof,  to  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features,  the  solarium. 
This  spacious  room,  enclosed  in  glass,  is  supplied 
with  plants  and  easy- chairs,  and  gives  sun  baths 
to  many  convalescents  brought  up  here  on  their 
betls  ;  for  those  who  can  walk  an  open-air  out- 
side promenade  is  provided  for  fair  weather. 
On  the  roof,  too,  are  the  photographers'  quar- 
ters, and  chambers  containing  air-filters  and  ex- 
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THE  RECEIVING   ROOM  FOR  PATIENTS. 

(The  bath-tub  is  on  rollers.  All  edges  are  rounded,  all  sur- 
faces shining.  Even  the  window  is  flush  with  the  wall. 
Under  the  group  of  electric  bulbs  is  an  inverted  cone,  re- 
flecting all  light  to  the  ceiling,  to  be  diflfused  in  a  soft  ra- 
diance; no  naked  light  is  seen.  Here  a  patient  undresses 
and  is  bathed  and  shampooed;  then  puts  on  hospital  cloth- 
ing before  entering  the  wards.) 

liaust  fans,  ten  in  number,  each  six  feet  in 
diameter.  From  these  run  tliree  miles  of  gal- 
vanized iron  ducts  for  ven- 
tilation and  heating.  These 
figures  I'.int  at  the  stress  laid 
on  purity  of  air,  evenness  of 
temperature,  and  frequent 
change,  driven,  as  it  is, 
through  every  part  of  the 
great  building  by  means  of 
600  -  liorse  ■  power  boilers  in 
the  cellar. 

On  tlie  top  floor  is  an 
operating  theater,  with  its 
rooms  lor  sieiulizing  and 
etherizing  and  its  labora- 
tories. Here  is  also  the 
kitchen. 

Xe.xt  below  are  three 
stories  all  designed  alike, 
each  complete  in  itself,  to 
whicti  all  the  rest  of  the 
building  is  accessory.  Here, 
overlooking,  all  adjoining 
roofs,  200  patients  live.  The 
wards  are  of  the  great  height 
of     17^  feet,  and   30   feet  in 


width,  with  two  rows  of  beds.  They  are  planned 
for  9  beds  in  the  waiting-room,  9,  11,  19,  and 
20  ]jeds,  respectively  in  the  convalescent  wards, 
8  in  the  babies'  ward,  with  an  isolating  room 
for  each  ward.  They  have  common  dining 
rooms,  nurses'  rooms,  and  nursery,  and  a  large 
sitting  room  foi-  convale-scents,  where  a  bed 
can  be  rolled  in  to  meet  the  visitor  not  allowed 
in  the  ward.  Near  the  delivery  room,  with  its 
three  glass-topped  tables  covered  with  soft  pads, 
its  sterilizers  and  stands,  is  a  students'  waiting 
room.  Mezzanine  floors  piovide  offices  for  the 
physician -in -waiting,  foi-  the  nurses'  workroom, 
and  for  storage  of  linen  and  supplies.  This 
arrangement  is  ingenious,  since  the  unusual 
height  of  ceiling  necessary  in  the  large  waids  to 
yield  sufficient  cubic  air  space  furnishes  headroom 
for  an  additional  story  over  all  the  small  rooms 
on  the  same  floor. 

We  descend  to  the  third  floor.  Here,  at  one 
end,  only  accessible  through  an  open-air  corridor, 
are  tlie  sixteen  rooms  that  make  up  the  inde- 
pendent and  isolated  quarters  of  the  septic  (or 
infected)  department,  with  nurses'  rooms,  laun- 
dry, and  kitchen  of  its  own.  On  other  parts  of 
this  floor-  are  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the 
male, — and,  further  on,  of  the  female, — gradu- 
ates in  medicine,  who  are  under  instruction, — 
provision  for  fifteen  in  all.  Here,  too,  are  the 
servants'  quarters.  The  second  floor  is  given  up 
mainly  to  nurses.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  execu- 
tive offices,  a  lecture  room  and  a  library  for  staff 
and  students,  and  a  room  for  storing  the  hospital 


THE  SOLARIUM  ON  THE   ROOF. 

(It  is  full  of  sunlight  and  plants,  is  warmed  by  radiators  all  about,  has  a  promenade 
outside,  and  has  room  for  a  number  of  beds.  The  chairs  are  comfortable,  and 
built  so  as  to  be  easily  cleaned.) 


THE  NEIV  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL  IN  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  EI>ECTKIC   AMBULANCE. 

(It  embodies  new  features,  in  opi'tiiiit;  from  the  side  iuul  being  lighted  from  the  top- 
Its  greiit  weight  lessens  jars  and  swaying.) 


recofds.  In  tlie  basement  there  ai'e  more  offices, 
the  waiting  and  examining  rooms  for  patients, 
clothes  rooms,  a  cliapel,  a  mortuary,  and  a  stable 
for  the  electric  ambulance.  In  another  part 
forty  students  may  live  in  fifteen  bedrooms,  with 
sitting  rooms  and  a  writing  room  attached.  In 
the  cellar  are  (Migines  and  dynamos,  a  storage 
battery  that  will  run  the  building  two  days  in 
case  of  accident,  and  a  refrigerating  plant  that 
pumps  cold  to  refrigerators  all  over  the  building, 
to  kitchens  and  wards  alike. 

'I'lie  interior  presents  many  notable  features 
and  interesting  details.  Some  are  original  and 
peculiar.  For,  in  this  house,  tiie  immaculate,  to 
to  catch  dirt,  or  to  hold  it,  is  the  deadliest  of 
the  sins  of  construction.  One  must  abolish  all 
corners,  the  uncleanable  ;  all  cracks,  all  seams, 
all  hiding-places  however  minute,  whether  they 
be  grain  of  wood,  of  stone,  of  plastered  wall,  or 
joint  of  tiling.  Every  surface  must  shine. 
Everv  wall  meets  the  ceiling  in  a  simple  cove 
without  mouUiings,  and  it  meets  the  floor  in  the 
same  way.  The  upper  angles  or  corners  of 
doors  ai\d  windows  are  rounded.  Doors  and  in- 
terior windows,  and  clocks  and  sterilizers,  are 
set  into  the  walls,  flush  with  the  surface.  Radi- 
ators, which  are  notorious  dust  collectors,  are 
bo.xed  in.  Panelins;  is  abhorred.  The  doors  are 
fiat  wooden  slabs,  enamel  painted.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  their  proportions  are  un- 
comely, only  the  absence  of  trim  or  framing  is 
an  arcliitectural  loss. 


at  night  is  unusua 


To  avoid  shaking  down  of 
dust,  the  window  shades  run 
on  tilt'  outside  of  tiie  win- 
dows. The  finish  of  floor 
ami  walls  hus  a  glazed  look, 
and  all  the  furnituii',  too, 
for  it  is  iron,  enameled  white, 
and  glass.  The  flooring  ma- 
terial-— n  i  g  h  t  m  a  re  of  all 
liosi)ital  superintt.-ndents  and 
builders — is  lignolith,  a  com- 
pound of  sawdust  ami  ce- 
ment, made  in  any  tint. 
Neither  noisy  nor  cold,  like 
hard  cement  or  tiling,  it  is 
laid  in  one  unbroken  surface. 
Its  one  defect  is  a  tendency 
to  crack. 

Thus  the  hose  and  scrub- 
bing-brush have  sway  and 
free  access  on  every  least  or 
largest  surface  of  this  gleam- 
ing, polished  hostelry.  And 
the  whole  is  of  a  spotlessness 
as  no  fuller  can  white  it. 
The  lighting  of  these  wards 
()ur  common  practice  is  not 


to  contrive  a  diffused  illumination,  but  to  con- 


SIDE-WAr.L  OF  WARD,  SHOWING  RADIATORS  ENCLOSED. 
THEREBY  PREVENTING  THE  ACCUMULATION  OF  INACCES- 
SIBLE  Dl'ST  AND  GERMS. 
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LARGE  STGRTLIZGK  DSBD  TO  DISINFECT  BEDS,   BEDDING,  AND  CLOTHING 

(A  smaller  sterilizer,  with  circular  opening,  is  seen  on  the  left.) 


centrate,  to  exhibit,  light.  Here  the  groups  of 
incandescent  bulbs  hanging  from  the  ceiling  are 
shielded  by  an  inverted  cone 
wliicli  casts  back  all  light  to 
the  ceiling  and  to  the  higher 
walls,  whence  it  is  reflected, 
sufficiently  bright  and  grate- 
fully softened.  Moreover,  a 
switch  in  the  wall  controls  a 
"dimmer,"  which  can  cut 
down  the  light  during  sleep 
hours  to  any  degree. 

One  hesitates  to  offer  any 
criticism  of  this  stately  foun- 
dation with  its  exalted  pur- 
pose. Yet  again  and  again 
we  must  protest  that  charity, 
whicli  is  love,  must  not  lack 
cordiality,  warmth,  sympa- 
thy. Science  must  not  be  so 
clothed  as  to  seem  heartlessly 
impersonal,  indifferent  to 
human  suffering.  The  greet- 
ing at  the  inn  is  proverb- 
ially cordial.  The  reception 
at  any  hospital  is  notoriously 
inhospitable.  If  the  well  and 
well-dressed  are  thus  affected , 
how  must  this  greeting  work 
upon  the  timid,  the  suspici- 


sliould  every  wall  be  blue- 
white,  bald,  chilling  and  re- 
pellent, as  tliey  are  here, 
when  an  ivory  tint,  a  studied 
symmetry  of  relief,  perliaps 
a  simple  scheme  of  decora - 
tioh,  would  rest  tlie  eyes  of 
the  bedridden,  hungry  for 
color  and  interest  ?  Is  the 
mental  effect  nothing,  or 
much  ?  The  fine  tints  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital's  oper- 
ating room,  or  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  Genei-al,  or  the 
light  and  color  of  the  Pol- 
hemus  Memorial  Clinic,  are 
but  a  few  of  many  contrast- 
ing examples. 

The  worji  of  this  society 
is  twofold.  —  out-patient  or 
home  care,  and  indoor  or 
hospital  care.  Doctors,  with 
students  or  nurses  to  assist 
them,  go  out  free  of  cl;arge 
to  attend  destitute  patients 
in  their  crowded  rooms. 
Those  who  cannot  be  prop- 
erly attended  thus  are  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital.     The  out-patient  visits  last  year  numbered 


ous,     the      shabby  ?       Why 


THE  STERILIZING    ROOM.  » 

(In  the  center  is  the  tank  for  washing  hands  or  instruments.  At  the  right  are  two 
sterilizers,  with  the  gauges  and  safety  valves  tliat  watch  over  them,  for  dressings. 
At  the  left  the  boiler  for  instruments  ;  against  the  side-walls  are  the  water  steriliz- 
ers. The  little  cage  by  the  door  works  the  aiitomatic  device  for  keeping  the  room 
at  an  even  temperature.  The  door,  flush  with  the  wall  and  with  the  least  possible 
trim,  is  worthy  of  note.    It  is  without  panels  and  rounded  at  its  upper  corners.) 


THE  NEIV  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL  IN  NEIV  YORK. 
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ENAMELED    IIION    BED,    WITH     HAKYS  IKON   CItlU-UASKET 
ATTACHED. 

<Tlie  moval)le  clectric-lit;ht  stiu\iliir(l ;  the  wall-liKht :  the 
easily  <'lt'aiie(l  spring;  three-part,  covered  iiiatlrcss,  and 
the  standard  for  the  douche-hag  are  shown.  Tlie  al)sence 
of  angh'S,  joints,  or  cracks  ahout  tlie  bed,  win(h)ws,  boxed- 
in  radiators,  and  junction  of  side  wails  and  floors,  that 
might  harbor  dirt  or  be  difficult  to  clean,  is  notewortliy. 
AH  surfaces  are  smooth  and  glistening,  therefore  easily 
washed.) 

47,000,  with  the  remarkable*  average  of  18  to 
each  of  the  2,733  patients.  This  is  evidence  of 
tlioroughness  in  the  care  of  the  great  East  Side, 
aiul  exiiibits  an  enormous  amount  of  free  service, 
when  one  considers  that  5  per  cent,  of  the  babies 
of  the  borough  are  ushered  in  under  the  wing  of 
this  great  cliarity. 

Hereafter,  in  addition  to  the  attendance  on 
women  in  tlieir  homes,  there  can  be  lioused  in 
the  newly  completed  building  nearly  200  patients. 
Tliese  will  be  waited  on  by  175  people,  tlie  num- 
ber of  nurses  being  75,  under  the  su{)ervision  of 
specialists  and  noted  consultants,  with  a  staff  of 


resident  physicians,  assisted  by  15  graduates  in 
medicine  and  40  students.  Private  subscription 
must  provid**  ^200,000  a  year  to  administer  this 
wf)ik  with  tlu'  l)nilding  full.  No  patient  pays. 
'riit'ic  arc  no  jirivatc  rooms  for  rent.  The  stu- 
dents are  cliarge(l  !5i2()  for  a  two  weeks'  training, 
and  *5  for  their  meal.s,  and  a  very  carefully  suf>er- 
vised  course  and  routine  is  followed  out.  The 
excellent  methods  of  tliis  great  work,  outdoor 
and  in,  were  peifected  by  Drs.  J,  (\  Edgar,  now 


CORNER  OF  THE  NURSERY,  SHOWING  WHERE  THE  BABIES 
ARE  BATHED. 


A  WINDOW  IN  THE  OPERATING  ROOM. 

(To  avoid  dust  showers  when  shades  roll  up  and  down, 
they  are  hung  outside  the  window-frames.  The  sashes  slide 
to  the  pivot,  tlien  tilt  for  better  cleaning.  The  window  cor- 
ners are  rounded  out.) 

professor  of  obstetrics  at  Cornell ;  Austin  Flint, 
Jr.,  Professor  at  the  Universitv-Bellevue  Colleo;e; 
James  "W.  Markoe,  of  masterly  executive  ability  ; 
S.  W.  Lambert,  and  H.  McM.  Painter.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  building  was  R.  H.  Robertson. 

Helpless  and  suffering,  ignorant  and  poor,  the 
mother-to-be  places  he'self  under  this  protection. 
The  best  that  skill  and  science  and  svmpathv. 
with  money,  can  provide,  are  hers.  In  a  spotless 
bed  she  watches  the  tiny  new  arrival  laid  in  his 
iron  wicker  crib  that  hangs  at  her  bed -foot,  and 
is  watched  over  by  a  system  and  a  perfectness  of 
skill  in  every  detail,  whicli  minimizes  suffering 
and  danger,  and  teaches  invaluable  lessons  in 
cleanliness,  in  order,  and  in  the  care  of  herself 
and  her  child. 


FRANCIS   WAYLAND    PARKER. 

LATE  DTRECTOll  OF   THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY 

OF   CHICAGO. 


BY    WILBUR    S.    JACKMAN 
(Dean  of  the  School  of  Education.) 


[Biographical  Note  :  Francis  Wayland  Parker, 
who  died  on  March  2,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Pisca- 
taquog,  N.  H.  (now  incorporated  with  the  citj'  of  ^lan- 
chester),  on  October  9,  1837.  Hi.s  ancestry  was  of  the 
strong  New  England  stock,  and  in  every  strain  of  it 
there  were  ministers  and  teachers.  His  early  educa- 
tion, wliieh  he  received  in  the  village  school  and  at  a 
country  academy,  was  of 
the  scantiest.  In  1872-75 
he  attended  King  Wil- 
liam's University  at  Ber- 
lin, but  he  was  in  a  true 
sense  a  self-educated  man. 
From  his  sixteenth  to  his 
twenty-first  year  he  tauglit 
with  marked  success  in  va- 
rious places  in  his  native 
State.  In  1858,  he  took  the 
principalship  of  the  public 
school  at  CarroUton,  111. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  he  I'eturued  to  New 
Hampshire  and  joined  the 
Fourth  New  Hampshire 
Volunteers,  not  having 
been  able  to  enlist  in  Illi- 
nois. Entering  the  army 
as  first  lieutenant,  he  left 
it  at  the  close  of  the  war 
as  colonel.  Many  avenues 
of  success,  political  and 
financial,  were  open  to  him 
at  the  close  of  his  military 
service  ;  but  he  remained 
faithful  to  teaching,  his 
chosen  profession.  ''I  do 
not  remember  the  day,"  he 
afterward  said,  "when  I 
did  not  believe  that  I 
should  be  a  teacher."  He 
first  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion by  his  reform  work  as 
superintendent  at  Quincy, 
Mass..  from  1878  to  1880. 
In  1880  he  was  n)ade  one  of 

the  supervisors  of  schools  of  Boston.  From  1883  to  1899 
he  was  principal  of  the  Cook  County  (afterward  the  Chi- 
cago) Normal  School.  This  position  he  resigned  to  as- 
sume the  presidency  of  the  CliicHgo  Institute,  the  peda- 
gogic.school  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine.  Wlien, 
a  year  ago,  the  institute  became  a  part  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  as  the  School  of  Education,  Colonel  Parker 
remained  at  the  head  of  it  as  director.     Colonel  Parker 


was  twice  married, — in  1864  to  MissPhene  E.  Hall,  of 
Bennington,  N.  H.;  and  in  1882  to  Mr.s.  M.  Frank  Stuart, 
of  Boston.] 

COLONEL  PARKER'S  entire  philosophy  and 
pi-actice  of  education  rested  solely  upon  the 
theory  that  democracy  furnishes  the  higliest  and 

best  type  of  government 


THE  LATE  COL.   FRANCIS  WAYLAND  PARKER 


for  an  enlightened  and 
self-i'especting  people. 
From  this  pregnant 
germ  gi'ew  everything 
that  he  thought  and  did 
in  the  class  room.  His 
conception  at  once  con- 
nected his  ideals  as  a 
citizen  with  his  motives 
as  a  teacher,  and  it 
linked  the  destiny  of 
the  country  with  the 
fate  of  the  schools. 

He  never  failed  to  in- 
veigh against  the  self- 
ishness of  aristocracy. 
"Its  design,"  he  said, 
"is  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  masses 
to  the  domination  of  the 
few  ;  its  methods,  to 
prevent  human  souls 
from  seeking  and  find- 
ing the  trutli."  He  be- 
lieved that  its  metliods 
of  mystery,  of  force,  of 
keeping  tlie  people  in 
ignorance,  of  isolation 
of  the  people  into  class- 
es, of  caste  formation, 
of  class  education,  are 
all  diametricall}"  op- 
posed to  the  great  axioms  of  democracy.  Hold- 
ing that  the  motive  controls  the  method,  it 
was  manifestly  impossible  for  Colonel  Parker, 
directly,  to  import  and  incorporate  with  his  own 
the  methods  of  any  foreign  educational  system. 
An  aristocracy  seeks  the  perpetuation  of  an  ex- 
isting  state  through   an   appeal    to    history   and 


FRANCIS  IVAYLAND  PARKER. 


I  W) 


tradition  ;  he  labored  rather  for  a  continuous 
evolution  by  turnini^  the  whole  people  back  upon 
the  original  springs  of  nature  for  a  constant 
clarification  of  insight  and  renewal  of  strength. 

From  the  principle  that  society  can  rule  itself, 
it  was  but  a  short  step  to  the  proposition  tiiat  the 
child  must  be  made   free  and  kept  so,  if  his  life 
is    to   contribute    to   the    growth   of   democratic 
ideals.     The  application  of  this  doctrine  in  the 
every -day  life  of  the  pupils  was  the  source  of  some 
of  the  most  serious  misunderstan<lings  that  ever 
arose  in  connection  with  his  school.     It  was  only 
natural    tluit    the    sudden    emancipation    of    llu^ 
children     from     the    arbitrary   rule    of    average 
schools,   and    from   that  of    many    homes  them- 
selves,   should  lead  to  some  boisterousness,  and 
even   license.      The  unaccustomed  privileges    of 
freedom  often  gave  to  the  school  a  semblance  of 
disorder.       This    was    shocking,    indeed,    to  the 
nerves    of    the    stickler    for    ''discipline,"    who 
could     not    penetrate    through    the    inessentials, 
which  appeared   conspicuously  on  the  surface,  to 
the   real,   growing,  and   harmonious  life  below. 
But  in  the  face   of   ridicule,    sarcasm,    and  un- 
measured   denunciation,    Colonel    Parker    never 
winced,  and  his  faith  never  faltered  in  the  ability 
of  the  child,    under   natuial   and   normal  condi- 
tions, to  govern   himself.      He   did   not   counte- 
nance   and    encourage    license    as    the    shallow 
observer  w'as  apt  to  supjiose;   he  believed,  how- 
ever, that  complete  and  untrammeled  freedom  in 
the  end  would  lead  to  the  best  possible  govern, 
ment.      As  opportunities  occurred  in  the  admin- 
istration   of    the  school,   he  tried    to  show  how 
inevitably  great  burdens  of  responsibility   must 
rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  truly  free.      No 
one  who  witnessed  it  can  ever  forget  the  scene 
as  he  used  to  rise  at  the  close  of  the   "Morning 
Exercise,"  just  before  dismissing  the  pupils  for 
the  day's  work,  and  say,  '•  What  is  the  great  rvnrd  ?  " 
Instantly  the  answer  would  come  back  from  the 
•whole  school,  in  a  happy  shout,  ^^Responsibility.'' 
Bending  forward  in  a  listening  attitude,  he  would 
say,  "I  scarcely  heard  it ;  say  it  again."     Twice, 
and    thrice,    would   the  word  be  repeated,   with 
deafening    vehemence.       Then    he    would    add, 
"Yes,  that  is  it;  this  little  boy  right  here  before 
me,  this  little  girl,  each  one   is  responsible  for 
the  whole  school  to-day,"  and   with  an  answer- 
ing smile   they  appeared    to    assume    the   trust. 
The   war  waged   upon    Colonel   Parker   was  not 
upon  trifling  details;   it  was  upon  the  fundamen- 
tals in  human  life.     Through  their  instincts,  the 
politicians    at    least    dimly    foresaw    the    result 
upon  their  own  ambition  if  childhood  were  to 
be  allowed  this  sweet  taste  of  freedom;   hence 
they  and  all  other  manipulators  of  men  fought 
him  as  for  their  lives. 


The  freedom  of  the  child  means  an  emancipated 
teacher.  Colonel  Parker  iterated  again  and  again 
that  nothing  should  be  alloweil  to  .'^tand  Ihv 
tweeii  an  individual  and  success  but  himself. 
This  brought  him  into  immediate  conflict  with 
superintendents,  boards  of  education,  political 
machine  men,  and  with  the  whole  fraternity  of 
a.\e  grinding  time  servers  that  infest  the  earth. 
With  eagle  vision  and  lion-hearted  courage  he 
penetrateil  their  best-laid  plans,  and  met  them  at 
every  turn  in  relentless  opposition.  Enraged  at 
defeat,  they  calleil  him  a  despot,  ati<i  sneered  at 
his  ideas  of  democracy.  To  tlie  teachers  who 
stood  behind  the  walls  which  he  with  sleepless 
vigilance  patrolled,  he  presented  a  totally  difTer- 
ent  aspect.  Toward  those  who  were  trying  to 
use  the  individual  freedom  which  he  strove  to 
assure,  no  one  could  be  more  forbearing  or 
I)atieiit.  For  Colonel  Parker  the  world  of  think- 
ers divided  itself  into  just  two  classes  :  those  who 
could  see  a  principle  and  those  who  could  not. 
"With  tl'e  former  he  was  willing  to  work  side  by 
side,  and  endlessly,  all  as  privates  in  the  ranks  ; 
with  the  latter,  in  thought,  he  had  but  little  in 
common.  His  constant  exhortation  was  to  work 
from  principle  and  have  the  courage  to  be  crude. 
There  was  no  work  so  raw  or  imperfect  in  which, 
if  the  teacher  could  demonstrate  its  alignment 
with  law,  he  would  not  take  tiie  profoundest  in- 
terest. 'J'her^  was  no  teacher  who  brought  to 
his  labors  the  spirit  of  a  discoverer  who  could 
not  rely  implicitly  upon  his  unyielding  protection 
and  support. 

This  attitude  toward  the  members  of  his  fac- 
ulty again  gave  rise  to  apparent  confusion  and 
to  strange  misunderstandings.  The  ordinary 
signs  by  whicli  people  long  have  been  taught  to 
recognize  the  so-called  system  or  plan  of  the 
school  routine  were  almost  entirely  wanting.  It 
seemed  difficult  for  the  lay  mind  to  understand 
how  there  might  be  unity  of  purpose  underlying 
such  great  dissimilarity  of  method.  In  the 
majority  of  schools,  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
some  one,  usually  the  superintendent  or  princi- 
pal, to  set  and  control  the  pace  of  the  teacher  by 
imposing  a  modus  operandi,  which  all  are  ex- 
pected to  follow.  Hence  the  prevailing  idea  of 
system  ;  hence  the  ease  with  which  ir.ost  schools 
can  produce  and  print  a  "course  of  study," 
while  Colonel  Parker  could  neither  exhibit  the 
one  nor  formulate  the  other.  In  his  school 
methods  varied,  not  only  with  the  different 
teachers,  but  with  each  teacher  they  changed 
from  day  to  day. 

The  children  were  taught  that  they  could  and 
did  promote  themselves.  There  was  no  system 
of  arbitrary  marks  and  absolutely  no  records  kept 
that  attempted  to  give  the  pupil's  standing  in 
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numerical  terms.  The  records  that  were  esteemed 
as  having  value  were  in  the  form  of  the  pupil's 
work  itself.  Great  care  was  taken  of  the  writings, 
drawings,  models,  and  other  products  of  hand- 
work that  were  prepared  in  connection  with  the 
different  subjects.  These  were  preserved  in  the 
school,  and  finally  sent  to  the  parents  as  the  best 
evidence  of  the  pupils'  advancement  and  skill. 

With  the  feelings  of  reciprocal  usefulness  that 
were  cultivated  by  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
which  grew  out  of  the  freedom  that  all  enjoyed, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  school  should  become 
a  highly  developed  social  organization.  More 
than  a  decade  ago  Colonel  Parker  wrote  :  ' '  The 
social  factor  in  the  school  is  the  greatest  factor  of 
all  ;  it  stands  higher  than  subjects  of  learning, 
than  methods  of  teaching,  than  the  teacher  him- 
self. That  which  cliildren  learn  from  each  other 
in  play  or  work,  though  the  work  be  drudgery, 
is  the  highest  that  is  ever  learned.  .  .  .  This 
mingling,  fusing,  and  blending  give  personal 
power,  and  make  the  public  school  a  tremendous 
force  for  the  upbuilding  of  democracy."  The 
surface  test  which  he  always  applied  in  deter- 
mining the  social  condition  of  the  school  at  any 
time  was  that  of  genuine  happiness,  which  the  life 
of  the  place  expressed.  He  felt  that  without 
happiness  the  best  work  was  impossible,  and, 
conversely,  that  actual  work  under  normal  con- 
ditions always  resulted  in  happiness.  He  often 
told  the  school  that,  when  he  could  raise  the 
money,  he  proposed  to  endow  in  his  faculty  a 
chair  of  fun  ;  but  the  teachers  and  pupils  seemed 
to  feel  that,  while  his  buoyant  spirit  was  with 
them,  there  was  for  this  no  urgent  necessity. 

"The  socialization  of  the  school"  is  a  hack- 
neyed phrase  that  threatens  to  become  cant  be- 
fore its  real  meaning  is  understood.  Colonel 
Parker  held  that  it  could  be  wrought  out  only 
through  a  free  interaction  among  the  pupils  and 
teachers,  whose  experiences,  based  upon  natural 
activity,  were  being  developed  through  educa- 
tive work  under  normal  conditions.  The  high- 
est type  of  social  life  consists  of  more  than  a 
mere  aggregation  of  individuals  endowed  with 
social  instincts.  Hence  it  was  that  he  gave 
such  tremendous  support  to  all  the  means  that 
could  be  devised  for  keeping  his  whole  school 
in  continual  and  intimate  contact  with  nature. 
The  city,  especially  the  slums,  was  not  the  ideal 
place,  in  his  judgment,  for  the  growth  of  the 
best  social  type  of  the  individual  or  of  the  group. 
He  preferred,  rather,  the  country,  not  only  be- 
cause he  regarded  pure  air  and  sunshine,  and  all 
of  nature's  influences,  essential  in  laying  the 
physical  foundation  upon  which  the  teacher 
should  build,  but  also  because  he  believed  that 
the  child,  from  its  earliest  years,  should  be  sub- 


jected to  those  original  and  potent  spiritual  in- 
fluences which  seem  to  emanate,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  teaclier,  fi-om  Nature  herself. 
In  support  of  this  belief  he  continually  cited  the 
experience  of  his  own  childhood,  and  the  dream 
of  his  later  years  was  that  his  school  miglit  have 
the  freedom  of  a  farm.  It  was  in  spite  of  dis- 
couragements and  opposition,  which  few  can  un- 
derstand, that  he,  therefore,  gave  the  school  excur- 
sion practically  the  precedence  over  every  other 
exercise  on  the  programme.  To  the  same  end, 
Colonel  Parker  was  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
the  work  of  the  class  room  into  keeping  with  the 
actual  interests  of  the  home.  The  value  of  the 
instruction  was  to  be  determined  by  its  effect 
iipon  the  children  in  their  daily  round  of  duties 
outside  of  school.  If  it  made  them  more  polite, 
more  anxious  to  take  cheerfully  their  share  of 
the  family  tasks,  and  generally  more  sensitive  to 
all  the  demands  that  community  life  places  upon 
tlie  individual,  then  the  school  miglit  be  consid- 
ered as  accomplishing  its  true  purpose.  There 
was  constant  effort  to  keep  the  pupils  in  vital 
touch  with  all  the  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises  to  be  found  in  the  surrounding  com- 
munity, and  everything  possible  was  done  to 
make  them  realize  that  they  were  actual  partici- 
pants in  these  activities. 

In  order  to  cement  still  more  closely  the  union 
of  the  home  and  school,  for  eighteen  years  or 
more  Colonel  Parker  organized  and  conducted 
parents'  meetings.  In  these  gatherings,  through 
the  work  of  the  children,  by  expositions  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  and  by  round-table  methods, 
he  sought  to  acquaint  the  community  with  his 
aims  in  education  and  with  what  was  being  done 
for  the  pupils.  It  was  through  the  knowledge  of 
his  principles  and  work,  largely  thus  diffused, 
that  he  slowly  fortified  himself  in  that  public 
sentiment  which  more  than  once  rose  in  its  might 
and  saved  him  and  his  school  from  the  designs  of 
the  charlatan  and  the  spoilsman. 

It  was  one  of  the  theories  of  the  school  that 
the  devotion  of  the  strong  sliould  be  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  weak.  This  service  was  de- 
sired not  more  for  the  sake  of  the  weak  than  it 
was  for  the  strong  themselves.  As  a  result, 
many  a  defective  or  incorrigible,  so-called,  found 
a  refuge  within  its  walls.  There  was  constant 
experimentation  to  find  out  what  might  be  done 
for  such  children.  The  boundary  line  between 
those  that  were  normal  and  those  defective  was 
being  continually  resurveyed  ;  and  it  was  these 
unfortunates,  often,  that  called  for  the  highest 
exhibition  of  the  genuine  social  feeling. 

The  great  emphasis  which  was  placed  in  the 
school  upon  the  necessity  of  having  one's  knowl- 
edge expressed  through  service,  and  the  large 
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attention  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  means 
whereby  it  could  become  immediately  available, 
gave  rise  to  rather  a  widespread  notion  that 
Colonel  Parker  placed  a  low  estimate  upon  knowl- 
edge. This,  coupled  with  his  open  contempt  for 
the  antiquated  methods  that  prevailed,  as  he  sus- 
pected, even  in  universities,  led  many  to  believe 
that  he  despised  higher  education.  Nothing- 
could  have  been  farther  from  the  truth.  "  Knowl- 
edge for  the  sake  of  knowledge  "  represented  to 
him  a  selfish  hoard.  Art  for  art's  sake  typified 
meaningless  expression.  The  plan,  however, 
upon  which  his  school  was  built  made  incessant 
demand  for  a  course  of  study  rich  in  subject  mat- 
ter. Everything  that  existed  in  nature  he  sought 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils.  No  query 
from  the  students  was  ever  passed  by  unnoticed. 
Thousands  of  carefully  selected  volumes  formed 
a  working  library  that  was  at  the  constant  service 
of  all  the  pupils  in  the  grades  and  the  students 
in  the  pedagogic  school.  Chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Parker,  in  the  beginning,  large 
numbers  of  pictures,  covering  a  world-wide  range 
of  subjects,  were  mounted  and  classified  and  used 
in  the  greatest  profusion  in  the  class  rooms.  Ex- 
haustive lists  of  references  to  both  books  and 
pictures,  which  put  the  learner  in  touch  with 
practically  every  phase  of  his  subject  of  study, 
were  being  continually  prepared  by  the  librarian. 
The  school  museum  was  filled  with  hundreds  of 
specimens  arranged  in  series  and  groups  illustra- 
tive of  facts  in  nature,  and,  also,  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  art  and  industry  gathered  from  all  cor- 
ners of  the  globe.  Through  these,  and  in  scores 
of  other  ways,  as  means  of  acquisition,  Colonel 
Parker  gave  indisputable  evidence  that  he  placed 
the  highest  estimate  upon  knowledge  and  culture. 
The  effect  upon  his  students  was  marked,  the 
uniform  testimony  of  those  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact  being  that  they  were  filled  with  an 
earnest  and  intelligent  desire  to  know. 

With  such  enlarged  opportitnity  for  acquiring 
knowledge  and  the  high  motive  for  its  use,  a  wide 
range  of  expression  became  a  necessity.  Among 
the  first  to  introduce  manual  training  in  the 
grades,  he  followed  this  with  all  the  "fads"  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  secure  instructors  to  give  him 
the  proper  assistance.  The  work  was  begun  with 
teachers  unskilled  in  their  art,  but  they  gradually 
became  trained  throitgh  their  work  with  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  face  of  the  bitterest  opposition  he 
toiled  with  boundless  patience  until  drawing, 
painting,  clay  modeling  and  making,  all  became 
established  as  integral  parts  of  the  curriculum, 
and  he  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the  cry  of 
"fads"  was  no  longer  heard  in  intelligent  com- 
munities. 

No  less  strong  was  the   opposition  which  he 


encountered  to  his  methods  of  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  number.  It  was  his  theory  that 
these  subjects  could  and  should  be  taught  under 
the  impulse  of  intrinsic  thought.  He  believed 
that,  as  modes  of  study  and  expression,  they 
should  be  taught  when  the  study  of  the  central, 
or  nutrient,  subjects  of  nature  and  man  demands 
their  use,  and  his  methods  were  based  upon  that 
belief.  Consequently  he  rejected  the  idea  that 
a  set  vocabulary  must  be  acquired  before  a  child 
should  be  allowed  to  read  as  a  means  of  study. 
He  also  repudiated  the  notion  that  there  must  be 
tlie  usual  copybook  training  in  the  drawing  of 
letters  before  the  pupil  be  allowed  to  write.  To 
carry  out  his  method  a  printing  press,  estab- 
lished in  the  scliool  and  placed  in  cliarge  of  a 
practical  printer,  turned  off,  every  year,  hun- 
dreds of- pages  of  reading  matter  for  the  chil- 
dren, which  tliey  themselves  liad  derived  from 
the  different  subjects  studied.  In  regard  to 
reading  and  writing,  the  practice  of  several 
years  has  amply  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his 
theory  ;  as  to  number,  his  prophecy  is  only  be- 
ginning to  be  fulfilled. 

In  operating  a. school  according  to  the  plan  de- 
veloped under  Colonel  Parker,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  each  member  of  the  teaching  force  is 
compelled  to  be  a  close  and  persistent  student. 
Under  his  conception — the  child  the  demand, 
God  the  supply,  the  teacher  the  means — there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  that  can  be  set  to  what  a 
thoughtful  teacher  may  do.  "With  the  inspiring 
stimulus  of  new  visions  revealed  by  a  constantly 
receding  horizon,  it  is  small  wonder  if  overwork 
and  overstrain  were  sometimes  found  in  the 
faculty  as  the  result  of  a  supreme  effort  to  take 
just  one  more  step  in  the  field  of  discovery. 

The  ever -to -be -remembered  weekly  faculty 
meetings  must  take  first  rank  among  the  various 
means  of  study  that  were  devised  for  the  teachers. 
For  many  years  they  were  held  on  every  Monday 
evening  in  the  colonel's  own  well-appointed  home. 
After  the  day's  woi"k,  settled  comfortably  within 
the  depths  of  a  great  cushioned  chair,  with  closed 
eyes,  with  the  insight  of  a  master,  he  reviewed 
again  and  again  the  entire  work  of  the  school. 
He  was  eternally  going  back  for  the  principle 
that  controlled  the  teacher's  action,  and  woe  be- 
tide the  one  who  became  weary  in  the  search  ! 
The  questions  always  were,  "Are  you  headed 
right  ?  "  "  Is  it  quality  or  quantity  that  you  are 
after?"  "Are  you  trying  to  cover  ground  or 
to  develop  character?"  "What  have  you  to 
think  about  except  the  present  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing child  ?  "  He  was  fond  of  saying,  with  Emer- 
son, that  heaven  is  quality.  "  The  line  of  human 
progress  is  infinite,  and  we  have  but  started.  As 
yet  we  have  but  touched  the  hem  of  the  garment ; 
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what  we  have  done  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
what  we  shall  do  if  we  persist  in  our  study  of 
the  real  problems  of  education."  Under  a  con- 
tmual  fire  of  such  interrogations  and  criticisms, 
expressed  or  implied,  he  sought  to  keep  every 
teacher  alert  and  keeidy  sensitive  to  all  the  pos- 
sible influences  that  might  be  brought  to  bear 
for  the  good  of  the  children  and  the  school. 

The  teachers  were  also  called  upon  to  forecast 
their  work,  so  that  each  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  whole  in  a  proper  perspective.  These 
forecasts,  in  tlie  form  of  outlines,  syllabi,  and 
general  discussions,  have  been  published  for  sev- 
eral years,  first  as  leaflets,  but,  lately,  in  the  more 
pretentious  form  of  a  magazine.  This  mass  of 
material,  in  a  constant  state  of  ferment  and  evolu- 
tion, is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  published  course 
of  study  that  the  school  has  ever  made. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  school  conducted  upon 
such  a  plan  as  that  contemplated  by  Colonel 
Parker  should  be  confronted  at  once  with  prob- 
lems in  the  adjustment  of  details  with  which  the 
programme  and  methods  of  the  old-school  rerjime 
were  utterly  unable  to  deal.  The  theory  of  con- 
centration and  correlation  seemed  to  offer  the 
only  possible  solution.  By  the  former  he  tried 
to  focus  the  entire  attention  of  every  teacher, 
not  upon  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  but 
upon  the  real  goal — the  development  of  charac- 
ter. Through  a  careful  and  judicious  selection 
of  the  mental  nourishment  actually  needed  by  the 
pupil  at  a  given  time,  he  believed  that  the  sep- 
arate subjects  of  study,  so-called,  would  prove 
to  be  organically  related  ;  and,  also,  that  a  just 
recognition  of  their  natural  interrelationships 
would  lead  to  a  great  economy  of  efiort  and  to 
an  immense  saving  of  time  on  the  programme. 
This  is  the  essence  of  his  theory  of  correlation. 

The  development  of  the  theory  of  concentra- 
tion and  correlation  gradually  drew  the  teachers 
into  closer  and  more  harmonious  relationships 
than  usually  exist  in  schools  where  the  isolation 
of  subject  matter  is  the  rule.  It  tended  to  de- 
velop a  spirit  of  consideration  and  mutual  help, 
fulness  in  the  faculty  which  greatly  increased 
the  happiness  of  each  instructor  in  his  work  and 
added  enormously  to  the  influence  of  the  school. 

Behind  the  work  of  Colonel  Parker  lay  the 
great  background  of  his  personal  character.  His 
dominating  passion  was  his  love  for  little  chil- 
dren, and  in  his  treatment  of  them  he  was  infin- 
itely tender  and  forbearing.  He  had  a  humorous 
side  which  always  pleased  them  immensely.  Of- 
ten at  the  close  of  the  "Morning  Exercises," 
rising,  he  would  say,  with  impi-essive  gravity, 
"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  1 "  adding,  after  a  pause, 
"am  I  right?  Then, "  following  an  affirmative 
chorus  from  the  children,  he  would  say,  ' '  that's 


all  there  is  to  it."  He  rarely  was  discouraged 
or  depressed  ;  a  splendid  optimism  marked  him 
under  the  most  trying  conditions.  Surrounded 
by  circumstances  that  developed  Spartan  traits, 
he  never  lost  the  buoyancy  of  youth.  Superin- 
tendent Bright  well  said  in  an  address  over  his 
bier  :  "  He  was  such  a  boy  ;  he  was  such  a 
man  !  "  It  was  his  hopefulness  as  much  as  his 
courage  that  carried  him  through  the  years  of 
struggle.  He  was  a  prophet  and  an  inspirer  of 
men,  and  he  was  also  a  mighty  "doer  of  the 
word."  He  brought  things  to  pass,  and  it  was 
through  actual  accomplishment  that  he  inspired. 
Many  who  conceded  his  power  to  outline  the 
larger  aspects  of  a  plan  supposed  him  unable  to 
descend  to  its  particulars.  Asa  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  a  master  in  comprehending  and  in  han- 
dling the  details  of  his  own  particular  scheme, 
though  for  the  minutiae  of  the  ordinary  school 
machine  he  had  the  utmost  contempt.  Nothing 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  graduating  class  of 
teachers  escaped  his  attention.  Clear  in  his 
ideals,  he  had  marvelous  power  of  penetration 
into  a  teacher's  motives.  Possessed  of  well-de- 
fined stan-dards,  with  great  accuracy  he  could 
gauge  almost  instantly  the  value  of  the  teacher's 
efforts.  In  his  care  of  the  smaller  affairs  of  the 
school  he  never  became  a  purveyor  of  tricks. 
Why  some  of  his  critics  should  regard  him  as  a 
huckster  of  devices  is  incomprehensible  to  those 
best  acquainted  with  Colonel  Parker  in  his  work. 
Above  all,  he  prized  and  cultivated  to  the  last  an 
open-mindedness  and  a  hospitality  toward  new 
ideas.  In  his  last  faculty  meetmg,  about  a  fort- 
night before  the  end,  at  the  close  of  a  clear  and 
beautiful  talk  to  his  teachers,  in  which  he  ex- 
horted them  to  seek  patiently  for  the  truth  that 
he  should  not  live  to  find,  he  warned  them, 
especially,  against  a  fixity  of  mind.  He  said  :  "  I 
think  I  shall  formulate  a  prayer  ;  it  will  be,  '  Oh, 
Lord,  preserve  thou  me  from  the  foregone  con- 
clusion.' "  The  acceptance  of  any  proposition  as 
a  finality  was  in  his  view  a  voluntary  blocking  of 
the  way  to  new  truth. 

Colonel  Parker's  work  to  him  is  ripened  fruit; 
to  those  who  remain  it  should  be  a  seed;  his 
meridian  is  but  the  hoiizon  line  of  those  who 
follow.  A  blind  worship  is  the  greatest  menace 
to  true  discipleship.  It  is  natural,  perhaps,  for 
those  whose  lives  have  been  enriched  and  up- 
lifted by  his  ideals  to  desire  to  fix,  as  in  chiseled 
stone,  the  life  that  once  illumined  them.  But 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  his 
spirit  will  find  no  counterpart  in  marble  or  in 
bronze;  rather  will  the  similitude  appear  in  the 
springing  life  of  the  growing  seed,  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  unfolding  bud,  and  in  the  verdure  of 
the  evergreen  pine. 


A   NEW   FACTOR  IN    LAKE   SHIPPING. 


BV  GKORGE  II.   GUSHING. 


FROM  tlie  opening  of  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  northern  hikes,  wliich  usually 
conies  about  the  niitUUe  or  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  April,  to  the  close  thereof,  which  may 
be  expected  annually  about  December  15,  a  vast 
amount  of  all  classes  of  freight  is  carried  between 
the  ports  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Supeiior, 
and  those  of  Lake  Erie.  To  handle  this  it  re- 
quires approximately  two  thousand  ships  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  which  are  kept  going  constantly.  The 
princit)al  articles  of  this  commerce  are  iron  ore, 
coal,  and  grain.  All  ordinary  "freighters"  are 
so  constructed  that  these  articles  may  be  carried 
interchangeably  ;  and  this  provision,  in  the  build- 
ing of  vessels,  has  given  rise  to  a  most  interest- 
ing custom. 

From  the  time  navigation  ends  in  the  winter 
until  it  is  resumed  in  the  spring  there  is  an 
almost  unceasing  strife  between  those  who  have 
material  to  ship  and  those  who  own  the  boats. 
There  are  on  the  lakes,  in  what  they  call  the 
"  freight  market,"  the  principal  seat  of  which  is  in 
Cleveland,  anumber  of  commercial  jockeys,  who, 
if  their  methods  were  used  in  financial  centers, 
might  give  a  few  lessons  in  tactics  to  many  who 
are  posing  as  financiers.  The  aim  of  the  ship- 
pers, at  such  times  of  contention,  is  to  make  a 
contract  with  a  vessel  owner  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  the  material  whicii  he  is 
compelled  to  forward  by  boat  ;  75  per  cent,  is 
usually  covered  by  such  contracts,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  come  down  ''wild,"  or  in  boats 
that  are  chartered  when  the  cargoes  are  ready  to 
move.  'I'he  shipper  very  naturally  seeks  to  ob- 
tain the  lowest  possible  rate  of  carriage.  The 
vessel  owner  strives  to  engaKe  most  of  his  ton- 
nage  capacity  under  such  conti'acts  at  the  highest 
possible  rate.  The  maclnnations  of  either  side 
are  subject  directly  to  two  things — the  amount 
of  material  to  be  moved,  and  the  number  and 
capacity  of  tlie  boats  with  which  to  do  it.  The 
contentions  are  so  sharp  that  for  an  operator  on 
either  side  to  hope  to  succeed  he  must  know 
what  the  other  is  compelled  to  do  or  is  capable  of 
doing.  Since  all  boats  can  carrv  coal,  grain,  or 
iron  ore  at  pleasure,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
there  must  be  a  fixed  relationship  between  all 
rates  of  transportation.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
if  one  trade  pays  better  rates  tlian  another,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tonnage  will  flow  naturally 
into  that  channel.      The  contentions,  in  nianv  in- 


stances,  are  grotesque.  As  early  as  January  of 
each  year  the  ratio  between  the  freight  to  be 
moved  and  the  available  vessel  caj)acity  is  care- 
fully computed,  after  which  the  jockeying  begins. 
Ben  Butterworth  used  to  say  that  "  figures  won't 
lie,  but  liars  will  figure,"  which  is  an  admirable 
characterization  of  the  conduct  of  the  "bull" 
and  "bear"  sides  of  the  lake  market  during 
these  periods  when  rates  are  being  made.  One 
day  a  great  "scare  "  will  be  circulated  about  the 
overwhelming  amount  of  freight  and  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  boats  to  handle  it.  That  is  an  "  own- 
ers' "  story.  Then,  within  a  few  days,  will 
come  another  report  of  an  overproduction  of 
boats,  and  this  can  usuallv  be  traced  to  the  office 
of  a  shipper.  Either  is  designed  to  influence  the 
rates  of  carriage  one  way  or  the  other  or  to 
stampede  one  side  of  tlie  market.  It  usually 
ends  in  a  compromise  upon  about  the  same  basis 
as  was  suggested  probably  three  or  four  months 
earlier.  It  has  been  the  great  golden  dream 
with  vessel  owners,  grafted  into  them  with  the 
purcliase  of  their  first  small  boats  and  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  their  fleets,  to 
control  the  lake  rates.  While  men  and  boys 
have  dreamed  of  it,  none  but  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler ever  attempted  the  feat,  and  he  failed  wich 
the  loss  of  millions. 

TUE    STEEL    CORPORATIOX's    POLICY    AS    TO    PRICES. 

When  this  commercial  comedy,  over  the  fixing 
of  the  season's  rates  of  carriage,  was  being  en 
acted  for  the  fiftieth  time  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  formed.  Its  work  was 
divided  among  three  departments, — one  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  mills  ;  another  having 
charge  of  the  sales  of  steel  ;  and  still  another 
controlling  the  mines  and  docks,  including  also 
its  lake  vessels  and  transportation.  These  de- 
partments were  hardly  in  working  order  before 
it  became  apparent  that  a  new  policy  had  bean 
adopted  which  was  a  greater  master  stroke,  and 
promised  to  have  a  greater  effect  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  than  even  the  formation  of  a 
billion -dollar  company  owning  steel  mills.  This 
was  none  other  than  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
list  of  prices  for  the  products  of  the  mills,  and 
probably  a  more  daring  stroke  was  never  at- 
tempted. It  meant  that  no  matter  how  buyers 
might  clamor  for  steel,  the  corporation  was 
pledged  to  maintain  a  conservative  attitude  and 
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refrain  from  ai^lvancing  prices.  This  decision 
was  reached  after  a  close  scrutiny  of  conditions 
which  discredited  the  theory  of  overproduction, 
and  established  in  its  place  the  belief  that  the 
demand  for  material  ceases  or  slackens  because 
buyers  can  no  longer  use  it  at  an  inflated  value. 
The  policy  also  meant  that  the  corporation  bound 
itself  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  prices. 

With  the  latter  phase  of  tliis  novel  plan  this 
article  has  particularly  to  do.  That  the  cost  of 
steel  may  be  kept  at  a  certain  fixed  point  there 
must  be  a  fixed  cost  of  pig  iron,  a  fixed  rate  of 
wages  for  the  men  employed,  and  also  a  fixed 
cost  of  iron  ore.  The  first  two  were  easy  enough, 
since  wages  do  not  vary  greatly,  and  since  the 
corporation  produces  all  but  12  per  cent,  of  its 
own  pig  iron.  To  control  the  price  of  ore  was  a 
more  difficult  task.  Seventy-five  per  cent.,  or 
more,  of  the  ore  that  is  used  in  this  country  is 
mined  in  the  region  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  Most  of  the  furnaces  which  convert 
this  into  pig  iron  are  situated  in  the  Mahoning 
and  Shenango  valleys  and  in  the  Pittsbui"g  dis- 
trict. The  only  channel  through  which  this  ore 
flows  from  the  mines  ,to  the  furnaces  is  the  chain 
of  great  lakes.  That  the  policy  of  stability  in 
ore  prices  might  be  established  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  precedent,  over- 
come usages  of  fifty  years'  standing,  and  do 
what  John  D.  Rockefeller,  with  all  of  his  boats 
and  all  of  his  money,  could  not  do — establish  a 
fixed  rate  of  carriage  on  the  ore  consumed. 

THE    FIXING    OF    FREiaHTS    IN    THE    ORE    TRADE. 

This  task  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  James  Gay- 
ley,  of  New  Yoi'k,  at  the  head  of  the  ore  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  the  work  of  carrying  out  tlie  policy,  when 
fixed,  was  assigned  to  Mr.  A.  B.  AVolvin,  an 
experienced  vessel  manager  from  Duluth,  one 
of  the  most  astute  commercial  jockeys  on  the 
lakes.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Mills, 
a  man  of  the  Schwab  type,  who  has  a  great  deal 
of  business  sagacity,  a  superabundance  of  physi- 
cal energy,  and  is  an  adept  at  handling  men. 
Under  their  management  was  marshalled  a  fleet 
of  112  boats.  This  fleet  was  computed  to  be 
able  to  carry  9,000,000  tons  of  any  commodity 
during  a  season  if  no  serious  hindrances  were 
encountered,  such  as  delays  by  strikes  or  bad 
service  at  the  docks.  Of  the  20,000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  produced  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines 
during  the  season  of  1901,  the  corporation  used 
13,500,000  tons.  Of  this  latteramount  10,000,- 
000  tons  came  from  the  mines  owned  by  the  cor- 
poration itself  ;  hence  the  ore-handling  arm  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  stood  to  buy 
3,500,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  to  charter  boat 


capacity    for    the    transportation    of    4,500,000 

tons. 

The  moral  advantage  of  such  power  is  incal- 
culable. The  ore  trade  is  the  mainspring  of  the 
lake-carrying  trade,  and  here  was  a  single  con- 
cern taking  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
supply  of  iron  ore  and  having  vessel  room  to 
carry  half  of  it.  It  would  be  a  bold  shipper  or  a 
bold  vessel  owner,  indeed,  who  would  seek  a 
quarrel  with  such  a  concern.  The  phenomenal 
part  of  it  is  that,  instead  of  using  this  power  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  carriage,  which  might  easily  have 
been  done,  the  corporation  chose  a  compromise  rate 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  interests.  It  simply 
struck  the  mean  between  what  was  demanded  by 
the  independent  vessel  owner  and  that  offered  by 
the  independent  ore  shipper.  It  established  80 
cents  a  gross  ton,  of  2,240  pounds,  as  the  charge 
for  moving  the  ore  from  Duluth  to  Ohio  ports. 
Out  of  this  the  vessel  owner  had  to  pay  the  19 
cents  demanded  by  the  dock  companies  for  trans- 
ferring the  ore  from  the  holds  of  the  vessels  to 
the  cars  on  the  docks.  This  rate,  if  maintained, 
would  liberally  compensate  both  the  vessel  owner 
and  the  docks  for  their  part  in  the  movement  of 
the  ore,  arid  would  likewise  give  the  workmen 
better  wages  than  they  had  ever  received.  There 
was  but  one  thing  needful  to  make  the  maneuver 
complete,  and  this  was  done  on  a  very  elaborate 
scale.  Thei'e  was,  in  addition  to  the  ore,  for  the 
movement  of  which  contracts  had  been  made,  a 
vast  amount  to  be  brought  down  in  boats  char- 
tered at  the  time  the  cargoes  were  ready  for 
shipment.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  the  rate  of 
carriage  on  this  ore  equal  to  the  season  contract 
rate,  and  tliis  was  accomplished  by  employing 
every  boat  which  presented  itself  between  May 
and  October  at  the  equivalent  of  the  established 
rate.  Upon  every  ton  of  ore,  therefore,  that 
was  carried  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion 80  cents  was  paid. 

EFFECT    ON    INDEPENDENT  SHIPPERS. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  policy 
which  was  so  generally  beneficial  should  not 
work  hardships  as  well.  For  instance,  the  inde- 
pendent shippers  were  forced  to  pay  the  same 
rates  that  the  steel  corporation  offered,  and 
thereby  their  transportation  bill  for  the  season 
was  increased  $1,000,000.  Then,  too,  so  many 
boats  sought  employment  in  the  ore  trade  that 
the  receiving  docks  could  not  handle  all  of  them 
rapidly,  and  delays  were  occasioned  ;  and  delays 
cost  money  to  the  vessel  owners,  because  they 
reduce  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  boats.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  delays  incident  to  the  over- 
chartering  of  ore  carriers  reduced  the  capacity 
of  the  lake  fleet  20  per  cent.      This  was  partly 
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offset  to  the  vessel  owners  by  the  greater  earn- 
ings per  ton  due  to  the  steel  corporation's  policy. 
Since  there  is  an  interdependence  of  rates,  owing 
to  tlie  possibility  of  all  boats  going  from  one 
trade  to  the  other,  following  the  best  rates  ob- 
tainable, it  is  but  natural  that  the  high  price  for 
ore  transportation  should  cither  increase  the  rate 
for  tlie  traifsportation  of  grain  and  coal,  or  de- 
prive those  sliippers  of  the  boats  necessary  to  the 
movement  of  their  material.  The  extent  of  the 
effects  of  the  policy  of  the  corporation  upon  these 
shippers  is  too  great  and  too  intricate  to  discuss 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  failing  to  under- 
stand th(^  new  system,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
the  knowledge,  if  possessed,  the  shippers  so  con- 
ducted themselves  as  to  make  the  season  a  need- 
lessly expensive  one. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON. 

The  season  of  navigation  will  probably  open 
this  year  early  in  April,  and  the  shippers  and 
vessel  owners  have  boen  trying,  since  January,  to 
agree  upon  a  season's  rate  of  carriage.  Early  in 
February  some  of  the  smaller  shippers  yielded  to 
the  persuasion  of  the  vessel  owners  and  chartered 
tonnage  for  the  movement  of  all  their  ore,  at  rates 
based  upon  80  cents  between  Duluth  and  Ohio 
ports,  identically  the  same  rate  which  prevailed 
last  season.  When  the  smaller  shippers  had 
taken  boats  with  a  carrying  capacity  for  the  season 
of  4,000,000  tons,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration made  the  surprising  announcement  that 
it  would  pay  75  cents  a  ton,  and  I'efused  to  con- 
sider any  other  proposition.  This  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  ship  owners,  who  had  counted  upon 
this  organization  to  whip  the  smaller  shippers 
into  line  upon  a  rate  which  was  reasonable  for  all 
concerned.  It  seemed  for  the  time  as  if  the  cor- 
poration had  deserted  its  benign  policy  of  the  sea- 


son before  and  had  become  a  "bear"  upon  the 
market,  ready  to  cut  and  slash  rates.  Such  con- 
clusions, however,  were  hasty,  as  was  demon- 
strated later  by  some  developments  of  importance. 
It  seems  that  during  the  season  of  1901,  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  up  to  that  time  the  predominant 
factor  among  the  shippers  on  the  lakes,  had  been 
able  to  obtain  a  rate  of  To  cents  a  ton  on  most 
of  the  ore  which  the  firm  shipped  under  contract. 
Although  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  had  to  pay  the 
same  wild  rate  which  was  paid  by  the  steel  cor- 
poration, that  firm  had  a  distinct  advantage,  as 
to  the  cost  of  transportation,  in  marketing  its  ore. 
At  the  opening  of  negotiations  this  year  the 
ore-handling  arm  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration learned  that  the  Wall  Street  owners  of 
the  mines,  for  wliom  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  are 
agents  at  Cleveland,  had  given  instructions  to 
their  lake  representatives  that  nothing  better 
than  75  cents  a  ton  should  be  paid  this  year. 
Wishing  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  last  year's  dis- 
parity in  the  rates  of  transportation  paid  by  each 
concern,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
while  favoring  the  80-cent  rate,  was  compelled 
to  stand  out  for  the  lower  figure,  and  to  this 
date  (March  10)  continues  to  do  so,  although  it 
is  generally  understood  that  if  the  Wall  Street 
owners  of  the  mines  for  which  M.  A.  Hanna  & 
Co.  are  the  agents,  will  consent  to  the  higher 
rate,  it  will  be  willingly  paid  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  Those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  the  corporation  are  allowing  it  to  be  under- 
stood that,  an  agreement  of  this  nature  being 
arrived  at,  they  stand  ready  to  maintain  through- 
out the  season  the  rates  which  are  established  at 
the  beginning  of  it,  even  if  it  should  require  a 
repetition  of  the  overchartering  of  vessels  which 
was  a  feature  of  the  market  of  1901. 


CAN   RURAL  SOCIAL  FORCES  BE  FEDERATED ?- 

A   FIRST   STEP. 

BY  KENYON  L.   BUTTERFIELD. 
(Formerly  Superintendent  of  Michigan  Farmers'  Institutes.) 


SOCIAL  agencies  are  not  so  numerous  in  the 
country  as  in  the  city.  Rural  interests  are 
more  homogeneous.  Rural  organizations  are 
naturally  less  easy  to  start  and  maintain.  Yet 
there  is  more  vitality  in  these  things,  taking  the 
stronger  agricultural  States  as  a  test,  than  many 
people  imagine. 


We  may  say  (assuming  the  home  life,  of  course) 
that  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  farmers'  or- 
ganization are  the  great  rural  social  institutions. 
They  are  the  forces  now  most  efficient,  and  the 
ones  that  promise  to  abide.  This  classification 
may  appear  to  be  a  mere  truism,  when  we  suggest 
that  under  the  church  should  be  placed  all  those 
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movemeiUs  tliat  liave  a  distinctively  religious 
motive,  under  tiie  school  all  those  agencies  that 
an;  primarily  educational  in  design,  and  under 
i'arniei's'  organizations  those  associations  whose 
chief  function  is  to  settle  questions  which  con- 
cern the  fanner  as  a  business  man  and  a  citizen. 
But  the  classification  answers  fairly  well.  It 
includes  practically  every  device  that  has  lieen 
suggested  for  rural  betterment. 

There  are  two  interesting  facts  about  these 
rural  institutions  :  (1)  None  of  them  is  doing  a 
tithe  of  what  it  ought  to  be  doing  to  help  solve 
the  farm  problem.  The  church  is  apparently 
just  about  holding  its  own,  though  that  is  doubted 
l)y  some  observers.  Rural  schools  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  being  made 
upon  them  ;  comparatively  few  students  in  the 
whole  country  are  studying  scientific  agriculture. 
Not  one  farmer  in  twenty  belongs  to  a  strong 
farmers'  organization.  (2)  All  these  institu- 
tions "are  awakening  to  the  situation.  Progress 
dui-ing  the  last  decade  has  been  especially  grati- 
fying, ("uoperative  efforts  among  farmers  are 
more  cautious,  but  more  successful.  The  Grange 
has  nearly  doubled  its  membership  since  1890  ; 
and  it,  as  well  as  other  farm  organizations,  has 
more  real  power  than  ever  before.  The  rural 
school  question  is  one  of  the  liveliest  topics  to- 
day among  farmers  as  well  as  educators.  Op- 
portunities for  agi'icultural  education  have  had  a 
marvelous  development  within  a  decade.  Dis- 
cussion about  rural  chui'cli  federation,  the  rui-al 
institutional  church,  rural  social  settlements,  and 
even  experiments  in  these  lines  aie  becoming 
noticeably  frequent.  The  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  has,  its  officers  think,  found  the 
way  to  reach  the  country  young  man. 

This  marked  awakening  naturally  leads  en- 
thusiasts within  each  institution  to  think  that 
their  special  institution  is  the  one  all-sufBcient 
force  for  preserving  or  improving  rural  life. 
Ministers  are  saying  occasionally  that  the  church 
must  be  the  center  of  all  the  religious,  social,  in- 
tellectual, and  aesthetic  life  of  the  rural  commu- 
nity. Once  in  a  while  an  educator  insists  that 
the  rural  school  ought  to  be  the  agency  that 
binds  together  the  neighborhood  with  respect  to 
things  social  and  intellectual  and  progressive. 
And  now  and  then  a  member  of  the  Grange 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  that,  given  a  strong 
Grange  in  every  country  community,  the  whole 
circle  of  rural  needs  will  be  subserved. 

Now  all  these  earnest  men  are  partly  right. 
And  it  is  most  fortunate  that  each  institution 
has  such  ardent  'advocates  within  its  ranks.  It 
IS  further  true  that  in  many  localities  some  one 
of  these  institutions,  when  well  developed,  will 
be  the  leaven  of  the  neighborhood.      But  if  we 


regard  the  farm  pro])lem  as  a  whole,  we  must 
concede  the  necessity  for  a  well-balanced  growth 
of  all  the.se  institutions — the  church,  the  school, 
and  the  farmers'  organization — in  order  that  the 
religious,  the  etlucational,  and  the  technical, 
economic,  and  political  needs  of  the  farmers  may 
be  fostered. 

If  we  once  acquire  this  broad  view  of  the 
rural  social  status,  the  most  natural  question 
in  the  world  is  :  Can  we  not  secure  both  the 
spirit  and  the  form  of  cooperation  among  these 
institutions,  so  that  each  may  understand  its  true 
province  and  appreciate  the  function  of  the 
others  ? 

The  method  of  securing  this  federation  of  effort 
is  not  easy  to  foresee.  It  can  be  determined  only 
by  trial.  It  must  be  worked  out  in  harmony 
with  varying  conditions.  Some  very  general 
plans  at  once  suggest  themselves  :  (1)  Let  the 
agricultural  college  in  each  State  talce  the  lead  in 
the  movement,  acting  not  so  much  as  an  organiza- 
tion as  a  clearing-house  and  a  go-between.  Let 
it  dii'ect  conferences  on  the  subject,  and  seek  to 
bring  all  who  are  interested  in  rural  affairs  into 
touch  and  sympatiiy.  (2)  Have  a  "  League  for 
Rui'al  Progress,"  made  up  of  representatives  from 
the  churches,  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  de- 
partments of  public  instruction,  the  farm  press, 
various  farmei's'  organizations,  etc.  (3)  Enlarge 
the  "  Hesperia  movement,"  which  now  seeks  to 
secure  cooperation  between  school  and  farmers' 
organization,  by  including  in  it  the  church. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  first  and  most 
important  step  in  bringing  about  a  federation  of 
rural  social  forces  is  to  educate  all  concerned  to 
the  desirability  of  such  a  federation — to  sow  the 
seeds  of  the  idea.  It  is  this  necessary  first  step 
that  has  been  attempted  in  Michigan  by  the 
Michigan  Political  Science  Association,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  secretary.  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Through  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  President  J.  L.  Snyder,  of 
the  Agricultural  College,  and  of  Prof.  C.  D. 
Smith,  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  association  and  of  the  insti- 
tutes was  held  at  the  Agricultural  College  on 
February  25-28,  1902.  The  first  half  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  economic, 
educational,  social,  and  church  problems  as  they 
bear  on  rural  life  ;  the  last  half  related  to  techni- 
cal farm  topics.  The  audience  was  composed  of 
several  hundred  of  Michigan's  most  intelligent 
farmers,  representing  nearly  all  the  agricultural 
counties  of  the  State,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling 
from  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Agricultural 
College.  Unfortunately,  only  a  few  country 
clergymen  or  rural  school  administi'ators  were 
present. 
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The  more  general  pliases  of  ediiration  as  re- 
lated to  rural  life  were  treated  by  rresident  J. 
L.  Snyder,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  under 
the  theme,  "  Economic  Value  of  Industrial  Kdu- 
cation,"  and  by  Trof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the 
I'^niversily  of  Michigan,  who  read  a  paper  enti- 
tled, "  The  Higher  Education  and  the  People." 
President  Snyder  showed  how  in  agriculture,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  forms  of  industry,  the  expert 
is  leading  the  progressive  movements.  Profes- 
sor Adams  dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of  having 
the  opportunities  of  a  higher  eilucation  open  to 
young  people  from  all  ranks  of  life,  argued  for 
the  value  to  society  that  comes  to  it  from  the 
presence  within  it  of  a  trained  man,  and  showed 
how  higher  education  may  cultivate  in  men  those 
tastes  and  qualities  that  are  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  commercialism. 

The  specific  problem  of  rural  schools  was  ably 
handled  in  a  powerful  address  by  the  Hon.  L.  D. 
Harvey,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Wisconsin.  Superintendent  Harvey  thinks  that 
the  small  school  of  from  five  to  twelve  pupils, 
and  its  certain  accompaniment,  the  poor  teacher, 
is  the  greatest  evil  iu  rural  school  life.  He 
advocated  consolidation  of  districts  and  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  as  a  remedy  for  the  small  school  ; 
the  establishment  of  county  normal  training 
scliools  to  provide  competent  teachers  for  the 
rural  schools  ;  and  county  agricultural  schools, 
w-ith  courses  iu  farming  and  home- making,  for 
those  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  farm  life.  Superintendent  Harvey's 
address  was  particularly  telling,  since  the  things 
he  advocates,  though  new,  are  in  actual  opera- 
tion in  Wisconsin.  Prof.  Delos  Fall,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  of  Michigan,  followed 
with  a  strong  plea  for  the  creation  of  opportunities 
for  a  high -school  training  for  every  boy  and  girl 
in  Michigan,  especially  in  the  country. 

Economic  questions  were  comprised  in  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  forestry  question  by  Prof. 
Geo.  B.  Sudworth,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ;  the  Hon.  Chas.  W.  (jar- 
field  and  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Wildey,  of  the  Michi- 
gan Forestry  Commiscion  ;  and  Prof.  C.  A.  Davis, 
of  the  newly  established  department  of  forestry 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  also  in  addresses 
on  "The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Farmer,"  bv  Secretary  James  Wilson;  "  De- 
pendence  of  Agriculture  on  Transportation,"  by 
the  Hon.  E.  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  ;  and  •'  Dependence  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  Home  Market,"  by  Prof.  Edw. 
D.  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Secre- 
tary Wilson's  talk  was  largely  descriptive  of  the 
work  of  his  gi'eat  department.  Judge  Prouty's 
vigorous  arraignment  of  some  instances  of  modern 


railway  rate-making  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 
Professor  Jones,  in  a  brief  but  wonderfully  sug- 
gestive paper,  showed  how  the  establishment  of 
village  industries  would  not  only  build  up  the 
small  towns,  but  would  be  of  direct  value  to  the 
farmer  by  giving  him  a  better  home  market. 

A  sociological  phase  of  rural  life  was  discussed 
by  Prof.  Chas.  II.  Cooley,  of  the  University  of 
Alichigan,  in  "Some  Notes  on  the  Shifting  of 
Rural  Population  in  Southern  Michigan."  The 
movement  here  has  been  mostly  away  from  the 
farm.  Hut  Dr.  Cooley  thinks  that  in  the  country, 
as  a  whole,  this  rush  to  the  cities  is  slowing  up. 

"The  Needs  and  Possibilities  of  Organization 
Among  Farmers"  weie  vividly  shown  by  the 
Hon.  George  B.  Horton,  master  of  the  State 
Grange  ;  while  the  Hon.  George  C.  Creelman, 
Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes  for  Ontario, 
described  the  magnificent  work  Canada  is  doing 
for  her  farmers  by  organization.  Dr.  Graham 
Taylor,  of  Chicago  Commons,  completely  captured 
the  audience  by  his  vigorous  presentation  of  tlie 
possibilities  of  "The  Church  as  a  Center  of 
Rural  Organization."  He  wants  the  country 
church  to  become  a  social  service  church,  and 
the  country  pastor  to  interest  himself  in  every 
movement  that  concerns  farmers. 

On  the  whole,  this  meeting  was  a  success. 
The  idea  back  of  it  seemed  to  be  accepted  by  the 
audience  as  worth  while,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  requesting  the  officials  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  the  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  to  provide  plans  for  simi- 
lar conferences.  State  and  local,  in  the  future. 
Greetings  were  received  and  acknowledged  from 
the  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement. 
The  results  of  the  meeting  are  a  ti'ibute  to  Dr. 
Adams's  sagacity  as  well  as  to  bis  ready  interest 
in  constructive  work. 

Doubtless  one  thing  that  contributed  material- 
ly to  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  tlie  large 
number  of  farmers  present.  In  gatherings  of 
this  sort,  with  some  kind  of  social  progress  as  an 
ideal,  there  is  very  apt  to  be  a  lack  of  interest 
and  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  people  most 
vitallv  concerned.  If  there  is  anvthing  the  aver- 
age  farmer  resents,  it  is  the  advice  sometimes 
offered  him  by  assemblages  of  professional  people 
who  try  to  coach  him  about  how  he  shall  be  "  re- 
generated." Any  adequate  movement  to  federate 
rural  social  forces  must  succeed  in  arousing  the 
active  interest  of  intelligent  farmers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  meeting  just  described 
is  tlie  first  of  its  kind.  But  it  is  certainly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  idea  upon  which  it  was  based  will 
at  least  be  perpetuated  in  many  similar  meetings, 
even  if  there  does  not  result  a  definite  federation 
of  rural  social  forces. 


THE   ANGLO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE   FROM   THE 
JAPANESE   POINT   OF  VIEW. 


BY  T.   lYENAGA. 


''T^HE  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
A  Japan,  signed  at  London,  on  January  30, 
1902,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  inter- 
national instrument  touching  far  Eastern  affairs 
since  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki.  It  is  fraught 
with  weighty  consequences.  Its  real  significance 
will  only  reveal  itself  as  time  unfolds.  This  much 
is,  however,  certain,  that  the  treaty  has  at  last 
dispersed  the  cloud  that  hung  for  some  time  in 
the  political  horizon  of  the  far  East.  It  not  only 
gives  defiiniteness  to  the  aims  and  conduct  of  the 
contracting  parties,  but  also  affords  the  key  ac- 
cording to  which  the  other  powers  can  be  attuned. 

Here  I  propose  to  write  on  the  genesis  of  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  its  import,  its  effects  on 
the  two  contracting  parties  and  other  powers,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  situation  in  the  far  East.* 

Lord  Lansdowne  tells  us  that  "  this  agreement 
maybe  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years 
in  the  far  East,  and  of  the  part  taken  by  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  in  dealing  with  them."  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
agreement,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
genesis  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  goes  back 
further  than  two  years,  even  to  the  time  of  the 
Chino-Japanese  War.  Not  only  did  that  great 
event  produce  immediate  disastrous  effects  upon 
the  vanquished  nation  ;  but,  by  laying  bare  her 
deplorable  weakness,  and  by  thus  inciting  the 
cupidity  of  the  foreign  powers,  it  brought  a  thou- 
sand woes  upon  China  thereafter.  Henceforth 
the  far  East  became  the  focus  of  attention  of  the 
European  land  grabbers  and  despoilers  of  other 
nations.  And  thus  was  inaugurated  that  scramble 
for  territory,  that  battle  for  contracts  and  con- 
cessions in  China,  which  has  raged  during  the 
last  six  years,  and  is  still  going  on,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  it  is  stopped  by  an  effective  force  that 
can  withstand  it. 

In  order  to  realize  the  position  of  England  and 
Japan  before  the  formation  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,  let  us  review  briefly  the  situation  in 
the  far  East  after  the  Chino-Japanese  War.  The 
war  and  the  new  triple  alliance  (Russia,  France, 
and  Germany),  which  drove  Japan  out  of  the 
Asiatic    mainland,    revolutionized    the    political 


*  The  full  text  of  the  agreement  appears  on  page  462,  fol- 
lowing.  For  expressions  of  English  opinion,  see  pages  484-86. 


chessboard  in  the  far  East ;  the  men  changed 
sides.  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  who.  be- 
fore the  war,  had  been  more  friendly  than  Eng- 
land, now  stood  opposed  to  Japan.  As  to  England, 
when  she  saw  the  helpless  decrepitude  of  China, 
whom  she  had  heretofore  imagined  to  be  her  nat- 
ural ally,  a  bulwark  against,  the  advance  of 
Russia,  she  frankly  turned  her  back  upon  her 
old  friend,  and  came  to  view  with  favor  the  vic- 
tor of  the  Yalu.  No  sooner  liad  the  Japanese 
cannon  stopped  their  thundering  in  China  than 
there  was  heard  the  voice  of  an  English  observer, 
Mr.  Henry  Norman  :  <'  A  force  made  up  half  of 
coolies,  half  of  uncontrollable  savages,  insulters 
of  foreigners,  plunderers  of  peasantry,  murderers 
of  missionaries,  is  not  the  kind  of  army  with 
which  Englishmen  should  desire  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder,"  and  the  sooner  we  learn  to  look  for 
our  Eastern  alliance  elsewhere  than  in  China  the 
better."  The  prophet,  however,  preached  in  the 
desert.  England  had  yet  no  ears  to  hearken  to 
such  a  message.  Neither  did  she  join  the  new 
coalition  against  Japan,  nor  did  she  support  the 
affronted  nation.  She  was  pleased  to  taste  the 
sweetness  of  sublime  isolation.  As  the  result  of 
her  vacillating  policy,  from  the  first  seat  in  the 
council-board  of  nations  in  Asia,  which  her  pre- 
dominating political  and  commercial  interests 
entitled  her  to  keep,  England  relegated  herself 
to  an  inferior  place,  and  thereaftex*  whatever  she 
proposed  to  the  Chinese  court  was  almost  sure  to 
be  frustrated  by  the  counter  schemes  of  Russia 
and  France. 

The  first  place  England  vacated  Russia  came 
to  occupy,  And  henceforth  she  poses  as  the  pro- 
tector of  China  as  well  as  the  dispenser  of  bene- 
ficiary gifts  to  the  lords  who  gather  round  her 
to  court  her  favors.  The  Cassini  Convention, 
the  Chinese  loan,  and  the  French  frontier  treaty 
were  the  first  fruits  reaped  by  the  two  members 
of  the  new  alliance.  The  German  seizure  of 
Kiao-chau  as  a  reparation  for  the  murder  of  two 
missionaries  showed  that  the  third  member  of 
the  triple  alliance  in  the  far  East  had  not  joined 
it  in  vain.  Then  followed,  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence the  occupation  by  Russia  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Talien-wan,  and  the  lease  of  Kwang-chou 
Bay. to  France.  Meanwhile  to  these  political  and 
territorial  advantages  were  coupled  certain  eco- 
nomic concessions.      The  proposals  to  build  vari- 
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ous  lines  of  railway,  with  tho  accompaniments  of 
mining  and  other  industrial  privileges,  were 
granted  to  the  different  powers.  Tiirouglioiit 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
these  spiders  contrived  to  weave  their  iron  webs 
to  entrap  their  prey.  In  the  meantime  was  lM)rn 
that  significant  term,  "spheres  of  interest,"  or 
"spheres  of  influence."  In  the  north,  Mon- 
golia, Manchuria,  and  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Hoang-IIo  were,  accortling  to  the  Russian  arith- 
metic, said  to  belong  to  the  Hu.ssian  *'  sphere  of 
influence  ;  "  in  the  south,  the  province  of  Kwang- 
si,  and  a  part  of  Yunnan  and  of  Kwangtung,  were 
claimed  by  the  French  ;  the  German  province  of 
Shangtunghad  the  first  honor  of  initiation  in  the 
nomenclature  of  "  spheres  of  influence." 

What  did  these  "spheres  of  influence,"  these 
railway,  mining  and  industrial  concessions,  with 
these  territorial  footholds,  portend  ?  Is  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  China  to  be  maintained,  or  is 
she  to  be  dismembered  ?  Is  it  our  interest  to 
join  in  this  scramble  for  territory,  or  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  of  China  ?  These  must  have  been 
the  constant  and  urgent  questions  appealing  to 
the  statesmen  of  England  and  Japan.  England 
seemed  at  first  to  have  determined  to  stand  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  slattis  quo  in  China.  She 
was  once  loud  in  her  speech  on  the  "  open  door'' 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  China. 
It  was  once  declared  in  the  address  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  throne,  "  that  it  was  of  vital 
importance  for  the  commerce  and  influence  of 
Great  Britain  that  the  independence  of  China 
should  be  respected."  It  was  uttered  from  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Michael  Ilicks- Beach,  that  "the 
British  Government  was  absolutelv  determined  at 
any  cost,  even  at  the  risk  of  war,  that  the  'open 
door  '  in  China  should  not  be  closed."  But  when 
England  saw  the  audacious  proceedings  of  her 
sisters,  carrying  off  piecemeal  the  pearls  and 
jewels  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  she  became 
a  little  suspicious  of  the  wisdom  of  her  position 
as  a  mere  declaimer,  and  finally  became  con- 
vinced that,  after  all,  the  position  of  the  German 
Count  von  Biilow,  as  expressed  in  his  declaration 
before  the  Reichstag,  was  wiser. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  partition  of  China. 
Snch  a  partition  will  not  be  brought  about  by  us,  at  any 
rate.  All  we  have  done  is  to  provide  tliat,  come  what 
may,  we  ourselves  shall  not  go  emptj'-handed.  The 
traveler  cannot  decide  when  the  train  is  to  start,  but 
he  can  make  sure  not  to  miss  it  when  it  starts.  The 
devil  takes  the  hindmost. 

England's  conversion  brought  her  "Wei-hai- 
wei,  with  Kowloon,  opposite  Hongkong,  and  the 
demarcation  of  her  "sphere  of  influence"  in  the 
vast  and  fertile  basin  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 
Henceforth  "  our  Yang-tse  "  has  become  in  the 


Englisli  press   about  as  truly  a  substantive  as 
"  our  India." 

Japan,  determined  from  the  first  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  China,  also  conde- 
scended to  mark  her  "sphere  of  influence"  in 
Fukien. 

All  these  developments  show  the  wavering 
attitude  of  England  and  Japan  during  the  years 
prior  to  the  Boxer  movement.  On  the  minds  of 
English  and  Jai)anese  statesmen  seems  to  have 
been  dawning  the  conviction  that,  unless  some 
effective  means  could  be  devised,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  stem  the  tide  of  European  aggres- 
sion in  Cliina.  England  and  Japan,  divided, 
each  experienced  the  difficulty  of  holding  even 
its  own  position,  still  more  of  resisting  the  strong 
combination  of  Russia  and  France,  often  assisted 
by  Germany.  England  had  tried  the  experi- 
ment by  the  Anglo-German  Convention  and  the 
Anglo- Russian  Agreement.  But  that  she  was 
losing  daily  her  influence  in  the  council-board  of 
Asia  was  manifest  to  every  observer.  From 
Mr.  Henry  Norman  to  Lord  Beresford,  those 
who  had  impartially  observed  the  political  situa- 
tion in  the  far  East  were  loud  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  the  weakness  of  the  English  Asiatic  pol- 
icy. From  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
corporations  in  Chinese  and  other  adjoining  sea- 
ports was  echoed  the  same  voice.  This  loss  of 
English  prestige  was  also  seen  in  the  near  East, 
especially  in  Persia,  where  the  Shah  had  fallen 
in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  Russian  minister.  And 
all  this  loss  of  political  influence  was  the  out- 
come of  the  glorious  English  policy  of  splendid 
isolation. 

As  to  Japan,  her  whole  diplomatic  history,  from 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki  to  that 
of  the  present  Anglo  -  Japanese  agreement,  is 
the  history  of  humiliation  and  condescension. 
Through  diplomacy,  she  was  shorn  of  the  best 
fruits  of  her  victory  over  China.  From  Port 
Arthur,  "Wei-hai-wei,  and  Liao-tung  Peninsula, 
on  which  she  had  shed  so  ungrudgingly  the  sa- 
cred blood  of  her  sons,  she  was  elbowed  out  ;  in 
Korea,  for  whose  independence  and  regeneration 
Japan  fought,  she  found  her  influence  soon  wan- 
ing, and  only  "saved  her  face"  by  the  compi'o- 
mise  with  Russia  in  the  Russo-Japanese  Conven- 
tion of  1896.  Not  only  was  she  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  these  injustices,  but  she  was  not  able 
to  raise  one  protest  against  those  transactions 
which  snatched  from  China  Port  Arthur,  Kiao- 
chau,  and  other  possessions,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  Japan  that  had  scarcely  winked  since  the  bat- 
tles of  Kin  chow,  Port  Arthur,  and  the  Yalu. 

These  diplomatic  experiences  were  sufficient  to 
prove  to  the  respective  governments  of  England 
and  Japan,  that  only  a  strong  combination  could 
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uphold  their  policy  and  safeguard  their  interests. 
To  cut  short,  tlien  came  the  lioxer  outbreak,  and 
the  Peking  siege,  an^l  lastly  tlu;  council  of  nations, 
to  settle  the  results.  The  last  was  finally  patched 
up  in  the  protocol  of  peace  signed  on  Septenil)er 
7,  moi.  We  learn  from  Lord  Lansdowne  that 
"  throughout  the  troubles  and  complications  .  .  . 
the  two  powers  have  been  in  close  and  uninter- 
rupted communication,  and  have  been  actuated 
by  similar  views."  and  that  "  from  the  discovery 
that  their  far  Eastern  policy  was  identical,  it  has 
resulted  ...  in  an  international  contract  of 
binding  validity."  Whether  the  merit  of  the 
"  discovery  "  of  the  identity  of  their  far  Eastern 
policy  is  properly  due  to  the  present  respective 
governments  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and 
Viscount  Katsura,  or  who  were  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  this  alliance,  it  is  immaterial  to  inquire. 
The  great  national  forces  of  the  island  empires  of 
the  West  and  East,  working  steadily  since  the 
Chino- Japanese  War  toward  the  same  object, 
brought  to  consummation  this  happy  issue. 

The  object  of  the  treaty  is  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire  and  that  of  Korea,  to  secure  "equal 
opportunities  in  those  countries  for  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  all  nations"  ;  and  to  safeguard 
"general  peace  in  the  extreme  East."  This  is 
the  most  explicit  enunciation  of  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Japan.  Their  policy,  which 
showed  on  some  occasions  the  marks  of  vacilla- 
tion, is  now  settled.  The  historical  develop, 
ment  in  the  far  East  since  the  Chiiio-Japanese 
War  has  taught  the  two  nations  the  old  lesson, 
"  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

Fi'om  the  historical  view  of  the  genesis  of  the 
new  alliance  that  we  have  taken,  we  can  safely 
surmise  that  it  aims  at  no  particular  power,  that 
it  is  not  a  provocative  of  war,  but  rather  ' '  makes 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,"  that  its  purpose  is 
not  aggressive,  but  defensive.  That  the  treaty  is 
chiefly  directed  at  the  Manchurian  Convention, 
for  some  time  pending  between  Russia  and  China, 
thus  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  Russia,  is 
too  short-sighted  a  view  to  account  for  the  crea- 
tion of  so  momentous  a  contract  as  the  present 
treaty.  But  that  it  is  intended  to  thwart  the 
selfish  schemes  in  China  and  adjoining  regions  of 
some  European  powers  or  their  combination, 
whose  interests  are  of  a  different  nature  from 
those  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  there  is  no 
use  bf  denying.  As  the  interests  of  England  and 
Japan  are  chiefly  commercial,  there  is  no  fear  that 
they  w'ill  willingly  plunge  into  war,  which  would 
be  suicidal  to  their  interests.  "  But  nothing  is 
more  calculated  to  encourage,"  as  the  London 
T/mes  well  points  out.  "the  spirit  of  adventurous 
activity  which  sometimes  characterizes  Russian 


diplomacy,  and  to  tempt  it  into  enterprises  pro- 
ductive of  unlooked-for  complications,  than  the 
vacillation  and  want  of  settled  purpose  which  have 
of  late  years  too  frequently  marked  our  policy  in 
the  far  East."  The  Anglo- Japanese  agreement, 
setting  forth  the  definite  policy  of  the  two  powers, 
is  an  effective  answer  to  those  who  might  try  to 
spoliate  China  and  thus  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world.  As  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
agreement,  "  there  is  nothing  to  which  Russia  or 
any  other  power  can  reasonably  take  exception." 

Germany,  as  may  be  gauged  from  the  tone  of 
her  press,  seems  to  be  pleased  with  the  treaty,  for 
it  safeguards  her  commercial  interests,  which  ai'e 
making  rapid  strides  in  the  far  East.  Even 
France  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  treaty, 
for  it  gives  her  "an  excellent  excuse  for  declin- 
ing to  participate  in  any  enterprises  for  the  bene- 
fit of  her  ally,"  which  will  bring  down  upon  her 
the  wrath  of  England  and  Japan.  "  M.  Delcasse 
will  not  be  sorry  to  have  his  hands  strengthened 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace." 

But  among  the  powers  not  parties  to  the 
agreement,  the  one  who  will  benefit  by  it  the 
most  is  undoubtedly  the  United  States.  With- 
out the  responsibilities  laid  upon  her,  she  will 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  agree- 
ment. By  it  her  commercial  interest  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  which  is  so  rapidly  growing  that 
in  the  distant  future  it  may  outstrip  even  that  of 
England,  is  safeguarded  ;  the  peace  which  she 
is  so  anxious  to  maintain  in  the  far  East  is  likely 
to  be  secured,  the  possibility  of  foreign  compli- 
cations, which  might  arise  from  her  possessions 
on  the  Pacific,  is  greatly  lessened  from  the  fact 
that  as  such  a  complication  will  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  it  is 
likely  that  these  powers  will  endeavor  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  line  of  policy  which  has  been  enun- 
ciated over  and  over  by  the  United  States,  as  in 
Secretary  Hay's  circular  of  1900,  or  his  recent 
very  cogent  note,  touching  the  Manchurian  ques- 
tion, to  Russia  and  China.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  over  such  declarations  as  these  the 
Russians  and  French  had  been  laughing  in  their 
sleeves  and  whispering  :  "  Friends,  be  assured 
big  words  without  action  are  like  smoke  coming 
from  empty  cannon.  It  will  hit  nobody."  Indeed, 
the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  is  in  such  harmony  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  her  interest  involved  in  the  far  East 
is  so  great,  that  we  see  no  reason  why,  instead 
of  giving  a  vague,  indefinite  "  moral  support  "  to 
the  alliance,  the  United  States  should  not  frankly 
and  boldly  join  the  alliunce.  This  will  strengthen 
the  alliance,  and  give  an  almost  irresistible  im- 
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petus  to  tlio  cause  of  universal  peace.  Sucli  a 
proceediiif;,  it  may  bo  urged,  is  against  the  tra- 
ditional ])oIicy  of  the  Unit»>d  Stati'S,  Itut  it  must 
be  renioinbon'il  that  her  late  adoption  of  imperial 
policy  and  her  entrance  into  world  politics  as  an 
Asiatic  power  has  already  cut  the  (Jordian  knot 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  has  brought  her 
face  to  face  with  new  conditions  and  problems. 
Although  the  world  will  not  quite  agree  with 
the  Sutu)(hii/  Review  in  applying  the  strong  term 
'•contemptible"  to  the  action  of  the  United 
States,  yet,  we  fear  that  unless  she  shows  in 
some  ways  her  willingness  to  share  the  burdens 
commensurate  with  the  advantages  she  derives 
from  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement,  her  fame 
as  "the  nation  of  fair  dealing"  will  be  some- 
what impaired. 

As  to  the  bearinj]^of  the  Anglo  Japanese  Alli- 
ance upon  China,  its  importance  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  This,  however,  is  too  large  a  sub- 
ject to  warrant  its  discussion  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  nothing  can  be  more  welcome  to  the  tot- 
tering Celestial  Empire  than  to  have  the  two 
strongest  pillars  in  the  far  East  come  to  her  and 
say,  "  Here,  we  will  support  you.  In  the  mean- 
time rebuild  yourself  and  become  strong."  Given 
such  an  opportunity,  supported  and  aided  by  the 
best-intentioned  and  most  powerful  friends,  can 
China  regenerate  herself  ?  If  she  fails,  her  fate 
is  forever  sealed  ! 

The  effects  of  this  alliance  upon  the  contract- 
ing parties  are  so  obvious  that  they  neeil  scarcely 
to  be  mentioned.  With  the  fleets  of  the  two  na- 
tions combined,  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans, 
with  their  adjoining  seas,  are  safe  from  menace 
by  almost  any  combination  of  hostile  naval  forces. 
Russia,  isolated  on  the  Pacific  from  her  ally,  her 
communication  between  her  naval  bases  at  Vla- 
divostok and  Port  Arthur  in  danger  of  being 
easily  cut  oflf  at  any  moment,  can  no  longer  threaten 
China  or  Korea  from  the  sea.  On  the  strong  and 
disciplined  army  of  Japan,  backed  by  the  enor- 
mous resources  of  England,  China  and  Korea 
can  rely  with  security  for  the  defence  of  their 
countries.  With  such  an  effective  military  back- 
ing, the  council  of  the  British  and  Japanese  rep- 
resentatives at  the  courts  of  Peking  and  Seoul 
will  be  heeded  with  more  respect  than  hereto- 
fore. No  wonder  that  the  Chinese  officials,  with 
whom  force  is  the  strongest  argument,  exclaim, 
"to  British  prestige  in  the  far  East  has  been 
given  a  tremendous  advancement." 

From  the  favorable  comments  of  the  English 
press,  from  the  loud  cheers  with  which  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  greeted  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  his  diplomatic  success,  from  the  favorable 


view  taken  by  Lord  Rosebery,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  English  public  has  fully  real- 
ized the  importance  and  advantage  of  the  new 
situation.  We  are  told  that  the  general  public  of 
.Japan  has  received  the  alliance  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. Mr.  Komura.  the  present  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  a  man  of  ability,  discernment, 
and  of  much  diplomatic  experience,  a  son  of  Har- 
vard University,  ought  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  meritorious  service  in  diplomacy,  the  greatest 
diplomatic  triumph  since  the  Revision  Treaty  of 
Count  Mutsu. 

Leaving  the  treatment  of  the  effects  of  the 
treaty  on  England  to  English  writers,  from  a 
Japanese  standpoint  it  seems  that  the  agreement 
safeguards  Japan's  position  in  Korea,  it  greatly 
relieves  her  from  working  under  the  niglitmare 
of  a  European  coalition  against  her,  it  enhances 
her  advice  with  that  of  England  at  the  court  of 
Peking,  and  it  adds  to  the  weight  of  whatever 
Japan  may  undertake  to  do  in  foreign  relations. 
With  the  magnitude  of  her  interests  thus  safe- 
guarded, naturally  follows  the  gravity  of  Japan's 
responsibilities.  As  she  has  allied  herself  with 
a  world  i)Ower,  Japan  can  no  longer  consider  her 
sphere  of  action  limited  to  the  narrow  far  East. 
Although  the  treaty  lays  no  claim  on  Japan's 
responsibilities  in  case  of  England's  complica- 
tions in  the  affairs  of  Europe  or  of  other  parts  of 
the  world  besides  the  far  East,  as  these  com- 
plications are  sure  .to  react  upon  far  Eastern 
affairs,  Japan  cannot  shut  her  eyes  to  English 
complications  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Es- 
pecially will  this  be  the  case  in  Asiatic  affairs. 
Japan  had  hitherto  not  much  interest  in  the  re- 
gions commonly  called  the  near  East.  Hence- 
forth she  may  find  it  expedient,  perhaps  necessary, 
to  enter  into  international  relations  with  Persia 
and  Turkey,  and  to  survey  the  diplomatic  field  in 
central  Asia.  Indeed,  England's  chance  of  con- 
fronting a  European  coalition  is  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  Japan  (for  the  latter  has  far  fewer 
would-be  enemies  than  the  former),  that  M.  Al- 
cide  Ebary  points  out  that  England  is  the  chief 
gainer  in  this  new  contract.  This  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Henry  Norman, 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  ("By  this  ti'eaty 
British  policy  would  in  future  be  tied  hard  and 
fast  to  the  wheels  of  Japanese  policy  1  "),  or  to 
that  of  the  Spectator,  which  sneeringly  remarks 
that  "  it  places  us  at  the  mercy  of  Japan." 

We  arg  only  glad  that  one  signal  step  has  been 
taken  toward  the  solution  of  the  Chinese  problem, 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  far  East,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
civilization. 


TEXT   OF  THE   ANGLO -JAPANESE   AGREEMENT. 

AGREEMENT    BETWEEN   GREAT    BRITAIN   AN^D   JAPAN, 
SIGNED   AT   LONDON,   JANUARY    30T11,    1902. 


THE  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  and  general  peace  in  tlie 
extreme  East,  being,  moreover,  specially  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  the  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Empire  of  China  and  tlie 
Empire  of  Korea,  and  in  securing  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  those  countries  for  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  all  nations,  hereby  agree   as  follows  : 

Article  I. — The  High  Contracting  Parties 
having  mutually  recognized  the  independence  of 
China  and  of  Korea,  declare  themselves  to  be  en- 
tirely uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive  tenden- 
cies in  either  country.  Having  in  view,  how- 
ever, their  special  interests,  of  which  those  of 
Great  Britain  relate  principally  to  China,  while 
Japan,  in  addition  to  the  interests  which  she 
possesses  in  Cliina,  is  interested  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree politically,  as  well  as  commercially  and 
industrially,  in  Korea,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  recognize  that  it  will  be  admissible  for 
either  of  them  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
indispensable  in  order  to  safeguard  those  inter- 
ests if  threatened  either  by  the  aggressive  action 
of  any  other  Power  or  by  disturbances  arising 
in  China  or  Korea,  and  necessitating  the  inter- 
vention of  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  its  subjects. 

Article  II. — If  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan, 
in  the  defence  of  their  respective  interests  as 
above  described,  should  become  involved  in  war 
with  another  Power,  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party  will  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  use  its 
efforts  to  prevent  other  Powers  from  joining  in 
hostilities  against  its  ally. 

Article  III,— If  in  the  above  event  any  other 


Power  or  Powers  sliould  join  in  hostilities  against 
that  ally  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  will 
come  to  its  assistance  and  will  conduct  the  war 
in  common,  and  make  peace  in  mutual  agreement 
with  it. 

Article  IV. — The  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  that  neither  of  them  will,  without  consult- 
ing the  other,  enter  into  separate  arrangements 
with  another  Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  in- 
terests above  described. 

Article  V. — Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
either  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  the  above-men- 
tioned interests  are  in  jeopardy,  the  two  govern- 
ments will  communicate  with  one  another  fully 
and  frankly.     . 

Article  VI. — The  present  Agreement  shall 
come  into  effect  immediately  after  the  date  of  its 
signature,  and  remain  in  force  for  five  years  from 
that  date. 

In  case  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties sliould  have  notified  twelve  months  before 
the  expiration  of  the  said  five  years  the  intention 
of  terminating  it,  it  shall  remain  binding  until 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day  on  which 
either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have 
denounced  it.  But  if,  when  the  date  fixed  for  its 
expiration  arrives,  either  ally  is  actually  engaged 
in  war,  the  alliance  shall,  i2)so  facto,  continue 
until  peace  is  concluded. 

In  faith  whereof  the  Undersigned,  duly  au- 
thorized by  their  respective  Governments,  have 
signed  this  agreement,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  London,  the  30th  Janu- 
ary, 1902. 


(L.S.) 
(L.S.) 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 


Lansdowne. 
Hayashi. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR  NEW  ARMY. 

THK  April  Atlantic  Mantlih/  opens  witli  an 
excellent  article  on  "The  New  Army  of 
the  United  States,"  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Villaid.  He 
sketches  rapidly  the  history  of  our  army  up  to 
the  past  two  years,  which  have  producetl  a  new 
military  organization  under  the  effective  reforms 
of  Secretary  Root  and  President  Roosevelt. 
Secretary  Root's  main  reforms  went  straight  to 
the  root  of  the  evils  from  which  the  army  has 
suffered, — tlie  establishment  of  a  system  of 
higher  education,  together  with  a  general  staff 
and  the  principle  of  an  interchangeable  line  staff. 
It  was  President  Roosevelt  wiio  lirmly  and  final- 
ly established  tlie  merit  rule  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. He  simply  posted  a  notice  that  every  oflicer 
using  patronage  to  obtain  advancement  or  com- 
fortable details  away  from  his  regiment  would  be 
placed  upon  the  department's  blacklist,  and  the 
thing  was  done.  Mr.  Villard  shows  how  much 
courage  this  action  took,  liowevor  simple  was  the 
method  employed,  and  what  a  crying  need  there 
was  for  ending  the  interference  of  politics  and 
social  influence  in  army  promotions. 

THE    EDUCATION    OF    OUR    ARMY. 

Secretary  Root  has  adopted  the  European 
theory  that  the  officers  of  the  army  s'liould  be  as 
trained  and  professionally  instructed  up  to  the 
day  of  their  retirement  as  if  they  were  going  to 
a  university.  This  was  especially  needed  after 
the  war  with  Spain,  when  more  than  33  per 
cent,  of  the  officers  were  men  who  have  come 
into  the  service  in  the  last  three  years  from  the 
ranks  of  civil  life  or  from  the  volunteers,  nine- 
tenths  of  them  without  professional  training. 
Secretary  Root's  system  of  instruction  specifically 
employs  for  the  training  of  officers  in  the  army 
the  following  schools  in  addition  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point : 

1.  At  each  military  post  an  officers'  school  for 
elementary  instruction  in  theory  and  practice. 

2.  Special  service  schools  : 

(a)  The  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

ib)  The  Engineer  School  of  Application, 
"Washington  Barracks,  D.  C. 

(c)  The  School  of  Submarine  Defence,  Fort 
Totten,  N.  Y. 

id)  The  School  of  Application  for  Cavalry 
and  Field  Artillery,  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

(e)  The  Army  Medical  School,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


GENERAL  MILES's  OFFICE  ABOLISHED THE  GENERAL 

STAFF. 

Congress  now  has  before  it  Secretary  Root's 
bill  for  the  general  staff,  which  is  inseparably 
connected  with  this  educational  system.  "The 
general  staff  will  be  the  goal  of  every  ambitious 
officer  in  the  service,  as  well  as  the  best  kiml  of 
a  training  school  for  the  future  generals  of  the 
army.  It  will  be  composed  of  a  chief  of  staff 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  a  major-gen- 
eral, a  brigadier-general,  four  colonels,  six  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, twelve  majors,  and  twelve  cap- 
tains, who  will  all  be  detailed  to  the  general  staff 
for  four  years,  and  then  return  to  their  perma- 
nent places  in  the  new  supply  department  or  in 
the  line,  wliere  they  must  serve  two  years  be- 
fore again  going  on  general  staff  duty.  Almost 
revolutionary  is  the  •  provision  abolishing  the 
position  of  commanding  general  on  the  retire- 
ment of  General  Miles,  thus  doing  away  with  an 
office  which  has  given  rise  to  endless  and  fre- 
quently disgraceful  quarreling  between  the  civ- 
ilian secretaries  and  the  senior  generals.  After 
General  Miles  leaves  the  active  list,  the  chief  of 
staff  will  be  selected  by  the  President,  to  serve 
during  the  latter's  term  of  office  ;  thus  insuring 
an  officer  who  will  not  only  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  commander-in-chief,  but  who  will  be  de  facto 
the  military  right  hand  of  the  President."  The 
functions  of  the  general  staff  will  be  similar 
to  those  exercised  in  like  European  bodies  ;  it 
will  be  not  only  the  brains,  but  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  service.  Its  members  will  prepare  plans 
for  the  national  defence,  and  will  have  before 
them  all  the  questions  affecting  the  welfare  and 
efficiency  of  the  army.  "  Had  such  a  body  ex- 
isted before  the  war  with  Spain,  there  would 
have  been  no  such  scandals  as  marked  our  con- 
duct of  the  military  hostilities.  Its  creation  by 
Congress  will  be  momentous,  for  it  will  put 
the  American  service  abreast  of  all  others,  and 
will  have  as  marked  an  effect  upon  the  future 
military  history  of  this  country  as  West  Point 
has  had  upon  that  of  the  last  hundred  years." 

AN    INTERCHANGEABLE    LINE    STAFF. 

Secretary  Root  has  been  urging  the  inter- 
changeable line  staff  sinco  1899,  and  Congress 
last  year  sanctioned  his  views.  According  to  the 
statute  of  February  2,  1901,  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs in  any  staff  department,  except  in  the  engi- 
neers and  medical  departments,  it  is  to  be  filled 
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by  the  detail  of  a  line  officer  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  after  which  he  is  to  return  to  the  line  for 
a  period  of  at  least  two  years  before  again  going 
on  staff  duty.  In  this  way  the  managers  and 
clerks  of  the  great  service  stores  will  be  kept  in 
touch  with  their  customers,  the  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers of  the  line,  and  the  large  number  of  officers 
will  be  trained  in  staff  work,  and  so  be  available 
for  service  with  volunteers  in  case  of  war. 

THE    quartermaster's,    COMMISSARY,    AND    PAY 
DEPARTMENTS    COXSOLIUATED. 

One  of  Secretary  Root's  most  daring  proposals 
is  the  consolidation  of  the  supply  departments 
into  one  great  business  organization.  There  is  no 
such  many-headed  organization  of  tlie  navy,  nor 
any  such  cumbersome  and  dangerous  division  of 
duties  in  any  well- managed  private  business.  So 
far  the  officers  of  the  department  involved  have 
not  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  scheme  of  consolida- 
tion. Mr.  V'illard  thinks  it  uncertain  whether 
political  influence  will  defeat  this  plan. 

Mr.  Yillard  tells  of  a  number  of  minor  mat- 
ters which  the  strong  arid  intelligent  mind  of 
Secretary  Root  has  taken  in  hand.  One  plan  for 
modifying  the  existing  rule  of  promotion  by 
seniority  only  by  the  annual  selection  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  offices  for  advancement  over  the 
heads  of  others  less  industrious  or  less  capable, 
is  still  on  the  carpet.  A  bill  drawn  up  by  Sec- 
retary Root  is  now  before  Congress,  providing 
for  the  retirement  of  all  officers  who  have  served 
thirty-five  years  and  are  veterans  of  two  wars, 
with  the  next  higher  rank  to  the  one  tliey  held. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  officers 
concerned,  and  Mr.  Villard  thinks  this  would 
free  the  upper  grades  of  the  service  of  a  number 
of  faithful  but  now  worn-out  officers,  who  are 
too  old  and  too  conservative  to  be  of  the  best  use 
in  the  army.  Other  questions  before  the  secre- 
tary are  the  individual  training  of  the  recruit, 
and  the  question  of  proper  regimental  field  trans- 
portation. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    ARMY    EDUCATION. 

"  How  important  the  question  of  the  education 
of  the  new  army  is  a  glance  at  the  artillery  will 
show.  It  has  been  increased  about  150  per  cent, 
since  1898,  and  has  suffered  perhaps  more  in  the 
way  of  getting  green  and  untrained  officers  than 
the  other  branches  of  the  line.  It  is  organized 
under  an  entirely  new  system,  and  has  under  its 
charge  forts  and  guns  valued  at  ^60,000,000. 
The  technicai  training  of  the  artillery  officers  in 
the  handling  of  the  torpedoes  and  the  complicated 
electrical  machinery  and  cannon  which  go  to 
make  up  the  equipment  of  a  modern  fort  is  im- 
portant, but  by  no  means  as  essential  as  that  they 


should  learn  to  perform  their  peace  duties  as  well 
as  those  of  the  battlefield  with  that  fidelity,  de- 
votion, and  unvarying  honesty  in  the  smallest 
matters  which  they  pledged  by  the  acceptance  of 
their  commissions." 

THE    FUTURE    SIZE    OF    OUR    ARMY. 

"  The  future  disposition  and  size  of  the  army 
are  things  that  no  one  can  begin  to  foretell.  At 
present  Congress  has  fixed  a  minimum  of  59,131 
and  a  maximum  of  100,000  men.  On  Se[)tember 
25,  1901,  there  were  84,513  men  in  the  service, 
exclusive  of  5,000  native  troops  in  the  Philip- 
pines. By  a  singular  but  not  unprecedented  enact- 
ment, the  right  to  fix  the  size  between  the  two 
figures  set  by  Congress  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  President, — a  proceeding  certainly  never  con- 
templated by  the  founders  of  this  government  or 
by  those  who  drew  up  the  Constitution.  At  the 
present  day  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Philip- 
pines dictates  the  size  of  the  army,  and  there  are 
many  officers  who  still  believe  that  the  maximum 
allowed  must  be  raised  if  30,000  men  continue  to 
be  needed  in  the  archipelago.  Since  troops  can 
be  kept  in 'the  Philippines  for  only  two  or  three 
years,  they  feel  that  there  must  be  three  shifts, 
giving  each  regiment  six  years  at  home  out  of 
every  nine." 

OUR  OVERWORKED  PRESIDENT. 

IN  the  April  McClure's,  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens 
makes  a  vivid  picture  of  the  hardships  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates  in  his  day's 
work.  Mr.  Steff'ens  points  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  many  ways  like  the  head  of  a  great 
corporation,  with  76,000,000  stockholders,  and 
that  he  has  powers  and  responsibilities  commen- 
surate with  the  magnitude  of  this  business  con- 
cern. With  this  in  view,  Mr.  Steffens  thinks  a 
great  number  of  duties  the  President  is  called  on 
to  perform,  and  which  must  certainly  wear  him 
out,  are  utterly  trivial. 

"He  is  called  upon  to  settle  not  alone  the 
rows  among  his  important  agents,  but  also  the 
petty  squabbles  of  employees  no  better  than 
gang  foremen  and  section  bosses  ;  he  himself  ap- 
points all  sorts  of  menials,  ^investigating  and 
choosing  between  the  claims  of  applicants  for 
places  relatively  about  as  important  as  those  of 
janitors  and  mule-drivers.  He  receives  and  dis- 
tributes much  of  the  mail  of  his  subordinates, 
handling  some  of  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  act- 
ing upon  no  little  of  it.  Moreover,  this  man  thus 
burdened  is  required  by  custom  to  keep  open 
house  for  all  comers.  He  has  to  allow  his  idlest 
stockholders  to  enter  his  own  residence,  walk 
curiously  about  his  parlor ;  and  those  who  are 
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not  satisfied  may  go  into  the  room  wliere  ho  is 
talking  to  his  business  advisors,  spc^ak  to  hiin, 
shake  him  by  the  hand,  wliile  lie  is  bound  to 
listen  to  tlieir  troubles  and  congratulations  and 
express  sympathy  or  pleasure  with  them." 

MK.     ROOSEVKLt's    DAY's    W0«K. 

Mr.  Steffens  admits  that  if  any  man  could  go 
tlirough  the  grind  proscribed  by  modern  White 
House  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
his  head  clear  for  the  greatest  questions  pro- 
pounded to  any  jnan  on  the  globe.  President 
Roosevelt  is  the  man,  as  no  statesman  can  be 
found  witli  more  vigor  and  courage  than  he. 
"An  early  riser,  and  up  betimes,  ho  darts  into 
the  breakfast -roon;  with  a  cheerful  hail  to  those 
already  there,  some  of  his  family  and  a  visitor 
or  two.  The  visitors  are  confidential  friends, 
and  their  interests  are  his.  But  his  are  govern- 
ment and  politics.  In  other  words,  the  day's 
work  is  begun.  By  nine  he  is  in  his  office, 
where  he  and  Mr.  Uoorge  B.  Corlelyou,  the  sec- 
retary to  the  President,  are  to  have  a  quiet  hour 
forecasting  and  planning  the  business  before 
them.  Mr.  Cortelyou  shows  him  the  list  of  his 
appointments  ;  the  notes  of  bills,  orders,  and  re- 
ports to  come  up,  and  such  mail  as  he  has  to 
see.  The  President  has  to  hurry,  because,  as  an 
exception  (which  occurs  nearly  every  day)  an 
appointment  has  been  made  before  10  o'clock,  at 
9:45  ;  and  it  is  9:30  now." 

"  It  is  preposterous.  Ex-Senator  "W.  E.  Chand- 
ler, who  uttered  a  protest  in  a  Washington  news- 
paper, said  :  '  The  evil  is  a  serious  one,  and  can- 
not much  longer  be  endured.  It  is  injuring  the 
public  service  by  preventing  the  President  from 
giving  enough  attention  to  large  public  questions. 
It  is  shortening  the  lives  of  the  Presidents.  Un- 
less a  remedy  is  applied,  few  Presidents  will  go 
through  one  term,  and  come  out  with  health 
sufficient  to  allow  the  remainder  of  life  to  be  en- 
joyable ;  no  one  will  thus  go  through  two  terms. '  " 

Mr.  Steflfens  proceeds  to  describe  the  motley 
horde  of  callers  that  besiege  the  President  until 
1:30,  many  of  them  with  no  more  important  busi- 
ness than  to  shake  hands,  but  most  of  them  with 
an  axe  to  grind  and  a  Congressman  to  introduce 
them. 

At  3  o'clock  the  President  takes  a  horseback 
ride, — he  found  he  could  not  take  walks  without 
being  joined  by  some  one  who  insists  on  talking 
politics  or  business.  When  he  comes  back  it  is 
more  mail  with  the  secretary,  signing  of  com- 
missions, and  receiving  of  reports. 

"The  evening  was  spent  talking  politics  and 
State  policies  with  an  editor,  two  Senators,  and 
a  well-known  public  man,  all  interested  with  him 
in  politics.      Toward  the  end  of   the  session  the 


late  evening  will  proba})ly  be  devoted  to  signing  or 
vetoing  bills.  That  was  llui  time  President  Clove- 
land  and  President  McKinloy  gave  to  such  work, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  often  stole  time  for  strictly 
governmental  business  in  the  early  inornings. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    AHUSE. 

President  Washington,  witli  the  highly  devel- 
oped sense  of  the  dignity  of  iiis  office,  and  of  the 
uses  which  sentiments  of  deference  toward  the 
Chief  Magistrate  might  have  in  the  democracy, 
received  only  people  who  had  business  with  him, 
or  were  his  social  or  personal  friends,  and  at 
public  functions  he  stood  with  one  hand  on  his 
sword-hilt,  the  other  behind  his  back.  His 
methods  were  followed  until  Andrew  Jackson 
swept  them  all  away  and  opened  his  house  to 
everybody.  But  in  Jackson's  time  it  was  a  seri- 
ous matter  to  get  to  Washington  from  Indiana  or 
Georgia,  or  even  from  New  York,  and  those  who 
came  to  the  capital  to  see  the  President  usually 
had  some  motive  stronger  than  curiosity.  The 
Civil  War  increased  vastly  business  of  all  kinds 
at  the  White  House,  and  afterward  the  volume 
did  not  lessen,  and  the  open -house  policy  of  Jack- 
son became  more  and  more  ridiculous.  ' '  General 
Grant's  hand  was  shaken  till  it  swelled.  '  He 
did  not  know  how  to  shake  hands,'  a  Senator  ex- 
plained to  me.  '  A  President  must  learn  to  rush 
up,  seize  and  grasp  the  other  man's  hand.  He 
should  never  let  the  other  man  get  the  first  grip 
and  squeeze  him.'  What  an  art  for  a  President 
to  have  to  learn." 

THE    PUBLIC    INTEREST    AS    WELL    AS    THE    PRESI- 
DENT   SUFFERS. 

Mr.  Steffens  points  out  that  it  is  not  only 
President  Roosevelt  that  suffers,  but  that  the 
interests  of  the  people  lose  more  than  the  man 
who  happens  to  be  their  Chief  Magistrate.  One- 
third  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  working  day  of  ten 
hours  is  given  to  business  worse  than  trivial. 
Moreover,  this  third  is  the  best  part  of  the  day, 
from  10  to  2. 

"  There  must  be  some  remedy  for  the  evil,  and 
Washington  is  beginning  to  take  the  matter  up 
seriously.  A  bill  was  introduced  this  session  to 
provide  a  separate  building  for  the  executive  offi- 
cers and  the  President  and  his  staff,  which  has 
increased  from  one  secretary,  two  doormen,  two 
furnace-keepers,  and  a  watchman,  to  one  secre- 
tary, two  assistant  secretaries,  nine  clerks,  six 
messengers,  five  ushers  regularly  employed,  and 
eleven  clerks  and  six  messengers  loaned  to  the 
White  House  by  departments.  It  keeps  one  man 
and  four  clerks  busy  handling  social  invitations. 
The  mail  amounts  to  1,000  or  1.200  letters  a  day. 
The  executive  building  would  relieve  the  Prssi- 
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(lent  and  his  family  of  the  inconvenience  and  the 
indignity  of  living  'over  the  shop';  it  might 
spare  tliem  the  visits  of  sightseers  ;  there  would 
be  more  room  for  home  and  social  functions  and 
for  business,  too  ;  and  the  President  could  got 
some  fresh  air  and  exercise  passing  between  his 
house  and  office.  The  separation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's home  from  his  office  seems  to  be  inevitable, 
but  it  will  not  entirely  solve  the  problem.  Much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

"Senator  Chandler  suggests  an  assistant  Presi- 
dent, but  that  is  coming  gradually  in  the  grow- 
ing functions  of  the  secretary  to  the  President. 
Formerly  called  the  private  secretary,  this  official 
has  always  had  much  of  the  President's  work  to 
do,  and  some  of  his  power  ;  but  the  personalities 
of  some  of  the  recent  secretaries,  especially  John 
Hay  and  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  have  enlarged  the 
scope  and  importance  of  the  position,  till  now,  un- 
der Mr.  Cortelyou,  we  hear  it  spoken  of  as  '  tanta- 
mount to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.'  Mr.  Cortelyou 
certainly  performs  a  vast  amount  of  important 
and  delicate  service,  so  that  he  is  more  truly  as- 
sistant to  the  President  than  a  mere  secretary. 
He  has  attacked  the  problem  of  an  impossible 
amount  of  business  for  one  man,  and  has  reduced 
the  mail  that  goes  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  personally  to 
about  one  one-hundredth  of.  the  whole.  A  large 
part  of  it  is  forwarded  to  departments  without 
executive  acknowledgment  or  even  a  record  be- 
ing taken  of  its  receipt.  The  secretary  himself 
conducts  most  of  the  correspondence,  and  the 
older  Congressmen  will  tell  you  that  they  would 
rather  put  their  business  into  the  hands  of  the 
deliberate,  painstaking,  tactful  secretary  than  in 
those  of  the  overworked  and  hurried  President." 

MR.    ROOSEVELT    CAN    CHANGE    IT. 

Mr.  Steffens  thinks  that  the  one  way  to  have 
the  abuse  done  away  with  is  for  President  Roose- 
velt to  put  his  foot  down  and  make  a  rule  of 
closed  doors.  No  one  could  accuse  him  of  being 
weak  or  lazy,  and  when  the  politicians  and  sight- 
seers and  bridal  couples  and  committees  of  mer- 
chants complain,  the  people  will  uphold  him. 
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SIR  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH. 

HE  controller  of  the  most  vast  sums  of 
money  any  empire  ever  drew  within  its 
coffers " — so  Mr.  James  Baker,  writing  in  the 
Leisure  Hour,  describes  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 
It  appears  from  this  admiring  sketch  that  Sir 
Michael  is  now  the  oldest  member  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  having  sat  continuously  for  thirty- 
eight  years.  He  confesses  to  his  interviewer 
that  his  term  of  office  as  1  risli  seci'etary  in  1 885-86 
imposed  on  him  a  heavier  personal  strain  than 


his  recent  war  budgets,  adding,  "The  strain 
now  is  more  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain." 

With  a  sardonic  hit  at  England's  public  schools 
and  uniTersities,  Sir  ^lichael  dares  to  say  of  his 
life  at  Eton  and  Oxford  that  he  is  a  "self-edu- 
cated man."  He  made  up  for  deficiencies  in  the 
home  country  by  wide  travel  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Certain  guarded  utterances  of  Sir  Michael  to 
his  interviewer  may  be  quoted  here  : 

"When  I  ventured  to  hope  that  our  trade 
might,  in  spite  of  all  the  scientifically-organized 
foreign  attacks  upon  it,  still  increase,  by  reason 
of  the  development  of  our  colonies  and  new  open- 
ings, such  as  we  have  had  in  Egypt,  Africa,  etc., 
he  remarked,  '  that  our  colonies  were  not  now 
developing  at  the  rate  they  had  been  ;  that  some 
most  remarkable  facts  had  come  out  in  the  Aus- 
tralian census.  The  Victorian  population,  for 
example,  was  not  increasing ;  but  as  regards  our 
holding  our  own  in  the  colonies  or  against  foreign 
competition,  we  were  doing  that.'  " 

But  with  a  preferential  tariff  Sir  Michael  will 
have  nothing  to  do. 

"  '  A  preferential  tariff  must  do  harm,  for  raw 
material  must  be  taxed,  and  that  would  injure  our 
own  people, '  was  his  emphatic  statement  ;  and  in 
talking  of  the  tremendous  developments  in  Africa, 
North  and  South,  and  elsewhere,  of  the  English 
people  during  the  last  few  years,  he  uttered  the 
warning  words  '  that  we  might  be  going  too  fast ; 
already  we  have  on  our  hands  as  much  as  we  can 


manage. 


On  comparing  educational  with  military  ex- 
penditure the  interviewer  was  promptly  met  with 
the  remark  : 

"  Expenditure  on  the  navy  was  most  necessary; 
in  fact,  vital.  The  freedom  of  the  country  stood 
first  ;  without  that  being  assured,  all  else  was 
useless.  Expenditure  on  education  was  neces- 
sary, but  it  could  not  be  placed  before  the  safety 
of  the  country." 

On  foreign  relations.  Sir  Michael  allowed  him- 
self only  one  observation  : 

' '  I  ventured  to  refer  to  the  present  seething 
effervescence  and  trouble  in  Russia  ;  but  Sir 
Michael  thought  that  the  powers  that  be  in  that 
mighty  country  were  too  well  organized  to  per- 
mit any  serious  break-up  of  the  official  autocracy 
reigning  there  ;  in  fact,  recent  developments 
seem  to  suggest  that  a  country  nearer  our  own 
shores  had  more  cause  to  dread  eruption  and  dis- 
organization than  Russia." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  believes  in 
the  domestic  as  well  as  the  literary  education  of 
womfen  ;  and  is  having  his  daughters  taught 
cookery,  "that  they  might  influence  those  among 
whom  they  lived." 
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GERMANY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

RECENT  occurrences  have  given  rise  to  an 
extraordinary  aiDount  of  speculation  in 
this  country  concerning  Germany's  attitude 
toward  all  things  American.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  an  unbiased  review  of  the  developments  of 
the  past  few  years  in  German  policy  should  V)e 
helpful.  Such  a  survey  is  furnished  in  an  arti- 
cle contributed  to  the  North  American  Review 
for  March  by  Mr.  Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  who 
was  for  seven  years  the  chief  correspondent  in 
Berlin  for  the  Associated  Press.  Looking  back 
four  years,  this  writer  says  : 

"When  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out,  in  the 
spring  of  1898,  the  German  people  violently,  and 
almost  altogether  for  sentimental  reasons,  sided 
with  Spain  ;  indeed,  until  the  close  of  that  war, 
the  torrent. of  popular  abuse  of  the  United  States 
flowed  as  fiercely  and  was  fed  from  as  many 
soui'ces  as  that  which  is  now  directed  against 
England.  The  Gorman  Governnient,  however, 
took  a  consistently  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
United  States — a  fact  which  recent  publications 
have  brought  out  clearly.  This,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted here,  was  due  at  fii'st  more  to  Count  von 
Bulow — then  still  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  un- 
der Prince  Hohenlohe — than  to  the  Kaiser  per- 
sonally, whose  sympathies  for  a  time  rather 
leaned  to  Spain.  But  the  Kaiser  is,  after  all, 
Bismarck's  pupil,  and  as  such  he  considers  con- 
crete facts  as  of  paramount  importance.  He 
quickly  came  to  see  that  the  United  States  was 
bound  to  be  victorious,  that  Spain  represented  a 
lost  cause,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
emerge  from  the  war  much  stronger  and  more 
ambitious  than  ever,  and  become  a  new  and 
leading,  factor  in  the  process  of  reshaping  the 
world.  He  saw  clearly  that  Germany's  interests 
bade  her  remain  the  best  of  friends  with  the 
United  States  ;  and,  once  he  had  recognized 
this,  he  frankly  and  without  reserve  accepted  the 
•new  situation,  and  shaped  his  policy  accordingly. 
The  relentless  force  of  logic  told  him  that  the 
closer  Germany's  relations  became  with  the  great 
American  republic,  tiie  better  chance  would  there 
be  for  a  friendly  understanding  with  it  at  all 
those  points  where  its  new  political  or  commer- 
cial interests  miglit  clash  witli  those  of  Germany. 
His  foresight  has  since  been  proven  true  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Samoa  difiBculty,  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Carolines,  and  during  the  recent 
troubles  in  China. 

EMPEROR    WILLIAM    AND    THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE. 

"In  his  political  calculations,  he  took  into 
account  the  policy  of  expansion  to  which  the 
dominant  party  in  this  country  stands  committed, 
and  he  has  since  given  adherence  to  the  Ameri- 


can d(!(inition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Is  he 
sincere  in  this?  Has  Germany  absolutely  reliTi- 
quished  those  old,  but  never  more  than  half- 
formed,  designs  upon  West  Indian  and  South 
American  territory  V  Does  Germany  consider 
herself  bound,  under  all  circumstances,  to  abide 
by  that  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  rests,  not  so  much  upon  the  vigorous  yet 
withal  conservative  enunciation  quite  recently 
made  by  Presitlent  Roosevelt,  as  upon  that  some- 
what hazy  yet  tangible  and  more  far-reaching 
idea  of  it  held  by  the  larger  half  of  the  American 
people?  Time  alone  will  show.  At  any  rate, 
neither  the  Kaiser,  nor  the  German  Government, 
nor  the  even  more  important  public  opinion  of 
Germany,  any  longer  defines  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  Bismarck  did  in  my  hearing,  on  May  '2G,  1898 
(two  montlis  before  his  death),  as  '  a  species  of 
arrogance  peculiarly  American  and'  quite  inex- 
cusable.' True,  the  Pan- Germans  and  the  co- 
lonial enthusiasts  in  Germany  continue  to  rail 
against  this  'species  of  arrogance  ';  and  in  a  late 
issue  of  the  leading  German  colonial  organ,  the 
Koloniale  Zeitschriff,  Dr.  Rudolf  Bi'eitscheid  de- 
claims against  it  and  against  the  alleged  unholy 
designs  of  the  United  States  upon  South  and 
Central  America,  and  calls  upon  Count  von  Bvilow 
to  quicken  the  pace  of  German  colonization  in 
South  Brazil  and  Argentina.  But  he  and  his 
kind  do  not  influence  the  German  foreign  policy. 
There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Germany — 
Kaiser,  government,  and  people — is  at  present 
honestly  desirous  of  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States." 

As  for  the  German  tariff  bill,  the  Emperor  and 
his  government,  according  to  this  writer,  are  not 
in  a  position  to  help  themselves.  The  Agrarian 
party  at  present  holds  the  key  to  the  situation. 


COUNT  VON  BULOW, 

HERR  GOLDSCHxMlED,  of  Berlin,  corre- 
spondent  of  the  Daily  News,  contributes  to 
the  March  Pall  Mall  a  character  sketch  of  Count 
von  Biilow,  which  is  far  more  subtle  and  has  far 
more  of  the  personal  note  in  it  than  nine-tenths  of 
similar  articles. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  FOURTH  CHANCELLOR. 

Von  Bulow,  though  born  in  Mecklenburg,  the 
headquarters  of  Junkei'dom,  is  anything  but  a 
Junker.  From  his  cosmopolitan  temperament  all 
trace  of  real  Chauvinism  has  long  been  obliter- 
ated. He  was  educated  in  Lausanne — unusual 
in  those  days — and  he  traveled  much  in  the  course 
of  his  diplomatic  career,  and  lived  in  many 
European  capitals.  He  has  strong  literary  and 
artistic  tastes,  and  in  early  life,  at  any  rate,  had 
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ample  opportunity  of  gratifying  them.  He  mar- 
ried in  St.  Petersburg  a  laily  as  cosmopolitan,  ar- 
tistic, and  cultured  as  himself. 

In  Rome  his  residence  was  a  center  where  the 
elite  of  literature  and  politics  met,  and,  says  Herr 
Goldschmied,  this  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
nascent  Italia- German  alliance. 

HIS    CHARACTERISTICS POSITIVE    AND    NEGATIVE. 

"Indomitable  ambition  in  the  good  sense  of 
the  word,"  fascinating  courtesy,  and  most  winning 
manners,  and  extreme  amiability,  "when  he 
wishes'^ — these  are  the  mo.st  noticeable  features 
about  him. 

"  He  presents,  therefore,  a  certain  element  of 
danger,  more  particularly  to  the  representatives 
of  that  great  power — the  press,  the  significance 
of  which  he  appreciates  to  its  fullest  extent. 
When  with  courteous  smile  and  outstretched 
hand  he  advances  toward  his  visitor,  and  in  cordial 
accents  gives  expi-ession  to  his  regret  that,  owing 
to  the  pressur-e  of  his  official  duties,  he  is  unable 
to  find  the  time  necessary  for  a  more  frequent 
ihtercourse  with  the  press  ;  when  he  then,  with 
apparently  unbounded  frankness,  enters  into  a 
discourse  on  current  political  topics,  replies  with- 
out hesitation  to  all  observations,  and  seeks  to 
overcome  objections  by  apt  arguments,  it  is  diffi- 
cult even  for  the  most  stubbornly  '  oppositional ' 
Saul  not  to  be  converted,  for  the  moment  at  all 
events,  into  a  governmental  Paul.  And  after  the 
chancellor  has  taken  leave,  in  the  same  cordial 
way,  of  his  visitor,  the  latter  finds  it  no  easy  task 
to  collect  and  sift  his  thoughts,  and  to  distinguish 
between  the  woVds  of  the  cunning  diplomatist  and 
the  courteous  host." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  ever  designedly 
take  in  anybody  who  trusts  him."  But  he  has  a 
marvelous  knack  of  not  "  parting  with  any  juice," 
or  with  parting  with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
one  worse  off  than  before. 

BULOW    VERSUS    BISMARCK. 

Biilow  is  curiously  unlike  Bismarck,  although 
trained  in  the  Bismarckian  school.  Herr  Gold- 
schmied takes  for  granted  that  the  two  are  sufficient- 
ly on  a  par  to  make  comparison  possible.  Von 
Biilow  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of  light,  witty  causer ie, 
and  has,  moreover,  a  "cheerful,  sunny  tempera- 
ment." He  has  utterly  departed  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  German  political  life  by  being  on  terms 
of  friendly  personal  acquaintance  with  leading 
members  of  the  opposition.  He  is  even  indul- 
gent toward  the  Socialists,  though  he  does  not 
cultivate  the  society  of  their  leaders.  Herr  Gold- 
schmied believes,  however,  that  this  is  not  due 
to  any  prejudice  of  the  chancellor's,  but  solely  to 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  afford  so  far  to  shock 


public  opinion.  Bismarck's  "  enemy  of  the  em- 
pire "  does  not  exist  for  him.  From  him  we 
should  never  have  heard  that  "a  vote  given  to 
the  Liberals,"  etc.  In  debate  Bismarck  used  a 
battle-^xe,  Biilow  "the  daintier  but  no  less  dan- 
gerous rapier."  Bismarck  thundered  ;  from  Bil- 
low's urbane  lips  "words  flow  like  honey." 
Bismarck  despised  men  and  showed  it  ;  Biilow 
despises  them,  but  keeps  his  contempt  well  out 
of  sight.  Bismarck  cared  naught  for  popularity  ; 
Biilow  "lays  the  utmost  value  on  the  applause 
of  the  masses,  and  gives  himself  great  pains  to 
achieve  popularity." 

POPULARITY-HUNTING    AND    ITS    DANGERS. 

His  love  of  popularity,  thinks  Herr  Gold- 
schmied, may  lead  the  chancellor  astray.  He  is 
not  ashamed  to  use  high-sounding,  sentimental 
phrases  to  please  the  people — the  people  at  whom 
all  the  time  he  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve.  This 
popularity-hunting  explains  the  recent  "  granite - 
biting  speech  "  : 

"  On  this  occasion  the  fact  was  also  manifested 
that  von  Biilow,  though  he  is  acquainted  with  al- 
most all  the  countries  of  Europe  from  personal 
experience,  does  not  know  England.  He  had 
plainly  underestimated  the  effect  of  iiis  speech  in 
England,  otherwise  he  certainly  would  not  have 
gone  so  far  merely  for  les  beaux  yeux  of  the  An- 
glophobes. " 

He  has  a  shrewd  enough  sense  of  humor  to  be 
able  to  laugh  at  a  joke  even  against  himself.  He 
laughs  where  Bismarck  raged. 

HIS    POLICY. 

This,  Herr  Goldschmied  says,  he  is  in  no  hurry 
to  reveal.  He  flirts  with  the  Agrarians,  but  the 
writer  still  considers  his  sentiments  comparatively 
Liberal.  He  is  essentially  an  opportunist.  When 
his  position  is  more  secure,  he  will  probably  show 
his  hand,  "  for  beneath  his  jovial  exterior.  .  .  . 
there  undeniably  exists  a  nature  of  great  strength 
and  energy."  He  certainly  regards  as  the  main 
task  of  sound  German  policy  the  maintenance  of 
good  relations  with  Russia.  He  is  probably  also 
really  friendly  to  England,  and  quite  far-sighted 
enough  to  see  the  dangers  to  Germany's  Welt- 
politik  which  would  result  from  a  quarrel  with  us. 
Herr  Goldschmied  concludes  his  article  by  re- 
marking how  von  Biilow  and  the  Kaiser  seem 
adapted  each  for  the  other  : 

' '  Last,  but  not  least,  the  number  of  capable 
men  in  Germany  who  are  able  to  hold  the  strings 
of  domestic  as  well  as  of  foreign  policy  is  so  limited 
that  the  Emperor  and  the  empire  would  experi- 
ence the  greatest  embarrassment  if  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  Count  von  Biilow  were  to  disappear 
to-day  from  the  political  stage." 
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PRINCE  HENRY  AS  A  SAILOR. 

IN  America's  entliusiastic  welcome  to  Prince 
Tleiiry  of  Prussia  not  miicli  attention  was 
paid  to  tlie  naval  record  ol'  our  distinguisheil 
guest.  It  seemed  to  have  been  assumed  in  some 
quarters  tliat  the  prince's  connection  with  the 
German  admiralty  was  a  purely  honorary  one — 
a  matter  not  to  be  taken  at  all  seriously.  In  the 
Criterion  for  March,  however,  Mr.  Edwin  Emer- 
son, Jr.,  shows  that  the  sailoi'- prince  has  had  a 
good  grouiuling  in  seanuinship,  and  has  won  his 
rank  by  actual  service.  Young  Henry's  initia- 
tion in  the  navy  came  about  in  this  wise  : 

"  When  William  was  put  into  the  army,  in 
his  tenth  year,  Henry  announced  that  he  wanted 
to  be  a  sailor.  His  father,  the  crown  prince, 
and  old  King  William  approved.  Just  before 
the  boy  was  sent  away  to  serve  his  apprentice- 
ship on  the  schoolship  Niobe,  the  family  chaplain 
preached  a  little  farewell  sermon,  choosing  for 
his  text  the  107th  Psahn,  'Those  that  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships.'  One  year  was  spent  at 
Kiel,  serving  on  the  Xiobe  and  attending  the 
Royal  Marine  School.  In  the  following  year 
the  young  prince  was  appointed  a  naval  cadet, 
and  was  ordered    off    on  a  two    years'    practice 
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cruise  on  the  corvette  Prinz  Adalbert.  Tlie 
ci'own  priiu'o  and  his  English  wife  came  to  Kiel 
to.see  their  boy  olT.  The  ('ld(;r  brother,  William, 
was  allowed  to  stay  on  board  until  the  pilot 
should  be  cast  off.  As  the  crown  prince  intro- 
duced his  son  to  the  Globe's  commanding  otlicer. 
Captain  McLean,  he  gave  him  this  paternal  ad- 
vice :  '  Remember  that  a  seaman's  first  lesson  is 
to  learn  to  oljey.  He  respectful  to  your  superior 
olhcers,  do  your  duty  to  the  letter,  and  keep  on 
pleasant  terms  with  your  comrades.'  How  far 
the  boy  acted  on  his  father's  injunctions  may  be 
judged  from  the  last  words  that  Emperor  Fred- 
erick, when  he  was  dying,  addressed  to  Henry, 
his  old-time  favorite  :  '  You,  at  least,  have  never 
given  me  cause  for  grief.  You  have  always 
been  a  dutiful  son.' 

"  The  Prinz  Adalbert's  practice  cruise,  judging 
by  her  log  aloiu;,  appears  to  have  been  generally 
uneventful.  When  the  ship  crossed  the  equator. 
Prince  Henry,  with  other  neophytes,  was  put 
through  the  customary  initiation  by  Neptune,  all 
except  the  keelhauling." 

IN    COMMAND    oF    TORPEDO-BOATS. 

After  Prince  Henry  had  completed  his  naval 
education  at  the  marine  and  artillery  schools  of 
Kiel  and  Friedrichsort,  and  had  seen  several 
years'  service  on  the  Olga,  Stein,  and  Oldenburg 
as  naval  lieutenant  and  first  officer,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  a  torpedo  flotilla.  Continuing 
his  account,  Mr.  Emerson  says  : 

"The  young  torpedo-boat  commander  soon 
showed  his  peculiar  fitness  for  this  hazardous 
service  by  a  brilliant  exploit.  For  the  celebra- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria's  first  jubilee  the  German 
torpedo  flotilla  was  ordered  to  Spithead.  Prince 
William  was  to  accompany  his  brother  on  his 
tiny  flagship.  At  the  last  moment  a  violent 
storm  threatened  to  make  the  English  Channel 
impassable.  The  two  princes,  fearing  that  their 
sailing  orders  might  be  revoked,  put  out  into 
the  teeth  of  the  gale  on  their  torpedo-boat.  The 
rest  of  the  diminutive  squadron  followed  their 
lead  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  flotilla  was  dis- 
persed, and  all  of  the  frail  vessels  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  tempestuous  sea  ;  but  they  man- 
aged to  get  together  again,  and  steamed  up  the 
Thames  at  the  appointed  time  in  close  forma- 
tion. This  achievement  was  hailed  even  by 
British  naval  authorities  as  a  daring  demonstra- 
tion of  tlie  seaworthiness  and  speed  of  torpedo- 
boats  under  adverse  conditions.  In  Germany 
the  feat  was  viewed  with  much  disapprobation, 
for  the  reason  that  the  life  of  the  heir- presump- 
tive to  the  throne  had  been  exposed  to  undue 
risk.  There  was,  indeed,  good  ground  for  ap- 
prehension, since  the  old  Emperor  died  shortly 
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afterward,  and  Emperor  Frederick  ascended  the 
throne  only  as  a  dying  man.  Six  weeks  before 
he  died,  Prince  Henry  was  married.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  tlie  ailing  father,  Henry's  brother,  the 
present  Emperor,  clad  in  a  naval  uniform,  offi- 
ciated at  the  wedding." 

PROTRACTED     MAN-OF-WAR    SERVICE. 

After  the  accession  of  his  brother,  Emperor 
William  II.,  Prince  Henry's  advancement  was  as' 
rapid  as  the  growth  of  the  German  navy.  A 
single  instance — the  voyage  of  the  HohenzoUern, 
the  imperial  yacht,  bearing  the  two  brothers, 
convoyed  by  a  squadron  of  forty  German  ships 
of  war,  to  Sweden  and  Russia — was  indicative  of 
the  changed  conditions  under  the  new  reign. 

''After  this,  Prince  Henrv  was  shifted  from 
one  I'esponsible  command  to  another,  affording 
opportunities  to  the  future  admiral  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  leading  types  of  German 
war-vessels.  Thus  he  served  on  the  bridges  of 
the  Irene,  Beounilf,  Sachsen,  Worth,  and  Dcutsch- 
land.  His  first  shore  leave  of  a  full  year  was  not 
granted  to  him  until  he  had  gained  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  in  1895.  As  such  the  prince  was 
dispatched  to  the  far  East  in  1897,  when  the 
murder  of  some  German  missionaries  in  China 
was  to  be  revenged  by  a  powerful  German  fleet 
in  Chinese  waters.  There  he  remained  for  three 
years.  Once  during  this  long,  tedious  service 
Princess  Irene  was  enabled  to  visit  her  husband 
at  Christmas  time,  but  she  had  returned  to  Ger- 
many and  was  alone  when  her  youngest  child  was 
born.  Prince  Henry  was  rewarded  for  these 
privations  by  his  imperial  brother's  commission 
as.  vice-admiral  in  1899.  On  his  return  to  Ger- 
many in  1900  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  first  squadron.  Last  autumn  he  be- 
came a  full-fledged  admiral." 


SILHOUETTES  OF  THE  BOER  LEADERS. 

MR.  ARTHUR  LYNCH  introduces  some  vivid 
sketches  of  the  Boer  officers  in  the  Revue 
Bleue  thus:  "Although  the  brilliant  exploits  of 
Botha  and  De  Wet  are  known  to  the  entire  world, 
their  personalities  are  comparatively  unfamiliar, 
so  I  intend  to  sketch  rapidly  the  personnel  of  these 
heroes,  and  those  of  their  principal  aides,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  under  their  commands 
or  as  the  heads  of  independent  expeditions. 

GENERAL    BOTHA. 

"General  Botha  is  yet  young, — too  young,  it 
maybe  said,  in  the  eyes  of '  many  of  the  Boers 
who  were  accustomed  to  place  confidence  only  in 
gray  hairs.  .  .  .  Judged  even  by  Boer  standards, 
he  is  tall,  nearly  six  feet,  broad-shouldered,  deep- 


GENERAL   BOTHA. 

chested,  powerfully  built,  and  muscular.  Every- 
thing in  him  bespeaks  health  and  strength.  Still 
there  is  nothing  forbidding  in  his  appearance — 
his  expression,  on  tlie  contrary,  being  very  mild — 
and  his  clear  blue  eyes  beam  with  such  good  will 
that  one  feels  immediately  at  ease  with  him.  .  .  . 
His  features  are  strongly  marked,  but  very  regu- 
lar ;  brown  hair  and  rather  thin  beard  and  mus- 
tache completing  an  admirable  whole.  When  I 
saw  Louis  Botha  for  the  first  time  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  officers  congratulating  him  on  his 
superb  feat  at  Spion  Kopf.  At  that  time  he 
seemed  several  years  younger  than  he  really  was. 
To- day  he  appears  much  older,  not  that  the  priva- 
tions of  war  have  affected  his  iron  constitution, 
but  because  the  continual  cares  of  an  almost  super- 
human task  have  given  him  an  added  gravity 
which  matures  while  it  ennobles.  ...  In  the 
first  intoxication  of  victory,  Botha  shows  no  en- 
thusiasm, no  pride  ;  although  his  reserve  is  not 
so  impenetrable  that  his  real  satisfaction  cannot  be 
perceived — that  satisfaction  coming  from  a  lofty 
purpose  nobly  accomplished.  This  simplicity, 
this  admirable  calm,  are  yet  allied  to  the  most 
splendid  powers  of  energy  and  resistance  that  I 
have  ever  known.  I  have  never  seen  Botha  de- 
pressed even  under  the  most  disheartening  con- 
ditions. He  never  shows  the  slightest  ill- humor 
before  his  subordinates.  He  appears  always  con- 
fident and  resolute.  ...  A  skillful  tactician,  he 
is  also  a  great  strategist.  He  is  capable  in  the 
highest  degree  of  preparing  a  campaign  long  be- 
forehand,   regarding  "with  clear  good  sense  the 
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most  complicated  situations,  and  availing  himself 
of  them.  1  believe  his  value  would  be  as  great 
in  time  of  peace.  Forced  by  exigencies  of  the 
hour  to  act  as  diplomat,  he  has  always  extricated 
himself  admirably  from  difficult  positions  by 
virtue  of  his  intelligence,  his  high  probity,  his 
firmness  of  character.  .  .  .  Botha  is  a  man  who 
does  the  greatest  honor  to  humanity. 

GENERAL    DE    WET. 

"  De  Wet  is  a  born  tactician.  He  is  older  than 
Botha,  being  nearly  fifty.  Of  medium  height  for 
a  Boer,  he  is  vigorous,  solid,  tough,  and  dry  as 
well-seasoned  timber.  His  bearing,  his  gestures, 
even  his  profile,  seem  to  express  resistance.  He 
has  brown  hair  and  beard,  rather  irregular  and 
ordinary  features,  and  deep,  meditative  eyes  lit 
at  times  with  savage  resolve.  He  has  become 
more  and  more  taciturn  ;  formerly  he  consulted 
his  officei's  before  making  a  decision  ;  now  he 
holds  aloof  from  them.  Silently  and  prudently 
he  studies  and  prepares  his  plan  until  the  minute 
for  its  execution.  He  then  becomes  inflexible. 
It  sometimes  liappens  that  De  Wet,  after  a  long 
period  of  reflection,  suddenly  gives  the  order 
to    mount,    no    one    having    had    the    slightest 


idi'a  of  liis  intentions.  De  Wet  figlits  as  if  he 
were  lumting.  Nearly  all  his  great  successes 
have  been  surprises.  Ho  watches  the  prey,  he 
glides,  he  creeps,  until  he  is  within  good  aim. 
The  enemy  is  there.  At  tlie  given  signal  the 
rifles  go  off  like  a  thunder-claj).  De  Wet  has 
that  great  quality  which  also  distinguishes  Botha 
— he  never  grows  discouraged.  Their  troop.s 
have  sometimes  lost  hope,  then  they  derived  in- 
spiration and  comfort  from  their  chiefs,  and  often 
they  who  were  completely  demoralized  in  the 
evening  fought  like  lieroes  the  next  day. 

TUE    CAPTOR    OF    LORD    METIIDEN. 

"  Delarey  looks  like  a  peaceable,  little,  old, 
retired  farmer.  He  is  more  than  fifty,  but  time  has 
not  robbed  him  of  his  youthful  vigor.  He  is  a 
thinker,  a  man  of  learned  calculations.  At  first 
sight  the  superficial  observer  would  refuse  to 
recognize  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  audacious 
cliiefs  of  the  Boer  army  in  this  simple,  ill-dressed, 
patriarchal  old  man.  His  almost  wiiite  beard 
frames  thin  and  withered  features,  but  his  eyes 
are  full  of  intelligence,  and  have  tiie  keenness  of 
steel.  Delarey  has  the  face  of  a  man  who  has 
lost  everything  but  the  determination  to  fight  to 
the  bitter  end." 

VILJOEN. 

Of  Gen.  Ben  Viljoen,  Mr.  Lynch  says  :  "  Vil 
joen  is  very  tall,  straight  as  a  rod,  his  athletic 
muscularity  not  excluding  slenderness,  well-pro- 
portioned, and  his  features  are  of  Grecian  regu- 
larity. His  mustache  and  beard  are  chestnut 
brown.  He  is  about  the  same  age  as  Botha,  and 
no  one  would  be  better  qualified  to  supply  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief  should  such  a  neces- 
sity occur.  Viljoen  impresses  one  as  a  genial, 
open-hearted,  cordial  good  fellow,  but  in  action  he 
shows  all  the  dynamic  force  of  a  born  soldier." 

CHRISTIAN    BOTHA,    GENERAL    SMUTS,    AND    OTHER 
LEADERS. 

' '  Christian  Botha,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  is  more  than  six  feet,  and, 
although  not  heavy,  he  is  extraordinarily  mus- 
cular. I  have  seen  few  athletes — world  cham- 
pions— whose  physiques  could  sustain  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  Christian  Botha.  This 
young  giant  is  very  dark,  and  his  features  are 
anything  but  classic,  but  he  lias  fine  eyes  and  very 
affable  manners.  The  roar  of  the  cannon  trans- 
forms him.  All  his  immense  reserve  of  energy 
is  then  brought  into  play  ;  his  ardor  animates 
the  whole  band.  .  .  .  Slightly  bald,  with  rosy 
cheeks  and  chestnut  beard,  his  small  blue  eyes 
sparkling  with  wit  and  good  humor,  General 
Smuts,  before  the  war,  seemed  the  very  incarna- 
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tion  of  peace.  .  .  .  'If 
I  only  had  fifty  men 
left,'  he  unce  said  to  nie, 
'  I'd  fight  just  the  same. ' 
This  was  no  iiile  boast, 
for  he  hiis  proved  him- 
self a  daring  and  able 
leader." 

Mr.  Lynch  gives 
equally  interesting  de- 
tails as  to  the  other 
Smuts,  the  former  min- 
ister of  justice,  who  re- 
signed his  office  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Pre- 
toria and  joined  the 
army.  "  Sniall,  blond, 
beardless,  lightly  built, 
frail  in  appearance,  he 

looks  the  stutlent  that  he  is.  ...  I  have  his 
photograph  before  me  now  ;  tlie  head,  Roman  by 
the  purity  of  tlie  profile,  is  full  of  energy  and 
pride,  while  a  manly  sadness  softens  the  e.xpres- 
sion  of  the  eyes." 

Kemp,  Delarey's  lieutenant  ;  Grobelaar,  the 
artilleryman,  and  Erasmus  are  etched  in  the 
same  somewhat  epigrammatic  style.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Cape  commandos  are  briefly  touched 
upon  in  Mr.  Lynch's  closing  paragraph:  "No 
country  of  the  world  has  ever  produced,  in  my 
opinion,  more  admirable  types  from  the  triple 
point  of  view  of  morals,  intellect,  and  physique. 
These  young  Afrikanders  are  courageous  to  the 
last  degree  of  stoicism  ;  without  arrogance,  but 
with  a  certain  dash,  a  certain  chic,  which  can 
easily  be  forgiven  men  who  habitually  brave 
death,  and  amuse  themselves  by  smiling  with  an 
old-world  grace  at  the  terrible  blows  of  Fate." 


THE  CRISIS  IN  RUSSIA. 

THIS  ominous  title  is  prefixed  to  an  article 
in  the  Preussische  Jahrbucher  for  January, 
by  Paul  Rohrbach,  that  finds  the  reasons  for 
Russia's  aggressive  foreign  policy, — as  outlined 
in  an  article  in  the  February  number  of  the  Re- 
view OF  Reviews, — in  the  critical  agrarian  and 
industrial  conditions  at  home.  He  begins  by 
quoting  from  one  of  the  largest  and  best  con- 
ducted papers  of  St.  Petersburg:  "The  deteri- 
oration,— or,  rather,  the  ruin — of  entire  Russia 
is  in  the  air,  and  is  felt  especially  by  the  open 
country.  Russia  is  perpetually  hungry;  Russia 
is  being  consumed  in  geometric  progression. 
Poverty  is  spreailing  far  and  wide,  and  there  are 
apparently  neither  resources  nor  means  to  stem 
and  alleviate  the  misery.  The  expenditures  are 
increasing  colossally,  w^hile   the   sources  of   pro- 


ductive work  to  satisfy  the  needs  are  exhausted, 
and  the  deficit, — not  one  in  the  budget,  but  in 
life, — is  unavoidable.  .  .  .  The  government,  as 
well  as  all  classes  of  society  and  all  individuals, 
feel  this  industrial  depression,  that  is  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  terrible  and  more  hope- 
less. Aside  from  a  few  enormously  increasing 
fortunes  that  reach  into  the  millions,  all  classes, 
from  the  aristocrat  to  the  peasant,  are  absolutely 
impoverished. " 

DISTRESS    IN    THE    BLACK-EAHTH    REGION. 

Rohrbach  modifies  the  foregoing  statement 
somewhat  by  excepting  Finland,  the  German 
Baltic  provinces,  Poland,  Caucasus,  and  Turkes- 
tan. "The  region  chiefly  afflicted  is  the  center 
of  Russia  proper,  the  'Black  Earth'  govern- 
ments, whose  staple  product  is  grain.  .  .  .  The 
pea-sant  in  these  governments  is  perpetually  un- 
derfed, and  the  terrible  consequences  of  this  lack 
of  nourishment  are  disastrously  evident."  Not 
only  is  the  peasant  obliged  to  sell  the  grain  he 
should  keep,  either  for  consumption  or  for  next 
year's  sowing,  in  order  to  pay  his  taxes,  but  the 
productivity  of  the  soil  has  decreased  27  per 
cent,  within  a  generation.  Herein  Rohrbach 
finds  the  key  to  Russia's  agrarian  conditions. 
Moreover,  the  raising  of  horses  has  also  de- 
creased in  that  region  48  per  cent,  from  1868  to 
1S9.').  There  are  whole  districts  in  which  one- 
half  of  the  farms  are  classed  as  being  'horse- 
less, '  and  a  farm  of  the  average  size  usual  in 
Russia  is  nearly  crippled  if  it  has  not  at  least  one 
or  two  horses.  The  black  earth  of  Russia,  that 
was  fabled  to  be  inexhaustible,  has  been  impov- 
erished by  rapacious  and  unscientific  methods  of 
fanning  ;  the  soil  has  been  overworked,  and  the 
fields  have  not  been  used  for  pasture  in  fallow 
years  ;  they  have  thereby  been  deprived  of  their 
natural  fertilizers,  and  artificial  methods  of  fer- 
tilizing are  almost  unknown  in  central  Russia. 
The  harvests  have  in  consequence  grown  poorer 
in  proportion  to  the  population  and  the  area 
planted.  On  a  farm  that  to  a  German  peasant 
would  seem  large  "  the  Russian  peasant  does 
not  raise  enough  to  pay  his  taxes  and  live  from 
one  harvest  to  the  other,  and  the  State  can  satisfy 
its  most  urgent  financial  needs  only  if  the  peas- 
ant goes  hungry." 

INDUSTRIAL    CONDITIONS. 

These  are  intimately  connected  with  the  agra- 
rian conditions.  Russian  exports  count  for  little, 
— not  at  all  in  Europe  and  America,  nor  in 
Asia  along  the  water-ways  to  China,  India,  and 
Japan.  There  remains  only  the  limited  export 
by  land  to  northern- China,  Persia,  and  Turkey. 
Russian  industries   are  therefore   dependent    on 
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tlie  home  market;  but,  asks  Rohrbach,  "what 
can  the  millions  of  peasants,  wlio  are  kept  from 
starvation  only  In'  state  aid  ami  private  charity, 
bu7  from  tlie  Moscow  manufacturer,  even  tliougli 
the  latter  endeavors  to  pnxhice  'cheap  gooils ' 
suited  to  the  '  needs  and  tastes  '  of  those  con- 
sumers ? "  The  industrial  advance  of  Russia  is 
so  closely  interwoven  witli  Russian  agriculture, 
that  "  a  permanent  and  healthy  development  of 
industry  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  agrarian 
conditions  are  in  such  a  deplorable  state.  Rus- 
sian manufacturers  cannot  prosper  while  the  home 
markets  continue  to  decrease  ;  and  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  this  lessening  consump- 
tion is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  Russia's  industrial  crisis." 

Russia's  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 

"The  leading  Russian  statesmen, — those  that 
are  planning  for  the  future, — now  have  two  ends 
in  view.  One  is:  Rapid  and  efficient  strengthening 
of  Russia's  position  in  eastern  and  central  Asia  , 
this  is  sought  by  the  building  of  railroads  and 
the  massing  of  troops  in  those  countries  and 
along  those  highways,  whence  the  greatest  polit- 
ical pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  de- 
cisive moment.  The  second  end  in  view  is  :  To 
preserve  Russia's  credit  with  the  other  nations  ; 
all  the  important  industrial  measures  framed  by 
the  government  have  solely  that  end  in  view. 
Hence  peace  must  be  preserved  at  any  price,  be- 
cause the  system  of  politico-military  consolida- 
tion in  Asia,  as  well  as  the  industrial  policy  at 
home,  would  be  put  in  jeopardy  should  serious 
difficulties  of  a  military  nature  arise. 

Russia's  hope  for  the  future. 

"Russia's  hope  now  rests  entirely  on  the  in- 
creasing development  of  its  boundary  provinces. 
Finland,  the  Baltic  provinces,  Poland,  parts  of 
the  southern  region  of  the  steppes,  the  Caucasus, 
Turkestan,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  also  Siberia  and 
the  northern  part  of  European  Russia  (/'.e.,  the 
portion  to  tlie  north  and  northwest  of  Moscow), 
increase  in  wealth  and  population.  Progress  is 
most  rapid  and  most  marked  in  Lioland  and  the 
Polish  governments.  The  forward  movement  is 
found  chiefly  among  the  foreign,  non-Russian  ele- 
ments of  its  population  :  Germans,  Poles,  Ar- 
menians, Sartes.  The  Chinese  may  possibly  soon 
be  added  as  an  important  as  well  as  dangerous 
element.  In  any  case  Russia,  even  to-day,  exists 
industrially  only  by  virtue  of  the  foreign  peoples 
and  provinces  which  she  has  added  to  her  domain. 
The  center  is  '  drying  out  ;  '  and  if  in  time  it  re- 
ceives a  new  lease  of  life,  this  can  come  to  it 
only  from  the  outskirts  of  the  empire.  Herein 
lies  the  last  hope  of  Russia." 


I 


TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

UK  uiiitirtunate  old  saying  that  you  cannot 
make  a  man  .sober  by  act  of  Parliament 
finds  no  upholders  in  Russia,  where  indeed  the 
very  opposite  has  bejn  proved  during  the  last 
few  years,  for  an  imperial  ukase,  which  passed 
into  law  on  New- Year's  Day,  1895,  has  had  a 
very  great  effect  in  making  the  Russian  people, 
as  a  whole,  far  more  sober  than  they  were  before. 
So  we  learn  from  a  paper  in  the  Xouvclle  Revue. 
The  problem  was  made  more  difficult  in  Russia 
owing  to  the  fact  tliat  the  Russian  peasant,  who 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  great  nation  to  which 
he  belongs,  instead  of  drinking  so  comparatively 
innocent  a  beverage  as  the  vin  ordinaire  of  the 
Frenchman,  or  British  beer,  habitually  absorbed 
quantities  of  kwass,  a  very  strong  and  injurious 
spirit.  With  kwass  it  is  quite  easy  for  a  man  to 
become  dead  drunk  in  a  few  minutes.  "There 
are  few  sadder  sights,"  says  the  French  writer, 
<«  than  the  Russian  drunkard,  and  the  most  friv- 
olous spectator  could  find  little  amusement  in  the 
fi.xed,  haggard  features,  and  the  halting  steps 
seeking  some  place  of  refuge  wherein  to  find 
oblivion  in  sleep." 

THE    example    of    SWEDEN    AND    NORWAY. 

Among  those  of  the  upper  classes  who  are  also 
addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  the  favorite 
is  vodka,  which  is  thouglit  to  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  digestion,  and  also  to  promote  hunger. 
At  one  time  drunkenness  was  so  common  in 
Russia  among  the  lower  classes  that  it  was  quite 
usual,  when  engaging  a  Russian  servant,  to  make 
the  most  elaborate  inquiries  as  to  how  often  he 
or  she  became  drunk,  for  it  should  be  said  that 
in  Russia  many  workmen  and  servants  who 
scarcely  touch  alcohol  during  the  week  make  a 
point  of  getting  drunk  every  Sunday  and  holiday  I 

The  Russian  Government  at  last  determined 
to  grapple  with  this  evil,  following  in  this  the 
excellent  example  set  by  Sweden,  which  some 
eighty  years  ago  had  the  melancholy  glory  of 
being  the  most  drunken  country  in  the  world. 
Since  what  is  known  as  the  Gothenburg  system 
was  started  in  1865,  Sweden  and  Norway  have 
become  more  and  more  sober,  and  these  coun- 
tries now  enjoy  the  proud  position  of  being  the 
most  sober  of  all. 

THE    CZAR    SOLE    DISTILLER    AND    PUBLICAN. 

By  a  simple  imperial  ukase,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment,— or,  if  we  are  pleased  to  so  put  it,  the 
Czar, —  has  become  the  sole  manufacturer  and 
seller  of  alcohol,  and  now  those  Russians  of  any 
class  who  insist  on  getting  drunk  have  to  do  so 
at  home,  for  every  kind  of  public  house  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  consumption  of  spirits  in 
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the  government  sliops  is  absolutely  forbicUleii, 
while  the  spirits  sold  are  of  a  very  much  higher 
quality,  in  every  case  the  alcohol  being  purer. 

A  Russian  spirit  shop  is  not  unlike  a  post- 
office.  The  business  is  conducted  in  most  cases 
by  women,  who  are,  of  course,  employees  of  the 
government.  They  are  absolutely  forbidden  to 
serve  drunkards,  children,  or  soldiers.  The  kwass, 
or  vodka,  is  sold  in  sealetl  bottles  ;  the  smallest, 
which  only  contains  about  a  wineglassful  of 
vodka,  costs  about  two  cents.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  stupendous  change  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  great  empire  took  place  in  one  day, 
and,  of  course,  this  monopoly  is  the  great  source 
of  revenue,  in  spite  oi  the  fact  that  everything 
is  done  to  discountenance  and  discourage  the  sale. 
Much  to  the  regret  of  Russian  temperance  re- 
formers, the  government  has  lately  allowed  green- 
grocers to  have  the  state  brandy  on  sale  ;  still,  at 
the  present  time,  only  restaurants  and  station  re- 
freshment rooms  are  allowed  to  sell  any  kind  of 
spirits  for  immediate  consumption. 


RUSSIAN  ENGINEERING  PROJECTS. 

THE  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  not  the  only 
engineering  triumph  likely  to  distinguish 
tlie  reign  of  the  present  Russian  Czar.  Possibly 
it  is  not  even  the  costliest  enterprise  of  the  kind. 
There  are  several  projects  now  under  considera- 
tion beside  which  the  Siberian  achievement  ap- 
pears relatively  insignificant.  First  and  foremost 
of  these  is  the  long  discussed  connection  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  In  a  comprehen- 
sive article  contributed  to  the  March  Forum,  Mr. 
R.  E.  C.  Long  brings  out  the  salient  features  of 
this  proposition  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

' '  The  project,  to  sum  it  up  in  a  sentence,  is 
to  join  the  northward-Oowing  Diina,  which  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Riga  a  little  below  the  city  of 
that  name,  with  the  Dnieper,  the  second  of  the 
rivers  of  Russia  in  Europe,  by  cutting  a  ship- 
canal  between  the  two  rivers,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  by  cutting  a  ship-canal  between  the 
Diina  and  the  Beresina,  which  flows  into  the 
Dnieper  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 
of  Kieff.  The  headwaters  of  these  two  rivers 
are  only  separated  by  a  narrow  and  low  water- 
shed, which  is  even  now  intersected  by  a  short 
canal,  navigable  by  small  vessels  and  barges.  In 
a  sense,  thei-efore,  a  canal  from  the  Black  Sea.  to 
the  Baltic  already  exists,  cutting  Russia  com- 
pletely in  two  ;  and  it  is  possible  even  now  to 
travel  in  a  barge  from  Riga  to  Kherson.  But 
the  project  at  present  being  discussed  has  little 
in  common  with  this.  To  join  the  two  seas  by 
a  ship-canal  liaving  a  minimum  depth  of  twenty- 
eight  feet  would  require  the  cutting  and  deepen- 


ing of  e.xisting  channels  for  1,607  versts,  or 
about  a  thousand  miles.  Such  is  the  project  at 
present  under  discussion,  and  its  execution,  it 
is  estimated,  would  require  an  expenditure  of 
$150,000,000 — a  sum  exactly  equal  to  the  orig- 
inal estimate  for  the  Siberian  railway,  and  equal 
also  to  the  further  sum  which  it  is  now  estimated 
will  be  required  before  tliat  railway  is  put  into  a 
thoroughly  efficient  condition. 

' '  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  would, 
however,  be  devoted,  not  to  cutting  the  canal 
proper,  but  to  deepening  the  existing  river-beds. 
The  Dnieper,  for  instance,  while  second  only  to 
the  Volga  in  magnitude  among  the  rivers  of 
European  Russia,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  navi- 
gable at  all,  though  small  steamers  reach  as  far 
as  Dorogobuzh,  within  a  short  distance  of  its 
source.  Its  navigation  is  everywhere  impeded 
by  sands  and  shallows,  while  for  a  distance  of 
fifty-three  miles  to  the  south  of  Ekaterinoslav 
stretch  the  famous  rapids,  which,  in  spite  of 
much  labor,  still  remain  a  great  obstacle  to  free 
navigation.  The  Dnieper,  however,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  Russia's  water  communica- 
tions ;  and  the  amazing  multiplicity  of  the  towns 
and  villages  upon  its  banks  is  the  best  tribute  to 
its  value  as  an  artery  of  commerce.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Diina  is  both  broad  and  navi- 
gable ;  and  even  now  it  carries  to  the  Baltic 
about  30,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  every 
year,  with  the  result  that  Riga  is  the  fourth  port 
in  importance  in  the  Russian  empire. 

ARTERIES    OF    TRADE. 

"The  commercial  importance  of  the  canal  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  would  pass  through  the  most 
prosperous  agricultural  region  of  Russia.  The 
necessity  fo)  better  communications  may  be 
gauged  from  this  that,  owing  to  the  high  tariffs 
on  the  Russian  railways,  it  is  at  present  cheaper 
to  ship  wheat  from  Odessa  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
sea  than  to  send  the  grain  gi-own  in  the  central 
provinces  to  the  same  city  by  rail.  The  connec- 
tion of  great  centers  like  Kherson,  Ekaterinoslav, 
and  Kieff  with  the  centers  of  export  in  the  north 
would,  however,  be  only  part  of  the  advantages 
gained.  The  navigable  or  semi-navigable  tribu- 
taries of  the  Dnieper  extend  for  several  hundred 
miles  to  the  east  and  west.  The  Pripiat,  to  give 
one  instance,  is  already  connected  by  means  of  a 
canal  with  the  Vistula  ;  and  the  connection  of 
the  Dnieper  with  the  Diina  would  result  in  the 
great  manufacturing  centers  of  Poland  finding  an 
outlet  on  every  side.  But  even  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  canal  would  be  small  when 
compared  with  its  influence  upon  the  naval  po- 
sition of  Russia  by  enabling  her  to  shift  her  fleet 
from  north  to  south  in  complete  security.      It  is 
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true  that  this  froodom  would  lio  restricted  to  loss 
tliaii  two-tliinls  of  the  y»-ar,  owing  to  the  frei-a- 
ing  of  the  rivers.  But  this  disadvantage  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  Russian  rivers,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  a  project 
which  is,  after  all,  only  the  improvement,  ou  a 
vast  scale,  of  existing  communications." 

FUBTHEK    AIDS    TO    COMMEUCE. 

Another  scheme,  the  cost  of  which  is  also  esti- 
mated at  $150,000,000,  and  which  would  appar- 
ently have  equally  great  advantages,  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  is  to  connect  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian  by  means  of  a  canal.  This 
would  be  in  effect  a  restoration  of  a  prehistoric 
channel,  and  would  bring  the  vast  basin  drained 
by  the  Volga  into  direct  water  communication 
with  Europe.  The  project  has  been  rejected  by 
the  minister  of  ways  of  communication. 

A  comparatively  small  expenditure  is  involved 
in  the  proposed  deepening  of  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
for  which  a  plan  was  worked  out  by  the  late 
Lieut.  V.  D.  Mendeleyef.  According  to  this  plan, 
it  was  proposed  to  deepen  the  sea,  which  is  now 
little  more  than  a  shallow  lagoon,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam,  with  locks  and  sluices,  across  the 
Strait  of  Kertch.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole 
sea  is  gradually  silting  up.  Sea-going  vessels 
are  compelled  to  load  in  the  open  roadsteads  on 
account  of  the  insufficiency  of  water  at  the  docks, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  every  36  pounds  of  grain 
exported  from  the  Azof  ports  pays  a  tax  of  2|- 
cents  as  a  result  of  this  necessity.  Lieutenant 
Mendeleyef  estimated  the  cost  of  the  work  at 
$3,400,000,  but  this  did  not  include  compensa- 
tion for  submerged  lauds. 

TO    DO    AWAY    WITH    DKOUGUT    AND    FAMINE. 

An  engineering  problem  of  even  greater  im- 
portance than  either  of  those  already  mentioned 
has  to  do  with  the  productivity  of  the  country  in 
the  future,  rather  than  with  tlie  improved  trans- 
port of  present  productions.  The  decline  in  the 
humidity  of  interior  Russia,  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  has  brought 
about  famine  conditions  which  are  almost  chronic, 
and  these  conditions  affect  a  population  of  from 
15,000,000  to  25,000,000.  As  to  the  engineer- 
ing remedy  for  all  this  which  has  attracted  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention  in  Russia  of  late, 
Mr.  Long  says  : 

' '  This  scheme  may  be  briefly  described  as 
the  creation  in  central  Asia  of  a  vast  inland  sea 
which  would  increase  the  area  of  Lake  Aral  some 
six  or  seven  times,  and  at  the  same  time  dou- 
ble the  area  of  the  Caspian,  while  joining  the 
two  seas  by  a  navigable  channel.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  work  could  not  be  effected  by  letting 


in  the  waters  of  the  lilack  Sea  ;  for,  though  the 
Caspian  is  la-low  ocean  level,  the  Sea  of  Aral  is 
158  feet  above  it,  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  sliglitlv  higlu'r.  The  projt-ct  at  present  put 
forward  aims  at  getting  its  supply  of  water  from 
the  great  rivers  which  flow  to  the  north  on  the 
other  side  of  the  watershed  of  western  Asia. 
The  greater  part  of  the  waters  of  these  rivers  is 
now  wasted  upon  thu  inhospitable  tundras  of  the 
north.  It  is  one  of  nature's  greatest  injustices 
to  Russia  that  the  Obi  and  its  tributaries  should 
flow  in  a  direction  so  unprofitable,  while  the 
whole  of  central  Asia  famishes  for  \vant  of  water. 
But  the  watershed  ])etween  the  Obi's  tributary, 
the  Tobol,  and  the  rivers  which  flow  to  the  south 
is  both  narrow  and  little  elevated  ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that,  by  cutting  a  canal  through  this 
watershed  and  damming  the  rivers  where  they 
flow  between  high  banks  farther  down,  a  great 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  Tobol  and  Obi  could  be 
diverted  into  Centivil  Asia,  thus  forming  a  great 
inland  sea,  increasing  the  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  irrigating  the  surrounding  deserts 
and  steppes." 

CANALS  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  gigantic  scheme  of  canals  which  is  in 
process  of  execution  in  France  lends  inter- 
est to  M.  Mange's  article  in  the  first  February 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  the 
water-ways  of  Germany.  The  example  of  Ger- 
many in  this  respect  appears,  in  Mr.  Mange's 
opinion,  to  have  been  too  frequently  cited  as  a 
ground  for  promoting  French  enterprise  in  a 
similar  degree.  France  has  already  spent  some 
$120,000,000  on  canals  since  1879,  and  the  new 
scheme  involves  an  expenditure  of  $100,000,000. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  French  are 
haunted  by  the  same  specter  of  German  compe- 
petition  that  has  loomed  so  large  in  England. 
It  is  declared  in  France  that  a  great  part  of  the 
successful  German  competition  is  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  interior  navigation.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  two  of 
the  greatest  commercial  countries  of  the  world, — 
namely.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, — 
canals  are  almost  a  negligible  quantity.  In  Eng- 
land, as  is  well  known,  they  have  been  killed 
by  the  great  railway  interest  ;  and  the  only  canal 
which  has  been  constructed  in  recent  years, — 
namely,  the  jManchester  Ship  Canal, — is  not  a 
shining  example  of  financial  success. 

M.  Mange  presents  an  interesting  picture  of 
German  canals,  which  he  shows  not  to  have  been 
so  successful  as  is  commonly  believed .  He  thinks, 
apparently,  that  it  is  seldom  worth  while  to  build 
an  artificial  water-way  ;  and  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  wiser  to  be  contented  with  the  natu- 
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rally  navigable  rivers  of  a  country,  and  for  the 
rest  to  build  railways.  Two  conditions  he  lays 
dow;n  as  necessary  for  every  artificial  water-way 
to  satisfy — namely,  that  it  should  be  able  to  pay 
all  expenses,  including  presumably  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  on  the  capital  expended,  and  also  that  it 
should  be  the  most  economical  means  of  trans- 
port in  its  district.  Now  the  new  French  scheme, 
in  his  opinion,  does  not  satisfy  these  conditions, 
even  if  the  traffic  estimates  of  its  supporters  are 
taken  into  account. 


THE  RECENT  CHANGES  IN   ITALIAN   RADICAL- 
ISM AND  SOCIALISM. 

IN  the  Nuova  Antuloyia  for  February  1,  Prof. 
Alessandro  Chiappelli,  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  Naples,  comments  interestingly  on  the 
late  transformations  of  the  socialist  and  radical 
parties  in  Italy. 

The  position  of  the  neo-radicals,  as  formally  ex- 
pressed in  the  speech  of  tlieir  leader,  Signor 
Sacchi,  at  Cremona,  is  that,  while  ready  to  further 
any  democratic  movement,  they  believe  the  most 
far-reaching  reforms, — financial,  political,  and 
social, — to  be  possible  under  a  monarchical  form 
of  government  ;  differing  in  this  from  the  re- 
publican element  of .  the  Extreme  Left,  whose 
congress,  convened  at  Ancona  last  November, 
declared  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  to  be  the 
starting-point  of  any  effectual  reform. 

INFLUENCE    OF    LABOR    AGITATIONS. 

"No  mind  in  touch  with  modern  thought," 
says  Professor  Chiappelli,  "can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  similarity  between  this  recent 
division  in  the  radical  group  of  Parliament  and 
the  secession  from  the  nucleus  of  the  Lombard 
Federation  of  a  notable  party  of  Italian  socialists 
led  by  Signor  Turati  ;  the  Lombard  Federation, 
faithful  in  theory  to  the  doctrines  of  Marxism, 
not  believing, — or,  practically,  not  desiring, — 
the  parliamentary  action  of  the  socialist  group  of 
the  Chamber  to  be  compatible  with  the  liberal 
policy  of  a  bourgeois  ministry.  Now  there  is  un- 
questionably inseparable  from  the  very  essence  of 
political  radicalism  a  perception  and  capability  for 
evolution,  for  the  direction  of  its  practical  side  in 
accord  with  the  perennial  clianging  of  historical 
conditions  and  with  the  development  of  the 
political  and  social  forces  of  a  people.  For  this 
reason  the  radical  Left  cannot  follow  to-day  the 
same  line  of  political  conduct  as  did  its  first  ex- 
ponents without  denying  its  own  principle  and 
renouncing  henceforth  all  vital  and  effective  ac- 
tion in  the  coihmon  political  life.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  true,  as  othei's  have  already  noticed,  that 
the  new  tendency  of  tlie  radical  group  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  successful  exertions  of  the  ex- 


treme labor  groups  in  Parliament,  grown  in 
numbers  and  power  since  the  last  elections.  With- 
out this  stimulating  and  inspiring  influence  we 
would  not  have  had  either  the  policy  outlined  by 
Signor  Sacchi  or  the  discussions  arisen  concern- 
ing it  ;  and,  least  of  all,  would  we  have  seen  the 
phenomenon  of  socialism  become  also  among  us 
a  reforming  power,  for  the  impelling  needs  of 
the  laboring  multitudes  contributed  most  to  the 
shelving  by  both  parties  of  the  question  of  mon- 
archy, especially  since  the  crown  shows  its  in- 
tention to  heed  the  voices  issuing  from  the  camps 
and  'blazing  forges'  of  the  working  men." 

THE    KING    A    LIBEKAL    MONARCH. 

Signor  Sacchi  in  his  Cremona  speech  character- 
izes the  habit  of  considering  the  monarchy  as  an 
operative  force  independent  of  popular  consent  as 
an  error  shared  by  both  the  republicans  and  con- 
servatives. He  himself  declares  that  the  mon- 
archy is  to  be  sanctioned  only  as  the  representa- 
tive system,  as  the  social  structure  expressing  at 
present  the  will  of  the  people — which  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  the  neo-radicals  will  remain 
monarchical  until  some  future  contingency  proves 
that  the  monarchy  has  become  an  obstacle  to  the 
reforms  desired  by  the  electoi-al  body.  Professor 
Chiappelli  agrees  with  Mr.  Bolton  King,  that  un- 
less the  crown  joins  forces  with  the  ultra-conserv- 
atives this  contingency  is  an  extremely  remote 
one,  as  there  is  everywhere  a  growing  confidence 
in  King  Victor's  liberality  and  anxiety  to  further 
reform.  The  attitude  of  the  democratic  forces 
toward  the  monarchy  thus  logically  derives  its 
standard  from  the  sovereign's  treatment  of  the 
laboring  class.  Professor  Chiappelli  points  out 
that  Signor  Sacchi  has  not  expressed  clearly  in 
his  programme  the  points  in  which  the  neo-radi- 
cals differ  from  the  socialist  policy  and  from  the 
liberal  one  of  the  Zanardelli  ministry.  The  radi- 
cal line  of  action,  however,  is  sure  to  coincide  with 
that  of  the  advanced  socialists  in  the  proposed 
practical  reforms,  but  there  are  at  least  two  meas- 
ures the  radicals  will  support  in  which  they  will 
be  opposed  to  even  the  most  liberal  ministerial 
programme.  The  first  is  the  reduction  of  the 
standing  army  ;  and  the  other,  sweeping  changes 
in  the  State  administration  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
menting the  good  results  obtained  by  the  econ- 
omical and  educational  activities  of  the  country. 

POWER    OF    THE    SOCIALISTS. 

"The  fusion  of  the  monarchical  neo-radicals," 
Professor  Chiappelli  remarks,  "with  the  Con- 
stitutional Left  does  not,  then,  seem  as  prob- 
able, as  some  have  thought.  For  as  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  public  liberties  cannot  be  the  sole  task 
of  a  Liberal  ministry  or  of  a  Liberal  group  in 
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Parliament  without  a  social  object,  neither  can  it 
consent  to  such  substantial  changes  as  those  ad- 
vocated l)y  the  radicals  without  inlringiiig  on  its 
own  traditions  and  principles.  They,  however, 
seem  to  be  nearer  the  truth  who  foresee  the  union 
of  the  new  constitutional  radicalism  and  the  ad- 
vanced socialism,  which,  if  it  is  not  ministerial, 
as  in  P^ranco.  in  certain  respects  can  be  said  to  be 
an  ally  and  friend  of  the  Lil)eral  ministry.  Tlie 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  political  ac- 
tion of  these  two  groups  of  the  Extreme  Left 
proceed  from  tlieir  common  obligation  to  adapt  a 
mass  of  theoretical  ideas  and  convictions  to  the 
shifting  conditions  of  public  life  and  of  parlia- 
mentary practice.  The  schism  of  the  Italian  so- 
cialists only  by  accident  sprang  from  the  defection 
of  the  Honorable  Signor  Tiuati  from  the  Milan 
Federation.  .  .  .  The  logic  of  facts  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  yield  to  realities  determined  this  new 
position  of  the  most  sagacious  and  modern  minds 
among  our  socialists,  as  did  also  their  approval  of 
a  ministry  which,  although  having  for  its  object 
just  vigilance  over  the  interests  of  all  classes  of 
society,  still  allowed  the  socialists  to  organize  the 
industrial  proletariat,  to  direct  strikes,  to  form 
labor  laws  of  resistance,  and  to  convene  the  con- 
gress of  the  rural  working  men.  I  have  said  the 
logic  of  facts  rather  than  that  of  ideas,  since  the 
leading  principle  of  the  Marxite  theories — col- 
lectivism as  an  end  and  the  struggle  of  the  classes 
as  a  means — does  not,  of  course,  sanction  the  via 
media  of  reform,  which  protracts  the  struggle  and 
hinders  the  concentration  from  which  results, 
through  historical  necessity,  revolution.  The 
struggle  of  the  classes  proposed  as  a  means  of 
action  supposes  a  fact  in  reality  non-existent, — 
that  is,  that  the  middle  class,  the  bourgeoisie,  is 
a  compact  body,  reactionary  in  its  aims. 

THE    MIDDLE-CLASS    MOVEMENT. 

"  The  bourgeoisie  comprises  a  number  of  social 
strata  of  infinitely  changing  and  various  interests  ; 
it  is  rather  the  living  incarnation  of  that  social 
diversity  which  all  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate 
will  increase  in  the  future  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  laboring  class  is  now  being  organized — 
specified,  as  it  were,  and  placed  on  different  strata 
— that  ascend  until  they  approach  and  become 
identified  with  the  small  tradesmen.  The  labor 
movement  in  England,  particularly  as  regards  the 
trade  unions,  is  an  evident  proof  of  this.  And 
the  demand  of  the  middle  class  for  reform  implies 
in  every  way  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  inflexible  and  retrogressive  foe  ;  it 
implies  a  more  modern  conception  of  the  state, 
not  as  the  exclusive  representative  of  any  social 
class,  but  as  an  umpire  of  the  sometimes  conflict- 
ing interests  of  all,  an<i  supposes  therefore  not 


only,  as  has  been  said,  a  method  of  opportunistic 
tactics,  but  also  an  entirely  new  doctrine  on  the 
action  and  extension  of  the  various  social  forces. 
But  if  from  this  state  of  affairs,  if  from  this  dif- 
ference in  form  and  doctrines  between  the  social- 
ists of  all  countries,  the  conservatives  should  see 
reason  to  shout  hosanna,  or  the  Liberal  ministry 
should  believe  socialism  weakened  and  this  schism 
due  solely  to  its  political  tact,  they  would  deceive 
themselves  most  lamentably,  and  their  exultation 
would  prove  at  once  unfounded  and  dangerous. 

"  There  are  two  points  to  be  considered  :  First, 
the  diversity  of  criterions  to  be  followed  in  the 
practical  action  of  the  socialist  party  does  not 
cause  to  swerve,  nor  does  it  arrest  for  a  moment, 
the  progressive  force  of  the  laboring  class. 
SeconiUy,  the  social  power  which  is  at  the  base 
of  the  present  labor  movement,  and  is  its  leading 
cause,  is  such  that  no  h(>sitation  or  dissension 
among  the  heads  can  affect  it.  .  .  .  The  salient 
point  is  that  these  splits  are  signs  of  vitality  in 
a  party,  and  at  a  certain  period  of  its  evolution 
are  inevitable,  and  indeed  salutary.  History 
teaches  that  in  all  schools,  religions,  and  social 
institutions,  when  the  number  of  followers  grows 
beyond  a  certain  figure  the  old  methods  of  ac- 
tion and  resistance  are  no  longer  possible,  nor 
are  they  adequate  to  the  new  need,  and  schisms 
become  inevitable.  As  soon  as  the  primitive 
sect  spreads  throughout  the  world,  tiie  old  inac- 
tivity, once  necessary  to  cope  with  the  surround- 
ing society,  does  not  appear  at  all  opportune 
when  there  is  a  need  for  adaptation  to  that  soci- 
ety and  to  propitiate  while  reforming  it.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  added  that  the  persistence  in  a  far-off 
ideal,  even  though  an  illusory  one,  of  social  re- 
form, like  the  collectivism  of  the  socialists,  is 
practically  indispensable  for  the  social  and  politi- 
cal development  of  a  doctrine  or  of  a  party  ; 
since  nothing  has  more  influence  in  life,  nothing 
is  more  fitted  to  move  the  masses  as  a  powerful 
lever  for  their  salvation,  than  illusions.  Anatole 
France  has  said  with  truth  that  error  in  life  is 
not  loss  necessary  than  truth.  H,  then,  the 
standstill  socialism,  loyal  to  bygone  ideals,  con- 
tinues side  by  side  with  the  progressive  and 
reforming  socialism — to  which  in  Italy  the  consti- 
tutional neo-radicalism  will  serve  as  a  stepping- 
stone  because  it  conveys  the  wants  of  the  work- 
ing men  to  parliamentary  discussions  in  an  accept- 
able and  practical  form — this  is  a  social  and 
historical  necessit  v,  favorable  indeed  to  the  cause 
of  socialism  (which  fact  our  conservatives  would 
do  well  to  recognizp)." 

"  The  right  and  left  wing  of  socialism,  so  to 
contrast  their  tendencies,  are  like  the  two  wings 
which  sustain  its  flight, — feared  by  some,  blessed 
and  sympathized  with  by  others." 
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THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  MINER. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Parts,  M.  de  Kousiers  con- 
tributes, under  the  title  of  "  The  Mines  and 
the  Eight- Hour  Day,"  an  interesting  account  of 
the  F'rench  miner's  life,  and  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  working  of  French 
mines  during  the  last  century.  In  America 
everything  is  done  to  lighten  the  actual  manual 
work  of  those  who  extract  the  world's  treasures 
from  the  earth  ;  but  in  England  and  France  ma- 
chinery still  plays  a  very  small  part,  especially  in 
coal-mines  ;  accordingly  the  French  and  English 
miner  works  very  much  as  did  his  fathers  before 
him, — that  is,  on  tlie  pick-and-shovel  system. 

How  few  of  us  realize  the  terrible  dangers  to 
which  the  coal-miner  is  constantly  exposed  ! 
Working  literally  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  tlie 
very  air  he  breathes  is  artificially  procured  for 
him,  and  were  it  not  for  the  constant  work  of 
pumps  he  would  run  constant  risk  of  death  by 
drowning. 

THE    miners'    unions. 

Very  slowly  have  the  French  workers  become 
aware  of  the  immense  value  of  trade  unionism  ; 
but  once  the  principle  was  thoroughly  accepted, 
the  national  business  instinct  made  this  modern 
panacea  of  the  gi'eatest  value,  and  now  the  grand 
principle  of  arbitration  has  been  thoroughly  ac- 
cepted in  the  settlement  of  quarrels  by  botli  mas- 
ters and  men,  several  great  French  strikes  hav- 
ing been  tiuis  peaceably  settled  within  the  last 
few  years. 

Of  French  trade  unions  the  best  organized  and 
the  wealthiest  seems  to  be  that  of  the  miners. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  French 
miner  rarely  moves  away  from  his  birthplace,  and 
keeps  in  constant  touch  with  his  local  branch  ; 
also  he  is  hard-working,  economical,  and  sober  ; 
and  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  republic  has 
constantly  striven  to  I'ender  his  lot  better  from 
every  point  of  view. 

THE    EIGHT-HOUR    DAY. 

It  would  seem  as  if  very  soon  the  pi-inciple  of 
an  eight-hour  working-day  will  become  law — at 
any  rate  so  far  as  the  French  miner  is  concerned  ; 
and,  by  what  the  writer  believes  to  be  a  wise 
regulation,  the  eight-hour  day  will  begin  from 
the  moment  when  the  miner  goes  down  into  the 
mine,  and  will  conclude  when  he  comes  up  to  the 
surface,  no  allowance  being  made  for  any  time 
devoted  to  meals  and  rest.  At  the  present  time 
the  French  miner's  woriving  day  varies  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours.  It  is  probable  that  when  this 
new  law  passes  into  effect  the  price  of  coal  will 
rise  very  sensibly,  and  it  is  thought  possible  that 
the  granting  of  an  eight -hour  day  to  the  165,000 


workers  who  are  now  miners  will  lead  to  a  gen- 
eral agitation  in  other  trades  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining the  same  privileges. 


A  GREAT  FRENCH  PREACHER. 

THE  two  February  numbers  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  contain  a  large  number  of 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Pere  Didon,  ad- 
dressed to  an  unnamed  but  evidently  much  loved 
and  intimate  friend.  The  great  Dominican  is 
well  enough  known  outside  of  England  to  make 
these  letters  of  considerable  interest  to  those 
who  follow  the  general  stream  of  religious  thought 
in  Europe.  The  letters  cover  the  most  eventful 
period  of  Pere  Didon's  life— from  1880  to  1896. 
His  early  and  somewhat  untamed  eloquence  in 
Paris  gave  offense  to  his  superiors,  and  he  was 
banished  to  Corbara,  a  remote  convent  in  Cor- 
sica. With  a  proud  humility  he  obeyed,  though 
his  letters  show  how  bitter  was  this  discipline 
and  how  constant  were  the  mental  struggles 
through  which  he  passed  ;  nothing  but  his  deep 
and  simple  faith  could  have  enabled  him  to  bear 
it, — that  agony  of  enforced  silence  when  his  be- 
loved country  was  rushing,  in  his  eyes,  headlong 
to  the  fate  which  always  befalls  a  nation  which 
believes  in  nothing  and  reverences  nothing.  He 
frequently  writes  of  French  politics  ;  for  exam- 
ple, "  The  cause  of  religion  seems  to  me  singu- 
larly compromised,  and  I  see  with  grief  that  the 
governing  classes  do  not  understand  the  political 
importance  of  Christianity." 

His  exile, — which  he  supposed  would  only  be 
for  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  months,  —  lasted 
more  than  a  year.  In  the  middle  of  it  his  mother 
fell  very  ill,  and  permission  to  go  to  her  bedside 
was  refused  him  by  his  superiors.  She  rapidly 
grew  worse,  and  when  at  last  he  obtained  leave, 
a  chapter  of  accidents  by  steamboat  and  railway 
delayed  him  so  that  he  came  three  days  too  late. 
This  unspeakable  grief,  together  with  the  enforced 
study  and  meditation  in  which  he  passed  his  ban- 
ishment, unquestionably  purified  and  refined  his 
soul  and  gave  to  his  natural  gift  of  eloquence  an 
immense  added  power. 

RESEARCHES    FOR    THE    "LIFE    OF    CHRIST." 

On  his  return  he  began  to  prepare  his  "  Life 
of  Christ,"  and  in  order  to  do  that  he  set  to  work 
to  learn  German.  From  Germany  he  writes 
charming  letters  giving  a  most  vivid  picture  of 
the  militarism  of  the  country,  rallying  the  Ger- 
mans on  their  characteristic  heaviness.  Very 
wistfully,  too,  he  tells,  of  what  the  Germans  rev- 
erence ;  and  the  thought  is  always  in  his  mind, 
sometimes  unuttered,  "that  his  own  beloved  coun- 
try no  longer  reverences  anything.     But  German 
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Tlui  Gospel  enters  into  my 
conscii'nro,  and  <!Von  while 
portraying  like  a  dry  histo- 
rian tiie  scenes  of  the  gos- 
pels, my  heart  and  my  con- 
science I  leave  wide  open  to 
all  the  divine  feelings  which 
pour  upon  me." 


THE    BARRIAS   STATUE  TO    VICTOR    HUGO. 

(Erected  at  the  Place  Victor  Hugo,  in  Paris.) 

was  not  enough  :  he  must  go  to  Palestine  ;  and 
of  the  Holy  Laud  he  gives  his  correspondent  a 
wonderfully  clear  impression.  A  second  visit  to 
the  Holy  Land  seems  to  have  impressed  him  even 
more,  and  he  contrasts  it  witli  Egypt : 

"The  land  of  the  Pharaohs  is  a  necropolis,  a 
dead  land  ;  that  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  its  desola- 
tion and  gloom,  is  a  living  land.  It  keeps  quite 
fresh  the  traces  and  recollection  of  him  who  con- 
quered the  world,  who  created  our  moral  and 
religious  civilization,  and  who  makes  our  souls 
live.  I  kiss  with  teai's  the  rock  where  Christ 
was  crucified,  the  stone  where  he  was  made  ready 
for  burial  ;  T  pass  over  all  the  places  where  he 
liad  been  ;  I  hear  his  voice,  I  feel  his  hand  out- 
stretched on  me,   and   I    see    myself  with    him. 


VICTOR  HUGO    VARIOUS 
TRIBUTES  AND  CRITICISMS 

IN  La  Revue  for  February 
15,  M.  Henry  Be rcnger 
shouts  a  veritable  hymn  of 
praise  in  honor  of  Victor  Hu- 
go. A  mong  tlie  poet-  roman  - 
cer's  modern  detractors  M. 
lierenger  is  not  found.  W'e 
extract  a  few  of  tha  salient 
passages  : 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  ap- 
preciate   the    importance    of 
Victor  Hugo's  centenary,  to 
understand  the  universal 
tlirill  produced  by  this  com- 
memoration, must  never  for- 
get that,  for  ten  years  past, 
the  youth  of  our  country  has 
steadily  broken  with  literary 
dilettanteism  and  philosophic 
nihilism.   .   .    .    .wc?a/ poetry, 
the  social  novel,    social   elo- 
quence ;   in  a  word,  the  con- 
tinual contact  of  the  elite  and 
the  mob,  the  writer  and  the 
city,   .    .    .  everything  which 
was    incarnated    in    the    ad- 
mii'able  springtide  of  people's 
universities,  all  this  recreated 
for  Hugo  a  public  capable  of 
appreciating  his  work,  a  ho- 
rizon large  enough  for  his  genius.      This  is  the 
living  reason  for  the  centenary.      It  would  have 
been  a  mere  cold  official  act,  a  mere  bout  de  siecle 
of  some  effete  school,  if  the  aspirations  of  a  whole 
young  nation  did  not  cast  over  it  the  living  char- 
acter of  a  renascence — a  renascence  of  great  ideas, 
great  visions,  great  struggles." 

Speaking  of  Victor  Hugo  himself,  M.  Beran- 
ger  says  : 

"Victor  Hugo  expanded  magnificently  even 
to  extreme  old  age,  and  his  expansion  was  the 
expansion  of  his  times.  He  is  changed,  it  is 
true,  but  as  all  great  living  things  cliange — to 
acquire  more  strength,  to  manifest  greater  beau- 
ty. ..  .  Lyric  poet,  dramatist,  novelist,  epic 
poet,    orator,    pamphleteer,    historian,   prophet — 
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VICTOR  HUGO'S  HOUSE  IN  JEKSEY. 

he  was  everything.     The  enormous  mass  of  his 
work  hides  its  depth  and  delicacy. 

THE    INCARNATION    OF    FRENCH    GENIUS. 

"  If  ever  child  of  France  received  from  his 
tenth  year  every  impress  and  every  potentiality 
of  the  national  genius,  then  it  is  this  son  of  a 
Lorraine  father  and  a  Breton  mother,  bred  up 
among  scenes  and  to  habits  tinged  with  roman- 
ticism. 

His    TWO    SALIENT    QUALITIES. 

' '  An  imagination  in  every  sense  that  psycholo- 
gists have  given  to  the  word.  .  .  .  And  to  serve 
this  imagination  an  unrivaled  will,  a  will  eter- 
nally exercised — a  will  bent  on  conquering,  on 
creating,  on  vanquishing,  on  being  tlie  greatest, 
the  highest,  the  best  in  every  walk  of  life — a 
will  bent  on  appearing  the  thinker  in  action,  the 
liberator — and  the  liberator  of  souls. 

WHAT    FRANCE    CELEBRATED    IN    HIM. 

"  When  the  poet,  at  the  age  of  eighty- three, 
left  this  life  in  the  season  of  I'oses  and  crowned 
with  the  crowns  of  a  world,  his  disappearance 
was  as  one  of  those  sunsets  which  continue  send- 
ing their  crystal  arrows  and  rose-colored  flames 
to  the  zenith  of  summer  evenings.  "What  France 
will  celebrate  in  him  as  long  as  she  lives  is  that 
he  indissolubly  associated  tlie  three  parts  of  her 
ideal — the  Keltic,  the  Germanic,  the  Latin,  and 
that  he  melted  them  together  in  the  fire  of  his 
imagination.  .  .  .  His  work  is  the  highest  point 
of  the  humanitarian  tradition  of  French  genius." 

The  result  of  recent  inquiries  is  to  show  .that 
Victor  Hugo,  among  the  peasant  classes  of 
France,  is  a  household  word  where  Racine  or 
Moliere  have  not  been  heard  of. 

UNFRIENDLY    CRITICISM. 

Le  Correspondant  has  also  an  article  by  M.  Bire 
on  "Victor    Hugo,  which    is   little   more  than  a 


critical  and  not  always  approving  catalogue  of 
his  works.  M.  Birc  says  we  must  for  the  present 
forget  all  but  Victor  Hugo's  greatness — forget 
that  France  has  known  loftier  and  purer  glories. 
As  an  elevating  moral  force — tbe  test  of  perfect 
work — he  finds  Victor  Hugo  has  failed.  Hence 
above  him  he  would  always  place  Corneille  and 
Racine,  Bossuet  and  Pascal,  which  savors  a 
little  of  the  time-honored  comparison  between 
beef  and  strawberries. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  "  FLANNELED  FOOL." 

M  PIERRE  DE  COUBERTIN  contributes 
a  short  article  to  the  second  February 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  "  Sport 
and  National  Strength."  Of  course  he  is  much 
struck  with  Mr.  Kipling's  famous  poem.  Mr. 
Kipling,  he  thinks,  has  never  really  shown  him- 
self so  vulgar  as  in  this  composition  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  literary  quality  of  the  work  which  M. 
Coubertin  considers,  it  is  rather  the  theory  of 
the  weakness  of  sport  as  an  element  of  military 
strength  and  of  national  greatness.  He  quotes  a 
striking  remark  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made  to 
him  thirteen  years  ago  :  "  I  do  not  think,"  said 
the  Grand  Old  Man,  with  a  pride  which  M.  Cou- 
bertin will  never  forget,  "that  there  exists  a 
single  place  on  the  Thames  where  I  could  not 
indicate  in  a  normal  season  the  strength  of  the 
current  and  the  depth  of  the  water."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone also  excelled  in  other  forms  of  sport. 

M.  Cou'bertin  stands  forward  as  a  champion 
of  spoi't  as  against  the  unhealthy,  excitable, 
nervous,  morbid  temperament  of  Mr.  Kipling. 
He  thinks  that  the  disasters  to  the  British  army 
in  the  Transvaal  are  attributable  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  British  officers  rather  than  to  the  national 
taste  for  athletics  ;  indeed,  he  declares  that  the 
British  officer  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  sportsman,  ex- 
cept that  he  loses  his  money  on  horse  races  ;  ath- 
letics flourish,  he  thinks,  in  more  serious  and 
more  intelligent  circles.  He  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  in  the  most  military  state  in  Europe  the 
Emperor  is  continually  promoting  every  kind  of 
sport  among  his  subjects  ;  while  in  the  great 
republic  of  the  new  world  the  President  is  not 
only  a  notable  athlete,  but  also  a  brilliant  leader 
of  cavalry.  To  understand  the  influence  of  sport 
on  a  nation,  he  says  'we  must  consider  the  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  social  gain  to  the  individual,  and 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  sport  is  an  excel- 
lent piiysical  preparation  for  militaiy  service — it 
engenders  or  strengthens  moral  qualities  which 
the  soldier  needs  ;  but  that  it  is  accompanied 
necessarily  by  a  kind  of  social  apprenticeship 
which  tends  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  democ- 
racy rather  than  those  of  the  army. 
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V'ILL  ENGLAND  BECOME  A  PROTECTIONIST 
NATION? 

IN  the  Foituitjhthi  lirrifir,  Mr.  J.  A.  Ilobson, 
in  an  arlicln  entitled  " 'IMie  Approaching 
Ahancioninent  of  Free  'J'rade,"  says  that  tht;  in- 
teUectual  authority  of  free  tiaile  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  that  by  various  secret  side  paths  pi-o- 
taction  has  been  ruling  EngUmd's  national  policy, 
and  that  the  powerful  oi-gani/.(Hl  trading  capital- 
ists' interests  are  plainly  leading  toward  a  nv 
versal  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  last  half  century. 
The  cliange  will  first  take  place  in  an  attempt  to 
give  body  to  the  floating  idea  of  imperial  feder- 
ation. The  necessity  for  enormously  increased 
expenditure  entails  the  necessity  for  raising  more 
money.  The  whole  weight  of  democratic  force 
is,  he  thinks,  against  direct  taxation;  and,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  bulk  of  ^ri"), 000,000  to  $1.50,- 
000,000  per  annum  must  be  raised  by  indirect 
taxation.  When  to  the  demand  for  increased 
revenue  we  add  the  project  of  the  imperial 
zollverein  at  which  Mr.  C''ham})erlain  is  mani- 
festly driving  tlie  government,  tiie  necessity  of 
protection  is  made  quite  manifest. 

PREFERENTIAL    TREATMENT    FOR    THE    COLONIES. 

Any  steps  toward  tlie  closer  attachment  of  the 
colonies  to  the  mother  country  will  involve  a 
radical  readjustment  of  (inanc(>  in  tlie  shape  of  a 
discriminative  tariff  giving  pi-eferential  treatment 
to  imports  from  the  colonies  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving similar  preferential  treatment  for  their 
imports  from  the  mother  country.  He  admits 
that  the  task  will  be  very  difficult  ;  but  it  is  a 
disease  that  requires  desperate  remedies,  and  if 
the  continuance  of  England's  imperial  career  in- 
volves a  large  increase  of  military  expenditure, 
something  of  the  kind  must  be  attempted. 

BOUNTIES    FOR    AGUlCrLTURE. 

Mr.  Hobson  thinks  that  it  is  now  tolerably 
certain  that  Great  Britain  will  collapse  before  the 
inherent  logic  which  binds  imperialism  to  pro- 
tection. For  carrying  out  a  policy  of  imperialism 
she  must  provide  bounties  for  wheat,  cattle,  and 
for  agricultural  produce,  and  get  people  back  to 
the  land.  He  savs  that  unless  a  new  and  une.x- 
pected  rally  be  made  for  Manchesterism  with  the 
same  forces  wiiich  sustained  the  earlier  move- 
ment, free  trade,  once  abandoned  by  the  impe- 
I'ialist  politicians  of  either  party,  will  find  itself  in 
a  sorry  plight. 

The  Problem  of  Shipping. 

Mr.  W.  "Wetherell  contributes  to  the  Fort- 
nightly  Revieiv  an  article  on  "  American  Million- 
aires and  British  Shipping,"  which  takes  a  place 
beside  the  foregoing  paper.     It  is  a  very  well- 


written  and  compreliensivc  study  of  the  ques- 
tion, which,  witlnjut  b<'ing  alarmist,  points  out 
tlie  dangers  which  England  must  face,  and  the 
best  way  to  overcome  iIk'Hi.  Mr.  Wetlierell 
does  not  suggest  bounties  as  the  remedy  for  com- 
petition. His  recommen<]ations  involve  a  kind 
of  indirect  bounty  system.  P^or  instance,  the 
English  (lovernment  should  relieve  British  ship- 
])ing(jf  light  dues,  ))ring  the  sliii)ping  regulations 
into  conformity  with  those  of  foreign  nations  in 
order  to  make  things  easi(M"  for  owners,  and  stop 
the  taxation  of  foreign  shipjiing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Britisli  lights,  a  system  which  at  pres- 
ent brings  upon  British  shipping  in  American 
ports  a  charge  from  which  the  shipping  of  na- 
tions whi(;h  do  not  impose  light  dues  is  exempt. 
Mr.  Wetherell  also  recommends  the  estal)lish- 
meiit  of  floating  schools  in  British  ports  for  the 
training  of  boys  for  a  seafaiing  life. 

LOSSES    AM)    F'UOFITS    OF    COMPETITION. 

As  to  the  danger  to  British  sliipping  from  the 
competition  of  Mr.  Bieri)ont  Morgan  and  other 
American  millionaire  combinations,  Mr.  Weth- 
erell is  by  no  means  in  despair.  He  points  to 
the  solidity  of  British  shipping  companies,  and  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  faced  and  are  facing  de- 
pression in  shipping  with  success.  The  Ameri- 
cans, on  the  otlier  hand,  are  used  to  expecting 
immediate  profits,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
will  be  able  to  stand  tlie  years  of  depression 
which  are  before  them.  But  if  Americans  and 
(jermans,  by  means  of  subsidies  and  state  en- 
couragement, do  cut  their  freight  and  passenger 
rates  to  a  point  at  which  England  cannot  com- 
pete, that  by  no  nwans  involves  her  necessarily 
in  loss.  It  will  merely  be  a  case  of  the  sugar 
bounties  over  again,  in  wliich  foreign  nations 
are  taxing  themselves  in  order  that  England  may 
buy  sugar  l)elow  its  value.  It  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  British  trade  to  be  able  to  use  foreign 
ships  carrying  goods  so  cheaply  that  they  could 
only  be  can-ied  on  by  means  of  state  aid.  Cheap 
ocean  carriage  of  food  and  raw  material  would 
give  an  immense  impetus  to  British  manufactur- 
ers, and  would  give  British  products  a  decided 
advantage  in  tlie  markets  of  the  worUl. 

WHERE    THE    DANGER    LIES. 

The  p*>ril  does  not,  therefore,  lie  in  the  mere 
fact  that  British  shipping  interests,  whicli  are  in 
a  few  hands,  may  be  destroyed.  It  lies  in  the 
consequences  which  such  a  change  wouUl  have  in 
time  of  war.  England  is  obliged  for  imperial 
reasons  to  keep  her  shipping  interests  alive;  and 
it  is  certain  that  if  once  British  maritime  su- 
premacy were  overthrown,  Great  Britain  would 
not  be  allowed  any  longer  to  reap  the  advantages 
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of  the  cheapening  of  ocean  transit.  Once  the 
Americans  and  Germans  felt  themselves  in  secure 
possession  of  the  main  lines  of  communication, 
there  would  be  no  security  against  the  imposition 
of  discriminating  freight  rates  upon  British 
trade.  In  short,  though  England  would  reap  an 
immediate  advantage  from  a  competition  which 
would  destroy  her  shipping  interests,  in  the  end 
she  stands  to  lose  both  in  commerce  and  in  war. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Wetherell  makes 
the  very  moderate  suggestions  which  we  have 
noticed. 


DECLINE  IN  THE  BRITISH  BIRTH-RATE. 

MR.  EDWIN  C  ANN  AN,  in  the  Forinightly 
Review,  contributes  a  paper,  very  short, 
but  well  calculated  to  communicate  to  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  the  shudder  that  comes  from 
a  revelation  of  approaching  doom.  For  Mr. 
Cannan  maintains,  on  the  evidence  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  birth-rate  of  Great  Britain,  that,  in 
plain,  blunt  terms,  the  English  are  becoming  like 
the  Fi-ench,  and  are  ceasing  to  increase,  and  tl)at 
unless  the  British  race  within  the  empire  can  suc- 
ceed in  ingrafting  into  itself  foreign  elements,  a 
continuance  of  the  present  statistics  will  cause  it 
to  become  one  of  the  little  nations,  or  at  any  rate 
to  fall,  with  the  French,  into  the  second  class. 

In  order  permanently  to  maintain  a  stationary 
population,  it  is  necessary  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  born  from  each  marriage  should 
be  a  little  over  three.  The  ratio  in  Great  Britain 
of  children  per  marriage  has  fallen  from  4.36  in 
1884  to  3.63  in  1900.  Another  sixteen  years' 
decline  of  fertility  per  marriage  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  last  sixteen  years  would  dry  up  the  sources 
of  the  natural  increase  of  population.  It  ought, 
therefore,  he  says,  to  be  admitted  frankly  that 
there  is  at  any  rate  a  considerable  probability  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation within  the  present  century.  A  good  many 
people  have  admitted  this,  and  have  said,  as 
Mr.  Cannan  himself  says,  that  with  another  ten 
millions  the  British  Islands  would  be  about  as 
full  as  any  reasonable  person  could  desire  them 
to  be.  But  consolation  has  always  been  found  in 
turning  to  the  Greater  Britains  beyond  the  sea. 
There,  it  is  said,  the  race  has  plenty  of  room  to  in- 
crease and  multiply.  Large  families  can  be  reared, 
with  room  in  which  to  live,  and  that  is  no  doubt 
true.  But  Mr.  Cannan  proceeds  to  point  out  that, 
although  there  is  room  enough  for  an  infinite 
number  of  children,  the  children  do  not  arrive  ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point  still  is  that  those 
who  do  arrive  in  Great  Britain  are  not  English. 
Take,  for  instance,  Canada.  The  total  increase 
of   population    in    the    Dominion,  including    the 


gain  by  immigration  as  well  as  by  natural  increase, 
has  fallen  from  839,000  in  tlie  decade  ending 
1880  to  506,000  in  that  ending  1901.  Scotland, 
which  had  a  population  of  800,000  less  to  start 
with  in  1891,  had  a  natural  increase  of  500,000 
in  the  same  decade.  AVliat  makes  matters  worse 
is  that  the  French-Canadian  population,  although 
Mr.  Cannan  does  not  give  the  statistics,  has  kept 
up  its  old  inc?-ease.  The  inference  is  therefore 
irresistible  that  the  fertility  of  the  British-Cana- 
dian has  seriously  fallen  off. 

In  regard  to  Australasia,  he  has  the  same 
story  to  tell.  The  natality  is  both  low  and  de- 
creasing. In  1891  the  six  colonies,  inchiding 
New  Zealand,  witl>  a  total  population  of  3,750,000, 
had  126,000  births.  But  in  1898  the  number 
had  sunk  to  112,805,  and  in  1899  it  only  got  up 
again  to  114,000. 

A    COMPARISON    WITH    RUSSIA. 

The  fertility  of  the  old  English  element  in  the 
United  States  is  believed  to  be  falling  ;  but  immi- 
gration and  the  higher  fertility  of  the  non-Eng- 
lish elements  will  probably  long  suffice  to  increase 
the  population  of  the  United  States  at  a  rapid 
rate.  German  fertility  is  falling,  but  not  so  rap- 
idly as  the  British  ;  whereas  Ru.ssian  fertility 
keeps  up,  and  as  there  is  immense  room  for  re- 
duction in  Russian  mortality,  the  future  would 
seem  to  belong  to  the  Russians.  All  of  which 
should  give  all  Englishmen  occasion  for  profound 
thought,  especially  those  who  imagine  that  the 
resources  of  the  race  in  men  and  money  are  equal 
to  any  drain  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  expansion 
over-seai 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  FOR  PRIME  MINISTER. 

LAST  month  was  to  be  noticed  the  opening 
move  in  favor  of  an  agitation  for  setting 
Mr.  Balfour  on  one  side  and  appointing  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  prime  minister  on  the  retirement 
of  Lord  Salisbury.  In  the  English  magazines 
of  March  traces  of  this  movement  are  distinctly 
discernible.  The  National  Review  naturally  takes 
the  lead  in  formulating  the  demand.  Its  editor 
and  a  contributor  signing  himself  "  An  English- 
man "  vie  with  each  other  in  the  emphasis  with 
which  they  insist  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
none  but  he,  shall  succeed  Lord  Salisbury. 
' '  An  Englishman  "  exclaims  : 

"  Is  it  not  the  habit  of  many  to  sigh,  '  Oh  1 
for  one  hour  of  Pitt  or  Chatham  or  Cromwell,' 
forgetful  that  one  who  can  bear  comparison  with 
these,  one  whom  posterity  will  assuredly  rank 
among  the  foremost  English  statesmen  of  all 
time,  is  here  on  earth,  walking  with  us  in  the 
flesh  ?  " 
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"HIS    PRESTIGE    HIGHER    THAN    EVER. 

The  editor  is  indignant  at  the  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Balfour  should  be  the  next  prime  minister. 
He  says  : 

"This  country  is  not  in  theory  undor  an  oli- 
garchy, and  public  opinion  should  liave  some 
weiglit  m  the  choice  of  promior,  and  tliere  can 
harcUy  be  a  sliadow  of  a  cloul>t  tiiat,  if  a  poll 
were  taken  of  the  political  supporters  of  the  gov- 
ernmcMit  throughout  the  country,  there  would  be 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, whose  prestige  is  now  higher  than  ever. 
It  is  meanly  suggested  that  the  promotion  of  the 
colonial  secretary  to  the  premiership  would  '  hurt 
the  susceptibilities  of  foreign  nations,'  to  use  a 
contemptible  phrase  in  vogue  aijiong  mandarins 
and  superior  persons  ;  to  wliich  we  reply  that,  if 
the  appointment  of  the  premier  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  we  had  better  choose  Sir 
Henry  Campbell  -  Bannerman,  who  would  be 
more  popular  abroad  than  Mr.  Balfour. 

"An  Englishman  "  is  quite  certain  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  premiership  would  be  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place. 

"  It  is  because  he  is  the  most  progressive  and 
youthful-minded  of  our  statesmen  that  he  is 
worthiest  to  lead  the  nation.  Tliough  advancing 
in  years,  he  is  not,  like  many  of  his  colleagues, 
tied  to  the  traditions  and  shibboleths  of  the  re- 
mote past." 

THE    TIRELESS    A\D    EFFICIENT    WORKER. 

Apart  from  the  immeasurable  debt  which  '•  An 
Englishman"  thinks  England  owes  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain for  his  South  African  policy,  there  are 
other  grounds  upon  which  he  presses  for  his  ap- 
pointment. 

"In  an  era  of  apathy  and  indifference,  when 
others  of  cabinet  rank  have  been  busy  golfing, 
shooting,  and  racing,  he  has  managed  to  attend 
to  his  duties.  Work,  not  sport,  is  with  him  the 
foremost  interest  of  life,  and  he  is  sinp-ular  anions: 
ministers  for  the  small  amount  of  exercise  which 
he  takes  and  requires.  He  is  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  first  requisite  in  the  govern- 
ing man  is  ignorance  of  his  work.  The  office 
over  which  he  presides  is  almost  the  only  one 
which  in  these  days  has  never  been  mipeached 
for  inefficiency  or  neglect  of  its  business.  The 
fact  that  he  has  worked  when  othoi's  have  played 
has  not  been  lost  to  sight  by  the  public." 

THE    HERCULES    FOR    ENGLAND'S    AUGEAN    OFFICES. 

In  the  days  that  are  to  come  army  reform  will 
be  to  the  front,  and  who  is  there  that  can  reform 
the  army  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  ? 

"  '  I  hope,'  he  said  in  May,  1900,  speaking  of 


the  defects  which  the  war  had  revealed  in  our 
military  system,  '  we  shall  have  the  courage  and 
wisdom  to  correct  them.'  If  he  will  not  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  it  is  certain  that  no  one 
else  will,  and  he  can  only  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  as  premier.  All  these  duties,  and  the 
growing  difficulty  of  our  national  position,  call 
for  a  premier  who  will  exercise  the  closest  super- 
vision over  the  departments.  The  present  pre- 
mier, whatever  the  debt  of  England  to  him  for 
other  things,  has  conspicuously  failed  in  this 
direction.  lie  has  been  al>le  to  s(icure  neither 
foresigiit  nor  sound  administration  in  the  war 
office  ;  while  the  foreign  office,  which  he  controlled 
for  many  years,  is  a  by-word  for  its  faults  and  fail- 
ings. The  nation  needs  a  leader  of  progressive 
tendencies,  awake  to  the  problems  of  the  times 
and  toujour 9  en  vedette,  not  always  half  asleep." 

"The    Leader  for   the    Empire." 

Mr.  Henry  Birchenough  writes  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  ostensibly  on  "  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  an  Empire-Builder,"  really  on  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain as  next  premier.  He  argues  that  no  man 
should  henceforth  be  "  prime  minister  of  Britain- 
within-seas  "  who  has  not  gained  in  equal  meas- 
ure the  confidence  and  support  of  "Britain-be- 
yond-seas."  After  Lord  Salisbury,  the  choice 
lies  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Ilose- 
bery  ;  and  after  these,  Lord  ISIilner,  Lord  Cur- 
zon,  and  Lord  Cromer.  Lord  Rosebery,  says 
the  writer,  is  in  many  respects  untried.  Let 
him  "who  boars  the  scars  be  the  first  to  bear 
the  palm."     The  paper  concludes  : 

"Mr.  Chamberlain  has  already  infected  his 
fellow-countrymen  with  his  own  ardent  patriot- 
ism, his  enthusiasm  for  the  unity  of  our  race, 
and  his  buoyant  trust  in  its  future.  Is  he  the 
leader  men  seek  for  the  empire,  whose  confidence 
he  has  gained,  and  which  he  has  done  so  much  to 
unite?     The  present  writer  knows  of  no  other." 

A  Liberal  View. 

The  Neio  Liberal  Review  speaks  with  somewhat 
uncertain  sound  concerning  the  premiership.  It 
prefers  Lord  Salisbury  ;  but  if  Lord  Salisbury 
is  to  go,  would  choose  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

"  Who  is  to  succeed  Lord  Salisbury  ?  There 
ai'e,  perhaps,  only  two  possible  candidates,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  ^Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  Now  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  if  service  to  the  Unionist 
party  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  qualifica- 
tion, the  reversion  of  the  premiership  belongs  of 
right  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  one  respect  only 
is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  position  a  weak  one.  His 
following  of  '  Liberal-Unionist '  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  dangerously  small,  and 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  many  so-called  Liberal- 
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Unionist  seats  are  lield  by  tlie  indulgence  of  the 
Tory  party.  Outside  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  position  is  one  of  enormous 
strength.  He  has  the  ear  of  tlie  country  ;  and 
could  a  vote  on  the  premiership  be  taken  among 
the  Unionist  rank  and  lile,  his  election  would  be 
perfectly  secure.  Jn  any  case,  we  see  nothing 
to  hiniier  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  succeeding  Lord 
Salisbury  if  lie  presses  his  claim  with  anything 
like  his  usual  determination." 


ENGLISH  OPINION  ON  THE  NEW  JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE. 

AN  important  article  upon  the  new  Japanese 
Alliance  is  contributed  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  who  signs  himself  "Zeta, "  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review.  "  Zeta,"  who  wields  a»very  power- 
ful pen,  has  arrived  at  very  definite  conclusions 
upon  the  subject.  He  thinks  that  the  treaty  is 
wholly  bad  and  utterly  indefensible.  For  the 
Japanese,  he  admits,  it  is  an  immense  triumph. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Japan  has  effected 
as  brilliant  an  achievement  as  any  in  the  annals 
of  diplomacy.  But  outside  Japan  it  is  only  Eng- 
land's enemies — especially  her  enemies  in  Ger- 
many-^who  will  rejoice  at  the  abandonment  by 
Lord  Lansdowne  of  splendid  isolation  in  order  to 
take  up  a  position  of  splendid  complication.  The 
German  press  unanimously  rejoices  over  the  An- 
glo-Japanese Treaty,  because  it  makes  an  agree- 
ment between  Russia  and  England  impossible. 

THE    MEANING    OF    THE     ''STATUS    QUO." 

Lord  Lansdowne's  policy  is  an  effort  to  secure 
the  status  quo,  which  means  tliat  Russia  is  to  be 
commanded  at  her  eastern  exit  by  Japan,  ex- 
cluded from  the  Persian  Gulf  by  England,  and 
supplanted  by  Germany  on  the  Bosporus.  Lord 
Lansdowne's  status  quo  proposals  can  only  end  in 
realizing  German  dreams,  and  placing  the  French 
and  Russian  fleets  at  the  disposal  of  German  am- 
bition. Lord  Lansdowne's  policy  works  straight 
toward  the  crystallizing  of  the  Continent  against 
England.  A  hostile  coalition  will  not  come  un- 
til the  German  fleet  is  ready  ;  but  when  it  comes 
it  will  be  more  powerful  than  he  contemplates. 
The  fundamental  weakness,  says  "Zeta,"  of 
England's  present  devotion  to  the  status  quo  is 
that  she  has  got  all  that  she  wanted  in  every  con- 
tinent. She  has  raked  in  everything  that  lay 
loose  anvwhere  about  the  world.  Entering  more 
into  detail,  "Zeta"  complains  that  the  treaty  is 
untimely,  that  tliere  is  no  reason  for  concluding- 
it  or  for  publishing  it  at  the  present  moment. 
Railways  and  mines  in  Manchuria  are  of  as  little 
fundamental  imperial  concern  as  railways  and 
mines  in  the  moon. 


THE    EFFECT    UPON    RDBSIA. 

Russia  has  behaved  extremely  well  to  England 
in  the  last  few  years.  She  has  made  no  trouble 
in  Afghanistan,  no  Russian  minister  has  spoken 
to  England's  detriment  as  the  German  chancellor 
has  done,  yet — at  the  moment  when  England  has 
emerged  from  a  nasty  interchange  of  epithets 
with  Germany — she  has  puljlished  a  treaty,  the 
only  meaning  of  which  is  to  block  Russia  in  the 
far  East,  with  the  certain  result  that  the  more 
she  succeeds  the  more  speedy  and  sure  will  the 
glacier  pressure  of  Muscovite  policy  be  diverted 
to  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Indian  frontier. 
The  treaty  also  is  unnecessary.  The  integrity  of 
China  is  in  no  more  danger  than  that  of  Turkey. 
No  power  is  nioi-e  opposed  to  the  partition  of 
China  than  Russia.  Her  own  special  interest  is 
in  Manchuria.  Secure  her  that,  and  she  would 
willingly  sign  a  treaty  providin.g  for  the  integ- 
rity of  China  at  large.  The  treaty  is  also  un- 
equal. It  is  a  bad  bargain,  a  bargain  of  a  kind 
unprecedented  in  English  history,  without  ex- 
ample in  existing  diplomacy.  The  Anglo-Japa- 
nese treaty,  in  the  natui'e  of  its  inequality,  is 
like  no  other  that  England  has  ever  made  and 
none  other  existing.  It  affords  a  complete  in- 
surance against  all  vital  dangers  for  Japan,  but, 
so  far  as  vital  dangers  to  England  herself  are 
concei'ned,  they  are  not  prevented, — they  are  only 
transferred  and  increased. 

JAPAN    AND    KOREA. 

Russia  will  watch  and  wait.  Japan  will  act 
and  advance.  At  one  stroke  she  is  free  from 
the  nightmare  that  weighed  upon  her.  Bhe  can 
play  a  dazzling  game  with  nerve,  knowing  that 
she  plays  it  with  limited  liability,  and  that,  should 
the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  she  is  shielded  from 
the  greatest  penalty  of  a  loser.  Whoever  stands 
to  lose,  Japan  stands  all  to  gain.  The  pretext 
that  the  only  desire  is  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
is  nonsense.  For  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
China,  in  Korea  there  can  be  no  genuine  question 
of  preserving  the  status  quo.  Korea  is  the  Trans- 
vaal of  Japan.  She  is  flooding  it  with  her  col- 
onists, absor'')ing  all  its  trade,  and  securing  a  host 
of  political,  commercial,  and  industrial  interests 
which  may  be  threatened  at  any  moment,  and 
which  therefore  England  has  recognized  her  right 
to  interfere  to  defend.  Their  existence  entails 
elements  of  complication  to  Japan,  and  Japan 
alone  will  be  the  judge  of  when  intervention  will 
be  necessary.  She  can  force  the  issue  at  almost 
any  moment.  It  is  precisely  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  guns  are  most  apt  to  go  off  by  them- 
selves. England  has  henceforth  no  real  control 
over  the  course  of  events  in  the  far  East.     No 
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treaty  was  ever  made  upon  a  more  explosive  basis. 
What  Kufflaiid  must  be  prepared  for  is  to  see 
Japanese  commercial  and  |)()litical  ent(>rprise  de- 
velo{)ing  something  Iik(!  incanch'scent  activity  in 
Korea.  America  regards  Lord  Lansdowne's 
treaty  as  guaranteeing  the  open  door  for  her 
trade,  so  tliat  she  will  reap  equal  benefits  from 
the  alliance  while  taking  none  of  the  risks. 

THK  NET  EFFECT  OF  THE  TREATY. 

There  is  a  large  school  of  politicians  in  Japan 
who  believe  that  Russia  ought  not  only  to  be 
barred  out  of  Korea,  but  should  be  ousted  from 
the  Tartar  provinces.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  view  may  be  enforced  upon  the  Mikado's 
ministers  before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  in 
Its  present  form.  If  war  is  avoided,  then  the 
only  definite  results  to  be  expected  from  the 
treaty  are  two.  Russia  will  not  be  dislodged 
from  Manchuria  ;  Japan  will  be  established  in 
Korea.  AVhen  Japan  is  in  Korea  communications 
between  Vladivostok  and  Port  Artlmr  will  be 
cut,  and  this  line  would  place  the  ('zar's  navy  at 
a  hopeless  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  sea 
power  against  Japan.  The  strategical  value  of 
Port  Arthur  will  be  neutralized.  The  net  result 
of  it  all  is  that  Russia  has  no  hope  but  in  a  Ger- 
man alliance. 

The  Prospects  of  a  War. 

The  Conteviporary  Review  publishes  two  articles 
on  the  same  subject,  the  first  of  which,  a  naval 
officer's  article  upon  the  prospect  of  a  Russo-Jap- 
anese war,  comes  naturally  for  notice  after  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  The  article  was  written 
before  the  alliance  was  concluded.  The  writer 
says,  that  except  that  she  does  not  suffer  direct 
human  or  material  loss,  the  effect  of  the  alliance 
upon  Russia  is  exactly  equivalent  to  a  defeat  at  tlie 
hands  of  Japan,  so  far  as  Korea  is  concerned. 
Tlie  writer  thinks  that  it  is  pretty  safe  to  conclude 
that  a  Russo-Japanese  war  can  be  predicted  as 
some  day  a  practical  certainty.  If  Russia  is 
worsted,  wliicli  he  thinks  has  been  already  effected 
by  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement,  she  will  in  tlie 
coming  years  be  forced  to  content  herself  with 
lier  present  insufficient  outlets  at  Vladivostok 
and  Port  Arthur,  a  fact  which,  he  is  candid 
enough  to  point  out  is  equivalent  to  sitting  on  the 
safety  valve,  with  the  result  of  immensely  in- 
creased chances  of  an  explosion  in  the  direction 
of  tlie  Bosporus  and  the  Indian  frontier. 

Discussing  the  chances  of  the  two  powers  in 
a  single-handed  war,  the  writer  says  that  in 
numbers  and  ships  they  are  about  equal,  but  that 
in  quality  Japan  stands  undoubtedly  in  a  much 
higher  position.  Should  war  break  out,  the  true 
policy  of  the  Japanese  would  be  to  assume  the 


offensive  at  once,  while  Russia  would  pursue  a 
waiting  game  and  avoid  giving  battle  before  \u\r 
reenforccm«Mits  arrived.  Ho  thinks  they  would 
witlhlraw  lo  the  sanctuary  of  French  territorial 
waters  in  Indo-China,  leaving  Vladivostok  to 
take  care  of  itself.  The  Japanese  fleet  would 
take  up  a  strategical  position  at  sea,  somewhere 
to  the  eastward  of  .Singapore,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept reeiiforcements.  If,  however,  these  rcen- 
forcements  got  through,  the  Japanese  would  have 
to  stake  their  last  chance  by  meeting  the  enemy 
with  the  odds  against  them,  or  they  would  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  own  fortified  harbors.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  Russian  fieet  might 
remain  at  Vladivostok.  In  that  case  the  work 
of  the  Japanese  would  be  easier,  and  they  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  meeting  and  destroying 
the  Russian  squadron  on  its  way  to  the  far  East. 
By  investing  Vladivostok,  Japan  would  throttle 
Russia's  whole  defensive  position  and  bring  her 
to  negotiations  better  than  by  any  operations 
against  Port  Arthur  and  Manchuria.  Korea 
will  be  won  by  the  sword,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
held  by  the  sword. 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  first  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  will  have  as  its  theater  the 
Pacific.  If  the  latter  power  should  continue  to 
make  progress  at  anything  like  the  recent  rate,  it 
is  by  no  means  extravagantly  improbable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  second  will  be  fought  out  in  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

The  Objects  of  the  Treaty. 

The  second  article  in  the  Co7i temporary  is  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  and  deals  with  the  question 
from  the  Japanese  point  of  view.  He  says  that 
the  Japanese  view  is  that  the  treaty  is  not  essen- 
tially anti- Russian,  but  is  primarily  intended  to 
improve  the  status  and  to  secure  the  safety  of 
Japan.  But  they  would  probably  be  the  last  to 
deny  that  but  for  the  appeal  which  it  made  to  the 
anti-Russian  prejudices  of  the  British  P"'oreign 
Office,  and  especially  owing  lo  the  alarm  excited 
by  the  Russo  -  Chinese  convention,  their  end 
might  not  have  been  reached  very  soon.  The 
Japanese  are,  he  says,  extremely  well  satisfied 
with  the  treaty,  but  there  is  a  very  important 
question  left  undecided  by  the  preamble,  — 
namely,  what  is  the  status  quo  referred  to  by  the 
treaty  ? 

"  As  it  stands,  it  appears  to  the  plain  man  as 
obviously  referring  to  the  situation  on  the  date 
of  signature.  This  would  recognize  the  occupa- 
tion of  Newchwang  by  the  Russians,  among 
other  things.  The  British  Government  has  given 
up  to  the  present  time  no  official  exposition  of  its 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  ;  but  it  will  probably 
be  found,  on  investigation,  that  Japanese  states- 
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men  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  means 
the  status  ijuo  ante  heJIiim,  and  that  tlie  various 
abnormal  conditions,  unrecognized  in  their  mind 
by  conventions  with  Cliina,  are  out  of  court.  It 
would  seem  a  weak  point  in  the  construction  of 
buch  an  agreement  that  so  vital  a  point  as  this 
was  not  made  more  clear  in  the  treaty  itself.  The 
Japanese  hold  that  all  regularly  arranged  con- 
ventions between  China  and  the  powers  are  in- 
cluded in  the  phrase  status  quo,  and  are,  there- 
fore, recognized  under  the  treaty.  These  include 
the  leases  of  Kiao-chau,  Port  Arthur,  Talienwan, 
and  Wei-hai-Wei,  besides  the  convention  with 
the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  relative  to  the  Man- 
churian  Railway.  Equally  with  these,  the  Anglo- 
German  agreement  of  October  16,  1900,  the 
Anglo- Russian  agreement  of  May,  1899,  and  the 
assurances  of  the  Chinese  Government  as  to  the 
non-alienation  of  the  Yangtsekiang  region,  are  all 
recognized  by  the  new  treaty.  This  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phrase  status  quo  seems  to  point  to  a 
determination  to  refuse  recognition  to  all  secret 
or  irregularly  obtained  conventions  regarding 
China. 

A    DISPUTED    INTERPRETATION. 

"  The  phrase  status  quo  has  a  clearly  recognized 
and  universally  accepted  significance  in  interna- 
tional law.  If  the  negotiators  did  not  mean  the 
status  quo,  but  the  status  quo  ante  helium,  or  the 
status  quo  minus  secret  conventions,  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  say  so,  for  in 
that  case  they  would  seem  to  stand  convicted  of 
having  meant  one  thing  and  said  another  and 
altogether  different  one.  The  international  law- 
yers will  find  it  difiBcult  to  find  any  precise  point 
ante  helium  to  which  the  treaty  could  be  held  to 
apply.  For  the  Russo-Chinese  temporary  con- 
vention, which  governs  the  situation  in  Man- 
churia pending  the  conclusion  of  a  permanent 
instrument,  was  concluded  in  November,  1900, 
— that  is  to  say,  not  a  month  later  than  the 
Anglo- German  agreement,  which  is  held  to  be 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  status  quo  of  the 
treaty.  Thus  a  definite  point  ante  helium  would 
be  very  hard  to  discover  ;  ante  November,  1900, 
would  sufEce,  but  it  would  naturally  be  taken 
then  that  the  treaty  specially  intended  that  the 
Russo-Chinese  treaty  should  not  be  included  in 
the  status  quo.  If  the  phrase  status  quo  is  gov- 
erned, not  by  the  moment  of  time,  but  by  the 
views  entertained  by  the  high  contracting  parties 
as  to  what  are  and  what  are  not  regular  modifi- 
cations of  th^  status  quo,  we  are  left  in  utter  un- 
certainty, out  of  which  one  serious  fact  stands 
clear  and  distinct.  The  Japanese  do  not  regard 
the  Russo-Chinese  convention  of  1900  as  having 
any  juridical  existence.      If  the  English  Govern- 


ment accepts  tliat  view,  and  is  prepared  to  act 
upon  it,  the  future  may  easily  contain  serious 
didicidties. '' 

This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  Mr.  Stead  thinks 
that  Russia  has  not  much  to  complain  of  from  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  unless  the  doctrine  of 
equal  opportunities  is  to  be  interpreted  differently 
in  Manchuria  from  its  recognized  interpretation 
in  Shangtung. 


A  RAILROAD  FROM  PARIS  TO  NEW  YORK 


' '  TLJ  ARRER'S  "  for  April  contains  Mr.  Harry 
■*-  ^  de  Windt's  programme  for  his  "  Land 
Journey  from  Paris  to  New  York,"  which  is  now 
under  way.  Mr.  de  Windt's  scheme  is  to  start 
from  Paris  eastward,  reaching  Irkutsk  by  the 
Siberian  Railway,  then  striking  due  north  to 
Yakutsk,  and  then  proceeding  to  Nijni-Kolymsk, 
1,500  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Yakutsk,  and  on 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Bering  Sea  is  due  east  from 
the  last  town,  and  the  1,200  and  odd  intervening 
miles  must  be  accomplished  by  means  of  dog- 
sleds.  Starting  from  Paris  in  December,  Mr. 
de  Windt  expected  to  ceach  East  Cape  early  in 
April,  and  cross  the  Bering  Strait  over  the  ice  to 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  American  shore. 
At  its  narrowest  point  Bering  Strait  is  only  thir- 
ty-six miles  wide,  and  once  on  the  western  side 
the  journey  is  comparatively  simple.  A  sled 
trip  of  a  few  days  should  bring  the  party  to  St. 
Michael,  and  on  the  opening  of  navigation  the 
journey  will  be  resumed  via  the  Yukon  River  to 
Klondike.  Mr.  de  Windt  has  selected  the  win- 
ter because  the  Siberian  "  Tundra  "  is  too  marshy 
to  allow  traveling  in  summer.  The  expedition, 
which  includes  the  A^iscomte  de  Clinchamp-Belle- 
garde  and  Mr.  George  Harding,  counts  on  cross- 
ing Bering  Strait  on  the  ice.  This  does  not 
break  up  until  late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  but 
if  it  cannot  be  crossed  when  they  arrive,  they  ex- 
pect to  make  the  passage  on  one  of  the  United 
States  revenue  cutters,  which  have  promised  to 
call  at  East  Cape  in  July.  If  this  is  the  result, 
the  three  adventurers  will  reach  Nevt^  York  by 
August. 

"THE    FRANCO- AMERICAN    LINE." 

Mr.  de  Windt  takes  the  project  of  a  future 
continuous  railway  journey  from  Paris  to  New 
York  very  seriously.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Bering  Sea  does  not  exceed  twenty - 
eight  fathoms  in  depth,  and  that  the  geological 
formation  beneath  would  be  particularly  favorable 
to  the  construction  of  a  tunnel. 

"■'  In  Asia,  explorations  are  being  actively 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Prince  Khil- 
kofE,  chief   inspector  of   communications  in   St. 
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Petersburg:,  with  a  view  to  tlie  extension  of  tlie 
TransSilx-riaii  Itailway  from  Irkutsk  to  Yakutsk, 
from  which  place  the  lino  could  bo  carried  on 
to,  say,  East  Cape,  at  a  cost  that  the  boundless 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  traversed  would 
probably  repay  in  a  few  years.  The  '  Franco- 
American  Railway '  is  therefore  not  a  vague  and 
shadowy  project,  but  one  that  is  receiving  the 
serious  attention  of  the  scientific  world  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Whei'e  riches  exist  a 
railway  must  surely  follow,  and  I  would  remind 
those  who,  dazzled  by  its  magnitude,  scoff  at  the 
scheme,  that,  half  a  century  ago,  one  seriously 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  wireless  telegraphy 
would  probably  have  been  regarded  by  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  as  a  lunatic.  Such  is  a  brief 
and  necessarily  incomplete  account  of  the  present 
attempt  of  the  de  Windt  expedition,  which  loft 
Paris  in  December,  1901.  A  detailed  narrative 
of  the  journey  will  follow  in  two  instalments — 
one  of  these  articles  will  be  dispatched,  if  possi 
sible,  upon  the  landing  of  the  expedition  on  the 
American  continent,  and  the  second  will  be  de- 
livered in  person  upon  the  arrival  of  the  travelers 
in  New  York." 


THE  CANADIAN  NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES. 

TIIJS  year's  heavy  immigration  into  the  Ter- 
.  ritory  of  Alberta  and  the  projected  railroad 
line  up  the  Saskatchewan  valley  are  attracting 
more  and  more  attention  to  the  Canadian  North- 
west. The  proposed  railroad  extension  from 
Prince   Albert,    in   Saskatchewan   Territory,   to 


Edmonton,  in  Alberta  Territory — a  distance  of 
300  miles — will  open  for  settlement  an  area  of 
20,000,000  acres  of  land,  offering  homes  for 
500,000  people. 

According  to  an  account  furnished  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Majazine  for  March  by  Mr.  John  Ilowey, 
the  climatic  conditions  of  this  region  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  in  general. 
Winter  begins  in  November  and  continues  till 
March.  The  dry  atmosphere  of  these  high  alti- 
tudes is  said  to  make  the  intense  cold  of  winter 
less  penetrating  than  in  the  East. 

A  GRAIN  AND  VEGETABLE  COUNTRY. 

Spring  wheat  yields  abundantly.  Seeding  is 
done  in  April  and  harvest  begins  in  August.  In 
many  parts  of  Alberta  successful  experiments 
have  been  made  with  winter  wheat.  Barley  and 
rye  are  grown  successfully  everywhere.  Oats 
thrive  in  the  cool  summers  ;  a  sample  of  this  grain 
grown  ten  miles  east  of  Edmonton  was  awarded 
highest  honors  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
"Vegetables  of  all  kinds  flouiish  and  mature. 
Small  fruits  of  all  varieties  thrive,  and  most  of 
the  ordinary  kinds  grow  wild  in  abundance.  The 
native  hay  is  unsurpassed  for  nutriment,  and 
timothy  is  already  grown  in  large  quantities, 
though  the  abundance  of  wild  hay  has  so  far 
made  its  cultivation  unnecessary.  .The  fertile 
valley  of  tlie  Vermilion,  lying  somewhat  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Edmonton, 
is  already  the  home  of  large  herds  of  cattle — 
doubtless  tlie  progenitors  of  many  a  shipload  of 
'the  roast  beef  of  Old  England.' 
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THE    PKOCESS    OF    DEVELOPMENT. 

"  In  the  West,  contrary  to  tlie  rules  of  settle- 
ment of  eastern  Canada,  the  railways  have  pre- 
ceded the  settlers,  and  the  settlements  have  been 
formed  almost  invariably  along  the  railway  lines. 
The  reason  of  this  is  evident,  as  the  vast  distances 
from  the  headquarters  of  trade  pirecluded  the 
idea  of  overland  carriage  of  grain  by  wagons, 
and  the  sliallowness  and  rapidity  of  the  streams 
prevented  its  carriage  by  water.  The  towns, 
which  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  almost  invari- 
ably had  their  origin  as  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  or  forts  for  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  and  in  rapidity  of  development  and  impor- 
tance are  in  no  way  comparable  to  their  younger 
rivals  situated  along  the  railway  lines. 

This  question  of  transportation  alone  can  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  while  northern  Alberta  has 
been  for  some  years  the  recipient  of  a  continuous 
and  enormous  stream  of  immigration,  the  valley 
of  the  Saskatchewan  eastward  has  been  but  little 
encroached  upon.  From  the  western  end  of  the 
gap  the  country  is  well  settled  for  fifty  miles 
eastward,  while  toward  the  eastern  extremity  the 
communities  about  Battleford  and  Carleton  form 
the  only  intervening  settlements  of  consequence 
in  the  whole  route.  "With  the  coming  of  the 
means  of  tvansportation  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  rapid  settlement  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  entrance  of  railways  to  other  portions 
of  the  Northwest  will  be  repeated  in  this  valley  ; 
that  settlements  will  form  in  the  most  favored 
spots  along  the  route,  developing  quickly  into  pro- 


ducing and  exporting  communities, — that  these 
will  grow  to  villages  and  these  to  towns  with  the 
rapitlity  which  has  characterized  the  development 
following  the  opening  up  of  districts  in  other 
parts  of  the  Territories. 

IMMIGKATION    STATISTICS. 

"The  general  similarity  of  soil  and  climate 
throughout  the  region  to  be  traversed  by  the  new 
line  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  northern  Alberta 
may  enable  us  to  form  some  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  rapidity  of  this  settlement,  by  observing 
the  speed  with  which  settlers  have  of  late  years 
poured  into  the  latter  district.  From  tlie  reports 
of  the  immigration  authorities  it  appears  that 
about  13,000  immigrants  came  into  noi'thern 
Alberta  during  the  three  years  of  1898,  1899,  and 
1900.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  settlers, 
however,  who  now  arrive  in  Alberta  come  inde- 
pendently of  the  Immigration  Department,  and  of 
these  no  official  record  is  kept.  It  does  not  seem 
extravagant,  however-,  to  place  the  number  of 
this  class  at  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  immigration, 
which  calculation  would  indicate  that  during  the 
years  specified  about  17,000  immigrants  made 
their  homes  in  this  district.  It  is  further  signifi- 
cant that  the  influx  for  1900  was  nearly  triple  that 
of  1899,  which  in  turn  nearly  doubled  that  of  its 
predecessor. 

"From  these  figures  it  does  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  within  a  year  from  the 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Northern  from  Prince 
Albert  to  Edmonton  an  army  of  10,000  immi- 
grants will  have  made  tiieir  homes  in  the  newly 
opened  territory,  and  that  ten 
years  later  150,000  people  will 
populate  this  region,  now  com- 
paratively unoccupied." 


NEWCOMEN   ENOINK  AT   FAKME  COLLIEKY,  RUTHERGTEN,  SCOTLAND,  WHICH   WA.S 
BITLT  IN  18()9,  AND  HAS  WORKED  CONTINUOUSLY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


THE  OLDEST  STEAM  ENGINE 
IN  ACTUAL  SERVICE. 

THE  old  atmospheric  or  New- 
cornen  engine  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  more  econom- 
ical Watt,  has  been  almost  for- 
gotten, notwithstanding  the  im- 
portant part  that  it  once  played 
in  the  development  of  the  Brit- 
ish mining  industry.  A  few  of 
these  cumbersome  machines  were 
retained  for  many  years  in  the 
mining  districts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  but  it  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed  that  they  long 
ago  ceased  to  be  operated.  It 
seems,  however,  that  an  engine 
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of  tliis  ancient  typo  is  still  at  work  in  a  colliery 
al  Hiitherglon,  near  Glasgow,  anil,  as  this  is  almost 
certainly  tlie  oldest  eniz;ine  now  l)eiiig  op(>rateil  in 
the  world,  tlie  account  of  it  jiivcii  l)y  I'rof.  Wil- 
liam C.  Unwin  in  ('(tester's  for  March  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest. 

I'rofessor  Unwin  states  that  this  Newconien 
engine  was  built  in  hSOO,  and  has  worked  con- 
tinuously to  the  present  time. 

"As  it  was  constructed  long  after  Watt's  in- 
vention of  the  separate  condenser,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  inferred  that  one  object  in  its  design 
was  to  escape  payment  of  royalty.  Curiously 
enough,  unlike  all  other  Newcomen  engin(>s  of 
whicli  there  is  record,  it  is  a  winding,  not  a 
pumping,  engine.  The  cylinder  is  of  pure  New- 
comen type,  hut  there  is  a  modified  Watt  parallel 
motion  with  the  radius  l)ar  above  the  beam,  and 
a  crank  and  fly-wheel  of  comparatively  modern 
type. 

"The  cylinder  is  3^  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
stroke  6  feet.  It  takes  about  thirty-five  seconds 
to  raise  coal  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit  ,to  tlie 
ground  level.  The  cylinder  was  never  bored, 
but  it  has  now  a  beautiful  internal  surface,  hav- 
ing worn  out  probably  a  thousand  packings.  The 
piston  is  packed  with  hemp  gasket,  and  carries  a 
layer  of  water  on  top,  which  makes  it  quite 
steam  tight.  There  is  no  automatic  valve  gear. 
A  single  handle,  worked  by  a  man,  opens  alter- 
nately the  steam  and  injection  valves.  There  is 
no  air  pump.  Gravity  and  the  pressure  of  the 
incoming  steam  drive  out  the  condensed  steam 
and  injection  water  through  a  flap  foot-valve.  It 
is  stated  that  except  brasses  and  one  or  two  spur 
wheels,  broken  by  accident,  no  important  part  of 
the  engine  has  been  renewed  since  it  was  built. 

"  The  beam  is  about  17  feet  long  and  the  fly- 
wheel is  15  feet  in  diameter.  There  is  a  feed- 
pump worked  from  the  beam.  The  latter  is 
carried  on  a  masonry  pier.  The  engine  works 
quite  smoothly  and  well,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  probably,  for  the  intermittent  work  it 
is  doing,  not  so  extravagantly  wasteful  as  might 
be  supposed." 

ARE  AMERICAN    UNIVERSITIES  WORTH  WHAT 
THEY  COST? 

THE  great  siims  now  annually  expended  in 
this  country  for  higher  education  must  have 
suggested,  more  than  once,  to  the  officers,  alumni, 
and  friends  of  our  universities  the  question  whether 
these  institutions  are  really  worth  all  that  is  put 
into  them.  This  question  is  boldly  propounded 
by  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd  in  the  Forum  for  March. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  Professor  Ladd's  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  would  be  in  the  affirmative, 


but  his  reply  is  so  qualified  as  to  leave  the  reader 
in  some  doubt  as  to  whetiiiM"  he  belie; ves  that  the 
universities  are  actually  now  doing  what  tliey  are 
paid  to  do.  At  any  rate,  they  must  be  prei)ared 
to  exercise  tiieir  functions  in  a  "  iinurh  more  in- 
telligent and  elTt'ctive  fashion  than  at  present." 

WHAT    is    TIIK    BLSINKSS    OK    A    UNIVEKSITY  ? 

What,  then,  are  the  functions  of  the  true  uni- 
versity ?  Professor  Ladd  sums  them  up  in  these 
three  :  "  ( 1 )  The  highest  mental  and  moral  culture 
of  its  own  students  ;  ('!)  the  advancement,  by 
research  and  discovery,  of  science,  scholarship, 
and  philosophy  ;  (3)  the  dillusioii,  as  from  a  cen- 
ter of  light  and  influence,  of  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal,  genial,  and  elevating  culture  over  the 
whole  nation,  and  even  over  all  mankind." 

These  three  functions,  in  Professor  Ladd's 
opinion,  make  up  the  ideal  toward  which  every 
"genuinely  great  and  good"  university  shouhl 
strive,  and  for  approaching  which  our  American 
universities  should  be  held  more  strictly  to  ac- 
count than  is  now  the  case. 

THE    ADVANCEMENT    OF    LEARNING. 

A  fter  setting  forth  the  importance  of  university 
training  for  national  leadership.  Professor  Ladd 
asks  : 

"  Have  the  universities  of  the  United  States, 
up  to  this  time,  produced  men  of  the  highest 
character  in  science,  art,  scholarship,  literature, 
philosophy,  in  a  manner  commensurate  w'ith  their 
opportunity  and  with  the  demands  justly  made 
upon  them  by  the  size  of  their  faculties  and  by 
the  wealth  of  their  endowments  ?  They  have  not. 
Nothing  could  have  seemed  more  impi'essive  to 
the  thoughtful  observer  in  attendance  at  those 
celebrations  of  our  great  Eastern  universities 
which  have  occurred  witliin  the  last  twenty 
years,  than  the  contrast  between  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  physical  show  and  the  meagerness  of 
the  list  of  names  of  men  connected  with  tliese 
institutions  who,  by  any  stretch  of  courtesy  or 
uplift  of  institutional  pride,  could  be  enrolled 
among  the  so-  called  great  for  what  they  have 
done  to  advance  the  very  highest  scholastic  and 
yet  public  interests  of  mankind.  The  fact  of 
this  meagerness  cannot  be  called  in  question. 
About  its  causes  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.  And  doubtless  it  will  not  seem  alto- 
gether clear  just  what  these  causes  are.  ^lany 
of  the  critics  who  have  ijiore  or  less  hesitatingly 
admitted  the  deficiency — at  least  to  themselves — 
have  been  accustomed  to  attribute  it  to  troubles 
the  cure  for  which  does  not  lie  within  the  grasp 
of  the  university  itself.  The  nation  is  young, 
immature,  necessarily  and  properly  busy  about 
'conquering  nature,'  accumulating  material  re- 
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sources,  etc.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  tliose  reasons,  however  operative  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  they  may  be,  can  be  assigned  as  the 
chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  American  univer- 
sities in  general  to  contribute  their  reasonable 
share  to  the  advancement  of  the  world's  science, 
literature,  scholarship,  philosophy,  and  art." 

REASONS    FOll    OUR    POOR    SHOWING. 

Professor  Ladd  names  four  reasons  why  our 
educational  institutions  are  doing  so  relatively 
little  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  world's  uni- 
versity work  :  *'  First,  the  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  and  advanced  pupils  in  these  institutions 
have  never  themselves  been  trained  so  as  to  be 
interested  in,  or  capable  of,  the  higher  kinds 
of  research,  discovery,  and  productive  activity.  . 
Second,  the  administrative  officers — the  presi- 
dents, treasurers,  and  trustees — of  these  institu- 
tions are  in  too  many  cases  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  lend  the  necessary  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  relatively  few  members  of  their 
faculties  who  are  interested  in,  and  capable  of, 
this  higher  work.  Third,  the  patrons  and  the 
so-called  educated  public,  including  the  alumni 
of  these  institutions,  do  not  appreciate  this  kind 
of  work  ;  they  neither  know  nor  care  enough 
about  it  to  reward  it  with  even  the  scantiest  show 
of  respect.  In  many  cases  tlie  alumni  do  not 
even  know  the  names  of  the  men  on  the  faculties 
of  their  alma  unater  who  stand  highest  in  the  eyes 
of  their  peers  as  the  benefactors  of  the  world  in 
this  their  most  appropriate  way.  To  these  three 
reasons  must  be  added  a  fourth,  which  is  as  diffi- 
cult both  to  describe  and  to  resist  as  is  an  atmos- 
phere. Indeed,  it  is  itself  a  kind  of  atmosphere. 
I  refer  to  that  American  temperament  which  is 
eager  to  learn  and  swift  to  form  opinions,  but  is 
as  fickle  and  as  gullible  in  matters  of  science,  art, 
and  philosophy  as  it  is  in  respect  of  its  attitude 
toward  the  prima  donna  of  the  opera  or  the  dan- 
seuse  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 

"Until,  then,  we  have  a  secondary  and  col- 
lege training  that  is  more  severely  disciplinary, 
while  at  the  same  time  modern  in  methods  and 
in  the  balancing  of  its  scholastic  interests,  and 
have  also  presidents,  trustees,  and  treasurers 
who  can  and  will  give  more  of  their  devotion  to 
the  really  high  work  of  the  university  and  less 
to  merely  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  students, 
and  the  magnificence  of  external  appearances  ; 
and  until  patrons  and  alumni  become  fond  and 
proud  and  '  cherishing '  toward  those  of  their 
faculties  who  are  entitled  to  all  tliis  because  of 
their  services  in  adding  to  the  world's  stock  of 
knowledge  ;  and  until  we  witness  an  improve- 
ment in  that  temper  of  the  American  people 
which  raves  to-day  over  the  crack  golfer  or  foot- 


ball player,  to-morrow  over  the  opera  singer  who 
can -trill  most  trippingly  or  can  strike  a  high  C, 
and  the  day  following  over  the  la.st  novel  that 
has  reached  a  hundred  thousand,  but  cares  little 
and  understands  less  about  the  solid  and  perma- 
nent accessions  to  science,  philosopliy,  and  art, 
that  are  won  only  by  patient  toil,  high  thinking, 
and  a  clear  and  candid  mind — until  these  changes 
come,  I  say,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  much 
improvement  in  this  second  function  of  our  uni- 
versities." 

THE    UNIVERSITIES    AND    THE    I'EOPLE. 

Regarding  the  third  function  of  the  univer- 
sity— that  of  diffusing  the  benefits  of  liberal  cul- 
ture over  the  nation  at  large — Professor  Ladd 
says  : 

"  The  resources  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  this  country  have  all  been  derived  from  the 
fruits  of  the  toil  and  self-denial,  whether  volun- 
tary or  enforced,  of  the  common  people.  To  this 
same  common  people  the  outcome  of  these  re- 
sources should  be,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  con- 
stantly paid  back.  With  regard  to  the  principles 
of  politics  and  finance,  in  the  framing  and  ex- 
ecuting of  the  laws,  in  the  application  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  to  the  amelioration  and  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  living,  in  the 
shaping  and  criticism  of  the  popular  literature, 
in  the  uplifting  and  broadening  of  the  system  of 
public  education,  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
truths  of  morals  and  religion,  and  in  the  guid- 
ance of  reflection  over  the  profounder  problems 
of  life  and  destiny — in  all  these,  and  all  other 
similar  interests,  university  men  ought  to  be  the 
most  trustworthy  and  the  best  trusted  counsel- 
lors and  guides  of  the  nation." 

That  the  universities  are  not  now  in  this  position 
of  national  leadership  is  not,  in  Professor  Ladd's 
opinion,  altogether  the  fault  of  the  universities 
themselves.  The  public  has  itself  chiefly  to  blame 
if  this  third  function  is  not  at  present  satisfac- 
torily discharged  by  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. As  a  practical  suggestion  for  improvement 
along  this*  line.  Professor  Ladd  offers  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Through  books  and  magazines  of  various 
kinds  and  grades,  the  institutions  of  the  higher 
education  are  continually  contributing  to  the  en- 
lightenment and  uplifting  of  the,  common  people. 
It  would.  I  think,  be  an  additional  advantage  if 
the  personal  presence  of  the  instructors  could  ac- 
company, to  enliven  and  to  enforce,  more  of  this 
serviceable  instruction.  Perhaps  the  time  is  not 
far  away  when  a  revival,  in  an  improved  form, 
of  the  custom  of  lyceum  courses  of  lectures  will 
assist  in  accomplisliing  this  desii'able  end.  Per- 
haps, too,  a  larger  number  of  the  wealthy  who 
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really  desire  to  have  what  they  are  so  often  ready 
to  affect — namely,  an  improved  culture  for  them- 
selves, and  a  real  inliuence  over  others  for  the 
improvement  of  their  culture — will  become  will- 
ing to  spend  upon  parlor  lectures  from  recognized 
authorities  a  tithe  of  the  money  and  time  which 
they  now  spend  upon  afternoon  teas  and  the 
opera.  But  especially  do  I  think  it  desirable  to 
bring  about  somehow  tliitt  attitu<le  of  the  '  labor- 
ing classes'  toward  the  college  professor  which  any 
one  who  has  addressed  these  classes,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  feels  to  be  so  much 
more  favorable  to  their  real  helping  over  there 
than  here." 


MARCONI'S  LATEST  TRIUMPH. 

IN  Mc  CI  lire's  for  April,  Mr.  H.  H.  McClure, 
under  the  title,  "Messages  to  Mid-Ocean," 
prints  Marconi's  own  story  of  his  most  recent  feats 
of  wireless  telegraphy  between  ships  in  mid- ocean 
and  the  shore. 

The  people  who  still  doubted  the  reported  feat 
of  receiving  signals  from  England  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  have  had  their  doubts  set  at  rest 
by  Marconi's  receiving  on  the  steamship  Phila- 
delphia, in  mid -ocean,  messages  from  Cornwall, 
1,551  miles  away.  '-At  a  prearranged  hour,  a 
transmitter  at  Cornwall  shot  a  message  through 
the  air.  Marconi  and  the  ship's  officers  and  others 
on  board  the  Philadelphia  heard  the  tick,  and 
looking  at  the  tape  saw  the  dots  and  dashes  which 
you,  or  I,  or  anybody  still  can  see.  A  great 
number  of  signals  and  messages  were  sent  at  this 
distance,  and  signals  were  received  up  to  2,091 
miles.  All  this  happened  on*  a  ship  steaming 
away  from  England  at  20  knots  an  hour." 

MARCOXI'S    APPARATUS    OX    THE    "  PHILADKLPHIA  " 
AXD    TUE    STATION'    AT    POLDHU. 

"Marconi's  party  occupied  four  staterooms  on 
the  upper  deck.  On  a  small  table  in  one  of  these 
the  instruments  rested.  It  was  the  same  instal- 
lation as  is  used  on  all  the  transatlantic  steamers 
equipped  with  his  apparatus,  except  that  this  one 
was  fitted  with  special  coherer  attachments  which 
attuned  it  to  the  Poldhu  station.  Outside  of  the 
cabin  there  was  little  to  be  seen.  One  wire 
passed  through  a  porthole  of  the  operating-room 
and  was  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  thus  es- 
tablishing a  'ground';  and  in  place  of  one 
aerial  wire  extending  to  the  top  of  the  ship's 
mast,  four  were  used  in  parallel,  in  order  that 
a  better  effect  might  be  secured.  The  end  of 
these  four  wires  was  150  feet  above  the  water 
line,  a  fact  worthy  of  note  in  comparison  with 
the  height  of  the  kites  and  balloon  at  St.  John's 
— over  400  feet. 


"At  Poldhu,  the  sending  station,  there  was 
u.s<'d  practically  the  same  apparatus  as  for  the 
Newfoundland  experiments.  Engines  and  dyna- 
mos generating  from  six  to  forty  horse  power  of 
energy  created  a  voltage  of  20,000,  and  this  high 
tension  was  transformed  up  to  250,000.  When 
the  operator  pressed  the  telegraphic  key,  a  spark 
a  foot  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  the 
most  powerful  electric  flash  yet  devised,  sprang 
across  the  gap  ;  the  very  ground  near  by  quivered 
and  crackled  with  the  energy.  No  human  being 
could  stand  near  the  huge  coil  which  produced 
this  tremendous  flash  of  lightning.  Of  so  great 
a  power  must  be  the  transatlantic  stations,  in 
order  that  3,000  miles  away  a  few  slender  wires 
may  pick  up  an  infinitesimally  small  part  of  the 
energy  radiated,  and  the  receiving  instruments 
record  the  message  that  speeds  like  light  acj-oss 
the  space." 

In  the  test  on  the  Philadelphia,  it  was  an  im- 
portant fact  that  the  Umhria,  also  equipped  with 
the  Marconi  installation,  and  only  a  few  hours 
behind  the  Philadelphia,  did  not  receive  a  single 
signal  from  Poldhu,  proving  Marconi's  assertion 
that  he  can  so  regulate  his  instruments  that  only 
the   proper   stations   shall   receive   certain  mes- 


sages. 


MARCOXI    ox    FUTURE    POSSIBILITIES. 


""Why.  I  can  sit  down  now  and  figure  out  just 
how  much  power,  and  what  equipment  would  be 
required  to  send  messages  from  Cornwall  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  to  Australia.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  scientists  do  not  see  this 
thing  as  I  do.  It  is  perfectly  simple,  and  de- 
pends merely  on  the  height  of  wire  used  and  the 
amount  of  power  at  the  transmitting  ends.  Sup- 
posing you  wanted  to  light  a  circuit  of  1,000 
electric  lamps.  You  would  use  enough  of  dyna- 
mos and  produce  enough  current  for  that  effect. 
If  3'ou  did  not  have  that  much  power,  you  could 
not  operate  1,000  lamps.  It  is  the  same  with 
my  system.  We  found  several  years  ago  that, 
if  we  doubled  the  height  of  our  aerial  wire,  we 
quadrupled  the  effect.  We  used  one -fortieth  of 
a  horse  power  then.  Now  I  use  several  horse 
power,  and,  by  producing  a  powerful  voltage,  I 
naturally  get  an  effect  in  proportion  to  that 
power.  It  is  not  possible  to  keep  on  extending 
the  height  of  our  aerial  conductors,  so  we  simply 
use  more  power  when  we  wish  to  do  long-dis- 
tance work. 

"Give  me  a  week  at  Nantucket  and  I  will 
guarantee  to  receive  signals  from  England.  As 
soon  as  we  can  get  up  stations  in  this  country 
similar  to  our  station  at  Poldhu  we  shall  be  able 
to  transmit  and  receive  any  and  all  kinds  of  mes- 
sages across  the  Atlantic." 


THE    PERIODICALS    REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

f  N  the  April  Century  there  are  two  exceptionally 
X  readable  articles  dealing  with  Abj-ssinia, — "Per- 
sonal Inij)ressions  of  Meuelik,"  by  Oscar  T.  Crosby,  anil 
"  Xew  Trails  in  Abyssinia,"  by  Hugues  Le  Roux.  Mr. 
Crosby  describes  Menelik's  court  and  tells  of  the  Euro- 
pean influences  at  work  there.  Menelik  is,  according  to 
liini,  a  strong  and  etTective  ruler,  and  certain  it  is  that, 
witli  the  excei)tion  of  a  few  black  fellows  killed  in  fron- 
tier frays,  Abyssinia  proper  is  a  wonderfully  peaceful 
country.  Mr.  Crosby  thinks  the  ominous  thing,  so  far 
as  the  future  is  concerned,  is  the  relation  between  Mene- 
lik and  his  European  conccsnioiniaiirx, — the  Russian 
Leontielf  in  the  south,  the  French  railway  company  iu 
tha  east,  and  a  British  mining  company  iu  the  west, 
where  a  part  of  the  supposed  gold  fields,  as  j'et  inse- 
curely held  by  the  Abyssiniaus,  lias  been  put  under  the 
control  of  a  London  syndicate.  Meuelik  he  paints  as  a 
monarch  too  much  enlightened  for  lazy  content  with 
.semi-savagery,  and  not  enough  enlightened  to  under- 
stand the  dangers  of  entanglements  with  European 
powers. 

THE  MAP  OF  THE  BLUE  NILE. 

M.  Le  Roux's  account  of  Abyssinia  is  made  up 
from  material  obtained  on  a  trip  taken  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  emperor  himself.  Menelik  sent  him  at  the 
head  of  a  small  troop  of  Abyssiiiians,  chosen  from  the 
best  .soldiers,  to  make  a  map  of  the  frontier  bordering 
on  the  country  of  the  Benichargoul  negroes,  the  most 
savage  in  all  Africa.  During  the  expedition,  M.  Le 
Roux  determined  the  course,  hitherto  unknown,  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  in  reward  for  which  Menelik  gave  his  name 
to  the  mountain  which  stops  the  Blue  Nile  in  its  south- 
ward course  and  turns  it  toward  Egypt.  M.  Le  Roux 
calls  Abyssinia  the' most  tremendous  of  all  the  surprises 
given  by  the  discovery  of  Africa.  It  is  an  A.f rican  Swit- 
zerland, the  area  of  which  is  greater  than  that  of  France. 
The  Abyssinian  table-land  is  between  8,000  and  10,000 
feet  high,  and  the  land  is  wonderfully  fertile. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  APPOMATTOX. 

There  is  a  group  of  war  articles  of  the  Appomattox 
period.  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander  contributes  some  "Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  the  Break-up  of  the  Confeder- 
acy" ;  Col.  Charles  Marshall  writes  of  "The  Last  Days 
of  Lee's  Army,"  and  the  late  Gen.  John  Gibbon  con- 
tributes his  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Appomattox." 
General  Alexander  gives  his  opinion  that,  considered 
merely  as  a  business  proceeding,  the  simple  method  of 
paroling  the  Confederate. army  and  taking  charge  of  its 
surrendered  property  was  admirably  short  and  effective. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  brief  but  appreciative  sketch  of  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  the  new  President  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ;  a  pleasant  ai-ticle  by  Sylvester  Baxter  on 
"The  Beautifying  of  Village  and  Town";  an  account 
of  "Recent  Discoveries  Concerning  the  Buddha,"  by  T. 
W.  R.  Davids,  these  discoveries,  including  the  identifica- 
tion of  Buddha's  birthplace  and  one  of  the  burial  places 
of  his  ashes,  and  some  very  entertaining  reminiscences 
of  a  journey  across  the  plains  fifty  years  ago,  by  Noah 
Brooks. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  Harper^s  for  April  is  printed  Mr.  de  Wiudt's  pro- 
gramme for  his  "Land  Journey  from  Paris  to  New 
York,"'  which  we  have  quoted  from  among  the  "Lead- 
ing Articles  of  the  Month." 

In  "The  Palace  and  Temple  of  Nebuchadnezzar," Dr. 
Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  shows  the  result  of  investigations 
during  the  past  three  years  of  a  party  of  German  ex- 
plorers who  have  been  excavating  the  series  of  mounds 
about  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bagdad.  These 
mounds  covered  the  remains  of  the  famous  city  of 
Babylon,  and  the  explorers  have  already  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  discover  the  exact  site  of  the  great  palace 
begun  by  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  completed  by  the  latter.  The  edifice  was  famous 
throughout  the  ancient  world;  it  wa^  the  palace  to 
which  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  referred  in  his 
story  of  the  mj'Stic  handwriting  on  the  wall  that  fore- 
told the  downfall  of  the  great  city.  Cyrus  took  up  his 
official  residence  in  it  when  he  conquered  Babylon, 
538  B.C.,  and  the  same  building  two  centuries  later 
witnessed  the  pathetic  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

BERTllELOT'S  SCIENTIFIC  ACTIVITY. 

Mr.  Carl  Snyder  writes,  apropos  of  the  Berthelot  cele- 
bi'ation  in  Paris,  on  "Fifty  Years  of  Synthetic  Chem- 
istry." Of  Berthelot's  own  work.  Mr.  Snyder  says : 
"One  of  the  first  exploits  of  young  Berthelot  was 
to  analyze  glycerine,  then  study  its  combinations. 
With  a  rapidity  that  is  still  a  marvel,  a  crowd  of  dis- 
coveries followed.  Alcohol  appeared  from  its  elements  ; 
with  the  gas  ethylene  he  made  formic  acid,  which 
comes  from  distilling  ants.  The  fatty  substances 
yielded  their  secrets  ;  the  problem  of  the  sugars  was 
attacked.  In  five  years  he  had  created  a  new  science — 
synthetic  chemistrj'.  A  little  later  came  the  synthesis 
of  acetylene,  now  so  common  as  an  illuminating  gas. 
It  was  the  point  of  departure  for  a  prodigious  work. 
Condensed  simply  by  heating,  acetylene  became  ben- 
zine, the  base  of  innumerable  compounds  ;  adding  yet 
more  hydrogen,  the  new  compound  became  ethylene, 
and  ethylene  with  water  gives  the  alcohol  of  our 
whiskeys  and  wines.  Merely  to  enumerate  the  results 
of  this  incessant  activity  would  form  a  catalogue." 

Henrietta  Dana  Skinner,  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Francis  Dana,  throws  some  "New  Light  on  Revolu- 
tionary Diplomacy"  by  reprinting  the  experiences  of 
Francis  Dana,  illusti-ated  by  extracts  from  his  confi- 
dential letters  from  John  Adams,  then  our  minister  to 
France  and  Holland.  In  "  Recreations  in  Cartography," 
B.  M.  Lyttle  reviews  the  map-making  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  prints  some  quaint  examples  of  the  art,  dat- 
ing from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  April  Scribner^s,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman  gives 
chjirming  reminiscences  of  "  Some  Noteworthy 
Scholars."  Professor  Sylvester,  Professor  Rowland,  and 
James  Russell  Lowell  are" the  most  noteworthy  of  these. 
Doctor  Gilman  has  the  courage  to  print  a  portion  of 
one  of  Sylvester's  mathematical  poems  "To  Rosalind," 
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nm\  cites  a  nmijlMT  of  other  hif^hly  ciitertainiiif^  eo(MMi- 
tricics  of  that  curious  yi'iiius.  .Mr.  .James  15.  C'onnollj', 
writiiij;  on  "The  (iloncester  Fislierinen,"  describes 
f^raphically  the  mysteries  of  niKht-seiriiiiK  »ii<l  winter 
tiawliii;;.  Clara  K.  Lauyliiin  has  a  charming  essay, 
'•  Tlie  Kvoliuion  of  a  (iirl's  Ich-al,"  ami  tlie  newest  story 
of  Mr.  Uicharil  Ilardinj^  Davis  is  be^^un;  "Captain 
Macklin"  dates  his  memoirs  fronj  the  West  Point 
Academy,  and  the  tale  has  a  military  setting-  Tlie 
number  of  Srrihncr's  is  illustrated  with  striking  beauty 
Had  relinenient. 

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  April  MvClnrr's  there  is  an  interestiu't  article 
by  Lincoln  StelTens,  "The  Overworked  President,"' 
and  an  interview  with  Marconi  by  H.  II.  .McClure.  con- 
cerning the  inventor's  recent  >nessa,i;es  to  mid-ocean, 
which  we  have  quoted  from  among  the  "Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

MU.    I..\   F.VRGK  ON   UKMHIt-VNOT. 

Mr.  John  La  Farge  continues  his  great  artist  series 
with  a  monogrj'.ph  on  Rembrandt,  illustrated  with 
copies  of  Rembrandt's  most  famous  pictures  printed 
on  a  delicate  tint.  Mr.  La  Farge  concludes  his  critical 
study  with  the  opinion  that,"  .After  all,  it  isasthe  great 
dreamer  that  Rembrandt  stands  almost  alone,  unless 
we  choose  to  think  of  him  with  such  other  dreamers  as 
Michaelangelo  or  Shakespeare.  He  remain.s  the  great 
e.xponent  of  the  pity  and  tenderness  of  Bible  story,  of 
its  being  of  all  times  and  a  synopsis  of  all  human  life  ; 
and  he  remains,  as  well,  tiie  master  of  many  realities, 
the  poet  of  the  mystery  of  light,  and  the  painter  of  the 
individual  human  soul." 

THE  W.\U  PRISON  ON  DUY  T()IiTrG.\S. 

Capt.  W.  R.  Prentice  contributes  some  entertaining 
stories  of  military  prisoners  and  of  the  Lincoln  con- 
spirators confined  in  Fort  Jefferson,  on  the  Dry  Tortu- 
gas.  The  Dry  Tortugas  are  seven  islands,  which  are 
merely  the  tops  of  coral  reefs,  the  largest  of  them  being 
not  more  than  ten  acres,  and  all  rising  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Some  four  hundred  men 
were  confined  there  during  the  war,  and  among  them 
the  four  men  then  believed  to  have  had  some  share  in 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  latter  was  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  the  physician 
to  whose  house  Booth  rode  on  the  night  of  his  great 
crime,  and  who  set  the  tissassin's  broken  leg.  "The 
doctor  was  an  educated  man  of  refined  and  dignified 
manner.  He  had  never  quite  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise that  any  one  should  find  fault  witli  him  for  set- 
ting a  broken  bone  for  a  stranger.  He  always  asserted 
that  he  did  not  know  Booth,  and  was  not  aware  at  the 
time  that  Booth  had  committed  a  crime."  Samuel  B. 
Arnold,  the  second  of  the  four,  was  a  young  man  just 
oiit  of  college,  who  had  been  corresponding  with  Booth 
regarding  the  scheme  to  abduct  President  Lincoln,  con- 
vey him  to  the  Confederacy,  and  hold  him  as  a  hostage 
until  peace  could  be  secured  on  terms  which  those  two 
young  men  proposed  to  dictate.  Edward  Spangler  was 
the  stage  carpenter  in  Ford's  Theater,  accused  of  so 
arranging  the  doors  that  Booth  conld  get  to  the  Presi- 
dent's box  and  get  out  again  without  being  immediately 
pursued.  The  fourth  man  was  Michael  O'Laughlin,  an 
Irish  shoemaker,  who  had  earned  a  dollar  by  holding 
Booth's  horse  at  the  entrance  to  Ford's  Theater. 

Mr.  William  Davenport  Hulbert  has  a  timely  nature 


study.  "  .\  Tale  of  the 'I'rout  Stream."  illuslraf«'d  with 
e.xceedinj^ly  good  pictures  by  Waller  M.  llarily. 


M 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 
T  R.JOHN'    BRISBKX    WALKER    writes  in  the 


.^pril  L'nsmiijutlitdu  on  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, under  the  title  "A  Clever  Enijieror  and  a  Con- 
federation of  Nations."  .Mr.  NN'alker  .s.iys  tlie  two 
most  interesting  personalities  in  the  world  to-day  are 
President  Roo.sevclt  ;ind  Emperor  Willi.iiu.  He  thinks 
that  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  to  this  country  was  ar- 
range<l  by  a  very  shrewd  and  far-seeing  mind  to  accom- 
plish ii  number  of  things,  including  the  obtaining  of  an 
e.xcellent  American  yacht  as  well  as  the  latest  'i'iinkee 
ideas  in  ship  construction,  the  offsetting  of  England's 
advances  to  America,  the  arousing  of  enthusi;ism  in 
the  eight  millions  of  Germans  in  AmericJi,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  graceful  stroke  in  inviting  the 
I'residi'ut's  daughter  to  christen  the  yacht,  and  thus 
strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of  all  classes 
of  Americans. 

IILGO'S  PL.\CE  IN  THE  TEMPLE  OF  FAME. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  an  essay  on  "  The  Influence  of 
Victor  Hugo,'  .iproijos  of  the  Hugo  centenary,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  marked  falling  off  in  enthusiasm  among 
the  admirers  of  the  author  of  "Les  Mi.serables."  The 
prestige  of  his  genius  was  so  enormous  that  the  wor- 
ship of  Hugo  was  almost  idolatrous  twentj-  years  ago. 
To-day  even  in  Paris  some  verj-  rude  tilings  are  o[)enly 
said  about  Hugo.  "The  new  .school  of  poetic  criticism 
in  France  is  greatly  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with 
Hugo.  His  work  is  .so  copious  and  magnificent,  and  so 
perfect  of  its  kind,  and  so  varied  in  its  perfection,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  deny  its  merit.  (I  once  had,  it  is 
true,  the  joy  of  hearing  an  ineffable  young  ass  iu  the 
Latin  Quarter,  who  had  mentioned  that  no  other 
French  poet  but  himself  had  been  born  in  a  particular 
district  of  the  Franche  Coint6,  and  to  whom  Victor 
Hugo's  birth  at  Besan^on  had  been  recalled,  reply, 
'And  Victor  Hugo,  sir,  we  can  scarcely  call  a  poet!' 
But  a  fatuity  so  splendid  as  this  is  rare,  even  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Michel.)  The  critics  of  the  new  .school, 
therefore,  satisfy  their  .scruples  by  explaining  that  they 
think  him  magnificent,  but  that  they  class  him  among 
orators.  As  I  saw  it  rather  delightfully  put  the  other 
day,  iu  one  of  the  organs  of  young  French  criticism, 
'  Victtn-  Hugo  w.is  an  Ear,  he  w.is  an  Eye,  he  was  a 
Trumpet  and  a  Gong  ;  but  he  was  not  a  lyre  nor  a 
flute.'" 

Mr.  Rafford  Pyke  selects  the  rather  large  subject 
for  a  five-page  essay  of  "Husbands  and  Wives."  The 
magazine  opens  with  a  description  of  Mount  Vesuvius  by 
B.  F.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  in  "  Some  American 
Figure  Painters,"  speaks  of  the  work  of  Blashfield, 
Mowbray,  H.  O.  Walker,  John  W.  Alexander,  and 
others  of  the  group  of  es.sentially  figure  painters  who 
were  so  prominent  in  making  the  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  the  best  and  most 
thoroughly  representative  collection  of  American  pic- 
tures ever  got  together. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

IX  the  April  Fntnk  Leslie's,  Mr.  B.  F.  Blackburn 
studies  the  farming  out  of  convicts  as  practised  iu 
the  State  of  Georgia.  The  county  system  is  under  the 
commissioners  of  roads  and  works  great  hardships,  and 
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in  many  instances,  he  thinks,  dreadful  cruelties.  He 
tells  of  county  commissioners  having  phiced  petty  of- 
fenders under  the  sole  control  of  lessees  who  have  al- 
lowed them  to  be  whipped,  without  the  law  or  decent 
authority,  by  negro  bosses.  "  Of  the  2,084  convicts,  1,145 
are  on  the  public  roads  and  939  are  hired  to  private  in- 
dividuals who,  in  some  instances,  treat  them  very  much 
as  they  please,  desisting  only  when  their  offenses  become 
notorious."  Under  the  State  system  the  convicts  are 
well  treated,  and  the  system  of  allowances  for  good  be- 
havior shows  rebates  averaging  35  per  cent,  for  ten-year 
terms,  and  even  greater  for  longer  time.  There  is  a  de- 
scription of  "  Northern  Kentucky  in  War  Time,"  by  Mr. 
John  Uri  Lloyd,  the  novelist ;  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  by  Franklin  Fyles  ;  another  account  of  the  dis 
coveries  in  the  investigations  of  the  life  principle  by 
Professors  Loeb  and  Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  usual  quota  of  fiction  and  verse. 


EVERYBODY'S    MAGAZINE. 

IN  Everyhodi/'s  Magazine  for  April,  Mr.  E.  P.  Lyle, 
Jr.,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Prince  of 
Monaco,  "a  sovereign  who  is  as  absolute  as  the  Czar  of 
Russia,"  and  who  chooses  to  be  a  servant  of  science. 
The  prince  has  devoted  himself  to  deep-sea  exploration, 
to  the  mapping  of  ocean  currents,  and  studying  the  in- 
habitants of  the  deep  sea,  and  has  a  superb  museum 
of  oceanography. 

AMERICAN  SUBMARINES  THE  BEST. 

An  article  on  ''  Warfare  Under  Water,"  describing 
the  mysterious  Oustnvc-Zcde  and  her  achievements, 
suggests  that  the  submarine  torpedo-boat  may  be  the 
most  important  invention  of  the  age  in  revolutionizing 
war  and  human  society.  The  first  really  successful 
submarine  types  were  the  American  Holland  and  the 
French  Onuhet,  the  latter  built  in  1885.  France  has 
been  assiduous  in  attempts  to  perfect  the  submarine 
craft,  and  all  the  experiments  are  conducted  with  the 
most  jealous  secrecy  ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  Americans  are  now  ahead  in  this  field,  with  their 
double  motive  power  bo.its. 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON'S  BREADTH  OF  VIEW. 

There  is  a  sketch  of  Booker  T.  Washington  by  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Page,  who  cites  authoritative  opinions  to 
the  efifect  that  Mr.  Washington  is  the  most  useful  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Page  tells  of  an  incident 
when  a  man  of  great  wealth  sent  for  Booker  Washing- 
ton and  told  him  that  he  thought  of  giving  part  of  his 
fortune  to  further  the  education  of  the  blacks.  After 
some  conversation,  Mr.  W^ashington  volunteered  the 
advice  that  no  large  sum  of  money  should  be  given  for 
the  education  of  the  negroes  alone,  on  the  ground  that 
the  whites  needed  it  too,  and  that  the  whole  country 
must  be  built  up  together, — this  at  a  time  when  Tus- 
kegee  was  sorely  in  need  of  money  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses. Such  an  incident  shows  very  strongly  Mr. 
Washington's  philosophic  grasp  of  the  educational 
problem.  "  His  own  teaching  at  Tuskegee  is  unique. 
He  lectures  to  his  advanced  students  on  the  art  of  right 
living,  not  out  of  text-book.s,  but  straight  out  of  life. 
Then  he  sends  them  into  the  country  to  visit  negro 
families.  Such  a  student  will  come  back  with  a  min- 
ute report  of  the  way  in  which  the  family  that  he  has 
seen  lives,  what  their  earnings  are,  what  they  do  well 
and  what  they  do  ill,  and  he  will  explain  how  they 
might  live  better.    He  constructs  a  definite  plan  for  the 


betterment  of  that  particular  family  put  of  the  re- 
sources that  they  have.  Such  a  student,  if  he  be  bright, 
will  profit  more  by  an  experience  like  this  than  lie 
could  profit  by  all  the  books  on  .sociology  and  econom- 
ics t'nat  ever  were  written.  I  talked  with  a  boy  at  Tus- 
kegee who  had  made  such  a  study  as  this,  and  I  could 
not  keep  from  contrasting  his  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm with  wliat  I  lieard  in  a  class  room  at  a  negro 
university  in  one  of  the  Soutliern  cities,  wiiich  is  con- 
ducted on  the  idea  that  a  college  cour.se  will  save  the 
soul.  Here  the  cla.ss  was  reciting  a  le.sson  from  an  ab- 
struse text-book  on  economics,  i-eciting  it  by  rote,  with 
so  obvious  a  failure  to  assimilate  it  that  the  waste  of 
labor  was  pitiful." 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  April  there  is  a 
sketch  of  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  under  the  title, "  The 
President's  Daughter,"  by  Mr.  Clifford  Howard,  who 
calls  Miss  Roosevelt  "a  typical  American  girl  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term  :  modest,  self  reliant,  demo- 
cratic." Miss  Roosevelt  is  fond  of  outdoor  sports, 
riding,  driving,  skeeing,  shooting ;  the  outdoor  life  of 
the  Roosevelts  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  has  been 
thoroughly  conducive  to  health,  and  natural  tastes, 
habits,  and  aspirations.  Mr.  Howard  says  Miss  Roose- 
velt is  the  idol  of  her  father,  and  has  been  since  her 
babyhood  ;  she  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  boarding 
school  because  of  the  President's  strong  desire  to  have 
his  children  about  him  in  the  few  leisure  moments  of 
his  busy  life. 

HELEN  KELLER'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  tells  the  story  of  her  life,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  assiires  us  that 
every  word  of  the  sketch  as  printed  in  his  magazine 
has  actually  been  written  by  the  blind  girl,  not  dic- 
tated, but  first  w-ritten  in  "Braille,"  and  then  tran.s- 
ferred  to  the  typewriter  by  Mi.ss  Keller  herself.  Then 
it  was  read  to  her  by  her  teacher,  by  means  of  the  fin- 
gers, corrected,  and  reread.  Helen  Keller  was  born  in 
a  little  country  town  of  Alabama,  and  was  six  years 
old  before  her  case  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  an 
eminent  oculist  in  Baltimore.  Under  his  advice,  Mr. 
Keller  consulted  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  of  Washington, 
and  by  him  was  referred  to  the  Perkins  Institution  in 
Boston,  whei'e  the  wonderful  results  in  the  blind  girl's 
education  were  accomplished. 

HAVE  BIRDS  A  SIXTH  SENSE  ? 

In  a  pleasant  article  by  Neltje  Blanchan,  "Why  the 
Birds  Come  and  Go,"  she  discusses  the  theory  some- 
times advanced  that  birds  have  a  sixth  sense,  which  en- 
ables them  to  find  their  way  from  one  region  to  another. 
This  seems  to  some  scientists  the  only  way  to  account 
for  the  wonderful  feats  of  traveling  by  migratory  birds, 
which  always  return  to  the  region  of  their  birth.  "  In 
all  probability,  the  first  journeys  undertaken  by  birds 
were  short  roving  excursions  from  home;  gradually  the 
routes  traversed  were  lengthened  of  necessity,  until  in 
generation  after  generation  the  habit  became  heredi- 
tary;  the  'homing  instinct' led  little  by  little  to  mi- 
gratory habits." 

COUNTRY  LIFE. 

IN  Country  Life  for  April,  Mr.  W.  T.  Mann  gives 
some  information  of  value  to  those  who  contem- 
plate investing  in  abandoned  farms,  in  his  discussion 
of  "  The  Reclamation  of  a  Barren  Apple  Orchard."    He 
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shows  the  causes  of  unprofitableness  in  orchards,  and 
gives  ft  record  of  his  personal  experiences.  Mr.  H.  K. 
Job  writes  on  "The  (iniy  l'\).K"of  New  KiiKland.  and 
gives  some  inarvelously  tine  illustrations  of  a  live  wild 
specimen.  Another  practical  article  on  "TheMakiiiK 
of  a  Country  Home"  furnishes  some  specific  instruc- 
tions for  the  use  of  those  who  have  no  means  for  model 
farms  to  get  at  the  available  cheap  lands  which  are 
still  present  in  ureat  tracts  througliout  New  England. 

Ott«  Von  Bargen,  in  "The  Chjudlands,"  descril)es 
the  photographing  of  clouds  from  Mount  Tamalpai.s, 
near  San  Francisco;  the  illustrations  made  from  the 
photograpiis  are  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen  in  this 
class  of  subject.  Mount  Tamalpais,  although  onlj' 
2,fi00  feet  high,  reaches  this  height  in  one  sweep  from 
the  sea-level,  leaving  the  view  in  all  directions  abso- 
lutely unobstructetl,  .so  that  the  opportunity  was  an  un- 
usual one  for  perpetuating  cloud  effects  bj-  the  camera. 

Under  the  title,  "The  Art  of  Formal  Gardening," 
Jessie  M.  Gixxl  describes  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
late  Charles  F.  Sprague,  at  Brookline,  Ma.ss.  Mr. 
W.  II.  Backus  goes  "Hunting  Rattlesnakes  with  a 
Camera,"  and  shows  .some  remarkable  pictures  of  rat- 
tlers in  action  and  at  rest.  The  editor,  Mr.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  descants  on  the  "The  Hunter," and  his  philoso- 
phy of  the  art  of  killing  things. 


Mr.  William  T.  Davis  contributes  some  "Memories 
of  Daniel  Webster  in  Public  and  Private  Life,"  and 
Elizabeth  W.  Schermerhorn  a  plciLsant  essay,  "In  an 
Old  Garden." 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  LippincotVs  has  for  its  complete 
novelette  a  story  of  the  Island  of  Haiti,  "  Diane, 
Priestess  of  Haiti,"  by  John  S.  Durham.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Francis  throws  out  "Some  Advance  Hints  to  Travel- 
ers," calculated  to  be  of  use  in  the  .spring  and  summer 
migration  to  Europe.  He  tells  us  that  one  English 
railway  has  introduced  the  American  metal  check, 
though  the  continental  roads  .seem  to  be  wedded  to  the 
old  sticky  labels,  whose  main  u.sefulness  consists  in 
recording  the  itinerary  after  one's  return  home.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Rosengarten  writes  on  "  Gei-man  Influences  in 
America,"  with  the  conviction  thatGermauy  and  Amer- 
ica will  find  nuich  to  do  in  cooperation  with  each 
other  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  world;  Mary 
Moss  tells  us  "  Why  We  Read  Samuel  Richardson," 
E.  E.  Rexford  describes  "A  Garden  of  Native  Plants," 
and  there  are  a  number  of  contributions  of  verse  and 
fiction. 

THE  XEAV  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Nciv  England  ^[agnz^nc,  which  has  removed 
its  publication  office  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
begins  its  April  number  with  "The  True  Story  of 
Paul  Revere's  Ride."  by  Charles  F.  Gettemy.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  old  New  England  landmarks  associated 
with  this  classic  incident  are  especially  interesting. 

Grace  Herreshoff  writes  on  "  The  United  States  Naval 
Torpedo  Station  "  at  Goat  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  New- 
port. The  growth  of  the  torpedo  industrj'  caused  by 
the  development  of  our  navy  and  of  torpedo  invention 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  increase  of  the  payroll  of  the 
employees  at  the  station  from  about  SlOO  per  month  in 
1ST2  to  about  ^00  per  day  in  the  present  year.  To 
show  the  vast  and  disproportionate  power  that  must  be 
employed  in  the  torpedo  boats,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Dupont,  with  a  displacement  of  only  165  tons,  has  a 
horse  power  equal  to  the  enormous  Plymouth  of  the 
Fall  River  Line. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  nnokmmi  for  April  gives  some  account  of  Mr. 
Seymour  Eaton,  wlio  has  been  so  remarkably 
successful  in  developing  his  pet  scheme,  the  Bookhjvers' 
Library.  Mr.  Eaton  is  a  Canadian  about  forty  years 
old,  and  has  lieen  engaged  for  the  past  fifteen  years  in 
educational  and  newspaper  work  in  the  United  State.s. 
Some  of  his  te.\t-lMX)ks  have  had  extraordinary  popu- 
larity. He  was  for  five  years  the  managing  director  of 
the  Drexel  Institute,  and  is  now  the  librarian  and 
largest  .stockholder  of  the  Booklovers'  Library,  which 
is  said  to  have  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scribers. 

J.  H.  Hager  describes  "Artistic,  Literary,  and  Bohe- 
mian London  in  the  Seventies,"  and  Beverly  Stark 
writes  on  the  New  York  evening  newspapers  in  the 
Dookman^s  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Great  Newspapers 
of  the  United  States." 

In  this  number  of  the  Bookman,  Mes.srs.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  announce  the  appearance  in  a  few  weeks  of  the 
New  International  Encyclopedia,  which  has  been  in 
preparation  for  about  four  years  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
and  Prof.  Frank  M.  Colby. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

IX  the  World's  Work  for  April,  Mr.  Oscar  King 
Davis  tells  of  the  "  Results  of  the  Pan-American 
Congress."  The  most  important  of  tliese,  he  says,  was 
the  action  regarding  arbitration,  an  agreement  being 
reached  for  admission  to  The  Hague  conventions  on 
the  part  of  American  republics  not  signatory  to  those 
treaties.  There  was  a  supplementary  agreement  signed 
by  ten  of  the  delegations  to  the  conference,  providing 
for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  pending  and  future 
questions.  Mr.  Davis  thinks  it  was  very  well  that  the 
conference  showed  little  confidence  in  its  own  ability 
to  .settle  difficult  problems  out  of  hand  and  that  it  was 
inclined  to  commit  special  propositions  to  special  extra 
congresses. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING. 

The  most  considerable  feature  of  the  magazine  is  a 
profusely  illustrated  article  by  Arthur  Goodrich  on 
"  The  Expansion  of  the  American  Shipyard."  He  pro- 
tests against  the  condition  we  are  in  with  regard  to 
.shipping,  of  paying  more  than  §200,000,000  yearly  to  for- 
eign ship-owners  to  transport  all  but  one-tenth  of  our 
surplus  crops  and  manufactured  goods,  when  poten- 
tially the  United  States  is  a  shipbuilding,  shipowning 
countrj-.  He  goes  on  to  give  some  facts  to  show  we  are 
waking  up  to  the  possibilities  of  doing  our  own  water 
transportation.  The  largest  ships  in  the  world  are  being 
constructed  at  New  London.  The  yards  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are  at  work  on  scores  of  vessels,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  well-known  .shipbuilding  concern  on  the 
whole  length  of  our  Atlantic  coast  that  is  not  preparing 
some  steel  ship  for  the  Government,  quite  outside  of  the 
commerce  carriers.  He  gives  as  an  example  of  the 
economy  of  high-priced  American  workmanship,  a  com- 
parison of  the  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  burning  350  tons 
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of  coiil  a  clay,  with  the  Luciinin  and  Cnmpttnln,  whicli 
cross  the  ocean  in  only  half  a  day  less,  and  burn  550 
tons. 

A  CHINESE  NEWSPAPER  IN   AMKKKA. 

Mr.  Morrisson  Pixley  tells  of  the  most  important  Chi- 
nese newspaper  in  America,  piilHished  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  T(mK  King  Chong.  This  gentleman  has  taken 
for  the  great  work  of  his  life  the  restoration  of  tlie 
Emperor  Kwang  IIsii.  Ills  family  are  all  confined  in 
prison  in  China  as  a  consequence  of  tiiis  arnliitiou,  but 
Mr.  Chong  defies  the  Dowager  Empress  from  his  San 
Francisco  .sanctum.  Mr.  Pixley  tells  us  that  only 
10,(KX)  of  the  more  common  words  are  selected  out  of 
the  50,000  characters  of  the  language,  and  the  vocal)u- 
lary  is  thus  far  confined,  but  even  with  this  limit  the 
type-case  is  60  feet  long  and  5  feet  high,  and  in  a  day's 
work  the  compositor  has  to  walk  about  25  miles  up 
ami  down  in  front  of  the  cases. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Phelps  reviews  the  principal  results 
of  the  American  control  of  Cuba  since  the  war;  Mr. 
R.  L.  Hartt  discusses  "The  Political  Lead  of  Iowa," 
and  shows  why  it  is  that  a  prairie  State  has  so  con- 
spicuous a  reputation  in  national  affairs ;  there  is  a 
character  .sketch  of  Lewis  Nixon,  by  Franklin  ^lat- 
thews,  who  calls  him  "a  clean  man  at  the  head  of  a 
pirate  crew,"  and  an  account  of  the  ("liemical  National 
Bank  ami  its  president,  Mr.  Williams,  by  Edwin 
Lefevre. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  April  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  a  very 
thorough  article  by  ^Ir.  O.  G.  Villard  on  our  new 
army,  which  is  reviewed  among  the  '"Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month." 

THE  WORK  OF  A  FORESTEPv. 

One  of  the  best  accounts  of  modern  forestry  we  have 
ever  seen  is  contained  in  Mr.  P.  G.  Huston's  "The  Day's 
Work  of  a  Forester."  Mr.  Hu.ston  explains  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  science  of  forestry  must  be  conducted 
on  strictly  commercial  principles  ;  that  is,  it  must  make 
the  forest  pay.  Unless  the  scientific  treatment  of  the 
trees  will  produce  in  a  given  number  of  years  more 
money  than  the  old  methods  of  going  into  the  woods  and 
cutting  down  everything  in  sight,  it  will  not  amount  to 
much.  He  believes  thoroughly,  however,  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  mature  trees  and  the  preservation  of  the 
young  trees  on  scientific  principles  will  give  a  better 
financial  return  to  the  lumberman,  even  though  it  may 
not  please  the  aesthete  and  the  landscape  gardener.  Mr. 
Huston  goes  on  to  tell  in  detail  and  very  charmingly 
just  how  the  forester  invades  a  tract  of  woodland  to  es- 
timate what  amount  of  commercial  timber  there  is  on 
the  acreage.  The  thing  is  accomplished  with  .squads  of 
three  men  each,  two  men  handling  calipers,  which 
quickly  show  the  diameter  of  the  individual  trees  breast 
high,  the  thii-d  man  taking  notes  of  the  measurements 
obtained  by  his  comrades  and  of  various  other  matters 
affecting  the  problem.  The  party  advances  in  a  uniform 
path  through  the  woods,  and  there  are  ingenious 
methods  of  making  the  particular  strips  measured  by 
them  typical  of  the  whole  tract.  The  surveying  foi-esters 
determine,  too,  how  long  in  that  particular  groutid  it 
takes  for  each  species  to  grow  to  commercial  size,  by 
cutting  down  sample  trees,  counting  the  annual  rings 
of  growth,  and  comparing  the  result  with  the  diameter. 


OLIVER  ELLSWORTH   AS  A  DIPLOMATIST. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Cook  thinks  that  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Con- 
necticut, has  received  a  ridiculously  small  considera- 
tion from  our  biographer.s,  when  his  important  work  in 
forming  the  federation  of  the  States  is  considered.  Ells- 
worth was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1790.  Before  that  time  he  was  Connecticut 
Senator.  In  Congress  he  was  largely  responsible  for 
preventing  war  with  England  through  the  negotiations 
of  the  Jay  treaty.  In  the  last  year  of  the  century  he 
was  in  France  attempting  to  make  a  treaty  with  Napo- 
leon, and  he  succeeded  in  signing  a  convention  which, 
at  least,  secured  peace  again,  and  which  also  paved  the 
way  for  the  purchase,  a  short  time  later,  of  the  Louis- 
iana territory.  The  convention,  however,  was  unpoj)- 
ular  at  the  time.  Mr.  Cook  thinks  that  Ellsworth's 
true  greatness  is  ju.st  appearing  through  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  century,  and  cites  Webster's  opinion  of  Ells- 
worth :  "  For  strength  and  reason,  for  sagacity,  wis- 
dom, and  sound  .sense  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  for 
moderation  of  temper  and  general  ability,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  England  has  yet  produced  a  superior." 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Hon.  John  W.  Fo.ster,  in  an  e.ssay  on  "Pan-Ameri- 
can Diplomacy,"  reviews  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  other  republics  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
gives  the  reasons  for  the  frequent  jealousy  and  suspicion 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  unsatisfactory  basis 
of  our  commercial  relations.  The  lack  of  frequent  and 
direct  communication  and  the  absence  of  satisfactory 
tariff  arrangements  he  thinks  the  main  cause.  Mr. 
Foster  advocates  giving  governmental  encouragement 
to  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines  and  the  nego- 
tiation of  reciprocity  treaties.  He  points  out  that  social 
intercourse  will  follow  commerce,  as  has  come  to  pass 
in  our  relations  with  Mexico.  As  a  secondary  cause 
for  the  unsatisfactory  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin-American  countries  of  America, 
he  places  the  unfitness  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  sent  to  them.  This  is  not  caused  by  the 
smallness  of  the  salaries ;  in  fact,  the  ambas.sador  to 
Mexico  i-eceives  the  same  salary  as  our  minister  in 
London  or  Paris  ;  but  the  places  are  not  so  desirable  for 
other  reasons,  and  are  not  filled  by  as  good  men.  Mr. 
Foster  calls  to  mind  that  in  the  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence at  Washington  not  one  of  the  ten  delegates  of  the 
United  States  could  speak  the  Spanish  language. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  March  number  of  the  North  American  opens 
with  an  article  on  "  Germany's  Political  Turning- 
Point,"  by  Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  from  which  we  have 
quoted  in  another  department. 

Mr.  Hannis  Taylor,  who  served  as  our  minister  to 
Spain  in  President  Cleveland's  last  administration,  and 
is  a  recognized  authoi-ity  on  international  law,  con- 
tributes a  paper  on  "International  Arbitration  and 
the  Pan-American  Confereuc*." 

SHOULD  RUSSIA  WITHDRAW  FROM  MANCHURIA  ? 

An  article  by  L.  Miner,  entitled  "Muscovite  Designs 
on  Manchuria,"  summarizes  as  follows  the  reasons  why 
Russia,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  retain  Manchuria : 

"  First,  stands  the  eternal  principlt  of  right,  supported 
by  international  law.    Russia  has  no  moral  claim  on 
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Manchuria.  Slic  lias  no  loj^itimatt'  coinini'i-ciul  claim 
to  be  I'xpri'ssi'd  by  tile  glilj  ti-nn  'nianifi-st  (Icstiny.' 
Her  exports  and  imports,  lilve  tliose  of  KiiKland  and 
America,  can  pass  tlirou^li  Manchuria  with(»ut  the 
presence  of  a  single  t'ossack  soldier  to  interfere  with 
China's  sovereignty.  The  commercial  interests  of  the 
world  demand  her  withdrawal.  Missionary  interests 
demand  it.  The  peace  of  the  world  demands  it.  The 
good  of  China  demands  it.  The  world  has  decreed  that 
China  shall  iiavt'  one  more  fair  chance  to  redeem  her- 
self. Russian  rapacity  menaces  her  peaceful  develoi)- 
nient  and  prosperity." 

li.\NKING   HEKOIJM. 

The  Hon.  J.  II.  Walker,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  lianking  and  Currency,  advocates 
reforms  in  our  national  banking  and  treasury  system  : 

"First,  by  relieving  the  United  States  Treasury  from 
the  current  redemption  of  any  form  of  paper  money — 
a  function  which  is  assumed  by  no  other  public  trea.s- 
ury  ;  second,  by  devolving  upon  the  banks  tlie  obliga- 
tion of  nuiintaining  parity  between  all  kinds  of  money 
— a  function  which  is  normal  to  banks,  and  is  required 
of  them  by  law  in  every  other  country  ;  third,  by  allow- 
ing banks  to  issue  true  bank  currency, — that  is,  cur- 
rency against  their  general  assets, — which  i&one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  banks  of  deposit,  loan,  and  discount, 
and  is  j)erformed  by  banks  in  every  other  country  ; 
fourth,  by  securely  uniting  all  the  commercial  banks  in 
the  country,  through  the  existing  clearing-houses,  into 
a  solid  union  to  maintain  parity,  by  crowning  them 
with  a  national  clearing-house,  but  leaving  them  in  as 
independent  a  position  as  now  for  every  other  purpose." 

ENGINEERING  IN  MODERN  NAVAL  ACHIEVEMENT. 

The  astonishing  hick  of  appreciation  of  the  engineer- 
ing side  of  the  modern  fleet  which  is  apparently  com- 
mon to  most  of  our  luivy  olTu-ers  is  dwelt  upon  in  an 
article  on  "Some  Neglected  Naval  Lessons  of  the 
Spanish  AVar,"  contributed  by  "  A  Friend  of  the  >favy." 
This  writer  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Oregon's  splendid  burst  of  speed  in  the  battle  of  San- 
tiago was  made  possible  only  by  the  masterlj'  skill  and 
unremitting  care  of  Chief  Engineer  Milligan.  Other 
ships  of  tlie  fleet  were  able  to  use  only  half  power,  be- 
cause some  of  their  engines  were  uncoupled — and  this, 
too,  when  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  ships 
to  escape  from  the  harbor  was  hourly  expected,  and  our 
ships  were  supposed  to  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  such 
an  exigency  ! 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

So  united  are  the  Australian  colonies  in  the  policy  of 
excluding  Chinese  labor  that  the  suggestion  is  made  in 
an  article  by  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Lusk,  that  in  case  it  should 
be  found  impo.esible  for  the  people  of  Queensland  to 
carry  on  their  industries  by  means  of  white  labor  alone, 
some  compensation  maybe  offered  to  that  colony  by  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth,  "who  will  consider  any 
reasonable  sacrifice  cheap  which  rids  the  country  of 
a  serious  danger." 

SANATORIA  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

In  a  paper  on  "  The  Tuberculosis  Problem,"  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knopf  makes  an  appeal  to  American  philanthropy  for 
the  founding  of  sanatoria  for  consumptive  adults,  as 
well  as  seaside  sanatoria  for  scrofulous  and  tuberculous 
children. 


"A  dozen  sucli  sanatoria  for  the  city  of  New  York 
would  render  thousands  happy  and  healthy,  aiul  make 
them  bread  winners  and  useful  citizens.  As  the  condi- 
tions are  now,  tlie  majority  of  tlu-se  are  doomed  to  a 
certain  and  lingering  death;  and,  if  they  are  careless 
or  ignorant  of  the  neces.sary  precautions,  they  will  in- 
fect some  of  their  own  kin  and  neighbors." 

WAXTKD  :   A   PHILIl'I'ISE   I'OLICV. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai  concludes  a  chapter  of  despondent 
comment  on  conditions  in  the  Philippines  with  the  fol- 
lowing apjieal  to  ('ongress  : 

"  What  is  needed  in  the  Philippines  is  a  policy,  to  be 
steadfastly  adhered  to  and  carried  out  without  fear  or 
favor — a  policy  based,  not  on  the  discordant  views  which 
are  proclaimed  on  every  side,  especially  by  those  who 
have  never  visited  the  island.s,  but  inspired  by  a  state.s- 
manlike  survey  of  the  situation  and  a  dispassionate 
study  of  the  mass  of  as  yet  undigested  data  supplied 
by  those  who  lived  amid,  and  not  merely  visited,  the 
scenes  they  describe.  The  selection  of  this  policy  is  a 
privilege  that  falls  to  the  present  Congress.  For  the 
sake  of  our  prestige  and  our  peace  it  cannot  longer  be 
postponed." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Claude  Phillips  writes  on  "The  Quality  of  Emo- 
tion in  Modern  Art;"  Representative  W.  H.  Moody, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  "Constitutional  Powers  of  the 
Senate;"  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  on  "The  Question 
of  the  Theatre  ; "  and  Mr.  Harold  Cox  on  "  Public  Debts 
of  the  British  Possessions." 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  March  Forum  is  a  criti- 
cism of  the  proposals  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi.ssion  by  Mr.  Walker  D.  Hines,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad.  Mr. 
Hines  presents  the  case  of  the  railroads,  and  argues  that 
the  laws  already  on  the  statute  books  would,  if  thorough- 
1}'  enforced,  do  all  that  is  demanded  in  the  way  of  re- 
forming abuses,  while  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
commission  involve  unnecessary  risk.  The  blame  for 
non-enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  he  lays  at  the  door 
of  the  commission  itself. 

INSURANCE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

In  an  article  on  "Employers'  Liability  in  the  L^nited 
States,"  Prof.  A.  A.  Bruce  advocates  the  insurance  of 
employees  against  death  and  accident,  the  employer,  if 
nece.s.sary,  paying  part  of  the  premiums.  In  such  cases 
the  policy  is  to  contain  a  provision  that,  in  ca.se  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  recover  damages  of  the  employer 
under  his  common-law  liability  for  negligence,  no  re- 
covery can  be  had  under  the  insurance  policy.  Thus 
the  employee  has  a  choice  of  remedies.  Moreover,  the 
injured  man  is  assured  of  compensation  for  injuries  in 
cases  where  the  employer  would  not  be  liable  under  the 
common  law.  It  does  not,  however,  release  the  employer 
fiom  the  liability  to  which  he  is  subject  under  the  com- 
mon law. 

THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OF  CHINESE   EXCLUSION. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  policy  of  exclud- 
ing the  Chinese  are  presented,  respectively,  bj'  the  Hon. 
Truxton  Beale  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Hutcheson.  Mr. 
Beale  holds  that  the  Chinaman  as  he  is  can  have  no 
place  in  our  social  system,  and  that  to  adapt  him  to 
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our  institutions  we  should  he  oblij<eiI  to  begin  by 
eradicating  Ills  religion,  superstitions,  traditions,  ideals, 
and  customs — in  short,  the  better  part  of  himself. 

Mr.  Hutche.son's  i)rincipal  argument  is  based  on  the 
assumed  need  of  a  large  supply  of  Asiatic  labor  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  Philippines. 

GERMANY'S  INDUSTIUAL  EXCESSES. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Herdrow  writes  on  "German  Industrial 
Corporations  and  the  Forcing  of  Markets,"  sliowing, 
for  example,  that  the  rise  of  the  great  German  electiical 
companies  has  been  in  large  measure  artificial, — i.e., 
not  due,  in  the  fir.st  instance,  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  hence  not  a  natural  i)rocess.  PMectrical 
plants,  for  purposes  of  illumination  or  transportal  ion, 
have  been  started  in  districts  where  the  introduction  of 
such  improvements  was  unwarranted. 

THE  MERIT  SYSTEM   IN  PORTO  RICO. 

Ex-Treasurer  Hollander,  of  the  Porto  Rican  govern- 
ment, writes  with  enthusia.sm  on  the  administration 
of  the  insular  civil  service.  He  .says:  "Appointment 
regardless  of  political  or  per.sonal  considerations,  undis- 
turbed tenure  during  efficient  perforinance  of  duties, 
promotion  from  junior  to  senior  positions,  reduction  of 
force  and  increase  of  salary,  strict  accountability  and 
sure  discharge  for  neglect  of  duties — these  were  prac- 
tices established  by  experience  rather  than  principles 
formulated  by  intention.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
doctrinaire  policy  was  a  preference  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Porto  Ricans  to  Americans  in  the  insular  civil 
service. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Blake  sums  up  the  advantages  of 
consolidation  in  rural  school  systems  as  follows  : 

"It  puts  the  country  on  a  level  with  the  city.  The 
farmer's  child  receives  as  good  teaching  as  the  alder- 
man's. It  places  in  charge  of  the  youth  well-trained 
teachers  of  broad  culture.  It  permits  better  grading 
and  allows  individual  pupils  wider  range,  so  that  they 
can  work  to  better  advantage.  It  makes  possible 
thorough  work  in  special  lines — nature  studj',  writing, 
music,  drawing.  It  adds  the  stimulus  of  competition 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers.  The  attendance  is 
better,  and  the  boys  stay  in  school  longer.  It  lengthens 
the  school  year  50  per  cent,  or  Tuore,  and  leads  to  the 
provision  of  better  buildings  and  material  equipment. 
It  affords  the  broad  companionship  that  comes  from 
association.  It  has  a  reflex  influence  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  and  quickens  public  interest  in  the  schools. 
Pride  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  secures  a  greater 
sympathy  and  better  fellowship  throughout  the  town. 
Indirectly  it  promotes  the  growth  of  refining  agencies, 
such  as  libraries,  literary  ckib.s,  and  musical  organiza- 
tions." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Denby  writes  on  "The  Duties  of  a 
Minister  to  China,"  Mr.  J.  Gustavus  Whiteley  on  "Am- 
bassadors of  Trade,"  Mr.  Albert  Watkins  on  "The  Pri- 
mary Election  Movement,"  Mr.  Charles  S.  Newhall  on 
"Fire  and  the  Forest  Reserves,"  and  Mr.  W.  Ordway  Par- 
tridge on  "  The  Educational  Value  of  World's  Fairs." 

Elsewhere  we  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  Mr. 
R.  E.  C.  Long's  article  on  "Some  Remai-kable  Russian 
Engineering  Projects,"  and  from  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd's 
discussion  of  "The  True  Functions  of  4  Great  Univer- 
sity," 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  March  Arenci  opens  with  a  study  of  "Experi- 
ments in  Coloni.'il  G(jvernment,"  by  Dr.  Felix  L. 
Oswald.  In  this  paper  especial  attention  is  paid  to  the 
British  aiul  the  so-called  Holland-Oriental  systems. 
The  latter,  as  exemplified  particularly  in  Java,  is  lauded 
as  eminently  successful.  The  net  government  profits 
of  the  enterprise  are  said  to  exceed  an  average  of 
?12,00(),()00  a  year,  notwithstanding  enormous  expendi- 
tures on  education  and  public  improvements. 

CUBA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  are  two  articles  on  the  Cuban  tariff  question. 
President  F.  B.  Thurber,  of  the  United  States  Export 
Association,  in  tlie  course  of  his  argument  for  reci- 
procity, replies  to  the  allegation,  frequently  made 
during  the  debate  in  Congress,  that  the  jjlea  for  tariff 
to  Cuba  v\'as  inspired  by  the  "  sugar  trust,"  with  the 
hope  of  breaking  down  tlie  American  beet-sugar  inter- 
est by  means  of  free  raw  sugar  from  Cuba,  where  it 
was  alleged  to  have  large  investments.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Thurber  says  : 

"  I  have  ma<le  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  verity  of 
this,  and  cannot  find  that  there  is  any  truth  in  it, 
except,  possibly,  that  .some  individual  stockholders 
in  American  sugar-refining  interests  also  own  small 
amounts  of  stock  in  Cuban  sugar  plantations ;  but 
the.se  same  individuals  are  much  more  largely  inter- 
ested in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  whose  sugar  comes  in 
free  of  duty." 

The  Cuban  point  of  view  is  represented  by  Seiior  L. 
V.  de  Abad,  the  special  commissioner  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  secure  tariff  concessions  on  behalf  of  his  people. 
He  describes  Cuba  as  economically — not  to  say  politi- 
cally—a colony,  rather  then  a  nation.  She  is  compelled, 
to  purchase  abroad  all  that  her  inhabitants  need  for 
their  support,  and  she  must  sell  abroad  all  that  she  pro- 
duces in  order  to  purchase. 

THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  John  Chetwood,  a  San  Francisco  lawyer,  states  the 
argument  for  Chinese  exclusion,  and,  reasoning  from 
the  general  principle  of  national  self-protection,  ad- 
vocates a  uniform  policy,  to  include  European  as  well 
as  Asiatic  immigration.  Admitting  that  the  European 
immigrant  in  time  becomes  assimilated  with  our  peo- 
ple, as  the  Chinaman  never  does,  Mr.  Chetwood  main- 
tains that  in  the  assimilation  process  the  nation,  on  the 
whole,  is  much  more  of  a  loser  than  a  gainer. 

The  Rev.  Robert  C.  Bryant,  on  the  other  hand,  regard- 
ing the  question  as  primarily  one  of  morals  and  religion, 
rather  than  of  economics,  holds  that  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion law  should  not  be  passed  without  a  vigorous  pro- 
te.st  from  all  who  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Organized  labor,  instead  of  demanding  the  exclusion  of 
the  Chinaman  from  equal  rights  and  privileges,  would 
do  better,  in  his  opinion,  to  demand  its  own  right  to 
equal  use  of  tlie  natural  opportunities  to  produce 
wealth.  In  other  word.s,  our  present  economic  ills  are 
due,  not  to  the  admission  of  alien  laborers,  but  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  mass  of  wealth-producers  from  the 
bounties  of  Nature. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  MOVEMENT, 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
.something  was  said  about  the  independent  telephone 
movement  in  the  middle  West.  Prof.  Frank  Parsons, 
>vriting  in  the  Arena  for  M^rch,  disciisses  the  rfttes 
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made  by  these  iiule[>eiuleiil  compHuies,  as  contrasted 
witli  "  Hell  "  rates.     lie  says  ; 

'"I  am  iiif(.>nned  by  two  leadiii)^  telephone  nianaj<ers 
(wlio  know  the  inside  facts  aliout  the  business  in  Cleve- 
land, Kodiester,  IiidiHnaiK)lis,  St.  I^ouis,  etc.),  that  the 
independent  .systems,  with  rates  alxint  half  the  Bell 
charges,  are  makiiiLC  large  protits.  .Millions  are  being 
pnt  into  the  e.xtension  of  the  indepeii<lent  system.  The 
companies  are  as.s()ciat4Hl,  and  are  establishing  a  long- 
distance service  of  their  own  to  rival  the  Hell.  The  in- 
dependent movement  has  proved  that  Bell  rates  are 
more  than  twice  too  high." 

OTIIKU    AKTICLES. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Hentley  writes  on  "Survival  of  the 
Fittest  in  the  Coming  Age,"  Mr.  William  S.  Wandby 
on  "Labor's  Hights  and  Wrongs,"  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  on 
"The  Ostrich  in  the  New  World,"  .Mr.  Joseph  Dana 
Miller  on  "  Literature  and  Democracy,"  Mr.  A.  D.  Dea- 
hofe  on  "American  Supremacy,"  and  Mr.  Henry  Wal- 
dorf Francis  ou  "  Marriage  and  Dress." 


sound  Currency,"  together  with  the  usual  well-writt«n 
"  Review  of  the  .Month."  The  price  of  the  magazine  haa 
beeu  reduced  to  10  ceuUs  a  copy,  or  fl  a  year. 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  March  number  of  Ounton's  "An  American  in 
China"  writes  on  "The  Menace  of  a  Rus.sian 
China."  Russia's  undi.sgui.sed  plans  for  the  acquisition 
of  Manchuria  appear  to  this  writer  as  a  portent  of  future 
Russian  dominance  tiiroughout  China.  This  means,  of 
course,  the  closing  of  the  "open  door."  As  to  the  effect 
on  American  interests,  the  writer  .says  : 

"  This  is  a  critical  period  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
our  country.  A  failure  to  act  now  in  a  firm  way,  to 
sustain  the  integrity  and  open  door  to  all  of  China, 
means  that  we  are  out  of  the  country  for  all  time,  that 
we  must  retire  before  the  forces  of  the  Czar,  and  that 
his  civilization,  instead  of  ours  and  Great  Britain's,  will 
rule  in  Asia." 

REW.\UDS  TO  IXVEXTORS. 

Mr.  George  Ethelbert  Walsh  directs  attention  to  the 
pecuniary  rewards  Iwstowed  upon  many  inventors  in 
modern  times.  Edison,  Teshi,  Bell,  Thomson,  Harvey, 
McCormick,  Corliss,  Howe,  We-stinghouse,  and  Colt 
are  some  of  the  inventors  who  have  made  money  from 
their  patent*,  several  of  them  having  Ixjcome  million- 
aires. Half  of  the  men  named,  it  will  be  noted,  are 
living  to-day,  and  their  fortunes  are  growing  apace. 
Few  of  the  inventions  which  brought  them  prosperity 
were  in  any  sen.se  accidental.  Most  of  the  inventors 
had  either  been  long  associated  with  the  work  in  hand, 
or  had  come  to  realize  the  necessity  of  the  invention  in 
question  to  .save  time  and  labor. 

IS  CUBA   "STARVING?" 

An  editorial  article  protests  against  the  gratuitous 
assumption  that  the  Cul)ans  are  in  a  starving  condition 
as  a  result  of  American  trade  policies.  The  facts  of 
the  present  situation  are  summarized  as  follows  : 

"With  labor  emplojed  up  to  the  limit,  with  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  her  favor,  with  a  large  population 
classed  as  'gentlemen  of  ease,'  it  would  appear  that 
Cuba,  without  free  access  to  American  markets,  is  in  no 
immediate  danger  of  financial  collapse." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  also  articles  in  this  number  on  "The  True 
Test  of  Prosperity."  "Dodging  the  Child  Labor  Issue," 
"Columbia's  New  President,"  and  "Dangers  of  an  Un- 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Forlnlijhtlii  Review  for  March  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good  number.  We  have  notice<l  el.se- 
w  111  re  Zetas  paper  on  "The  Anglo-.Japane.se  Alliance — 
and  .\fter,"  the  article  by  Mr.  Hobson  on  protection, 
Mr.  Wetherell's  "American  Millionaires  and  British 
Shipping,"  and  the  paper  by  Mr.  Edwin  Cannau  on  the 
British  birth-rate.  • 

THE  NONSENSE  OF  NAVAL  SCARES. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Jane  has  a  paper  entitled  "The  Navy — Is 
All  Well?"  the  central  point  of  which  is  that  nearlj' 
all  the  scares  which  are  got  up  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  British  fleet  are  unfounded.  He  gives  a 
number  of  instances  to  prove  this,  and  explains  the 
machinery  by  which  false  alarmist  reports  get  into 
circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  real  defects 
and  .serious  incidents  often  never  reach  the  news- 
papers at  all.  On  the  whole,  the  navy  is  in  a  much 
bettijr  condition  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  medi- 
ocre men  of  to-day  are  better  than  the  best  men  of  ten 
years  ago.  In  energj',  thought,  zeal,  brain-power,  re- 
.source,  individuality,  the  navy  is  on  a  decided  up- 
grade. And  the  ships,  concludes  Mr.  Jane,  are  "bad 
in  fancy  only." 

IRELAND. 

"An  Old  Whig  of  the  School  of  Grattan,"  who  wrote 
a  -scathing  article  on  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the 
Fortniijlitlij  a  year  ago,  returns  to  the  charge.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  summary  of  the  state  of  things  to-day  : 

"The  aristocracy  of  Ireland  has  been  all  but  de- 
stroyed ;  it  has  been  deprived  of  the  influence  an  aris- 
tocracy ought  to  pos.sess  ;  a  mere  bureaucracy  reigns  in 
its  stead,  formed  of  functionaries  at  the  Castle  and  a 
dependent  police  ;  the  change  has  in  many  respects  been 
disji-strous.  A  pillar  that  upheld  society  has  been 
thrown  down  ;  that  which  stands  in  its  stead,  if  im- 
posing, is  essentially  weak;  it  is  ill-adapted  to  maintain 
or  to  preserve  the  structure.  A  type  of  government  and 
social  life  has  been  broken  up  in  Ireland,  but  nothing 
solid  or  enduring  has  been  formed  ;  things  have  been 
turned  upside  down  and  become  well-nigh  a  chaos ; 
disorder,  confusion,  and  troubles  have  been  the  results  ; 
the  rivers  flow  backward  and  waste  the  country  in  their 
unnatural  course.  And  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
community  is  in  a  state  of  unrest ;  owners  of  property 
dread  what  may  next  happen  ;  there  is  a  loud  cry  for 
the  wholesale  confiscation  of  the  land,  and  for  the  dis- 
graceful spoliation  of  a  class  ;  a  sense  of  insecurity  is 
spreading  far  and  near ;  the  bonds  that  keep  society 
together  have  been  weakened  or  broken.  Such  have 
been  the  effects  in  Ireland  of  what  has  been  justlj-  called 
a  reign  of  experiments,  without  wisdom  or  sound  prin- 
ciples, persistently  carried  out  for  years  ;  of  the  quack- 
ery of  state  doctors  who,  in  the  pregnant  language  of 
Swift,  'send  physic  from  a  distance,  ignorant  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of  the  disease.' " 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

The  most  notable  of  the  other  articles  is  Maeterlinck's 
"Our  Past,"  one  of  that  master's  characteristic  and 
unquotable  productions.    Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  the  edi- 
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tor,  follows  it  lip  with  a  short  poem  entitled  "Fate" — 
a  poem  in  which  tliere  is  more  pliilosopliy  than  hope. 
Miss  Klizabeth  Uobiiis  has  a  paper  on  "Pleasure  (or 
Placer)  Mining"  in  tlic  Klondike.  Janet  K.  Hogarth 
discus.ses  "  Lucas  Malet's  Novels;  "and  .Mr.  Hamilton 
Fyfe  writes  on  "Organizing  the  Theater."  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  the  scientist,  writes  on  "The  Unknown  God." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  more  important  articles  in  the  Contemporary 
Reviciv  for  March  arc  noticed  el.sewhere. 

Mile.  Claire  de  Pratz  contributes  a  very  interesting 
article  concerning  the  plays  of  M.  de  Brieux,  whose 
works  she  regards  as  a  particular  symbol  of  this  par- 
ticular period  of  French  art  and  tliought.  She  briefly 
describes  all  these  plays,  but  pays  most  attention  to 
"Blanchette"  and  "Les  Trois  Fillesde  M.  Dupont." 

"  In  '  Blancliette  '  he  studies  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  parents  and  children  in  the  character 
of  Elise  Rousset — the  educated  daughter  of  uneducated 
parents.  'L'Engrenage'  treats  of  political  corruption, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  a  perfectly  honorable  man 
may  be  led  through  political  ambition  to  do  dishonor- 
able action.s,  although  he  returns  to  strict  hone.sty 
afterwai'd.  In  'Les  Bienfaiteurs'  false  ideals  of  phi- 
lanthropy are  shown  up  to  derision  and  scorn,  and  their 
evils  castigated.  In  'Les  Trois  Filles  de  M.  Dupont,'  a 
feminist  play  par  excellence,  the  three  careers  hitherto 
open  to  the  modern  woman  are  relativelj'  compared 
and  discussed,  and  so  f.ar  as  the  construction  of  a  play 
and  its  inherent  qualities  are  concerned,  this  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  author.  'Le 
Berceau'  is  directed  against  divorce.  'Les  Kempla- 
gantes' concerns  the  evils  of  wet-nursing,  evils  which 
affect  the  very  source  and  -strength  of  the  race." 

A  MODERN  KING  OF  THE  CANNIBALS. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Morel,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Belgian 
Curse  in  Africa,"  brings  the  most  serious  charges 
against  the  King  of  the  Belgains  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  has  exploited  the  unfortunate  natives 
of  the  Congo  State  for  the  purposes  of  gain.  He  began 
by  saying  that  his  only  programme  was  the  work  of 
moral  and  material  regeneration,  but  for  eleven  years 
he  has  created  a  vast  preserve  called  the  Dnmaine 
Prive,  covering  no  less  than  800,000  square  miles,  which 
is  absolutely-closed  to  legitimate  enterpri.se.  Through- 
out that  region  he  has  practically  reduced  the  natives 
to  a  condition  of  .serfage,  and  he  has  created  a  cannibal 
army,  15,000  strong,  who  give  no  quarter  to  women  and 
children,  and  sometiuK^s  bring  the  heads  of  their  vic- 
tims to  their  white  officers,  and  afterward  eat  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  children.  Mr.  Morel  demands  that  the 
Congo  State  should  be  called  to  account  for  the  un- 
paralleled and  irreparable  mischief  which  it  has  com- 
mitted. 

A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COLONIALISM.   ' 

Mr.  J.  M.  Creed,  an  Australian,  contributes  a  brief 
paper  upon  "  The  Independence  of  Belgium."  He  main- 
tains that,  as  the  Australians  have  shown  themselves 
ready  to  fight  England's  battles,  they  ought  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  direction  of  England's  foreign  policy. 
Therefore,  this  particular  development  demands  that 
England  should  forthwith  repudiate  the  treaties  by 
which  she  is  bound  to  defend  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium, which,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  well  annexed  to 


France,  Germany  being  placated  by  the  annexation  of 
Holland. 

AMEHICAN   INVESTMENT.S  IN   ENGLAND. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Ford,  writing  on  this  subject,  calculates 
that  the  Americans  are  investing  an  annual  sum  of 
ninety  millions  .sterling  («4. 50, 000, 000)  in  Europe.  He 
thinks  that  most  of  this  money  is  invested  in  English 
securities,  and  the  tendency  will  be  to  increase  rather 
than  to  decrease.  He  does  not  think  there  was  any 
definite  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  invade 
the  English  market,  but  they  are  driven  to  do  so  by  the 
fact  that  their  exports  are  so  much  in  excess  of  their 
imports  that  they  have  no  option  but  to  buy  up  Eu- 
ropean securities.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this 
will  tend  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  difficulty 
of  the  situation,  for  the  interest  upon  securities  will 
have  to  be  remitted  to  America  somehow,  it  cannot  l)e 
transmitted  in  bullion,  and  if  they  do  not  want  any- 
thing from  the  Old  World,  how  are  they  going  to  be 
paid? 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

A  LIVELY  variety  keeps  the  March  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  near  to  the  average  level. 
Several  papers  have  been  separately  noticed. 

"A  PAN-BBITANNIC  MILITIA." 

This  is  the  title  given  to  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Dawkin.s's  plea 
for  compulsory  military  training — service  in  the  militia 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  year  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twentj'-three  years,  and  liability  to  short 
periods  of  training  thereafter,  with  similar  training  for 
the  seafaring  population.  German  experience  suggests 
that  the  time  lost  with  the  colors  would  be  amply  made 
up  for  by  the  superior  discipline  and  "the  faculties  of 
organization,  combination,  quick  apprehension  would 
be  promoted  by  universal  training."  Mr.  Dawkins  re- 
pudiates jingoism,  and  declares  that  "the  British  Em- 
pire, full  of  a  pan-Britannic  militia,  would  certainly 
have  an  enormous  influence  on  the  side  of  peace." 

"THE  APOSTLE  OF  MEDIOCRITY." 

Mr.  Walter  Frewin  Lord  relieves  the  feelings  of  a 
great  many  silent  sympathizers  by  a  vigorous  onslaught 
on  the  much  overpraised  Thackeray.  He  recalls  what 
pictures  Thackeray  gives  us  of  men  in  the  Church,  iu 
the  Indian  civil  service,  in  Ireland,  in  wealthy  station, 
and  concludes  : 

"If,  then,  we  find  that  in  all  great  walks  of  life — in 
the  Church,  in  war,  in  commerce,  and  in  diplomacy — 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  nothing  but  abuse  and  sneers  for 
success  ;  if  we  find  that  he  loves  to  portray  the  ludicrous 
and  the  discreditable  onlj',  is  it  tinfair  to  say  that  he  is 
the  apostle  of  mediocrity  ?  Mediocre  ways  of  life, 
mediocre  thoughts,  mediocre  inclinations  (miscalled 
passions),  mediocre  achievements— these,  if  not  posi- 
tively enjoined,  as  they  sometimes  are,  are  in  effect  all 
that  is  left  to  one  who  takes  Mr.  Thackeray  for  his 
guide.  For  the  rest,  never  had  a  mean  gospel  so 
doughty  an  apostle." 

THE  SIN  OF  TELLING  GHOST  STORIES. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  has  a  short  paper  concerning  the  sin 
of  telling  ghost  stories.  Of  course  he  takes  the  extreme 
Catholic  point  of  vieAV,  and  in  exact  opposition  to  Mr. 
W.  E.  AVake-Cook  (whose  article  in  the  Contemporary 
is  noticed  elsewhere).    He  ridicules  the  value  of  the  evi- 
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dence  secured  l)y  the  Psycliiciil  Rosi'iirch  Society.  Is  it 
other  than  sluuly,  coiitiiKlictory,  illusory,  iiKickiuK  V  In 
case  liis  own  armmu'iits  are  iii.sunicicnt,  he  coiicludes 
his  article  by  ({uotiii^  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  living  Catholic  bisliops  : 

"  I  have  always  thought  Catholics  too  heedless  or  too 
lax  about  telling  ghost  stories  and  discussing  ghosts 
and  apparitions.  The  Catholi(t  spirit  is  (1)  to  accept  no 
apparition  except  on  serious  and  valid  evidence  ;  (2)  to 
consi<ler  that  the  apparitions  which  favor  a  false  reli- 
gion, or  which  incite  to  pride  or  indiflference,  or  which 
tend  to  weaken  lawful  aiUlioi-ity,  or  to  give  an  untrue 
idea  of  the  state  of  spirits  in  the  world  to  come,  or  which 
are  trivial,  unbecoming,  or  ludicrous,  are  certainly  (if 
authentic)  the  work  of  demons,  and  must  be  abhorred 
by  all  Catholics  ;  (8)  .seeing  tliat  the  great  majority  of 
ghost  stories  are  either  idle  tales,  or  are  unworthy  and 
misleading  as  regards  religion,  a  Catholic  should  avoid 
countenancing  them." 

THE  LOOT  OF  ENGLAND'S  ART  TREASURES. 

Mr.  Claude  Phillips  enters  a  despairing  lament  over 
the  extent  to  which  the  art  treasures  of  England  are 
being  looted  by  the  power  of  the  pur.se.  American 
millionaires  and  the  directors  of  museums  in  Germany 
and  Fj-ance  are  treating  England  as  England  has  pre- 
viously treated  Italy.  Many  of  the  best  pictures  in  pri- 
vate collections  have  been  snapped  up  by  the  foreigner. 
Mr.  Phillips  sees  no  way  of  meeting  it,  except  by  a 
government  grant.  He  hopes  that  before  it  is  too  late 
"the  government  will  seek  to  obtain  from  Parliament 
powei\s  large  enough  to  enable  it  to  meet  a  great  and 
ever-growing  danger,  with  which,  swelling  as  it  is 
daily  to  wholly  uunuinageble  projjortions,  the  patriot- 
ism, the  zeal,  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  individual  ai-e 
manifestly  not  able,  unsupported,  to  cope?  The  sums 
needed  for  an  effectual  intervention  of  this  order  would 
doubtless  be  large.  But  would  they  amount  in  all  to 
more  than  half  the  price  of  a  single  battleship  of  the 
first  class  ?  And  the  great  works  of  art  which  would 
be  in  question— those  to  retain  possession  of  which  is  a 
matter  of  vital  moment — are  much  more,  at  this  stage 
of  their  existence,  than  merely  great  creations  of  the 
painter  or  sculptor.'' 

FAMINE  AND  CONTROVERSY  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Chesney  writes  an  article  on  this  subject. 
He  inclines  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  what  Great  Brit^ 
ain  is  doing  in  India,  and  thinks  the  creation  of  a  middle 
class  is  one  of  the  things  of  which  the  British  people 
have  great  reason  to  be  proud,  but,  he  says  : 

"  If  we  are  to  remain  in  India  at  all,  the  raising  of  the 
level  of  the  people  should  surely  be  our  first  aim,  and 
there  is  much  encouragement  in  what  has  already  been 
achieved.  .  .  .  And  one  of  the  unheroic  conditions  of 
improvement  is  to  be  always  heedful  that  we  do  not 
take  more  than  is  necessary  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  .  .  .  The  secretary  of  state's  determined  oi> 
timism  no  doubt  only  allows  him  to  see  one  side  of  the 
case ;  still,  in  another  the  declaration  would  have  been 
almost  uncandid.  There  seems  to  be  a  real  danger  for 
the  country  in  this  buoyant  attitude  of  mind,  which 
looks  upon  a  surplus  as  something  to  be  distributed 
among  the  first  deserving  objects." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

"Is  the  crowned  King  an  ecclesiastical  person?" 
asks  the  Rev.  H.  Thurston,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ; 


and  answers  that  not  even  a  mediteval  king  was  conse- 
crated U>  govern  the  Church  in  any  but  temitoral 
matters. 

Sir  Robert  Anderson  pleads  for  a  treatment  of  un- 
tried prisoiutrs  more  in  harmony  with  the  theory  that, 
until  proved  guilty,  they  are  held  to  l)e  innocent.  His 
paper  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  insistence  on  the 
humanizing  influence  and  clamant  need  of  windows  in 
prison-cells,  which  will  enable  the  inmate  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  world,  or  at  lea.st  of  the  sky. 

W.  (i.  Waters  and  Col.  A.  F.  P.  Harcourt  indignantly 
assail  Colonel  Pedder's  a.s.sertion  that  the  village  gentry 
have  left  their  rural  homes  and  duties  to  lead  a  life  of 
pleasure  in  cities  and  watering  places.  Agricultural 
depression  is  suggested  as  a  true  explanation.  Mr. 
Edward  Dicey  makes  fun  of  the  Timcn'  suggestion  of 
a  British  academy. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  begins  a  new  volume  with 
the  publication  of  a  special  supplenumt  contain- 
ing the  recollections  of  a  diplomat,  by  Sir  Horace  Rum- 
bold.  These  recollections  deal  solely  with  his  personal 
reminiscences  of  his  mission  to  China  in  18.59.  The  ar- 
ticles on  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Japanese  alliance 
are  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE  MILITARY  RULE  OF  OBEDIENCE. 

Captain  Mahan,  writing  upon  this  subject,  endeavors 
to  set  out  the  rational  basis  upon  which  it  is  necessary 
that  soldiers  and  also  naval  officers  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  act  upon  their  own  judgment.  He  illustrates 
this  by  referring  to  incidents  in  our  naval  wars,  and 
sums  up  the  whole  matter  thus  ■. 

"Lord  St.  Vincent's  maxim,  'The whole  of  discipline 
is  contained  in  the  one  word  obedience,'  may  be  cor- 
rectly paraphrased,  '  the  whole  of  military  action  is  con- 
tained in  the  one  word  unity.'  Obedience  and  unity  are 
onlj' different  manifestations  of  the  same  principle.  The 
one  is  the  principle  in  will,  the  other  in  act." 

A  SAILOR  MAN  FOR  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  Arnold  White,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Silent 
Navy,"  pleads  .strongly  in  favor  of  having  the  navy 
represented  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons.  There  are  five 
subjects,  says  Mr.  White,  which  at  present  agitate  the 
navj'.  First,  the  food  question  ;  secondly,  the  revi.sion 
of  the  disposition  of  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain  ;  thirdly, 
the  question  of  the  standard  of  strength  ;  fourthly,  the 
question  of  straight  shooting  ;  and,  fifthly,  the  age  of 
the  admirals.  In  the  next  war,  he  fears,  the  results  of 
senile  incapacity  at  sea  will  be  irreparable.  England 
is  in  the  grip  of  old  men.  Therefore  the  .seniority  sys- 
tem should  be  abolished  for  admirals  on  the  active  list. 

The  article,  like  all  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  writes,  is 
very  clear,  definite,  and  to  the  point. 

RAILWAYS  AND  THE  HOUSING  QUESTION. 

The  Hon.  Claude  Hay,  M.P.,  has  a  brief  paper  en- 
titled "  Home  Truths  About  Housing."  The  chief  truth 
which  he  wishes  to  press  home  is  the  evil  influence  of 
what  he  calls  the  railway  gang  in  Parliament.  AVhat 
he  has  to  say  amounts  practically  to  a  declaration  that 
the  railway  directors  do  not  know  their  own  business, 
and  that  instead  of  les.sening  the  housing  difficulty  they 
have  immen.sely  aggravated  it.    He  says  : 

"  Clearances  for  the  purposes  of  their  works  have  been 
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fruitful  in  lessening  house  acconinKKl.»,tion,  and  defici- 
ency in  house  room  is  a  nuisance  far  more  diflicult  to 
deal  with  thtm  deficiency  in  sanitation.  Through  rail- 
way officers'  legal  quil)bles  and  their  greater  knowledge 
of  the  acts  they  work  than  that  possessed  by  officials  of 


the  local  government  >)oard,  as  also  })y  a  determination 
to  have  the  way  that  best  suits  tliem,  more  dogged  than 
that  of  the  officials  to  thwart  them,  the  housing  clauses 
in  these  acts  have  in  numberless  instances  been  evaded 
and  made  a  dead  letter." 


THE  FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  interesting  corre- 
spondence of  P6re  Didon ;  M.  Mange's  article 
on  German  Canals,  and  M.  de  Coubertin's  paper  on 
"  National  Strength  and  Sport." 

THE  PEACE  PROPOSALS. 

M.  Charmes,  in  his  ir^^resting  Chronique,  gives  in 
the  second  February  number  a  very  fair  summary  of 
the  peace  proposals  of  Dr.  Kuyper  in  regard  to  the  Boer 
war.  He  puts  clearly  all  the  advantages  which  Holland 
possesses  for  acting  as  intermediai-y,  in  that  being  a 
small,  not  to  say  insignificant  country,  her  interference 
could  by  no  possibility  wear  a  threatening  aspect,  and 
also  because  she  is  in  a  position,  presumably,  to  know 
the  mind  of  the  Boers.  M.  Charmes  regards  Lord  Lans- 
dovvne's  famous  answer  as  nothing  but  a  point-blank 
refusal — indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  foreign 
minister  actually  pointed  out  in  effect  what  should  be 
the  procedure  for  entering  into  negotiations.  Of  course 
M.  Charmes  sees  the  great  difficulty  of  the  situation — 
namely,  the  Boer  demand  for  independence,  and  the 
obstinate  refusal  to  grant  it  on  the  British  side. 

M.  Charmes  goes  on  to  explain  the  baneful  ascend- 
ancy which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  acquired  in  the 
councils  of  the  cabinet,  which  is  seen  in  the  frank 
declaration  of  Lord  Lansdowne  that  the  negotiations,  if 
any,  must  be  conducted  in  South  Africa,  not  with  the 
representative  of  the  civil  power,  but  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  comments  on  Lord  Salisbury's 
speech  at  the  Junior  Conservative  Club  ;  the  defects  of 
the  prime  minister,  he  considers,  increase  with  his  ad- 
vancing age  ;  his  caustic  tone  becomes  more  and  more 
bitter  and  wounding,  and  as  it  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose, would  seem  to  be  indulged  in  from  pure  love  of 
the  art.  M.  Charmes  exposes  the  jingo  view  that  the 
Boer  war  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  of  business, 
which  must  be  finished  off  ;  and  he  advises  England,  if 
she  wishes  to  keep  her  reputation  for  practical  intelli- 
gence, not  to  engage  in  many  businesses  of  that  kind. 
Even  from  that  ignoble  point  of  view,  M.  Charmes 
points  out  that  though  England  is  undoubtedly  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  glory,  yet  it  will  cost  her  more  than 
it  is  worth.  On  the  broad  question  M.  Charmes  con- 
siders that,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  general  feeling 
has  made  a  distinct  step  forward  toward  peace. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  M.  Dastre's 
summary  of  the  various  parasites  which  inhabit 
marshes,  and  have  now  been  found  guilty  of  communi- 
cating malaria  to  the  human  race,  notably  the  mos- 
quito ;  and  a  paper  by  M.  Pinon  on  Moi'occo  and  the 
European  powers',  in  which,  of  course,  he  looks  forward 
to  a  time  when  France  shall  preside  over  the  develop- 
ment of  Morocco.  In  spite  of  some  disquieting  inci- 
dents, M.  Pinon  roundly  declares  that  northern  Africa 
is  reserved  for  French  expansion  ;  and  he  even  cites 


that  curious  suggestion  made  some  two  years  ago  by 
the  Spectator,  that  B]ngland,  France,  and  Spain  .should 
unite  in  order  to  solve  the  Morocco  questioa. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  de  Rousiers'  article 
on  the  French  miner  and  the  eight-hour-daj' 
law.  There  is  an  article  concerning  the  Triple  Alliance 
in  reference  to  various  commercial  treaties,  and  some 
curious  pages  written  by  M.  Berard,  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  Tripoli,  the  position  of  which  the  writer 
believes  to  be  the  key  of  Africa.  "  He  who  possesses 
Tripoli  will  ultimately  command  the  whole  of  the  Sou- 
dan." At  the  present  moment  this  little-known  corner 
of  the  world  belongs  to  Turkey  ;  but  Italy  is  .said"  to  be 
exceedingly  anxious  to  acquire  it,  and  M.  Berard  hopes 
that  they  will  end  by  doing  .so,  the  more  .so  that  he 
evidently  suspects  the  British  Government  of  having  an 
eye  on  this  desirable  spot. 

THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. 

Among  other  articles  the  place  of  honor  must  surely 
be  given  in  each  number  to  the  absorbingly  interesting 
account  of  Joan  of  Arc,  written  by  the  one  modern 
Frenchman  on  whom  seems  to  have  fallen  the  mantle 
of  Michelet, — that  is,  Anatole  France.  To  a  vivid  im- 
agination he  joins  profound  erudition  and  rare  com- 
mand of  language.  M.  France  entitles  what  promises 
to  be  the  most  complete  history  of  the  famous  maid, 
"  The  Siege  of  Orleans." 

He  deals  at  some  length,  in  a  very  convincing  man- 
ner, with  the  interesting  question  as  to  whether  Joan 
of  Arc  had  not  at  first  thought  of  conciliating  the  two 
hostile  nations,  England  and  France,  with  a  view  of 
leading  their  joint  armies  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  her 
first  letter  to  the  generals  of  the  English  army  she  al- 
luded very  clearly  to  this  hope,  but  so  out  of  sympathy 
were  even  those  immediately  round  her  with  this  proj- 
ect that  the  sentences  alluding  to  the  forthcoming 
crusade  were  cut  out  of  her  letter  by  a  knight  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  and  probably  never  reached  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  ! 

Of  course  the  French  historian  throws  doubt  on  many 
legends,  especially  those  concerning  the  prophecies, 
which  in  most  cases  were,  he  declares,  written  and  im- 
agined long  after  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

POEMS  BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Lovers  of  Victor  Hugo  will  be  exceedingly  interested 
in  five  poems  hitherto  unpublished,  which  are  shortly 
to  appear  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Last  Sheaf."  Of 
the  five  .sets  of  verses  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting 
and  the  finest  are  those  apparently  written  by  Hugo  in 
the  December  of  1870,  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  In- 
deed, so  fine  are  they  that  it  is  strange  that  they  should 
never  have  been  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
poet. 


TIIK   NEW   BOOKS. 

RECENT   AMERICAN   AND    FOREIGN    PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  VERSE. 
Mr.  Henley's  latest  volume  of  verse,  "  Havvtliorn  .iiid 
liiiveiuler,"  is  issued  liy  tlie  Harpers  in  a  beaut itully 
made  book.  Mr.  Henley  has  recently  become  known  to 
a  far  greater  public  than  thecomparatively  small  num- 
l)er  of  people  who  have  always  admired  him,  throiij^h 
the  e.xcited  discussion  over  his  estimate  of  his  friend 
Kol)ert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  doubt U'ss  there  will  l»e 
many  to  whom  lie  was  only  a  name  before  who  will 
examine  this  volume  with  interest.  It  would  be  hard 
to  explain  the  title,  even  after  examining  the  volume. 
The  verses,  which  cover  a  wide  gamut  of  subjects,  are 
rather  the  expression  of  a  strong,  passionate,  and  ec- 
centric genius  than  the  quaint  and  gentle  rhymes 
which  one  might  look  for  under  the  title  ''  Hawthorn 
and  Lavender." 

Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  who  i.s  one  of  the  editors  of 
Scribncr's  Mngdzuie,  and  who,  under  the  pen  name 
"  Droch,"  has  become  so  well  and  pleasantlj-  known  to 
readers  of  Life,  collects  his  essays  in  verse,  which  have 
appeared  in  various  imblications  during  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  in  a  volume  with  the  pleasant  title 
"Bramble  Brae"  (Scribners).  Many  of  the  ver.ses  are 
occasional  in  nature,  all  are  graceful  and  sane  in  tone, 
and  many  are  very  clever  and  neatly  turned.  'J'lie 
smallest  contribution  in  point  of  space  is  not  the  least 
impressive  in  the  matter  of  wit.  Mr.  Bridges  con- 
tributes the  following,  after  Kipling,  "For  a  Novel  of 
Hall  Caine'a  " : 

"  He  sits  in  a  sea-green  grotto  with  a  bucket  of  lurid  paint. 
And  draws  the  Thing  as  it  isn't  for  the  God  of  Things  as 
they  ain't!" 

The  title  poem  in  Mr.  Edwin  Markham's  last  volume 
of  verses,  "Lincoln  and  Other  Poems"  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.),  was  read  by  the  author  at  the  Lincoln 
Birthday  Dinner  givt'ii  in  1900  by  the  Kepublitan  Clubof 
New  York  City,  and  the  book  before  us  is  furnished  with 
a  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  war  President.  Most  of 
the  verses  have  not  been  published  before,  and  a 
number  of  them  bear  strong  w  itness  to  Mr.  Markliam's 
facility  and  industry.  The  .social  trend  of  poetic 
thought  which  made  Mr.  Markham  known  to  America 
through  "The  ^lan  With  the  Hoe"  is  seen  in  many  of 
these  last  verses,  as  "  The  Muse  of  Labor,"  "The  Plow- 
man," "  The  Sower,"  "In  a  Cornfield,"  and  "The 
Angelus." 

Mr.  John  Burroughs  is,  of  course,  the  man  of  all  men 
to  compile  an  anthology  of  nature  poetry,  and  the  vol- 
ume before  us  is  given  a  more  definite  interest  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  liurroughs  was  not  governed  in  the 
least  in  his  task  of  selection  by  the  "argument  from 
authority,"  but  frankly  selected  his  own  favorites  among 
the  distinctively  nature  poems  in  the  whole  field  of 
English  poetry  ("Songs  of  Nature":  McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.).  "SVitli  this  large  area  to  cover  in  the  an- 
thology, it  is  remarkable  to  find  so  many  American 
writers  represented  in  a  collection  which  would  seem 
to  Mr.  Burroughs  well  coordinated,  and  he  himself  ex- 
presses surprise  at  the  amount  of  nature  poetry  that 


lias  been  added  to  Knglish  literature  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  The  selections  range  chronologically  from 
Charles  Cotton,  Wesley,  .*>helley,  Hyron,  and  Hums  to 
the  latest  magazine  contribution  which  to  .Mr.  Bur- 
roughs seemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  iMJok. 

Another  and  more  bulky  anthology  is  "A  Treasury 
of  Irish  Poetry  in  the  English  Tongue,"  edit«'d  i)y  .StojH 
ford  A.  Brooke  and  T.  W.  Holleston  (.Macmillan).  The 
editors  have  found  .some  scores  of  Irish  poets  whose 
.songs  seemed  to  them  worthy  of  selection,  and  the  whole 
forms,  with  the  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the 
authors  represented,  a  considerable  volume  of  nearly 
si.K  hundred  pages.  The  editors  have  found  that  the 
Irish  ])oetry  in  the  English  language  produced  during 
the  first  sixty  years  of  this  century  rarely  reached  a  high 
standard  of  excellence,  but  they  have  included  many 
examples  from  the  earlier  period  with  a  feeling  that  the 
history  of  the  poetry  preceding  the  so-called  Celtic  re- 
vival would  be  of  value  and  interest. 

Mr.  Kichard  Watson  (jilder's  latest  work  in  verse, 
some  twiKscore  poems,  is  included  in  the  new  volume, 
"Poems  and  Inscriptions"  (Century  Company).  Many 
of  the  ver.ses  are  inspired  by  special  occasions  and  inci- 
dents, and  several  of  them  are  the  inscriptions  written 
by  the  editor  of  the  Centnri/  Ma(j(izine  for  the  Pan- 
American  F^xposition  at  Buffalo.  Others  have  their 
origin  in  .Mr.  Gilder's  activity  in  civic  aflfair.s — for 
instance,  "  The  Demagogue,"  "  The  Tool,"  and  "  The 
New  Politician," — while  still  others,  and  the  larger 
number,  u.se  subjects  more  commonly  chosen  for  lyrical 
settings. 

Mr.  P^dward  Uflington  Valentine,  whose  name  has 
been  appearing  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  At- 
hnttic,  Scribncr's,  Ufirper's,  and  other  magazine.s,  at- 
tached to  verses  which  showed  a  decidedly  more 
ambitious  purpose  than  is  common  with  magazine  con- 
tributions of  rhyme, —  is  a  young  Baltimorean,  the 
literary  editor  of  the  Nexvs  of  that  city,  and  the  volume 
before  us  is  the  first  appearance  of  his  poems  in  book 
form  ("The  Ship  of  Silence  and  Other  Poems": 
Bowen-Merrill  Company).  Mr.  Valentine's  essays  to 
picture  in  rhyme,  beautj%  love,  happiness,  and  nature 
are  not  without  their  suggestion  of  Keats,  who,  we 
dare  say,  has  had  his  due  influence  in  molding  their 
form.  There  are  many  happy  lines  in  his  woik  ;  ami 
especially  in  the  pieces  which  picture  various  moods  of 
nature  there  is  an  effective  and  luxuriant  use  of  strik- 
ing metaphor  that  gives  promise  of  a  rich  and  fresh 
poetic  spirit.  "The  Mountain,"  "  An  October  Night," 
"The  Hamadryad,"  and  "The  Pine  Tree  "  are  particu- 
larly fine. 

Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson  has  in  "  The  Cathedral," 
the  title  poem  of  her  latest  collection  of  ver.se,  "The 
Cathedral  and  Other  Poems"  (Scribner.s),  attained  an 
epic  dignity  in  the  collective  effect  of  a  score  of  poems, 
each  having  as  its  subject  some  item  of  cathedral  .sen- 
timent—"  The  Spires,"  "The  Chimes,"  "The  Tombs," 
"The  Confessional,"  "The  Choir,"  etc.  Of  the  many 
other  verses,  and  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  in  this 
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book,  a  noticeable  portion  sound  a  note  of  stress  and 
sorrow,  pain  and  protest. 

Miss  Helen  Hay's  dainty  little  book,  "The  Rose  of 
Dawn  "  (R.  H.  Russell),  is  a  story  of  the  South  Sea  and 
the  Fiji  Islands,  told  in  blank  verse.  The  work  shows 
strong  poetic  feeliny  and  a  distinct  sense  of  the  dra- 
matic. The  book  has  a  beautiful  fiontispiece  in  a 
drawing  by  John  La  Farge  of  a  graceful  girl  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

Mi.ss  Josephine  Preston  Peabody's  "  Marlowe" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  is  a  full-fledged  drama  in 
five  acts,  the  hero  Ciiristopher  Marlowe,  and  the 
rest  of  the  actors  Marlowe's  conipanions,  and  the  stage 
characters  appropriate  to  London  life  in  tiie  last  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tlie  action  takes  place 
between  London  and  Canterbury,  between  the  years 
1589  and  1593. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  who  showed  courage  enough, 
indeed,  in  his  "  Paolo  and  Fraucesca "  and  in  his 
"  Herod,"  has  perliaps  seemed  to  challenge  far  more 
dangerous  comparison  in  this  last  drama,  "Ulysses" 
(Macmillan).  But,  in  fact,  he  has  not  so  much  at- 
tempted to  compete  with  Father  Homer  as  to  write,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  note,  a  play  on  the  story  and  character 
of  Ulysses.  This  could  scarcely  be  done  without 
sacrificing  five-sixths  of  the  Homeric  episodes  in  the 
translation  of  epic  into  drama.  Mr.  Phillips  includes 
two  of  Ulysses'  earlier  trials,  the  .sojourn  with  Calypso 
and  the  visit  to  Hades,  and  weaves  these  adventures 
together,  with  the  return  to  Ithaca  and  the  final  discom- 
fiture of  the  suitors,  into  a  proper  drama  for  dramatic 
presentation  in  London  theaters. 

The  publishers  have  equipped  Mr.  Charles  E.  Rus- 
sell's first  volume  of  verses,  "Such  StuflE  as  Dreams" 
(Bowen-Merrill  Company),  with  much  beauty  and 
luxuriance.  Mr.  Russell  has  been  known  as  a  fre- 
quent contributor  of  ver.se  to  the  magazines  and  daily 
newspapers.  The  author  is  evidently  a  good  lover  and 
a  good  hater;  as  to  the  latter  character,  the  denuncia- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  "Nikolson's  Nek"  and  "  Boer 
and  Briton  "  is  sufficient  evidence. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

"According  to  Season"  (Scribners)  is  the  title  of  a 
book  about  fiowers,  by  Mrs.  Frances  Theodora  Parsons, 
author  of  "How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers."  The 
scheme  of  the  book  follows  the  order  of  the  appearance 
of  flowers  in  our  northern  latitudes,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  days  of  spring  and  continuing  through  the 
summer  and  into  the  late  autumn.  Mrs.  Parsons'  chap- 
ters are  in  the  nature  of  "talks,"  free  from  technical 
language,  but  precise  in  nomenclature  and  in  all 
statements  of  botanical  facts.  The  text  s  accompanied 
by  thirty-tw^o  admirable  plates  in  colors  by  Elsie  Louise 
Shaw.     There  is  a  full  index  of  plant  names. 

The  fact  adduced  in  Mrs.  Parsons'  book,  that  no 
season  of  the  year  is  without  interest  to  the  botanical 
student,  is  well  illustrated  in  a  volume  by  Annie  Oakes 
Huntington  on  "Studies  of  Trees  in  Winter"  (Boston  : 
Knight  &  Mallet).  This  is  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  deciduous  trees  of  North  America,  and  its  scientific 
accuracy  is  vouched  for  by  so  good  an  authority  as 
Prof.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  the  director  of  the  Arnold 
Arborfetum  and  the  author  of  "The  Silva  of  North 
America."  The  work  is  illustrated  with  colored  plates 
by  Mary  S.  Morse  and  with  photographs  by  the  author. 
Taking  Miss  Huntington's  book  as  a  guide,  a  person 
not  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  trees  may  soon 


become!  able  to  identify  the  principal  species  common 
in  our  northern  latitudes,  even  in  the  sea.son  when  ail 
foliage  is  absent. 

A  "Handbook  of  the  Trees  of  New  England" 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.),  has  been  compiled  by  Messrs. 
Lorin  L.  Dame  and  Henry  Brooks.  The  illustrations 
used  in  this  work  are  from  drawing.^  of  leaves.  Both 
text  and  illustrations  are  adapted  for  minute  study  of 
the  species  described. 

We  sliould  count  the  late  Dr.  William  C.  Gray's 
"Musings  by  Camp-fire  and  Wayside"  (Revell)  as 
among  the  nature  books,  for  it  is  clear  that  most  of  the 
essays  included  in  the  volume  owed  their  inspiration  to 
Dr.  Gray's  vacation  life  in  the  northern  forests.  Aside 
from  the  literary  quality  of  the  papers,  which  readers 
of  The  Interior  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  learned 
to  appreciate,  the  book  is  of  great  interest  from  the 
artistic  side.  The  pictures  are  all  reproductions  of 
photographs  made  by  Dr.  Gray  himself,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  beautiful  scenery  of  our 
northern  lakes  and  forests  has  seldom  been  so  skillfully 
pictured. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Almost  simultaneou.sly  there  have  been  issued  from 
the  presses  of  the  same  publishing  house  two  "lives" 
of  Napoleon  so  strikingly  different  in  purpose,  plan, 
and  method  as  to  cause  us  to  rub  our  eyes  and  wonder 
whetlier,  after  all,  the  same  historic  personage  can  be 
the  subject  of  both  works.  The  two-volume  biography 
by  John  Holland  Rose  (Macmillan)  bases  its  claim  to 
public  favor  on  the  inclu.sion  of  new  facts  in  Napoleon's 
career  gleaned  from  the  British  archives.  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Watson,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  written  a  sketch 
of  Napoleon's  "Life,  Character,  Struggles  and  Achieve- 
ments" (Macmillan),  frankly  states  in  his  preface  that 
"archives  have  not  been  rummaged,  new  sources  of 
information  have  not  been  discovered;  the  author 
merely  claiins  to  have  used  such  authorities,  old  and 
new,  as  are  accessible  to  any  diligent  student."  Each 
writer  has  succeeded  in  what  he  undertook  to  do.  The 
one  has  made  a  scholar's  book;  the  othei-,  an  entertain- 
ing biography.  The  one  is  an  English  student  of 
musty  tomes;  the  other,  an  American  journalist,  whose 
interests  lie  very  much  in  the  field  of  present  politics. 

Taking  into  account  these  distinct  points  of  view,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  concluding  estimate  of 
Napoleon  given  by  each.     Says  the  Englishman: 

"  The  man  who  bridled  the  Revolution  and  remolded 
the  life  of  France,  who  laid  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  life  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
who  rolled  the  West  in  on  the  East  in  the  greatest 
movement  known  since  the  Crusades,  and  finajly  drew 
the  j'earning  thoughts  of  myriads  to  that  solitary  rock 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  must  ever  stand  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  immortals  of  human  story." 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  British  historical  scholarship 
on  the  work  of  the  great  Corsican,  and  hardly  less  sig- 
nificant is  the  conclusion  of  the  Amei-ican  radical  poli- 
tician : 

"In  that  he  strove  for  himself  and  his  dynasty.  Na- 
poleon failed  miserablj-,  for  to  that  extent  he  betrayed 
his  trust,  was  false  to  his  mission,  wandered  from  tlie 
road.  But  so  far  as  his  toil  was  for  others,  for  correct 
principles,  for  better  laws,  better  conditions,  produc- 
tive of  happier  homes  and  better  men  and  women,  he 
did  not  fail.  No  Leipsic  or  Waterloo  could  destroy 
what  was  best  in  his  career:  no  William  Pitt  could 
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pile  up  siifTicient  gold  to  bribe  into  the  flflil  kings 
strong  enough  to  chain  peoples  as  they  had  once  beeu 
chained." 

Quite  similar  in  purpose  and  execution  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son's si<etch  of  Xiipolcon  is  llilairc  Hclitic's  "  Kobe- 
spierre:  aStudy  "(Scribiu-rs).  Like  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Bel- 
loc  is  careful  to  disclaim  original  research.  Believing 
that  it  is  i)ractically  impossible  to  add  new  facts  of 
value  to  what  had  alnady  been  j)ul)lishi'd  regarding 
HobespiiTre,  iiis  latest  biographer  lias  attempted  an 
explanation  of  the  man  and  of  his  place  in  French  hi.s- 
tory.  To  quote  from  his  preface:  "To  arrive  at  the 
sharp  truth  witii  reg.irtl  to  this  man,  who,  at  the 
Keiiaissaiice  of  Kuropi-jui  democracy,  was  made  for  a 
few  months  a  kind  of  god,  is  to  untlerstand  perhaps 
the  problem  which  the  immediate  future  presents  to 
us;  and  even  if  it  does  not  do  this,  the  solution  may 
help  us  to  understand  the  revolution  in  which  our 
modern  theory  began." 

"The  American  Immortals"  (Putnams),  is  the  title  of 
a  work  by  George  Gary  Eggleston,  presenting  critical 
estimates  of  the  men  selected  for  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity's Hall  of  Fame.  These  estimates  are  accompatiied 
by  so  much  of  biograi)liy  in  each  case  as  seems  neces- 
sary to  a  fair  comprehension  of  the  subjects.  The  work 
is  handsomely  printed,  with  twenty-nine  photogravure 
portraits  on  heavy  plate  pai)er.  Alto.i;ether,  the  volume 
is  a  remarkably  fine  e.\a!ni)leof  American  bookmaking. 

"Tlie  Life  of  Charles  Kobinson,  the  first  State  Gov- 
vernor  of  Kansas,"  has  been  written  by  Prof.  Frank  W. 
Blackmar,  of  the  University  of  Kansas  (Topeka  :  Crane 
&  Co.).  Governor  Robinson's  career  in  Massachusetts, 
California,  and  Kansas  was  a  long  and  varied  one,  in- 
volving much  making  of  history.  As  Profes.sor  Black- 
mar  very  well  says,  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  Kansas, 
in  which  Govei-nor  Kobinson  was  one  of  the  foremost 
figures,  was.  indeed,  a  national  struggle  localized.  Nat- 
urally, any  biograpliy  of  (Governor  Kobinson  must  be, 
in  a  sense,  a  history  of  the  contest  between  the  forces  of 
slavery  and  the  free-State  immigrants  resulting  from 
the  passage  of  the  Kansa.s-Xebraska  bill  in  18.54.  Pro- 
fessor Blackmar  has  endeavored  to  present  tlie  vital 
facts  of  this  history,  avoiding  the  temptations  to  hero 
worship  to  which  not  a  few  writers  on  that  period  of 
Kansas  history  have  succumbed  in  the  past.  The  book 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  State  and 
nation. 

"  Eminent  Actors  in  Their  Homes,"  by  Margherita 
Arlina  Hamm  (New  York  :  James  Pott  &  Co.),  forms 
a  worthy  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Halsey's  "  Ameri- 
can Authors  and  Their  Homes,"  published  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  same  house.  Both  books  are  made 
up  of  personal  descriptions  and  interviews.  Never 
descending  to  the  level  of  the  mere  gossip-hunting 
newspaper  space-writer,  these  sketches  give  a  dignified 
presentation  of  the  home  surroundings  of  many  people 
whose  profession  has  made  them  iu  a  sense  public  char- 
acters. Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  great  public  claims 
rights  of  ownership  in  the  people  who  amuse  and 
instruct  it.  Such  books  as  tliese,  while  they  stimu- 
late a  legitimate  interest  in  the  purely  personal  and 
human  side  of  authors  and  actors,  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  dispel  many  illusions  ;  they  at  least  show  that 
the  people  who  cater  to  the  public  are  not  greatly  unlike 
(Ttker  beings,  either  in  their  desires  or  in  their  manner 
of  satisfying  them.  The  homes  of  our  great  actors  and 
actresses,  as  described  by  Miss  Hamm,  are  not  unlike 
those  of  other  prosperous  and  cultured  Americans. 


NEW  VOLUMES   OF    HISTORY. 

Capt.  Hiram  Martin  Chittenden's  account  of  "The 
American  F'ur  Trade  of  the  Far  West,"  in  three  vol- 
umes (New  York  :  Francis  P.  Harper),  is  virtually  a 
connected  history  of  tiie  great  West  dnwn  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  author  is  an  army  en- 
gineer olTicer,  whose  professional  career  has  l>een  largely 
passed  in  the  trans-Mississippi  country,  and  he  Inis  vi.s- 
ited  nearly  every  .section  whicli  was  frequented  by 
American  traders.  In  the  Missouri  valley  the  traders 
long  preceded  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and 
it  was  the  traders,  in  fact,  wlio  opened  and  established 
the  first  transcontinental  liighway,  tiie  Oregon  trail,  as 
well  as  the  Santa  F6  trail.  Captain  (Miittenden  has 
exploited  original  materials,  many  of  which  have  never 
been  printed.  Among  these  are  tlie  records  of  fur  com- 
panies, the  early  correspondence  of  fur  traders,  journals 
of  expeditions,  and  the  records  of  steamboat  voyages 
up  the  Missouri  from  1840  to  18.50.  Included  in('aptain 
Chittenden's  account  is  the  full  st«ry  of  the  founding 
of  the  settlement  at  St.  Louis;  and  the  publication  of 
these  early  records  of  the  exploration  and  .settlement  of 
the  Missouri  valley  is  especially  ai)pr()priate  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  coming  anniversary  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 

The  Rev.  Madi.son  C.  Peters,  of  New  York,  makes  an 
interesting  presentation  of  "The  Jew  as  a  Patriot" 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Company).  In  this  little  book  the 
soldierly  qualities  of  the  Jew,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  are  clearly  pointed  out.  It  is  shown  that  the 
Jews  freely  gave  their  lives  for  our  cause  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  that  many  of  the  race  aided  with  their  money 
to  equip  and  maintain  the  American  armies.  Later, 
the  Jews  distingui-shed  themselves  in  the  Mexican  \Var 
and  in  our  regular  army  ;  while  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  although  there  were  only  1.50.(K)()  Jews  in  the 
United  States,  nearly  8,000  Jewish  soldiers  served  in  the 
Unipn  and  Confederate  armies.  In  the  recent  war  with 
Spain  it  is  claimed  that  more  than  4,000  Jewish  soldiers 
served. 

The  i)oint  of  view  of  Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  au- 
thor of  "The  Hand  of  God  in  American  History" 
(Crowell),  is  that  of  a  student  of  national  politics.  Dr. 
Thompson  prosecutes  his  inquiry  as  to  whether  divine 
Providence  has  been  manifest  in  our  history  along 
the  line  of  underlying  causes  and  their  effects.  Be- 
ginning with  the  significant  fact  that  the  discovery  of 
this  continent  was  withheld  from  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  until  a  modern  civilization  had  been  prepared  to 
occupy  it,  the  cau.ses  and  effects  of  each  war  and  each 
step  in  colonial  and  national  existence  are  traced  out 
by  a  similar  method.  The  book  is  free  from  religious 
cant,  as  well  as  from  even  the  appearance  of  sectarian 
narrowness. 

SOCIOLOGY   AND   POLITICS. 

We  regret  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  direct  our 
readers'  attention  to  a  number  of  important  works  in 
the  department  of  sociology  that  have  recently  ap- 
peared. In  this  group  of  treatises  the  one  that  is  likely 
to  be  read  most  widely  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  "Prin- 
ciples of  Western  Civilization  "  (Macmilla!i).  Students 
and  general  readers  who  were  interested  in  Mr.  Kidd's 
earlier  effort,  "  Social  Evolution,"  will  find  in  the  new 
book  a  statement  and  amplification  of  a  conception 
quite  distinct  from  those  presented  in  the  earlier  vol- 
uiue.  Mr.  Kidd's  thesis  is  embodied  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  book,  which  is  a  discussion  of  what  he 
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terms  "the  principle  of  jjrojected  efficiency."  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kidd's  conception  of  evolution,  "tlie 
condition  under  which  development  has  proceeded  in 
life  throughout  inensureless  epochs  of  time  has  been,  in 
short,  a  condition  in  whicii  the  shadow  of  tlie  future 
has  continually  rested  upon  the  present,  growing  and 
deepening  as  the  upward  process  has  continued.  In 
the  course  of  tliis  process  we  must  consider  tliat  it  has' 
never  been  the  welfare  of  the  infinitesimal  number  of 
individuals  at  any  time  existing  which  constitutes 
the  end  toward  which  natural  selection  may  be  re- 
garded as  working.  It  is  always  the  advantage  of  the 
incomparably  larger  number  of  individuals  yet  to  come 
toward  which  the  whole  process  moves." 

"The  Basis  of  Social  Relations"  (Putuams)  is  the 
title  of  a  work  left  in  manuscript  by  Dr.  Daniel  G. 
Hrinton  at  his  death  in  1899.  One  of  the  doctrines  for 
which  Dr.  Briuton  stood  as  an  anthropologist  was  that 
of  the  psychological  unity  of  man.  Although  this  doc- 
trine has  been  assumed  by  the  majority  of  modern 
anthro])ol()gists,  there  has  long  been  felt  the  need  of  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  doctrine  in  English.  Such  a 
statetuent  is  embodied  in  Dr.  Briuton's  book.  Ethnic 
psychology,  as  it  is  termed  by  students,  has  thus  far 
been  cultivated  chiefl}'  by  the  Germans.  Among  the 
few  American  students  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  this  branch  of  science  Dr.  Brintou  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished. 

In  a  volume  on  "Homeric  Society"  (Longmans)  Dr. 
Albert  G.  Keller,  of  Yale  University,  presents  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  sociological  study  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  starting  from  the  two  hypotheses  that  the 
evidence  of  Homer  concerning  the  "Homeric  Age  "is 
direct  and  accurate  ;  and,  second,  that  this  evidence  has 
to  do  with  a  single  culture  epoch,  and,  in  the  main, 
witii  a  single  people.  Those  who  may  be  at  first  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  value  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
as  direct  documentary  evidence,  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions of  exact  historical  scholarship,  will,  we  thfnk, 
be  inclined  to  modify  their  position  after  a  careful 
reading  of  Dr.  Keller's  treatise,  fortified,  as  his  state- 
ments are,  by  innumerable  citations. 

Prof.  William  A.  Duuning's  "History  of  Political 
Theories,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval "  (Macmillan),  covers 
a  period  from  the  beginning  of  Greek  speculation  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  A.D.,  presenting  in 
their  origin  and  development  the  ideas  that  were  held 
by  the  Gi-eeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  nations  of  mediaeval 
Europe  on  the  nature  and  end  of  government,  the 
forms  of  political  organization,  the  principles  and 
methods  of  governmental  action,  and.  in  general,  the 
foundations  of  human  existence  in  society  and  in  the 
state. 

Of  a  somewhat  elementary  character  is  Mr.  Roscoe 
L.  Ashley's  treatment  of  "  The  American  Federal  State  " 
(Macmillan),  a  work  designed  as  a  text>book  in  civics 
for  high  schools  and  academies.  Taking  the  state  itself, 
^that  is,  the  whole  body  of  citizens  considered  as  an 
organized  unit,  as  the  point  of  departure, — Mr.  Ashley 
discusses  the  relation  of  the  citizens  to  the  government 
and  to  one  another.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  book 
is  necessarily  historical.  In  describing  modern  govern- 
mental machinery  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  give 
practical  accounts  of  what  the  governments  do  and  how 
they  do  it,  and  comparatively  little  space  is  devoted  to 
"government  as  it  is  supposed  to  be." 

The  annual  publication  known  as  "  La  Chronique  de 
France,"  now  in  its  second  year,  and  compiled  under  the 


direction  of  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  is  something 
far  more  interesting  to  American  readers  than  would 
be  a  mere  barren  list  of  dates.  Under  sejiarate  chapter 
headings  are  treated  most  of  the  important  questions 
that  have  agitated  the  French  Republic  during  the 
past  year;  for  example,  "The  Military  Problem," 
"Associations  and  Congregations,"  "IMiblic  Wealth 
and  the  Ijabor  Policy,"  "The  Place  of  France  in  Eu- 
rope," "  The  French  Colonial  Empire,"  "  Science  and  In- 
dustry," and  "  Books  and  Authors."  These  several 
topics  are  treated  in  a  fresh  and  entertaining  manner, 
and  the  volume,  as  a  wliole,  contains  much  important 
material  on  contemporary  French  history.  Amer:';ans 
who  read  French  will  find  it  worth  their  while  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  M.  Coubertin's  excellent  little 
annual. 

Another  work  from  Baron  de  Coubertin's  pen  which 
should  attract  many  American  readers  has  recently 
been  published  in  Paris  ([..ibrairie  Hachette  et  Cie.),  en- 
titled "Notes  on  Public  Education."  Baron  de  Cou- 
bertin, as  is  well  known,  has  written  much  on  educa- 
tional topics,  several  of  his  articles  having  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  He  lias  enjoyed 
advantages  of  travel  beyond  those  of  most  French  edu- 
cationists, having  made  special  studies  of  university 
education  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  several  European  countries.  Chapters  of  special 
interest  in  the  present  volume  are  those  on  "The 
Psychology  of  Sport,"  "Gymnastics,"  "Physical  Edu- 
cation in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  "Social  Education," 
"  Moi-al  Education  and  Religion,"  "  The  Modern  Uni- 
versity Education,"  and  "Women  and  Art  in  Educa- 
tion." Baron  de  Coubertin  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
France  in  developing  in  the  lyceums  the  zest  for  phj'si- 
cal  exercise,  and  his  interest  in  international  athletics 
has  made  his  name  well  known  in  this  country. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  lectures 
given  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Frederic  HarrLson  during 
Februai-y  and  March,  1901,  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
a  volume  has  been  prepared  including  all  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son's American  addresses, — "George  Washington  and 
Other  American  Addresses"  (.Macmillan).  Of  special 
interest  to  American  readers  are  the  first  lectures, 
"George  Washington  and  the  Republican  Ideal,"  given 
at  the  Chicago  Auditorium  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
"  Abraham  Lincoln,"  "  Republicanism  and  Democracy," 
and  "Municipal  Government."  Mr.  Harrison's  studies 
of  King  Alfred  are  also  included  in  the  present  volume, 
together  with  essays  on  "The  Dutch  Republic,"  and 
"Recent  Biographies  of  Cromwell,"  and  a  chapter  of 
"Personal  Reminiscences."  The  volume  closes  with  a 
review  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

SOME  BOOKS  ON  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  treatment  of  the  mu- 
nicipal pi'oblem  in  its  aesthetic  aspects  has  been  com- 
paratively neglected,  far  more  attention  having  been 
given  to  the  political,  economic,  and  social  sides  of  the 
subject.  In  a  little  book  entitled,  "  The  Improvement  of 
Towns  and  Cities"  (Putnams),  Mr.  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson  has  outlined  the  work  that  has  already  been 
attempted  in  the  way  of  beautifying  our  great  cities, 
establishing  parks  and  playgrounds,  planting  trees, 
regulating  street  advertisements,  and  in  other  ways 
endeavoring  to  realize  the  highest  aesthetic  ideals  in  the 
development  of  great  centers  of  population  in  this  and 
other  lands.  The  author  has  aimed  to  make  his  book 
suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive  in  discussion,  picking 
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out  tho  important  features  in  the  whole  field,  showing 
where  the  best  lias  been  done  alon^  every  line,  and  offer- 
ing helpful  criticism  on  tlie  f^eneral  resnlts.  Tlie  author 
is  a  lirni  believer  in  the  necessity  of  cocirdinat  ion  of 
effort,  and  freciueiitly  rfininds  liis  readers  of  tlie  depend- 
ence of  each  line  of  iniprovenient.  upon  the  others.  Not 
the  least  in  value  of  the  varied  contributions  which  the 
l)ook  makes  to  lielpful  discussion  is  the  amassing;  of  in- 
foriiiation  renardinj^  the  j^reat  number  of  orjianizations 
now  at  work  in  tliis  country  for  the  bet  leriiient.  of  our 
tt)wus  and  cities.  To  know  what  others  are  doinjj  in  the 
same  line  of  effort  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  work- 
ers in  any  reform  nu)vement.  As  a  handbook  for  ready 
reference,  Mr.  Robinson's  little  volume  has  the  greatest 
possibilities  of  usefulness. 

Several  papers  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Bolton,  formerly  mayor  of  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have 
been  brought  together  in  a  volume  entitled,  "A  Model 
Village  of  Homes,  and  Other  Papers"  (Hoston  :  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.).  The  title  paper  of  the  volume  was  de- 
veloped from  an  article  originally  written  by  Mr.  Bolton 
for  the  Review  of  Rp;vikws,  and  published  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899.  This  article  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  and  is  an  interesting  account  of 
the  growth  of  East  Cleveland,  which  had  become, 
under  the  wi.se  direction  of  Mr.  Bolton  and  others,  in- 
deed a  "nuxlel  village."  The  other  papers  included  in 
the  volume  deal  with  various  phases  of  social  better- 
ment at  home  and  abroad.  From  East  Cleveland  the 
author  takes  his  readers  to  an  English  half-lioliday 
spent  at  one  of  the  mechanical  and  engineering  works 
of  Phigland.  Mr.  Bolton  also  describes  "Coffee-Houses 
in  Great  Britain,"  *'The  Sunday-School  Centenary, 
London,'"  and  "A  Visit  to  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, Chicago." 

A  work  which  will  be  found  by  city  officials  and 
others  interested  in  the  impi'ovement  of  municipal  con- 
ditions to  be  not  only  suggestive  but  definitely  instruct- 
ive on  many  points  is  the  volume  in  "  The  Citizen's 
Library  of  Economics,  Politics  and  Sociology "  (Mac- 
millan),  entitled,  "  Municipal  Engineering  and  Sani- , 
tation,"  by  Mr.  M.  N.  Baker,  associate  editor  of  the 
Enghiccring  New><.  The  value  of  the  work  lies  not  so 
much  in  its  exhaustive  treatment  of  a  few  subjects  as 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  subjects  treated,  the 
novelty  of  many  of  the  topics,  and  the  general  survey 
which  it  offers  of  the  whole  field  of  modern  municipal 
engineering.  The  author  arranges  his  material  tmder 
the  heads  of  ''  Ways  and  Means  of  Communication," 
"Municipal  Supplies"  (including  water,  milk,  heat, 
light  and  power),  "Collection  and  Disposal  of  Wastes," 
"Protection  of  Life,  Health,  and  Property,"  and  "Ad- 
ministration, Finance,  and  Public  Policy." 

Of  a  strictly  scientific  character  is  the  treatise  on 
"Municipal  Admini.stration,"  by  John  A.  Fairlie,  Ph.D. 
(Macmillan).  Dr.  Fairlie  has  been  lecturer  on  munici- 
pal administration  at  Columbia  University,  and  is  now 
assistant  professor  of  administrative  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  This  volume  embodies  not  only  Dr. 
Fairlie's  academic  studies,  but  also  the  results  of  direct 
personal  observation  and  investigation  in  European  and 
American  cities.  The  work  begins  with  an  historical 
survey  of  cities  and  municipal  government,  treating 
briefiy  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  cities,  and  more  at 
length  of  their  development  during  the  nineteenth  cen> 
tury.  In  the  second  part  there  is  a  general  survey  of 
the  active  functions  of  administration.     The  third  part 


deals  with  the  problems  of  municipal  flnanoc,  different 
chapters  considering  the  questions  of  expenditure,  debt, 
income,  and  fin:inei>  .■ulministration.  In  th('fourtii  part 
the  English  metluxlsand  prolilems  of  municipal  organ- 
ization are  discussed,  with  s|M'cial  refen-nce  t<>  re<'ent 
tendencies  to  projMised  reforms  in  American  cities.  The 
Ixiok  makes  no  att<;mpt  to  deal  with  the  local  iH)lltic8 
of  any  city,  nor  are  technical  details  of  the  various  mu- 
nicipal tlepartments  given.  The  author's  aim  rather 
has  been  "  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole 
field  of  municipal  administration  for  those  interested 
in  public  iiffairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  form  the 
groundwork  for  more  detailed  investigation  to  those 
who  make  this  a  special  field  either  for  academic  study 
or  for  practical  work." 

The  report  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  on  the 
"Street  Railways  of  Chicago,"  edited  by  Dr.  Milo  Roy 
Maltbie,  has  been  reprinted  from  Mutiicijuil  Affairs 
(New  York  :  Reform  t;iub).  This  rei)ort  was  prepared 
by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Civic  Federation  appointed 
to  conduct  an  examination  of  the  true  financial  condi- 
tion of  Chicago  street  railways.  An  expert  accountant 
was  employed  to  make  an  examination  of  the  corporate 
records  and  books  of  account,  and  the  details  of  this 
examination  are  embodied  in  the  report.  A  special  en- 
deavor was  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  actual 
profit  obtained  by  the  street  railway  companies.  It  is 
said  that  this  is  the  first  investigation  of  the  kind  ever 
successfully  complete<l,  for  the  rea.son  tliat  never  before 
have  street  railway  lx>oks  been  opened  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  facts  obtained  by  the  committee  are  sul>- 
mitted  with  the  hope  that  their  publication  will  aid  in 
the  -solution  and  .settlement  of  the  street-railwaj'  prol)- 
lem  in  our  great  cities.  No  policy,  however,  has  been 
formulated  by  the  committee,  nor  have  any  infer- 
ences been  drawn  from  the  facts  dl.sclosed.  The 
summary  of  the  facts  has  been  prejjared  by  Dr.  Malt^ 
bie  ;  the  views  expressed  by  him  are  his  own.  He  shows 
that  of  the  outstanding  liabilities  of  the  Chicago  com- 
panies, amounting  now  to  nearly  §118,(X)0,000,  at  least 
$72,000,000  is  "water;"  "and  if  one  were  to  wipe  out 
the  assets  which  produce  practically  no  income  and  are 
of  little  value,  this  amount  would  approach  §90,000,000. 
Of  the  total  liabilities  .^74,200, 000  represents  capiUil 
stock  and  ^3,800,000  bonds  and  miscellaneous  obliga- 
tions. Thus  all  of  the  stock  and  part  of  the  bonds  are 
'water.'"  Dr.  Maltbie  estimates  that  the  franchise 
values  for  which  the  companies  have  paid  the  city 
nothing  amount  nearly  to  §75,000,000,  a  sura  almost 
equal  to  the  watered  capital.  One  of  the  Chicago  com- 
panies has  paid  on  an  average  over  42  i)er  cent,  annual 
dividends ;  another  30  per  cent.,  and  another  15  per 
cent.  Dr.  Maltbie  concludes  that  if  the  water  were 
squeezed  out,  the  companies  could  pay  20  per  cent,  of 
gross  income  to  the  city  and  still  declare  6  per  cent, 
dividends,  while  accumulating  a  depreciating  fund  of 
4  per  cent,  annually.  Or,  fares  could  be  lowered  to  4 
cents,  and  6  per  cent,  dividends  and  4  per  cent,  depre- 
ciation set  aside. 

The  American  Economic  Association  has  recently 
published  "A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  City  Finances  in  the  United  States,"  by  Fred- 
erick R.  Clow,  Ph.D.  (Macmillan).  Dr.  Clow  treats 
his  subject  under  the  heads  of  "  The  Budget,"  "  Admin- 
istration," "Financial  Records,"  and  "Notes  on  the 
History  of  Finances."  He  has  made  a  study  fruitful  in 
suggestion  to  financial  officials  of  cities. 
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Cracow  and  Polish  f'atriolisin,  K.  A.  .Steincr,  Out. 

Crawford,  Isabella  Valaiu-y,  L.  .1.  Hurpee,  PL,  December. 

Crete,  Archieological  Discoveries  in,  P.  Villari,  X.\,  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Cricket:  England  V'tr«tts  Australia,  A.  C.  MiicLaren,  HUM, 
Jamiary. 

Cuba  r«»-.st<.s  the  United  States,  F.  B.  Thurher  and  L.  V.  de 
A  bad,  .Arena. 

Cuban  Railways,  A.  O.  Robinson,  NatOM. 

Culture,  Native  American,  .\.  H.  Keane,  IntM. 

Currency,  Asset,  Twenty  Years  of,  L.  C.  Hoot,  HankNY. 

Currency,  Unsound,  Dangers  of  an,  (i.  (iunton.  (iunt. 

Custom  House  in  the  United  Slates,  P.  Carus.  ()('. 

Daniel,  Aiithorship  of  the  Hook  of.  \V.  C.  Wilkinson,  Horn. 

Dante  as  Lyric  Poet.  \\'.  U.  Tliayer,  Atlant. 

Darien  Canal  a  Foregone  Conclusioit,  A.  Mc(iray,  NatM. 

Declaration  of  Indepeiulence,  Homes  of  the  Signers  of  the, 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Park,  AMonM. 

Desert,  American,  Wonders  of  the.  R.  T.  Hill,  WW. 

Devil,  Decay  of  the  Belief  in  the,  F.  C.  Conyl)eare.  IntM. 

Didon,  Pferc,  Unpublished  Correspondence  of,  RDM,  Febru- 
ary 15. 

Dill.  James  B.,  AV.  >T.  Boies,  WW. 

Diplomacy,  American,  Formative  Incidents  in— XL,  XII.,  E. 
E.  Sparks,  c:haut. 

Domestic  Servants  in  the  United  States,  G.  Nestler-Tricoche, 
BU. 

Ducal  Mottoes,  .T.  A.  Manson,  Cham. 

Duflferin,  Lord,  RRL. 

Eclipse  Aid  to  Chronologv— II..  Q.  A.  Wheat,  PopA. 

Eclipse  of  Thales.  W.  H.  S.  Monck,  PopA. 

Economic  World,  Struggle  Between  Life  and  Death  in  the, 

B.  O.  Flower.  .Arena. 

Economics,  A  Positive  Theory  of,  F.  B.  Hawley,  QJEcon, 

February. 
Education  :  see  also  Kindergarten. 

Algebra,  Thought   Values   in    Beginning,  C.  S.    Osborn, 
School. 

Athletics,  Inter-School.  ,T.  M.  Sarver.  Ed. 

Carnegie  Foundation.  Tlie.  ,1.  .lastrow.  Dial,  February  16. 

Colleges  and  Preparat(M-y  Schools,  F.  \V.  Moore,  School. 

Commercial  Education,  .1.  Co.x,  Can. 

Composition,  English,  .1.  M.  (ireenwood,  Ed. 

Consolidation  of  Schools  and  the  Conveyance  of  Children, 

C.  E.  Blake,  Forum. 

Elementary  School,  American  and  the  English  Public, 

H.T.Mark,  EdR. 
Guidance  and  C'ontrol,  Teaching  of,  E.  H.  Griggs,  LHJ. 
High  School,  Small,  Scope  of  tlie.  S.  D.  Brooks,  Ed. 
History.  American,  Teacher  of,  G.  W.  Knight,  School. 
Industrial  and  Technical  Training.  H.  S.  Pritchett,  EdR. 
Manual  Training  as  a  Socializing  Factor,  R.  (i.  Boone,  Ed. 
Philippines,  Educational  Problem  in  the,  F.  W'.  Atkinson, 

Atlant. 
Private  School  in  American  Life,  G.  C  Edwards,  EdR. 
Singing  at  Sight.  Mus.  January. 
Social  Factor  of  Education,  F.  P.  Bachman,  Ed. 
Social  Science  and  the  Curriculum.  (J.  E.  Vincent,  School. 
South,  Education  in  the.  E.  C.  Branson.  WW. 
Southern  States.  Small    College   in   the.  E.  H.  Babbitt. 

School. 
Teaching  as  a  Profession,  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  >Iun. 
Temperance  Teaching  and  Recent  Legislation,  W.  B.  Fer- 
guson, EdR. 
University,  True  Functions  of  a  Great,  G.  T.  Ladd,  Forum. 
Egypt.  Light  Railways  in.  J.  \.  W.  Peacock.  CasM. 
Electric  Appliances  in  Ship-Building  Yards.  S.  F.  Walker, 

Eng. 
Electric  Currents,  Curative  Properties  of,  .A.  Maude.  Pear. 
Electric  Power  in  American  Cotton  Mills,  W.  B.  S.  Whaley, 

CasM. 
Electric  Traction,  Aerial,  A.  S.  Clift,  CasM. 
Eliot.  Charles  William,  President  of  Harvard  University. 
G,  P.  Morris,  AMRR. 


I'.ngllsli  liirl  >ell-l'ortrayeri,  I  iiumess  (PI  ,ierhey,  .-sinet;. 
Kvolulionary  Method  and  Morality, .L  Dewey,    i'liil. 
Factory  for  All:  All  for  the  Fa<tc.ry.  W.  H.Tolman,  WW. 
Fairy  Lore  and  Primitive  liellgion,  \V.  \V.  Newell,  IntM. 


Employees,  Public,  Physical  Vigor  of,  J.  R.  Common»,  Yale, 

February. 
Employers  Liability  in  the  United    States,  A.  A.  Bruce, 

Forum. 
Engineering,  Rongh-ainl-I?eiidy,  E.  D.  Meier.  CusM. 
Kngland  :  see  (ireat  Britain,  and  London. 
F.nglish  Girl  Self-Portrayerl,  ( 'minless  of  Jersey.  Nine{'. 

K  " 

Fi 

El 

Farm  Sanitation,  C.  A.  Lindsley.  San. 

Farmers'  Institutes,  K.  L.  But t<  ilield.  CHiaut. 

Fencing,  French  and  Italian  .Schools  of,  A.  Lvnch.  O. 

Field,  Fugene,  as  n  Western  .lournalisl,  .\.  Chapman.  Ev. 

Fiction,  Local  an(l  National  Types  in,  Alary  Twcimbly,  BB. 

Fiction,  Moral  Oue.slion  in,  C.  .Mauidair.  RRP,  February  15. 

Fiction,  Point  ot  View  in.  Agnes  Repplier,  Harp. 

Fiction,  Socialism  in  Modern,  A.  le  Breton,  RDM,  February 

15. 
Finance,  High,  Some  Aspects  of,  BankNY,  February. 
Fishing  on  the  (ir.-ind  Banks,  P.  T.  M<-(irath.  .Aiiis. 
Forest  Reserves.  Fire  and  the.  C.  S.  Newlmll.  Forum. 
Forestry:  Our  Wealth  in  Trees,  Man. 
France: 

Birth-Rate  in  France,  A.  Lafargue,  RRP,  February. 

Colonial  Pact,  New,  E.  (Jrosclaude.  RDM.  ,Marcli  1. 

Colonies,  Financial  Organization  of  the.  L.  Dupriez.  RGen. 

France:    Is  .Shu  in   Her  Decadence?  G.  Hanutaux.  Nou. 
February  15. 

Monarchy,   .Attempted    Restoration   of  the,  1871-1873,  A. 
Bertraiid.  BU. 

Secondary  Education,  Reform  of,  C;.  Dejace,  RGen. 

Woman  Labor  in  France,  K.  Schiriuacher,  RRP,  Febru- 
ary 15. 
Franklin.  Benjamin:  His  Philosophical  Society,  E.  P.  Over- 

holzer.  Pop.s. 
Fuero  .luzgfi,  A.  R.  Whiteway.  Gent. 


(Jame  Preserving,  (Jrowth  of    II.,  VV.  A.  Baillie-Grohman,  O. 
rdens, 
Lipp. 


Gardens,   Back 


g,  (irowt 
■Yard,  a 


nd  Window-Boxes,   E.  E.  Rexford, 


Gardens,  The  Joy  of,  J.  Norregard,  Harp. 
Germany : 
Anglophobia  in  Germany,  WW. 
Catholic  Centrist  Party  and  the  Tariff  Bill,  Ros. 
Colonial  Policy  of  the  Germans.  A.  G.  Keller,  Yale,  Febru- 
ary. 
Gel-man  Emperor  as  He  Is,  W^.  von  Schierbrand.  WW. 
Gerinan-Ainerican  Diplomatic  and  Commercial  Relations, 

G.  M.  Fisk,  AMUR. 
Germany's  Political  Turning-Point,  W.  von  Schierbrand, 

NAU. 
Gymnasium.  German,  and  the  Realgymnasium,  O.  Thier- 

gen.  School. 
Industrial  Corporations  and  the  Forcing  of  Markets,  W. 

Berdrow.  Forum. 
National  Atlairs  During  1001,  W .  C.  Dreher.  Atlant. 
North   Sea    Fleet  and  English  Sea  Power,  O.  Livonius, 

Dent,  February. 
Polish  Subjects,  Germany  and  Her,  Chaut. 
Reviews,  (ierman,  W.  von  Schierbrand,  Crit. 
Socialist  Party,  E.  Milhaud,  RSoc,  February. 
Ghost,  Modern,  Development  of  the,  Marjory  MacMurchy, 

BB. 
Ghost  Stories,  W.  S.  Lilly.  NineC. 
Gilinan,  Daniel  C.,  Reminiscences  of.  Scrib. 
Glencoe.  Massacre  of,  Duke  of  Argyll,  iVIun. 
Gore,  Canon:  A  Sketch.  R.  H.  Lane.  Out. 
(irade Crossings,  Abolition  of,  C.  Zueblin,MunA. December. 
Great  Britain  :  see  also  South  .Africa. 
American  Investments  in  England,  W .  F.  Ford,  Contem. 
Anglo-Japanese    Alliance.   A.   Michie,   Black;    A.  .Stead. 

Contem;  Fort;  NatR;  H.  N.  G.  Bushby,  NineC ;  RRL. 
Anti-Catholic    Declaration   and    Anglo-Saxon  Union.  R. 

Stein.  AngA. 
Army  Reform.  Black. 
Army.  Personnel  for  the.  West. 
Budget  Prospects,  BankL. 

Cliainberlain,  Joseph,  as   an    Empire-Builder,   H.  Birch- 
enough,  NineC. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  Tribute  to,  NatR. 
Coinage,  New  British,  AA. 

Educational  Movements  in  England,  W.  K.  Hill,  School. 
Educational  Peril  in  England,  Fort. 
England  and  the  Powers,  JIonR. 

Financial  System  of  England.  F.  Greenwood,  MonR. 
Foreign  Policyof  Greater  Britain,  Fort. 
"  Free  Trade  "  and  "  Fair  Ce.«s,"  W.  C.  Wright,  West. 
Free  Trade,  Approaching  Abandonment  of,  J.  A.  Hobson, 

Fort. 
Free  Trade  or  Protection  for  England  ?  J.  B.  Crozier,  Fort. 
House  of  Commons,  A  Reformecl,  P.  Barry.  West. 
Housing,  Home-Truths  About.  C.  G.  Hay,  NatR. 
Military  Training,  Compulsory,  C.  E.  Dawkins,  NineC. 
Napoleonic  War,  England's  Food  Supply  in  the,  J.  H.  Rose, 

MonR. 
Natality,  Recent  Decline  of,  E.  Cannan,  Fort. 
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Navy,  Condition  of  tlic,  F.  T.  Jnnt-,  Fort. 

Navy,  Kducatioii  in  tlic,  J.  S.  Corlii-tt,  MonR. 

Navy.  Till' Sili-nt.  A.  Wliitc.  Natl{. 

Press.  Weekly,  in  KntjliUKl,  MonK.  - 

Public  Debts  of  I  he  Urilisli  Possessions,  H.C^ox,  NAR. 

Regalia  of  England  and  thu  llunurs  of  Scotland,  H.  Max- 
well. Black. 

Religious  Situation  in  England,  P.  Ragey,  RasN,  Febru- 
ary 1. 

Rosebery.  Tbe  Real  Lord.  H.  Macplierson,  C'ontem. 

Sliiiipinii,  British,  American  Millionaires  and,  \V.  Wether- 
ell.  Flirt. 

Trade.  Foreign,  and  Home  ^Markets.  V.  Caillard,  NatR. 

United  States  of  Imperial  Britain.  Contein. 
Grebesand  Loons:  the  .Submerged  Ti-ntli,  11.  K.  Job.  Ed. 
(Ireet'e,  .Ancient.  Industry  in,  A.  Itoersch,  R(ien,  February. 
Guns.  Disappearing,  E.  K.  .Stuart  and  \V.  K.  Haniilton.  JMSI. 
Gypsy.  Tbe  American.  K.  M.  F.  Berry.  FrL. 
Hale."  Edward  Everett:   Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years — V., 

Out. 
Hare,  In  the  Haunts  of  tlie,  E.  Sandy.s,  O. 
Harhin.  Andrew  J.:     Recollections  of  the   31st  Congress, 

NatM. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  W.  A.  White,  Cos. 
Havana,  American  Progress  in,  NatGM. 
Hawaii,  Certain  Problems  of  Democracy  in— II.,  D.S.Jordan, 

OutW.  February. 
Heat,  Earth's  Interior,  Utilization  of  the,  T. Waters,  WW. 
Hedin,  Sven.  in  Tibet,  NattiM. 
Henrv,  the  Sailor  Prinoe.  P.  Bigelow.  Out. 
Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Michael,  J.  Baker.  LeisH. 
Hockey.  Some  Observationson,  A.  H.  Beaton.  Can. 
Holy  Grail,  Legend  of  the,  W.  H.  Withrow,  MHNY. 
Hoosac  Tunnel's  Troubled  Story,  E.  1'.  Pressey,  NEng. 
Hopkins,  Mark,  and  Henry  Hopkins,  Out. 
Hospitals,  Great,  in  England.  Y  W. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  G.  W.  Cooke,  NEng. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Ontenary  of  the  Birth  of.  Dial,  March  1;  A. 
Graf.  N.\,  February  16;  H.  Davignon,  RGei: ;  F.  Gregh, 
RPar,  March  1. 
Hugo,  Victor,  and   the  Frencii  Renaissance,  H.  Berrenger, 

RRP,  February  15. 
Hugo.  Victor,  Literary  Evolution  of.  RDM,  March  1. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Poem  by,  E.  Dupuy,  HPar,  Fel)ruary  15. 
Human  Species,  Diffei-entialion  of  tlie,  L.M.  Keasbey,  PopS. 
Hunting  Big  Game,  A.  Sangree,  Ains. 
Hyatt,  Alpheus,  W.  H.  Dall,  PopS. 

Hypnotism:  Its  Philosophy  and  Dangers,  A.  E.  Gibson.Mind. 
Ibsen,  Dr.  Henrik,  C.  Biinton,  Crit. 
Immigrant  Population,  Yale,  February. 
Immigration,  Problem  of,  J.  Clietwood,  Arena. 
India,  A  Prosperous  British,  W.  MallesoTi,  iNlonR. 
India,  Condition  of  the  People  of,  C.  A.  Elliott,  KRL. 
India,  Impressment  for  Transport  in,  S.  S.  Tiiorburn,  Black. 
India,  Juggernaut  in,  Helen  F.  M.  Lewis,  Can. 
India,  Proposed  Railroad  to.  Black. 
Indian  Blankelry,  G.  W.  James,  O. 
Indian  Hunter  of  the  Far  Northwest.  T.  Adney,  O. 
Indian  Policy.  New,  W.  A.  Jones  WW. 
Indians,  Sequoya  League  for  Betterment  of  the,  OutW. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Proposals  of  the,  W.  D. 

Hines,  Forum. 
Inventor's  World  of  Marvels,  G.  E.  Walsh,  Gunt. 
Ireland  in  \WZ,  Fort. 

Ireland,  Irish  in,  M.  MacDonagh,  Cotitem. 
Irish  Liinguage  Movement.  F.  A.  Fahy,  West. 
Irrigation  as  a  National  Wealth-Maker,  H.  C.  Hansbrough, 

NatM. 
Irrigation  in  Arizona,  A.  P.  Davis,  NatM. 
Irrigation  in  the  West,  W.  MacL.  Raine,  AngA. 
Islam's  Last  Word  to  Europe,  A.  Hagk,  RRP,  March  1. 
Isthmian  Canal  from  the  Beginning,  C.  Morris,  Lipp. 
Isthmian  Canal  Treaty,  PMM. 
Italy : 

Mission  of  Italy,  P.  di  Calboli,  RRP,  March  1. 

Naval  Programme,  E.  de  Gaetani,  RasN.  February  1. 

Strong  Men  of  Italy.  W.  J.  D.  Croke.  Mun. 

Triple  Alliance,  Close  of  the.  Professor  Barzellotti,  NA, 
February  16. 

Triple  Alliance,  Italy  and  the,  A.  Tardieu,  Nou,  February  1. 
Japan  :  Alliance  witli  England,  A.  Michie,  Black  ;  A.  Stead, 

Contem;  Fort;  NatR;  H.  N.  G.  Bushby,  NineC  ;  RRL. 
Japan  and  Russia,  Probable  War  Between,  Contem. 
Japan,  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  in,  BankNY. 
Japan,  Modern  Society  in.  A.  Bellessort.  RD3I.  March  1. 
Japanese  Novel.  1900-1901.  M.  Hitomi,  RRP.  February  15. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Anniversary  of,  J.F.Jameson, 

Dial,  March  1. 
Kindergarten  :  Boston  Day  Nurseries,  KindR. 
Kindergarten  Questionaire— V.,  Virginia  E.  GraefT,  Kind. 
Kindergarten,   Surprises   of  Experience  in  the,  Susan  E. 

Blow,  KindR. 
Kindergartens,  Boston,  Mornings  in— III.,  Susan  C.  Aiken, 

KindR. 
Kindergartnlng,  Gardening  the  Better  Half  of.  Kind. 
Koh-i-noor,  Romance  of  the,  A,  S.  K,  Ghosh,  Harp. 


Kongo  and  the  New  African  Railroads,  E.  <lu  R.  de  Blicquy, 

RGen. 
Korea  and  Her  Emperor,  A.  Stead,  Harp. 
Korea,  Politics  and  Missions  in,  A.  J.  Brown,  Misll. 
Kubelik,  Jan,  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  t:ent. 
Labor  Problem,  Possible  Solution  of  the,  W.  D.  Forbes, 

Ca.sM. 
Labor's  Rights  and  Wrongs,  W.  S.  Wandby,  Arena. 
Lace,  Antique  and  Modern  French,  Ada  Sterling,  Chaut. 
Language,  Anarchism  in,  J.  Fitzgerald,  Harp. 
Latin    America,    United    States    and,   A.    Viallate,    RPar, 

March  1. 
Legal  Tender,  Economic  Effects  of.  J.  L.  Laughlin,  Yale, 

February. 
Leo  XIII.,  .lubilee  of,  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu.  RPar,  March  1. 
Library,  National,   and  Historical   Research,    H.   Putnam, 

EdR. 
Library,  National,    for    the    United    States,    H.    Putnam, 

Bkman. 
Lighthouses  on  tlie  Coast  of  England— IV.,  Gertrude  Bacon, 

LcisH. 
lyindsay,  Samuel  McCune,  SocS,  February. 
Literary  ('riticism  in  France  in  the  19th  Century,  G.Doutre- 

pont,  RCieii. 
Literature  and  Democracy,  J.  D.  Miller,  Arena. 
Locomotive    Practice,   Modern    French,    C.    Rous-Marten, 

CasM. 
Loeb,  Dr.  Jacques,  Researches  and  Discoveries  of,  C.  Snyder, 

McCl. 
London:  Homes  for  "Nobody's  Children,"  T.  J.  Barnardo, 

MisR. 
London  :  The  Women  of  the  Terrace,  Mun; 
London,  Unfinished,  A.  Mee,  Cass. 
London,  Vanishing  :  A  Romance  in  History,  W.  Sidebotham, 

Cham. 
London,  Water-Front  of,  J.  Corbin,  Scrib. 
Loubet,  President  Emile,  Ada  Cone,  PMM. 
Luther,  Miirtin,  The  Land  of,  L.  Hulley.  <;iiaut. 
Lynching  in  the  United  States,  S.  Fara,  NA,  February  16. 
Lynx,  tJanada,  W.  D.  Hulbert,  McCl. 
Maeterlinck's  "  The  Blind,"  Symbolism  in,  E.  D.  Daniels, 

PL,  December. 
Malet,  Lucas,  Novels  by,  Janet  E.  Hogarth,  Fort. 
Manufacturing,  Fallacy  of  Overproduction  in,  G.  H.  Hull, 

Eng. 
Marconi,  Guglielmo,  the  Man,  FrL. 

Marine  Engineering,  Economy  in,  W.  M.  McFarland,  Eng. 
Marriage  and  Dress,  H.  W.  Francis.  Arena. 
Mars.  North  Polar  Rifts  and  Arctic  Canals  on,  P.  Lowell, 

Pop  A. 
Mars.  What  We  Really  Know  About.  F.  Ballard,  YM. 
Martyr,  Justin.  J.  F.  M(u-elock.  MRNY. 
Massachusetts  Population,  Fecundity  of  the— II.,  R.  R.  Kuc- 

zynski,  QJEcon,  February. 
Maxwell,  Dr.  William  H.,  WW. 
Mecca  Road  to  Paradise,  J.  L.  Heaton,  Era. 
Medical  Diagnosis,  H.  Eichhorst,  Deut,  February. 
Medici,  Domestic  Chaplain  of  the,  Janet  Ross,  MonR. 
Menotomy,  Massachusetts,  Old  Parsonage  at,  A.  E.  Brown, 

NEng. 
Metaphysical  Movement,  P.  Tyner,  AMRR. 
Methodist   Ecumenical   Conference,    Third,    P.    H.   Swift, 

MRNY. 
Militarism,  Abuse  of,  W.  J.  Corbet,  West. 
Military  Reports,  Von  LObell's  Annual— IL,  JMSI. 
Military  Rule  of  Obedience,  A.  T.  Mahan,  IntM  ;  NatR. 
Minos,  King,  Palace  of,  E.  Pottier,  RPar,  February. 
Mint,  English,  and  Its  Work— II.,  BankL. 
Missions: 
France,  A  New  Reformation  in — Madi-anges,  MisR. 
Homes  for  "  Nobody's  Children,"  T.  J.  Barnardo,  MisR. 
Industrial  Training   in  a  Mission  to  Uncivilized  People, 

G.A.  Wilder,  MisH. 
Kongo  Free  State,  Alleged  Barbarities  in,  J.  T.  Gracey, 

MisR. 
Korea,  Politics  and  Missions  in,  A.  J.  Brown,  MisR. 
Korean    Christian.  Character,  Types  of,  W.  L.  Swallen, 

MisR. 
Mexico  and  Central  Am.erica,  Religious  Forces  in,  J.  W. 

Butler,  MisR. 
Missionary  Appeals  of  the  Last  Century— II. ,  A.  T.  Pier- 
son,  MisR. 
Practical  Missions,  E.  M.  Bliss,  AMRR. 
Siam,  Religion  of,  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Leonowens,  OC. 
Spanish-Speaking   Dependencies,  The  Church   and  Our, 

R.  S.  MacArthur,  Horn. 
Mithraism,  Origins  of,  F.  Cumont,  OC. 
Mobile  (Alabama)  Bicentennial,  AMRR. 
Moon,  Changes  on  the,— Real  and  Apparent,  E.  W.  Maun- 
der, PMM. 
Moose-Hunting  in  the  North,  H.  Seton-Karr,  PMM. 
MoroccQ  and  the  Great  Powers,  R.  Pinon,  RDM,  February  15. 
Mosquitoes  and  the  Propagation  of  Disease,  A.  Dastre,  RDM, 

March  1. 
Mot lici'hood,  Ijavinia  Hart,  Cos. 
Mulviliill,  Denis,  Stoker  and  Mayor,  M.  S.  Porter,  McCl. 
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Municipal  Art.  H.  Aflanis,  !MiinA,  Di-ccnibcr. 

Muiiici|>Hl  Kiiniini^s,  Kt'.striction    of,  A.   I).   AdaiuH.  Yak', 

Kfbruary. 
Municipal  Government  la  Sweden,  O.  SiOsU'cn.  MiiiiA,  De- 
cern l)cr. 
Municipal    (Jovcrnniont    in    the    Philippine   Islands,   i'.  C. 

IMi'lin,  MnnA,  Di-ccniluT. 
Municipal   Soif-Government:    Council   and    Mayor.    E.   B. 

Smith,  Atlant. 
Munro,  Neil.  YM. 

Music,  American,  of  the  18th  Century,  K.  Hackett,  Mus,  Jan- 
uary. 
Mtihic,  V.tliical  .Vspocts  of.  Professor  Niccks,  Mus.  .lainiary. 
Music:  Hational  Kar-Training  for  Children,  lilanche  Ding- 
ley,  Mus.  .lanuary. 
Musical  Instruments,  Some  Rare,  W.  A.  Brown,  Out. 
Musolino.  G..  The  Lust  of  the  Brigands,  C.  Lomhroso,  NA, 

February  I. 
Najiles'  Tammany  Overthrown.  Muii.V.  December. 
Napoleon  and  the  Handy  Man,  II.  Sluire,  Ti'inp. 
Nast,  Thomas,  and  his  Cartoons.  A.  M.  Maurice,  Bkman. 
Nature,  Invisible  Beauty  in.  iSI.  I{ced,  Harp. 
Naval  Lessons  of  tlii>  Spanish  War.  Some  Neglected,  NAR. 
Naval  Strength.  .Secret  of  Our.  L.  L.  Driggs.  M»in. 
Negro  Population.  Movement  of  the,  Yale,  February. 
Nervo  Impulse.  Nature  of  the.  A.  P.  Jlathews.  Cent. 
New  York  Citv.  Saloon   Problenj  in.  .1.  (i.  Agar.  .1.   DeW. 
Warner.  M".  N.  Clement,  L.  Abbott,  W.  T.  Jerome,  F. 
Adler,  MuiiA,  December. 
New  York  City,  Religious  Condition  of,  MisR. 
New  York,  .strange  Churches  of,  F.  H.  Nichols.  JunM. 
New  Zealand  Institutions— II.,  OutW,  February. 
New  Zealand,  Premier  of,  OutW,  February. 
Newfoundhuid:    On    the    Grand   Banks,    P.   T.    Mc(irath, 

A  ins. 
Newspapers  of  the  United  States,  Great— II..  II.  Hapgood 

and  A.  B.  Maurice.  Bkman. 
Novels,  Religious.  Jane  H.  Findlater,  NatR. 
Nuts  of  Comnierce,  R.  Blight.  O. 
Odvssey  on  the  Stage,  D.  G.  Hogarth,  MonR. 
Oranges  2,')0  Years  Ago— II.,  C.  F.  Lummis,  Out\V. 
Organic  Movements,  Earliest.  E.  B.  Titchener,  PopS. 
Orleans,  Siege  of,  A.  France,  RPar.  March  1. 
Orvieto  and  Siena,  Helen  G.  Smith,  Kos. 
Ostrich  in  the  New  World.  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
Overproduction.  Mischievous  Fallacy  of,  G.  H.  Hull,  Eng. 
Paderewski's  "  iManru."  E.  Swayne.  Mus,  .fanuary. 
Palm  Trees  of  Brazil,  J.  C.  Braniier,  PopS. 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  ?  Who  Wrote.  Mac. 
Paris  Finance.  1887-llHX),  RPP.  February. 
Paris,  New  Metropolitan  Railway  in,  H.  Desniarest,  RRP, 

February  15. 
Pasteur,  Louis,  Life  and  Work  of,  Dora  !M.  Jones,  Temp. 
Patten,  Simon  Nelson:   His  Theory  of  Prosperity,  H.  R. 

Seager,  Annals. 
Paul,  Social  Teaching  of— III.,  S.  Atathews,  Bib. 
Peace,  International,  Dial,  March  16. 
Pension  System.  National,  as  Applied  to  the  Civil  War  and 

the  War  with  Spain,  W.  H.  Glasson,  Annals. 
Pensions,  Old-Age,  R.  Cheysson,  RefS,  February  Iti ;  M.  Bel- 

lom,  RPP,  February. 
Perjury  Is  on  the  Increase,  L.  P.  Caillouet,  Oath. 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Koweit  Incident,  G.  Bordat,  RRP, 

February  15. 
Philippines: 

Diseases  in  the  Philippines,  C.  Nockolds,  J^ISI. 

Economic  Future.  C.  A.  Conant.  Atlant. 

Educational  Problem,  F.  AV.  Atkinson,  Atlant. 

^lunicipal  Government,  C.  C.  Plehn.  MunA.  December. 

Philippines,  The— .\  f ter  an  Earthquake,  S.  Bonsai,  NAR. 

United  States,  AVork  of  the,  C.  A.  Conant,  IntM. 

Weavers  of  the  Philippines.  G.  E.  Walsh,  Cath. 
Philosophical  Association,  Western,  Second  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the,  Phil. 
Philosophy.  Contemporary  French,  A.Fouill^e,  IntM. 
Photography: 

Afield  With  a  Camera,  R.  Ottolengui,  JunM. 

Background  in  Portraiture,  WPM. 

Boundaries  of  a  Picture,  E.  W.  Newcomb,  .\PB. 

Chnmiate  Printing,  Chemistry  of,  L.  Oiigh,  WPM,  Feb- 
ruary. 

Color  Photography,  E.  S.  Shepherd.  W"PM,  February. 

Composite  Pictures,  T.  Wood,  WPM. 

Films,  Use  of,  E.  W.  Stewart,  WPM,  February. 

Floral  Portraiture,  V.  O.  Lange.  OutW, 

Mounts  Photographer's.  WPM. 

Ozotype  Process,  Notes  on  the.  E.  ^larriage,  WPM. 

Photographic  Falsehoods,  G.  W.  Betz,  Era. 

Portraiture,  WPM. 

Portraiture,  The  Figure  in.  WPM,  February. 

Portraiture,  Under-Exposurc  in,  APB. 

Retouching,  WPM,  February. 

Sepia  Paper  and  Its  Application,  R.  Namias,  APB. 

Snow  Photographv,  Notes  on.  WPiNl.  February. 

Tinting  Photographs.  R.  Melville.  WPM. 

Velos— IL,  W.  E.  A.  Drinkwater,  WPM, 


Poetry,  Fren<h.  In  1901,  A.  RotKi,  RRP.  Manh  1. 

"Poetrv,  Popular":  What  Is  It?     W.  B.  Yeats.  Corn. 

Poor,  I'roblemsof  the,  Y.M. 

Porto  Ricans  as  Srddlers.  E.  Swift,  JMSI. 

Porto  Rico,  Excise  Taxation  in,  J.  H.  Hollander,  Q.I Econ, 

February. 
Porto  Rico, '^Ierlt  System  in,  J.  II.  Hollander,  Forum. 
Power-Transmission.  Longest, T.  C.Martin,  A.MRK. 
Preacher.  Essential  CharaclerLstics  of  the,  H.  H.  Beattys, 

.MR  NY. 
Primaries,  Direct,  Minneapolis  Plan  of.W.  C.  Hotlder,  MunA, 

December. 
Primary  Ele<-tion  Movement.  A.  Watkins,  Forum. 
Prosperity,  True  Te^t  of,  G.  Gunlon.  <»unt. 
Psyclilcal  Research.  M.  J.  Savage,  Ains. 

Pun jaub Campaign,  Reminiscencesof  the, T.Maunsell,  Corn. 
Reading  of  the  People,  J.  C.  Dana,  WW. 
Reality,  Commonsense  View  of,  S.  S.  Colvin,  I'hil. 
Recii)rocily,  Manufacturers"  Need  of,  A.  B.  Farciuhar,  An- 
nals. 
Religious  Tolerance,  L.Tolstoy,  RRP,  March  1. 
Resurrection.  Philosophy  of  the,  W.  W.  Lance.  MUNY. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal  and  Prime  Minister,  G.  Uanotaux,  RDM, 

March  1. 
Richelieu's  Political  Theories,   Genesis  of,    G.    Hanotaux, 

RDM,  February  15. 
Roads.  tJood,  Train,  R.  Bache,  Pear. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  First  Public  Service  of,  J.  Ralph,  Cos. 
Russia: 
Agricultural  Distress,  D.Bannerman,  West. 
Asia,  Russia's  .Action  in,  F.  Macler.  Nou,  February  I. 
Caspian  Sea,  Russians  on  the,  Cham. 
Engineering  Projects,  R.  E.  C.  Long,  Forum. 
Manchuria,  Muscovite  Designs  on.  L.  Miner,  NAR. 
Russo-,Iananese  War,  The  Probable,  Contem. 
Suicidal  Fanaticism  in  Russia.  W.  G.  Sumner,  PopS. 
Temperance  Legislation,  Dr.  Marion,  Nou,  February  15. 
Salmon,  Sacramento  River    II.,  C.  Rutter,  Over. 
Saloon   Problem  in  New  York  City,  J.  G.   Agar,  J.  DeW. 

Warner,  yi.  N.  Clement,  L.  Abbott,  W.  T.  Jerome,  F. 

Adler,  MunA.  December. 
Samoa,  In,  with  Stevenson,  Isobel  O.  Strong.  Cent. 
Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell,"  R.  W.  Deering,  Chant. 
Schley  Inquiry,  Legal  View  of  the,  C.  E.  Grinnell,  GBag. 
Schwab,  (iustav  Henry,  A.  H.  Mattox,  SocS,  February. 
Science  in  1901,  PopS 

Science,  Measurements  of,  C.  Snyder,  Harp. 
Sea-Shore  Laboratory,  A.  H.  F.  Osborn,  Harp. 
Selborne,  England,  Revisited,  W.  H.  Hudson,  Long. 
Semites,  Modern,  Local  Divinities  of  the,  S.  I.Curtiss.  Bib. 
Senate,  Constitutional  Powers  of  the,  W.  H.  Moody,  NAR. 
Shakespeare-Bacon  Controversy.  New.  G.  P.  Serviss,  Cos. 
Shipping  Orders,  Recording  of,  K.  Falconer,  Eng. 
Siberia— The  New  California,  S.  M.  Williams,  Mun. 
Siberia,  The  Real,  J.  F.  Frazer.  PMM. 
Skating  on  Dutch  Canals,  C.  Edwardes.  O. 
Smallpox  in  England,  F.  T.  Bond,  NatR. 
Snowshoeing  in  the  North,  L.  Hubbard.  Jr.,  O. 
Social  Problem,  A  Solution  of  the,  E.  Tallichet.  BU. 
Social  Reform.  Program  for,  A.  C.  Grier.  SocS,  February. 
Social  Values.  The  Individual  and,  W.  M.  Urban,  Phil. 
Socialism  and  Radicalism,  New  Changes  in.  Professor  Chiap- 

pelli,  NA.  February  1. 
Socialism :  What  is  It  ?    L.  M.  Hosea,  SocS,  February. 
South  Africa :  Defence  of  Great  Britain  by  Conan  Doyle,  J. 

Ralph,  McCl. 
South  Africa  :  Railway  Reorganization  of  the  Transvaal,  A. 

C.  Key,  Eng. 
South  American  W'ar  Issues.  E.  Emerson,  Jr..  AMRR. 
South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposition,  J.  B. 

Townsend,  Cos;  T.  C.  Smith,  FrL. 
Southwest,  Old  Regime  in  the,  A.  E.  Hyde,  Cent. 
Southwest,  Social  and  Industrial  Improvements  of  the,  W. 

R.  Draper,  SocS,  February. 
Spain,  Religious  Problem  in,  E.  G.  Blanco,  EM,  February. 
Spain,  Renaissance  in,  A.  B.  y  San  Martin,  EM,  February. 
Spider,  Busy,  One  Day  with  a,  F.  M.  White.  Pear. 
Sport  and  National  Power,  P.  de  Coubertin,  RDM,  Febru- 
ary 15. 
Standard  Oil  Company,  Genesis  of  the,  W.  M.  Clemens, 

NEng. 
Standard  Oil  Company,  Rise  and  Supremacy  of  the,  G.  H. 

Montague.  QJEcon,  February. 
Steel  Works  Club  at  Joliet,  F.  M.  Savage,  SocS,  February. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  In  Samoa  with,  Isobel  O.  Strong, 

Cent. 
Stomach,  Man  and  His,  A.  Henry.  Ains. 
Strauss,  Johann   and  Edouard,  and  the  Waltz,  J.  S.  Van 

Cleve,  Mus,  January. 
Survey,  Magnetic,  of  the  L'nited  States,  L.  A.  Baur,  XatGM. 
Survival  of  the  Fittest  in  the  Coming  Age,  F.  D.  Bentley, 

Swastika.Fylfot  and,  P.  Cams,  OC. 

Symington,  William,  and  the  Centenary  of  Steam  Navigar 

tion.  Cham. 
Taxation,  X  Symposium  of,  OC, 
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Taxation  of  (Corporations,  F.  Walkor,  Annals. 

Taxation  Qncstion,  A.  N.  Waterman,  OC 

Taxation,  Utililariau  I'rincipli's  ot,  K.  S.  Guernsey,  San. 

Tea-Growing  in  America,  A.  Norton,  Pear. 

Telegrapiiy,  Wireless,  Marconi's  Work  in,  .1.  Murphy,  C'atli ; 

P.  T.  McGrath,  Cent;  C.  U.  Watson,  FrL. 
Teleplione,  Loud-Talkinn,  E.  P.  Lyle,  .Jr.,  Kv. 
Telephones,  Public  Ownership  of,  F.  Parsons.  Arena. 
Tell,  William,  in  Schiller's  Drama.  E.  de  Jlorsier,  hV. 
Telpheraije  :    A  System  of  Electric  Tra(!tion,  A.  S.  Clift, 

Cas>I. 
Tennyson.  Personal  Recollections  of,  W.G.  McOabe.  Cent. 
Thackeray,  the  Apostlo  of  Mediocrity,  W.  F.  Lord,  NineC. 
Theater:  Costuming  the  .Modern  Plav,  H.  Phillips,  Cos. 
Theater,  Elizabethan.  F.  E.  Schellin^.  Lipp. 
Theater,  Marionette,  in  New  York,  F.  H.  Nichols,  Cent. 
Theater.  Organizing  the,  H.  H.  Fvfe,  Fort. 
Theater,  Question  of  the.  K.  Matthews,  N.\R. 
Totem.  A  Haida.  and  Its  .Significance,  J.  H.  Keen,  Can. 
Toy-Making  in  Nuremberg,  E.  H.  (hooper.  Cass. 
Trade  Cycles  and  the  Effort  to  Anticipate,  G.  C.  Selden. 

QJEcon,  February. 
Trapper.  Story  of  the— III.,  A.  C.  Laut.  O. 
Tripoli  Question,  V.  Berard,  RPar,  February  15. 
"Trusts  "in  the  Light  of  Census  Returns,  W.  R.  Merriam, 

Atlant. 
Tuberculosis  Problem.  S.  A.  Knopf.  XAR. 
Turkish  Empire,  Health  Conditions  in.  F.  L.  Oswald,  San. 
"  Ulysses,"  Masque  of,  S.  Gwynn,  NineC. 


United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Capitalization  of  the,  E.  S. 

Meade,  Q.IEcon,  February. 
Valentine,  .John  J.,  C.  A.  Moixly,  OutW.  February. 
Verdi,  G.,  Anniversary  of  the  Death  of,  G.  Zaccagnini,  RasN, 

February  1. 
Villon,  Francois.  A.  I.  du  P.  Coleman,  Crit. 
Vivisection,  H.  C.  Merwin,  Atlant. 
War  and  Economic  Competition,  H.  Adams,  Scrib. 
Waring,  .\  Roman,— Sextus  .Julius,  C.  E.  Bennett,  Atlant. 
■Warman,  Cy,  and  His  Work,  Can. 
Washington,  George.  Headquarters  of,  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  Era; 

W.  H.  Forrest,  .lunM. 
Washington  City,  Embellishment  of.  Mun.\.  December. 
Washington  Citv,  Improvement  of— II..  C.  ^Ioore,  Cent. 
Water,  Religious  Useof.  A.  W.  Stalker.  .MRNY. 
Webb,  Charles  Henry,  E.  C.  Stednian,  Crit. 
Whipple,  Bishop  Henrv  Benjamin,  H.  P.  Nichols.  Cent. 
White  House.  War  Ro«)m  at  the,  W.  Fawcett,  WW. 
Wliite  .Mountains  NN'hen  They  Are  White,  C.  Johnson,  Out. 
Woods  IIoll.  Marine  Laboratory  at.  H.  F.  Osborn.  Harp. 
Work  and  Rest:  Genius  and  Stupidity,  A.  F.  Chamberlain, 

Pops. 
Workingmen,  British,  Emotion  and  Reason  Among,  P.  Long- 

muir.  Eng. 
Workshop  Management,  C.U.  Carpenter,  Eng. 
World's  Fairs.Educational  Valueof.  W.  O.  Partridge,  Forum. 
Yacht,  .\n  Imperial  American,— 3/eteo)',  W.  Downey,  FrL. 
Y'ollow  Fever  in  Savannah,  Reminiscence  of,  J.  C.  Le  Hardy, 

San. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


Ains.       Ainslee's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

ACQR.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review.  Phila. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.  Y. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

AJT.  American  Journal  of  The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

AMonM. American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y. 

ANat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 

AngA.  Anglo -American  Magazine, 
N.  Y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

APB.  Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

Arch.      Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena,  N.  Y. 

AA.  Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  Journal,  London. 

Art.         Artist,  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.        Badminton,  London. 

BankL.   Bankers'  Magazine,  London. 

BankNY'Bankers'  Magazine,  N.  Y. 


Biblical  World,  Chicago. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 

Bibliothfeque  Universelle,  Lau- 
sanne. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Book  Buyer,  N-.  Y. 

Bookm.-m.  N.  Y. 

Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago. 

Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Cassell's  Magazine,  London. 

Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Catholic  World,  N.  Y. 

Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Chambers's     Journal,     Edin- 
burgh. 

Chautauquan,  Cleveland.  O. 

Conservative  Review,   Wash- 
ington. 
Contem.  Contemijorary  Review,    Lon- 
don. 

Cornhill,  London. 

Cosmopolitan,  N.  Y. 

Critic,  N.  Y. 

Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart. 

Dial,  Chicago. 

Dublin  Review,  Dublin. 

Edinburgh  Review,  London. 


Bib. 

BibS. 

BU. 

Black. 

BB. 

Bknian. 

BP. 

Can. 

Cass. 

CasM. 

Cath. 

Cent. 

Cham. 

Chaut. 
Cons. 


Corn. 

Cos. 

Crit. 

Deut. 

Dial. 

Dub. 

Edin. 


Ed. 

E(1R. 

Eng. 

Era. 

EM. 

Ev. 

Fort. 

Forum. 

FrL. 

Gent. 

GBag. 

Gunt. 
Harp. 
Hart. 

Home. 

Hom. 

LIE. 

IntM. 

IntS. 
JMSI. 


JPEcon 

JunM. 
Kind. 

KindR. 

Krin. 

LHJ. 

LeisH. 

Lipp. 

LQ. 

Long. 
Luth. 

McCl. 
Mac. 

MA. 

MHN. 

MRNY. 

Mind. 

MisH. 

MisR. 

Mon. 

MonR. 

MuuA. 

Mun. 

Mus. 

NatGM. 

NatM. 
NatR. 
NC. 


Education,  Boston. 

Educational  Review,  N.  Y'. 

Engineering  Magazine,  N.!'. 

Era,  Philadelphia. 

Espana  Moderna,  Madrid. 

Everybody's  Magazine,  N.  Y"". 

Fortnightly  Review,  London. 

Forum,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

Green  Bag,  Boston. 

Gunton's  Slagazine,  N.  Y. 

Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Hartford  .Seminary  Record, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Home  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Homiletic  Review,  N.  Y. 

International  Journal  of 
Ethics.  Phila. 

International  Monthly,  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

International  Studio,  N.  Y. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution,  Governor's 
Island,  N.  Y.  H. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
Chicago. 

Junior  Munsey,  N.  Y. 

Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chi- 
cago. 

Kindergarten  Review,  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Kringsjaa,  Christiania. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila. 

Leisure  Hour,  London. 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Pliila. 

London  Quarterly  Review, 
London. 

Longman's  Magazine,  London. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

!McClure's  Magazine.  N.  Y. 

Macmillan's  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

^Magazine  of  Art,  London. 

Methodist  Review,  Nashville. 

jMethodist  Review,  N.  Y. 

Mind,  N.  Y. 

^Missionary  Herald,  Boston. 

Missionary  Review,  N.  Y. 

Monist,  Chicago. 

Monthly  Review,  London. 

Municipal  Affairs.  N.  Y. 

Munsey's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Music,  Chicago. 

National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, Washiilgton,  D.  C. 

National  Magazine.  Boston. 

National  Re\iew,  London. 

Nevv-Ciiurch  Review,  Boston. 


NEng. 

NineC. 

NAR. 

Nou. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OE  THE  WORLD. 


Cecil  Hliodes,  more  than  any  otlier 
^"areaVMan  ^  HiaD,  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that 

South  Africa  has  of  late  played  a  large 
part  in  the  world's  affairs.  For  a  year  or  two 
his  health  had  been  in  a  very  precarious  state, 
although  he  continued  to  direct  affairs  of  great 
magnitude.  lie  evidently  preferred  that  his 
heallii  should  not  be  nuide  a  topic  of  discussion, 
even  privately  a?nong  his  friends,  much  less  in 
the  public  press.  He  died  on  March  26,  near 
Cape  Town,  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  at  the  age 
of  forty -eight.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Church  of 
England  clergyman,  and  on  account  of  consump- 
tive tendencies  had  Joined  an  older  brother  in 
South  Africa  while  in  his  teens.  He  had  returned 
to  England  year  by  year  to  spend  his  summers  at 
Oxford,  and  had  thus  finished  his  undergraduate 
studies  and  taken  the  Oxford  bachelor's  degree. 
Meantime,  long  before  he  had  completed  this 
series  of  summers  spent  at  college,  he  had,  in 
South  Africa,  passed  through  the  stage  of  a  young 
health-seeker  and  mining  prospector,  and  had  be- 
come a  man  of  wealth  and  marked  promise.      He 
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(In  this  house,  at  Bishop  Stortford,  Mr.  Rhodes  was  born  on 
July  5, 1853.) 


had  early  identified  himself  with  the  diamond- 
mining  industry  at  Kimberley,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  consolidation  of 
the  diamond  interests  there  under  conditions 
which  resulted  in  his  becoming  a  large  stockliolder 
in  tlie  resultant  corporation,  and  its  directing 
spirit.  Tiiese  early  experiences  iiad  brought  hin> 
into  relations  with  all  the  racial  and  political 
problems  of  South  Africa.  He  liad  come  to 
know  the  Dutch  element  well, — in  Cape  Colony, 
in  the  Orange  fVee  State,  and  in  the  Transvaal. 
He  had  been  compelled  to  give  thought  to  the 
question  how  to  deal  with  tlie  native  African 
tribes.  He  was  in  a  position  to  be  one  of  tlui 
first  to  take  advantage  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  he  became  the  organizer  of 
profitable  gold-mining  corporations  in  the  Johan- 
nesburg neighborhood.  Meanwhile,  he  had  gone 
to  the  provincial  parliament  of  Cape  Colony  as  a 
member  for  the  Kimberley  district,  and  had  as- 
sumed the  position  of  prime  minister,  holding  his 
political  strength  by  virtue  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Dutch  element  led  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  a  man  of  bold  con- 
"'^Vhw^  "■^  ceptions,  and,  within  certain  limits, 
of  a  reflective  and  philosophic  mind  ; 
but  he  was,  above  all  things  else,  a  man  of  ac- 
tion. His  point  of  view  had  been  formed  early 
in  life.  This  point  of  view  might  be  summed  up 
in  the  expression  that  he  believed  that  in  our 
period,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  the  best  work 
for  the  world  was  destined  to  be  done  by  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  Holding  this  convic- 
tion without  a  single  doubt  or  misgiving, — and 
being,  as  we  have  said,  above  all  things,  a  man 
of  action, — he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  possibly  do  would  be  to  preempt 
additional  ground  for  the  growth  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  foster  the  federation  of  that  empire, 
and  to  promote  such  relations  of  intimacy  and 
good  will,  if  not  of  closer  connection,  between  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  as  would 
enable  the  great  English-speaking  commonwealths 
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to  influence  the  world  as  a  moral  unit,  even  if  not 
as  a  single  political  entity.  All  this  he  believed 
would  make  for  the  best  progress  of  tlie  world  in 
peace  and  order,  and  in  a  worthy  and  enduring 
civilization  and  culture.  Although  he  never  vis- 
ited the  United  States,  he  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  working  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, and  he  looked  upon  the  American  federal 
system  as  the  best  the  world  had  ever  seen.  He 
perceived  tliat  tlie  Canadians  had  united  the  sep- 
arate British  colonies  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
American  continent  upon  a  plan  similar  in  its 
large  political  aspects  to  tliat  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  Australians  were  following 
the  same  example. 

It  was  his  ambition  to  create  a  con- 
"/'*  ^^pioits  federated  South  Africa  as  contented 

in  Africa.  ,    .      ,  ,  r,  ^  i     a 

and  mdependent  as  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, with  the  same  kind  of  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  and  with  the  same  degi'ee  of  racial- 
tolerance  as  exists  between  the  English  and 
French-speaking  peoples  of  the  Dominion.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  liis  purposes  it  was  neces- 
sary that  British  control  should  be  extended  as 
far  north  as  possible  before  other  powers  should 


cut  off  tlie  cliance  to  add  new  territory.  Since 
th«!  government  itself  could  not  well  make  open 
conquest  and  gain  the  desired  northern  districts, 
Mr.  I{hodes  led  in  the  formation  of  the  socalleil 
iiritish  South  Africa  Ciiartered  Company, — a 
great  trading  corporation,  with  especial  powers, 
which  made  war  against  the  natives,  acquired  the 
desired  territory,  and  for  a  while  governed  it. 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  meanwhile  been  completing  new 
roads  and  telegraph  lines  and  initiating  other 
great  projects  for  South  African  development. 
The  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  real- 
ization of  his  plans  seemed  to  be  the  existence  of 
two  independent  Dutch  republics,  known  as  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  or  South 
African  Republic.  Kimberley  and  the  diamond- 
mining  country  had  belonged  by  right  to  the 
Orange  Free  State  ;  but  the  British  had  forced  it 
away  from  the  Free  Staters  on  the  pretext  tliat  it 
belonged  to  a  native  tribe,  and  had  then  kept  it 
for  themselves.  The  Chartered  Company,  in  its 
exploitation  of  the  new  country  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Transvaal,  had  incurreil  great  expense,  and 
had  hoped  to  recoup  itself  by  rich  discoveries  of 
gold,  but  it  had  not  been  very  successful,  whereas 
the  gold  fields  of  the  Transvaal  were  proving 
enorinousjy  productive. 

.  It  came,  therefore,  to  be  a  fixed  ob- 

//le  "i/ameson  ject  of  British  finance  and  imperial- 
"""'■  istic  policy  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Ti'ansvaal.  A  large  mining  population  had 
gathered  in  those  regions  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  those  people  were  known  among  the 
Dutch  as  "  Uitlanders,"  or  foreigners.  As  pre- 
liminary to  their  plans  to  overthrow  the  Dutch 
Government  and  acquire  the  country,  the  agents 
of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  British  imperialists  began 
to  create  a  series  of  so-called  "grievances"  on 
behalf  of  the  Uitlanders,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  frivolous  and  purely  for  outside  political 
effect,  in  order  to  give  some  apparent  justifica- 
tion to  plans  that  were  being  set  on  foot  to  precipi- 
tate a  revolt  at  Johannesburg.  These  plans  were 
to  be  carried  out  by  an  uprising  of  Uitlanders 
carefully  organized  by  Mr.  Rhodes'  agents,  who 
were  supplied  with  funds  and  ammunition,  and 
were  to  be  assisted  from  the  outside  by  an  in- 
vasion of  troops  led  by  Dr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Rhodes' 
closest  friend,  who  was  at  that  time  his  adminis- 
trator of  the  territories  of  the  Chartered  Company. 
The  Colonial  Office  at  London  was  to  be  kept  in 
such  a  position  as  to  profit  by  the  results  of  the 
raid  if  it  were  successful,  and  to  disavow  it  in 
case  it  should  fail.  It  happened,  as  every  one 
knows,  that  the  raid  failed.  The  Uitlander  up- 
rising amounted  to  very  little,  largely  for  the 
reason  that  so  many  of  the  Uitlanders  were  not 
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British,  and  declined  at  tlie  last  moment  to  join 
what  tliey  discovered  to  be  a  plot  to  turn  the 
Transvaal  over  to  the  Britisli  imperialists.  The 
main  reason  for  the  failiu'e  of  tlie  movement  was, 
of  course,  the  fact  tl;at  tlie  Boers  were  apprised 
of  it  in  time  to  meet  force  with  force. 

Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Rhodes'  star  had 
Disasttotis    ijeen  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  future 

Consequences.  ' 

seemed  to  promise  him  every  kind  of 
success  and  reward.  But  the  failure  of  the 
"  raid  "  checked  nearly  every  one  of  Mr.  Rhodes' 
plans,  put  him  on  the  defensive,  affected  his 
nervous  system,  broke  down  his  health,  took 
from  him  the  greater  part  of  his  prestige,  and, 
further,  put  him  in  the  subsequent  position  be- 
fore tlie  world  of  having  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  most  disastrous  war  in  which  England 
was  ever  engaged.  Doubtless  his  death  was  due 
to  the  multiplied  disasters  that  followed  the  un- 
successful attempt  to  seize  the  Transvaal.  This 
was  in  December,  1895.  There  followed  at  Lon- 
don the  whitewashing  inquiry  into  the  raid 
which  finally  convinced  the  Boers  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  been  in  connivance  all  the 
time,  and  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
as  conducted  hail  been  to  shield  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  the  Colonial  Office.  The  Boers  further 
had  their  eyes  opened  to  the   fact  that  by  one 


means  or  another  the  British  were  fully  and 
finally  (h'tcrmineil  to  o))tain  j)osst'ssion  of  tiiu 
South  African  Republic  Hence  the  necessity, 
from  their  jiuint  of  view,  of  buying  war  inuterials 
in  large  (juanlities  and  preparing  ihem.stdve-s  for 
defence.  Then  followetl  what  was  incomparably 
mor('  discredital)le  to  England  than  tlie  Jameson 
raid, — namely,  the  period  of  nagging  <liplomatic 
disciussion  in  which  the  British  (iovernment  un- 
dertook to  make  it  appear  that  it  had  grounds  of 
complaint  against  the  Transvaal  on  account  of 
puiH'ly  domestic  matters,  such  as  the  terms  of 
naturalization  and  the  conditions  of  the  franchise. 
To  all  disinterested,  well-informe(l  persons  it 
was  evident  that  England  liad  no  morc!  right  to 
dictate  to  I'resident  Kriiger  about  those  matters 
than  Kriiger  had  to  dictate  to  Lord  Salisbury 
about  franchise  conditions  in  England.  Yet 
Kriiger  yielded  point  alter  point,  only  to  find 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Salisbury  continually 
shifting  their  ground  and  evidently  determined 
to  force  a  quarrel. 


Mr.  Rhodes 


At  length  the  British  began  to  back 
w*fc  "m^    their  demands  by  threats  of  force,  and 

ana  the  War.  -  _  ' 

massed  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  point  of  easiest  access  to  the  Transvaal.  Then 
followed  the  lioer  ultimatum  regarding  these 
troops,  the  refusal  of  the  English  to  change  their 
warlike  attitude,  the  counter  movement  of  the 
Boer  troops,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Jf 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  been  in  direction  of  affairs,  he 
would  have  managed  better  ;  but  he  had  become 
a  private  person.  He  was  no  longer  a  minister 
or  member  of  rarliament  at  Cape  Town,  and  the 
government  of  the  Chartered  Coni])any's  posses- 
sions had  been  taken  over  by  the  l>iitish  Colonial 
Office.  Mr.  Rhodes  went  to  Kimberley,  where 
he  remained  during  the  memorable  siege.  He 
regarded  the  military  conduct  of  the  war  as  ex- 
ecrable. The  strain  of  all  this  was  more  than  his 
health  could  endure,  in  view  of  organic  defects. 
Before  the  Jameson  raid,  Mr.  Rhodes  had  held 
very  largely  the  confidence  of  the  Dutch  element  in 
South  Africa.  "With  patience  and  a  better  method 
the  English  and  Dutch  might  well  have  got  on 
together  in  South  Africa,  and  ultimately  have 
formed"  a  great  federation,  whether  connected 
with  Great  Britain  or  wholly  independent.  The 
war  was  apparently  almost  ended  when  Mr.  Rhodes 
died.  If  he  could  have  lived,  he  might  have  be- 
come the  greatest  personal  influence  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  political  life  in  South  Africa,  as 
certainl)'  he  would  have  been  the  chief  factor  in 
the  further  development  of  economic  conditions, 
lie  would  have  seen  his  telegraph  line  north  and 
south  through  Africa  completed  at  a  very  early 
day,  and  might  have  hoped  even  to  see  the  final 
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links  ill  the  construction  of  a  continuous  railway 
from  Cape  'I'own  north  to  Egypt.  liut  llioso  and 
otlier  projects  of  his  were  left  in  such  shape, 
either  as  partly  i-eali/.ed  plans  or  else  as  definite 
and  practical  ideas,  that  doubtless  others  will 
assume  tlie  lead,  ami  in  due  time  carry  them  to 
Cull  realization. 

Mr.  Rhodes  liad  made  the  accumula- 

^abl'eWiu'''  ^'^'^  '^^  ^  large  fortune  one  of  his 
principal  ol)j(>cts,  not  because  he  cared 
niucli  for  wealth  as  a  means  of  leisure,  display, 
or  luxury,  but  because  it  seemed  essential  for 
the  promotion  of  his  political  plans  and  the  at- 
tainment of  his  large  ideals.  If  he  had  lived  a 
few  years  longer,  doubtless  his  wealth  would 
have  increased  very  rapidly.  It  was  estimated 
last  month  tliat  his  e.xecutors  would  find  his  for- 
tune to  amount  to  about  $30,000,000.  He  was  un- 
married, and  the  bulk  of  his  estate  was  left  by 
will  to  executors  for  the  carrying  out  of  objects 
which  have  aroused  the  liveliest  interest.  The 
largest  of  these  projects  is  one  for  the  establish- 
ment in  t]ie  University  of  Oxford  of  a  number 
of  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  students  from 
the  United  States  and  the  outlying  parts  of  tlie 
British  Empire,  together  with  a  few  from  Ger- 
many. The  will  leaves  all  details  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  executors,  upon  whom,  indeed,  it 
confers  the  residuary  part  of  the  estate,  presuma- 


bly with  the  idea  that  they  will  use  it  for  the 
general  furtherance  of  the  testator's  aims  and 
objects.  The  States  and  Territories  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  basis  for  the  dislrilnition  of  the 
scholarships  to  American  students,  Mr.  Rhodes 
making  no  account  of  the  disparity  of  population 
among  the  different  members  of  the  Union. 
Each  scholarship  is  to  be  good  for  tliree  years, 
and  to  be  worth  about  $1,500  a  year,  and  two 
such  scholarships  are  to  be  assigned  to  every 
State  and  Territory.  In  the  selection  of  the 
holders  of  these  scholarships  regard  must  be  had, 
first,  to  scholarship  ;  second,  to  fine  qualities  of 
manliness  and  personal  character  ;  third,  to  cer. 
tain  qualities  of  leadership  and  apparent  fitness 
for  public  life,  as  shown  in  association  with 
fellow  students  ;  and,  fourth,  to  physical  quali- 
ties, as  shown  by  proficiency  in  sports. 

•r,.    /,  ^    ^    No  very  intelligent  comment  can  be 

The  Oxford  ■'  nr-niTii  c- 

Scholarship  passed  upou  Mr.  Rhodes  plan  of  Ox- 
lan.  fox^  scholarships  until  the  details 
have  been  to  some  extent  worked  out.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Rhodes  held  Oxford  in  a  some- 
what exaggerated  estimation.  It  is  a  great  many 
years  since  this  general  plan  had  formed  itself  in 
his  mind,  and  he  was  not,  of  course,  very  famil- 
iar with  university  life  and  work  elsewhere.  If 
these  scholarships  of  his  were  in  the  nature  of 
the  fellowships  now  established  in  most  of  our 
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leading  American  universities  for  the  benefit  of 
the  most  promising  post-graduate  students  who 
can  be  found,  tliey  woukl  draw  students  to  the 
existing  Oxford  chiefly  by  reason  of  their  pecun- 
iaiy  vakie.  Without  any  scholarships  to  attract 
them,  many  Imndreds  of  advanced  American 
students  luive  for  years  been  going  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Germanv,  wliile  those  wlio  have  jjone  to 
English  universities  could  almost  be  counted  on 
a  man's  fingers.  The  growth  of  our  own  uni- 
versities in  iliis  country  as  regards  their  resources 
and  their  equipment  for  advanced  study  and  re- 
search has  been  so  remarkable  within  the  past 
ten  years  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything 
in  the  history  of  education  to  match  it.  Thus  it 
is  likely  to  be  true  before  long  that  most  Ameri- 
can students  would  feel  that  tlioy  made  some  sac- 
rifices of  opportunity  in  studying  aliroad  rat  Iter 
than  at  home.  But,  as  we  understand  Cecil 
Rhodes'  plan,  the  Oxford  scholarships  are  not  in- 
tended for  university  students  at  all,  but  for  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  the  typical  American  college 
boy  or  undergraduate  of  about  freshman  or  soph- 
omore rank.  Mr.  Rhodes  evidently  believed  that 
his  plan  would  affect  significantly,  perhaps  even 
profoundly,  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  England.  "  For."'  says  his  will.  '•  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  will  secure  the  peace  of  the  world  : 
and  educational  relations  form  the  strongest  tie.'' 


Probable 
effects. 


It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  plan  could 
accomplish  as  much  as  its  author  an- 
ticipated. It  will,  of  course,  always  be 
easy  to  find  worthy  and  promising  students  who 
would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  study  three 
years  at  Oxford  with  their  expenses  paid.  But 
the  natural  place  for  undergraduate  students  is  in 
the  colleges  of  their  own  country  ;  and  foreign 
travel,  residence,  and  study  are  relatively  much 
more  valuable  to  the  mature  man  in  the  period  of 
his  professional  studies,  or  as  preliminary  to  ac- 
tive business  pursuits  at  home.  Oxford  has  a  de- 
lightful atmosphere  of  literary  and  classical  tradi- 
tion, but  its  facilities  are  not  such  as  of  themselves 
to  attract  foreign  students  away  from  tlie  iini- 
versities  of  their  own  countries.  The  young 
American,  moreover,  readily  gets  the  large  view 
of  things,  antl  is  likely  enougli  to  travel  and  see 
the  world  without  being  subsidized  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Rliodes  would  perhaps  have  accomplished  more 
toward  his  ultimate  object  if,  instead  of  providing 
for  American  students  at  Oxford,  he  had  turned 
the  plan  the  other  way  around  and  provided  for 
tlie  expenses  of  a  large  number  of  English  stu- 
dents in  American  universities.  From  the  rather 
enthusiastic  comments  of  several  American  edu- 
cators, made  the  day  after  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Rhodes'  will,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  these 
gentlemen  regarded  the  Oxford  scholarships  as 
comparable   with  the   fellowships    at   the   Johns 
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Hopkins  ami  other  i\iiiei-ifan  nnivorsities  ;  bvit 
tliis  seems  to  liave  Iteen  a  mistake  allogelher.  It 
was  Mr.  Kliotles'  fancy,  simply,  to  pay  all  the  bills 
on  a  very  liberal  scale  of  a  body  of  two  luuuli'ed, 
more  or  less,  luulergrailuates  at  Oxford,  to  be 
drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Many 
individual  students  will  thus  be  aided  to  obtain  a 
college  education,  and  the  private  aspects  of  tlie 
scheme  are  pleasant,  even  though  somewhat  whim- 
sical. But  the  educational  and  international 
aspects  of  the  plan  do  not  seem  to  us,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  disclosed,  to  possess  any  importance 
comn;ensurate  with  its  great  endowment.  The 
scholastic  community  of  Oxford  includes  some 
thousands  of  men,  and  the  addition  of  a  hundied 
undergraduates  coming  from  the  United  States 
coTild  not  be  expected  to  have  any  very  perceptible 
influence  one  way  or  another  upon  Oxford  life, 
work,  or  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
midst  of  our  immense  educational  activities  in 
this  country,  the  return  from  Oxford  of  thirty- 
three  young  gentlemen  per  year,  aged  twenty  or 
twenty-one,  could  scarcely  attract  attention  out- 
side tiieir  native  villages,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  coming  and  going  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  students  between  this  country  and  the 
Continent,  and  the  colossal  movement  of  the  tides 
of  trans-oceanic  travel  for  purposes  of  study,  b\;si- 
ness,  or  pleasure. 

The  dispatches  relating  to  South  A  fri- 
''Z^J:^if!^^I^  can  affairs  last  month  were  full  of  in- 

timations  that  peace  was  to  be  de- 
clared ;  and  in  London  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  expectation,  until  the  18th,  that  the  wel- 
come announcement  was  to  be  made  on  almost  any 


day.  The  TJoer  representatives  on  the  Continent, 
however,  did  not  encourage  these  reports,  and  in- 
sisted stoutly  that  their  compatriots  in  the  field 
could  hold  out  for  three  years  longer.  The  fact 
was  that  the  situation  on  both  sides  had  become 
exceedingly  difficult  and  hard  to  endure.  The 
British  had  entered  upon  the  present  year  with 
not  far  from  220,000  troops  in  the  field,  not  in- 
cluding those  belonging  to  the  South  African 
colonial  force.  This  great  army  had  dimin- 
ished considerably  since  January  through  deaths, 
wounds,  and  sickness,  and  not  enough  recruits 
had  been  sent  to  make  good  the  losses.  The 
elaborate  systems  of  garrisons  and  of  blockhouses 
along  the  radway  lines  absorbed  more  than  half 
— perhaps  three-quarters — of  the  British  force, 
leaving  liardly  more  than  40,000  or  50,000  men 
available  for  pursuit  of  the  Boer  conmiandos.  It 
had  been  found  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
British  army  sufficiently  supplied  with  horses  and 
mules.  Hence  the  agitation  last  month  by  Boer 
agents  in  this  country  who  were  trying  to  con- 
vince our  government  that  the  British  operations 
in  the  South,  particularly  in  Louisiana,  for  the 
purchase  of  animals,  amounted  virtually  to  the 
use  of  this  country  as  a  military  base,  and  thus 
to  a  breach  of  neutrality. 


Mules  and 
Neutrality. 


It  was  claimed  by  the  Boers  that 
thousands  of  men  employed  in  this 
country  ostensibly  as  muleteers  to 
care  for  animals  on  shipboard  were  subsequently 
forced  into  the  British  army.  Governor  Heard, 
of  Louisiana,  communicated  last  month  with  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  concerning  the 
extensive  shipment  of  animals  from  Chalmette, 
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eral  on  the  principles  involvpd  seemed  to  indicate 
that  if  tlie  facts  were  as  alleged,  the  traffic  that 
had  been  going  on  was  improper.  It  is,  of 
course,  understood  that  the  citizens  of  a  neutral 
country  are  entitled  to  carry  on  such  ordinary 
traffic  with  the  citizens  of  a  belligerent  nation  as 
they  were  accustoinetl  to  carry  on  before  the  war 
broke  out.  But  the  traffic  in  question  was  said 
to  be  that  of  the  maintenance  by  the  British  army 
itself  of  a  horse  purchasing  and  shipping  camp 
on  the  shores  of  the  United  States  in  charge  of 
British  officers,  with  British  naval  transports 
constantly  arriving  and  departing.  The  subject 
is  one  of  considerable  delicacy  and  difficulty,  and 
the  traditional  position  of  the  United  States  has 
been  against  interfering  with  commerce  unless 
the  grounds  were  clear  and  important.  It  will 
be  remembered,  however,  that  our  government 
showed  the  most  extraordinary  vigilance  in  trying 
to   prevent   American   aid   to   the   Cuban  insur- 


Uncle  Sam:  "What  kind  of  hands-across-the-sea  busi- 
ness is  this  anyway  ?  "—From  the  Jonr/ia?  (Detroit). 


gents,  and  it  is  proper  that  there  should  be  at 
k^ast  as  much  care  given  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  we  ofTend  against  neutrality  principles  in 
allowing  the  English  army  to  obtain  its  supplies 
of  horses  and  mules  from  this  country. 

Special  ^"  addition  to  the  general  desirability 
Reasons  for  of  putting  an  end  to  so  costly  and  in- 
Peace.  jrlorious  a  Struggle,  the  English  have 
two  particular  reasons  for  wisliing  to  end  the 
war  at  this  particular  time.  First,  they  are  at- 
taching an  importance  to  the  ceremony  of  the 
King's  coronation  that  the  American  mind  is 
unable  to  comprehend,  for  the  reason  that  pomp 
and  ceremony  are  things  not  taken  very  seriously 
in  this  country.  If  the  war  could  be  ended  in 
lime  to  make  the  coronation  a  sort  of  peace  fes- 
tival, it  would  naturally  add  much  to  the  real 
impressiveness  of  that  occasion.  The  other  im- 
mediate reason  is  that  our  summer  in  the  north 
temperate  zone  is  winter  in  the  latitude  of  South 
Africa  ;  and  another  cold  season  would  be  very 
hard  indeed  for  the  British  army  to  endure,  since 
the  distribution  of  supplies  grows  more  burden- 
some and  difficult,  and  the  situation  is  rendered 
the  mcfi'e  painful  by  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  resources  of  the  two  republics  and  those  of  a 
considerable  part  of  Cape  Colony.  On  the  side 
of  the  Boers,  even  if  the  war  could  be  prolonged, 
there  seems  no  sufficient  object  to  be  obtained. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  foreign  compli- 
cations that  would  oblige  the  English  to  withdraw 
their  troops,  nor  is  there  any  indication  of  weak- 
ening on  the  part  of  the  English  people  and  the 
British  Empire  at  large  in  the  determination  to 
hold  what  has  cost  them  so  dear,  and  to  complete 
the  South  African  conquest  at  any  cost  or  hazard. 

The  Boer  delegates  in  Europe  liave 
"f^efloe)^!"'  ^^^"  trying  to  derive  some  fresh  hope 

and  courage  from  the  notion  that  the 
Anglo- Japanese  alliance  might  involve  England 
in  a  war  in  the  far  East,  but  sucii  a  chance  is 
too  remote   to   be  mentioned   in  connection  with 
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matters  of  a  practical  nature.  The  talk  of  peace 
negotiations  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  act- 
ing president  of  the  Transvaal,  Vice-President 
Schalkburgor,  with  State  Secretary  Reitz  and 
Commandants  Lucas  Meyer  and  Krogli,  had  been 
permitted  by  the  British  to  pass  through  the  lines 
with  a  view  to  conferring  with  Mr.  Steyn,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  (Jeneral  De 
Wet,  and  subsequently  with  Generals  Botha  and 
Delarey.     This  conference  was  not  accompanied. 


PRESIDENT  STEYN  OF  THE  ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 


however,  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  any  di- 
rection. The  central  figure  in  all  South  Africa 
seems  to  be  Mr.  Steyn,  who  has  not  heretofore 
been  willing  to  listen  to  any  talk  of  surrender  or 
compromise  ;  but  it  was  reported  last  month  that 
Mr.  Steyn  w-as  losing  his  eyesight,  and  was  in 
great  danger  of  becoming  totally  blind.  It  might 
well  turn  out  that  so  seemingly  small  a  thing  as 
the  loss  of  one  Boer  leader's  eyesight  might  count 
more  toward  ending  the  war  than  50,000  fresh 
British  recruits.  After  many  premature  rumors 
of  a  peace  agreement,  Mr.  Balfour  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  April  IS,  that  all 
negotiations  between  the  British  government 
and  the  Boer  delegates  in  South  Africa  had  been 
suspended  for  a  period  of  three  weeks.  This 
was  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enabling  the  gen- 
erals to  consult  their  commandos,  and  was  re- 
garded in  England  as  a  long  step  toward  peace. 


The  total  revenue  of  the  United  King- 

rfnances  *^^"^  ^°'^"  *'^'^  fiscal  year,  which  ended  a 
month  ago,  was  somewhat  in  excess  of 
$7r>0,  000,000.  The  largest  source  of  income  to 
the  British  treasury  is  the  excise  duties,  and  next 
to  them  come  the  income  and  property  taxes,  the 
third  source  of  importance  being  the  customs  du- 
ties. The  necessity  of  a  still  larger  income  caused 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  England  during 
March  and  the  early  part  of  April,  as  to  what  new 
forms  of  taxation  the  ministry  would  invent. 
When,  on  April  14,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  presented  his 
budget,  it  turned  out  that  his  principal  new  pro- 
posals were  as  follows  :  First,  to  add  to  the 
public  debt  by  borrowing  £32,000,000  (about 
$160,000,000);  second,  to  increase  the  in- 
come tax  a  penny  in  the  pound  ;  third,  to 
impose  a  tariff  duty  of  threepence  per  hundred- 
weight on  all  grain,  and  a  duty  of  fivepence  per 
hundredweight  on  flour  and  meal  ;  fourth,  to 
require  two-penny  stamps  on  checks,  instead  of 
one  penny  as  heretofore  (the  penny  stamp  being 
the  equivalent  of  the  two- cent  stamp  tax  on 
checks  that  we  provided  as  a  part  of  our  recent 
scheme  of  war  taxation,  but  repealed  last  year)  ; 
fifth,  a  one-penny  tax  on  dividend  warrants ; 
sixth,  siispension  of  the  sinking  fund.  In  point 
of  principle,  the  great  innovation  of  the  new 
budget  is  the  tax  placed  on  grain  and  flour.  It 
is  so  small  a  tax  that  Sir  Michael  insisted  that 
it  would  not  affect  appreciably  the  retail  price 
of  bread.     But  it  is  a  complete  reversal  of  what 
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has  been  England's  established  policy  ever  since 
the  success  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  supporters  in 
securing  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  Corn  Laws, 
— that  is  to  say,  the  old-tinio  protectionist  taxes 
on  imported  breadstufifs.  There  was  a  general 
impression  that  the  colonial  minister's  hand  was 
in  tliis  innovation.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  is  well 
known,  desires  to  create  a  system  of  taxes  upon 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  other  foreign 
countries  which  can  be  made  the  basis  for  pref- 
erential treatment  of  Canada,  Australia,  and 
other  British  colonies.  Thus,  this  proposed  tax 
\ipon  grain  is  looked  upon  in  many  quarters  as 
a  mere  entering  wedge,  to  be  followed  in  future 
by  still  higher  taxes  upon  grain  and  flour,  and 
by  taxes  upon  meat  and  other  food  products, 
such  taxes,  however,  to  be  remitted  in  favor  of 
the  colonies  in  consideration  of  their  contribut- 
ing in  return  something  for  imperial  defence. 
Canada  already  gives  favored  treatment  to  Brit- 
ish manufactures. 

It  happens  that  the  Irish  situation  is 
Question      t'ausing  no  little  anxiety,  inasmuch  as 

the  Irish  antipathy  to  England  has 
not  been  so  outspoken  for  many  years  as  during 
tlie  past  few  weeks,  and  the  United  Irish  League 
has  been  more  active  than  ever  before.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  announced  belief  of  prominent  mem- 
bers of  that  organization,  last  month,  that  the 
British  Government  was  about  to  declare  its 
purpose  to  suppress  the  league  altogether.  This, 
however,  was  scarcely  credible.  The  Irish 
leaders  have  gone  so  far,  also,  as  to  predict  that 
there  will  be  no  middle  ground  in  Ireland 
between  the  demand  of  full  home  rule  on  the 
one  side,  and   tlie    abandonment  of    the  present 


plan  of  municipal  and  county  self-government  in 
favor  of  a  military  despotism  on  the  coercion 
plan.  The  Irish  position  may  indeed  be  un- 
reasonal)le  in  its  attitude  toward  pending  attempts 
to  improve  the  land  system  and  develop  tiie  re- 
sources of  the  country,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very 
determined  attitude.  When  as  naturally  con- 
servative a  man  as  John  Dillon  is  found  going  as 
far  as  John  Redmond  and  William  O'Brien,  and 
when  all  Irish  factions  and  elements  seem  now 
to  be  in  perfect  accord,  the  Irisii  question  is 
bound  to  obtrude  itself  at  every  juncture  of 
foreign  and  domestic  politics. 

The  late  Cecil  Rhodes  held  to  the 
Home  fhiie     theory  that  the  Irish  question  should 

be  settled  by  giving  Ireland  full  home 
rule,  with  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  wliile  keeping 
Irish  representation  at  Westminster.  He  believed 
that  this  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  parliament  for  Scotland,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  transformation  of  the  parliament  at 
Westminster  into  a  true  imperial  representative 
body,  English  domestic  legislation  being  sepa- 
rately carrietl  on  either  by  the  English  members 
of  the  imperial  parliament  sitting  alone,  or  else 
by  a  second  body  analogous  to  the  Prussian  Diet 
as  distinguislied  from  the  German  Reichstag. 
This  Rhodes  idea  of  the  great  parliament,  of 
course,  contemplated  a  due  and  proportionate 
representation  at  AVestminster  of  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  P"'rom 
certain  points  of  view,  superficial  as  it  seems  to 
us,  such  a  project  of  British  imperial  federation 
would  seem  logical,  consistent,  and  desirable.  But 
on  deeper  thought  it  would  appear  to  involve  the 
most  profound  changes.     Thus  Canada  has  hith- 
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JOHN  DILLON  CHEERED  BY  FELLOW  IRISH  MEMBERS  AS  HE 
LEFT  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  WHEN  SUSPENDED  FOR 
CALLING  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  A  LIAR. 

erto  been  practically  an  independent  country,  its 
connection  with  England  being  slight.  Its  sup- 
ply of  troops  for  England's  war  in  South  Africa 
is  so  contrary  to  the  general  trend  of  its  policy, 
and  so  inconsistent  with  the  previous  theory  of 
its  status,  that  this  action  can  best  be  explained 
as  exceptional  and  impulsive,  rather  than  as  in- 
volving a  complete  change  of  the  Canadian  posi- 
tion. Oanada!s  natural  evolution  is  not  toward 
British  consolidation,  but  toward  either  one  of 
two  positions  :  iirst,  tliat  of  an  independent  re- 
public belonging  to  the  American  system,  and 
enjoying  very  close  economic  relations  to  the 
United  States,  or  else  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
greater  federal  republic  of  North  America. 


A  Difficult 
Problem. 


For  Canada,  federation  with  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  Australia,  and  South  Af- 
rica would  be  an  artificial  arrange- 
ment involving  false  equilibrium.  Australia's 
ultimate  position,  moreover,  is  that  of  independ- 
ence and  leadership  in  the  South  Seas.  Thus 
Irish  home  rule  bears  more  or  less  directly  upon 
so  many  political  problems  of  vast  importance 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  at  any  time  in  the  appre- 
ciable future  to  win  the  support  of  either  one  of 
the  great  English  parties,  and  without  such  sup- 
port it  cannot  possibly  be  realized.  Home  Rule 
is  not  remotely  in  sight  ;  yet  the  reforms  which 
the  local  Irish  parliament  would  accomplish  are 


exceedingly  necessary,  and  tliere  seems  at  present 
no  way  to  obtain  tliose  reforms,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  British  House  of  Lords  would 
block  the  needed  legislation.  Tlie  fundamental 
error  of  the  Irish  nationalists  is  their  failure  to 
see  that  they  should  agree  to  lay  aside  Irish 
questions  altogether  and  unite  with  tlie  English, 
Welsh,  and  Scotch  Liberals  in  a  deternnned 
effort  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  or  at  least 
completely  emancipate  England  from  the  abom- 
ination of  hereditary  rule.  With  the  House  of 
Lords  abolished  or  completely  reformed,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  also  modernized  and  made 
really  representative,  it  would  be  possible  to  press 
such  great  problems  as  the  Irish  land  question 
upon  their  merits. 


Political 
Forecasts 
at  Home. 


Political  affairs  in  the  United  States 
have  in  recent  weeks  given  compara- 
tively small  concern  to  the  people  of 
the  countrv  at  large.  Tliere  have  been  no  groat 
topics  of  agitation.  The  springtime  has  dawned 
iipon  another  season  of  prosperity  and  content- 
ment. Farmers  have  been  preparing  the  soil  for 
planting,  in  the  hope  of  a  record  crop  and  in  the 
assurance  of  good  prices.  A  large  yield  of  corn 
in  1902  would  go  far  toward  sustaining  the  re- 
markable average  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  in  turn  would  as- 
sure continued  manufacturing  activity,  plenty  of 
employment,  and  good  times  for  at  least  another 


Uncle  Sam  : 


CUBA,  THE  BEGINNER. 

'  Now  look  out,  old  man ;  this  is  where  I  let 


go  !  "—From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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A  UEKMAN  IDEA  OF  UNCLE  SAM"s  EMANCIPATION  OK  CUBA.— Vr»m  KUiiidenuUUgch  (Berlin). 
(On  May  20,  the  new  Cuban  administration  assumes  the  reins.) 


year  or  two.  From  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  think  that  business  stability  is  to  be  promoted 
by  a  continuance  of  the  Republican  party  in  con- 
trol of  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  de- 
partment Qf  the  (Joveriimont  at  "Washington,  it 
may  well  be  feared  that  the  conservatism  of  the 
present  Congress  for  the  alleged  benefit  of  the 
business  world  may  liavc  results  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  those  intended.  Unwillingness  to  treat 
Cuba  fairly  and  honorably  has  masqueraded  be- 
hind the  general  tariff  situation  which  it  is  de- 
clared must  not  be  disturbed.  But.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would  not  have  disturbed  the  tariff  situa- 
tion at  all  to  have  promptly  conceded  a  reciprocity 
arrangement  to  Cuba  that  would  have  admitted 
Cuban  sugar  at  one-half  the  Dingley  rates.  A 
tariff  system  that  has  become  too  sacred  to  per- 
mit a  question  like  that  of  Cuban  reciprocity  to 
be  dealt  with  on  its  merits  simply  invites  general 
attack.  The  behavior  of  the  Cubans  themselves 
throughout  this  long  deadlock  at  Washington, 
caused  by  the  stubbornness  and  shortsighted- 
ness of  the  beet- sugar  interest,  has  been  ad- 
mirable in  its  patience  under  circumstances  of 
great  perplexity  and  distress. 

Late  reports  of  the  American  Beet- 
^  Lobb'if"'    Sugar  Company  show  its  business  to 

be  highly  prosperous  ;  and,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  no  one  now  pretends  to  make  a  se- 
rious pretence  that  the  admission  of  Cuban  sugar 
at  a  reduced  rate  would  put  the  beet-sugar  indus- 


try to  any  pecuniary  disadvantage  whatever. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  seen  powerful 
lobbies  dictating  legislation  at  Washington,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  first  time  any  such  lobby 
has  expended  means  and  energy  with  desperate 
tenacity  to  its  own  clear  disadvantage,  and  with 
no  compensating  benefit  that  any  human  being  can 
convincingly  explain.  There  is  only  one  word 
tliat  seems  to  fit  the  situation,  and  that  is  the  word 
fanaticism.  It  has  not  infrequently  happened  in 
history  that  men  have  arrived  hastily  at  mistaken 
conclusions,  and  then  have  leagued  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  assertion  of  their  views  and  the 
victory  of  their  cause,  lashing  themselves  into 
sometliing  like  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  and  deter- 
mination. While  in  this  mood  they  cannot  be 
reached  by  facts  or  by  logic.  Their  sole  answer 
to  all  arguments  is  that  they  have  already  made 
up  their  minds.  Among  the  men  in  Congress 
who  have  been  so  eagerly  championing  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  beet  sugar  are  a  number  whose 
uprightness  and  patriotism  are  as  unquestioned 
as  their  general  intelligence.  They  are  perfectly 
right  in  taking  an  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  American  beet-sugar  industry,  as  indeed  all 
the  rest  of  us  do.  But  they  happen  to  be  totally 
wrong  in  their  idea  of  the  I'elation  of  Cuban 
reciprocity  to  their  pet  project.  They  had  com- 
mitted themselves  witliout  due  consideration  to  a 
false  position,  just  as  many  good  men  have  done 
in  other  causes.  Their  position  has  none  the  less 
been  harmful  to  the  country,  and  especially  detri- 
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mental  to  the  prospects  of  the  Republican  party. 
It  has  also  been  exceedingly  mischievous  to  the 
very  thing  that  it  has  purported  to  defend.  Their 
policy  has  been  suicidal  in  its  stubborn  and  per- 
verse refusal  to  recognize  facts  and  respect  na- 
tional obligation  and  duty. 

Another      Another  instance  of  good  intentions 

Dangerous  ,      ,,  .  i-     i  i 

Mistake  of  wliolly  niisapplied,  and  one  even  more 
Judgment,  jijingerous  to  thc  prospects  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  is  that  of  the  ship  subsidy  meas- 
ure which  was  pending  last  month  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  had  passed  the  Senate 
on  March  17  by  a  vote  of  42  to  31, — all  of  the 
Republicans  voting  for  it  excepting  six,  namely, 
Senators  Allison  and  Dolliver  of  Iowa,  Proctor 
and  Dillingham  of  Vermont,  and  Spooner  and 
Quarles  of  Wisconsin.  A  curious  thing  about 
the  subsidy  measure  is  that  no  important  element 
of  American  public  opinion  whatsoever  has  clearly 
demanded  it  ;  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
in  well-informed  circles  to  find  anybody  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  ;  still  more  difficult  to  find 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  measure,  and  absolutely  impossible  to 
find  a  man  who  could  give  any  intelligent  notion 
of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  bill  would  work. 
Further  than  that,  it  was  easy  to  secure  in  pri- 
vate the  admission  of  gentlemen  at  Washington 
who  were  counted  as  supporters  of  the  bill,  that 
if  three  or  four  individuals  at  the  most  should 
quietly  pass  woiti  along  the  line  that  they  had 


'    THE  SAME  OLD  CROW. 

From  the  Plain-Dealer  (Cleveland). 


decided  not  to  push  the  measure  at  present,  and 
were  willing  to  allow  it  to  lapse  indefinitely,  no- 
body would  have  cared  at  all.  The  decision  of 
these  three  or  four  men  would  have  been  uni- 
versally accepted,  and  the  whole  subject  would 
within  a  week  have  been  dead,  buried,  and  for- 
gotten.    This  may  l>e  astonishing,  but  it  is  true. 

n  ,.,•   o   ..•    Oiir   contention    all    along   has  been 

Public  Senti-     ...  '^ 

ment  Against  tiiat  it  IS  extremely  dangerous  to  enter 
Subsidies.  ^pQIJ  g^  important  a  policy  as  that  of 
the  payment  of  large  cash  subsidies  to  a  particu- 
lar industry  unless  there  is  sonie  clear  and  evi- 
dent demand,  originating  outside  of  Congress, 
and  intelligently  suppoi'ted  by  large  numbers  of 
disinterested  people  living  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  present  situation  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  that  of  fifteen  years  ago.  Our 
American  shipyards  were  then  comparatively  un- 
developed, and  American  capital  was  absorbed  in 
railway  building  and  various  internal  enterprises. 
The  only  kind  of  subsidy  that  would  be  at  all 
permissible  under  the  totally  different  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  limited  grants  for  the  promotion  of  new  lines 
of  steamers  to  ply  between  specified  ports,  carry- 
ing passengers  and  freight  as  well  as  the  mails, 
and  helping  to  develop  American  intercourse 
with  regions  where  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  growth  of  trade  would  soon  amply  support 
such  steamship  lines  without  government  aid. 
Senator  Frye  espoused  the  cause  of  steamship  sub- 
sidies in  a  period  since  which  American  indus- 
trial and  commercial  conditions  have  been  com- 
pletely transformed.  His  continued  support  of 
the  subsidy  policy  is  entirely  patriotic  and  sin- 
cere, but  it  simply  represents  his  traditional  point 
of  view,  from  which  the  country  has  wholly 
grown  away.  Senator  Hanna's  energetic  advo- 
cacy of  the  subject  is  also  doubtless  sincere  and 
patriotic,  but  the  fact  remains  that  great  Ameri- 
can corporations  and  syndicates  can  build  all  the 
ships  they  care  to  build  without  government 
subsidy,  and  can  compete  with  the  shipyai-ds  of 
any  other  country. 

Furthermore,  they  can  operate  steam- 

^Frefht^na  ^^^^P  ^^^^^  ^n  the  high  seas  in  comi^e- 
tition  with  other  countries,  whenever 
they  find  it  expedient.  The  chances  are  that 
some  of  the  largest  foreign  steamship  lines  will 
soon  be  purchased  by  American  interests  and 
brought  into  one  great  combination.  To  be  sure, 
such  ships  could  not  fly  the  American  flag  unless 
Congress  should  change  the  existing  law.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  they  will  serve  the  purposes  of 
American  commerce  neither  better  nor  worse 
whetlier  they  fly   our   flag   or   some   other.      In 
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viow  of  clianfijod  conditions,  it  is  almost  as  ab- 
surd at  llu;  prosont  timo  to  i)ass  a  ship  subsidy 
bill  as  to  pay  boiiust's  to  An)oiicaii  iiiaiiufactiir- 
ers  on  tlio  nuikiiij,'  <jt'  stoel  rails,  'i'lio  Kuropcan 
cotintricis.  witli  their  larger  }K)puhitioiis,  thuir 
seamier  business  opportunities  and  lower  wages, 
liave  been  obliged  to  turn  to  the  hardy,  hazard- 
ous, and  ill-rewarded  business  of  ocean- freight- 
ing. Our  own  people  have  been  more  happily 
situated,  in  that  they  have  been  able  to  occupy 
themselves  with  more  profitable  work  on  terra 
Jirma.  The  Englishmen,  Norwegians,  Italians, 
and  Germans,  wiio  have  been  carrying  so  large 
a  part  of  our  ocean  trafiic,  have  served  us  well  at 
low  rates  of  compensation,  and  there  is  no  pos- 
sible reason  why  we  should  be  fiercely  eager  to 
tax  ourselves  in  order  to  drive  tliem  out  of  busi- 
ness and  to  do  this  freighting  work  ourselves  at 
higher  rates.  In  short,  American  commerce  is 
already  well  served  on  the  svorld's  main  thor- 
oughfares. 

Doubtless  our  navigation  laws  should 
What  to  Do.    be  overhauled,  and  it  is  quite  possible 

that  we  might  advantageously  con- 
sider the  question  of  aiding  somewliat  by  gov- 
ernment appropriations  the  establishment  of  new 
thoroughfares,  particularly  between  North  Amer- 
ica and  South  Ame'rica.  Probably  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  the  American  shipbuilding 
industry  would  be  the  prompt  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  Congress  to  the  effect  that  no  scheme  of 
general  subsidy  ought  to  be  considered  by  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years. 
The  definite  knowledge  that  the  Government 
would  keep  hands  off,  and  would  give  our  shipping 
interests  tlie  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do  on 
their  own  merits,  would  really  satisfy  them  better 
than  any  scheme  of  subsidy  that  could  be  passed 
through  Congress.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which 
the  Democratic  party  is  united  and  intelligent. 
With  its  record  of  shilly-shallying  in  the  matter 
of  the  Cuban  tariff,  and  its  shortcomings  in  some 
other  directions,  the  Republican  majority  in  Con- 
gress would  put  itself  in  a  most  beautiful  position 
for  overwhelming  defeat  in  the  approaching  Con- 
gressional elections  if  it  should  enroll  the  subsidy 
measure  on  the  statute  books. 

Early  in  April  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
TheOieomar-  ^f  39  ^^  31    passed  a  bill,  wliich   had 

ganne  Bill.  q  i,     j  ■  »         1 

been  under  much  discussion,  to  place 
a  small  tax  on  oleomargarine  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts, and  by  various  clauses  to  protect  consumers 
against  fraud,  and  make  it  certain  that  there 
should  be  no  evasion,  on  the  plea  of  interstate 
commerce,  of  existing  State  laws  on  the  subject 
of  artificial  butter.      This  measure  would  seem  to 


have  attracted  attention  rather  out  of  proportion 
to  its  importance, — although  doul»tless  there  are 
good  reasons  lor  it  both, from  the  standpoint  of 
the  dairymen  and  also  from  that  of  the  consumer, 
'i'he  House  of  liepresentatives  had  passed  a 
measure  dillering  in  many  of  its  details,  but 
designed  to  accomplish  the  .same  general  (objects. 
The  two  l)ills  will,  without  much  difliculty,  be 
harmonized  by  conference  committees. 

The  subject  of  the  Chinese  exclusion, 
^Vxliuision^^  '"  '''^^'  manner,   was  up  for  vigorous 

debate  in  both  houses  last  month,  and 
much    difference    of  opinion    was    shown, — not, 
however,  as  to  essential  principles,  but  merely  as 
to  matters  of  detail.      It  is  true  that  individuals 
here  and  there,  a  few  in  Congre.ss  and  others  in 
pwvate  life  (chiefly  in  New  Englaiul),  have  been 
arguing  with  force  and,  in  some  cases,  with  no 
small  degree  of  ability  and  knowledge,  against  the 
wliole  policy  of  excepting  Mongolians  from  the 
hospitality  of  our  country,  but  behind  these  in- 
dividual expressions  there  is  no  body  of  puV)lic 
opinion.      The   fundamental   policy   was  adopted 
many  years  ago,  and  it  is  firmly  fixed.      To  state 
this  obvious  fact  is  not  to  express  either  api)roval 
or  disapproval.      It  would  be  almost  as  difficult 
to  persuade  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
open  the  doors  wide  to  Chinese  immigration  as  to 
restore  African  slavery,  and  the  reasons  would 
not  be  greatly  different  in  the  two  cases.    Chinese 
labor  offers  a  kind   of  competition  which  white 
labor  cannot  i)0.ssibly  meet,  and  it  disturbs  social 
and  economic  conditions.      Such,  at  least,  is  the 
argument  of  the  labor  unions  and  of  the  Pacific 
coast  press.     Tliere  ought  to  be  no  more  objec 
tion,   liowever,   to  the  presence   of  Chinese  tra- 
velers, students,  and  merchants  of  a  superior  class 
in  this  country  than  to  aliens  of  any  other  race. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  we  should   need   to 
put  such  exclusion  acts  upon  our  statute  books. 
They  do  not  necessarily  involve  any  spirit  of  ill- 
feeling  toward  China,  but  their  enforcement  gives 
rise  to  many  disagreeable  incidents. 

^^  The  migratory  Chinese  come  largely 

Legislation  fioui  British  Hongkoiig  and  other 
IS  Needed,  pj^ees  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Chinese  Government  ;  otherwise  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  suspend  or  abolish  the  exclusion  acts  on 
a  diplomatic  understanding  that  the  Peking  au- 
thorities would  see  that  no  considerable  number 
of  Chinese  laborers  should  trouble  tlie  Pacific 
coast.  With  Japan  the  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  Japanese  Government  can  control 
emigration  so  effectively  as  to  be  able  to  give  in- 
formal but  ample  assurances  to  our  Government 
tliat  we  will  not  be  overrun  by  Japanese  coolies. 
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It  would  give  serious  oflfenee  to  Japan  if  tlie 
exclusion  act  were  made  to  include  Japanese  as 
well  as  Chinese,  and  it  is  to  be  hopeil  that 
Congress  will  api)reciate  the  feelings  of  our 
Japanese  friends  in  this  regard.  Continued  good 
relations  with  the  Chinese  (Jovernnient,  mean- 
while, are  to  be  desired,  and  the  greatest  care 
siiould  be  taken  that  in  renewing  the  exclusion 
act,  which  is  about  to  expire,  there  should  be  no 
alterations  or  amendments  which  would  in  any 
manner  violate  existing  treaty  obligations.  Sucli 
prominent  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  Senators  Cullom  and  Lodge  have 
totally  difTered  as  to  the  relation  of  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  pending  Senate  bill  to  the  terms  of 
our  existing  treaty  with  China.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  anti-Chinese  sentiment  has  been  thoroughly 
well  organized,  and  that  the  labor  unions,  and  the 
people  of  the  far  West  in  general,  would  punish 
either  of  the  great  parties  wliich  should  seem  to 
lack  zeal  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Hoar's  was  the  only 
vote  against  the  Senate  bill  when  it  was  passed 
on  April  16. 

•'Pressure"  Apropos  of  tliis    Organized   pi-essure 

and  the        ^      \  ^  '■     . 

Lawmaking  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress  in  the 
Process.  matter  of  the  continued  exclusion  of 
Chinese  labor,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  sys- 
tematic organization  and  effort  from  outside  has 
been  accountable  for  the  prominence  of  more 
than  one  topic  at  Washington  during  tlie  present 
session.  The  oleomargarine  bill,  for  instance, 
in  which  the  average  Congressman  has  seemed 
to  show  such  a  surprising  amount  of  eager  inter- 
est, would  have  fallen  quite  flat, — or,  at  least, 
iiad  very  languid  consideration, — but  for  the 
systematic  organization  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  who  were  able  to  bring  pressure  on 
their  Congressman  from  his  own  district.  It  is 
said  that  the  whole  business  was  worked  up  by 
one  or  two  energetic  men  with  a  talent  for  such 
methods.  The  best  instance,  however,  is  that  of 
the  beet- sugar  fight.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  to  suppose  that  the  persistent 
effort  to  prevent  any  relief  at  all  to  Cuba  had  its 
origin  in  Congress,  and  rested  upon  independent 
convictions  and  unbiased  judgment.  The  fact  is 
that, — as  we  have  more  than  once  stated  before, 
— the  "hold  up"  of  all  plans  foi-  an  adequate 
relief  of  Cuban  industry  has  been  wholly  due  to 
the  extremely  powerful  pressure  exerted  by  a 
combination  of  outside  interests,  largely  agricul- 
tural, made  two  or  three  years  ago  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  season's  fight.  These  organizations 
to  influence  legislation,  though  represented  some- 
times at  Washington  by  agents  or  delegations 
spoken  of 'as  "lobbies,"  do  not  resort  to  the 
kind  of  lobbying  which  has  given   that  word  its 


disagreeable  implication.  They  have  a  perfect 
right  to  get  their  views  before  Congress  as  ef- 
fectively as  possible. 

.  ,  „.„      There  are  sometimes  measures  which 

As  to  Differ-  ,        •   ,      ,     . 

ent  Kinds  of  are  Charged  with  being  promoted  by 
Lobbies.  improper  lobby  action  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  are  not  in  the  least  so  influenced.  The 
pending  ship  subsidy  proposal,  in  our  judgment, 
is  a  measure  of  this  sort.  We  do  not  believe 
tliat  its  consideration  is  at  all  embarrassed  by 
any  extraneous  pressure  or  influence.  The  most 
ridiculous  instance  of  an  alleged  lobby  of  the 
imi)roper  sort  was  brought  to  light  through  an 
inquiry  at  Washington  last  month.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Tennessee,  leader  of  the  Democratic 
minority  in  the  House,  arose  in  his  place  in  Con- 
gress to  say  that  he  had  been  informed  of  a 
secret  report  to  the  government  of  Denmark 
setting  forth  the  means  by  which  certain  Danish 
agents,  in  conjunction  with  xVmerican  lobbyists, 
brought  influence  to  bear  upon  members  of  Con- 
gress in  order  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  Danish 
Islands  to  the  United  States.  The  truth  was 
that  one  or  two  highly  irresponsible  Danish  per- 
sonages appeared  in  this  country,  claiming  in 
stage  whispers  that  they  were  authorized  to 
undertake  the  sale  of  the  Danish  Islands  to  the 
American  Government,  and  were  to  receive  a 
commission  of  perhaps  |500,000.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  they  came  into  some  sort  of  relation 
with  a  few  individuals  of  their  own  irresponsible 
type  in  this  country,  none  of  whom  had  the 
slightest  influence  with  Congress  or  the  press. 
There  was  not  a  single  member  of  Congress  and 
not  a  single  newspaper  in  the  country  that  re- 
ceived a  dollar,  or  any  other  form  of  considera- 
tion, for  advocating  the  purchase  of  the  Danish 
Islands.  The  subject  had  been  before  the  coun- 
try at  intervals  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
it  had  come  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
people  of  influence,— in  Congress,  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  press, — that  whenever  Denmark 
was  ready  to  sell  the  islands  it  would  be  better 
for  us  to  buy  them  than  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  seeming  unwilling  to  have  some  other 
naval  power  seek  their  acquisition.  The  foreign 
and  domestic  adventurers,  therefore,  who  ex- 
changed confidences  in  the  back  rooms  of  beer 
saloons,  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  sale  of 
the  islands  than  the  fly  on  the  horse's  back  has 
to  do  with  pulling  the  cart.  We  should  like  to 
be  able  to  say  that  we  thought  the  interoceanic 
canal  question  as  free  from  the  harmful  intrusion 
of  lobbying  interests.  Thus  there  are  lobbies  and 
lobbies  ;  some  of  them  legitimate  and  powerful  ; 
some  of  them  mythical,  or  else  insignificant,  and 
some  of  them  mysterious  and  baneful 
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IIo\v»'V«'r  linnlv  llio  catos  of  our  Tii- 

The  Rising  "  i        i       i       i 

Tide  of  cilic  ports  may  be  .ocKt-d  against  un- 
immigration.  ,](.sirnbIo  immigrants  from  Asia,  tliert! 
is  no  immoiHate  prospect  of  measures  to  check 
the  incoming  at  tlie  Atlantic  ports  of  tin*  great 
stream  of  immigration  from  Europe,  the  character 
of  wliicii  iloes  not  ten-l  lo  grow  moic  tiesiraltie 
from  year  to  year.  The  arrivals  at  Ellis  Island, 
our  immigrant  station  in  New  York  liarhor.  have 
been  very  heavy  indeed  this  spring,  and  l!ie  pi-es- 
ent  year  promises  to  bring  a  greater  number  of 
recruits  to  our  shores  than  we  have  received  in 
anv  one  season  for  ten  years.  The  {)roportion  ot' 
immigrants  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe 
is  constantly  increasing.  The  Italians  are  much 
the  largest  single  element  in  our  recent  immigni- 
tion.  and  ne.xt  to  them  come  the  people  of  various 
races  inhabiting  the  Austro-Hungarian  enn)ire. 
while  the  third  largest  contingent  comes  from  the 
dominions  of  Russia,  most  of  these,  liowever, 
being  Poles  and  Russian  Jews.  We  liave  Ijeen 
getting  as  many  Greeks  during  the  last  year  or 
two  as  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  For  that 
matter,  the  Syrians  and  Armenians  who  come  to 
this  country  are  decidedly  more  numerous  than 
the  Englishmen.  The  Germans  and  the  Irish 
continue  to  come  in  substantial  numbers,  but  in 
nothing  like  sucli  a  volume  as  in  former  years. 
The  Scandinavians,  also,  continue  to  send  a  good 
number  of  people  each  yeai-. 

It  is  noted  at  Ellis  Island  that  tiie 
'"New^vote""''  ^^^''Tage  percentage  of  illiteracy  among 

immigrants  is  increasing.  Last  year 
nearlv  28  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  above  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  were  classed  as  illiterates. 
We  shall  doubtless  this  year  receive  more  than 
.")00,G00  immigrants  from  foreign  countries. 
These  people  enter  at  once  into  our  industrial 
and  economic  system,  and  in  the  far  too  short 
period  of  five  years  the  immigrants  of  1902  will 
liave  given  us  probal)ly  150,000  new  voters,  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  L'harles  F'rancis 
Adams  or  a  (rrover  Cleveland.  The  proportion 
of  men,  it  should  be  remembered,  among  our  im- 
migrants is  very  high.  For  the  past  two  years 
at  the  port  of  New  York  the  male  immigrants 
have  been  twice  as  numerous  as  the  female. 
Thus,  it  is  conservative  to  estimate  that  every 
500,000  fresh  arrivals  will  soon  furnish  us  with 
150,000  voters.  The  origin  of  these  people,  their 
trades  and  callinfjs.  their  distribution  throughout 
the  country, — all  these  and  other  data  are  of  the 
deepest  importance.  The  native  American  stock 
is  not  very  prolific,  and  a  large  part  of  our  gen- 
eral increase  of  population  is  due  to  the  recent 
newcomers  from  foreign  countries  and  their 
larger  average  number  of  children.     And  this 


iiH'Hiis,  unph'a.sant  to  many  jteople  as  the  fact 
may  \>(\  that  we  are  rapidly  undergoing  a  radical 
<'iiange  in  the  racial  character  of  the  American 
people.  The  pot»Micv  oi  our  institutions  and  tra- 
ditions is  so  great  that  hitherto  we  have  managed 
to  .\mericaniz<;  the  newcomers  with  justonishing 
ease, — a  thing  without  paralh'l  in  all  history.  Tin- 
English  language  will  certainly  hold  its  own. — 
if  for  no  other  reason,  ])ecause  our  n'cruits  brinj; 
too  great  a  variety  of  languages  with  them  to 
inaki*  the  permanent  retention  of  any  of  them 
possilile.     Hut  the  stock  is  changing. 

President    Roo.sevelt   has    felt    keenly 
«?<>,( //.mi/gra- ,1,.,,   the  administration  of  the  Immi- 

tion  OJjiviaU. 

gration  Hureau  is  a  matter  of  no  slight 
importance,  lie  found  when  he  came  into  au- 
thority that  there  was  serious  discord  between 
tiie  office  of  the  Immigration  Cominissioner-tien- 
<'ral  at  Washington  and  that  of  tiie  commissioner 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly, 
formerly  head  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  had  for 
some  years  held  the  Washington  office,  an<l  Mr. 
Thomas  Fitchie  was  in  authority  at  Ellis  Island. 
Presitlent  Roosevelt  adopted  tlie  view  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  service  retpiired  an  entire  re- 
organization, and  he  was  particularly  anxious  to 
obtain,  quite  irrespective  of  politics,  a  highly 
competent  commissioner  at  Ellis  Island,  and  for 
this  office  he  nominated  last  month  Mr.  William 
Williams,  a  young  New  York  lawyer  of  excel- 
lent standing  and  more  than  usual  attainments. 
.\t  the  head  of  the  Washington  office,  as  Com- 
missioner-General,   the    President    named    Mr. 


MR.   FRANK   P.  SARGENT. 

(.Successor  to  Mr.  Terence  V.  Powderly  as  Immigration  Com- 
missioner-General in  Wasliington.) 
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Frank  P.  Saigeiit,  well  known  lor  many  years 
past  as  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
KiienuMi.  We  liave  not  heard  much  this  winter 
of  Senator  Lodge's  hill  for  the  restriction  of  im- 
migVation  under  educational  and  property  tests, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  measure  could  at 
present  be  passed  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
there  should  be  any  objection  to  increasing  the 
probationary  period  for  citizenship  from  five 
years  to  ten.  Our  earlier  immigration  of  Lish- 
men,  Scotchmen,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians 
was  of  a  far  higher  grade  of  intelligence  and 
political  capacity  than  the  South  Italian,  Slovak, 
and  Polish  crowds  who  now  land  from  week  to 
week.  The  naturalization  laws  should  be  thor- 
oughly overhauled. 

„    .  ^Another  subject  that   has   I'iven  the 

Mr.  Evans  and  ,,        .  ,  ''  ,        '^  , 

the  Pension  President  some  concern  has  been  that 
Office.  q£  j.jjg  administration  of  the  Pension 
Bureau.  The  Hon.  Henry  Clay  Evans,  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  attacks  of  professional  pension  claim- 
agents,  has  filled  the  office  with  the  higliest  ef- 
ficiency, and  with  as  much  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  as  any  one  of 
his  predecessors.  But  Mr.  Evans  has  had  no 
easy  task,  and  for  a  year  or  two  he  has  wished  to 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  his  great  office, 
whicli  has  charge  of  annual  disbursements  equal 
to  the  total  revenue  of  any  country  except  a  few 
great  powers.  Nearly  forty  years  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  we  have  practically  a  million 
pensioners  on  the  rolls,  having  doubled  the  num- 
ber since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1890.  In 
round  figures  we  have  three-quarters  of  a  million 
of  invalid  veterans  on  the  rolls  and  one-quarter 
of  a  million  .widows  and  other  dependents.  For 
a  number  of  years  past  the  disbursements  on  ac- 
count of  pensions  have  been  about  $140,000,000 
a  year.  In  accepting  Mr.  Evans'  resignation  last 
month,  President  Roosevelt  made  it  plain  that  he, 
like  President  McKinley.  valued  very  highly  the 
commissioner's  faithful  and  courageous  devotion 
to  the  work  of  his  office,  and  that  he  pi'oposed  to 
nominate  him  for  a  position  thai  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  promotion.  It  was  under- 
stood that  this  meant  a  foreign  post  in  connec- 
tion with  a  prospective  rearrangement  of  our 
representation  abroad. 


The  New 
Appointee. 


Meanwhile,  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Evans'  successor  at  the  Pension 
Office  would  be  Mr.  Eugene  F.  Ware, 
of  Topeka,  Kan.  Mr.  Ware  is  a  member  of  the 
well-known  law  firm  of  Gleed,  Ware  &  Gleed, 
and  is  a  writer  of  much  force  and  vei'satility, 
whose  verses,  under  the  pen-name  "Ironquill," 
of  Kansas,  have  been  widely  read,  and  who  also 


deserves  to  rank  well  among  American  humor- 
ists. Mr.  Ware,  who  was  not  of  age  wlien  the 
war  broke  out,  enlisted  at  once,  and  served 
valiantly  as  a  captain  of  cavalry  ;  and  he  subse- 
quently saw  some  Lidian  campaigning.  He  is  a 
man  of  affairs,  and  in  every  way  highly  qualified 


MR.  EUGENE  F.  WARE,   OF  KANSAS. 

(Who  will  succeed  Hon.  Henry  Clay  Evans  as  Pension 
Commissioner.) 

to  serve  the  country  in  an  office  of  such  impor- 
tance as  the  one  for  which  the  President  has  sin- 
gled him  out.  Far  from  being  a  candidate  for 
the  appointment,  the  proposition  came  to  him  as 
a  complete  surprise.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
Kansas  politicians  as  highly  meritorious,  but  not 
promoted  by  them. 

Another  interesting  public  appoint- 
Service  ineiit  is  that  of  James  R.  Garfield,  of 
Commission,  (jjeveland,  Ohio,  as  a  Civil  Service 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Garfield  is  the  second  son 
of  President  Garfield,  has  for  some  years  been  a 
successful  lawyer  in  partnership  with  his  older 
brother,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  stand  in  the 
politics  of  his  city  and  State  as  an  advocate  of 
reform  methods.  Messrs.  Procter  of  Kentucky, 
Foulke  of  Indiana,  and  Garfield  of  Ohio  make 
up  a  Civil  Service  Board  of  brilliancy  and  pres- 
tige, and  one  quite  in  keeping  with  President 
Roosevelt's  well-known  point  of  view.  It  was 
natural  enough  that  he  should  recognize  the  dig- 
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Mr.  Williiim  Dudley  Koulke.  Mr.  .laints  K.  (iarlicld.  Mr.  Joliii  K.  I'rocU-r. 
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iiitv  of  a  board  upon  wliicli  he  himself  served 
for  a  number  of  years,  by  filling  it  with  as  good 
men  as  he  could  find.  The  merit  system  is  now 
better  established  than  ever  before  in  our  liis- 
tory.  No  high  otlicial  would  venture  to  ilisre- 
gard  it  flagrantly. 


Preparing 


Both  political   parties  are  beginning 
for  the  Fall   to  think  of  the    Congressional   elec- 
Euctions.     ^iQj^g  tQ  jjg  jjgl^l  j^  November.      The 

Republicans  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  asked  their  colleague,  Mr.  Babcock,  of  Wis- 
consin, to  continue  as  chairman  of  their  elec- 
tioneering committee.  The  Democrats  have 
selected  as  their  chairman  Mr.  James  M.  Griggs, 
of  Georgia.  "While  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Griggs  is  said  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  Bryan 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  it  does  not  follow 
that  his  choice  is  of  a  factional  nature.  The 
Southern  Democrats  are  attempting  to  bring 
about  Democratic  harmony,  antl  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  so-called  conservative  and  radical 
wings  of  the  Northern  Democracy.  The  princi- 
pal rallying  ground  upon  which  Cleveland  and 
Bryan  Democrats  can  unite  is  in  attack  upon  the 
Republican  policy  of  ex})ansion  and  the  practical 
conduct  of  Philippine  affairs.  If  the  ship  sub- 
sidy bill  should  be  persisted  in,  the  Democrats 
would  find  it  easy  to  come  together  in  a  strong 
protest  against  that  measure  ;  while  Republican 
mistreatment  of  Cuba,  and  unwillingness  to  re- 
vise obsolete  tariff  schedules,  would  furnish  other 
points  upon  whicli  all  Democrats  could  unite 
against  the  pai'ty  in  power.  Tlie  strongest  argu- 
ment that  the  Republicans' can  urge  for  continu- 
ance in  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country,  with 
work  for  everybody,  good  wages  for  labor,  and 


gooil  prices  for  farm  products.  If  tlio  Republi- 
cans had  shown  statesmanship  enough  to  repudi- 
ate or  indefinitely  postpone  such  ill-advised 
schemes  as  that  of  ship  subsidy,  hail  worked  out 
a  broad,  buhl  scheme  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba 
and  pushed  it  to  a  quick  conclusion,  and  had 
definitely  announced  an  early  revision  of  some  of 
the  tariff"  schedules  on  purely  non-partisan,  busi- 
ness lines,  its  position  would  be  impregnable 
before  the  country  ;  for  President  Roosevelt's 
administration  has  the  popular  confidence  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  interoceanic  canal  ques- 
tion is-  not  a  partisan  one  at  all,  although  it  is  to 
be  surmised  that  the  Democrats  could  make  some 
capital  on  the  plea  that  the  Republicans  had 
managed  it  badly. 

It  is  persistently  reported  from  Ne- 
PerSities.  ^'"^ska  that  Mr.  "Bryan  may  take  the 

Democratic  nomination  for  the  gover- 
norsiiip  of  that  State.  It  is  expected  that  Gov- 
ernor Odell  will  be  renominated  by  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  the  various 
attempts. to  harmonize  the  Democratic  factions  in 
that  State  have  not  yet  been  entirely  successful. 
Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  the  new  leader  of  Tammany, 
seems  to  be  steadily  growing  in  influence  and  au- 
thority as  an  important  man  in  general  Democratic 
councils.  Ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill  is  incessantly 
active  in  the  Democratic  politics  of  New  York, 
using  methods  which  combine  frankness  and  mys- 
tery in  a  manner  to  baffle  even  the  most  e.xperi- 
enced.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  has 
been  rejected  by  his  Democratic  fellow  citizens 
as  a  candidate  for  another  term.  Mayor  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a  growing  figure 
on  the  Democratic  horizon. 
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,     .  ,  ,.       The  riiiliiipine  (luestion   had  proini- 

Legislation  , '  '     ,  .     '  ,   .        ,    *^ 

for  the  nonce  at  W  asliin;j:ton  and  in  the  news- 
Phiiippines.  papos  last  nionlli  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Among  other  tilings  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  llonse  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
civil  government  in  the  archipelago,  and  its  trans- 
mission, with  an  interesting  report,  to  the  House 
on  April  10.  The  bill  follows  the  advice  of  Gov- 
ernor Taft,  and  the  expert  plan  presented  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  C'oiiant  for  the  establishment  of  a  gold 
currency  in  the  Philippines  to  steady  the  monetary 
system  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  cus- 
tomary money  of  the  people.  In  general,  the 
bill  provides  a  complete  system  of  civil  govern- 
ment, to  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  war  is  at  an 
end.  It  provitles  for  a  popularly  elected  Phil- 
ippine legislative  assembly,  with  the  existing 
Philippines  Commission  as  an  upper  house.  In 
most  regards  the  bill  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  shaped  by  the  Senate  committee.  The 
important  exceptions  are  the  different  provisions 
for  dealing  with  the  money  question,  and  the 
morie  extensive  participation  in  the  central  gov- 
ernment of  the  islands  provided  by  the  House 
measure.  The  Chinese  exclusion  bill,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  April  IG,  extended  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, as  well  as  to  all  our  other  island  posses- 
sions, exactly  the  same  policy  as  that  for  the 
United  States  proper.  Some  rather  serious  con- 
siderations are  involved  in  this  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese  from  the  Philippines,  where  they  have 
become  a  very  important  and  influential  element 
of  the  population,  particularly  at  Manila.  ^  It  is 
reported  that  Arclibisliop  Sbarretti,  the  papal 
commissioner  to  the  Philippines,  has  succeeded 
in  persuading  President  Roosevelt  to  have  the 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  friars'  lands 
conducted  at  Rome.  Governor  Taft,  as  now  ar- 
ranged, will  go  there  for  that  purpose  when  on 
liis  return  journey  to  Manila ;  and  this,  it  is  to  be 
further  noted,  is  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  sent  a  representative  to 
the  Vatican  in  an  official  capacity. 

Ill  so  far  as  the  opposition  to  the 
^theAfm"/    United  States  in  the  Philippines  takes 

a  form  in  any  manner  resembling  or- 
ganized military  action,  it  is  now  practically  at 
at  an  end.  On  April  16,  General  Malvar,  who 
posed  as  Aguinaldo's  successor,  surrendered  to 
General  Bell.  No  other  of  the  better-known 
leaders  of  the  Filipinos  now  remain  at  large  in 
hostility  to  our  Government.  Doubtless  there  is 
much  dis.satisfaction  in  various  parts  of  the  islands, 
and  a  tendency  toward  guerrilla  fighting  and 
miscellaneous  brigandage  that  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  suppress.  When  war  degenerates  to  this 
final  stage  its  incidents  are  bound  to  become  ex- 


tremely unpleasant.  The  treachery  of  Filipinos 
openly  or  secretly  hostile  to  tiie  United  States 
has  resulted  in  the  torture  and  death  of  hundreds 
of  friendly  Filipinos  who  liave  accepted  tiie  ex- 
isting situation  and  taken  local  office  under  the 
.American  authoiity.  Such  atrocities  on  one  side 
do  not  justify  irregularity  on  the  other  side,  and, 
all  things  considered,  it  will  be  shown  in  the  end 
that  the  American  army  has  conducted  itself  in 
the  Philippines  with  remarkable  patience  and  for- 
bearance ;  but  painful  exceptions  of  a  serious 
kind  were  brought  to  light  last  month  as  a  result 
of  the  inquiry  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
I'hilippines  had  been  conducting  for  several 
weeks.  President  Roosevelt,  on  April  1.5,  in- 
structed Secretary  Root  to  make  the  most  search- 
ing investigation,  and  General  Chaffee  accord- 
ingly received  specific  orders  to  that  effect  by 
cable.  It  is  necessary  and  right  that  the  Ameri- 
can army  should  be  held  to  strict  discipline,  and 
that  it  should  not  depart  in  any  particulars  from 
the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.'  Nevertheless, 
from  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  army  as  a  whole 
has  been  better  than  that  of  any  other  troops  in 
the  history  of  the  world  under  circumstances  in 
any  manner  coinparable  to  those  that  our  men 
have  had  to  contend  with. 

n        ,  ,i-,     There    appeared    last    month    corre- 

General  Miles  i  i  /-,  i   -«i-i  i 

and  the  Ad-  spoiidence  between  General  Miles  and 
ministration.  ,j,g  Secretary  of  War  touching  a  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  general  to  be  sent  to  the 
Philippines,  with  extraordinary  authority  to  take 
measures,  quite  at  his  own  discretion,  which 
would  virtually  have  superseded  both  the  civil 
and  the  military  authorities  now  there,  in  order  to 
try  by  methods  of  his  own  to  bring  about  pacifica- 
tion. General  Miles'  proposals  were  not  looked 
upon  with  any  favor  at  all  by  Secretary  Root, 
and  President  Roosevelt  gave  the  Secretary's  posi- 
tion his  unqualified  endorsement.  Tlie  situation 
has  been  an  unfortunate  one,  because  this  par- 
ticular incident  has  only  served  afresh  to  illus- 
tiate  a  long-standing  lack  of  harmonious  coopera- 
tion  between  the  War  Department  and  the  general 
designated  as  chief  commander  of  the  array. 
General  Miles  has  in  every  way  opposed  the  Ad- 
ministration's pending  plan  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  general  army  staff  at  Washington. 
The  fact  is,  that  under  our  system  in  ordinary 
times  the  army  is  to"  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
the  executive  department,  and  it  can  have  only 
one  administrative  head, — namely,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  acting  through  the  Secretary 
of  War.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  advan- 
tage in  having  a  semi-independent  military  head 
of  the  army. 
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PRESIDENT  HOOSEVELT  UELIVEltINU   HIS  EXPOSITION  ADDRESS  AT  CHARLESTON. 


President    Roosevelt's   long-expected 

It^ChartiVon.  ^''P  ^^  Charleston  to  visit  the  Expo- 
sition was  accomplished  "last  month 
with  no  incidents  that  were  not  agreeable.  The 
President  was  received  with  every  courtesy  due 
to  his  official  position,  and  every  possible  mark 
of  personal  kindness  and  hospitality.  Governor 
McSweeney,  of  South  Carolina,  was  aided  by 
Governor  A ycock,  of  North  Carolina,  in  welcom- 
ing the  Piesident.  Ex  -  Governor  Hugh  .S. 
Thompson  participated  with  President  Roosevelt 
in  the  ceremony  of  presenting  a  sword  to  Major 
Micah  Jenkins,  of  the  •'  Rougli  Rider"  regiment. 
President  Roosevelt's  formal  exposition  speech 
was  in  characteristic  vein,  and  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  ])eople  of  the  South.  Its  allusions 
to  the  Civil  "War  were  at  once  frank  and  tactful. 
It  praised  the  part  the  South  bore  in  the  late 
Spanish  "War.  particularly  commended  Gen.  Luke 
Wright's  work  as  the  present  Acting  Govei'nor- 
General  of  the  Philippines,  made  an  admirable 
statement  of  our  relations  and  our  duty  toward 
Cuba,  and  took  advantage  of  a  dignified  public 
occasion  to  say  a  word  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
upon  the  problems  arising  out  of  our  industrial 
prosperity  and  out  of  the  tendencies  toward  com- 
binations of  capital  and  labor. 


The  Franchise 
in  Virginia, 


The  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven- 


tion,   which    began    its   work   nearly 
a    year    ago,    completed    it   early   in 
April,  and  adjourned  to  convene  again  on  May  22, 


for  the  purpose  either  of  proclaiming  the  new- 
organic  law  or  else  of  submitting  it  to  popular 
vote.  Its  chief  problem  was  solved  on  April  4 
by  its  adoption  of  an  article  dealing  with  the 
suffrage  question.  The  Virginia  plan  adopts  a 
princii)le  that  several  other  States  liave  put  into 
force,  known  as  the  "  understanding  clause,"  as  a 
temporary  expedient  for  a  short  period, — that  is 
to  say,  until  January  1,  1004,  local  registrars  may 
put  on  a  permanent  roll  of  voters  all  applicants 
otherwise  qualified  who  are  able  either  to  read  or 
to  give  a  "reasonable"  explanation  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  new  constitution  when  read  to  them  ; 
this  in  addition  to  taxpayers  and  to  old  soldiers 
or  their  sons.  That  the  general  purpose  of  this 
clause  is  to  give  an  opportunity  for  enrollment  to 
white  voters,  while  excluding  illiterate  negroes. 
is  not  denied  by  any  one.  Yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low, as  many  people  assert,  that  there  is  anything 
radically  unfair  in  this  plan.  Generally  speaking, 
the  illiterate  white  man  possesses  greater  political 
capacity  than  the  illiterate  negi'o.  The  important 
part  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  not  the  tem- 
porary but  the  permanent  method  that  it  intro- 
duces. The  permanent  ])lan  in  ^'irginia  is  to  be 
a  yearly  poll  tax  of  ^l..')0,  besides  which  each 
applicant  for  registration  must  be  able  to  write 
his  application  clearly  and  without  assistance  in 
the  presence  of  the  registrar.  Quite  regardless 
of  any  favoritism  that  may  be  shown  to  the  white 
voters,  the  Southern  franchise  laws  render  an 
excellent  service  to  the  negro  race  vvhen  they  re- 
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quire  from  the  ne^ji-o  voters  oitlier  etliicational  or 
property  qualification,  or  both.  Tlie  ballot  is  of 
no  value  whatever  to  the  negro  who  is  not  fit  to 
exercise  it.  'J'he  existence  of  reasonable  qualifi- 
cations as  to  literacy  and  property  furnish  excel- 
lent incentives  to  piogress,  valuable  on  all  ac- 
counts and  harmful  on  none.  The  best  and  wisest 
friends  of  the  negro  race  are  not  worrying  tliem- 
selves  at  all  about  new  Southern  franchise  laws. 
No  Southern  State  has  made  provisions  which 
exclude  the  negro  of  intelligence  and  property. 
The  Yii-ginia  constitution  pi'ovides  for  an  im- 
proved-educational system  and  advanced  methods 
of  control  over  railroads  and  other  corporations. 

Some  nninicipal  elections  last  month 
""noUs"'    f^t't^'^^i"  illustrated   the  rapid  growth 

in  this  country  of  the  hal)it  of  inde- 
pendent non-partisan  action  in  local  matters.  In 
Chicago  a  great  majority  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates for  the  municipal  council  were  men  whose 
character  and  records  had  been  approved  by  the 
\'oters'  Municipal  League.  Several  questions  of 
municipal  policy  had  been  submitted  to  the  people 
for  a  direct  expression  of  opinion  with  interesting 
results.  For  example,  on  the  question  of  the 
municipal  ownership  of  street  railways  there  were 
1*25,594  affirmative  votes  and  only  25,987  against 
the  proposal.  The  majoiity  in  favor  of  the  munic- 
ipal ownership  of  lighting  plants  was  still  larger. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  municipal  finances  of 
Cliicago  are  in  such  disadvantageous  sliape  as  to 
make  it  practically  impossible  to  enter  upon  new 
projects.  This  vote  makes  it  necessary,  however, 
to  consider  public  opinion  to  such  an  extent  in 
tlie  making  of  agreements  with  street  railroad 
companies  Tor  extended  franchises  as  to  insert 
clauses  reserving  the  right  of  the  municipality  to 
buy  at  any  time  on  fair  terms.  In  Ohio  the  sup- 
porters of  Mayor  Johnson  were  relatively  success- 
ful in  the  election  of  school  officers  and  members 
of  the  city  council.  In  the  city  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  the  labor  unions  combined  with  the  Demo- 
crats to  run  as  mayor  the  president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  formerly  head  of  the  Hart- 
ford Central  Labor  Union,  Ignatius  A.  Sullivan 
by  name.  Mr.  Sullivan's  trade-unionism  began 
with  his  activity  as  a  member  of  the  Retail  Clerks' 
Union  a  few  years  ago.  It  will  be  remembered 
lliat  two  other  large  Connecticut  towns,  Bridge- 
port and  Ansonia,  have  exponents  of  organized 
labor  as  mayors.  In  St.  Louis  the  grand  jury 
has  been  investigating  bribery  and  corruption  in 
the  municipal  assembly,  and  has  made  most 
shocking  declarations  as  to  the  prevalence  of  ha- 
bitual bribery  and  corruption  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  granting  of  franchises.  On  April  1,  Mayor 
Rose  was  reelected  in  Milwaukee  bv  the  Dem.ocrats. 


It  would  have  been  highly  absurd  to 
'"  *c/it/'"*  suppose  that  Mayor  Low's  adminis- 
tration could  have  taken  the  situation 
in  New  York  in  liand  without  encountering 
many  difficulties  and  giving  occasion  for  constant 
newspaper  discussion  of  pending  problems.  The 
fact  is,  that  new  life  and  energy  liave  been  infused 
into  every  i)art  of  the  vast  municipal  organiza- 
tion. Existing  laws  were  found  to  protect  the 
supernumerary  Tammany  office-holders  so  care- 
fully that  it  has  been  hard  to  reduce  the  list  of 
public  servants  to  a  basis  of  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. Hardest  of  all  has  been  the  task  of  en- 
deavoring to  reform  a  criminally  vicious  police 
organization.  This  task  has  not  been  made  any 
easier  by  the  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to 
associate  too  closely  the  question  of  absolute  en- 
forcement of  the  Sunday  liquor  closing  law  with 
the  more  serious  question  of  the  blackmail  of 
the  saloon-keepers  by  the  police  officers.  It  is 
well  to  be  able  to  see  the  main, trend  of  things, 
and  to  discriminate  between  essential  and  non- 
essential points  of  criticism.  Those  who  see 
tilings  as  they  really  are  must  admit  that  Mayor 
Low  is  giving  New  York  a  magnificent  adminis- 
tration. This  is  a  period  of  remarkable  improve- 
ments in  many  cities,  and  New  York  is  devoting 
especial  attention  to  the  problems  of  transit. 

London    made    a   leading    topic    last 

7«nfr       month    of    Mr.    Charles    T.    Yerkes'. 
Topics. 

plans  for  the  new  underground  elec- 
tric railway  company,  which  is  to  have  a  capital 
of  175,000,000,  and  which  has  secured  the  finan- 
cial support  of  certain  important  banking 
interests  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Three  or 
four  underground  lines  or  projected  roads  had 
been  acquired  by  Mr.  Yerkes'  company  in  addi- 
tion to  the  old  Metropolitan  District  underground 
lines,  which  are  now  to  be  at  once  changed  from 
steam  to  electric  traction.  The  other  great 
topics  of  discussion  in  England  were  the  corona- 
tion plans,  which  have  been  developing  on  a 
scale  of  unprecedented  magnificence  ;  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  in  South  Africa  ;  the  death  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  remarkable  testamentary 
dispositions  ;  certain  critical  aspects  of  the  Irish 
question,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  taxation 
projects  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
There  has  been  marked  abatement  in  the  tone  of 
pessimism  that  was.  prevalent  in  England  some 
time  ago  concerning  the  relative  decline  of 
British  industry  and  the  more  rapid  progress  of 
America  and  Germany.  England  is  an  enor- 
mously rich  and  prosperous  country,  and  at  no 
previous  moment  in  her  history  has  she  been 
anywhere  near  so  powerful  and  so  prosperous  as 
in  the  present  year.     She  ought  to  have  avoided 
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"  I  must  love  some  oik-,  and  it  niiKlit  iis  wi-ll  be  ymi."    Fi-oiu  tlie  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus). 


the  South  African  War,  aiul  slie  ouglit  before 
now  to  have  political  v>i-ility  enough  to  throw  oflf 
tlie  yoke  imposed  upon  her  by  her  ai'istocratic 
governing  class,  to  wliich  such  calamities  as  the 
war  are  all  of  them  to  be  ascribed. 

England's  alliance  with  Japan  for  the 
theTarEast  pieservation  of  respective  and  com- 
mon interests  in  the  far  East  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Franco- Russian  declaration,  ostensibly 
commending  the  terms  of  the  Anglo  Japanese 
treaty,  but  making  it  plain  between  the  lines  that 
the  alliajice  of  Russia  and  France  had  to  do  not 
merely  with  mutual  defence  in  Europe,  but  was 
also  to  extend  to  any  complication  tliat  might 
arise  in  connection  with  the  Manchui-ian  question 
or  other  affairs  in  the  far  East.  Fi-om  the  point 
of  view  of  those  an.xious  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  the  Franco- Russian  declaration  is  valuable 
chiefly  because  it  at  once  throws  the  plain  re- 
sponsibility upon  England  for  holding  Japan  in 
restraint.  Under  the  Anglo- Japanese  arrange- 
ment, if  Japan  should  fight  Russia,  England  would 
not  interfere  as  long  as  Russia  stood  alone. 
But  the  Franco- Russian  declaration  shows  that 
Russia  would  not  stand  alone,  but  would  have 
the  immediate  aid  of  France.  Thus  England 
would  inevitably  be  drawn  into  a  conflict  for 
which  she  is  not  prepared.  Doubtless  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  will  liave  a  tendency  to  delay 
Russia's  full  and  open  acquisition  of  Manchuria  ; 
but  that  the  Russians  will  henceforth  really  domi- 
nate that  region  we  have  no  doubt  whatever. 


deprive  us  of  such  benefits  as  we  po.<:.sess  in  com- 
mon with  other  nations  under  treaties  made  witli 
China.  \'ery  important  for  France  is  tlie  fur- 
ther information  that  the  Russian  alliance  ex- 
tends also  to  the  support  by  Russia  of  French 
plans  and  projects  in  Africa.  The  time  may 
come  wlien,  in  return  for  England's  activity  in 
demanding  that  Russia  should  promptly  termi- 
nate her  occupation  of  Manchuria,  the  Russians 
may  back  the  French  in  demanding  that  England 
should  name  a  date  for  the  tei'mination  of  her 
'■  temporary "'  occupation  of  Egypt.  But  the 
great  underlying  fact  is  that  not  one  of  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  the  world  is  prepared  for  war  or 
wishes  it,  and  that  alliances  and  cross-alliances 
deadlock  the  situation,  and  therefore  make  for 
peace  rather  than  for  conflict. 

The  United  States  last  month  had  the 
Progressing    ^^^^^^'  o^  ^  visit  froui  a  great  Japanese 

statesman  and  financier.  Count  Matsu- 
kata,  who  has  been  prime  minister  of  his  country 
as  well  as  minister  of  finance,  and  who  declares 
that  Japan  is  rapidly  recovering  from  a  period  of 
temporary  industrial  depression.  Tlie  count  says 
that  the  Japanese  people  are  now  very  glad  that 
the  gold  standard  has  been  introduced,  with  the 
result  of  an  unprecedented  steadiness  in  prices. 
The  Marquis  Ito's  party  has  issued  an  important 
manifesto  in  view  of  llie  coming  election,  ui'ging 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  government,  the 
further  development  of  education,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  national  al>ove  mere  party  interests. 


The  great  point  gained  for  the  United  The  apparent  check  to  Russia's  politi- 

'^'^^Peace^"'   States  is  the  assurance  that  for  a  good  ■'^fffarEast-  ^^^   activity  in  the  far  East  will  not 

while  to  come  there  will  be  no  tariff  much  affect  the  development  of  Rus- 

arrangements  made  for  Manchuria  which  would  sia's  trans-Siberian  railway    system,  upon  which 
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it- is  supposed  lliat  a  (•uiisidtTabU!  jiart  of  the  new 
loan  raised  by  Kussia  in  tlu;  European  capitals 
on  the  pledj^e  of  the  Chinese  iiuleninity  fund  is 
to  be  expended.  Meanwhile  there  is  sf)nie  rea- 
son to  think  that  JJussias  ])olitical  energy,  for 
the  present  somewhat  rel)ufTetl  in  the  far  East, 
is  to  be  exliihited  willi  tlie  more  vi<i,or  in  other 
directions.  Jt  would  not  be  at  all  strange  if  a 
part  of  the  new  loan  should  be  applied  to  i-ail- 
wa}'  promotion  in  Persia  and  to  renewed  efforts 
toward  a  Russian  outlet  to  the  Persian  (lulf  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Jiussia  is  also  giving  especial 
attention  to  her  fleet  on  tire  Hhick  Sea,  and  keeps 
an  ever-watdiful  eye  on  the  IJosphoi'us  and  tlie 
•  •ver -troubled  Balkans. 

The  French,  like  several  otlici'  con- 
EiectionTime  tin^ntal  counti'ies,  were  jnuch  dis- 
turbed by  serious  conflicts  last  month 
between  labor  and  capital,  numerous  important 
factories  being  closed  by  strikes.  The.se  labor 
troubles  were  coincident  with  a  period  of  political 
campaigning.  The  session  of  parliament  closed 
near  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  members 
went  to  their  constituencies  to  engage  in  the  can- 
vass. A  thousand  candidates  prom[)tly  presented 
themselves  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  179  of 
these  aspiring  to  the  46  seats  representing  Pai'is 
and  its  immediate'  environs.  'J'lie  prime  minis- 
ter, Waldeck- Rousseau,  naturally  took  an  absorb- 
ing interest  in  the  contest,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
sults meant  either  the  vindication  or  the  con- 
demnation of  his  ministry,  wliich  had  been  in 
office  longer  than  any  other  since  the  formation 
of  the  present  republic.  The  Ministerialists, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  supporters  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration,— took  a  cheerful  view  of  the  out- 
look. The  largest  element  of  their  opponents  is 
made  up  of  the  so-called  Nationalists,  the  lead- 
ing spirit  among  whom  was  Jules  le  Maitre, 
the  well-known  journalist  and  man  of  letters.  The 
Nationalists  profess,  as  General  Boulanger  did 
in  his  day,  to  favor  a  change  of  the  constitution 
which  would  make  the  French  President  the 
chief  executive,  after  the  American  plan.  Tlie 
monarchical  factions  had  practically  lost  their 
identity  and  were  expected  in  the  main  to  sup- 
port the  Nationalists.  The  extreme  Socialists 
and  one  or  two  otlior  smaller  elements  ])layed 
independent  roles  in  the  campaign. 

The  date  for  the  general  election  had 
^^M^atters"''  ^^^^  fixed  for  April  27  by  a  cabinet 

council  held  on  the  last  day  of  March. 
One  influence  that  promised  to  be  felt  in  the  elec- 
tion was  that  of  the  high  protectionists  and  sub- 
sidy men,  especially  that  element  of  them  inter- 
ested in  the  protection  of  bounty-fed  beet-sugar. 


I  f  the\Valdeck-Rou.S8eau  government  should  prove 
to  have  been  defeated  as  the  result  of  the  election, 
it  is  likely  enough  tliat  the  new  ministry  would 
l)e  one  which  would  refuse  to  ratify  the  recent 
Pru.s.sels  convention  {)roviding  an  intei-national 
agreement  for  the  abolition  of  sugar  bounties. 
The  group  of  refiners  in  France  Ts  said  to  have 
very  great  influence  indeed,  and  it  was  naturally 
opposed  to  the  administration  last  month.  On 
^larch  24,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of 
•Itiit  to  32  (showing  the  practical  unanimity  of  the 
French  support  of  the  Russian  alliance),  appro- 
])riated  500,000  francs  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
President  Loubet's  visit  to  Russia.  The  vote  on 
the  same  proposition  in  the  Senate  was  absolutely 
unanimous.  The  French  Government  and  press 
have  received  in  the  best  spirit  the  invitation  ex- 
tended by  our  State  Department  to  France  to  send 
official  delegates  to  the  unveiling,  on  Mav  24,  at 
Washington,  of  the  statue  of  Count  de  Rocham- 
])eau,  the  memory  of  who.?e  se^'vices  to  America 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  have  always  been  cher- 
ished by  this  country. 

The  visit  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
Mman'y"  ■^^'^'i^-''^  Served  the  newspapers  well  as 
.  a  fortnight's  topic,  is  already  among 
things  past  and  almost  forgotten.  The  Germans 
have  many  foreign  and  domestic  problems  on 
their  hands  that  concern  them  much  more  seri- 
ously than  their  relations  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  still  in  the  thick  of  their  bitter  and  pro- 
tracted debate  over  the  proposed  new  tariff,  the 
agricultural  interest  being  eager  for  the  measure 
and  strong  in  the  Reichstag,  while  the  industrial 
and  consuming  elements  that  oppose  the  bill  are 
stronger  in  the  press  and  in  general  public 
opinion.  Count  von  Biilow  was  in  Vienna,  in 
the  early  part  of  April,  to  make  an  official  visit 
and  to  confer  with  regard  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  On  his  departure,  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  European  press  that  the  alliance 
would  be  renewed  in  its  old  form  for  another 
term  of  years.  A^on  Biilow  had  previously  visited 
Italy,  where  he  conferred  with  Prime  Minister 
I'rinetti  on  the  subject.  It  is  intimated  that  in 
consideration  of  the  renewal  of  the  treaty,  Ger- 
many intends  to  make  some  tariff  concessions  to 
both  Austria  and  Italy.  The  German  Emperor 
allows  no  month  to  pass  without  giving  evidence 
of  mental  activity. in  some  new  direction.  He  is 
now  showing  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  a 
movement  that  has  been  started  in  Germany,  upon 
plans  to  some  extent  already  developed  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  England,  for  tlie 
transfer  oi  the  drink  traffic  fi-om  private  hands 
to  the  management  of  companies  or  corporations 
having  no  pecuniary  interests  at  stake. 
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Belgium's  chronic  disturbances  over 

/n  Belgium  the  sulTragc  liroke  out  acutely  last 
""""''"'""'  in  on  th.  The  Clerical  party,  which 
holds  the  government  through  the  peculiarities 
of  a  franchise  system  that  gives  supplementary 
votes  to  certain  favoied  classes,  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible, by  its  narrow  and  illilK-ral  policy,  for  the 
rapid  growth  in  Belgium  of  V)itti'r  railicalisin  and 
turbulent  socialism.  The  Clericals  in  the  present 
Chandler  nundier  85,  and  the  oppcsilion  GG 
strong,  half  being  Radicals  and  half  being  So- 
cialists. The  demand  is  for  equal  maidiood  suf- 
frage. The  immediate  cause  of  the  rioting  last 
month,  which  resulted  in  the  dt'ath  at  the  hands 
of  the  police  of  several  Socialists,  was  the  order 
given  to  certain  Spanish  republican  deputies,  who 
had  been  attending  a  Socialist  congress  in  Bel- 
gium, to  depart  at  once  from  Brussels.  Their 
Belgian  friends  and  sympathizers  congregated  to 
see  them  off  at  the  railway  station,  and  conflicts 
with  the  police  occurred  which  led  to  further  tur- 
bulent gatherings,  and  to  rioting  and  a  concerted 
strike  in  the  manufacturing  towns  throughout 
Belgium.  The  sympathy  of  the  whole  world  was 
aroused  last  month  by  the  grave  illness  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina  of  Holland.  On  April  18  her  physi- 
cians announced  that  she  was  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
Chambers  would  meet  to  appoint  a  regency. 

The  formal  installation  of  Dr.  Nicho- 
/n  t/ie  fduca- las    Murrav   Butler   as    president    of 

tional  Field.  ,  .      Vt     ■  •  x-  it      i 

Columbia  University  at  ^ew  York, 
on  April  19.  was  an  event  that  attracted  great 
attention  in  the  educational  world,  and  tliat  also 
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PRESIDENT  BUTLER,  OK  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

served  in  many  ways  to  illustrate  the  command- 
ing importance  that  our  principal  universities  are 
assuming  in  the  life  of  the  country.  Although 
Columbia  has  behind  it  a  long  and  interesting 
history  as  a  college,  its  career  as  a  full-fledged, 
modern  university  began  during  President  Low's 
recent  administration.  Its  corps  of  instructors 
now  embraces  500  professors,  assistants,  and  lec- 
turers, and  its  student  body  falls  not  very  far  short 
of  numbering  4,000.  All  indications  point  toward 
its  furtlier  growth  in  numbers,  influence,  and  use- 
fulness, and  Dr.  Butler's 
preeminent  fitness  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  its  varied  ac- 
tivities received  the  most 
gratifying  recognition  last 
month.  There  are  many 
new  signs  of  the  educational 
awakening  of  the  South,  to 
which  we  have  so  frequently 
called  attention.  Athens, 
the  center  of  Georgia's  uni- 
versity and  educational  sys- 
tem, was  chosen  as  this  year's 
meeting  place  of  the  South- 
ern Educational  Conference, 
which  was  announced  to 
open  on  April  24.  Presi- 
dent Dabney,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  has  organ- 
ized a  summer  school  for 
Southern  teachers,  to  be  held 
at  Knoxville,  with  a  magni- 
ficent  corps  of   instructors. 
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(From  March  lu  to  April  10.  1002.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

March  19-20. — The  Senate  considers  the  l)ill  for  the 
protection  of  Presidents ;  tlie  Finance  Coinniittee  re- 
ports the  war-tax  repeal  bill  with  aniendments In 

the  House,  tlie  Ways  and  Means  Conijuittees'  bill  for 
Cuban  reciprocitj-  is  introduced  ;  general  debate  on  tlie 
river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill  is  closed,  and  con- 
sideration of  amendments  begun. 

Marcli  21. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  to  repeal  the 
war-revenue  taxes,  with  the  amendments  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  bill  for  the  pi-otection  of  Presidents. 

The  House  passes  the  ri  ver  and  liarbor  appropriation 

bill. 

March  24-25. — The  Senate  considers  the  oleomargar- 
ine bill The  House,  after  debate,  votes  to  unseat  John 

S.  Rhea  (Dem.),  of  the  Third  Kentucky  District,  and  to 
give  the  seat  to  J.  McKenzie  Mo.ss  (Rep.); 
consideration  of  the  army  appropriation 
bill  is  begun  ;  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  reports  the  bill  for  Chinese  ex- 
clusion. 

March  26. — The  House  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion asking  the  President  for  information 
regarding  General  Miles'  request  to  be 
.sent  to  the  Philippines. 

March  27. — The  House  passes  the  army 
appropriation  bill ;  a  committee  is  ai> 
pointed  under  a  resolution  introduced 
by  Mr.  Richardson  (Dem.,  Tenn.),  to  in- 
vestigate charges  of  bribery  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

March  28. — In  the  House,  215  private 
pension  bills  are  passed,  and  the  sundry 
civil  appropriation  bill  is  introduced 
($49,316,395). 

March  29. — The  House  considers  the  bill  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  revenue  cutter  service. 

March  31. — The  Philippine  civil  government  bill  is  re- 
ported in  the  Senate The  Cuban  reciprocity  bill  is 

favorably  reported  in  the  House  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
bill  is  discussed. 

April  2. — The  House  passes  the  sundry  civil  appropri- 
ation bill. 

April  3. — The  Senate,,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  31,  passes  the 
oleomargarine  bill The  House  passes  the  bill  to  im- 
prove the  revenue  cutter  service. 

April  4. — Both  branches  begin  consideration  of  Chi- 
nese exclusion  bills. 

April  5. — The  Senate  passes  the  Indian  appropriation 
bill The  House  considers  the  Chinese  exclusion  bill. 

April  7. — Both  branches  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  war  revenue  repeal  bill,  which  goes  to  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  for  .signature The  House  passes  the 

Chinese  exclusion  bill,  with  amendments  making  its 
provisions  more  rigorous,  and  also  the  bill  extending 
the  charters  of  national  banks  twenty  years. 


THE  dATE  GEN.  WADE  HAMP 
TON,  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


April  8.— By  a  vote  of  177  to  80  the  House  takes  up  tlie 
Cul)an  reciprocity  bill. 

Ai)ril  10.— The  Senate  passes  the  post-office  appropria- 
tion bill  and  continues  debate  of  Chinese  exclusion 

The  House  continues  debate  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
bill. 

April  12.— The  House,  after  some  debate,  passes  the 
bill  granting  a  pension  of  $5,000  a  year  to  the  widow  of 
the  late  President  McKinley. 

April  15.— In  the  Senate,  general  debate  of  the  Chinese 
exclusion  bill  is  closed,  after  the  adoption  of  two  impor- 
tant amendments. 

April  16. — The  Senate  defeats  the  Chinese  exclusion 

bill  and  adopts  a  substitute  continuing  the  present  law. 

April  18. — The  Senate  begins  consideration  of    the 

Philippine  civil  government  bill The   House,  by  a 

vote  of  247  to  52,  passes  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity bill,  amended  so  as  to  abolish  the 
differential  on  refined  sugar. 

POLITICS   AND    GOVERNMENT- 
AMERICAN, 

March  19. — Nebraska  Democrats  and 
Populists  again  effect  a  fusion Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  offers  the  vacant  place  on 
the  national  Civil  Service  Commission  to 

JamesR.  Gai-field,  of  Ohio Democratic 

members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopt  resolutions  declaring  that 
Congress  should  express  sympathy  with 
the  Boers. 

March  20. — In  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
General  Miles  threatens  to  resign  if  Sec- 
retary Root's  plan  for  a  general  staff  is 

adopted President  Roosevelt  nominates  Nevada  N. 

Stranahan  to  be  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
New  York. 

March  22. — Attorney-General  Knox  decides  that  the 
public  lauds  of  Porto  Rico  are  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

March  24. — On  the  application  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  United  States  Court  grants  a 
temporary  injunction  against  six  railroads  entering 
Chicago. 

March  25. — General  Wood  is  instructed  from  W^ash- 
ington  to  turn  over  the  government  of  Cuba  to  the 

officials  chosen  by  the  Cuban  people,  on  May  20 

Maj.-Gen.  El  well  S.  Otis  is  placed  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  United  States  armj'. 

March  27.— The  New  York  Legislature  closes  the 
shortest  session  since  1794. 

March  28.— The  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention 
adopts  a  suffrage  plan  providing  that  all  who  become 
voters  prior  to  1904  must  be  able  to  understand  and  ex- 
plain the  State  constitution.  After  that  time  a  poll-tax 
of  $1.50  is  provided  ;    also  an  educational  qualification. 
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Oonfederate  sdhliers  and  their  sons  nre  to  Ije  exempt 

from  all  educational   restrictions CommisHioner  of 

IVnsions  Henry  ('.  Evans  resigns  oflic*- Ke|)resenta- 

tivc. lames  >[.  (M-ijiK"*' <'f  <'eorgia,  is  cliosen  chairman 
•  if  the  Democratic  (Congressional  Committee. 

March  29. — Returns  from  Arkansas  primaries  indicate 
the  defeat  of  Senator  .James  K.  Jones  for  the  I'nited 
States  Senatorship  by  e.\-Gov.  James  V.  Clarke.... 
President  Kcwsevelt  makes  public  the  correspondence 
in  which  (ieneral  .Miles'  reciuest  to  be  sent  to  the 
Philippines  is  disapprt)ved. 

April  1. — In  the  Chicago  municipal  election,  28  out  of 
:it>  candidate's  recommended  for  election  as  aldermen  by 
the  Municipal  Voters'  League,  are  elected  ;  the  new 
council  will  consist  of  39  Hei)ublicans,  :U)  Democrats, 
and  1  Indejieudent  ;  the  referendum  vote  is  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  of  street  car  sy.s- 

tems,    lighting   i)lants,    and   other   public   utilities 

Mayor  David  S.  Hose  (Dem.),  of  .Milwaukee.  Wis.,  is  re- 
elected by  a  plurality  of  over  7,000  votes. 

April  2. — Governor  Montague,  of  Virginia,  vetoes  a 
bill  for  Congressional  reapportionment  pas.sed  by  the 
legislature. 

April  .S.— A  new  political  organization,  styled  the 
Allied  Peoples  Party  of  the  United  States,  and  com- 
IKJsed  of  reforfn  elements  opposed  to  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties,  is  formed  at  Ijouisville,  Ky. 

April  4. — The  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention 
adopts  a  plan  for  the  election  of  State  Senators  every 
four  years  and   members  of  the  House  of  Delegates 

every  two  years;   a  rece-ss   is   taken   until   May  22 

President  Roosevelt  offers  the  position  of  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  to  Chief  Frank  P.  Sargent,  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  B'iremen. 

April   7. — The   Cleveland    municipal    election  is  re- 
garded as  a  victory  for  Mayor  Johnson,  the  Democrats 
electing  six  out  of  eleven  Congressmen,  and  all  three 
candidates    for   school 
council. ..  .At  Cincinna- 
ti. Judge  Howard  Ferri.s 
(Rep.)  defeats  W.    H. 
Jackson  (Dem.)  for  the 
.Superior  Court Igna- 
tius A.Sullivan,  the 
trades  -  union    man    en- 
dorsed by  the  Democrats, 
is  elected  mayor  of  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 

April  10. — Governor 
Dole  of  Hawaii  arrives 
in  Washington  for  a  con- 
ference   with    President 

Roosevelt Robert    J. 

Wynne  is  appointed 
First  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter-General. 

April  n.  —  President 
Roosevelt  selected  Eu- 
gene F.  Ware  (Rep.),  of 
Kansas,  for  Commission- 
er of  Pensions,   to  suc- 
ceed Henry  Clay  Evan.s.  resigned President  Roose- 
velt  nominates  William  Williams    for   Commissioner 
of  Immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  James 
R.  Garfield  for  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 


MRS.  ESTUEH  .MOUUIS. 

(Mrs.  Morris,  wliodiedat Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,on  ApriI2,  at  the 
ageof  eighty-nine,  was  known 
as  the  "Mother  of  Woman 
Suffrage  in  ^Vyoming.") 


April  12.— President  Roosevelt  signs  the  bill  repealing 
the  war  revenue  ta.xes. 

April  14— The  I'nited  Stat*s  Supreme  Court  henr.i. 
arguments   in    the   suit  of  the   State    of   Washington 

against  the  Northern  Securities  Company President 

lioosevelt  appoints  Archbishop  Hj'an  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Iixlian  Commissioners. 

April  1").— The  House  Committee  on  Military  AfTair> 
decides  f)n  the  rebuilding  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  at  a  cost  of  $6,.5O0,00<). ..  .President  Roose- 
velt, through  Secretary  Root,  orders  General  ChafTee  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  charge^  of 
cruelty  made  against  American  officers  in  the  Philij»- 
pines. 

.\pril  17. — President  Roosevelt  nominates  James  S. 
Ciarksou  for  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

March  19.— The  Servian  minister  resigns The  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  Indian  Government  shows  a 
surples  of  over  *8,000,000  in  1900-1901. 

March  20.— M.  Delca.s.se,  in  the  French  Senate,  makes 

a  statement  on  French  external  politics The  Belgian 

Senate  adopts  the  military  reform  bill In  the  British 

House  of  Commons,  John  Dillon.  Nationalist,  is  sus- 
pended for  calling  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  liar. 

March  21. — A  British  royal  commission  is  appointed 
to  report  on  alien  immigration. 

March  22. — The  Bulgarian  cabinet  is  reconstructed. 
The  Dutch  Government  brings  forward  a  Dutch- 
German  cable  schetne In  the   Belgian   Chamber  a 

violent  attiick  is  made  on  the  Pope  by  the  Socialists. 

March  23. — Belgian  Lilierals  and  Socialists  make  a 
demonstration  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage. 

March  24. — The  British  House  of  Commons  adopts 
without  discussion  a  motion  of  Mr.  Balfour  to  limit  the 
expulsion  of  John  Dillon  to  a  week. 

March  2.*).— Get)rge  Wyndliam,  (riiief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  introduces  the  Irish  land  bill  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties pas.ses  a  bill  voting  600,000  francs  (*1 20,000)  for  e.xhil)- 
its  at  the  Louisiami  Purcha.se  Exiwsition  in  St.  Louis. 

March  31. — Two  is.suesof  bonds,  amounting  to  i:7..T00.- 

(KK)  yen,  are  made  successfully  in  .Japan The  British 

Independent  Labor  party  holds  its  tenth  annual  con- 
ference at  Liverpool. 

April  5.— The  Cuban  jury  system,  enforced  since  19<X). 
is  abolished. 

April  7. — The  British  Parliament  reas.sembles. 

.April  8. — The  tariff  committee  of  the  German  Reich- 
.stag  fixes  duties  on  imported  fruits. 

April  10.— It  is  announced  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Canadian  militia  is  to  be  increased 
from  35,000  to  100,000  men  by  the  establishment  of  rifle 
clubs. 

April  11. — The  tariff  committee  of  the  German  Reich- 
stag places  high  duties  upon  meats. 

April  14.— In  his  budget  statement  in  the  British 
Parliament,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  proposes  the  im- 
position of  duties  on  grain  and  flour. 

April  15.— The  British  House  of  Commons  adopts  a 
resolution  providing  for  a  loan  to  Ije  raised  by  an  issue 

of  •!%  per  cent,  con.sols The  Hus.siau  minister  of  the 

interior  is  shot  and  killed  bv  a  student. 
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April  16.— Half  of  the  new  Briti>sli  war  loan  is  offered 
to  the  i>al>lic  and  is  ten  times  oversubscribed. 

April  17. — Tlie  enforcement  of  tlie  Crimes  Act  in  re- 
land  is  ile))Hted  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

Ai>ril  IS. — The  Helt^ian  Chamber  rejects  the  proposal 
for  universal  suffrage. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS. 

Match  I'J. — France  and  Russia  i.ssue  a  note  relative  to 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment refuses  the  demand  of  the  United  States  for  the 
repayment  of  the  $73,000  paid  tlie  Bulgarian  brigands 

as  a  ransom  for  Miss  Stone  and  Madame  Tsilka The 

Danish  Volksthing  votes  to  ratify  tiie  treaty  providing 
for  the  cession  of  tiie  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United 
States. 

March  '20.— The  French  Government  requests  the 
United  States  to  institute  negotiations  for  a  parcels  post 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France. 

Marcli  23.— The  Kore- 
an foreign  minister  re- 
fuses to  have  any  rela- 
tions with  the  Russian 
minister. 


March 


■  Pre.sideilt 


THE  LATE  DU.  JAMES  H.  FAIU- 
CHILD,  OF  OBEKLIN. 


Roosevelt  sends  a  special 
message  to  Congress  ask- 
ing antliority  to  appoint 
diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Cuba. 

March  29. — Diplomatic 
Agent  Charles  M.  Dick- 
inson, of  the  United 
States,  is  declared  pcr- 
*o)ia  lion  grata  by  the 
Bulgarian    Government 

on  account  of  his  attitude  in  the  case  of  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Stone,  the  abducted  missionary. 

March  30. —Riots  in  Macedonia  and  Albania  cau.se 
Russian  protests. . .  .Russia  suggests  to  China  that  Tibet 
be  made  independent. 

March  31.— The  Danish  Government  formally  dis- 
claims the  bribery  charges  of  Captain  Christmas,  relat- 
ing to  the  .sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United 

States The    Colombian    Government    gives    formal 

consent  to  the  sale  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company's 
property  to  the  United  States. 

April  3. — The  Eleventh  International  Peace  Congress 
is  opened  at  Monaco The  Turkish  Government  rep- 
resents to  the  powers  that  the  insecurity  of  Christians 
in  Macedonia  and  Albania  is  due  to  the  Macedonian 
Committee's  importation  of  arms  and  dynamite. 

April  3. — It  is  annoimced  that  Russia  and  China  have 
agreed  on  the  terms  of  a  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of 
Manchuria. 

April  4. — United  States  Minister  Conger  leaves  Peking 
for  Shanghai  to  open  negotiations  for  a  new  commercial 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China. 

April  5. — Secretary  Hay  orders  an  investigation  into 
tlie  complaint  made  bj'  Governor  Heard,  of  Louisiana, 
against  purchases  of  supplies  for  British  army. 
.  April  8. — The  Manchurian  convention  between  Rus- 
sia and  China  is  signed  at  Peking  ;  its  ratification  is  to 
take  place  three  months  from  date,  Russia  undertaking 


to  evacuate  Manchuria  in  three  stages  at  intervals  of 
six  months. 

April  9.— The  Danish  Landsthing  votes  to  defer  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  ceding  the  West  India  islands 
to  the  United  States  until  a  vote  is  taken  in  the  islands. 

April  10.— Diplomatic  relations  between  Italy  and 
Switzerland  are  ruptured  on  account  of  a  publication 
in  an  anarchist  paper  at  Berne  regarding  the  killing  of 

King  Humbert Diplomatic  relations  between  France 

and  Venezuela  are  renewed. 

April  13.— The  text  of  the  Manchurian  convention  Ije- 
tween  Russia  and  China  is  published. 

April  16. — The  United  States  receives  a  protest  from 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  against 
that  portion  of  the  Philippine  tariff  bill  which  provides 
for  a  rebate  on  hemp. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

March  23.— Me.ssrs.  Schalkburger,  Reitz,  Luca.s,  Mej'- 
er,  Krogh,  and  Vandervelt  arrive  in  Pretoria  from  Mid- 
dleburg  under  flag  of  truce. 

March  24.— In  a  fight  with  Boers  in  Cape  Colony,  the 
British  lose  8  men  killed,  10  wounded,  aud  29  captured. 

March  26. — Lord  Kitchener  reports  result  of  drive 
against  Delarey — 3  guns  and  2  pom-pon;)  and  251  pris- 
oners, besides  stores  and  mules,  captured. 

March  31.— In  a  fight  at  Bushman's  Kop,  the  British 
lose  2  officers  and  18  men  killed  and  5  officers  and  58  men 
wounded. 

April  3.^— The  Boer  commandant,  Erasmus,  is  killed  in 
Orange  River  Colony. 

April  4. — The  Canadian  Rifles  repulse  the  Boers  in  a 
sharp  fight  near  Harts  River,  Transvaal  Colony  ;  the 
British  lose  3  officers  and  24  men  killed,  and  16  officers 
and  151  men  woimded,  while  the  Boers  lose  137  killed  or 
wounded. 

April  7. — Lord  Kitchener  announces  the  acquittal  by 
court-martial  of  Commandant  Kritzinger  in  Cape 
Colony. 

April  10. — President  Stej'n  aud  Generals  Botha,  De 
AVet,  and  Delarey,  with  other  Boer  chief.Sj  gather  at 
Klerksdorp,  in  the  Transvaal,  to  confer  on  peace  terms 
with  the  British  Government. 

April  16. — Lord  Kitchener  reports  the  captui'e  of  135 
Boers  in  the  Klerksdorp  district  since  April  11. 

April  18. — It  is  announced  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  that  Lord  Milner  and  Lord  Kit- 
chener, while  refusing  the  Boers  an  armistice  on  mili- 
tary grounds,  have  agreed  to  give  facilities  for  the 
election  and  meeting  of  representatives  of  various  com- 
mandos to  consider  peace  terms  ;  negotiations  are  sus- 
pended for  three  weeks. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

March  22. — At  Messrs.  Rothschild's  petroleum  works 
at  Batum  the  employees  on  strike  are  dispersed  by  sol- 
diers and  34  are  killed The  Oxford-Cambridge  boat 

race  results  in  an  easy  victorj'  for  Cambridge. 

March  23. — It  is  announced  that  Marconi  has  selected 
Sable  Head,  Cape  Breton,  as  the  site  for  a  wireless  tele- 
graph station  on  the  Atlantic  coast  nearest  to  England. 

March  24. — In  the  Havana  postal  fraud  cases,  C.  F. 
Xeely  is  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $56,701  ;    W.  H.  Reeves,  to  ten  years'  im- 
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prisonmeiit,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  j^W.olG;  and  Estes  G. 
Kathlwne,  to  ten  year.s'  imprisonnu'iit  and  to  pay  aline 
of  $35,324. 

March  25. — Thi'  liuller-Halfoiir  correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  battle  of  Spion  Kop  is  publi.shed  in 
London. 

Marcli  2(). — The  total  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  Arabia 

reaches  1,129 The  Textile  Council  at  Lowell,  Mass., 

votes  to  order  a  strike  in  that  city  on  March  31,  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  mills  to  grant  a  10  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  wages. 

March  29. — Pope  Leo  XIII.  publishes  a  long  encyclical 

letter  largely  devoted  to  wars  and  ai-maments Losses 

from  floods  in  Tennessee  are  estimated  to  have  rejiched 
#l,0(K).l)ttO. 

April  1.— The  longshoremen  of  Halifax,  X.  S.,  to  the 

number  of  TOO,  strike  for  increase  in  i)ay A  railroad 

accident  near  Barberton,  Transvaal,  results  in  the 
death  of  39  British  soldiers  aud  the  injury  of  45  others. 

April  3. — Funeral  services  over  the  body  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  are  held  in  the  Parliament  House,  Cape  Town. 

April  4.— The  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  providing  O.xford 
scholarsliips  for  students  from  the  Unitetl  States  aiul 
Germany,  is  made  public. 

April  5. — The  collapse  of  a  spectators'  stand  at  a  foot- 
ball match  at  Ibrox  Park,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  causes 
the  death  of  21  persons  and  the  serious  injury  of  200. 

April  8.— President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  are  welcomed 
at  the  Charleston  Exposition  by  the  people  of  South 
Carolina. 

April  10. — The  body  of  Cecil  Rhodes  is  buried  on  the 
Matoppo  Hills,  in  Rhodesia  ;  at  the  hour  of  the  burial 
a  memorial  service  is  held  in    St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 

I.iondon There  are  serious  labor  riots  in  Brus.sels  and 

other  cities  of  Belgium. 

April  14. — Soldiers  are  held  in  readiness  to  check  the 
labor  disturbances  in  Belgium. ..  .American  .soldiers 
testify  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines 
regarding  the  infliction  of  the  "water  cure"  on  the 
Filipinos. 


Aiiril  Hi.— Tiie  surrender  of  Malvar,  the  P'ilipino  in- 
surgent leader  in  Lu/.on.  to  (leiieral  Bell  is  reported  by 
General  Chaffee. 

April    1". — The  dispatclies    regarding    the    battle   of 

Spion   Kop  are   made   pul)lic   in    England Emperor 

William's    yacht   Mcteur  arrives  in  the  Solent  from 

America The   dock  laborers   of  ('o|)enhat(en    go  on 

strike President-elect  T.  Estrada   Palma  .sails   from 

the  United  States  to  Cuba. 

April  18.— It  is  announced  that  Queen  Wilhelmina  of 
Holland  is  ill  of  typhoid  fever .\  serious  revolt  is  re- 
ported from  soutliern  China. 

April  10.  — Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  is  installed  as 
president  of  Columbia  University. 

OBITUARY. 

March  19.— Ex-President  James  H.  Fairchild,  of  Ober- 

lin  College,  84. 

March  20.— Ex-Judge  Noah  Davis,  of  New  York,  83. 
.March  21.— Mrs.  Mary  L.  P.  Ames,  a  well-known  Ixjt- 
anist,  of  California,  57. 

March  22.— Chief  Justice  Ru.ssell  Smith  Taft,  of  the 
Vermont  Supreme  Court,  67. 

-March  23.— KjUmjlu  Tisza,  leader  of  tlie  Hungarian 
Liberal  party,  72  (.see  i)age  575). 

March  26.— Cecil  John  Rhodes,  49  (see  page  .548). 

March  27.— Dr.  Solomon  Mandelkern,  a  leading  He- 
brew .scholar  of  Vienna,  72 Most  Rev.  Charles  Eyre, 

Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Gla.sgow,  85. 

March  29.— Prince  Derneberg  (better  known  as  Count 
von  MUnster-Ledenberg),  prominent  German  diplomat, 

82 Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  an  important  British  colonial 

ollicial,  78. 

March  30.— Ex-Justice  Joseph  Potter,  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  80. 

March  31.— Dr.  Ernest  M.  Lieber,  leader  of  the  Centre 
in  the  German  Reichstag,  64. 

April  1.— Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English,  autiiorof  "Ben 

Bolt,"  83 F'-x-United   States   Senator  Joseph   Smith 

Fowler,  of  Tennessee.  82 Manuel  San  Clemente,  ex- 
President  of  Colombia. 

April  2. — Junius  Henri  Browne,  a  well-known  author 

and  journalist,  69 Mrs.  F'sther  Morris,  a  pioneer  in 

the  Wyoming  woman-suffrage  movement,  89. 

April  3.— Ex-Chief-Justice  David  A.  Depue.  of  New 
Jer.sey,  75. 

April  8.— The  Earl  of  Kimberley,  a  well-known  Brit- 
ish   Liberal    .state.sman,    76 E.x-Justice    Charles    C. 

Dwight,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  72. 

April  10. — John  Whitehead,  head  of  the  famous  tor- 
pedo factory,  in  Hungary. 

April  11.— Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina.  84. 

April  12,— Rev.  Thomas  DeWitt  Talmage.  D.D..  70. 

April  14. — Julio  Jos6  Marques  de  Apezteguia.  for 
many  years  a  leader  of  the  Conservative,   or  Spanish. 

party,    in   Cuba,    59 Rev.    Charles    H.  Eaton,   D. D., 

pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity  (Univer- 
salist).  New  York  City,  50. 

April  15.— Prof.  Orlando  M.  Fernald,  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, 67 Jules  Dalon,  French  sculptor,  64. 

April  16. — Don  Francisco  d'Assisi,  former  King  of 
Spain Aurelien  Scholl,  French  journalist. 

April  19.— Maj.  (3scar  L.  Pruden,  assistant  secretary 
to  the  President,  59. 


SOME  CARTOON  COMMENTS  ON  CURRENT 

AFEAIRS. 


PACKING  UP.— From  the  Tribune  (New  York). 


THE  cartoons  we  have  selected  as  typical  of  the 
many  excellent  pictorial  hits  made  during  the 
past  mouth  refer  chiefly  to  the  Cuban  situation,  South 
African  affairs,  and  the  knotty  Irish  problem  before 
Lord  Salisbury's  government.  Mr.  Barritt,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  pictures  Uncle  Sam  packing  up  his  bag 
and  baggage  to  leave  Cuba,  while  Mr.  Swayze,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  from  the  Cuban's  point  looks 
ilubiously  at  the  gift  of  independeuce  per.sonified  by  a 
white  elephant.  The  struggle  against  the  beet-sugar 
interests  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  Cuban  cane  sugar  is  a 
fertile  source  of  inspiration  for  the  cartoonists;  the 
Cleveland  PUtin  2>ca/cr  shows  the  "infant"  industries, 
the  beet-sugar  and  tobacco  trusts,  wailing  over  the 
modest  20  per  cent,  spoonful  of  pap  Congress  proposes  to 
ad  minister  to  the  Cuban  pickaninny,  while  Mr.  Richards, 
in  the  New  York  Herald,  represents  the  administrative 
forces  as  nearly  "  done  up"  in  their  victory  over  the  beet 
interests  in  the  legislative  prize  ring.  A  number  of  the 
cartoonists,  American  and  foreign,  have  satirical  flings 
at  the  continued  talk  of  peace  in  South  Africa  while 
Boer  and  Briton  cease  not  to  maul  each  other.  A  clever 
effort  of  the  Westminster  Budget,  on  page  546,  com- 
ments on  the  coy  attitude  toward  the  United  Irish 
League  of  the  British  cabinet  ministers. 


FACING  A    BIG   IlESPONSIBILITY. 

From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia), 
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A  WAIL  FKOM  THE  NURSEKY.-Fiom  the  Plain  DeaZer  (Cleveland). 


A  or.oiaofs  kepublicax  vicioKY.-From  the  Herald  (N'ew  York). 
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HOW 


LONG  CAM  HE  STAND  IT?— From  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus). 


SOUTH   AFKTCAN  "PEACE  NOTES." 

Despite  all  efforts  with  the  phonograpli,  it  has  as  yet  been  found  impossible  to  entice  forth  the  much-desired  word  "  peace.' 

The  cylinder  seems  to  be  worn  out.— From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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The  Dove:  "Gee!    And  I  was  just  going  to  build  a  nest 
in  that  muzzle."— From  the  Herald  (Boston). 


^^:^eer' 


THE   LATEST  TMI.NCl   IN  THE  nOVE-OK-PEACE  MNE. 

From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 
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A  PRICKLY  Sl'BJKCT. 


It  is  said  that  tlie  Cabinet  decided,  at  a  recent  Council  meeting,  not  to  interfere,— at  present,  at  all  events,— with 
the  United  Irish  League  by  proclaiming  it  a  "dangerous  association.'"— From  the  ^^'e»tmin«ttr  Budget. 
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THE  IRISH  HORSE. 

John  Bull  (to  George  Wj-ndham,  on  "  Ireland  ")  :    "  That's  the  way,  George,— ride  him  on  the  snaffle  ! " 

George  Wyndham  :  "  Right  you  are,  John  !    I  don't  want  to  use  the  curb,  if  I  can  help  it."— From  Punch  (London). 
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THE  UNFINISHED  EMPIRE.— From  the  JoKf/iof  (Detroit). 


SPIKING  THE  GUNS. 


"A  good  understanding  between  England  and  the  United 
States  will  secure  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  educational 
relations  will  form  the  strongest  tie."— Extract  from  Cecil 
Rhodes"  will. 

From  the  Tribune  (New  York). 


Au  hevoir! 

AuTHUK  Balfour:  "You  two  stay  where  you  are.    We'll 
pick  you  up  again  when  we  come  back." 
From  Punch  (London). 


CECIL   JOHN    RHODES. 


in'   W.    T.    STEAD. 


CECIL  JOIIX  RHODES,  wliose  last  will  and 
testament  has  revealed  at  last  to  the  world 
.the  real  Rhodes  whom  we  loved  so  well,  was 
born  on  July  5,  18.J3,  in  a  country  vicarage  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  was  one  of  a  large  family, 
the  seventh  child  and  the  fifth  son.  His  early 
portraits  show  him  to  have  been  a  thoughtful 
child,  and  his  school  records  show  that  he  was  a 
boy  of  character  and  of  capacity,  although  some- 
what desultory'and  fitful.  lie  was  educated  at 
liishop  Stortford  Grammar  School.  In  Bishop 
Stortford,  the  village  where  his  father  was  rector, 
and  where  Rhodes  passed  his  boyhood,  they  are 
already  preparing  to  erect  his  monument,  the 
tribute  of  friends  and  neighbors  to  a  villager  who, 
for  a  time  at  least,  has  made  the  "world  his 
pedestal,  mankind  his  gazers,  the  sole  figure  he." 

After  leaving  school,  he  was  sent  to  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  It  was  not  quite  decided  what  pro- 
fession he  would  pursue.  His  elder  brother,  Frank, 
was  going  into  the  army.  Cecil,  it  was  thought, 
might  go  in  for  holy  orders,  for  in  England 
among  county  families,  the  idea  of  the  Church  as 
a  profession  often  completely  obscures  the  idea  of 
a  vocation.  Cecil  Rliodes,  however,  appears  to 
have  shown  little  disposition  to  enter  the  Christian 
ministry.  There  is  a  story  current  about  these 
early  days  which  seems  much  more  cliaracteiistic 
of  the  man  than  the  notion  that  he,  like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, went  up  to  Oxford  as  a  devout  aspirant 
for  the  honors  of  the  Anglican  priesthood.  His 
father,  so  goes  the  tale,  having  noticed  that  Cecil 
seldom  was  to  be  found  in  the  family  pew,  mildly 
expostulated  with  the  lad  for  his  absence. 

' '  You  forget,  father, "  was  tlie  somewhat  brutal 
reply,  "that  I  have  been  too  much  behind  the 
scenes." 

Whatever  might  be  his  ultimate  destination, 
Cecil  Rhodes  was  content  to  go  to  Oxford,  and 
see  what  would  turp  up.  As  usual,  it  was  the 
unexpected  that  turned  up.  He  had  never  been 
very  robust,  and  a  chill  caught  while  rowing  on 
the  river  settled  on  his  lungs.  The  family  con- 
sulted a  London  physician.  He  prescribed  im- 
mediate removal  to  South  Africa  as  the  only 
means  of  prolonging  the  lad's  life.  He  entered 
his  case  as  one  of  consumption,  and  estimated  his 
expectation  of  life  at  about  si.x  months. 

His  brother,  a  sliort  time  before,  had  gone  out 
to'  Natal,  whfere  he  was  hoping  to  make  his  for- 
tune as  a  planter.      Nothing  was  more  natural 


than  that  Cecil  should  be  sent  to  join  him.  But 
although  he  landed  in  Natal,  he  was  not  destined 
to  stay  there.  About  that  time,  1870,  diamonds 
had  been  discovered  in  the  territory  which  be- 
longed to  the  Orange  Free  State,  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Colony,  where  Kimberley  now  stands.  The 
rusii  to  tlie  new  Golconda  drew  to  the  diggings 
all  the  adventurous  youth  of  South  Africa.  The 
elder  brother  went  first  ;  but  Cecil  followed  him 
speedily,  and,  with  a  third  brother,  they  pegged 
out  claims  and  dug  and  sorted  the  paying  dirt 
for  the  glittering  gems.  They  were  fairly  but 
not  exceptionally  successful.  The  elder  brother 
tired  of  the  work  ;  the  other  brother  was  burned 
alive  in  a  fire  which  broke  out'  in  a  native  hut 
where  he  was  sleeping.  Cecil  was  left  alone. 
He  took  over  his  brothers'  claims,  acquired 
others,  and  began  to  prosper.  His  health  im- 
proved in  the  open-air  life  of  the  veldt. 

After  a  time  he  felt  he  was  in  a  position,  both 
financial  and  physical,  that  would  warrant  his 
returning  to  Oxford  to  finish  his  interrupted 
studies.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  return 
to  South  Africa  every  winter,  "  dodging  death  " — 
to  quote  poor  Stirling's  phrase.  When  the  sun 
brought  back  the  swallows,  Cecil  Rhodes  returned, 
to  take  up  his  quarters  in  Oriel.  This  he  did 
year  after  year,  long  after  the  youths  who  had 
entered  with  him  had  taken  their  degree.  He 
entered  in  1872,  and  did  not  finally  graduate 
until  188L 

He  was  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  Oxford. 
Never  a  bookworm,  precluded  by  his  health  from 
success  as  an  athlete,  he  was  nevertheless  ex- 
tremely susceptible  to  the  glamour  which  Oxford 
exercises  over  the  more  romantic  of  her  students. 
For  Rhodes,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  was  a  poet, 
none  the  less  a  poet  because  he  never  dabbled  in 
rhymes,  but  confined  his  energies  to  the  poetry 
of  deeds. 

Year  after  year  he  returned  to  Oriel,  nor  was 
it  until  nine  years  after  he  had  first  entered  his 
name  at  the  university  that  he  quitted  with  regret 
the  city  to  which,  down  to  his  dying  hour,  his  eye 
ever  turned  with  affectionate  gratitude. 

AVhether  it  was  at  Oxford,  or  whether  it  was 
when  brooding  under  the  stars  at  night  after  his 
diamond  -  searching  was  done,  Cecil  Rhodes 
dreamed  the  di'eam  which  was  henceforth  to 
dominate  his  life.  He  was  still  an  undergradu- 
ate, of  Oriel  when  he  drew  up  his  first  will,  in 
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(From  a  photograph  taken  a  short  time  before  his  final  illness.) 


which  he  embodied,  in  crude,  youthful  phrases, 
the  central  thought  which  inspires  his  last  will 
and  testament.  Many  years  ago  he  gave  me  a 
sealed  packet, — not  to  be  opened  until  after  his 
death,  in  order,  he  said,  that  you  may  see  I  have 
always  been  at  work  upon  these  ideas.  When  I 
opened  the  packet,  1  found  that  as  far  back  as 
1S77,  when  his  fortune  was  only  beginning,  he 
had  bequeathed  all  he  had  to  the  furtlierance  of 
the  same  great  conception  of  the  unity  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  tlie  extension  and 
the  expansion  of  the  influence  of  that  race  over 


the  whole  world.  Seldom,  indeed,  does  a  great 
genius  realize  in  its  central  insi)iration  so  soon 
and  cling  to  it  so  tenaciously  to  the  last.  Still 
less  frequently  does  any  mortal  who  dreams  so 
fair  a  vision  in  his  youth  achieve  so  great  a  suc- 
cess as  to  be  able  in  less  than  half  a  century  to 
bequeath  a  fortune  of  thirty  million  dollars  for 
the  realization  of  his  dream. 

The  genesis  of  this  dream  is  to  be  ti'aced  to  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  which  clung  to  his  mind  like 
a  burr.  In  his  x'eading  at  Oxford,  he  came  upon 
the  remark  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosoplier  that 
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Virtue  is  the  highest  activity  of  the  soul  living  for 
the  highest  object  in  a  perfect  life. 

Most  of  us  would  have  passed  it  by  as  a  com- 
monplace. To  Rhodes  it  seemed  to  contain  in  a 
nutshell  the  wisdom  necessary  for  the  guidance 
of  life.  He  used  to  paraphrase  it  when  talking 
about  these  matters  with  the  few  friends  whom 
he  felt  could  sympathize  and  understand,  so  as 
to  jnake  it  read  that  the  great  thing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  life  was  to  have  an  object  sufficiently 
lofty  to  make  it  worth  while  spending  your 
whole  life  in  order  to  obtain  it.  And  having 
got  tliis  master- word,  he  was  never  at  rest  until 
he  could  discover  the  object  sufficiently  good 
to  make  it  worth  the  dedication  of  a  life.  He 
found  it,  after  much  hesitation,  in  the  conviction 
which,  having  once  formed,  he  never  varied, 
that  the  highest  practical  ideal  was  to  work  for 
the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  race,  in  order 
that,  being  united,  it  miglit  extend  over  all  the 
world  the  beneficent  influence  which  "  this  best 
of  races"  as  he  phrased  it,  exercised  for  Justice, 
Liberty,  and  Peace  among  tlie  inhabitants  of 
this  planet. 

His  ideas  in  1877  were  crude.  They  are 
expressed  in  that  unpublished  will  with  the  slap- 
dash indifference  to,  detail  which  is  natural  to 
impetuous  youth.  In  those  days  Oxford,  which 
had  taught  him  much,  had  not  made  him  realize 
the  fact  that  the  United  States,  rather  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  destined  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant  partner  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
Hence  liis  first  thought  in  this  first  rough  draft 
was  that  the  reunion  of  the  race  was  to  be  brought 
about  bv  the  return  of  tlie  United  States  to  the  fold 
of  the  British  Empire.  But  when  Mr.  Rhodes  had 
more  experience  of  the  world,  and  had  adjusted 
his  aspiration's  to  the  facts,  he  never  indulged  in 
such  notions  as  that  the  mistake  of  George  III. 
could  ever  be  undone  by  the  return  of  the 
Americans  to  the  allegiance  from  which  they  had 
revolted.  His  ideas  when  I  first  met  him,  in 
1889,  were  in  favor  of  a  federation  of  empire  and 
republic  on  equal  terms  ;  but  years  before  his 
deatli  he  had  avowed  to  me  his  readiness,  if  race 
union  could  be  brought  about  in  no  other  way, 
to  attain  it  by  applying  for  the  admission  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  all  its  colonies  as  States  in 
the  American  Union.  But  altliough  his  ideas  as 
to  the  means  grew  and  ripened  with  years,  he 
never  lost  his  tenacious  grip  upon  the  central 
idea. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  a  great  devotee  of  the  ideal  of 
the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  world,  as  Igna- 
tius Loyola  was  of  the  ideal  of  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  And  with  both  men  unity  was 
not  an  end  in  itself.  It  was  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  end  the  predominant  influence  of  the 


great  unity  over  the  whole  world.  It  was  but 
natui'al,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  his  lonely 
musings  at  the  diamond  fields,  should  have  imag- 
ined that  the  most  effective  way  to  attain  his  ideal 
was  to  create  a  great  society,  like  to  that  of  the  Jes- 
uits, of  the  faithful,  who  in  every  land  would  work 
for  tlie  attainment  of  this  ideal.  It  was  this  idea 
which  led  Mr.  Rhodes  to  seek  my  acquaintance 
when  I  was  editing  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  I  was 
in  prison  when  he  first  tried  to  see  me,  and  wroth 
indeed  was  he  when  the  jail  authorities  refused 
him  admission.  1  knew  nothing  of  this  attempt 
until  four  years  later,  when  he  again  hunted  me 
up,  and  in  an  interview  of  three  hours  he  ex- 
pounded his  whole  scheme.  Never  before  had  I 
met  any  one  with  whose  political  ideas  I  found 
myself  so  thoroughly  in  accord,  and  the  friendship 
then  formed  continued  unbroken,  even  by  the 
strain  of  the  South  African  war,  down  to  his 
death.      But  tliis  is  anticipating. 

"Your  ideas,"  he  said  to  me,  "are  all  right. 
But  you  need  money  to  carrythem  out.  You 
can  do  notliing  without  money  in  this  world." 

He  had  said  the  same  tiling  years  before  to 
General  Gordon,  whom  he  upbraided  for  not  ac- 
cepting the  roomful  of  gold  offered  him  by  the 
Chinese  Government  for  suppressing  the  Tai- 
Ping  rebellion. 

"I  would  have  taken  it,"  he  said,  "and  as 
many  more  roomfuls  as  they  would  have  given 
me.  It's  no  use  for  us  to  have  big  ideas  if  we 
have  not  got  the  money  to  carry  them  out." 

Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  applied  him- 
self more  diligently  than  ever  to  the  making  of  a 
fortune,  witli  the  determination  to  use  every 
penny  of  it  for  the  realization  of  his  dream. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  at  any  length 
into  the  history  of  the  making  of  that  fortune. 
He  was  successful  as  a  digger.  His  wealth  grew 
apace,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  wealth,  it  gath- 
ered to  it  still  more  wealth.  But  his  great  suc- 
cess was  in  the  conversion  of  a  multitude  of 
cut-throat  rival  companies  into  one  great  consoli- 
dation. In  this  he  was  the  precursor  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan.  Mr.  Rhodes,  having  realized  the 
fact  that  amalgamation  would  enable  the  diamond- 
diggers  to  create  a  monopoly  and  control  the 
market,  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  creation 
of  that  monopoly.  He  was  completely  success- 
ful. He  gained  at  Kimberley  the  reputation  of 
being  the  only  man  whom  the  Jews  could  not 
cheat.  But  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  Rothschilds,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  great  Jew  he  was  able  to  triumph  over  the 
little  Jews.  The  De  Beers  Consolidated  Dia- 
mond Mining  Company  is  one  of  the  most  gigan- 
tic financial  corporations  in  the  British  Empire. 
But  it  was  more  than   a    financial   corporation, 
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It,  was  constituted  by  Mr.  Rhodes  witli  a  distinct 
jjolitical  aim.  Its  resources  were  to  be  used  for 
extending  the  empire,  and  they  were  used  for 
that  object  with  somewhat  disastrous  resuUs. 

The  net  result  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  operations  was 
that  he  eitlier  bought  out  or  made  an  ally  of  every 
rival.  Even  his  worst  enemies  do  not  assert  that 
he  took  any  unfair  ail  vantage  of  his  competitors. 
He  ruined  no  one  by  his  amalgamation.  The 
worst  that  is  said  of  liim  is  that  he  was  Na- 
]wleonically  unscrupulous  in  his  negotiations,  and 
that  the  monopoly  which  he  established  closed 
the  door  upon  private  speculators  ;  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  output  in  order  to  raise  prices,  brought 
about  a  period  of  depression  in  Kimberley.  Hav- 
ing the  wliole  of  the  mines  under  his  control,  Mr. 
Rhodes  introduced  what  is  known  as  the  com- 
poiind  system,  whereby  the  natives  are  kept  dur- 
ing the  term  of  their  engagement  within  stockades, 
where  they  are  provided  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  existence,  but  where 
they  are  not  allowed  to  obtain  strong  drink.  The 
compound  system  has  been  fiercely  assailed  in 
some  quarters  as  being  equivalent  to  slavery. 
But  it  is  not  denied  that  there  is  eager  competi- 
tion among  the  natives  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
to  endure  three  vears  of  this  slavery.  Neither 
is  it  in  dispute  that  the  natives  are  kept  sober 
and  healthy,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  state  in 


which  ihcy  are  to  he  found  in  place.s  wlicre  no 
restraint  is  placed  upon  their  liljerty.  Their 
wages  are  good,  and  many  competent  overseers — 
the  Rev.  Donald  Madeod  for  one — declare  that 
the  system  is  a  monument  to  the  philanthropy  of 
Mr.   Rhodes. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  Mr.  Rhodes  was  now 
King  ()f  the  Diamond  Fields,  ami  absolut*;  master 
of  Kimherh'y.  Ih;  had  laid  a  lii'm  han<l  upon 
the  materials  for  building  up  the  fortune  without 
wliich  he  felt  his  ideas  were  useless.  His  next 
step  was  to  entcn-  the  Cape  Parliament.  It  was 
noted  as  a  curious  coincidence  that  he  first  took 
ills  seat  in  the  Cape  Legislature  on  the  very  day 
on  which,  twenty-oiu!  years  afterward,  his  corpse 
was  brought  to  Cape  Town  on  its  way  to  its  last 
resting-place  on  the  Matoppos. 

One  of  his  first  pieces  of  good  fortune  was  to 
meet  General  Gordon,  who  was  at  the  Cape  set- 
tling the  Basuto  trouble.  (Jeneral  (iordon,  the 
Bayard  of  our  time, — a  mystic  idealist,  whose 
genius  had  saved  the  Tai-Bing  revolutionists, — 
found  Cecil  Rhodes  a  num  altogether  after  his 
own  heart.  Years  after,  when  General  Gordon 
was  starting  on  the  mission  to  Khartoum,  he 
cabled  to  Cape  Town  asking  Cecil  Rhodes  to  go 
with  him  to  the  .^oudan.  Rhodes  had  just  ac- 
cepted office  as  minister  of  finances, — treasurer- 
genei'al,  they  call  it  at  the  Cape,  —  and  so  could 
not  go.  Gordon  went,  and  died  at  the  post  of 
duty.  Rhodes  lived  eighteen  years  longer,  and 
now  he  is  dead.  ( Jordon's  remains  were  scattered 
"somewhere  in  the  far  Soudan."  Rhodes'  lie 
in  imperial  state  in  the  Matoppos.  Between 
these  two  great  Englishmen  lies  a  whole  vast 
continent  ;  but  different  though  they  were,  in 
spirit  they  were  one. 

In  Parliament,  Mr.  Rhodes  was  never  an 
eloquent  but  always  an  effective  speaker.  He 
was  in  politics  not  for  office,  but  for  power  to 
carry  out  his  ideas.  He  despaired  in  those 
davs  of  inducing  the  home  government  to  do 
anvthing  in  the  way  of  northward  extension. 
Therefore  he  concentrated  all  his  efforts  upon 
popularizing  the  idea  in  Cape  Colony.  He 
had  an  able  fellow -laborer,  whom  he  cordially 
disliked,  in  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  wlio  was 
as  zealotis  as  Mr.  Rhodes  about  the  northward 
extension  ;  but,  unlike  Mr.  Rhodes,  he  did  not 
despair  of  rousing  public  opinion  at  home  in 
favor  of  taking  over  the  country.  Mr.  Rhodes 
believed  it  was  only  possible  to  secure  the  trade 
route  to  the  center  of  Africa  by  ajipealing  to  the 
interest  and  ambition  of  the  Cape  Colonists.  He 
disliked  and  was  disposed  to  defy  Downing 
Street.  It  was  in  those  days  that  he  talked  freely 
about  eliminating  the  imperial  factor,  and  won 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  a  dangerous 
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mail,  wlio,  if  thwarted,  might  at  any  timo  fling 
himself  into  tlie  arms  of  the  Dutch  and  become 
the  first  president  of  the  FechMated  States  of 
Africa.      He  certainly  played  up  to  the  Dutcli. 

Coming  into  J^arliament  just  after  the  Majul)a 
settlement,  he  set  liimself  to  conciliate  Dutch 
sentiment.  He  became  a  member — and  not  a 
member  only — of  the  Afrikander  Bund.  He  laid 
down  the  dictum  that  without  the  Dutch  you 
could  not  govern  South  Africa.  He  leuded 
President  Kriiger  for  his  devotion  to  his  inde- 
pendence and  to  his  flag  ;  and  became  the  bosom 
friend  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  the  Parnell  of  South 
A  frica. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  induced  the  home  governmeut 
to  take  over  Bechuanaland,  and  he  was  appointed 
its  first  administrator.  He  had  a  difiicult  task, 
for  the  Boers  had  trekked  into  the  debatable 
-land,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  turn 
them  out  without  an  appeal  to  force.     Mr.  Rhodes 


was  sent  down  by  the  high  commissioner  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  As  the  result  of  his  mis- 
sion Mr.  Mackenzie  resigned,  while  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  Dr.  Leyds,  nujeting  for  the  first  time,  ar- 
rived at  an  amicable  agreement,  and  contracted 
a  mutual  regard  whicli  survived  even  the  out- 
bn^ak  of  war. 

'I'his  agreement  was,  liowever,  soon  torn  up  by 
the  imperial  government,  which,  acting  under 
the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  sent  out  Sir 
Charles  Warren  and  a  small  armv  to  clear  out 
the  invading  Boers  and  secure  the  road  to  the 
north.  Theexpedition  cost  $1,250,000.  It  cleared 
the  road  to  the  land  of  (Jphir,  but  the  imperial 
government  showed  no  desire  to  extend  its  fron- 
tiers northward. 

It  was  then,  by  what  he  always  termed  an  ac- 
cidental thought,  that  Mr.  Rhodes  conceived  the 
idea  of  securing  a  royal  charter  authorizing  a  com- 
pany of  private  adventurers, — of  which  he  was  at 
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once  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  soul,  and  the  pur- 
pose,— to  undertake  tlie  conquest  and  administra- 
tion of  the  vast  territory  stretching  northward  to 
the  Zambesi.  He  had  many  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, but  by  perseverance  and  persuasiveness 
lie  succeeded  in  securing  his  chai'ter.  The  Duke 
■of  Abercorn  became  his  chairman  ;  the  Duke  of 
Fife  (who  had  married  the  present  King's  daughter) 
joined  the  board  ;  tlie  company  was  launclied  un- 
der the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  investing 
public  poured  millions  into  the  treasury,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  returned  triumphant,  to  undertake  the 
painting  of  South  Africa  Rritisli  red  from  the 
Orange  River  to  the  Zambesi. 

Dr.  Jameson  led  an  expedition  of  pioneers  to 
take  possession  of  Mashonaland.  "When  we  re- 
member the  fate  of  fully  equipped  British  ai'mies 


which  have  ventured  into  Kaffir  territories,  it 
seems  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  Lobengula 
did  not  swoop  down  upon  the  long  British  col- 
umn, and  wipe  it  out  of  existence.  They  were 
but  two  thousand,  and  they  were  encumbered 
with  impedimenta  which  left  them  at  the  mercy 
of  any  bold  and  resolute  a.ssailant. 

Dr.  Jameson  and  Mr.  Selous  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  their  perilous  march.  Mashonaland 
passed  into  Britisli  occupation,  and  the  young 
braves  who  had  formerly  looked  forward  to 
nothing  but  an  opportunity  of  wetting  their 
spears  in  the  army  of  Lobengula,  began  to  find 
profitable  employment  in  opening  up  tlie  gold 
mines,  which  liad  not  been  worked  since  the  days 
of  the  Phoenicians. 

This  halcyon  state  of  things  was  too  good  to 
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continue.  Lobengula,  the  last  great  Kaffir 
Napoleon  of  our  time,  began  to  take  alarm  at  the 
doings  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  big  "brother  who 
eats  a  whole  country  for  liis  dinner."  He 
attempted  to  compel  some  Mashonas  to  join  his 
army,  aiul  slew  them  when  they  resisted.  When 
civilized  industrials  are  encamped  within  the 
territories  of  cliiefs  whose  notions  of  government 
are  based  upon  periodical  massacre,  war  sooner 
or  later  becomes  inevitable.  War  broke  out  in 
Mashonaland,  and  again  an  almost  miraculous 
thing  happened.  Lobengula  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  strength.  Fifteen  thousand  of  the  bravest 
and  most  athletic  savages  in  South  Africa  asked 
for  no  higher  privilege  than  to  die  in  avenging 
his  wrongs.  He  was  in  his  own  country,  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  tlie  British  base  at  the 
Cape.  Dr.  Jameson  liad  only  a  handful  of  men, 
and  the  additional  troops  sent  to  his  assistance 
were  verv  few.  Yet  in  a  few  weeks  Dr.  Jameson 
was  victorious.  Lobengula  was  slain,  his  army 
dispersed,  his  country  annexed.  A  region  vaster 
than  the  empire  of  Germany  was  added  to  the 
British  dominions  without  the  addition  of  a 
single  penny  to  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayer. 

No  wonder  this  thaumaturgist,  who  achieved 
such  marvels,  became  even  to  himself  a  little 
demigod.  The  investing  public  burnt  incense  to 
him  in  the  practical  modern  fashion  of  sending 
the  price  of  chartered  shares  up  to  five  or  six 
times  their  nominal  value.  They  had  not  paid  a 
dividend  ;  but  men  remembered  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  the  Rand,  and  bought  in  faith,  nothing 
doubting  that  the  colossal  genius  who  had  raised 
up  an  empire  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  would  be 
equally  successful  in  creating  a  dividend.  The 
map  of  Africa  was  colored  red  up  to  the  Victoria 
Falls,  and  even  beyond,  for  Cecil  Rhodes  financed 
the  Nyassa  Land  Protectorate,  which  the  home 
government  would  otherwise  have  abandoned, 
and  so  extended  the  red-fringed  frontier  almost 
to  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  Tanganyika. 
The  British  flag  flew  everywhere  unmolested. 
The  Boers  were  shut  in  on  all  sides.  The  Swazi- 
land settlement  shut  off  their  last  chance  of  gain- 
ing access  to  the  sea.  Territories  which  the 
Germans  had  dreamed  would  furnish  the  father- 
land with  an  empire  as  vast  as  British  India,  were 
secured,  beyond  all  cavilling,  for  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

South  Africa  was  at  peace.  Everywhere  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  in  the  ascendant.  He  was  the  trusted 
leader  of  the  Afrikander  Dutch,  and,  as  such,  as 
absolute  in  Cape  Town  as  he  was  in  Kimberley. 
At  home  he  was  the  idol  of  the  imperialists, 
while  the  Irish  regarded  him  as  the  man  who 
financed  Mi'.  Parnell.  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives alike  did  him  honor.      The  Queen,  on  the 


advice  of  Lord  Kosebery,  made  him  a  member  of 
her  Privy  Council.  Never  had  any  colonist, 
seldom  had  any  British  subject,  achieved  in  his 
fortieth  year  so  commanding  a  position  as  that 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  occupied  in  the  summer  of 
189.5. 

It  was  the  culminating  point  of  his  career.  In 
six  months  the  imi)osing  pedestal  on  which  lie 
stood  crashed  beneath  liis  feet  ;  and  although 
nothing  could  obliterate  the  work  which  he  had 
done,  or  destroy  the  indestructible  greatness  of 
his  character  and  the  influence  which  it  exerted 
among  those  who  knew  him,  he  was  never  again 
the  master  of  events.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
he  made  his  fatal  blunder.  Pride,  as  usual, 
went  before  the  fall,  and  the  haughtiness  bred 
by  continued  success  and  almost  miraculous 
achievement  paved  the  way  to  his  destruction. 
Dr.  Jameson  had  triumphed  over  the  Matabele 
horde.  Why  should  he  not  be  trusted  when  he 
reported  that  Johannesburg  was  ripe  for  I'evo- 
lution  ;  that  Kriiger's  rule  was'  so  detested  that 
at  least  one-half  of  the  Boers  themselves  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  throw  it  off  ;  and 
that  if  Mr.  Rliodes  did  not  seize  the  moment  in 
order  to  direct  the  movement,  the  insurrection 
would  take  place  without  him,  with  a  result  more 
deadly  to  British  ambitions  than  the  continuance 
of  President  Kriiger's  rule  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes  believed  that  he  had  the  Dutch  of 
the  Cape  and  of  the  Free  State  at  his  back.  They 
supported  him  against  Kriiger  in  the  Drifts  ques- 
tion. Why  not  trust  them  to  condone  the  rough 
insurrectionary  remedy  by  which  Kriiger  was  to 
be  upset,  and  an  honest  px'esident  established  in 
his  place  ?  If  he  had  been  left  to  himself,  he 
would  have  either  discovered  his  mistake  in  time, 
or  he  would  have  carried  the  thing  through. 
The  whole  blame  for  the  miscarriage  of  tlie  plot 
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lies  at  the  door  of  a  colonial 
policy  that  first  wrecked  tlif 
insiirreclion  by  insisting  upon 
the  annexation  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  then  precipitated  the 
raid  by  inspiring  telegrams 
to  the  C'ape  urging  the  need 
for  immediate  action. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  over 
the  story  of  tiie  farce  of  the 
hush-up  inquiry  at  Westmin- 
ster. Mr.  Rhodes  behaved 
with  a  stoical  loyalty  to  his 
fellow-conspirator. 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  give 
him  away,"  he  said  to  me. 
"  He  tried  to  helj)  me.  As 
for  lying.  I  am  not  going  to 
lie.  He  can  do  his  own  ly- 
ing if  he  likes." 

So  the  disgraceful  comedy 
was  played  to  the  appointed 
end.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  pub- 
licly damned  for  doing  that 
which  men  in  authority  knew 
he  had  not  done,  in  order 
that  others  might  be  white- 
washed. Yet  Mr.  Chamberlain  signed  that  re- 
port, only  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  an- 
nulling its  significance  by  publicly  declaring 
from  his  place  in  ParUament  that  nothing  what- 
ever had  been  proved  against  the  personal  honor 
of  one  whom  he  had  immediately  before  reported 
to  have  been  guilty  of  deceiving  the  officers  of 
the  Queen. 

That  fatal  absolution,  natural  and  indeed  in- 
evitable in  the  circumstances,  brought  on  the 
piesent  disastrous  war.  From  the  moment  that 
declaration  reached  the  ears  of  President  Kriiger, 
nothing  that  could  be  said  or  done  could  induce 
him  to  regard  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  tool  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  who,  he  felt, 
would  use  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  take  away  his  country  from  him. 

Hence  tlie  armaments  of  the  Transvaal  ;  hence 
the  insurmountable  suspicion  with  which  the 
Boers  regarded  every  proposal  made  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  both  before  the  war  and  in  the 
negotiations  for  peace.  Mr.  Rhodes  bore  him- 
self with  fortitude.  Even  his  self-possession  was 
shattered  when  the  news  came  of  tiie  catastrophe  ; 
but  he  never  rounded  on  Dr.  Jameson,  and  one 
of  his  last  acts  was  to  appoint  the  doctor  as  one 
of  his  seven  executors  in  my  place.  He  went 
back  to  Rhodesia  to  assist  in  suppressing  the 
Matabele  insurrection  which  followed  the  failure 
of  the  raid,  and  the  dramatic  scene  when  he 
ventured   unarmed   into  the   Matoppos  to  make 
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peace  with  the  savages  still  dwells  in  the  popular 
memory. 

It  was  his  last  heroic  appearance.  He  played 
a  subordinate  part  in  tlie  war,  whicli  was  not  his 
war,  but  Milner's.  Wlien  I  urged  him  to  stop 
the  drift  toward  war  visible  in  Milner's  dis- 
patches, lie  replied  that  he  had  tried  his  own  hand 
on  the  Transvaal  and  had  failed.  He  would  not 
spoil  Milner's.  "Whatever  Milnor  did,  he  would 
support.  To  that  line  he  adhered  until  the  end. 
He  did  good  service  in  the  siege  of  Kimberley, 
and  excited  much  indignation  because  of  his  out- 
spoken criticisms  of  the  dilettanteism  and  in- 
efficiency of  the  British  officer.  Despite  all  ap- 
peals made  to  him  from  one  side  and  the  other, 
he  refused  resolutely  to  interfere.  "When  peace 
was  made,  then  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  Dutch 
were  not  trampled  on.  But  till  then  it  was 
Milner's  innings. 

A  truce  to  these  painful  polemics  over  a  newly 
closed  grave.  It  is  a  more  pleasant  task  to  dwell 
upon  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  man  who, 
despite  all  his  faults,  it  is  a  privilege  to  call  my 
friend.  And  loyal  friend  and  true  he  was  to  me 
through  all  these  trying  years.  No  one  could 
more  vehemently,  even  passionately,  oppose  the 
war  in  South  Africa  than  I  have  done,  but  the 
line  which  I  took  never  provoked  more  than  a 
good-humored  remonstrance. 

''How  insubordinate  you  are,"  he  said  to  me 
when  he  came  back  after  the  siege  of  Kimbt'rley 
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was  raised.  "It  is  really  too  bad.  Here  are 
wn  three — iny.self,  Milner,  and  Garrett  (editor  of 
tlie  Cape  Times).  We  are  all  your  boys.  We 
learned  our  lessons  at  your  feet.  We  are  on  the 
spot.  You  have  never  been  in  South  Africa. 
We  all  three  agree  this  war  is  necessary.  Do 
you  support  us  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Just  look  how 
you  are  carrying  on.  I  would  have  supported  you 
on  any  English  or  American  question,  but  you 
won't  support  us  in  South  Africa." 

"I  cannot,"  I  replied,  "  so  easily  forget  the 
lessons  which  I  learned  long  ago  from  one  Cecil 
John  Rhodes.  He  taught  me  that  we  cannot 
govern  South  Africa  without  the  Dutch.  I  am 
faithful  to  his  doctrine,  nor  can  I  forget  it  be- 
cause you  have  apostatized." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  difference?,  he 
was  never  kinder,  more  cordial,  and  even  affec- 
tionate than  during  these  trying  years. 

"  Nothing  you  can  ever  say,"  he  said  to  me,  on 
parting  in  1900,  ''even  if  you  should  attack  me 
personally  as  vehemently  as  you  attack  my  policy, 
will  ever  alter  ia  the  least  my  relations  to  you.  I 
have  learned  too  much  from  you.  I  owe  you  far 
too  much  ever  to  allow  anytliing  whatever  you 
may  hereafter  do  affect  my  feeling  toward  you." 
To  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  his  broad  outlook,  this  war 
was  but  a  passing  phase,  a  mere  detail, — irritating, 
no  doubt,  but  only  an  incident.  He  was  ever 
keenly  interested  in  America,  and  no  one  hailed 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  he  the  publication 
of  the  three  Review  of  Reviews  in  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  Australia,  advocating 
each  in  its  owii  way,  with  perfect  independence 
but  with  absolute  loyalty,  his  favorite  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

Mr.  Rhodes'  political  ideas  were  written  out  by 
him  on  one  of  the  very  few  long  letters  which  he 
ever  wrote  to  any  one,  just  before  his  departure 
from  Kimberley  to  Mashonaland  in  the  autumn  of 
1890.  The  communication  takes  the  shape  of  a 
resume  of  a  long  conversation  which  I  had  had  with 
him  just  before  he  left  London  for  the  Cape. 
Despite  a  passage  which  suggests  that  I  should 
sub-edit  it  and  dress  up  his  ideas,  I  think  the 
public  will  prefer  to  have  these  rough,  hurried, 
and  sometimes  ungrammatical  notes  exactly  as 
Mr.  Rhodes  scrawled  them  off  rather  than  to 
have  them  supplied  with  "literary  clothing"  by 
any  one  else  : 

Please  remember  the  key  of  my  idea  discussed  with 
you  is  a  Society,  copied  from  the  Jesuits  as  to  organiza- 
tion, the  practical  solution  a  differential  rate  aiid  a  copy 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  for  that  is  Home 
Rule  or  Federation,  and  an  organization  to  work  this 
out,  working  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  decentral- 
ization, remembering  that  an  Assembly  that  is  respon- 
sible for  a  fifth  of  the  world  has  no  time  to  discuss  the 
questions  raised  by  Dr.  Tanner  or  the  important  matter 


of  Mr.  O'Brien's  breeches,  and  that  the  labor  question 
is  an  important  matter,  but  that  deeper  than  the  labor 
question  is  the  question  of  the  market  for  tlie  products 
of  labor,  and  that,  as  the  local  consumption  (production) 
of  Kngland  can  only  support  about  si.x  million,  the  bal- 
ance depends  on  the  trade  of  the  world. 

That  the  world  with  America  in  the  forefront  is  de- 
vising tariffs  to  boycott  your  manufjictures,  and  that 
this  is  the  supreme  question,  for  I  believe  that  England 
with  fair  play  should  manufacture  for  the  world,  and, 
being  a  Free  Trader,  I  l)elieve  until  the  world  comes  to 
its  senses  you  should  declare  war — I  mean  a  commer- 
cial war  with  tho.se  who  are  trying  to  boycott  your 
manufactures— that  is  my  programme.  You  might  fin- 
ish the  war  by  union  with  America  and  universal  peace, 
I  mean  after  one  hundred  years,  and  a  secret  societj' 
organized  like  Loyola'.s,  supported  by  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  those  whose  aspiration  is  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing, and  a  hideous  annoyance  created  by  the  difficult 
question  daily  placed  before  their  minds  as  to  which  of 
their  incompetent  relations  they  should  leave  their 
wealth  to.  You  would  furnish  them  with  the  .solution, 
greatly  relieving  their  minds,  and  turning  their  ill-got- 
ten or  inherited  gains  to  some  advantage. 

I  am  a  bad  writer,  but  through  my  ill-connected 
sentences  you  can  trace  the  lay  of  my  ideas,  and  you 
can  give  my  idea  the  literary  clothing  that  is  necessary. 
I  write  so  fully  because  I  am  otT  to  Mashonaland,  and  I 
can  trust  you  to  respect  my  confidence.  It  is  a  fearful 
thought  to  feel  that  you  possess  a  patent,  and  to  doubt 
whether  your  life  will  last  you  through  the  circumlocu- 
tion of  the  forms  of  the  Patent  Office.  I  have  that 
inner  conviction  that  if  I  can  live  I  have  thought  out 
something  that  is  worthy  of  being  registered  at  the 
Patent  Office  ;  the  fear  is,  shall  1  have  the  time  and  the 
opportunity?  And  I  believe  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
bred  in  the  soul  of  an  inventor  it  is  not  self-glorification 
I  desire,  but  the  wish  to  live  to  register  my  patent  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who,  I  think,  are  the  greatest 
people  the  world  has  ever  seen,  but  whose  fault  is  that 
they  do  not  know  their  strength,  their  greatness,  and 
their  destiny,  and  who  are  wasting  their  time  on  their 
minor  local  matters,  but  being  asleep  do  not  know  that 
through  the  invention  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  in 
view  of  their  enormous  inci-ease,  they  must  now  be 
trained  to  view  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  not  only  con- 
sider the  social  questions  of  the  British  Isles.  Even  a 
Labouchere,  who  possesses  no  sentiment,  should  be 
taught  that  the  labor  of  England  is  dependent  on  the 
outside  world,  and  that  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  outside 
world,  if  it  does  not  look  out,  will  boycott  the  results 
of  English  labor.  They  are  calling  the  new  country 
Rhodesia,  that  is  from  the  Transvaal  to  the  southern 
end  of  Tanganyika ;  the  other  name  is  Zambesia.  I 
find  I  am  human  and  should  like  to  be  living  after  my 
death  ;  still,  perhaps,  if  that  name  is  coupled  with  the 
object  of  England  everywhere,  and  united,  the  name 
may  convey  the  discovery  of  an  idea  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  cessation  of  all  wars  and  one  language 
throughout  the  wojrld,  the  patent  being  the  gradual 
ab.sorption  of  wealth  and  human  minds  of  the  higher 
order  to  the  object. 

What  an  awful  thought  it  is  that  if  we  had  not  lost 
America,  or  if  even  now  we  could  arrange  with  the 
present  members  of  the  United  States  Assembly  and 
our  Hou.se  of  Commons,  the  peace  of  the  world  is  se- 
cured for  all  eternity.  We  could  hold  your  federal 
pkrliament  five  years  at  Washington  and  five  at  Lon- 
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don.  The  only  thing  feasible  to  carry  this  idea  out  is  a 
secret  one  (society)  gradually  absorbinjf  the  wealth  of 
the  world  to  be  devoted  t<i  siicli  an  object.  Tiiere  is 
Hirsch  with  twenty  millions,  very  soon  to  cross  the  un- 
known bonier,  anil  struggling  in  the  dark  to  know 
what  to  do  with  his  money  ;  and  so  one  might  go  on  ad 
iujiiiitum. 

Fancy  the  charm  to  young  America,  just  coming  on 
ami  dissatisfied— for  they  have  filled  tip  their  own  coun- 
try and  do  not  know  what  to  t-ackle  ne.\t— to  share  in  a 
scheme  to  take  the  government  of  the  whole  world  I 
Their  present  President  is  dimly  seeing  it,  but  his  hori- 
zon is  limited  to  the  New  World  north  and  south,  and 
so  he  would  intrigue  in  fanada,  Argentina,  and  Brazil, 
to  the  exclusion  of  England.  Such  a  brain  wants  but 
little  to  see  the  true  .solution  ;  he  is  still  groping  in  the 
dark,  but  is  very  near  the  discovery.  For  the  American 
has  been  taught  the  lesson  of  Home  Kule  and  the  suc- 
cess of  leaving  the  management  of  the  local  pump  to 
the  pari.sh  beadle.  He  does  not  burden  his  House  of 
Commons  with  the  responsibility  of  cleansing  the  par- 
ish drains.  The  present  position  in  the  English  House 
is  ridiculous.  You  might  as  well  e.xpect  Napoleon  to 
have  found  time  to  have  jwrsonally  counted  his  dirty 
linen  before  he  sent  it  to  the  vva.sh,  and  recounted  it 
upon  its  return.  It  would  have  Ijeen  lietter  for  Eurojie 
if  he  had  carried  out  his  iilea  of  Universal  Monarchy  ; 
he  might  have  succeeded  if  he  had  hit  on  the  idea  of 
grantingself-governmentto  the  component  parts.  Still, 
I  will  own  tradition,  race,  and  diverse  languages  acted 
against  his  dream  ;  all  tlie.se  do  not  e.xist  as  to  the  pres- 
ent English-speaking  world,  and  apart  from  this  union 
is  the  sacred  duty  of  taking  the  responsibility  of  the 
still  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world.  The  trial  of  these 
countries  who  have  been  found  wanting — such  as  Por- 
tugal, Persia,  even  Spain — and  the  judgment  that  they 
must  depart,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  South 
American  republics.  What  a 
scope  and  what  a  horizon  of 
work,  at  any  rate,  for  the  next 
two  centuries,  the  best  energies 
of  the  best  people  in  the  world  : 
perfectly  feasible,  but  needing 
an  organization,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  human  atom  to 
complete  anything,  much  less 
such  an  idea  as  this  requiring 
the  devotion  of  the  best  .souls  of 
the  next  200  years.  There  are 
three  essentials :  (1)  The  plan 
duly  weighed  and  agreed  to. 
(2)  The  first  organization.  (3) 
The  seizure  of  the  wealth  neces- 
sary. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that 
the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  McKinley  Tariff 
report  that  in  certain  articles 
our  trade  has  fallen  off  50  per 
cent.,  and  yet  the  fools  do  not 
«ee  that  if  they  do  not  look  out 
thej'  will  have  England  shut  out 
and  isolated  with  ninety  mil- 
lions to  feed  and  capable  inter- 
nally of  supporting  about  six 
millions.  If  they  had  had  .states- 
men they  would  at  the  present 
moment  be  commereially  at  war 


with  the  I'nited  States,  and  they  would  have  Iwycotted 
the  raw  pHxhicts  of  the  United  States  until  she  came 
to  her  senses.  And  I  say  this  because  I  am  a  Free 
Trader.  Hut  why  goon  writing!'  Your  people  do  not 
know  their  greatness  ;  they  possess  a  fifth  of  the  world 
and  do  not  know  that  it  is  slipping  from  them,  and  they 
spend  their  tinn*  on  discussing  Parnell  and  Dr.  T.itiner, 
tiie  character  of  Sir  ('.  Dilke.  the  (juestion  of  cotnpetisa- 
tioii  for  beer-hotises,  the  (DiDiC  Itnr  (irtiux.  Your  su- 
preme (jtiestion  at  the  present  moment  is  the  .seizure  of 
the  labor  vote  at  the  next  election.  Read  the  Austrnltan 
liiillcliu  (New  South  Wales),  and  see  where  tuidiie  pan- 
dering to  the  lalx)r  vote  may  lead  you.  but  at  any  rate 
the  eight-hour  {jnestion  is  not  possible  without  a  union 
of  the  English-speaking  world,  olherwi.se  you  drive  your 
manufactures  to  Helgium,  Holland,  and  (iermany,  just 
as  yoti  have  placed  a  great  deal  of  cheap  shipping  trade 
in  tiie  hatids  of  Italy  by  your  stringent  shipping  regula- 
tions which  they  do  not  posses.s,  and  .so  carry  goo<ls  at 
lower  rates. 

Here  this  political  will  and  testament  abruptly 
breaks  off.  It  is  rough,  inchoate,  almost  as  un- 
couth as  one  of  Ci-omweH's  speeches,  but  the  cen- 
tral idea  glows  luminous  throughout.  How  pa- 
thetic to  read  today  the  thrice  expressed  fore- 
boding that  life  would  not  be  spared  him  to  carry 
out  his  great  ideal.  But  it  may  be  as  Lowell 
sang  of  Lanuirtiue  : 

To  carve  thy  fullest  thought,  what  though 
Time  was  tiot  gratited  ?    Age  in  history. 

Like  tliat  Dawn's  face  wliich  baffled  Atigelo, 
Left  shapeless,  grander  for  its  mystery. 

Thy  great  Design  shall  stand,  and  day 

Flood  its  blind  front  from  Orients  far  away. 

His  original  conception  of  his  will  was  to  leave 
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the  wliole  of  liis  property,  without  any  restric- 
tions, to  be  administered  by  the  sole  discretion 
of  one,  two,  or  three  personal  friends.  As  for 
eight  years  I  was  one  of  three  to  whom  his 
millions  were  left  in  joint  tenancy,  I  have  per- 
haps as  good  opportunities  of  knowing  his  mind 
on  this  matter  as  any  one.  It  was  while'  on 
board  the  steamer,  midway  between  Cape  Town 
and  England,  that  the  idea  flashed  into  his  mind 
of  superseding  his  previous  will  by  another,  in 
which  part,  at  least,  of  his  wealth  would  be  set 
apart  for  administration  by  trustees,  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  When  he  first  told  me  about  it, 
the  scheme  was  limited  to  British  colonies. 

"  It  is  admirable,"'  i  said,  "but  would  it  not 
be  still  better  if  you  could  extend  it  so  as  to  bring 
the  Americans  into  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Rhodes  doubted  whether  his  estate  would 
bear  such  an  extension,  with  which  in  principle 
he  entirely  concurred.  Further  examination, 
however,  satisfied  him  that  it  could  be  done,  and 
accordingly  the  will  contains  the  provision  by 
which  every  American  State  is  offered  two  schol- 
arships of  |il, 500  each,  tenable  for  three  years. 
1  doubt  whether  Mr.  Rhodes  quite  realized  that 
by  such  an  arrangement  Americans  would  re- 
ceive 50  per  cent,  more  of  his  benefaction  than 
British  colonists.  This,  however,  will  probably 
soon  be  rectified  by  his  executors,  who  have  ab- 
solutely unrestricted  ownership  of  the  residue, 
which  probably  amounts  to  a  moiety  of  tlie 
estate. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  amenable  to  my  suggestion 
about  the  American  extension  of  his  scholarship 
because  it  so  thoroughly  jumped  with  his  own 
ideas.  Other  suggestions, — as,  for  instance,  tliat 
the  scholarships  should  be  open  to  women  ;  that 
tliey  should  be  tenable  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as 
at  Oxford,  or  that  the  Rhodes  scholars  should  be 
allowed,  if  they  chose,  to  study  at  Harvard  or 
any  other  American  college, — were  rejected. 
"The  Americans  can,  if  they  like,  endow  scholar- 
ships for  their  own  universities,  and  Cambridge 
men  can  look  after  Cambridge.  My  scholars  must 
all  come  to  my  old  university.  As  for  women, 
some  one  else  must  look  after  tliem.  I  am  on 
the  lookout  for  those  who  will  do  the  governing 
of  the  nations  in  the  years  that  are  to  come." 

This  brings  me  to  a  calumny  frequently  brought 
against  Mr.  Rhodes, — that  he  was  a  woman-hater. 
He  was  never  married,  and  there  is  no  scandal 
about  any  woman  ever  connected  with  his  name. 
He  at  one  time  had  a  great  affection  for  Olive 
Schreiner.  He  used  to  talk  to  her  about  an  ideal 
friendship  of  intellect  and  souls. 

"  Ordinary  people,"  he  once  told  her,  "  could 
not  understand  a  friendship  like  ours," — which 
is  quite  true,  and  it  was  true  of  all  Mr.  Rhodes' 
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female  .friendships.  Many  women,  especially 
clever  women,  were  devoted  to  him.  In  re- 
dressing a  wrong  suffered  by  a  lady  from  one  of 
the  employees  at  De  Beers,  Mr.  Rhodes  showed 
a  passionate  indignation  against  the  wrong-doer 
and  a  chivalrous  enthusiasm  for  the  sufferer 
which  surprised  and  delighted  me.  One  of  the 
very  last  acts  of  his  life  before  leaving  England 
was  to  insist  that  adequate  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  injured  woman. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  ironies  of  fate  that  Mr. 
Rhodes,  who  had  never  anything  to  do  with 
women,  save  to  enjoy  their  conversation  or  assist 
them  in  their  distress,  should  have  been  hurried 
to  his  grave  by  a  woman  who  wished  to  marry 
him,  and  finding  him  irresponsive  to  her  over- 
tures, resorted  to  the  somewhat  original  expedient 
of  forging  his  name  to  a  series  of  bills  to  the 
amount  of  £17,000.  Only  one  of  them  was  dis- 
counted, and  Mr.  Rhodes  was  compelled  to  return 
to  the  Cape  to  give  evidence  in  the  case.  He 
was  suffering  from  heart  trouble,  but  he  might 
have  lived' for  some  years  if  he  could  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  excitement  of  courts  and  parlia- 
ments. Dr.  Janieson  strongly  opposed  his  re- 
turn to  Africa.  "You  are  sending  him  to  his 
grave,"  he  declared.  Mr.  Rhodes,  however, 
felt  that  he  must  appear  in  court,  but  promised 
to  return  by  the  next  steamer.  Unfortunately, 
he  had  a  cruelly  bad  passage  out.  The  weather 
was  so  stormy  that  he  was  twice  flung  out  of  his 
berth  onto  the  floor  of  his  cabin.      Arriving  at 
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Cape  Town  in  a  state  of  preat  nervous  irritation, 
lie  was  at  once  the  center  of  a  vortex  of  political 
atjitation.  lie  gave  evidence  in  the  case  of  the 
forj^rery,  and  then  flung  himself  into  the  move- 
ment to  secure  the  suspension  of  the  Cape  con- 
stitution. It  was  too  much  for  him.  He  broke 
down,  and  although  he  lingered  in  gi'eat  pain  for 
a  fortnight  and  more,  liis  attendants  knew  from 
the  first  that  he  wa.s  doonu'd.  Nothing  but  his 
indomitable  will  kept  him  alive.  'I'he  excessive 
heat  rendereil  his  sufferings  still  more  trying. 
Telegrams  haileil  into  liis  sick  chamber  from  liis 
friends  all  over  the  world.  The  King  and  Queen 
sent  alTectionate  messages.  Even  when,  within  a 
week  of  his  end,  he  imagined  that  he  could  stand 
the  voyage  home,  his  berth  was  taken  on  the 
mail  steamer  ;  but  she  had  to  leave  without  him. 
Longing  to  see  England  once  more  before  he 
died,  lie  refused  to  give  up  hope  that  he  might 
yet  rally.      Hut  it  was  not  to  ])e.      At  (J  o'clock 
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on  the  evening  of  March  2 6  he  passed  away. 
His  last  audible  words  were  characteristic  of  the 
man  :  "So  much  to  do.  So  little  done.  Good- 
bye." 

"  So  little  done."  bi-ave  heart.  "  so  much  to  do!  " 
Since  first  the  sun  and  stars  looked  down  to  scan 
The  core  of  Nature's  mocking  mystery,  man. 
This  was  the  cry  of  workers  such  as  you ; 
Each  strove  and  strove,  till,  sudden,  bright  in  view. 
The  rich  fruition  of  the  striver's  plan 
Shone  far  away  beyond  Life's  narrowing  span. 
Shone  while  the  world  was  waving  him  adieu. 


Cecil  liliodes  in  personal  appearance  gave  the 
impression  that  he  was  taller  tiian,  in  fact,  he  was. 
There  was  a  certain  leonin«'  majesty  about  him 
which  Itespoke  a  man  born  to  command.  In  his 
dress  he  was  unconventional  to  an  extreme.  No 
one  cared  less  for  pomp.  The  King  of  tlie  Dia- 
mond Mines,  lie  never  deigned  to  beileck  himself 
with  a  brilliant.  His  hair,  wliich  became  very 
gray  after  the  raid,  was  as  often  touselled  as 
smooth.  He  was  always  smoothly  shaven.  He 
had  a  somewhat  rubicund  visage,  a  steely  blue- 
gray  eye,  the  jaw  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  brow  of  a  jioet.  No  one  was  more  given  to 
meditation  than  he.  For  love  of  nature  and 
constant  communion  with  stars  and  sky  and  flow- 
ers and  trees,  he  might  have  lieen  the  twin 
brother  of  Wordsworth.  Even  in  ileath  he  de- 
creed that  lie  sliould  be  buried  in  the  midst  of 
mountains  commanding  scenery  so  sul)lime  that 
he  named  it  The  view  of  the  world.  Mr.  Herbert 
Baker,  who  knew  him  well, 
says:  "  The  ennobling  influ- 
ence of  natural  scenery  was 
present  in  his  mind  in  con- 
nection with  every  site  he 
chose  and  every  building  he 
contemplated." 

He  adds :  "He  had  the 
building  ambition  of  a  Peri- 
cles or  a  Hadrian,  and  in  his 
untimely  death  architecture 
has  the  greatest  cause  to 
mourn." 

He  was  a  great  reader. 
Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall '' 
was  one  of  his  favorite  books. 
He  sent  me  £300  once  to  buy 
books  for  the  library  at  Groote 
Schuur.  I  wrote  to  all  the 
famous  men  in  Britain  asking 
eacli  what  books,  in  their  opin- 
ion, relating  to  their  specialty 
should  be  on  the  book-shelves 
of  a  colonial  premier.  When 
I  got  their  replies,  I  bought 
the  books  and  sent  them  out. 
Of  pictures,  says  a  friend, 
"he  allowed  himself  the  possession  of  but  few. 
not  from  want  of  enjoyment  of  them,  but  because 
he  looked  upon  them  as  luxuries." 

"  I  could  build  so  many  miles  of  railway  for 
that,''  he  used  to  say. 

He  bought  one  picture  of  the  French  school, 
I  think,  which  hung  for  a  time  over  his  dining- 
room  mantelpiece.  But  after  a  time  the  nudities 
offended  him,  and  he  had  it  removed. 

In  religion  he  was  an  agnostic,  admitting,  how- 
ever, that  there  was — to  quote  his  own  phrase — 
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a  50  per  cent,  clmnce  tliat  tlieie  was  a  God.  But 
he  got  on  famously  with  General  Bootli,  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  in  whose  social  work  he  was 
greatly  interesteil. 

No  man  I  have  met  regarded  wealth  with  such 
contempt,  e.xcepting  as  a  means  by  which  he  could 
influence  men  and  control  the  destinies  of  nations. 
To  use  his  own  phrase,  he  coniljined  "  Imagina 
tion  and  commerce."  What  he  loved  in  the 
German  Kaiser  was  just  this  power  of  imagina- 
tion. Wliat  he  hated  and  despised  in  the  average 
highly  placed  official  in  Downing  Street  was  the 
absence  of  imagination.  If  only  he  had  been 
more  patient, — if  his  head  had  not  been  turned  by 
the  ease  with  which  all  adversaries  went  down 
before  him, — what  a  dilTerent  ending  there  might 
have  been  for  his  career  !  Vain  are  these  re- 
grets in  the  presence  of  his  silent  tomb.  It  is 
for  us  to  work  as  best  we  can  with  the  means 
that  he  has  provided  us  toward  the  realization 


of  his  highest  ideals.  "  So  much  to  do.  So 
little  done."  But  we  may  console  ourselves  by 
remembering  hisown  story  of  the  old  man  whom 
he  found  planting  oak  tribes,  and  marvelled  that 
at  his  age  he  should  undertake  such  a  task. 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  1  siiall  never  enjoy 
their  shade.  But  I  had  the  imagination,  and  I 
know  what  that  shade  will  be,  and  at  any  rale 
no  one  will  ever  alter  those  lines.  I  liave  laid 
my  trees  on  certain  lines.  I  know  that  I  shall 
not  see  them  beyond  a  shrub,  but  with  me  rests 
the  conception  and  the  shade  and  the  glory." 

"So, "  said  Mr.  Rhodes,  "we  also  have  our 
conception,  the  results  of  which  cannot  be  known 
in  our  temporary  existence,  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  feel  that  you  may  found  the  lines  in  the  sam? 
way  as  that  aged  planter  of  oak." 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  his  short  lifetime  planted  many 
oaks,  and  with  him  rests  "the  conception,  the 
shade,  and  .the  glory." 
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OUR    NEW    NAVY. 

BY   REAR-ADMIRAL  GEORGE  W.    MELVILLE. 
(Engineer-in-C'hief,  United  States  Navy.) 


EVERY  maritime  nation  requires  a  navy  for 
two  primary  pui'poses — the  protection  and 
extension  of  its  commerce  on  tlie  higli  seas,  and 
the  defence  of  its  own  coast.  In  its  ability  to 
protect  commercial  rights,  to  prevent  blockade  of 
ports,  and  to  repel  invasion,  the  navy  must  be  in 
the  future  our  principal  reliance  of  national  se- 
curity. The  navy  must  be  even  more  than  this, — 
it  should  be  our  best  guarantee  for  peace.  The 
outlay  required  in  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  battleships,  cruisers,  and  other  necessary 
war  craft  represents  an  expenditure  that  is  jtist 
as  essential  upon  the  part  of  a  nation  as  the  sup- 
pression of  local  disorder  is  inciunbent  upon  the 
part  of  a  municipality. 

In  measuring  the  value  of  a  navy,  account 
should  be  taken  of  the  direct  and  indirect  bene- 
fits accruing  from  its  existence.  It  is  wortli  some- 
thing to  a  nation  to  possess  a  weapon  that  can  be 
quickly  used,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  for  re- 
straining disorder  or  for  averting  war.  It  makes 
for  the  nation's  dignity  and  prestige  to  possess  a 
service  whose  traditions  and  customs  instill  honor 
and  self-respect  in  its  members,  and  whose  officers 
represent,  in  their  conduct  and  work,  the  best 
thought  and  aspirations  of  the  country  at  large. 

It  is  because  the  great  value  of  a  navy  to  a 
nation  in  warding  off  evil  can  never  be  deter- 
mined, that  the  full  realization  and  significance 
for  its  existence  will  never  be  appreciated,  except 


by  some  such  isolated  country  as  Great  Britain. 
The  British  Kni[)ire  is  the  only  power  that  fully 
realizes  the  fact  that  to  preserve  a  nation's  pres- 
tige and  integritv  tliere  must  be  maintained  a 
navy  strong  enough  to  pi'otect  its  own  coast  and 
commerce,  while  also  sufficiently  large  to  attack 
at  the  same  time  any  possible  ally  of  iier  enemy. 

Every  dominant  worhl  power  for  over  two 
tiiousand  years  has  aimed  to  control  the  highways 
of  the  ocean.  There  is  an  inspiration  and  glory 
in  possessing  sea-power  that  makes  any  holder 
loth  to  lose  control  of  the  great  lanes  of  com- 
merce. Once  let  a  nation  reap  the  glory  of  a 
Trafalgar  or  Santiago,  or  secure  the  carrying 
trade  of  tlie  world,  and  you  raise  a  race  who  will 
eventually  make  the  .s(>a  the  home  of  its  adoption. 
This  country  has  had  a  taste  several  times  of  the 
sweets  of  a  sea-power,  and,  on  this  account,  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  navy  has  appealed  so  strong- 
ly to  public  sentiment  that  the  question  is  neither 
a  political  nor  sectional  one.  Only,  however,  in 
the  past  century  has  anything  like  full  recogni- 
tion been  given  to  the  work  of  a  navy  in  the 
great  movements  that  liave  determined  which 
nations  shall  mold  human  destiny. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
how  large  a  navy  we  require.  Like  the  great 
Dutch  admiral.  Van  Tromp,  there  are  some  who 
would  place  the  broom  at  the  masthead  as  the 
fighting  symbol,  and  tlien  attempt  to  sweep  all 
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Other  navies  from  the  sea.  Tliese  enthusiasts  be- 
lieve tliat  our  navy  should  be  powerful  enough 
to  make  the  coast-line  of  any  possible  enemy  our 
first  line  of  defence.  Such  advocates  should  re- 
niiMuber  that  this  policy  would  unite  the  world 
auainst  us.  Possibly  we  should  lind  the  lighting 
symbol  of  the  opposition  to  be  the  pennant  car- 
ried by  the  greater  admiral,  Blake — a  riding  wliij) 
— emblematic  of  the  weapon  in  store  for  those 
wliose  selfish  ambition  would  dictate  a  policy  that 
would  unjustly  encroach  upon  others'  domain. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  experts  that  oui' 
sphere  of  influence  should  be  confined  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  coast.  Such  a  policy  may  be 
applicable  for  hermit  nations  ;  but  manufactui'ing 
countries  must  have  ships  to  carry  their  wares  to 
distant  seas,  and  where  the  merchantman  goes, 
the  man-of-war  must  be  kept  in  readiness  to  fol- 
low. Self-preservation  compels  industrial  na- 
tions to  trend  toward  be- 
coming world  powers.  In 
the  carrying  of  goods  to 
the  shores  of  colonial  pos- 
sessions, one  may  often  pass 
the  boundaries  of  possible 
foes,  and,  therefoi'e,  one's 
navy  must  be  powerful 
enough  to  keep  clear  the 
lane  between  country  and 
colony. 

As  it  takes  five  years  to 
build  a  battleship,  and  as 
we  have  fewer  of  these 
lighting  machines  than  al- 
■  most  any  other  great  power, 
it  will  be  some  time  before 


we  shall  have  a  navy  ade- 
quate to  our  needs  and  ne- 
cessities. A  policy  of  con- 
struction and  action  should 
be  outlined,  and,  tlierefore, 
the  question  of  the  navy's 
requirements  should  be  met 
and  not  evaded  by  naval 
experts. 

'I'iie  fact  should  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  rel- 
ative and  not  the  actual 
naval  strength  which  gives 
one  nation  the  command  or 
control  of  the  sea.  For  this 
reason  the  most  impressive 
manner  of  showing  our  con- 
dition as  to  relative  naval 
strength  will  be  to  compare 
our  navy  with  that  of  others. 
The  following  gi'aphic  ta- 
ble and'  chart,  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  shows  in  a 
very  clear  manner  our  relative  naval  standing, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  a  fairly  good  idea 
of  the  trend  of  modern  naval  construction,  it 
does  not  include  the  programme  of  the  building 
contemplated  this  year  by  rival  powei's.  The 
relative  standing,  however,  will  not  be  changed 
by  the  advance  that  is  contemplated  by  the  several 
nations  striving  for  greater  power  on  the  sea. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Germany,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States  approach  one  another  very 
closely,  while  France  is  not  very  far  in  the  lead. 
The  race  for  naval  supremacy  is  well  on,  and 
it  will  be  continued  until  some  of  the  countries 
are  pretty  nigh  bankrupt  in  the  effort  to  become 
powerful  on  the  sea.  Either  by  trend  of  events 
or  for  self  preservation,  some  nations  have  been 
forced  into  this  race  against  the  protest  of  wise 
and  experienced  statesmen. 
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Tliere  are  two  factors,  liowever,  which  will 
narrow  tliis  contest  for  supremacy  to  three  pow- 
ers : 

First — The  expense  of  creating  and  maiutaining 
a  navy.  The  naval  expenditures  of  several  coun- 
tries have  increased  threefold  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and  already  the  naval  budget  of 
one  nation  exceeds  §100,000.000.  With  such 
expenditures  a  nation  with  the  deepest  pocket- 
book  must  have  a  great  advantage. 


Second — The  difficulty  of  securing  men  for  the 
warships.  The  oidy  man  who  can  do  good  work 
afloat  is  one  who  has  aptitude  for  the  sea,  and  a 
nation  which  does  not  possess  either  a  powerful 
maritime  marine,  or  does  not  systematically  de- 
velop a  large  and  efficient  training  system,  can 
never  hope  to  become  a  sea  power. 

In  measuring  naval  strength,  that  countrv 
will  be  the  ultimate  stronger  naval  power  which 
can  turn  out  a  battleship  most  rapidly,  and  which 
has  the  most  establishments  capable  of  undertak- 
ing this  work.  Speed  in  construction  is,  there- 
fore, a  factor  that  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. We  liave  at  least  ten  shipyards  that  are 
ready  to  take  a  contract  for  a  l)attlesliip  when 
they  find  it  profitable  to  do  so.  and  witliin  two 
years  it  is  likely  tliat  three  more  will  be  in  condi- 
tion to  do  the  work.  "We  have  two  plants  that 
can  make  anii(.)r.  and  if  our  building  programme 
will  be  sufficiently  large,  a  third  fixun  is  readv  to 
go  into  business.  Measured  from  the  stanilpoint 
of  speed  construction,  we  are  only  surpassed  in 
naval  strength  liy  England.  The  shipyard  is  an 
element  of  naval  strength,  and  the  fact  is  becom- 
ing more  recognized  each  day.  An  armor  plant 
is  as  valuable  as  a  gun  foundry,  and  a  dock  is 
necessarv  to  the  efficiencv  of  a  Meet. 
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Our  ships  can  only  be  considered  the  equals  of 
those  of  othor  nations.  In  a  few  special  respects 
they  may  be  the  superior  ;  but  it  must  ))e  remem- 
bered that  wlierever  these  battlesliips  are  de- 
signed, the  local  vessel  is  made  out  to  be  the 
superior.  Such  would  naturally  be  the  case,  as 
different  e.xports  attach  different  values  to  the 
several  factt)rs  that  are  considered  in  the  design 
of  a  warsiiip.  In  designing  these  fighting  ma- 
chines, there  are  many  questions  that  affect  their 
efficiency,  such  as  ammunition  and  coal  supply  ; 
character  and  distribution  of  both  battery  and 
armor  ;  mean  draft,  speed,  and  total  displace- 
ment. A  change  in  any  one  of  these  factors  may 
necessitate  changes  in  all  others,  and  thus  eacli 
nation  would  naturally  develop  a  type  of  warship 
that  would  best  meet  its  special  requirements. 
Measured  from  the  standpoint  of  each  nation's 
resources  and  necessities,  every  naval  power  has 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  GUNBOAT  "CASTINE." 

(Displacement  of  1,177  tons;  speed  of  16  knots:  2,199  horse- 
power.) 

probably  settled  upon  a  type  that  best  answers  its 
purposes.  It  is  possible  that,  in  seeking  supe- 
riority in  special  respects,  a  naval  architect  may 
attach  importance  to  factors  whicli  time  may 
show  to  be  valueless  for  even  the  particular  pur- 
poses intended. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  general  plans  of 
a  warship  are  accessible  to  hundreds  of  observing 
and  intelligent  persons,  no  nation  can  keep  from 
the  knowledge  of  possible  enemies  any  military 
invention  that  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
fighting  vessel.  Probably  tlie  only  secret  that 
can  be  jealously  guarded  for  a  time  is  the  com- 
position and  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  high 
e.xplosives. 

As  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  rule  to  con- 
sider the  last  battleship  whenever  designed  as  the 
best,  all  nations  possess  antiquated,  as  well  as 
some    excellent,  vessels  of  the  fighting-machine 
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(Displacement  of  l,4i!ti  tons;  speed  of  16  knots;  2,2.53  horse- 
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type.  The  exact  science  of  the  French  ;  the 
profound  thought  of  the  German  ;  the  inventive 
faculty  of  the  American,  and  the  experience  and 
common  sense  of  tiie  Briton  have  been  exercised 
in  designing  these  modern  battleships.  No  one 
could  be  taken  seriously  who  would  maintain  that 
any  single  navy  possesses  a  fighting  machine 
which  is  superior  even  in  many  respects  to  those 
built  by  other  nations.  We  can  well  rest  content 
in  the  knowledge  that  tlie  cliaracter,  if  not  the 
numbers  of  our  ships,  are  the  equal  of  the  best 
possessed  by  the  leading  naval  powers. 

A  few  genei-al  facts  stated  about  the  individual 
battleship  may  not  be  amiss.  The  displacement  is 
fully  three  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  of  tlie 
largest  ship  of  the  line  of  the  sailing  age.  Tlie 
speed  is  about  eighteen  knots,  and  is  nearly  twice 
greater  than  that  of  the  Consf.ilution.  The  weight 
of  armor  is  25  per  cent,  of  the  final  displacement, 
and  the  maximum  thickness  that  can  now  be 
allowed  is  ten  inches.  The  best  form  of  turret  is 
the    elliptical    balance    type,    with  inclined  port 
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plates.  The  coal  supply  is  about  fifteen  liuiulred 
to  two  lliousaml  tons.  Tiie  totiil  cost  is  over 
^."), 000, ()()(),  ami  ill  some  cases  it  will  reach  over 
♦  (5,000,000.  The  cost  of  machinery  is  about 
one- fourth  of  this  amount.  'J'he  cost  of  the 
boihu's  is  about  !ii").r>0  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface.  The  ship  will  carry  four  guns,  each 
weighing  over  fifty  tons,  tlie  projectile  and  charge 
of  power  will  weigh  over  half  a  ton  ;  the  range 
will  be  over  six  miles.  The  cost  of  firing  each 
charge  will  be  over  $700.  The  ship  will  carry 
over  {\\'(i  humlred  men,  and  at  least  half  of  this 
force  should  possess  considerable  mechanical  re- 
quirement. 

The  officers  of  tlie  navy  can  do  much  for  the 
service  aiul  for  the  nation  by  making  the  general 
public  thoroughly  acquainted  willi  the  direct  and 
indirect  cost  of  the  naval  establishment.  No 
permanent  good  can  result  from  misleading,  in 
this  respect,  either  Congress  or  the  people. 

A  navy  is  a  costly  institution.  Large  appro 
priations  are  essential  for  its  maintenance.  From 
the  fact  that  the  warship  contains  machines 
crowded  together,  and  designed  to  an  extreme 
degree  of  lightness,  depreciation  of  a  battleship 
is  very  ra[)id.  The  design,  also,  soon  becomes 
obsolete;  so,  altogether,  it  requires  a  heavy  outlay 
to  secure  or  maintain  naval  supremacy. 

The  actual  cost  of  our  completed  fighting  ves- 
sels, and  the  total  estimated  cost  of  those  build- 
ing, will  probably  reach  $1275,000,000.  This 
represents  but  a  half  of  the  actual  expenditure 
incurred  in  creating  a  navy.  Tn  addition  to 
the  fighting  ship,  there  are  required  for  naval 
purposes  numerous  auxiliaries,  such  as  dock 
yards,  educational  institutions  for  the  training  of 
men  and  officers,  docks,  and  coaling  stations.  In 
the  shape  of  auxiliary  vessels  we  must  have  jnany 
gunboats  and  tugs.  The  collier,  repair,  hospi- 
tal, supply,  and  training-ship  eacli  has  a  sphere 
of  usefulness.  It  is  the  indirect  outlay  that 
swells  the  expenditures  in  the  navy,  as  well  as  in 
the  army.  As  an  example  of  how  excessive  are 
the  indirect  expenses  in  time  of  war,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  each  soldier  in  the  Philippines 
costs  the  army  $1,500  per  annum,  although  the 
pay,  ration,  and  clothing  of  tlie  eidisted  man  will 
not  average  onethirtl  of  that  amount. 

It  costs  us  at  least  30  per  cent,  more  than  it 
does  any  European  power  to  build  a  warship. 
It  costs  us  30  per  cent,  more  to  keep  our  service 
in  operation,  since  the  expense  of  living  is 
greater  here  than  elsewhere.  The  minimum  ex- 
pense in  keeping  one  battleship  in  commission 
cannot  be  less  than  81,000  per  day. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  approximate 
estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  naval  construction  in 
the  United  States  and  England  : 
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S8!),K-.7.07r).l() 
70.675,.532.44 


*  Names  of  Aiuericiin  ships  in  small  capitals,  of  British 
ships  in  italics. 

The  increased  cost  of  warship  construction  in 
the  United  States  is  simply  due  to  the  same  rea- 
sons which  have  induced  Congress  to  establish  a 
protective  tariff  against  all  manufactures  of  for- 
eign countries. 

'i'he  sailors  of  the  American  navy  are  better 
paid,  better  rationed,  and  better  housed  than 
those  of  any  other  service.  In  return  for  these 
substantial  inducements  we  should  liave  better 
men.  Something  more  should  be  done,  how- 
ever, for  the  enlisted  force,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  retirement  after  twenty  years'  service. 
Altogether,  the  comfort  of  the  man  on  the  fore- 
castle is  well  looked  out  for  by  commanding  and 
flag  officers. 

Excessive  as  may  be  the  expenditure  incurred 
in  creating  and  maintaining  a  navy,  the  nation 
receives  an  abundant  return  for  the  outlay.  The 
annual  naval  appropriation  is  simply  the  premium 
that  the  country  pays  for  security  against  inva- 
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sion  and  for  the  protection  of  its  commerce. 
This  premium  does  more  than  guarantee  peace — 
it  provides  work  for  tens  of  thousands  of  me- 
clianics.  Best  of  all,  it  develops  patriotism  and 
national  spirit,  for  the  crews  of  our  warships  are 
now  i-ecruited  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  thus  all  sections  know  of  the  work  of  the 
service. 

The  trend  of  national  affairs  makes  it  certain 
that  tlie  navy  must  become  the  principal  arm  of 
the  country's  defense.  An  advance  in  our  rela- 
tive naval  strength  is  now  a  necessity  for  many 
reasons.  It  has  become  imperative  for  the  pro- 
tection of  that  littoral  beyond  the  seas  which 
come  to  us  through  the  fortunes  of  war. 

The  country  is  ready  to  sustain  Congress  in 
augmenting  our  naval  strength.  I  have  often 
been  asked,  however,  by  strong  friends  of  the 
navy,  if  the  ships  are  still  in  a  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  if  a:ny  marked  changes  in  design  can 
be  anticipated.  The  fact  that  the  battleship 
must  keep  near  a  repair  base  shows  that  she 
is  still  far  from  being  a  perfect  design  of  fighting 
machine.  These  floating  fortresses  are  insatiable 
in  their  demands  for  maintenance,  and  it  may  be 
for  the  good  of  the  peace  of  the  world  that  con- 
stant repairs  are  required  upon  them.  For  the 
reason  that  these  sliips  are  not  self-sustaining, 
thei'B  need  be  but  little  fear  that  our  coast  can 
either  be  blockaded  or  attacked.  Even  to  block- 
ade the  French  ports,  a  board  of  British  admirals 
reported  that  England  would  have  to  use  three 
battleships  for  every  two  possessed  by  France. 
No  power  would   think  of  attacking  our  coasts 


without  bringing  into  action  a  naval  force  of,  at 
least,  twice  the  strength  of  any  squadron  that  we 
could  assemble.  It  is  beneatli  the  protective 
deck — in  tiie  engine  and  boiler  rooms — where 
the  warship,  working  from  a  distant  base,  is  at 
an  insurmountable  disadvantage.  'I'he  weakness 
of  a  modern  navy  in  tliis  respect  is  known  to  all 
naval  engineers,  and  no  one  has  yet  dared  to  tell 
in  its  fullness  the  trutli  as  to  the  weakness  and 
unreliability  of  this  link.  In  the  blockade  of 
Santiago,  our  fleet  practically  operated  from 
Guantanamo,  and  were  thus  able  to  procure  coal, 
oil,  and  machine  supplies  from  the  auxiliaries 
that  steamed  to  that  liarbor  without  any  hin- 
drance from  the  Spanish  navy.  The  repair  ship 
Vulcan  also  rendered  effective  service,  and  nu- 
merous supi)ly  ships  brought  fresh  meat  and  vege- 
tables to  men  and  officei's. 

Tlie  warship  is  really  a  le.ss  formidable  fighting 
machine  than  many  suppose.  The  steaming  ra- 
dius of  all  vessels  has  been  overestimated.  Our 
service  has  probably  as  good  ships  as  other  na- 
tioHS,  and  yet  we  have  not  one  battleship  that 
could  steam  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila  and  re- 
turn without  taking  on  boai'd  a  deck  load  of  coal. 
There  will  always  be  some  lame  duck  in  every 
fleet  which  the  commander-in-chief  will  not  dare 
to  dispense  with,  and  this  ship  will  retard  the 
movement  of  the  entire  squadron. 

After  steaming  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  from 
Key  West,  the  commander-in-chief  was  compelled 
to  return  to  the  first-named  port  to  refill  bunkers. 
It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  flying  squad- 
ron which  left  Key  West  for  Santiago,  to  blockade 
that  port,  had  hardly  been  off  the  entrance  of  the 
liarbor  before  there  was  an  apprehension  that  there 
was  a  small  coal  supply. 

The  fact  that  warships  can  do  so  little  when  oper- 
ating distant  from  a  base  should  be  very  comfort- 
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ing,  so  far  as  tlie  protection  of  our  own  coast  is 
concerned.  In  the  consideration  of  the  Philippine 
question  we  shall  have  to  labor  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  working  far  from  a  base.  The  limita- 
tions in  the  power  of  the  battleship  tliat  make 
for  our  advantage  in  the  protection  of  our  own 
coast,  will  result  to  our  disadvantage  in  t.he  de- 
fence of  colonial  possessions.  And  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  command  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  naval  students.  in  maintaining 
possession  of  that  group  of  islands,  we  shall  be 
placed  exactly  in  the  predicament  that  Spain  was 
in  defending  Cuba.  No  good  coal  has  yet  been 
found  on  those  islands,  and  any  naval  power 
which  could  operate  from  either  China  or  Japan 
would  possess  a  great  strategic  advantage  over  us 
in  a  contest  for  the  control  of  the  waters  of  the 
Philippine  group.  Good  coal  is  found  in  certain 
provinces  of  both  (Jhina  and  Japan,  and  if  we 
have  to  carry  our  fuel  to  the  Philippines  we  will 
lind  the  task  a  herculean  one. 

The  limitations  of  this  article  will  not  permit 
due  consideration  being  given  to  tlie  question  of 
manning  our  warsliips.  The  subject  oi personnel 
is  even  more  important  than  tliat  of  materiel,  for, 
in  all  probability,  if  a  fleet  of  the  same  number 
of  battleships  should  meet  each  otlier.  tliere  would 
be  very  little  difference  in  the  vessels  themselves. 
It  is  certain  that  such  would  not  be  the  case  with 
the  crews.  In  the  modern  battleship,  about  one- 
third  the  force  work  beneath  the  protective  deck, 
either  in  the  nuigazme  or  in  the  stokehold.  It  is 
just  as  essential  that  those  working  in  the  glare 
of  the  flame  of  the  furnaces  be  courageous  and 
efficient  as  that  those  standing  behind  the  guns 
should  be  brave  and  active.  The  first  link  that 
will  give  away  in  i\\e  personnel  chain  will  be  the 
force  either  in  the  engine  or  boiler  I'ooms.      In 


order  to  increase  tlie  limit  of  endurance  for  an 
hour  or  two  of  tliose  working  beneath  the  pro- 
tective deck,  it  may  be  nece.ssarv  to  clo.so  the  bat- 
tle hatches  anil  expend  the  entire  engineers'  com- 
plement, as  was  tione  on  the  Spanish  armoivd 
cruisci'  Oiftundo. 

in  rcailing  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  battle 
of  Santiago,  one  is  strikingly  impn^ssed  with  tin- 
fact  that  the  ships  of  Admiral  ("ervera's  fleet  had 
hanlly  gotten  out  of  tlie  entrance  of  the  harljor 
l)efore  it  was  apparent  that  the  speed  expected  of 
the  several  ship.s  wouhl  not  be  secured.  The 
Spaniards  did  not  believe  it  possil)le  for  an  .\meri- 
can  battleship  to  overtake  one  of  their  cruisers, 
and  prol)ably  no  better  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence l)etween  efficiency  and  inefficiency  in  the 
engine  rooms  couUl  be  given  than  was  shown  in 
that  battle.  Admiral  Cervera  must  have  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  the  engineering  link  was  un- 
reliable :  but  he  could  not  have  had  tlur  slightest 
idea  that  it  was  as  weak  as  it  was,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  employed  such  tactics  as  he  did 
in  attempting  to  escape. 

Like  all  other  nations,  we  have  given  special 
consideration  to  the  gun  and  armor  controversy. 
This  contest  has  been  so  bitterly  waged  that  the 
Kun  and  armor  are  now  almost  natural  foes.    The 
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purpose  of  the  gun  being  to  attack,  and  the  func- 
tion of  the  annoi-  to  resist,  there  is  a  very  spirited 
rivalry  as  to  wliicli  sliall  keep  in  advance  of  the 
other.  ShouUl  either  one  ever  be  advanced  to  a 
stage  that  will  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  other, 
then  we  will  have  to  settle  upon  a  modified,  if 
not  a  new  form  of  naval  construction. 

Although  there  has  been  a  greatei-  develop- 
ment in  armor-plate  than  in  ordnance  during  the 
past  ten  years,  yet  the  gun  is  presumed  by  ord- 
nance experts  to  have  kept  in  advance  of  the 
means  of  defence.  The  armor  e.xperts  assert 
otherwise.  This  question  is  by  no  means  settled, 
for  in  the  future  the  engineer,  as  well  as  the 
construcler  and  ordnance  expert,  will  take  a  hand 
in  the  controversy.  Tliere  is  an  old  saying  that 
the  looker-on  sometimes  sees  more  of  the  game 
than  the  players,  and  it  may  be  that  in  this  armor 
and  gun  controversy  the  engineer  has  seen  a  move 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  opposing  players. 

By  the  introduction  of  nickel  into  the  armor, 
the  adoption  of  the  super-carbonizing  process  by 
Harvey,  and  the  perfection  of  the  Harvey  process 
by  Krupp,  an  armor  has  been  progressively  se- 
cured of  vei-y  hai-d  outside  face.  Its  power  to 
resist  penetration  has  been  increased  nearly  40 
per  cent,  during  tlie  past  twelve  years. 

The  history  of  naval  warfare  shows  that  it  is 
rarely  necessary  to  destroy  the  ship  to  overcome 
an  enemy.  For  this  reason  the  engineer  perti- 
nently asks,  Is  the  ability  to  resist  penetration  of 
the  value  that  has  been  assigned  to  that  factor  ? 
The  experience  of  Santiago  proves  that  the  decks 
can  be  cleared  much  more  rapidly  by  setting  the 
ship  on  fire  than  by  silencing  the  battery.  In 
the  days  of  sail,  ships  were  overcome  more  often 
by  the  destruction  of  the  rigging  than  by  the 
puncturing  of  the  hull. 

Ou  a  modern  battleship,  the  weight  of  the 
armor  ranges  about  double  the  weight  of  the 
machinery,  and  such  a  distribution  of  weights 
can  certainly  be  improved  upon.  Ever  since  the 
Board  on  Construction  of  the  Navy  was  estab- 
lished, I  have  been  a  member  of  that  body. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  this  armor  and 
gun  question  discussed  by  such  thoughtful  ex- 
perts as  Admirals  Sicard,  Sampson,  and  O'Neil. 
This  board  has  also  been  furnished  with  the  views 
of  all  the  ordnance  experts  of  the  navy,  as  well 
as  with  information  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Intelligence.  As  a  result  of  analyzing  the  evi- 
dence of  many  experts,  and  after  considering  the 
question  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  I 
believe  that  the  future  battleship  will  carry  a 
thinner  belt  of  armor.  By  this  saving  of  weight 
in  armor  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  either  in- 
creased speed,  greater  steaming  radius,  or  lessen 
the  draught  of  the  vessel. 


In  conducting  armor  tests,  the  gun  has  always 
been  given  the  advantage,  since  it  has  always  been 
installed  on  a  pci-fectly  steady  platform.  The 
target  of  armor  has  always  been  made  more  rigid 
tlian  it  would  be  on  board  a  ship  subject  to  the  ac- 
I'um  of  the  sea.  At  the  pi'oving  ground  the  gun  is 
mounted  and  fired  in  a  position  far  more  favora- 
ble than  that  which  could  be  secured  for  it  on  ship- 
board. Exceeding  care  is  taken  that  everything 
in  connection  with  the  gun  is  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. The  powder  is  of  tlie  best  quality,  and  the 
fuses  are  in  the  best  possible  order  that  they  can 
be  placed  by  experts.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
armor  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  subjected,  in 
great  part,  to  shock  that  it  could  not  possibly  re- 
ceive when  attached  to  a  yielding  medium.  As 
tlie  warship  will  be  subject  to  the  action  of  wind, 
swell,  and  tide,  the  armor  will  always  be  attached 
to  a  somewhat  yielding  medium,  and  its  power 
to  resist  either  cracking  or  penetration  will  be 
far  greater  under  actual  conditions  then  when 
tested  on  shore.  There  will  always  be  some  coal 
protection  to  machineiy  and  boilers,  and,  to  my 
mind,  the  chances  are  very  remote  that  a  shell 
will  ever  explode  within  the  engines  or  fire 
rooms  that  reached  there  by  penetration. 

The  weight  saved  hj  lessening  the  thickness 
and  extent  of  the  armor  would  also  permit  the 
vessel  to  be  made  a  little  longer,  and  thus  room 
could  be  found  for  installing  more  and  better  ar- 
ranged ammunition  hoists.  Probably  the  gi-eat- 
est  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  gun  during 
tlie  past  fifteen  years,  not  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the 
character  of  the  powder,  has  been  in  the  rapidity 
of  fire  of  the  weapon.  The  question  of  am- 
munition supply  is  of  vital  importance.  Both 
ashore  and  afloat  the  tendency  of  the  fighting 
man  and  the  fighting  ship  has  been  to  carry 
too  much  dead  weight.  It  has  been  said  of  a 
Chinese  general  that,  in  his  attempt  to  save  the 
banners,  pennants,  umbrellas,  and  armor  of  his 
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soldiers,  lio  permitted  tlie  eiioniy  to  capture  his 
stores,  supplies,  and  guns.  The  story  runs  that 
the  following  day  the  enemy  had  also  the  gen- 
eral, soldiers,  anil  umbrellas.  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  the  battleship,  like  the  Chinese  man- 
darin, is  carrying  too  much  unnecessary  weight, 
and  that  tlie  time  has  arrived  when  we  should 
give  more  attention  to  speed,  so  tiiat  the  com- 
mander of  tlie  vessel  could  either  choose  or 
avoid  a  battle. 

The  armor  does  not  constitute  the  defence  that 
is  claimed  for  it,  even  though  its  power  to  resist 
direct  attack  is  much  greater  in  value  than  that 
assigned  this  factor.  It  is  the  indirect  damage 
that  will  be  done  by  the  shell  that  ought  to  excite 
apprehension. 

In  asserting  that  it  is  the  indirect  damage  in- 
flicted by  the  gun  that  will  constitute  the  peril 
to  the  opposing  ship,  I  am  simply  expressing  the 
views  of  the  naval  engineers  of  all  nations.  It  is 
the  province  of  these  experts  to  supervise  the  in- 
stallation, repair,  and  maintenance  of  the  motive 
machinery,  and  these  men  fully  appreciate  the 
fact  that  whenever  the  shell  strikes  the  armor,  it 
will  not  be  penetration  nor  cracking  of  the  armor 
belt  that  need  be  feared.  It  will  be  by  the  trans- 
mission of  the  shock  of  impact'  through  the  hard 
face  of  armor  to  appendages  attached  to  the  hull  or 
protective  deck  that  will  constitute  the  real  danger. 

Engines,  boilers,  and  auxiliaries  must  be  rigid- 
ly secured  to  suitable  and  heavy  foundations, 
and  the  projectile,  with  its  enormous  velocity, 
will  do  more  damage  through  indirect  means  to 
the  piping  and  mechanical  appliances  than  it  will 
in  any  other  way.  Even  though  the  shell  may 
not  penetrate  the  armor,  serious  damage  else- 
where will  be  inflicted.  Some  steam  pipe,  elec- 
tric conduit,  or  impoi'tant  auxiliary  installed  in 
another  compartment  will  i-eceive  enough  of  the 
transmitted  shock  to  be  permanently  disabled. 

It  may  be  that  even  a  serious  casualty  might 


happen  to  tlie  mam  l»oiler8  and  propelling  engines 
by  transmitted  shock.  The  riveting  will  not 
escape  imiiairmciit.  Outboard  valves  or  other 
hull  attachments  may  Ih;  loosened  or  impaired. 
More  than  one  ship  will  be  sunk  in  the  future 
without  the  vessel  being  hit  1)y  a  ram,  or  the  ar- 
mor V>elt  being  peiu'trated.  The  pounding  re- 
ceived from  the  sh«'ll  of  even  the  intermediate 
Ijattery  of  the  enemy  may  be  sufficient  to  do  tliis 
work.  Holding  this  belief,  is  not  the  marine  en- 
gineer justilicd  in  his  contention  that  the  value 
of  armor  to  resist  penetration  lias  been  over- 
estimated, and  tiiat  the  weight  saved  by  reducing 
the  extent  and  thickness  of  the  armor  could  be 
better  applied  in  making  the  machinery  more  re- 
liable, and  in  lengthening  tlie  vessel  so  as  to  pro- 
vide mon;  ammunition  hoists,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  making  the  crew  more  comfortable  ? 

It  is  to  the  future,  however,  where  all  eyes 
are .  turned.  All  nations  to-day  are  more  con- 
cerned as  to  what  will  be  than  what  has  been 
concerning  naval  development.  It  is  along  en- 
gineering lines  where  special  progression  must 
take  place  in  the  future.  It  is  exceedingly  prob- 
able that  in  two  particular  directions  there  will 
1)6  engineering  advance  and  improvement.  For 
over  two  thousand  years  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  make  a  practical  rotary  engine.  The  ad- 
vance secui'ed  in  this  direction  in  England  by 
the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Parsons,  F.R.S.,  during 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  greater  than  that 
attained  since  the  days  when  the  priests  of  Isis 
used  a  simple  form  of  the  machine  to  awe  their 
devotees.  The  advantages  for  naval  purposes  of 
a  successful  form  of  steam  turbine  need  not  to  be 
enumerated.  With  the  advent  of  the  marine  ro- 
tary engine  will  come  increasetbreliance  and  secur- 
ity of  motive  machinery.  The  machine,  how- 
ever,  will    not   onlv   have    to    be   efficient,    but 
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possess  endurance.  There  are  many  eminent"  en- 
gineers at  work  upon  this  problem.  Even  though 
its  successful  installation  for  commercial  and 
naval  purposes  may  only  be  secured  by  develop- 
ment, still  the  world  can  afford  to  pay  a  large 
sum  to  make  the  steam  turbine  a  practical  suc- 
cess. The  two  fastest  torpedo-boats  in  the  world 
were  fitted  with  steam  turbines,  and  the  British 
Admiralty  will  install  such  form  of  motive  power 
in  one  of  the  torpedo-boats  which  will  bp  laid 
down  this  year. 

While  this  great  change  in  the  form  of  the 
propelling  engine  is  anxiously  looked  for,  the 
naval  engineer  is  also  looking  for  a  method  of 
generating  steam  more  rapidly  and  efhciently,  and 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  burning  liquid  fuel  for 
naval  and  maritime  purposes  that  an  increase  in 
speed  and  steaming  radius  is  expected.  A  boai-d 
of  naval  engineering  experts  has  already  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  using  crude 
petroleum  oil  for  naval  purposes.  As  the  test 
will  be  conducted  along  lines  never  before  at- 
tempted, the  confident  hope  is  maintained  that 
the  ships  of  the  American  navy  will  be  the  first 
war  vessels  to  wholly  rely  upon  thi.'<  combustible 
as  the  future  steam  generator. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  must  exist  in  a  navy, 
for  its  sphere  of  duty  arouses  a  sense  of  national 
pride  in  every  one  on  board  a  warship.     Its  work 


in  distant  seas  increase  the  .sentiment  of  love  for 
home.  The  wliole  work  of  the  service  makes  it 
desirous  to  win  the  approval  of  the  people. 
Whatever  may  be  its  shortcomings,  the  navy  has 
maintained  the  high  tradition  that  no  personal 
sacrifice  is  too  great  upon  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual ill  upholding  the  honor  of  the  flag.  A 
commission  in  this  service  has  been  regarded  as 
a  high  distinction,  and  loyalty  to  those  in  author- 
ity is  ever  instilled.  In  securing  the  support 
of  statesmen  of  all  political  parties  to  its  ex- 
tension, the  service  is  appreciative,  and  it  will 
be  the  aim  of  all  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion to  show  that  this  confidence  has  not  been 
inis[)laced. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  needs  and  neces- 
sities of  the  service  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Its  extension  is  now 
demaiuled  by  people  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  In  appreciative  recognition  of  that  leader- 
ship which  has  done  so  much  /or  the  navy,  and 
which  has  brought  the  service   in  closer  touch 
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with  the  people  than  it  has  ever  been,  the  com- 
missioned and  enlisted  personnel  testify  to  the 
esteem  and  honor  in  which  all  regard  the  integ- 
rity and  efSciency  of  the  retiring  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long. 
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1"'1I1S  year's  session  of  tlie  now  famous  South- 
ern Kducalioual  Coiilerence  was  appointed 
to  meet  at  Atliens,  Ga. ,  on  April  24-27.  This 
event,  to<fethei-  witli  the  fact  that  the  State  Uni- 
versity, which  has  its  chief  seat  at  Atliens,  is  just 
entering  upon  its  second  century,  may  give  time- 
liness to  some  notes  upon  the  university  itself  and 
Georgia's  educational  work  as  centering  in  Atliens. 

Tiiis  institution  merits  a  certain  distinction 
among  those  of  its  kind.  No  one  denies  that  its 
strength,  size,  and  resources  are  insignificant 
when  comj)ared  by  an  ordinary  scale  with  those 
of  the  munificently  endowed  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  stand  as  models  both  in  the  East  and 
the  West.  Hut  when  the  oritjin  and  the  a<j;e  of 
the  Georgia  university  are  considered,  its  honor- 
able past  reviewed,  its  achievements  weighed 
against  its  paltriness  of  financial  resource,  its 
growing  value  measured,  a  noteworthy  place  is 
readily  conceded   to  it  among  Ameriacn  schools. 

'i'he  echoes  of  Yorktown  were  still  in  men's 
ears  and  hearts  when  the  new  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  new  State  of  (ieorgia  j)assed,  among 
its  earliest  statutes,  an  act  providing  lor  the 
establishment  of  a  public  "seat  of  learning"  by 
the  setting  aside  of  20,000  acres  of  virgin  forest 
in  each  of  the  two  newly  -  created  counties  of 
Washington  and  Franklin,  in  a  section  then  re- 
garded as  the  upper  portion  of  the  State.  This 
was  in  1784,  and  the  measure  was  shortly  after- 
ward ratified,  having  issue  in  the  chartering  of  a 
State  university  and  tlie  formal  naming  of  Abram 
Baldwin  as  president  of  the  unlocated  institution. 
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It  should  be  recalled  that  (Jeorgia  was  the  in- 
fant colony  of  the  original  thirteen.  The  little 
colony  had  barely  passed  her  thirty-second  birth- 
day when  the  tyranny  of  the  Stamj)  Act  stirred 
the  germs  of  the  Kevolution  ;  but  she  took  her 
place  in  the  dauntle.ss  line  with  her  sisters,  giv- 
ing freely  of  her  treasures  and  blood,  scant  as 
lioth  were,  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  When  the 
early  history  of  Oglethorpe's  colony  is  studied, 
and  the  story  of  the  staunch  Salzbui'gers  and 
Moi-aviails  who  added  themselves  to  his  original 
iiandful  is  closely  peruseil,  it  becomes  less  sur- 
prising that  the  young  and  impoverished  com- 
monwealth was  the  first  in  the  Union  to  charter 
aiul  found  a  State  university  of  this  character. 

From  the  first  commencement  of  the  infant 
institution  in  llie  little  log  -  built  town  of 
Athens,  on  through  a  hundred  years,  its  strug- 
gles were  countless,  often  life-and-death  strug- 
gles, through  poverty,  war,  and  general  dis- 
aster. When  the  middle  of  the  century^  came, 
and  the  fatal  outbreak  of  'Gl  was  but  a  decade 
ahead,  the  status  of  the  university, — or  Franklin 
College,  as  it  was  called  in  that  earlier  period, — 
could  not  be  regarded  as  enviable.  Fifty  years 
of  honorable  achievement  lay  behind  it  ;  but 
complications  of  state  had  now  forced  a  with- 
drawal of  the  annual  appropriation  of  $6,000, 
and,  the  times  being  stormy,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents had  dwindled  to  insignificance.  Yet  those 
at  the  helm  showed  indomitable  courage.  They 
reorganized  the  faculty,  reduced  e.x{)enses,  and 
sold  oil  some  of  the  land  donated   in  early  days 

by  the  generous  Governor 
Milledge.  Following  these 
measures  came,  in  1859, 
other  radical  steps,  such  as 
reorganizing  the  system  of 
the  university,  instituting 
the  law  school,  providing  for 
a  school  of  agriculture,  and, 
(inally,  the  substitution  of  a 
Ijoard  of  trustees  for  the 
Senatus  Academicus  which 
had  formerly  directed  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the 
institution.  Thus  the  decade 
closed  with  an  era  of  pros- 
perity apparently  dawning 
over  this  seat  of  learning. 
But  it  was  a  false  dawn. 
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The  drums  of  the 
(.'onfeduracy  did  not 
delay  their  ominous 
summons,  and  every 
availabU'  man  in  the 
scantily  populatetl 
South  felt  upon  him 
tlie  command  to  rally 
lo  the  service  of  his 
State.  Franklin  Col 
lege  suffered  from 
the  disaster,  as  did 
all  the  schools  in  this 
section.  The  year 
1 8G 1  had  opened  with 
a  student  body  of 
123    and    a    faculty 


JJU.    WALTEK   U. 


(Cliancellor  of  the  University 
of  Georgia.) 


of  11  eminent  and  scholarly  men.  Before  the 
.-summer,  75  of  the  students  and  several  of 
the  professors  had  enlisted,  and  the  few  behind 
were  holding  themselves  ready  to  respond  to 
the  next  call.  Shortly  afterward  the  college 
doors  were  closed,  not  to  be  reopened  in  years, 
saving  a  building  or  two  as  an  asylum  for  refugees 
and,  later,  as  a  Confederate  hospital  ;  then,  at  the 
last,  as  quarters  for  Federal  troops. 

Want  and  desolation  reigned  over  the  land 
when  collegiate  life  stirred  again  on  the  old 
campus.  In  18G6,  with  the  gentle  and  cultured 
Dr.  Lipscomb  as  chancellor,  Dr.  Mell,  a  chancel- 
lor-to-be, assisting  him,  and  Professor  Ruther- 
ford in  the  chair  of  mathematics,  which  he  so  long 
filled  with  distinction,  Franklin  sent  out  a  resound- 
ing call,  gathering  in  seventy-eight  earnest  and 
chastened  young  men  as  students.  In  the  next 
five  years,  despite  the  direful  poverty  prevailing 
throughout  the  South,  and  the  cogent  need  of  the 
male  population  to  do  the  work  of  industrial  re- 


habilitation,  the   student   body  slowly  increased 
until,  in  1871,  it  approximated  200. 

Since  that  trying  period  prosperity  has  come 
back  by  slow  gradations  to  the  South.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  has  shared  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  mother  State,  with  no  notable  fortune,  good 
or  bad,  to  mark  its  history.  Hampered  always 
by  the  lack  of  funds,  for  it  has  small  endowment, 
and  the  State's  appropriations  have  been  neces- 
sarily meager,  matching  the  condition  of  the 
State's  exchequer,  the  university  has  yet  climbed 
by  difficult  stages  to  a  position  of  importance 
among  American  institutions  of  this  class.  Its 
traditions  form  a  "significant  portion  of  Georgia's 
essential  riches,  and  from  the  complete  history  of 
its  alumni  could  without  doubt  be  deduced  a  his- 
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SCIENCE  HALL. 

tory  of  the  State  itself.  Ask  of  statecraft,  then 
turn  for  an  answer  to  the  lives  of  Howell  Cobb. 
Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  Stephens,  Herschel 
y .  Johnson,  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  all  alumni  of  the 
university.  For  public  service  and  devotion, 
follow  tlie  careers  of  such  sons  as  John  B.  Gor- 
don and  Henry  W.  Grady.  For  science,  look  to 
that  splendid  Castor  and  Pollux.  John  and  Joseph 
Le  Conte.  In  letters  and  education,  there  are 
Timrod,"  Goulding,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Walter  B. 
Hill, — why  prolong  the  list  ? 

During  the  closing  period  of  thirty  years,  this 
institution  lias  grown  also  into  its  present  oi-gan- 
ization  as  a  university  proper,  a  system  of  interde- 
pendent and  related  schools.  For  more  than 
half  a  century,  Franklin  College,  with  a  curri- 
culum embracing  at  first  chiefly  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  and  with  the  solitary  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  met  the  wants  of  the  people 
depending  chiefly  upon  her  for  intellectual  nur- 
ture. With  the  new  era,  growth  in  population, 
and  diversity  of   interests,  came  new   demands, 
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which  wore  mot  as  rapidly  as  tho  State's  limited 
resources  seemed  to  allow.  Within  a  score  of 
years  the  university  developed  from  one  small 
colle<fe  into  a  {>:reat  system  of  colleges. 

The  origin  of  the  law  school  has  alreaily  bc^en 
alhuled  to.  It  became  a  corporate  part  of  tlie 
university  in  ISG7.  In  1.S72,  tlie  trustees  came 
intopos.session  of  the  funds  arisin<^  from  (leorgia's 
(juota  of  the  "landscrip"  donati^l  In'  act  of 
Congress  ten  years  earlier,  and  thus  found  them- 
selves able  to  establisli  without  delay  the  "  Geor- 
gia State  College  of  .\gricidture  and  the  .\[e- 
chanic  .Vrts''  as  a  cooidinale  department  with 
Franklin.  During  the  same  year  they  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  local  trustees  of  the 
North  (Jeorgia  .Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, at  Dalilonega.  by  which  this  institution, 
too,  became  a  department  of  the  State  university; 
and  in  the  following  year  a  similar  compact  was 
nuide  with  the  (Jeoi'gia  Medical  College,  at  Au- 
gusta, founded  in  1829.  * 

Since  that  time  four  other  important  branch 
institutions  have  been  added  to  this  complex  uni- 
versity :  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  at 
Atlanta,  established  in  1885  ;  the  Georgia  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Milledge- 
ville,  established  in  1889  ;  the  Georgia  Indus- 
trial College  for  Colored  Youths,  near  Savannah, 
establislied  in  1890  ;  and  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Athens,  established  in  1895.  The 
graduate  school  at  Athens  has  also  been  made  a 
separate  department,  thus  rounding  the  comple- 
ment of  ten  schools  in  the  system. 

A  unique  feature  of  tlie  Georgia  university, 
attracting  interest  and  inquiry  from  far  and  near, 
is  the  manner  in  which  its  tributary  schools  are 
distributed  throughout  the  State,  instead  of  being 
gathered  into  one  town  or  vicinage,  as  in  other 
States,  both  of  our  country  and  Europe.  This 
peculiar  distribution  of  tlie  universitv  depart- 
ments, having  the  advantage  of  preventing  any 
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possibility  of  congestion  in  a  single  spot,  and  the 
still  greater  one  of  touching  more  intimately  the 
varying  interests  of  widely  separated  sections  in 
the  largest  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 
yet  grew  out  of  a  seeming  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Georgia.  When  the  present  constitution 
was  adopted,  in  1877,  there  was  no  education 
contemplated  in  the  State  except  in  the  univer- 
sity and  the  common  schools  ;  therefore,  provi- 
sion was  made  that  public  aid  to  education  should 
l)e  extended  only  to  these  two  systems.  As 
progress  touched  the  State,  technical  schools  of 
every  kiiul  and  in  different  portions  of  the  State 
were  demanded,  —  became  inevitable,  indeed: 
but,  in  order  that  they  should  receive  the  neces- 
sary aid  from  the  public  treasury,  they  had  to  be 
created  as  '-parts'' — such  is  the  language  of  the 
law — of  the  university. 

A  unique  educational  organization,  truly  ;  but 
one  containing,  despite  its  restrictions,  peculiar 
possil)ilities  for  good.  The  strong  feature  is 
that  a  single  board  of  trustees  has  control  of  all 
these  forms  of  higher  education,  academic  and 
industrial,  for  men  and  women,  whites  and  blacks. 
Weigh  the  fine  issues  possible  from  this  regula- 
tion alone  :  once  a  year  the  chanc'ellor  must  call 
together  the  heads  of  the  different  institutions 
into  a  university  council  to  consider  the  interests 
of  the  entire  educational  system. 

Georgia  has.  since  the  war,  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  rank  extremely  low  in  literacy  ;  but  many 
agencies  are  now  at  work  to  alter  that  condition. 
The  strenuous  demand  for  a  better  common  school 
svstem  will  not  be  put  down  without  a  satisfactory 
response  ;  and,  coupled  with  this  demand,  comes 
the  movement  toward  industrial  and  technical 
training,  free  to  all,  adequate  for  all.  Now,  the 
common  schools  lead  to  the  university,  through 
such  intermediate  steps  as  the  high  schools  of 
the  State,  both  those  supported  entirely  by  public 
taxation,  those  partly  so,  and  those  entirely  pri- 
vate.    All   tliese   are  feeders  of  the  university, 
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while  the  leadiiifj;  technical  institutions  of  the 
State  are  at  present  tributaries  of  it.  So  it  comes 
that  the  new  educational  movement  in  this  State, 
fostered  by  several  agencies,  not  least  of  wliich 
may  be  reckoned  the  Southern  Educational  Con- 
ference, makes  continually  for  the  increase  of  the 
university's  strength  and  reach,  although  to  the 
careless  onlooker  it  seems  to  lead  away  from  tliis 
institution. 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  ditt'erent  schools  of  tlie  system  was 
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1,994,  a  number  which  will  doubtless  be  increased 
during  the  present  session,  for  each  department 
has  grown  in  popularity  and  power  in  its  section 
and  among  its  special  class  of  patronage. 

The  little  city  of  Athens,  in  the  healthful  and 
picturesque  Piedmont  region  of  Georgia,  looking 
out  across  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  this  complex  university  life.  Five 
of  the  ten  schools  are  located  at  or  near  this  town, 
which,  springing  into  existence  with  the  univer- 
sity, and  beihg  nurtured  by  genuinely  classic  in- 
fluences, has  grown  into  a  little  city  of  unusually 
beautiful  homes.  Among  these  ai-e  pointed  out 
not  only  scores  in  the  handsomest  modern  style, 
but  such  historic  mansions  as  those  of  the  two 
Generals  Cobb,  Senator  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Dr. 
Crawford  Long,  the  discoverer  of  anaesthesia,  and 
the  boyhood  home  of  Henry  W.  Grady.  About 
the  tall,  fluted  pillars  and  wide  porticoes  of  many 
of  these  are  woven  romantic  myth  and  pictur- 
esque story,  one  of  the  most  treasured  being  con- 
nected with  the  old  home  of  Miss  Mary  Harden, 
the  sweetheart  of  John  Howard  Payne,  to  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  given  the  manuscript  of  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home." 

The  city  schools  of  Athens  are  noted  for  their 
fine  work,  while  excellent  private  educational  in- 
stitutions are  numerous,  a  normal  condition,  amid 
such  influences.      Of  the  private  seu:iinaries,  the 


most  famous  is  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  for  girls, 
founded  in  1858.  This  school  has  no  endow- 
ment, but  has  prospered  from  its  first  inception. 
Its  buildings  are  handsome  and  tasteful,  their 
equipment  excellent,  and  the  educational  work 
along  many  lines  accords  with  that  of  the  univer- 
sity. One  hundred  and  fifty  young  women  at 
present  comprise  its  student  body,  and  the  prin- 
cipal's chair  is  filled  by  the  accomplished  Mrs. 
Lipscomb,  a  daughter  of  the  former  university 
professor  of  mathematics,  ^Villiams  Rutherford, 
and  daughter-in-law  of  the  beloved  "war  time" 
chancellor. 

\\\  few  college  centers  are  "town  and  gown" 
quite  so  much  at  peace,  so.  mutually  respecting, 
as  in  Athens, — a  condition  that  draws  the  stu- 
dents more  completely  undei'  the  refined  and 
graceful  social  life  of  the  place.  Yet  there  is 
little  extravagance  in  the  student  body,  as  com- 
pared with  collegians  of  other  sections.  When 
the  new  buildings  Vere  recently  opened,  75  men 
went  into  the  dormitory,  where  the  cost  is  $1.00 
per  month  for  room,  and  125  men  are  taking 
their  meals  at  Denmark  Hall,  where  board  is 
furnished  at  17.50  to  $8.00  per  month.  Many 
students  are  working  their  way  through  the  uni- 
versity ;  but  the  number  of  such  devoted  ones  in 
the  Athens  branches  is  small  compared  with  those 
at  the  Technological  Institute,  the  Industrial 
Schools,  and  the  Dahlonega  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  which  last  draws  its  patron- 
age almost  wholly  from  the  hardy  and  ambitious 
but  impoverished  sons  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  centennial  year  it  was  proposed  by  the 
alumni  of  the  L'niversity  of  Georgia  to  raise 
among  themselves,  and  such  friends  as  would 
come  to  their  help,  an  endowment  fund,  the  in- 
terest of  which  was  to  be  used  in  aiding  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men,  the  aid  so  given  to  be  ex- 
tended in  the  form  of  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  by  the 
borrower.  It  was  to  this  fund  that  Mr.  George 
Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York,  recently  contrib- 
uted §5,000.  The  amount  subscribed  last  year 
reached  nearly  $50,000,  and  the  fund  is  still  in 
process  of  collection. 

It  is  a  matter  of  eminent  satisfaction  to  the 
whole  State  of  Geoi-gia  that  her  university  seat 
was  chosen  for  the  present  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Educational  Conference.  Widely  diffused 
good  must  come  of  this, — fresh  impetus  to  higher 
learning  as  well  as  to  coinmon  school  and  indus- 
trial education  in  the  State  ;  while  to  the  Educa- 
tion Board  itself  accrues,  from  their  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  Georgia's  system,  the  benefit  of 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  work  required  not  only 
here  but  in  other  portions  of  the  South. 
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lIUNCiARV. 
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THE  LATE  KAUMAN  TISZA. 

(Born  December  16, 1830;  died  March  33, 19(B.) 

RESPECTED  l.y  all,  venerated  by  many, 
feared  by  otliers,  hated  by  some,  loved  by 
none  :  such  might  be  the  epitaph  of  the  man  wlio 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  shaped 
the  destiny  of  Hungary. 

AVhen  Kalnuin  Tisza  de  Borosjeno  died,  at  the 
end  of  March,  Hungary  lost  a  man  wiiose  patriot- 
ism was  ardent,  whose  eye  was  keen  and  pene- 
trating, whose  character  was  lofty,  whose  talents 
were  extraordinarv,  and  whose  integritv  was 
never  questioned  ;  not  even  in  that  last  bitterly 
fought  political  campaign  against  him,  when  the 
very  men  whom  he  had  made  conspired  against 
him  and  brought  about  his  defeat.  For  nigh  on 
twenty-live  years,  Tisza  has  represented  in  Par- 
liament the  city  of  Nagy  Varad.  and  the  shock 
he  suffered  by  his  failux'e  of  reelection  during 
last  fall  stunned  him.  He  began  to  ail,  and 
died  a  broken-hearted  man. 

Kalnuin  Tisza  was  born  at  Nagy  Varad  in  1830. 
His  family  is  one  of  the  rich  landed  Protestant 
gentry  ;  his  forefathers  fought  against  the  Turks, 
and  also  against  all  the  Germanizing  tendencies 
of  the  Hapsburgs.  Young  Tisza  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  nine- 


lein.  His  yo\ith  and  his  frail  physique  pre- 
ventetl  him  from  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  Ins 
countrymen  during  the  i-evolution  of  1S4.S— tft. 
Much  to  his  chagrin,  tiie  recruiting  oflicers  re- 
jected him  as  often  as  he  presented  himself,  and 
he  had  to  lie  content  with  writing  and  speaking 
in  the  cause  of  his  fatherland.  In  18(51,  the  city 
of  Debreczen  elected  him  its  representative  to  the 
then  Diet,  and  by  18(i.')  he  had  lisen  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  so-called  Left  Centrum,  a  body  of 
men  who  were  utterly  and  absolutely  opposed  to 
any  kind  of  treaty  with  Austria  which  did  not 
have  as  a  basis  the  absolute  independence  of 
Hungary. 

THK    KATIIKU    OK    HIXGAKIAX     LIBEKALIS.M. 

Francis  Deak  brought  about  peace  with  Aus- 
tria, Fi-ancis  Joseph  was  crowned  King  of  Hun- 
<rarv  in  ISOT.  and  Parliament  met  once  more  in 
tile  ancient  city  of  Buda.  Tisza  was  the  leader 
of  the  opposition.  The  newly  formed  govern- 
ment proved  more  and  more  impotent,  and  when 
Dedk  died  affairs  in  Hungary  came  to  a  grave 
crisis, — the  people  distrusted  the  crown,  they 
had  no  confidence  in  the  government,  all  their 
trusted  men  wei'e  in  the  opposition  ;  yet  it  was 
certain  that  iiulependence  could  not  be  gained 
except  by  bloody  conflict  with  Austria,  a  propo- 
sition which  was  the  more  terrible  since  the 
memory  of  Russia's  intervention  was  still  fresh. 
The  situation  grew  worse  when  Count  Andrassy 
ceased  to  be  prime  minister.  Tisza  rose  to  the 
occasion.  He  saw  that  his  dream  of  a  merely 
personal  union  with  Austria  could  not  then  be 
realized,  and  he  saw  the  possibilities  in  the  hands 
of  a  patriot  trusted  by  the  people.  In  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  addresses  ever  delivered  before  a 
law-ffivinff  assemblv  he  declared  that  he  would 
no  longer  oppose  the  government,  but  would 
help  in  reorganizing  the  parliamentary  parties. 
It  was  then  (in  the  year  18 7. 3)  that  the  Liberal 
party  of  Hungary  was  born,  the  party  which  was 
the  result  of  Tisza's  work,  and  which  has  gov- 
erned Hungary  from  that  date  until  to-day.  Tisza 
became  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  we  find  him  prime  minister.  He  re- 
tained this  position  until  1S90,  when  he  resigned 
and  refused  to  form  any  new  ministries,  though 
urged   to  do  so  by  the  crown  as  well  as  by  his 
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party.  Ministers  liave  come  and  gone,  but  Kdl- 
nidn  Tisza,  a  plain  deputy,  has  remained  the 
actual  leader  of  Hungarian  affairs  until  his  de- 
feat in  tiie  election  of  11)01. 

Tisza  was  not  one  of  those  genial  statesmen 
who  succeed  by  their  personal  magnetism.  His 
very  ap{)earance  liad  something  repelling.  He 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  pictures  of 
Shyhck  one  finds  in  old  prints  ;  he  was  frugal 
almost  to  penury,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  re- 
ceive or  give  confidences.  He  was  laughed  at, 
sneered  at,  denounced,  and  hated,  yet  he  stood 
firm  and  erect,  and  followed  out  his  own  ideas. 
His  unbending  iron  will,  his  remarkable  oratori- 
cal talent,  his  eminence  as  a  debater,  his  intense 
patriotism,  and  the  quickness  and  unfailing  cer- 
tainly with  which  he  saw  and  seized  upon  his 
opportunities  combined  to  make  him  the  one  man 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

uungaky's  kecent  development. 

Whatever  progress  Hungary  has  made  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  is  due  to  Tisza,  and  that 
that  progress  has  been  remarkable  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  the  Magyars  have  received  the  sobri- 
quet "The  Yankees  of  Europe."  Under  Tisza's 
leadership  Hungary  has  become  the  dominant 
part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy — Hun- 
gary directs  the  foreign  policy,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  Tisza  has  not  only  upheld  all  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Hungary,  but  has  also 
prevented  the  Austrian  Government  from  defy- 
ing the  constitution  of  Austria.  From  the  day 
he  took  hold  of  the  reins  of  government,  Tisza 
always  endeavored  to  further  the  interests  of  his 
country,  and  in  every  new  treaty  with  Austria 
he  forced  better  terms.  He  also  prevented  the 
outbreak  of  a  revolution  in  1877-78.  The  ter- 
rible disasters  tliat  befel  the  troops  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  on  account  of  the  most  stupid  blun- 
ders of  the  war  office  at  Vienna,  the  fact  that  the 
appalling  loss  of  lives  fell  upon  the  Magyar  regi- 
ments, while  the  relatively  few  Austrian  troops 
remained  practically  unhurt,  created  such  an  in- 
tense excitement  that  an  eruption  was  feared  at 
any  moment.  Tisza  knew  how  to  deal  with  the 
desperate  situation.      He  spoke  frankly,  and  the 


people  believed  him  and  trusted  him.  He  reas- 
sured them,  and  they  relied  upon  his  word.  From 
this  moment  on — though,  in  all  probability,  lie 
had  just  saved  the  throne  for  Francis  Joseph — the 
court  became  jealous  of  him,  distrusted  him,  and 
l)egan  to  intrigue  against  him  ;  the  Catholic  clergy 
opened  a  relentless  war  against  him  ;  the  lords 
opposed  him,  and  conspired  against  him.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  Tisza  introduced  the  civil  ser- 
vice system,  he  modei-nized  the  educational  .sys- 
tem, established  freedom  of  worsliip,  reorer^iuized 
the  House  of  Loi'ds,  and  rooted  out  a  mass  of 
corruption  and  abuse  of  official  power. 

tisza's  mastery  of  fixanck. 

Nor  was  he  forgetful  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  affairs  of  his  country.  He  regulated 
tiie  Danube,  widened  the  "Iron  Door,"  brought 
the  railroads  under  state  control,  and  created  a 
merchant  marine  which  unden  his  supervision 
flew  the  Magyar  flag  from  four  hundred  nmety- 
two  vessels.  He  reduced  the  interest  on  govern- 
ment bonds  from  0  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  and 
it  was  mainly  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  dual 
monarchy  redeemed  its  fiat  money  and  accepted 
the  gold  standard. 

Tisza  was  able  to  do  all  this  work  because  he 
had  the  faculty  of  picking  the  man  for  each  task. 
Gabriel  Baross,  Dr.  Weckerle,  Desider  Szilagyi, 
were  all  men  of  his  choice,  and  he  was  never 
slow  in  giving  them  credit  for  the  excellent  work 
they  did  along  the  lines  he  suggested.  He  never 
forgot  a  service  rendered,  neither  did  he  ever 
forgive  an  injustice  or  injury.  At  times  he  was 
tyrannical,  but  never  from  a  selfish  motive. 
When  he  believed  that  the  conditions  warranted 
extraordinary  measures,  he  was  not  very  scru- 
pulous about  the  means  he  used.  At  times  his 
methods  were  questionable — his  aims  and  ideals 
never.  He  did  not  realize  all  he  hoped  and 
strove  for  ;  many  of  his  best  efforts  have  failed. 
He  failed  partly  because  he  used  his  extraordi- 
nary abilities  in  attempting  the  impossible,  partly 
because  his  people  were  not  ripe  for  the  political 
freedom  he  gave  tliem. 

Tisza  is  dead  ;  but  Hungary  of  to-day  is  his 
work  and  his  monument. 


A   FORECAST   OF   GRl!:AT   GATHERINGS. 

NOTES  ON  THIS  YEAR'S  SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  CONGRESSES, 

EXPOSITIONS,  FESTIVALS,  AND  CELEBRATIONS, 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN. 


GREAT  "  sliows "  and  crowded  convention 
halls  will  have  litlle  place  on  the  summer 
programmes  of  stay-at-home  Americans  in  1902. 
There  will,  however,  be  a  few  celebrations  and 
reunions  of  national  interest. 

The  centennial  jubilee  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  the  week  of 
June  9,  will  be  a  celebration  of  national  interest. 
Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  Root.  The  formal  anniver- 
sary address  of  the  occasion  will  be  delivered  by 
Gen.  Horace  Porter,  our  minister  to  France. 
General  Schofield,  president  of  the  association  of 
graduates  of  the  academy,  will  also  take  part  in 
the  exercises. 

Another  centennial  anniversary  occurring  in 
the  month  of  June  is  tlie  one-hundredth  com- 
meiicement  of  Rowdoin  College  at  Brunswick, 
Maine,  which  will  be  the  occasion  of  an  address 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished alumni  of  the  institution,  and  of  a 
general  I'eunion. 

On  May  2 1  there  will  be  unveiled  at  Arlington, 
near  Washington,  the  shaft  erected  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in 
memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  died  in  the 
Spanish  War. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
vited France  to  participate  in  tlie  dedication  at 
Washington,  on  May  24,  of  a  statue  of  Count  de 
Rochambeau.  A  commission  appointed  by  the 
French  Government  will  come  to  America  on  a 
warship  to  participate  in  the  dedication  ceremo- 
nies. 

The  most  important  army  reunion  of  the  year 
will,  of  course,  be  the  national  encampment  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  to  be  held  at 
Washington  on  October  6. 

The  reunion  of  Confederate  veterans  was  held 
at  Dallas,  Texas,  late  in  April.  The  next  annual 
convention  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy will  be  held  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  November,  when  delegates 
representing  25,000  Southern  women  will  be 
present.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  his- 
torical, educational,  benevolent,  and  social. 

In  the  absence  of  great  public  occasions  at 
home,  many  Americans  will  avail  themselves  of 


this  season's  opportunity  to  see  sometliing  of  tlie 
most  magnificent  pageantry  that  has  dazzled  Eu- 
rope in  many  a  year.  Two  coronations  and  a 
great  papal  jubilee  set  ofT  the  second  year  of  the 
new  century  as  distinctly  a  year  of  imposing 
ceremonial,  unprecedented  in  modern  times.  The 
young  King  of  Spain,  Alfonso  XIII.,  will  be 
crowned  on  May  17,  and  in  the  following  month 
will  occur  the  elaborate  ceremonies  attending  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  of  England. 
Coronation  day  will  l)e  June  20,  when  there  will 
be  a  procession  from  Buckingham  Palace  to 
Westminster  Abbey  and  return  ;  but  the  long 
procession  will  take  place  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  route  adopted  at  the  time  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  in  1897,  will  be 
taken.  Tlie  great  naval  review  at  Portsmouth 
will  be  held  on  June  28. 

Americans  who  do  not  go  to  Europe  merely  to 
witness  royal  ceremonial  will  this  year  find  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  expositions  in  progress,  and  we 
have  thouglit  it  worth  while  to  present  a  few  facts 
regarding  these. 


EUROPEAN  EXPOSITIONS  OF  1902. 

Of  the  dozen  or  more  expositions  of  various 
kinds  to  be  held  in  Europe  during  the  coming 
six  months,  the  one  that  will  naturally  attract 
most  attention  from  the  United  vStates  will  be 
the  so-called  American  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  near  London.  The  buildings  are  sur- 
rounded by  over  two  hundred  acres  of  ornamen- 
tal grounds,  which  have  been  pronounced  the 
most  beautiful  in  Europe.  The  exhibition  is  de- 
signed to  show  the  development  of  American 
arts,  industries,  and  inventions  during  recent 
years,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  con- 
nection with  it  a  commercial  bureau  of  informa- 
tion regarding  channels  of  trade  and  the  placing 
of  goods  upon  the  British  and  Continental  mar- 
kets. The  exhibition  will  be  open  from  May  to 
September,  and  will  doubtless  be  visited  by 
throngs  of  Americans,  who  will  be  drawn  to  Lon- 
don in  June  by  the  coronation  of  King  Edward. 

IRISH    INDUSTRIES. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  industries  of 
Ireland,  an  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Cork  from 
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May  to  Novoiuber  of  the  present  year.  It  is 
believed  that  such  an  exhibition  will  do  much  to 
stimulate  tlie  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
various  industries  and  handicrafts  throughout 
Ireland.  The  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture 
anci  Technical  Instruction  has  subsidized  the  en- 
terprise, and  will  virtually  control  its  manage- 
ment. The  aim  of  those  in  charge  is  not  only  to 
make  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  natural  prod- 
ucts of  Ireland,  but  to  illustrate  many  industries 
now  unknown  in  the  country,  which  it  is  thought 
possible  to  establish  and  develop  there  on  profit- 
able lines.  To  this  end  the  cooperation  of  other 
countries  has  been  sought,  and  representative 
exhibits  are  now  assured  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Japan,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
Persia.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  fine  art 
section  of  tlie  exhibition  will  be  an  historic  loan 
collection  of  the  works  of  illustrious  Irish  artists. 
There  will  also  be  a  section  devoted  to  Irish 
archaeology. 

DECORATIVE    ART. 

The  first  International  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Decorative  Art,  wliicli  was  opened  last  month  at 
Turin,  Italy,  has  already  enlisted  the  co6[)eration 
of  many  American  exhibitors.  The  exiiibition 
consists  of  original  productions  having  to  do 
with  the  decorative  elements  of  the  modern  house 
and  street.  The  American  commission,  headed 
by  Gen.  Louis  P.  Di  Cesnola,  offers  prizes  for  the 
best  plan  of  a  modern  house,  for  the  best  decora- 
tive whole  of  a  suite  of  at  least  three  rooms  de- 
signed for  different  uses,  for  the  best  decorative 
whole  of  a  more  economical  suite  of  three  rooms, 
for  the  best  decorated  room,  and  for  the  best 
economical  room.  The  exhibition  will  remain 
open  until  November. 

MACHINERY    AND    MANUFACTURES. 

American  manufacturers  of  machinery  will 
have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  display  their  prod- 
ucts at  an  exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  industrial 
city  of  Lille,  France,  beginning  in  May  and  con- 
tinuing through  September.  The  buildings  to 
be  occupied  by  this  exhibition  will  cover  150,000 
square  meters.  A  gallery  of  3,000  meters  is  to 
be  reserved  for  machinery  exclusively.  From 
July  15  to  September  15  there  will  be  held  at 
Tetschen,  Bohemia,  an  exhibition  of  general 
manufactures.  Tetschen  is  a  small  city  on  the 
Elbe  River,  near  the  German  frontier.  It  is  40 
miles  from  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  and 
about  100  miles  from  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bo- 
hemia. An  especial  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
management  to  secure  American  exhibits,  and  it 
is  said  that  every  reasonable  facility  and  induce- 
ment will  be  offei'ed  to  secure  them. 


ENGINEERING    INDUSTRIES. 

The  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  to  be  held 
at  Wolverhampton,  England,  is  intended  to  in- 
clude a  full  exhibition  of  engineering  industries 
and  industrial  and  scientific  products  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  of  foreign  countries.  For  the 
display  of  electrical  apparatus  and  means  of 
transport  and  locomotion  especial  accommoda- 
tion will  be  provided.  Canada,  Japan,  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  other  countries  will  be  rep- 
resented by  exhibits.  Mr.  H.  A.  Hedley,  who 
last  year  managed  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  will 
be  the  director  and  general  manager  at  Wolver- 
hampton. At  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Lon- 
don, from  July  1  to  12,  will  be  held  the  second 
International  Tramways  and  Light  Railways  Ex- 
hibition. 

An  international  exhibition  of  motor  boats  will 
be  opened  at  Wannsee,  on  the  Havel,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Berlin,  Germany,  on  June  1.  This  ex- 
position will  be  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  and  will  include  representative 
exhibits  of  launches,  yachts,  and  other  boats  of 
moderate  size  propelled  by  gas,  gasoline,  elec- 
trical, or  steam  motors.  The  Havel  River  at  this 
point  is  about  two  miles  in  width,  and  deep  enough 
to  afford  an  excellent  testing  ground  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  exposition.  An  international  ex- 
position of  sports  will  be  open  at  St.  Petersburg 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  expo- 
sition will  include  all  articles  relating  to  the  vari- 
ous foi'ms  of  sports. 

MARINE    AND    FISHERIES. 

In  celebration  of  the  twenty- fifth  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  Antwerp,  a  geographical  exhibition  has 
been  organized,  to  be  opened  in  May.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  object  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  enterprise  is  to  popularize  geo- 
graphical science,  to  make  those  countries  recent- 
ly opened  to  commercial  activities  better  known, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  and  of  maritime  enterprises.  There 
will  be  departments  devoted  to  the  progress  of 
navigation  (including  models  of  ships  and  of 
great  maritime  works),  ethnographical  collections, 
ancient  and  modern  maps  and  globes,  surveying 
instruments,  meteorological  and  ocean-sounding 
apparatus,  and  tr-ophies  of  voyages  of  explora- 
tion. From  September  G  to  September  21  there 
will  be  held  at  Vienna,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Austrian  Fishery  Association,  an  international 
fishery  exposition,  subsidized  by  the  Austrian 
Government.  At  this  exhibition  the  Austrian 
portion  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, — its  products  and 
fisheries,  etc., — will  be  completely  represeated. 
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ARTS    AND    CRAFTS. 

Americans  travolinj^  in  Germany  during  the 
coining  summer  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  looi<  in  on  the  exhibition  of  industry 
and  craft  for  Khineland,  Westplialia,  and  neigh- 
boring districts,  to  be  held  at  Diisseldorf,  on  the 
Rhine,  from  May  1  to  Qctober  20.  Preparations 
for  this  exhibition  have  been  going  on  for  sev- 
eral years.  A  new  river  harbor  has  been  built, 
and  convenient  buildings  have  been  erected  on 
the  river  bank.  The  Krupps  have  put  up  a  large 
building  of  their  own,  and  a  special  feature  will 
be  made  of  electrical  display.  Visitors  will  be 
entertained  by  good  music  and  theatrical  per- 
formances. An  International  Navigation  Con- 
gress, in  two  sections, — one  for  inland  and  the 
other  for  ocean  navigation, — will  be  held  at 
Diisseldorf  from  June  28  to  July  6.  The  inland 
section  will  discuss  hoisting  machinery,  coal 
transportation  on  canals,  dams,  mechanical 
starting  of  vessels,  and  the  use  of  water  power 
of  locks  for  generating  electricity,  while  the 
ocean  section  will  deal  with  such  topics  as  the 
use  of  lighter  ships  on  the  sea,  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  dry  and  repair  docks,  and 
the  construction  and  cost  of  dredging  machinery. 

At  Bruges,  Belgium,  from  June  15  to  Sep- 
tember 15,  there  will  be  held  an  exhibition  of 
primitive  Flemish  and  ancient  art.  The  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London  has  announced 
the  organization  at  Guildhall,  London,  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  French  and  English  art  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. 


EDUCATIONAL  GATHERINGS,  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 

The  National  Educational  Association  meets 
this  year  at  Minneapolis,  on  July  7-11,  under 
the  presidency  of  Wm.  M.  Beardshear,  president 
of  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

The  permanent,  active  membership  of  this  or- 
ganization numbers  nearly  3,000  leading  teach, 
ers,  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and 
its  insular  possessions.  About  8,000  associate 
members  are  annually  enrolled.  There  will  be 
six  general  sessions  of  the  association,  to  be  held 
in  the  Minneapolis  Exposition  auditorium.  The 
remaining  thirty-eight  sessions  will  be  divided 
among  the  sev'onteen  regularly  organized  depart- 
ments, as  follows  :  the  National  Council  will  hold 
six  sessions  ;  the  Department  of  Indian  Education 
will  hold  five  sessions  and  nine  round  tables  ;  the 
other  departments  will  hold  two  sessions  each,  in 
addition  to  various  round-table  sessions. 

The  Southern  Educational  Conference,  at 
Athens,  Ga.,  will  have  met  and  adjourned  be- 


fore this  issue  of  the  Revikw  ok  Rfviewh  roache.s 
our  readers. 

TIIK    NKW    YORK    UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

The  convocation  of  the  regents  and  officers  of 
the  institutions  in  the  University  of  the  State  of 
NewYork,  for  consiilerution  of  subjects  of  mutual 
interest,  has  been  held  since  180;{  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  Albany.  Though  primarily  a  gather- 
ing of  New  York  educators,  nearly  all  questions 
di.scussod  are  of  equal  interest  outside  the  State, 
lis  reputation  as  the  most  important  higher  edu- 
cational meeting  of  the  country  has  in  the  past 
few  years  drawn  to  it  many  eminent  educators 
not  residents  of  New  York,  who  are  most  cordial- 
ly welcome  and  share  fully  in  all  discussions. 

The  fortieth  convocation  of  the  university 
will  be  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  30 
and  July  1 .  Monday  afternoon  there  will  be 
an  informal  gathering  at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck. 
Monday  evening  there  will  be  a  short  address  by 
Chancellor  Upson,  and  an  address  by  President 
Nicholas  ^Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  on  "The  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  Education  in  the  United  States."  Tues- 
day morning.  Dr.  J.  G.  Schurman,  President  of 
Cornell  University,  will  give  an  address  on  "  The 
Elective  System  and  its  Limits."  This  address 
will  be  discussed  by  S.  J.  Campbell,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  New  York  ;  Super- 
intendent John  Kennedy,  of  Batavia,  and  others. 
Regent  Charles  E.  Fitch,  of  Rochester,  will  then 
speak  on  "Examinations,"  and  Regent  Vander 
Veer  on  "  Requirements  for  Admission  to  Medi- 
cal Schools."  Tuesday  evening.  Dr.  George  E. 
Vincent,  of  Chicago  University,  will  speak  on 
"  Education  and  Enthusiasm." 

The  coming  convocation  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  history  of  the  university,  and 
a  large  attendance  of  school  officers  and  teachers, 
and  others  interested  in  educational  work,  is  an- 
ticipated. 

THE    AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

This  national  organization,  which  numbers  in 
its  active  membership  all  the  progressive  librari- 
ans in  the  country  and  many  library  trustees  and 
directors  as  well  as  assistants,  will  hold  its  twenty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  beginning  on  June  14 
next.  The  membership  now  numbers  over  1, 000, 
and  the  association  seeks  in  every  way  possible  to 
develop  and  strengthen  public  libraries  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  American  educational  system. 
The  place  chosen  for  the  conference  this  year  is 
Magnolia,  Mass.,  twenty -seven  miles  from  Boston. 
The  general  programme  will  include  addresses  by 
several  eminent  men  not  directly  connected  with 
library  work,  and  there  will  be  discussions  on  all 
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the  subjects  which  interest  librarians  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Amon^  these  subjects  prominently 
before  the  meeting  will  be  "  Bibliography,"  and 
"  Branch  Libraries,  their  Organization,  Equip- 
ment, and  Administration."  Various  section 
sessions  will  cover  subjects  interesting  to  library 
trustees,  college,  and  reference  libraries,  chil- 
dren's departments  in  libraries.  State  libraries, 
library  commissions,  cataloguing,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  libraries  to  the  book  trade. 

While  all  the  business  sessions  will  be  held  at 
Magnolia,  the  opening  gathering  will  be  at  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  with  addresses  by  several 
eminent  speakers,  the  rest  of  that  day,  June  14, 
being  given  to  the  inspection  of  the  libraries  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge. 

Tlie  ofBcers  of  tlie  association  for  the  current 
year  are — president.  Dr.  John  S.  Billings  ;  vice- 
presidents.  Dr.  James  K.  Hosmer  and  Miss 
Electra  C.  Doren  ;  secretary,  Frederick  W. 
Faxon,  108  Glenway  Street,  Dorcester,  Mass.; 
treasurer,  Gardner  M.  Jones. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  this  year  will 
be  held  sessions  of  tlie  Maine,  New  Hampsliire, 
Massachusetts,  and  other  State  library  associa- 
tions, the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago,  and 
the  Association  of  State  Librarians. 

FOREIGN     ASSOCIATIONS,     EDUCATIONAL     AND 
SCIENTIFIC. 

The  educational  associations  of  Europe  reflect 
in  their  management  the  characteristics  of  the 
systems  to  which  lliey  pertain.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  celebrated  Scotch  Institute, 
whose  annual  meeting  convenes  the  "Saturday 
after  the  third  Friday  in  September,"  no  one  of 
the  European  societies  covers  the  whole  range  of 
education.  The  several  departments, — primary, 
secondary,  etc., — have  their  independent  confer- 
ences, separated  by  the  same  social  and  ideal 
distinctions  as  the  different  grades  of  schools. 
Naturally,  too,  the  various  associations  meet  at 
different  times,  and  the  original  relation  between 
schools  and  State  churches  is  still  suggested  by 
the  prevailing  custom  of  holding  educational 
conferences  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
holidays. 

The  largest  association  of  elementary  teachers 
in  the  world,  the  Deutscher  Lehrertag,  or  Teach- 
ers' Union  (85,000  members),  meets  annually 
during  Whitsuntide  week,  this  year  (May  19-24) 
at  Chemnitz,  Saxony.  The  programme  is  most 
carefully  prepared,  but  the  mode  of  its  selection 
prevents  its  being  made  public  long  beforehand. 
At  a  preliminary  executive  session  the  choice  of 
those  that  shall  be  heard  on  topics  of  interest  is 
made  by  the  vote  of  the  members  present.  One 
paper  only  is  presented  at  each  general  session. 


thus  ample  time  is  allowed  for  the  discussion 
which  the  importance  of  the  topic  warrants.  At 
the  section  meetings  details  of  school  work  are 
discussed  with  equal  vigor.  Two  general  ques- 
tions have  been  proposed  for  discussion  at  the 
foi'tli coming  congress, — namely,  the  importance  of 
art  in  education,  and  the  instruction  and  education 
of  the  people  from  the  standpoint  of  the  moral 
progress  of  the  German  nation. 

The  great  Scientific  Society  of  Germany  (Deut- 
sche Naturforscher-Gesellschaft)  meets  at  Carls- 
bad, September  21-27;  and  the  German  Public 
Health  Association  at  Munich,  September  17-20. 

BRITISH    EDUCATIONAL    MEETINGS. 

The  National  Educational  Association  of  Eng- 
land (45,000  members)  holds  its  annual  meetings 
in  Easter  week.  This  year  the  chosen  city  was 
Bristol,  the  metropolis  of  west  England,  crowded 
with  historic  associations  and  monuments.  The 
meeting,  following  as  it  did  just  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  the  new  education  bill  in  Parliament, 
had  the  chance  to  record  its  protest  against  the 
reactionary  principles  of  the  measure. 

The  three  great  associations  whose  meetings 
follow  in  June, — namely,  the  School  Board  Clerks' 
Congress,  the  Association  of  School  Boards,  and 
the  General  Association  of  Church  School  Man- 
agers and  Teachers, — will  all  be  absorbed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  measure.  Should  it  be  carried 
as  presented,  this  year  will  witness  the  demise  of 
many  of  the  school  boards,  and,  in  any  case,  un- 
less the  bill,  like  its  two  predecessors,  is  hastily 
withdrawn,  the  school  boards  and  the  school 
board  clerks  will  be  face  to  face  with  policies  in- 
volving their  ofl&cial  existence.  The  Church 
School  Managers,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
education  of  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
school  children,  also  lose  their  distinctive  occu- 
pation if  the  bill  passes ;  but  it  is  suspected  by 
the  opposition  that  they  will  have  a  renewed  and 
more  profitable  tenure  upon  a  changed  basis, 
hence  their  attitude  toward  the  bill  will  be  fol- 
lowed with  intense  interest. 

The  summer  meeting  of  University  Extension 
Students  and  others,  which  is  held  alternately 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  convenes  this  year  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  divided  into  two  sessions,  of 
which  the  first  lasts  from  August  1  to  13  inclu- 
sive, and  the  second  from  August  14  to  26  in- 
clusive. The  general  subject-  of  the  lectures  is 
'<  Some  Aspects  of  Life  and  Thought  in  Europe 
and  America  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  The 
inaugural  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  (Dr.  A.  W.  Ward),  should  his  health 
permit.  In  the  section  of  history  a  series  of 
twenty  lectures  is  announced.  They  are  intended 
to  present,  from  their  national  point  of  view,  the 
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contriliutions  which  the  chief  states  liav(^  nia<lo 
to  tlio  liistory  of  the  last  century. 

'Y\w  oilier  sections  of  the  meeting  are  devoted, 
respectively,  to  art,  literature,  and  music  ;  phys- 
ical and  natural  science  ;  economics  ;  theology, 
and  education.  In  the  latter  division  it  is  ex- 
pected tliat  Prof.  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  M.P.,  will 
presides  at  a  conference  on  some  subject  of  present 
interest. 

The  British  association  holds  its  annual  meet- 
ing this  year  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  September  10-1 S. 
To  the  strictly  scientific  sections,  whose  scope  is 
well  understood,  was  added  last  year  an  educa- 
tional section.  In  this  action  the  British  society 
followed  the  pi'ecedent  of  the  sister  society  of 
France  (Association  Frangaise  pour  I'Avancenient 
des  Sciences),  whose  annual  meeting  occurs  also 
early  in  September. 

GATHERINGS    OF    FKENCU    TEACUEHS. 

The  right  of  "  association  "  is  very  rigidly  con- 
trolled under  the  French  constitution,  and  conse- 
quently the  impulse  to  union  has  had  little  ac- 
tivity among  teachers.  Recently,  however,  the 
government  itself  has  shown  a  disposition  to  en- 
courage this  tendency,  with  the  result  that  a  gen- 
eral association  of  teachers'  societies  (Amicales 
d'Instituteurs)  has  been  formed,  which  will  hold 
a  congress  at  Mai'seilles  in  August. 

In  the  same  month  occurs  the  twenty-second 
congress  of  the  Ligae  de  I'Enseignement,  a 
private  association  of  immense  prestige  and  in- 
fluence, which  devotes  itself  to  the  diffusion  of 
liberal  ideas  in  education,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintains  a  great  number  of  evening  schools  in 
Paris  and  other  cities  for  the  intellectual  and 
social  training  of  young  working  people. 

France  is  noted  also  for  a  form  of  summer 
gatherings  which,  while  not  limited  to  tliat 
country,  have  there  a  distinctive  charm.  These 
are  the  holiday  courses  for  instruction  in  modern 
languages.  No  less  than  six  centers  for  the 
study  of  the  French  language  and  literature  are 
announced  for  the  coming  summer.  Paris  takes 
the  lead  in  popularity,  followed  closely  by  Gre- 
noble, of  ideal  location. 

The  Paris  sessions  extend  through  July  and 
August  (address  M.  le  Secretaire,  1' Alliance  Fran- 
9aise,  rue  de  Grenelle,  45).  Those  of  Gi'enoble, 
from  July  1  to  October  31  (address  M.  Marcel- 
Reymond,  4  Place  de  la  Constitution). 

In  connection  with  the  National  Congress  of 
Education,  to  be  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  Sep- 
tember next,  and  iinder  its  auspices,  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  an  international  exhibit 
of  educational  material.  The  inaugural  ceremony 
is  set  down  for  September  14,  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  insure  its  success. 


AMKKICAX    SCIENTIFIC    AND    PRUFES- 
SIONAL  GATlIERlN(]rf. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  will  hold  its  meeting  this  year 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  28 — July  3,  under  the 
presidency  of  Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  U.S.N.  The 
association  now  nundjers  over  3,0U()  members, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  Pittsburg  meeting  will 
be  largely  attended,  esp(;cially  by  members  of  the 
engineering  section.  The  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engi- 
neering Education,  the  Association  of  Economic 
Entomologists,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
AgricuUuial  Science,  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  the  American  Microscopical  Society, 
the  Botanical  Soci(!ty  of  America,  and  oth(;r  affil- 
iated organizations  will  meet  at  Pittsburg  at  the 
same  time. 

The  twentieth  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  will  be  held  during  tlie  last 
week  in  May  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  All  the 
proceedings  will  take  place  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  whose  president.  Dr.  Loudon,  is  also 
president  of  the  society  for  the  current  year.  Sir 
John  Bourinot,  honorary  secretary,  will  present 
the  annual  report,  which  will  show  the  progress 
of  this  institution,  whose  transactions  now  go  to 
every  library  of  importance  throughout  the  world. 
Bliss  Carman  and  Professor  Roberts,  of  New 
York,  both  Canadians  of  loyalist  stock,  will  take 
part  in  the  Poets'  Evening.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  of  Boston,  has  been  invited  to  deliver  an 
historical  address.  All  literary  and  scientific  so- 
cieties in  the  Dominion  will  send  delegates  to  the 
meeting. 

The  ninth  summer  meeting  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  will  be  held  at  the  North- 
western University,  at  Evanston,  111.,  about 
September  1.  The  National  Geographic  Society 
will  hold  a  field  meeting  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
about  the  middle  of  May.  The  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  will  meet  at  "Washington, 
D.  C,  on  May  20-23  ;  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers  at  Philadelphia,  on  May  12 
or  13;  the  American  Societv  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  at  Boston,  on  May.  27-30,' and  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  at 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  on  June  18-21. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Architec- 
tural League  of  America  will  be  held  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  on  May  29-31.  In  the  topics  selected 
for  discussion  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
municipal  improvement,  architectural  decoration, 
and  the  various  departlnents  of  architectural  club 
work.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
will  hold  its  next  convention  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  probably  in  the  early  part  of  December. 
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MEETINGS    OF    PHYSICIANS    AND    SURGEONS. 

The  American  Mclical  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Sai-atoga  8[)rings  on  June 
10.  On  the  three  preceding  ilays  there  will  be 
lield  the  usual  session  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine,  a  body  which  discusses  topics  relat- 
ing to  medical  sociology.  The  symposium  for 
the  coming  meeting  is  to  be  devoted  to  "  Politics 
in  the  Medical  Profession."  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Surgical  Association  will  be 
held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  June  3-5.  The 
American  L^ryngological  Association  will  meet  at 
Boston  on  May  2(";-28  ;  the  American  Ophtlial- 
mological  Society  will  meet  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  on  July  16  ;  the  American  Gynecological 
Society  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  May  27-29, 
and  the  American  Orthopedic  Association  at 
Philadelphia  on  June  5-7.  It  is  announced  that 
the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  will  hold 
its  annual  session  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June 
17-21.  The  American  Association  of  Physio- 
Medical  Physicians  and  Surgeons  will  meet  at 
Chicago  on  May  20-22.  The  annual  meeting  of 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  will 
be  held  at  Minneapolis  on  September  2-5. 

Many  physicians  who  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  .Medicine  at  Saratoga  Springs 
in  June  will  proceed  to  Montreal  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  part  in  the  forty-eighth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  there  on  June  17-20.  This  asso- 
ciation makes  the  treatment  of  the  insane  its 
special  concern.  The  American  Climatological 
Association  will  probably  meet  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  on  June  10-12. 

Foreign  countries  have  been  invited  to  send 
representatives  to  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mililary  Surgeons  at  Washington, 
June  5-7.  The  National  Guard  will  be  repre- 
sented by  delegates  from  many  States. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  announcements  of  American  sum- 
mer schools  for  the  season  of  1902  there  are  sev- 
eral of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  schools  whose  first  sessions 
will  be  held  during  the  coming  summer  is  the 
institution  to  be  known  as  the  Summer  School  of 
the  South,  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers 
of  all  grades  and  subjects.  The  first  session  of 
this  new  school  will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  from  June  19  to  July  31.  The  work 
of  the  school  will  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
common  scliool  subjects  and  methods,  psychology 
and  pedagogy,  and  high  school  and  college  sub- 


jects. There  will  also  be  general  lectures,  a  con- 
vention of  school  oflicers  and  institute  workers, 
and  a  convention  for  the  discussion  of  the  most 
important  questions  connected  with  the  campaign 
for  better  education  in  the  South.  Several  of  the 
most  eminent  Southern  educators  will  liave  places 
on  the  faculty  of  the  school,  either  as  instructors 
or  as  lecturers.  The  president  of  the  institution 
is  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney  ;  the  superintendent  is 
Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the  Southern  Education 
Board  ;  and  the  platform  exercises  will  be  direct- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy.  Presi- 
dent Edwin  A.  Alderman,  of  'i'ulane  University; 
'President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  Unirei-sity  ; 
President  Charles  D.  Mclver,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  ;  Prin- 
cipal Arnold  Tompkins,  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School  ;  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of 
Columbia  ;  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  ;  Director  Clinton 
Hai-t  Merriam,  of  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey,  and  other  eminent  educators  and  special- 
ists will  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  school.  The 
selection  of  Knoxville  as  the  home  of  the  new 
summer  school  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  geographical  center  of  the  territory 
south  of  .the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac,  as  well  as  a 
junction  point  of  important  railroad  lines,  and  a 
place  possessing  a  healthful  and  agreeable  sum- 
mer climate.  The  University  of  Tennessee  is 
situated  1,100  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  East  Tennessee.  The  summer  school  is 
to  have  free  use  of  the  equipment  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Owing  to  climatic  limitations,  summer  schools 
have  not  flourished  in  the  South  as  they  have  in 
the  North  ;  but  the  A^irginia  Summer  School  of 
Methods  will  this  year  hold  its  fourteenth  annual 
session  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville, from  June  23  to  August  1.  The  scenery 
about  Charlottesville  is  picturesque,  and  the 
region  is  full  of  historical  associations,  making 
the  place  unuslially  attractive  to  summer  visitors. 
Jefferson's  home,  Monticello,  overlooks  the  city, 
and  not  far  away  is  the  old  homestead  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe.  The  school  offers  special  oppor- 
tunities to  the  teachers  of  Virginia.  The  con- 
ductor will  be  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  of 
Lynchburg. 

SUMMER    WORK    AT    THE    UNIVERSITIES. 

Following  its  custom  of  many  years'  standing, 
the  Summer  School  of  Harvard  University  will 
adapt  its  courses  to  the  needs  of  teachers  now  in 
service  and  of  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers, 
although  a  few  of  the  courses  may  be  counted 
toward  the  regular  academic  degrees  at  Harvard 
College  or  the  Lawrence   Scientific   School.      A 
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series  of  evening  lectuiCs  will  also  be  given  by 
super! nlenclents  and  principals  of  schools  on  con- 
temporary odiicational  activities,  pj.xcursions  to 
places  of  historic  intc^rest  in  and  around  Boston, 
open  to  members  of  the  summer  school,  are  already 
announced.  The  oxercist-s  of  the  school  will  be- 
gin on  July  5  and  end  on  August  15. 

The  most  elaborate  summer  announcements 
made  by  any  of  our  universities  are  those  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  whose  various  schools  and 
colleges  oiler  insj.ruction  during  the  sumnuM-  quar- 
ter practically  equivalent  to  tiiat  given  during  the 
other  p(U-iods  of  ilie  year.  TIio  summer  quarter 
will  begin  on  June  IS,  and  close  on  August  30. 
The  first  term  will  bou;in  on  June  18,  and  the 
second  term  on  July  20  ;  sudents  may  enter  for 
either  term,  or  for  botli.  The  Alliance  Fraii- 
9aise,  which  cooperates  with  the  University  of 
Chicago,  will  give  special  summer  courses  during 
the  quarter.  In  connection  with  tliis  work,  spe- 
cial clubs  and  excursions  will  be  organized  for 
practice  in  speaking  French  outside  the  lecture 
room,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  French 
hall,  with  French  attendants,  where  only  French 
will  be  spoken 

Columbia  University  will  hold  its  third  sum- 
mer session  from  July  7  to  August  15.  Ar- 
rangements luive  been  made  for  various  excur- 
sions, visits  to  museums,  and  lectures  of  a  general 
character  in  addition  to  the  regular  instruction 
offered  in  the  courses.  The  New  York  Univer- 
sity Summer  School  is  greatly  enlarged  for  the 
present  year,  and  transferred  from  tlie  Univer- 
sity Heights  to  the  building  on  Washington 
Square,  New  York  City,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
chemical  and  pliysical  laboratories  at  University 
Heights,  and  also  tlie  dormitories  there,  shall  be 
at  the  command  of  the  summer  students.  Sev- 
eral of  the  professors  in  the  regular  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Pedagogy  are  offering  summer 
courses.  The  sessions  will  continue  from  July  7 
to  August  15. 

Cornell  University  makes  its  usual  announce- 
ment of  summer  coui'ses  (July  7  to  August  15), 
the  object  of  most  of  which  is  to  furnish  instruc- 
tion to  teachers  in  high  schools  and  academies. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  provision  is  made 
for  instruction  of  college  professors,  university 
students,  and  others  who  are  qualified  to  join 
the  classes.  No  entrance  examinations  are 
reqiiired. 

Tiie  Dartmouth  Summer  School  (July  7  to 
August  8),  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  will  provide  in- 
struction to  teachers  in  gi'amnuir  and  high  schools 
and  academies  in  pedagogy,  history,  social  science, 
English,  French,  Spanish,  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
comparative  philology,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  physical  culture. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 

The  parent  of  the  so-called  "  assembly  move- 
ment "  now  b(!ars  the  title,  by  recent  legislation, 
"  ('hautau(jua,  an  institution  for  I'opular  Educa- 
tion." The  summer  session  will  occupy  the  same 
relative  dates  this  year  as  in  ItlOl, — July  2  to 
August  2M. 

The  schedule  of  special  weeks  will  include  one 
week  to  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  following  sub- 
jects :  social  settlements  ;  arts  and  crafts  ; 
young  people's  societies  ;  municijjal  progress  ; 
the  labor  movement  ;  modern  industrial  ad- 
vancement ;  pul'lic  improvi'inent.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  lectuiers  who  will  participate 
in  the  fifty -eight -day  programme  :  I'rof.  Ed- 
ward Howard  Griggs,  Montclair,  N.  J.  ;  Prof. 
Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  University  of  Chicago  ;  Prof. 
Richard  Burton,  University  of  Minnesota  ;  Mr. 
Leon  H.  Vincent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Among  the  other  lecturers  engaged  are  :  Prof. 
Earl  Barnes,  Gen.  JohnC.  Black,  Mr.  John  Willis 
Baer,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Mr.  Frank  T.  Bullen, 
England  ;  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon  (Ralph  Con- 
nor), President  William  R.  Harper,  Dr.  James  M. 
Buckley,  :Mr.  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  John  DeMott, 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker, 
Mr.  Frank  Beard,  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier,  President 
Jolin  H.  Barrows,  Rol)ert  E.  Speer,  W.  H.  Geist- 
eright,  Frank  R.  Robertson,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Sar- 
gent (grand  master,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Fii-emen),  Mr.  John  Mitchell  (president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  Americti),  Bishop  John 
H.  ^'incent,  Zurich,  Switzerland  ;  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Neil, Scotland  ;  Rev.  George  Jackson,  A  the 
Wesleyan  Jfelhoflist,  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  J.  Will)ur 
Chapman,  New  York  City;  Dr.  C.  F.  Aked,  Eng- 
land ;  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Gailor,  Bishop  of  Ten- 
nessee; Dr.  Lincoln  Hulley,  Bucknell  University; 
Dr.  W.  F.  Oldham,  Chicago. 

A  summer  school  combining  education,  recre- 
ation, and  general  ciilture  in  a  unique  manner 
with  the  work  of  the  student  is  offered  at  Chau- 
tauqua. The  classes  are  conducted  on  the  uni- 
versity plan,  by  college  and  university  professors 
and  normal  school  teachers  from  the  various  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  During  the  session  of 
1902  there  will  be  offered  in  the  fifteen  different 
scliools  more  than  300  courses,  under  1.35  in- 
structors. 

Notable  among  the  new  departments  is  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  The  school  of  re- 
ligious teaching  has  also  been  notably  reenforced 
for  the  season,  a  special  Sunday  School  Institute 
having  been  organized  to  oc-cupy  all  of  the  time 
of  the  student  for  one  week.  The  other  schools 
contain  those  of  English  language  and  literature, 
modern  lanijcuaa^es,  classical  languaaies,  mathe- 
matics   and  science,   social   science,   psychology 
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and  pedagogy,  religious  teaciiing,  library  train- 
ing, music,  (ino  arts,  arts  and  crafts,  expression, 
physical  education,  domestic  science,  practical 
arts. 

An  arts  and  crafts  exhibition  will  also  be  held 
during  July  and  August. 

JEWISH    CHAUTAUQUA    SUMMER    ASSEMBLY. 

The  sixth  annual  summer  assembly  of  the  Jew. 
ish  Chautauqua  Society  will  be  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  from  July  6  to  July  27.  '  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  society  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Berko- 
witz  ;  and  the  director,  Isaac  Hassler,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  work  this  year  will  be  upon  the  same  gen- 
eral lines  as  those  followed  in  past  years,  and  will 
be  grouped  under  tlie  following  heads  :  (1)  De- 
partment of  Chautauqua  circles  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  Jewish  history  and  literature  ;  (2)  the 
summer  school,  in  which  special  courses  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  religious  school-teachers,  and  which 
will  also  include  a  course  of  instruction  for  work- 
ers in  philanthropy  and  charity  ;  (3)  popular  con- 
ferences ;  (4)  popular  lectures  and  entertainments. 

The  assembly  is  designed  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  the  Jewish  people  a  meeting 
place  at  which  matters  of  general  interest  to  them 
jnay  be  discussed,  but  all  persons  are  welcome. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  this  year  to  the 
needs  of  Jewish  teachers,  and  a  strong  effort  has 
been  made  to  induce  as  many  of  these  as  possible 
to  take  tlie  courses  in  religious  school  work  offered 
at  the  assembly. 

An  innovation  of  great  interest  will  be  a  special 
course  of  instruction  in  the  problems  and  metliods 
of  philanthropic  endeavor.  A  conference  on 
philanthropic  work  was  held  last  year,  and  was 
found  so  successful  and  valuable  that  it  was  de- 
termined to  carry  on  the  work  on  broader  and 
more  systematic  lines  this  year.  This  depart- 
ment is  being  arranged  by  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
director  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New 
York,  and  many  persons  eminent  in  this  field  are 
expected  to  take  part. 

A  number  of  prominent  persons,  including  Dr. 
Emil  Hirsh,  of  Chicago ;  Homer  Folks,  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  Charities  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Leon 
Harrison,  of  St.  Louis  ;  Max  Kohler,  Esq. ;  Dr. 
Clifton  H.  Levi,  of  New  York  ;  Martin  A.  Meyer, 
Fellow  of  the  American  School  in  Palestine,  and 
others  will  address  the  assembly,  and  in  all  the 
programme  promises  to  be  the  most  interesting 
that  the  society  has  ever  presented. 

THE  CATHOLIC  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  AMERICA. 

■  The  Champlain  Summer  School,  permanently 
located  at  Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y. ,  will  have  several 
new  buildings  erected  before  the  coming  session, 


which  will  be  extended  over  a  period  of  nine 
weeks,  from  July  6  to  Septendjer  5.  A  special 
course  in  philosophical  studies  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Siegfried,  of  St.  Charles 
Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  O'Brien,  S.  J.,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Col- 
lege, New  York  City,  and  Dr.  James  Fox,  from 
the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Special  studies  in. literature  will  be  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Conde  B.  Fallen  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  T. 
Henry.  Plans  for  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  Middle  Ages  from  different  points  of  view 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon, 
D.D.,  of  New  York  City,  to  present  historical 
research  up  to  date,  in  six  courses  of  lectures, 
dealing  with  the  popes,  the  rulers,  the  philoso- 
phers, the  writers,  saints,  and  sages,  which  will 
be  given  by  the  Rev.  William  Livingston,  New 
York  ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Loughlin,  D.D. , 
Philadelpliia  ;  Very  Rev.  D.  J.  Kennedy,  O.  P., 
Somerset,  Ohio  ;  Rev.  Tliomas  I.  Gasson,  S.  J., 
Boston  ;  Dr.  Conde  B.  Fallen,  New  York,  and 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  who  holds  the  Bannigan 
chair  of  political  economy  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versify,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INST.RUCTION    IN    PHILANTHROPIC    WORK. 

The  summer  school  in  philanthropic  work, 
June  16  to  July  26,  conducted  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  New  York  City,  is  in- 
tended to  give  a  practical  introduction  to  social 
conditions  in  New  York  and  the  means  used  to 
improve  them.  Experienced  philanthropic  work- 
ers from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buf- 
falo, and  elsewhei'e  will  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, each  remaining  several  days.  Various 
phases  of  charitable,  municipal,  and  settlement 
work  are  studied  and  reported  upon  by  members 
of  the  school.  Special  attenticn  is  paid  to  the 
care  and  treatment  of  needy  families  in  their 
homes,  each  member  being  assigned  to  personal 
"work  under  the  supervision  of  the  district  agents 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  One  week 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  destitute,  neglected, 
and  delinquent  children,  another  to  institutional 
care  of  adults  and  medical  charities,  another  to 
settlements  and  allied  movements  for  the  im- 
provement of  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Philip  W.  Ayres  is  director  of  the  school, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  committee  of  experienced 
philanthropic  workers. 

NATURE    AND    ART    SCHOOLS. 

The  Adirondack  Summer  School  is  conducted 
by  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  director  of  the  Public  In- 
dustrial Art  School  of  Philadelphia,  near  Lake 
Saranac,  N.  Y.,  in  tlie  highest  part  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks.     The    fundamental    principle    of    the 
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work  of  this  school  is  naturo  study,  nmi  <'\'pn»s- 
sioii  in  drawing,  designing,  clay  modeling,  wood- 
carving,  and  painting. 

The  growing  demand  for  qiialifiiMl  tt'achers  of 
nature  study  in  the  pul)lic  schools  has  led  to  the 
foundation  of  a  now  summer  school  under  tho 
direction  of  meml)ers  of  tho  faculty  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Tho  Sharon 
Summer  School,  as  it  is  called,  will  1)0  unicpie, 
in  that  it  is  designed  to  furnish  teachers  and 
lovers  of  nature  with  sound  training  in  tlu*  prin- 
ciples of  natural  science  and  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  commoner  forms  of  living  things 
rather  than  to  provide  specialists  with  op[)ortuni- 
ties  for  research.  The  curriculum  provides  for 
fundamental  work  in  physiography  and  general 
biology,  and  for  elective  courses  in  trees,  wild 
flowers,  birds,  insects,  mammals,  and  seashore 
forms.  Laboratory  facilities  are  available  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  outdoor  study  and  experimentation  is 
furnished  by  the  control  of  300  acres  of  natural 
country  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  where  most  of 
the  field  work  of  the  school  will  be  carried  on. 
Information  about  the  courses,  which  will  be 
given  during  the  four  weeks  following  July  9, 
may  be  obtained  from  G.  W.  Field,  director, 
or  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  secretary,  Sharon  Sum- 
mer School,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
Qgy,  Boston. 

The  summer  school  conducted  by  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago  will  open  on  June  30,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Mr.  W.  M.  R.  French. 
The  teachers  will  be  the  regular  instructors  of  the 
Art  Institute.  The  school  will  consist  of  three 
departments, — academic,  juvenile,  and  normal. 


MUSIC    FESTIVALS. 

The  fifteenth  Cincinnati  May  Music  Festival 
will  be  held  in  Music  Hall,  May  14,  15,  16,  and 
17,  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas, 
witli  an  orchestra  of  100  and  a  chorus  of  500. 
The  soloists  will  be  Mrs.  Marie  Zimmerman,  Miss 
Clara  Turpen,  Maelame  Schumann- Heink,  Ben 
Davies,  Ellison  Van  Hoose  ;  Andrew  Black,  who 
comes  from  England  especially  for  the  festival, 
and  Gwilym  Miles. 

The  principal  works  to  be  performed  are  Cesar 
Franck's  "Beatitudes";  Bach's  "Mass  in  B 
Minor";  Berlioz's  "Requiem";  scenes  from 
Gluck's  "Orpheus,"  arranged  for  the  festival 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  scenes  from  the  third  act  of 
"Die  Meistersinger "  ;  selections  from  "Die 
Walkiira,"  "Siegfried."  "Die  Gotterdiimme- 
rung,"  and  "Tristan  und  Isolde";  love  scene 
from  "  Feuersnot "  (new),  by  Richard  Strauss, 
and  the  "  Eroica  Symphony."     Brahm's  "  Sere- 


nad(!,  No.  1  in  I)  Major,"  and  Josef  Suk's 
suitti,  "  Ein  Milrchen,"  are  also  on  tlie  j)ro- 
gramiiK!.  Tho  orcliestra  will  be  incriiased  for 
tli(!  '•  Mass,"  and  will  be  augmctnti-d  to  150  for 
the  performance  of  Berlioz's  "  Requiem." 

Tlie  great  feature  of  the  festival  will  bo  the 
performance  of  Bach's  "  Mass  in  B  Minor."  The 
preparations  for  giving  this  greatest  of  choral 
works  have  been  going  on  for  two  years.  The 
chorus  has  devoted  to  it  much  of  its  time  since 
tlH>  last  festival.  Tlie  ineml)ers  of  the  orch(!Stra 
and  the  organist  have  been  engaged  for  six 
months  under  Mr.  Thomas'  direction  in  prepar- 
ing their  parts.  Special  instruments  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  the 
best  available  soloists  have  been  engaged.  It  is 
expected  that  the  performance  will  be  an  unusual 
event  in  the  world  of  musical  art. 

THE    AUTUMN    FESTIVAL    AT    WORCESTER. 

The  Worcester  County  Musical  Association,  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  holds  an  annual  music  festival, 
at  which  choral  and  instrumental  music  composed 
by  the  most  accomplished  and  famous  artists 
of  the  old  and  new  schools,  is  performed  by  a 
chorus  of  400  selected  voices  and.  an  orchestra  of 
60  performers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, which  ranks  with  the  leading  instrumental 
organizations  in  this  country. 

The  association  will  hold  its  forty-fifth  annual 
festival,  consisting  of  seven  concerts  and  seven 
public  rehearsals,  in  the  last  week  of  September, 
beginning  on  the  22d.  The  orchestral  numbers 
have  not  yet  been  selected,  neither  have  tlie  artists 
been  considered.  But  the  chorus  is  now  drilling 
upon  the  choral  works  to  be  sung,  which  consist 
of  "Judith,"  by  Geo.  W.  Chadwick  ;  "  Hora 
Novissima,"  by  H.  W.  Parker  ;  "  Parsifal  "  (ex- 
cerpts), by  Wagner,  and  Bach's  "  Christmas  Ora- 
torio." 

It  is  the  practice  of  this  association  to  encour- 
age native  talent  by  placing  meritorious  works 
in  the  programmes,  and,  acting  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, it  has  selected  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich, 
who  is  connected  with  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  of  Boston,  and  who  has  shown 
by  his  work  there  and  elsewhere  that  he  has  quali- 
fications to  admirably  fit  him  for  the  position  as 
conductor  of  the  chorus.  Mv.  Franz  Kneisel, 
concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, and  a  highly  accomplished  musician,  will  con- 
duct the  orchestral  numbers. 

A    GREAT    WELSH    FESTIVAL. 

A  national  eisteddfod,  or  Welsh  singing  festi- 
val, will  be  held  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  Memorial 
Day  of  this  year.  The  eisteddfod  will  be  pre- 
ceded on  the  evening  of  May  29  by  a  concert, 
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in  which  (IwihTii  Miles,  Evan  Williams,  and 
Miss  Newport  will  be  the  soloists.  The  great 
feature  of  the  festival  will  be  the  competition  of 
male  choruses,  in  whicli  choruses  from  as  far 
West  as  Salt  Lake  City,  Utaii,  and  as  far  East 
as  New  York  City,  will  participate.  Prizes  to 
the  value  of  more  than  $3,000  will  be  awai'ded 
to  the  successful  competitors,  and  the  total  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  programme  of  the  eisteddfod 
will  be  about  $10,000.  The  festival  itself  is 
purely  an  educational  institution. 

THE    WAGNER    FESTIVALS    AT    BAYREUTH    AND 
MUNICH. 

The  Wagner  festival  at  Bayreuth  will  open  this 
year  on  July  22  with  tlie  performance  of  "  Der 
Fliegende  Hollander."  This  opera  will  also  be 
given  on  August  1,  4,  12,  and  19.  "Parsifal" 
will  be  rendered  on  July  23  and  31,  August  5, 
7,  8,  11,  and  20;  and  the  two  cycles  of  the 
"  Ring  der  Niebelungen  "  will  be  given  on  July 
2.^-28  and  on  August  14-17.  Wagner  perform- 
ances will  also  be  given  this  year  in  the  new 
Wagner  theater  at  Munich.  There  will  be  eight 
cycles,  each  embracing  four  performances.  Tlie 
following  are  the  dates  of  their  presentation  : 


Saturday,  Au^just     9 

Monday  "  11 

Wednesday  "  13 

Friday  "  15 

Saturday  "  16 

Monday  "  18 

Wednesday  "  20 

Friday  "  22 

Saturday  "  23 

Monday  "  25 

Wednesday  "  27 

Friday  "  29 

Saturday  "  30 
Monday,  September  1 

Wednesday  "  3 

Friday  "  5 

Saturday  "  6 

Monday  "  8 

Wednesday  "  10 

Friday  "  13 


III. 
Cycle. 

V. 
Cycle. 


VII. 
Cycle. 


Meistersinger 

Meistersiiiger 

Tristan  und  Isolde 

Tannhauser 

Lohengrin 

Tristan  und  Isolde 

Meistersinger 

Lohengrin 

Tannhauser 

Meistersinger 

Tristan  und  Isolde 

Loliengrin 

Tannliauser 

Tristan  und  Isolde 

INIeistersinger 

Tannhauser 

Lohengrin 

Meistersinger 

Tristan  und  Isolde 

Meistei'singer 


IV. 

Cycle. 


VI. 

Cycle. 


VIII. 
Cycle. 


CONFERENCES  FOR  SOCIAL  BETTER 
MENT. 

The  national  conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection will  be  held  at  Detroit  on  May  28 — June 
3.  The  governors  of  the  States  and  of  the  Can- 
adian provinces,  as  well  as  the  authorities  in  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  Porto  Rico,  have  been  asked  to 
appoint  delegates  to  tliis  meeting.  It  is  expected 
also  that  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over  in 
the  L^nited  States  will  be  represented  by  dele- 
gates. An  unusually  large  representation  from 
Canada  will  be  in  attendance.  Tlie  president  of 
.the  conference  this  year  is  Mr.  Timothy  Nichol- 
son, of  Indiana.  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Byers,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  serves  as  general  secretary. 


The  next  annual  congress  of  the  National  Pris- 
on Association  of  the  United  States  will  be  held 
at  Philadelphia  on  September  13-18,  at  which 
time  there  will  be  aildresses  made  and  papers 
read  by  eminent  men  who  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  q^iestions  of  the  relation  of  society, 
education,  and  economics  to  crime.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  criminal  law  reform  and 
jurisprudence,  and  to  the  means  of  uplift  for  de- 
pendents and  delinquents.  Prof.  Charles  R. 
Henderdon,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan, 
LL.D.,  secretary. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  New  Orleans,  beginning 
on  December  8.  This  association  has  standing 
committees  on  such  subjects  as  "  The  Pollution 
of  Public  Water  Supplies,"  "Disposal  of  Refuse 
Materials,"  "  Animal  Diseases  and  Animal  Food," 
"Public  Health  Legislation,"  "Disinfectants 
and  Disinfection,"  and  "The  Teaching  of  Hy- 
giene." There  is  also  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  canteen  system  of  the  United  States 
army. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Tenth 
Annual  Conference  for  Good  City  Government 
at  Boston  on  May  7-9.  Among  the  topics  to  be 
discussed  at  this  meeting  will  be  ' '  The  Franchise 
Question  and  the  Referendum,"  covering  the 
Boston  situation,  the  Chicago  situation,  and  th6 
Philadelphia  situation.  "  The  Pittsburg  Victory" 
will  be  described  by  Mr.  George  W.  Guthrie, 
"The  New  York  Situation  "  by  Di-.  Albert  Shaw, 
and  there  will  also  be  papers  on  ' '  Police  Admin- 
istration in  Great  Cities,"  by  the  Hon.  E.  A. 
Philbin,  and  "Charter  Legislation  in  New  Eng- 
land," by  Prof.  J.  H.  Beale,  of  Harvard.  The 
League  of  American  Municipalities  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on 
August  27-29.  This  organization  consists  of 
mayors  and  other  official  representatives  of 
American  cities. 

This  year's  meeting  of  the  American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association  will  be  held  at  Boston 
on  August  5-7.  Among  the  speakers  will  be 
President  Eliot,  Charles  MuHord  Robinson, 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Sylvester  Baxter,  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  and  Albert  Kelsey.  An  important 
feature  of  the  gathering  will  be  a  special  day  set 
apart  for  the  meeting  of  park  commissioners  and 
others  interested  in  park  work.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  have  all  cities  of  over  50,000  popula- 
tiou  represented  at  this  meeting  by  one  or  more 
members  of  their  park  commissions.  The 
Women's  Auxiliary  will  also  have  charge  of  a 
special  session. 
■   The  American  Forestry  Association  will  hold 
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a  special  sumnifiv  session  this  year  (luring  the 
latter  ])art  of  Au^^ust  in  Michigan,  at  the  invita- 
tion oC  the  Miciiigan  Forestry  Association  ami  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Tlie  asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Lansing,  and,  after  a  two- 
days'  session,  will  take  an  excuision  by  way  of 
Saginaw  to  the  mills  at  Grayling,  thence  to  the 
forest  preserve  in  Kosconunon  ('ounty,  through 
the  hardwood  forests  of  Northern  Michigan,  and 
thence  to  Mackinaw.  Tiie  programme  for  the 
sessions  at  Lansing  will  cover  the  following 
topics  :  a  discussion  of  the  farm  woodlot, — its 
econo'mic  and  sesthetic  importance  ;  facts  and 
figures  concerning  wood,  posts,  ties,  hoop-poles, 
etc.  ;  a  symposium  on  the  duty  of  the  State  in 
forest  matters  ;  a  discussion  on  the  jack-pine 
plains  of  Michigan  ;  methods  of  starting  and 
liandling  the  farm  woodlot ;  forest  botany  of 
Michigan  ;  meteorological  conditions  ;  soil  and 
its  relations  to  success  in  forest  culture  ;  the  fire 
problem  ;  the  trespass  problem,  and  the  question 
of  titles. 

The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  National  L-ri- 
gation  Congress  will  be  hold  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Col.,  on  October  6-10.  It  will  be  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Irrigation  Association  and 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  irrigation  and  forestry  will  receive  equal 
attention. 

The  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Institu- 
tions for  Feeble-Minded  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Fort.Wayne,  Ind.,  on  May  2G-27.  Twenty- 
four  State  institutions  and  seven  private  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  one  Canadian  institution 
are  represented  in  its  membership.  Its  work  is 
devoted  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers 
on  the  care,  training,  and  treatment  of  the  feeble- 
minded. 

The  American  Humane  Association  will  meet 
this  year  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  during  the  month  of 
October.  The  exact  date  has  not  yet  been  fixed 
upon. 

The  National  Children's  Plome  Society  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dak., 
on  June  17-18.  This  society  no  longer  carries 
on  directly  the  work  of  caring  for  homeless  chil- 
dren, but  is  a  federation  of  twenty-four  State 
societies  organized  in  all  the  Northern  States 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Colorado,  and  also  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  The  convention  is  devoted 
to  the  practical  problems  of  child-saving  work. 
The  president  of  the  organization  is  Prof.  Charles 
R.  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Hastings  H.  Hart  is  permanent  secretary. 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  General  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs,  to  be  h.eld  at  Los  An- 
geles, May   1-8,  will  concern  itself  very  largely 


with  sociological  topics.  One  session  will  be 
devoted  to  civics,  another  to  education,  and  such 
topics  as  forestry  and  the  Audubon  movement 
will  receive  much  attention. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  .American  Har  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  on  Au- 
gust 27-29.  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle  will  deliver 
the  annual  address.  The  president's  address, 
giving  a  summary  of  important  legislation  in 
the  various  States  during  the  past  year,  will  be 
delivered  by  the  Hon..  U.  M.  Hose,  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

RELIGIOUS    CONVENTIONS. 

This  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  "off  year" 
for  great  religious  meetings.  The  usual  de- 
nominational congresses  will  l)e  held,  l)ut  their 
proceedings  are  likely  to  be,  in  the  main,  of  a 
routine  character.  The  quadrennial  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  ■which 
will  assemble  at  Dallas,  Texas,  on  May  7,  will  be 
an  occasion  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly in  New  York  City  on  May  15  will  attract  at- 
tention throughout  the  country  on  account  of  the 
question  of  creed  revision,  which  will  be  promi- 
nent in  its  discussions. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will 
hold  no  national  convention  like  that  of  last 
year  at  Boston,  but  many  American  representa- 
tives will  attend  the  World's  Conference  at 
Christiania,  Norway,  which  will  open  on  August 
20.  The  Norwegian  Parliament  has  made  an 
appropriation  of  5,000  kroners  toward  the  enter- 
tainment of  this  conference.  Large  delegations 
are  expected  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland. 

STUDENT    SUMMER    CONFERENCES    OF    YOUNG    MEN's 
CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Student  Department  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
will,  as  usual,  hold  three  student  summer  con- 
ferences in  different  sections  of  the  country,  each 
lasting  ten  days,  for  the  training  of  the  leaders 
of  student  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
in  'the  colleges  in  different  departments  of  their 
work,  for  religious  addresses,  and  for  special 
training  in  Bible  study  and  teaching. 

The  conference  for  Canada  and  the  East  will 
be  held  at  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  from  June  27 
to  July  6  ;  that  for  the  students  of  the  West  at 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  at  the  camp  of  the  Secre- 
tarial Institute  and  Training  School,  on  June 
20-29  ;  and  the  Southern  students'  conference  at 
the  Asheville  School,  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  on 
June  14-22. 


THE   FALLACY   OF   EXPORTING   WHEAT. 

BY  CHARLES  CRANSTON  BOVEY. 


THE  indictment  made  against  the  United 
States,  by  many  foreign  critics,  that  as  a 
people  we  are  interested  chiefly  in  commercial 
matters,  is  in  part  answered  by  Mr.  James  Bryce, 
when  he  calls  attention  to  the  unrivalled  liberali- 
ty of  our  successful  captains  of  industry  in  found- 
ing and  endowing  institutions  of  learning  and  of 
other  public  purposes.  We  are  more  tlian  a 
commercial  people, — we  are  a  people  growing 
rapidly  in  lines  of  general  and  special  education. 

This  article  has  to  do  with  a  commercial  mat- 
ter ;  with  a  trade  problem.  As  our  ability  to 
improve  our  systems  of  education  is  related 
chiefly  to  the  success  of  our  commercial  system, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  general  interest. 

The  problem  is  the  growing  exportation  of 
wheat  from  the  country,  its  causes,  and  the  effects 
upon  the  farmer,  the  flour  manufacturing  indus- 
try, and  the  transportation  companies.  It  is  the 
writer's  purpose  to  show  that  the  increase  in  our 
exports  of  wheat  works  a  harm  to  the  country  in 
general,  and  that  this  harm  can  be  avoided  and 
an  advantage  gained  by  sending  this  wheat  out 
of  the  country  in  the  form,  not  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, but  of  the  manufactared  product, — flour. 

'i^he  annual  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  is 
from  600,000,000  to  700,000,000  bushels.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  raises  wheat  and  manufactures 
flour  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  although  the 
chief  grain-growing  and  flour-milling  States  are 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
New  York,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Iowa.  The  monetary  value  of  the 
average  wheat  crop  is  $420,000,000.  The  daily 
capacity  of  the  flour  mills  is  852,900  barrels; 
and  if  they  ran  continuously,  they  would  grind 
during  the  300  working  days  1,151,415,000 
bushels.  The  amount  invested  in  these  mills  is 
1218,714,000,  exclusive  of  working  capital.  It 
is  hardly  necessary,  to  further  multiply  figures 
showing  the  importance  of  this  great  industry*. 

America  must  confess  that  it  learned  the  art 
of  milling  from  the  Old  World.  Until  the  early 
eighties,  Austria- Hungary,  with  Budapest  as  its 
center,  held  the  foremost  position  in  the  art  of 
manufacturing  flour.  After  the  roller  process, 
which  substituted  steel  rolls  for  the  burrs  or  mill- 
stones, was  introduced,  in  1878,  the  American 
mills,  having  improved  the  process,  forged  ahead 
rapidly,  and  to-day  the  flour  mills  of  the  United 
States  lead  the  world  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  flour  which  they  produce. 


American  flour  is  known  and  sought  after  by 
consumers  in  every  foreign  countiy  where  it  is 
not  barred  out  by  a  prohibitive  tariff.  From  the 
North  Cape  to  South  Africa,  and  all  the  way 
around  the  globe  from  East  to  West,  American 
flour  is  regarded  as  the  standard  of  excellence 
by  the  consumers  of  wheat  bread.  This  World- 
wide reputation  is  due  partly  to  the  improved 
methods  by  which  it  is  manufactured,  but  more 
to  the  character  of  the  wheat  from  which  it  is 
made.  The  wheat  of  the  Northern  States  excels 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  gluten  which  it 
contains,  and,  therefore,  is  best  suited  for  bread- 
making  purposes. 

Although  the  capacity  of  the  -flour  mills  of  the 
United  States  is  more  than  ample  to  grind  into 
flour  all  the  wheat  that  is  grown  in  this  country, 
yet  many  of  these  mills  are  out  of  commission 
for  many  months  of  each  year,  owing  to  the  ex- 
ports of  wheat.  The  growing  tendency  to  export 
wheat  rather  than  the  flour  manufactured  from 
this  wheat  is  caused,  not  by  the  lack  of  demand 
in  foi'eign  countries  for  our  flour,  nor  by  their 
ability  to  manufacture  flour  of  equal  quality,  but 
by  the  fact  that  the  transportation  companies 
make  a  lower  rate  on  wheat  than  on  the  manu- 
factured article, — flour. 

While  American  flour  is  wanted  in  European 
markets,  the  next  best  thing,  and  much  cheaper 
by  reason  of  the  lower  freight  rates,  is  flour  made 
from  American  wheat  in  foreign  mills.  Great 
Britain  draws  its  supplies  of  wheat  from  India, 
Argentina,  Australia,  and  Russia.  While  the 
British  miller  prefers  American  wheat,  neverthe- 
less he  can  and  does  use  the  supplies  from  otlier 
countries  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  price. 
If  Russian  wheat  is  cheaper,  he  uses  more  Rus- 
sian. If  Indian  wheat  is  cheaper,  he  uses  more 
Indian.  American  wheat,  therefore,  stands  in  the 
severest  competition.  The  supplies  of  wheat  for 
the  British  miller,  then,  may  or  may  not  afford 
cargoes  for  the  railroads  of  America  and  the 
steamships  from  American  ports.  How  is  it  with 
flour  ?  American  flour,  as  already  stated,  sur- 
passes that  of  any  other  country  for  genei'al 
bread-making  purposes.  The  brands  of  Ameri- 
can flour  have  in  Great  Britain  a  trade -mark 
value  in  addition  to  an  intrinsic  value.  Ameri- 
can wheat  entering  a  British  mill  loses  its  iden- 
tity, and  therefore  to  the  consumer  has  no 
trqi,de-mark  value.  In  other  words,  if  the  trans- 
portation companies  of  America  should  help  in 
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the  dovclopmont  of  the  American  flour  trade  in 
foreign  countries  by  transporting  flour  at  tlie 
same  freight  rate  as  wheat,  they  would  enjoy  a 
permanent  traffic  for  their  cars  and  ships,  because 
American  flour  can  be  obtained  only  in  America, 
and,  having  a  trade- mark  value,  cannot  be  so 
easily  rejected  for  substitutes. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  United  States  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  grain  raised  or  the  flour  manufac- 
tured in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  to  be 
sent  to  the  coast,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  the 
ports  of  Europe,  at  such  nominal  rates  of  freight 
as  to  easily  compete  with  grain  and  flour  from 
countries  nearer  to  these  markets.  The  trans- 
portation problem  of  to-day  is  based  on  big  loads 
and  cheap  facilities  of  loading  and  unloading  at 
transfer  points. 

Wheat  for  export  is  carried  in  bulk,  and  flour 
for  export  is  carried  in  strong  bags.  If  one 
could  follow  a  car-load  of  w-heat  and  a  car-load  of 
flour  from  Minnesota  to  London,  it  would  be  ap- 
parent that  the  grain  was  handled  from  the  car 
into  the  ship  loading  at  the  Atlantic  port,  and 
again  from  the  ship  to  the  dock  at  London,  more 
easily  than  the  flour.  Being  in  bulk,  it  is  dis- 
charged by  steam  shovels  from  the  car  to  the 
elevator  at  the  seaport,  and  then,  when  the  ship 
is  ready  to  load,  gravity  sends  it  from  the  elevator 
into  the  ship's  hold.  On  the  arrival  at  London, 
an  automatic  device  takes  it  from  the  ship  and 
and  discharges  it  into  an  elevator  again.  All 
these  devices  are  modern  and  most  eflBcient. 

On  the  other  hand,  flour,  which  is  in  sacks,  is 
not  handled  with  the  same  devices.  The  car  ar- 
rives at  the  dock,  and  men  with  hand  trucks  carry 
it  into  the  warehouse  upon  the  dock,  and  thence 
by  trucks  up  gang  planks  to  the  deck  of  a 
steamer,  where,  by  means  of  the  ship's  tackle,  it 
is  lowered  into  the  vessel.  To  the  ease  with 
which  the  wheat  is  handled  is  due,  so  the  trans- 
portation companies  assert,  the  discrimination 
in  rates  of  freight  against  flour  in  favor  of  wheat. 

As  it  is  fully  demonstrated  that  trade  in  the 
manufactured  article  is  more  to  be  desired  on  the 
grounds  of  permanency,  is  it  not  surprising  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  officials  of  the  transporta- 
tion companies  has  never  been  directed  toward 
improved  methods  for  handling  flour  in  sacks  ? 
Elevators  have  been  erected  for  handling  wheat 
at  the  transfer  points,  but  no  new  devices  for 
handling  flour.  As  for  the  actual  revenue  from 
hauling,  flour  is  just  as  profitable  a  commodity 
as  wheat,  for  the  mills  can  oSer  to  the  transpor- 
tation companies  train-loads,  with  each  car  loaded 
to  its  fullest  capacity. 

The  transportation  companies,  in  considering 
the  cost  of  handling  flour  as  against  the  cost  of 


handling  wheat,  have  not  taken  pains  to  separate 
flour  into  two  classes, — flour  I'ur  domestic  markets 
and  flour  for  export  markets.  Flour  for  domestic 
markets  is  i)acked  in  delicate  bags  of  either  cot- 
ton or  paper,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  load 
cars  to  their  full  capacity.  Export  flour,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  already  stated,  is  packed  in  strong 
jute  bags,  and  the  cars  are  always  loaded  to  their 
capacity.  The  present  difl'erence  between  the 
cost  of  handling  grain  for  export  and  the  cost  of 
handling  flour  for  export  is  but  trifling,  and  tlie 
difi'ereiice  can  easily  be  overcome  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  proper  methods  of  handling  at  trans- 
fer points. 

Civilization  follows  fast  upon  the  heels  of  man- 
ufactories. If  the  great  Northwestern  States  are 
to  enjoy  the  greatest  development,  it  will  be  by 
reason  of  manufacturing  the  raw  material  they 
produce.  This  great  section  would  be  to-day  a 
rough  wilderness  if  the  articles  it  produced, — 
iron,  coal,  lumber,  and  wheat, — were  shipped  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  raw  state.  The  sawing  of 
logs  into  lumber  means  the  employment  of  men. 
The  grinding  of  wheat  into  flour  means  the  em- 
ployment of  men.  One  has  only  to  go  through  a 
large  milling  district  to  see  the  force  of  this  state- 
ment. Suppose  for  one  moment  that  the  trans- 
portation companies  should  make  such  rates  as  to 
take  the  iron  ore  from  the  great  Mesaba  ranges 
out  of  the  United  States,  to  be  made  into  steel 
rails  in  Great  Britain,  could  we  long  expect  to  re- 
tain in  this  country  the  thousands  of  skilled  work- 
men now  living  in  that  busy  area  about  Pittsburg  ? 

The  manufacture  of  flour  is  accompanied  by 
the  purchase  of  many  articles — coal,  jute,  paper 
and  cotton  sacks,  barrels,  oil,  twine,  mill  ma- 
chinery. This  means  work  for  thousands  of  men 
outside  the  flour  mills,  and  a  very  large  and  profit- 
able traffic  for  all  the  railroads  of  the  country, — 
a  traffic  which  is  restricted  by  the  exportation  of 
the  raw  material. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  low  rate  of  freight 
on  wheat  to  foreign  countries  is  a  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  because  the  value  of  his  products  at  the 
farm  is  the  price  in  Liverpool  or  London  less  the 
freight,  and  so  the  lower  the  rate  of  freight  the 
greater  the  value  to  the  producer.  This  might 
be  true  if  the  flour  made  from  wheat  were  not 
marketed  in  foreign  countries.  On  the  other 
hand,  American  flour,  as  already  stated,  is  sought 
by  all  countries  where  a  prohibitive  tariff  does 
not  debar  it.  While,  thei'efore,  the  shipments 
of  the  wheat  in  the  shape  of  flour  would  give  the 
farmer  just  as  high  a  price  for  his  crop,  there  are 
other  reasons  why  the  manufacture  of  that  wheat 
into  flour  before  shipment  is  of  value  to  the  farmer. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about  diver- 
sified farming.     This  in  many  parts  of  the  North- 
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west  is  taking  the  form  of  raising  stock  and 
manufacturing  butter  and  cheese  by  reason  of 
the  development  of  the  modern  creamery.  The 
creamery  is  dependent  upon  the  fiour  mill.  The 
manufacture  of  flour  means  feed,  in  the  shape  of 
bran  and  shorts,  for  the  cattle.  The  more  wheat 
that  is  ground,  the  cheaper  the  feed  for  the  stock. 
Feed  is  bulky  and  cannot  be  carried  so  cheaply 
by  the  ships  as  flour  or  wheat,  consequently  it 
must  be  largely  sold  in  this  country  at  a  low 
price.  Wlien  wlieat  is  exported,  the  bran  and 
feed  which  it  contains  are  carried  to  foreign 
countries  at  the  lowest  rate,  because  of  their  con- 
densed form,  and  therefore  the  farmers  of  for- 
eign countries  can  raise  and  fatten  their  stock 
relatively  cheaper  tlian  the  American  farmers. 
This  reduces  the  exportation  of  stock,  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  farmer  and  the  transportation  com- 
panies. A  further  disadvantage  to  the  American 
farmer  is  the  loss  of  manure,  which  is  most  im- 
portant in  fertilizing  the  land. 

From  the  standpoint  of  tiie  miller,  the  expor- 
tation of  bran  and  feed  in  the  form  of  wheat 
is  also  a  detriment.  The  cost  of  manufacturing 
flour  depends  upon  the  price  received  for  bran 
and  feed.  It  has  been  shown  tliat  bran  is  bulky 
and  cannot  be  exported  as  cheaply  by  itself  as  it 
can  before  it  has  been  separated  from  the  kernel 
of  wheat.  Tlie  English  miller  sells  the  bran  from 
American  wheat,  based  upon  the  very  lowest  rate 
of  freight,  and  so  can  sell  it  at  a  higher  net  profit. 
Tlie  flour  from  this  wheat  can,  therefore,  be  sold 
at  a  low  price,  and  so  competes  most  favorably 
with  American  flour. 

The  movement  of  wheat  and  coarse  grains  takes 
place  more  largely  during  the  fall  months.  At 
this  season  of  the  year,  merchandise  of  all  kinds 
is  moving  North  and  South,  East  and  West. 
This  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  annual  congestion 
of  freight  which  occurs  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December.  Flour  moves  con- 
tinuously during  the  entire  year,  and  the  volume 
that  is  carried  for  export  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  wheat  that  has  been  shipped.  As  the 
shipments  of  wheat  increase  tlie  shipments  of 
flour  decrease.  The  transportation  companies, 
therefore,  carry  wheat  at  a  season  when  they 
least  need  freight.  If  they  studied  the  best 
means  of  handling  flour,  they  could  handle  it  as 
cheaply  as  grain,  get  more  regular  and  continuous 
loads,  prevent  expensive  congestion  of  traffic, 
and  lose  nothing  in  the  total  tonnage. 

To  summarize,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
exportation  of  wheat  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  flour 
is  detrimental  to  the  farmer  : 

l.  In  the  loss  of  cheap  feed,  which  would  en- 
able him  to  ra«ise  cattle  and  compete  inore  favor- 
ably in  foreign  countries. 


2.   In  the  loss  in  fertilization  of  his  fields,  con- 
tingent upon  cattle  raising  and  diversified  farming. 
To  the  miller  : 

1.  In  loss  of  business  by  reason  of  the  foreign 
miller  grinding  the  wheat  American  millers 
should  grind. 

2.  In  loss  of  profit  by  reason  of  the  competition 
of  foreign  mills  grinding  the  same  wheat  and 
producing  bran  and  feed  from  that  wheat  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

To  the  transportation  companies  : 

1.  In  congestion  of  freight,  with  its  accom- 
panying extra  expense  of  operation. 

2.  In  loss  of  traffic  of  by-products  incidental 
to  the  manufacture  of  flour. 

3.  In  loss  of  traffic  of  by-products  incidental 
to  diversified  farming. 

4.  In  loss  of  continuous  traffic  of  flour  during 
the  entire  year  at  more  favorable  rates  than 
wheat. 

To  the  country  at  large  : 

1.  In  the  stunting  of  an  industry,  the  product 
of  which  carries  the  name  of  the  United  States 
into  nearly  every  market  of  the  world. 

2.  In  loss  of  wages  to  thousands  of  laborers. 

3.  In  the  loss  of  wider  civilization  of  the 
country,  wiiich  comes  from  the  development  of 
an  important  industry. 

The  interests  of  our  great  railroad  systems  are 
best  served  when  the  greatest  development  of  the 
various  industries  of  our  countny  is  studied. 
That  it  is  best  for  this  country  to  manufacture 
into  flour  the  600,000,000  or  700,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  which  it  yearly  produces  no  one 
will  gainsay.  If,  however,  wheat  continues  to 
move  out  of  this  country,  as  it  does  to-day,  at 
lower  rates  than  flour,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
all  foreign  markets  are  closed  to  American  flour. 
Otlier  countries  are  buying  our  perfected  flour- 
mill  machinery  and  sending  to  this  country  their 
expert  millers  to  study  our  methods.  Given, 
therefore,  our  wheat  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight 
than  they  can  import  our  flour,  and  given  our 
machinery  and  methods,  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore they  will  produce  in  their  own  countries  an 
article  which  will  be  the  same  as  the  flour  they 
have  heretofore  bought  from  the  American  man- 
ufacturers. 

It  would  seem  that  the  transportation  com- 
panies would  see  the  disadvantages  to  themselves, 
the  farmer,  the  m-iller,  and  the  community  in 
general  in  failing  to  study  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  flour  industry.  This  evil  can  be 
easily  remedied  by  the  transportation  companies 
agreeing  to  let  flour  for  export  enjoy  the  same 
rate  that  is  given  to  wheat  for  export  plus  the 
slight  difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  the  flour 
over  what  it  costs  to  handle  wheat. 


THE    PROHIBITION    MOVEMENT   IN    CANADA. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  P.  GERRIE,  TORONTO,  CAN. 


THE  many  and  persistent  efforts  whicli  have 
been  made  for  the  prohibition  of  the  li(|uor 
traffic  make  an  interesting  chapter  of  Canadian 
history.  For  forty  years  or  more  the  movement 
has  been  in  progress,  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  prohibitory 
law  to  be  enacted  was  local  option,  which  prevails 
even  now  in  certain  municipalities.  The  Duiikin 
Act  of  18G4  took  a  wider  range  and  dealt  with 
counties  ;  but  its  prohibition  was  only  partial, 
allowing  the  sale  of  liquor  in  quantities  of  five 
gallons  or  more.  This  act  is  in  force  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  only  one  county  in  the  Dominion, 
where  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure 
its  repeal.  Another  county  measure,  the  Canada 
Temperance  Act, — or  the  Scott  Act,  as  it  is  famil- 
iarly called, — was  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment in  1878.  This  law,  whicli  prohibited  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  met  with  great  favor, 
and  was  speedily  adopted  by  nine  cities  and  sev- 
enty-three counties.  In  the  opinion  of  a  great 
many  prohibitionists,  the  observance  of  the  law 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  a  campaign  of  repeal  be- 
gan, and  to-day  but  one  city  and  twenty-seven 
counties  retain  the  law.  In  some  of  these  coun- 
ties, however,  the  act  seems  to  be  more  (irmly 
intrenched  after  the  several  hard-fought  battles 
to  secure  its  overthrow. 

During  the  progress  of  these  more  local  move- 
ments, efforts  were  also  directed  toward  provin- 
cial and  dominion  legislation.  Different  meas- 
ures were  submitted  to  the  legislatures  and  the 
Parliament,  to  meet  with  defeat.  Still,  the  con- 
tinued agitation  forced  the  attention  of  the  Do- 
minion Government  to  the  matter,  and  in  1891  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  ascertain  if  the 
country  were  ready  for  prohibition.  For  several 
years  this  commission  traveled  up  and  down  the 
land,  gathering  evidence  from  every  source.  The 
result  of  the  investigations  was  a  voluminous  re- 
port, published  in  1895,  with  a  majority  conclu- 
sion that  the  day  for  prohibition  was  not  yet,  and 
a  minority  one  that  the  time  had  fully  come. 

Meanwhile  several  of  tlie  provincial  legisla- 
tures were  prevailed  upon  to  take  action  in  the 
matter.  Manitoba  first  responded,  and  in  1892 
submitted  a  plebiscite,  whicli  resulted  in  a  major- 
ity of  12,485  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  prohi- 
bition. Prince  Edward  Island  followed,  a  year 
later,  with  a  majority  of  7,226  ;  and  Ontario  and 
Nova  Scotia,  early  in  1894,  recorded  a  similar  ver- 


dict, with  majorities  of  81,7G!»  and  31,401.  New 
Jirunswick  also  affirmed  the  desire  of  the  people 
for  prohilntion  by  resolution  of  the  Legislature. 
That  legislation  was  not  passed  was  due  to  strong 
doubt  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  prov- 
inces to  enact  prohibitory  law.s. 

The  question  once  more  became  a  dominion 
issue,  and  1898  a  plebiscite  was  .submitt(Hl,  when 
a  total  majority  of  13,GS7  was  recorded  in  favor 
of  prohibition.  An  analysis  of  the  vote  shows 
the  majorities  to  have  been  smaller  than  those 
which  were  polled  in  the  provincial  plebiscites, 
with  the  exception  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
The  majorities  by  provinces  were  :  Ontario, 
.39,214;  Nova  Scotia,  29,308;  New  Brunswick, 
17. .344;  Prince  Edward  Island,  8,315  ;  Mani- 
toba, 9,441  ;  British  Columbia,  975  ;  and  the 
Northwest  Territories,  3,414.  Quebec  Province, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  large  a;lverse  major- 
ity of  94,324.  The  total  vote  cast  was  543,073, 
or  43.92  per  cent,  of  the  names  on  the  electoral 
list.  On  account  of  the  adverse  vote  in  most  of 
the  cities  and  in  Quebec,  and  the  fact  that  less 
than  23  per  cent,  of  the  electors  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  prohibition,  the  government 
refused  to  legislate.  The  disappointment  of 
many  prohibitionists  was  keen,  while  many  others 
felt  that  their  cause  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
justify  the  passing  of  a  prohibitory  law. 

The  question  was  again  carried  to  the  prov- 
inces, and  Manitoba  once  more  was  the  first  to 
respond.  The  Hon.  Hugh  John  Macdonald, 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Legislature,  prom- 
ised that  if  intrusted  with  the  power  at  the  gen- 
eral elections,  he  would  legislate  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the 
two  plebiscites.  Successful  at  the  polls,  Mr. 
Macdonald  passed  an  act  in  1900,  which  aimed 
at  closing  all  places  where  liquor  was  sold  both 
by  glass  and  in  bulk,  except  drug  stores,  where 
it  could  be  procured  under  the  certificate  of  a 
physician.  The  manufacture  of  liquor  for  ex- 
port was  not  forbidden,  but  free  drinks  and  the 
dispensing  of  liquor  by  the  flask  or  bottle  to 
friends  was  prohibited.  The  penalty  for  violat- 
ing the  act  was  severe,  the  first  offence  calling 
for  a  fine  of  not  less  than  §200,  nor  more  than 
$1,000  ;  and  the  second  imprisonment  for  three 
months,  with  hard  labor. 

As  was  expected,  the  legality  of  the  act  was 
disputed.     The  first  test  was  in  the   provincial 
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courts,  where  tlio  measure  was  declared  ultra  vires 
of  the  Legislature,  after  a  determined  legal  fight. 
An  appeal  was  next  made  to  tlie  Privy  Council, 
the  highest  judicial  body  in  the  realm,  where 
some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  land  argued 
both  p7-o  and  con.  After  long  and  weary  waiting, 
judgment  was  given  sustaining  the  law.  It  was 
then  thought  that  nothing  more  was  needed  but 
to  await  the  expiration  of  the  license  year  that 
the  law  might  be  enforced.  But  a  fresh  disap- 
pointment was  in  store  for  the  defenders  of  the 
measure.  Premier  Roblin,  who  had,  in  the  in- 
terval, succeeded  Mr.  Macdonald,  decided  on  a 
referendum,  which  resulted,  on  April  2,  in  the 
defeat  of  the  measure. 

What  the  future  of  prohibition  in  the  province 
will  be  it  is  now  difficult  to  foi-etell.  The  claim  is 
made  that  the  recent  vote  indicates  no  change  of 
sentiment,  since  many  prohibitionists  ignored  the 
referendum,  contending  that  the  act  should  be 
enforced  like  other  regularly  enacted  laws  on  the 
statute  books.  It  is  probable,  however,  tliatsome 
voters  were  influenced  against  the  measure  when 
confronted  with  actual  prohibition,  which  was  not 
the  case  in  the  plebiscites. 

In  the  meantime  interest  has  been  shifted  some- 
what from  Manitoba  to  Ontario.  The  decision  of 
the  Privy  Council,  already  alluded  to,  opened  the 
way  for  tlie  Legislature  of  the  latter  province  to 
fulfill  the  long-standing  pledge,  that  legislation 
would  be  passed  according  to  the  full  extent  of 
provincial  power.  A  referendum,  the  provisions 
of  which  are  similar  to  the  now  defeated  Mani- 
toba liquor  act,  will  be  taken  on  December  4,  and 
to  become  valid  not  only  must  there  be  a  majority, 
but  the  votes  for  prohibition  must  be  more  than 
one-half  of.  the  votes  cast  at  the  forthcoming  pro- 
vincial elections.  In  the  event  of  a  favorable  ver- 
dict, the  question  of  compensation  will  be  an  after 
consideration,  and  the  measure  made  law  in  1904. 

This  referendum  at  once  became  the  object  of 
a  most  determined  attack  both  in  the  Legislature 
and  without.  In  the  Legislature,  Mr.  "Whitney, 
leader  of  the  opposition,  placed  himself  on  record 
as  opposed  not  only  to  the  referendum,  but  to 
prohibition,  claiming  that  the  greater  efficiency 
of  existing  license  laws  would  better  serve  the 
cause  of  temperance  than  prohibitory  enactments. 
The  entire  opposition,  one  member  excepted, 
voted  with  Mr.  Whitney,  not  tliat  they  all 
shared  his  views  on  prohibition,  but  because  of 
objections  to  certain  features  of  the  referendum. 
It  has  been  claimed  in  consequence  of  this  oppo- 
sition, that  if  Mr.  Whitney  should  be  intrusted 
with  power  it  will  be  needless  to  go  on  with  the 
referendum,  but  it  is  most  improbable  that  he 
will  attempt  its  repeal,  if  the  electors  pronounce 
strongly  in  its  favor. 


Outside  of  the  Legislature  the  attack  has  been 
more  general,  coming  from  both  opponents  and 
friends  of  prohibition,  who  have  waited  in  large 
deputations  upo'n  Premier  Ross.  The  opponents 
attack  the  referendum  because  its  goal  is  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  friends,  because  of  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  measure.  They  object  to  the  major- 
ity which  is  required  to  make  the  act  valid, 
because  questions  submitted  to  the  people  never 
call  out  so  large  a  vote  as  the  general  elections, 
and  hence  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  carry 
the  day  on  the  requirements  imposed.  This  fact 
was  pressed  home  very  strongly  upon  Premier 
Ross  by  a  large  deputation  from  the  Dominion 
Alliance,  which  convened  specially  to  consider 
the  referendum.  Mr.  Ross,  however,  refused  to 
change  the  conditions,  maintaining  that  to  be  ef- 
fective the  measure  must  be  supported  by  a  strong 
and  interested  prohibition  sentiment.  Objection 
was  also  taken  to  the  implied  compensation,  but 
this,  it  is  not  thought,  will  have  any  special  bear, 
ing  upon  the  vote.  Many,  too,  opposed  the  ref- 
erendum in  (oto  because  the  government  was 
pledged  to  legislate  to  the  full  extent  of  its  con- 
stitutional powers  without  a  reference  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  all  these  matters  there  was  difference  of 
opinion,  so  that  Mr,  Ross  had  his  friends  as  well 
as  his  critics. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  vote,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  cause  of  temperance  in  On- 
tario,— and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  Dominion, — 
will  not  deviate  from  its  onward  march.  Side  by 
side  with  the  long-continued  prohibition  agitation 
have  been  successful  efforts  in  bringing  about  a 
greater  stringency  in  the  license  laws.  Strong 
restrictions  have  been  made  in  the  sale  of  liquor 
as  it  applies  to  certain  persons,  hours,  and  legal 
holidays.  The  reduction  of  licenses  dui'ing  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  has  also  been  most 
marked.  In  Ontario,  during  this  period,  tavern 
licenses  have  been  reduced  from  4,793  to  2,621, 
shop  licenses  from  1,307  to  308,  wholesale  li- 
censes from  52  to  21,  and  vessel  licenses  from  33 
to  none.  This  decrease  represents  1  license  to 
700  people,  as  against  1  license  to  278  people 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Of  the  756  organized 
municipalities,  141  have  no  tavern  license,  435 
have  not  more  than  two,  while  625  are  without 
a  shop  license.  These  facts  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  bearing  on  both  sides  of  the  referendum  con- 
test. They  will  encourage  prohibitionists  to 
greater  activity!  and  confirm  many  of  those  in 
their  opinions,  who  believe  that  the  present  li- 
cense laws  best  serve  the  cause  of  temperance. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  if  prohibi- 
tion be  defeated,  temperance  will  still  hold  on  its 
way  ;  or  if  successful,  there  will  be  for  the  law 
a  general  observance. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OE  THE  iMONTH. 


MR.  BRYCE  ON  THE  CUBAN  SITUATION. 

IN  view  of  the  approaching  witlulrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  Cuba,  and  tlie  inaugura- 
tion of  the  insular  republic,  the  observations  of  a 
trained  student  of  politics,  like  the  Hon.  James 
Bryce,  as  to  present  conditions  in  the  island  are 
both  interesting  and  helpful.  In  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  North  Americun  Revieir,  Mr.  Bryce 
contributes  "Some  Reflections  on  the  State  of 
Cuba,"  suggested  by  a  recent  visit  to  the  island. 
As  regards  the  sugar  question  and  its  relation 
to  Cuba's  economic  future,  Mr.  Bryce  is  inclined 
to  modify  somewhat  the  gloomy  views  set  forth 
by  the  plantei-s.  The  statement  is  frequently 
made  that  even  under  existing  conditions  it  is 
possible  for  a  sugar  plantation  that  has  been  well 
cared  for  and  is  equipped  with  the  best  modern 
machinery  to  make  a  profit.  Furthermore,  the 
discontinuance  of  the  bounty  system  in  Europe 
will  enlarge  the  opportunity  of  the  Cuban  plant- 
ers in  the  British  market.  Mr.  Bryce  thinks, 
however,  that  too  much  reliance  is  placed  upon 
sugar  as  the  staple  crop,  and  that  tobacco,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  tropical  fruits  should  be  more  exten- 
sively grown. 

RELATIONS    WITH    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Passing  to  the  political  aspects  of  the  present 
crisis,  Mr.  Bryce  is  convinced  that  the  dominant 
feeling  among  the  Cubans  is  sti'ongly  in  favor  of 
independence.  There  is  in  the  Cuban  people,  he 
says,  a  sentiment  of  nationality,  based  on  com- 
munity of  religion,  language,  habits,  and  ideas, 
strong  enough  to  make  thein  desire  to  live  apart. 
A  respectable  minority,  however,  would  proba- 
bly consent  to  annexation.  So  far  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  are  concerned.  Mr. 
Bryce  recognizes  the  possibility  that  events  may 
lift  the  question  of  Cuban  annexation  out  of  the 
range  of  purely  academic  discussion.  Knowing 
the  United  States  as  he  does,  Mr.  Bryce  rejects 
as  impracticable  any  scheme  by  which  it  should 
be  sought  to  govern  Cuba  from  Washington  as  a 
dependency.  The  incorporation  of  the  island  as 
a  State  of  the  Union  would  likewise  be  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  although  Mr.  Bryce  does 
not  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it  impossible.  He 
is  sure,  however,  that  Cuba,  would  prosper  under 
"a  strong  central  government  of  the  monarchical 
or  oligarchical  type,  coupled  with  a  liberal  pro- 
vision of  local  self-governing  institutions,  to  be 
worked  in  small  areas  by  the  people  themselves 
in  such  wise  as  to  give  them  the  liabits  and  the 


sen.so  of  civic  duty,  by- which  they  iniglit  become 
fitted  for  a  democi'atic  republic.''  Peaceful  eco- 
nomic dovolopmcnt  under  such  a  government,  in 
Mr.  Biyce's  opinioji,  would  create  an  intelligent 
middle  class  of  property  holders,  such  as  is  re- 
quired for  the  working  of  a  democratic  system. 

Regarding  Cuba's  immediate  prospects,  Mr. 
Bryce  says  : 

"  Cuba  is  now  receiving  a  republican  constitu- 
tion of  the  type  usual  in  American  countries. 
How  it  will  work  few  will  venture  to  predict. 
Neither  will  any  one  venture  to  predict  that  cir 
cumstances  beyond  the  control  either  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  (,'ubans  themselves  may 
not  ultimately  bring  the  island  into  the  United 
States,  as  a  Territory  like  Hawaii,  or  as  a  full- 
fledged  State.  Nations  are  swept  onward  by  tiie 
current  of  events,  and  the  years  since  18i)7  have 
been  full  of  surprises.  I  do  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss these  questions,  for  my  aim  has  been  oidy 
to  indicate,  in  rough  outline,  what  are  the  salient 
facts  of  the  case,  and  what  the  difficulties  which 
may  be  looked  for,  in  whichever  direction  the 
current  may  flow. 

HIGH    PRAISE    OF    AMERICAN    ADMINISTRATION. 

''  Whether  the  President  and  Congress  could  in 
1898  have  ousted  the  direct  government  of  Spain 
from  Cuba  without  a  resort  to  arms,  whether 
they  could  have  escaped  the  responsibilities  for 
Cuba  which  they  have  in  fact  incurred,  while  at 
the  same  time  securing  those  naval  and  military 
interests  which  they  desired  to  safeguard,  having 
regard  to  the  strategic  position  Cuba  occupies 
— these  are  questions  which  belong  to  the  past, 
and  with  which  the  historian  of  the  future  will 
have  to  deal.  He  will  know  more  than  is  as  yet 
generally  known  ;  and  he  will  regard  dispassion- 
ately questions  which  ai'e  still  within  the  sphere 
of  party  controversy.  But  no  party  feeling  in 
the  United  States,  nor  any  compassion  which 
any  one  in  Europe  may  feel  for  the  misfortunes 
of  Spain,  ought  to  prevent  a  recognition  of  what 
the  American  administration  has  done  for  Cuba 
within  the  last  four  years.  The  difficulties  were 
enormous,  and  the  spirit  shown  has  been  admi- 
rable. The  results  attained,  considering  both 
those  diflSculties  and  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
have  been  of  high  permanent  value.  The  deadly 
scourge  of  yellow  fever  has  been  virtually  extir- 
pated. The  cities  have  been  improved  aiul  ren- 
dered healthy.  A  stimulus  has  been  given  to 
material  progress.  A  powerful  impulse  has  been 
given  to  education.      The  example  of  an  efficient 
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and  honest  administration  has  been  presented  to 
a  people  who  for  centuries  had  seen  iiotliinj^  of 
the  kind.  The  military  governor  and  his  lieu- 
tenants liave  hail  to  hold  tlieir  course  through 
rock's  and  shoals  more  numerous  and  more 
troublesome  than  can  be  known  to  any  one  out- 
side the  island.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  close  these 
brief  reflections  with  a  sincere  tribute  to  the 
character  and  abilities  and  enlightened  energy  of 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  who  deserves  to  'be  long 
remembered  with  honor  both  by  those  whose 
affairs  he  has  administered  in  so  upright  a  spirit, 
and  by  his  countrymen  at  home." 


THE  POPE  AND  HIS  SILVER  JUBILEE. 

THIS  spring  the  Pope  has  entered  his  silver 
jubilee  year,  for  he  was  crowned  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  in  the  March  of  1878.  At  the  time  it 
was  thought  that  he  would  barely  live  a  year,  so 
delicate  in  health  was  he  said  to  be,  and  so  frail 
did  he  appear  to  tliose  about  him  ;  but  he 
will  go  down  to  history  as  one  of  those  who 
occupied-  the  longest  the  papal  chair.  In  the 
Revue  de  Paris,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  traces  the 
careers  of  the  last  two  popes.  He  considers  that 
tliough  they  have  both  been  admirably  suited  to 
tlie  needs  of  their  time,  never  were  two  men 
more  uttei'ly  different.  Pio  Nono — to  give  him 
tlie  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  his  own 
people,  the  Italians — had  a  vigorous,  stout,  robust 
personality,  and  he  impressed  all  those  who  came 
near  him  as  essentially  human.  Leo  XIlI.  is  an 
ascetic  ;  in  his  thin,  emaciated  body  only  his  eyes 
seem  alive  ;  but,  according  to  the  French  writer, 
it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that,  after  an  ardent,  impetuous,  vehe- 
ment ruler,  sh'",  should  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  a  pope  who  was  essentially  inclined 
to  meditation,  to  calmness,  and  to  measured 
thoughts  and  words.  Pius  IX.  was  an  orator,  a 
lover  of  words  ;  his  successor  is  a  writer  and  a 
thinker,  and  never  speaks  without  having  thought 
over  wJiat  he  is  about  to  say.  Pio  Nono  scai'ce 
ever  opened  a  book  ;  Leo  XIII.  is  a  scholar  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  ever  learning,  ever 
desirous  to  know' what  is  going  on  around  him. 

A    DIPLOMATIST  POPE. 

Probably,  however,  not  many  readers  of  this 
interesting  article,  which  gives  a  very  careful  and 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  history  of  the  Vatican 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  will  agree  with 
the  French  writei"  when  he  says  that  Leo  XII 1. 
has  completely  cut  off  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
from  political  alliances.  In  theory,  no  doubt, 
it  has  been  the  Pope's  wisli  to  keep  the  Church 
from  all   undesirable  alliances,  and   there   is   no 


doubt  that  both  in  France  and  in  Spain  he  has 
done  all  that  was  possible  to  prevent  the  bishops 
and  the  priests  from  identifying  themselves  with 
any  one  political  party  or  jjarties.  Still,  he  has 
been,  as  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  obliged  to  admit, 
a  political '  pope,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should 
say,  a  diplomatist  pope.  During  many  years  of 
his  life  he  was  papal  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  studied  in  the  school  of 
diplomacy. 

As  to  who  will  succeed  Leo  XIII.,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  is  discreetly  silent,  and  he  writes  as  if 
he  considered  the  present  Pope  still  good  for 
many  long  years  of  life  and  work. 


ALFONSO  XIII.  OF  SPAIN. 

ON  May  17  next  Alfonso  XIII.  will  go  in 
state — not  to  be  crowned,  for  a  King  of  Spain 
is  such  by  the  grace  of  God  and  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1876 — but  to  take  his  constitutional  oaths 
and  be  solemnly  installed  as  I'uler.  In  Spain  an 
impression  prevails  that  this  event  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Spanish  history,  and 
the  reasons  for  this  impression  are  set  forth  in  a 
very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  A.  E.  H.  Bramer- 
ton,  in  the  Pull  Mall  Magazine  for  April,  on  King 
Alfonso  XIII.  and  the  training  that  has  made  him 
what  he  is. 

HIS    EARLY    YEARS. 

Born  on  May  17,  1S86,  nearly  six  months 
after  his  father's  death,  during  the  first  years  of 
his  childhood,  perilous  as  was  the  Bourbon  posi- 
tion then  in  Spain,  every  one  tried  to  patch  up  a 
temporary  truce.  The  Pope  also  did  his  utmost 
to  prop  up  King  Alfonso's  throne  by  standing 
godfather  to  him,  and  showing  a  constant  regard 
for  him  and  his  mother.  For  more  than  eighteen 
months  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  peasant 
woman,  then  a  familiar  figure  in  Madrid,  who 
was  herself  directed  by  Mrs.  Davenport,  an  Eng- 
lishwoman. The  baby-king  gave  little  trouble, 
except  til  at  he  was  at  times  willful,  but  his 
mother's  influence  over  him  was  so  great  that  a 
word  from  her  was  always  enough  to  bring  re- 
pentance. Every  summer  he  was  taken  to  San 
Sebastian,  where  the  Queen  Regent  had  a  sum- 
mer palace  built,  and  wdiere  the  King  playing  on 
the  beach  was  a  much  more  familiar  figure  than 
in  Madrid.  Clearly  he  was  not  a  very  strong 
child,  and  several  times  Madrid  thronged  anxi- 
ously thrice  a  day  to  know  whether  he  would 
recover  from  his  dangerous  illnesses  ;  but  equally 
(;learly  he  has  grown  up  fairly  strong,  and  busy- 
bodies  have  much  exaggerated  his  delicacy. 
Gym-nasties  have  formed  an  important  part  of 
his  training,   and  if  he  can  walk  five  miles  an 
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Iiotir  in  Slimmer  on  the  mountains  noar  San  Se- 
bastian lid  can  liardly  l)o  very  frail.  His  favorite 
playmate  was  always  his  younger  sister,  like  him- 
self a  Bourbon,  with  "  the  lively  disposition,  the 
inclination  for  chaff,  and  oven  the  personal  traits, 
the  bright  eyes,  the  broad  forehead  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  the  regular  and  delicate  features." 

HIS    SPIRITUAL    PA.STOK.S    AN'l)    MASTERS. 

When  about  nine  years  old,  King  Alfonso's 
training  passed  from  the  hands  of  women  to  those 
of  men.  His  first  spiritual  adviser  was  a  chaplain 
of  Leo  XIII.;  later  on  lie  was  replaced  by  the 
Queen  Regent's  Jesuit  confessor — afterward  dis- 
graced for  writing  indiscreet  articles.  Mr.  Bra- 
nierton  says : 

"  It  is  the  custom  for  the  '  Director  de  Estudios  ' 
to  live  in  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  whoi(!  (piar- 
ters  are  also  assigned  to  the  principal  ofiicers  in 
charge  of  the  King's  education — CJolonels  Loriga 
and  Castejon,  antl  Rear-Admiral  Aguirn;  de  Te- 
jada.  These  three  have  been  for  years  the  close 
companions  of  the  monarch,  one  of  them  always 
sleeping  in  his  bed  chamber.  They  always,  one  or 
the  other,  escort  him  whenever  he  does  not  go  out 
willi  his  motlier  or  with  his  sisters,  and  are  often 
present  when  he  has  lessons  with  his  other  pro- 
fessors." 

Under  Admiral  de  Tejada's  superintendence, 
the  King  has  had  an  education  "  more  practical 
and  less  theoretical "  than  is  usually  received  by 
a  Spanisli  boy  of  rank.  Above  all,  he  has  been 
carefully  made  master  of  his  own  language  and 
the  literature  and  history  of  Spain.  History, 
indeed,  and  geography  have  both  been  favorite 
studies  of  his.  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics, 
and  the  sciences  he  has  also  studied.  He  is  said 
to  have  a  retentive  memory. 

English  he  learned  in  his  childhood,  and  now 
reads,  writes,  and  speaks  it  very  well.  French 
he  speaks  with  fluency  and  a  slight  Spanish  ac- 
cent. Of  German  lie  is  master.  But,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  under  a  distinguished  Liberal 
professor  of  Madrid  University,  he  has  become 
most  deeply  interested  in  political  economy,  so- 
cial questions,  and  politics  generally. 

HIS    DAILY    ROrriNE. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  when  in  Madrid,  rises  at  seven 
or  earlier  ;  his  studies,  with  an  hour's  interval 
for  exercise,  last  till  nearly  one  ;  they  are  con- 
tinued in  the  afternoon  for  several  hours  ;  he 
has  a  music  lesson  in  the  evening  ;  and  goes  to 
bed  about  ten.      He  has  led  a  very  secluded  life. 

"  He  has  but  rarely,  and  only  in  the  last  eight- 
een months,  accompanied  the  Queen  Regent  and 
liis  sisters  to  any  public  entertainment,  and  then 
only  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  and  the  Spanish 


tlieaters  of  the  highest  cla.ss,  or  some  classical 
conceit.  Once  so  far  he  has  been  allowed  to  go 
to  a  IjiiUfight." 

He  has  had  a  few  young  companions,  carefully 
selected  from  noble  and  ancient  families. 

PERSONAL    TASTES    AND    CHARACTERISTICS. 

It  looks  as  if  the  King  were  getting  weary  of 
his  secludeil  life.  He  is  very  fond  of  horses,  and 
the  royal  stables  at  Madrid  are  famed  for  their 
thoroughbreds.  lb?  is  a  good  rider,  and  has  be- 
gun to  drive  his  carriages  and  a  fourin-hand  on 
the  royal  estates,  with  unconcealed  longings  to 
go  beyond  their  confines.  He  is  a  true  Bourbon 
in  his  love  of  hunting. 

Courtier.s  say  he  is  greatly  devoted  to  his 
mother,  anil  wishes  her  to  remain  in  the  palace 
at  Madrid  after  his  coming  of  age.  Mr.  Bramer- 
ton  says : 

"The  relatively  secluded  life  that  the  King 
has  led  so  far  has  not  made  him  shy  or  timid. 
He  has  had  enough  glimpses  of  the  outer  world 
to  acquire  a  perfect  command  of  his  face,  a  pecu- 
liarly grave  deportment  for  his  years,  and  an  easy, 
cool  way  of  talking,  not  unmingled  with  banter 
and  slight  assertion  of  his  intention,  as  Spaniards 
have  it,  '  of  being  every  inch  a  king.'  This  does 
not  prevent  him  from  being  courteous,  consider- 
ate, kindly,  even  warm-hearted,  with  those  sur- 
rounding him,  and  his  humbler  attendants.  He 
is  averse  to  excessive  courtly  demonstrations, 
such  as  too  much  kissing  of  hands,  and  prefers  a 
manly  shake  of  the  hand  with  his  youthful  com- 
panions and  professors.  He  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  please  them,  and  to  show  them  any  present 
received — anything  that  interests  him." 


LORD  SALISBURY  SKETCHED  BY  AN  AMERICAN. 


(( 


A  WELL-KNOWN  American  publicist" 
contributes  to  the  Easter  number  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  a  personal  study  of  Lord 
Salisbury.      He  says  : 

"Not  many  Englishmen  are  less  understood 
in  the  United  States  than  Lord  Salisbury,  whether 
he  be  discussed  as  Lord  Salisbury  or  as  prime 
minister.    .    .   .    We  call  him  a  Tory,  and  let  him 


go  at  that." 


OLD    SCORES. 


Lord  Robert  Cecil  of  forty  years  ago,  who 
wrote  and  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  break-up  of  the 
Union,  was  America's  enemy. 

"Than  Lord  Salisbury  we  liave  few  better 
friends  among  Englishmen  of  place.  We  for- 
gave Mr.  (jladstone,  whose  enmity  was  far  more 
effective  than  Lord  Robert  Cecil's.  Why  do  we 
not  forgive  the  other  ?    Is  it  because  the  one  was 
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labelled  Tory  and  the  other  Liberal  ?  Or  is  it 
because  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  an  article  of  recan- 
tation in  an  American  magazine,  and  bis  great 
rival  did  not  ?  " 

When  Mr.  Blaine  went  to  London,  well- 
equipped  with  anti-English  sentiments,  he  would 
neitlier  attend  Lady  Salisbury's  reception  at  the 
foreign  office  nor  meet  Lord  Salisbury  privately 
— wherein  the  writer  thinks  he  made  a  gi'eat 
mistake.  Lord  Salisbury  is  never  a  man  to  carry 
political  differences  into  private  life,  as  witness 
his  semi -royal  reception  at  Hatfield  of  his  stead- 
fast opponent  Li  Hung  Cliang. 

"A    GLUTTON    FOR    WORK." 

"' A  glutton  for  work '  is  the  description  of 
Lord  Salisbui-y  by  his  friends.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  when  secretary  of  state  for  India,  was 
asked  whether  the  details  of  tliat  office  were  not 
difficult  to  master.  'Details,'  answered  Lord 
Randolph  ;  '  you  don't  suppose  1  attend  to  de- 
tails !  '  In  which  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
he  was  unlike  his  chief.  Said  an  official  who  liad 
long  worked  under  the  foi'eign  minister  :  '  You 
may  often  see  him  take  his  work  away  with  liim. 
Often  he  deals  himself  with  a  mass  of  papers, 
where  an  ordinarv  minister  would  content  with  a 
jirecis.^  His  name  is  almost  greater  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  at  home.  England  has  had  no  for- 
eign minister  who  was  his  equal  since  Palmer- 
ston  :  nor  was  Palmerston  his  equal  in  that  kind 
of  knowledge  which  gives  a  minister  authority, 
irrespective  of  the  power  behind  him." 

A    STRONG    POINT    AND    A    WEAK    ONE. 

"  If  one  quality  of  character  be  more  conspicu- 
ous than  another  in  Lord  Salisbury,  it  is  pa- 
tience ;  a  profound  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  time. 
He  will  not  be  hurried.  In  all  his  diplomacy, 
and  under  all  kinds  of  pressure,  you  will  find  the 
same  note,  the  same  tranquillity,  the  same  con- 
fidence in  returning  reason  among  rulers  or  peo- 
ple whom  for  the  time  it  has  deserted.  His 
fault  as  a  diplomatist, — or,  atany  rate,  as  a  dis- 
patch-writer,— is  his  inability  to  resist  making  a 
point.  "When  Mr.  Olney  told  him  that  the  fiat  of 
the  United  States  was  law  all  over  the  North 
American  continent,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
reminding  Mr.  Olney  that  Great  Britain  was  an 
older  and  greater  North  American  power  than 
the  United  States." 

OTHER    CHARACTERISTICS. 

His  impenetrable  reserve  and  devotion  to  the 
Church   are  well-known  features  of   Lord   Salis- 
•  bui'v  which  have  not  failed  to  strike  his  Ameri- 
can admirer.      Wherever  Lord   Salisbury  is,  he 
says,  he  "  is  ever  %\\q  (jrand  seirjnciir.''''     Let  the 


good  American,  to  whom  social  and  political 
equality  is  an  article  of  religious  faith,  forgive 
him.     He  "cannot  otherwise,"  as  Luther  said. 

Nature  and  diplomacy  have  so  molded  him 
that  he  could  be  nothing  if  not  discreet.  ' '  He 
is  perhaps  the  busiest  man  in  England,  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  haste  or  impatience.  What  he  has 
in  hand  tliat  he  will  do,  swiftly  ;  not  resting,  not 
hasting,  completely;  and  then  some  other  thing 
in  the  same  manner."  There  is  in  him  no  sign 
of  the  striving  for  effect  noticeable  in  some 
American  statesmen. 

Since  Lady  Salisbury's  death  he  has  added  to 
his  other  duties  the  charge  of  Hatfield.  But  his 
real  preoccupation  is  public  business,  before 
which  personal  interests  sink  into  the  background. 

HIS    RUMORED    RESIGNATION. 

Lord  Salisbury's  American  champion  is  very 
severe  on  two  classes  of  people — the  "Radical 
wits,"  who  made  a  joke  about  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
and  the  busybodies  who  periodically  predict  the 
prime  minister's  resignation. 

"While  it  may  well  be  that  he  would  gladly 
lay  down  the  burden  he  has  borne  so  long,  I 
know  of  no  reason  for  expecting  his  early  resig- 
nation. .His  health  is  alleged  as  a  reason,  but  it 
is  certain  that  his  speeches  show  no  decay  of 
intellectual  energy." 


VARIOUS  VIEWS  OF  CECIL  RHODES. 

THE  final  estimate  of  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  a  man  so  large  in  his  conceptions 
and  activities  as  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  must  come, 
of  course,  after  many  years  have  passed  to  fur- 
nish the  proper  perspective.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  interesting  to  hear  the  various  interpreta- 
tions of  the  great  African's  life  and  work  given 
by  men  of  different  temperaments  and  beliefs. 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  in  Everybody's  Magazine 
for  May,  writes  of  Cecil  Rhodes  as  "The  Napo- 
leon of  South  Africa."  Mr.  O'Connor  particu- 
larly emphasizes  the  fact  of  the  great  complexity 
of  Rhodes'  character. 

Mr.  O'Connor  considers  that  Rhodes  was  essen- 
tially a  non-moral,  not  immoral  man.  He  looks 
on  him  as  having  a  child's  non -understanding  of 
the  spiritual  side  of  man.  The  one  great  inci- 
dent in  his  life  which  most  strikingly  illustrates 
this  is,  of  course^  his  misjudgment  of  the  Boer 
resistance  to  English  aggression. 

"He  was  a  combination  of  astuteness  and  sim- 
plicity ;  of  dreams  and  crude  realities  ;  of  bar- 
barism and  culture  ;  of  sense  and  childish  want 
of  sense  ;  an  adventurer  with  the  temperament 
of  the  pirates  of  the  southern  main,  and  yet  a 
creature  of  primordi-al  beliefs,  ideals,  prejudices. 
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and  narrowness.  The  man  who  thought  in  con- 
tinents, he  was.  on  the  otlier  side,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  provincial,  or  even  suburban.  Reck- 
lessly coarse,  and  incurably  unprincipled  in  some 
of  liis  means,  he  yet  talked  and  thought  the  iv- 
ligion  of  the  Hertfordshire  village  in  which  he 
was  born.  Coarse  and  materialistic  in  ajipearance 
and  thought  and  habits,  he  sometimes  prattled  of 
(iod  and  the  Bible  as  if  his  mission  were  to  teach 
Sunday-school. 

"  In  the  Hoer  he  saw  only  the  top-hat  and  the 
rusty  suit  of  black,  and  the  untrimnuul  beard, 
and  the  unwashed  body,  and  tlie  squalid  and 
lonely  home  ;  in  other  words,  he  saw  only  the 
outside  skin  of  the  man — to  use  a  favorite  phrase 
of  Carlyle — and  not  the  lofty,  though  narrow, 
soul  within,  and  hence  came  Colenso  and  Mag- 
ersfontein,  and  the  three  •  years'  war  in  South 
Africa,  and  all  the  other  disasters,  humiliations, 
miscalculations  of  the  Boer  war." 

"A  great,  huge,  massive  man,  trampling  op- 
position as  though  he  were  a  dromedary  passing 
over  flower  beds,  he  often  looked  ratlier  like  a 
curious  and  quaint  figure  of  a  very  obstinate  and 
very  perverse  and  somewhat  silly  old  woman. 
You  have  seen  the  old  lady  who  looks  at  you  witli 
open  and  glassy  eyes  ;  who  sticks  to  some  ridi- 
culous and  palpable  nonsensical  statement  ;  who 
repeats  it  in  face  of  every  contradiction,  with 
ever  increasing  emphasis  ;  and  who  nods  her  poor 
old  silly  head  with  each  repetition  of  the  absurd- 
ity :  such  Cecil  Rhodes  sometimes  appeared  when 
he  was  engaged  in  demonstrating  some  extremely 
ridiculous  assertion . 

"When  all  this  has  been  said  about  Rhodes, 
however,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
man  had  his  own  ideals,  and  pursued  them  with 
splendid  courage  and  persistence,  and  often  with 
heroic  self-sacrifice.  There  used  to  be  a  rumor 
that  he  was  lacking  in  physical  courage.  That 
assumption  he  destroyed  forever  when,  one  day, 
he  went  unarmed  and  unprotected  into  tlie  camp 
of  the  tierce  Matabele,  and  denounced  and  lec- 
tured and.  menaced  while  any  one  of  them  might 
have  slain  him  on  the  spot  ;  by  the  sheer  force  of 
courage  and  personality  he  compelled  them  to 
crawl  with  their  arms  to  his  feet.  Similarly, 
when  he  rushed  to  Kimberley  at  the  time  of  the 
siege,  he  showed  his  readiness  to  risk  life  for  the 
sake  of  his  cause.  And  when  the  last  word  has 
been  said  about  his  vast  wealth,  and  the  tiger 
resolution  he  showed  in  acquiring  it,  it  must  be 
added  that  he  spent  very  little  of  it  on  himself. 
His  tastes  were  simple  ;  his  wants  were  few. 
When  he  was  prime  minister  of  Cape  Colony  he 
wore  the  worst  hat  in  the  assembly  ;  whenever 
he  came  to  London  he  was  the  despair  of  his 
friends,  and  often   had   to  go  into  the  presence 


even  of  royalty  in  citjllu-s  that  woidtl  hav(r  cost  a 
gardener  his  situation.  He  iiad  u  tine  house,  but 
it  was  kept  up  for  the  entertainment  of  others. 
He  was  a  somewhat  heavy  and  coarse  eater,  but 
m  that  he  was  like  Bismarck  and  otlier  meii  of 
huge  brains  and  big  bodies  and  good  digestion." 

AN    AMEKICAN    PHOBOEU's    ESTIMATE. 

Mr.  Jolm  Brisben  Walker  begins  a  sketch  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  May  Vosmopolitan.  Mr. 
Walker  lias  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  the  Boer 
cause,  and  he  does  not  mince  words  in  his  ac- 
count of  how  Rhodes  rose  to  fame  and  fortune. 
Mr.  Walker  tells  how  Rliodes  went  to  South 
Africa  and  soon  acquired  a  valuable  diamond 
claim.  There  was  a  law,  intended  to  split  up 
the  holding  of  diamond  mines  into  small  lots. 
This  law  did  not  suit  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  he  set 
himself  to  having  it  repealed.  Under  the  new 
law  one  man  could  hold  no  more  than  ten  diamond 
claims,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Rhodes 
held  ten  claims.  He  had  the  law  changed  again, 
and  found  himself  one  of  the  three  interests  control- 
ling practically  the  wliole  diamond  field,  and  subse- 
quently these  three  resolved  themselves  into  two. 

"  One  was  controlled  by  the  notorious  Barney 
Barnato,  who,  after  amassing  endless  millions, 
found  life  so  unprofitable  that  he  is  supposed  to 
have  jumped  into  the  sea  from  a  ship  on  his  way 
home.  Barnato  was  sharp  and  shrewd,  but  he 
was  no  match  for  Rhodes.  His  stocks  were  jug- 
gled and  his  life  bedeviled  in  unexpected  and 
ingenious  ways,  until  at  last  he  was  willing  to 
accept  peace  on  Rhodes'  terms,  while  Rhodes 
became  the  master,  in  the  South  African  dia- 
mond fields,  of  the  greatest  unearned  increment 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

"Having  juggled  the  laws,  ousted  other 
owners  and  intimidated  Barnato,  Rhodes  was 
now  ready  for  his  great  coiq), —  namely,  the 
juggling  of  the  world  of  diamond -buyers.  Long 
before  Barnato  had  consented  to  play  second 
fiddle,  it  was  known  that  the  production  of 
diamonds  was  many  times  greater  than  the  de- 
mand ;  and  that  if  each  mine-owner  were  permitted 
to  market  his  product,  there  would  come  a  time 
when  diamonds  would  not  be  worth  twenty-five 
cents  on  the  dollar.  The  public  was  rapidly 
waking  up  to  this  fact.  If  depreciation  in 
diamonds  had  once  begun,  there  is  no  telling 
where  it  would  have  ended.  Rhodes  said  :  '  I 
will  put  all  of  these  diamonds  into  underground 
vaults  and  lock  them  up  ;  none  shall  be  sold 
unless  there  are  buyers.  The  press  shall  be 
brought  into  play  to  tickle  the  public  fancy. 
Curious  and  ingenious  articles  shall  be  published, 
showing  how  the  diamond  is  the  perquisite  of  the 
person  of  the  highest  fashion,  so  that  the  foolish 
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ones  of  earth  shall  be  titillated  and  induced  to 
l)edizen  themselves  with  a  gem  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  manufactured  stone  even 
by  the  eyes  of  tlie  first  experts.'  Only  when 
subjected  to  chemical  processes  is  it  possible  to 
determine  whether  it  is  a  cheap  manufactured 
article  or  the  rarer  stone  dug  out  of  the  ground. 

"  Never  in  the  history  of  tlie  world  has  there 
been  a  scheme  more  carefully  wrought  out,  more 
elaborate  in  its  details,  more  extended  in  its  scope, 
or  more  cunning  in  its  execution  than  tliis  of 
Rhodes. 

' '  The  diamond  mines,  when  discovered,  were 
in  territory  belonging  to  the  Boers.  A  mock  con- 
test was  gotten  up  between  a  native  chief  and  the 
Tkiers,  and,  through  misrepresentation  to  tlie 
Boers,  a  British  referee  appointed  to  decide  the 
dispute.  It  is  supposed  that  the  offer  was  made 
Chief  Waterboer  to  decide  in  his  favor  and  pay 
him  a  large  indemnity,  if  immediately  upon  the 
decision  lie  would  cede  his  territory  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. At  all  events,  this  programme  was  carried 
out,  and  the  surprised  Boers  found  that,  instead  of 
an  international  judge,  they  had  simply  appointed 
a  trustee  to  convey  their  interests  to  the  British 
Empire." 

THE    LAST    GREAT    ENGLISH    ADVENTURER. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  the  editor  of  the  World's 
Work,  writes  in  tlie  May  number  of  that  magazine 
on  Cecil  Rhodes,  calling  him  the  last  of  the  great 
English  adventurers  who  have  won  empire  for 
the  English  race. 

"  The  poor  and  somewhat  weakly  son  of  a  vil- 
lage clergyman,  with  no  equipment  but  that  in- 
domitable spirit  which  a  long  succession  of  great 
Englishmen  .have  shown  as  the  sjifficient  equip- 
ment for  the  mastery  of  the  world,  he  kept  before 
him  the  necessity  of  English  rule  as  the  first  law 
of  civilization.  But  he  never  outgrew  the  tra- 
ditional and  even  the  sentimental  inheritance  of 
his  early  village  period.  He  cut  a  somewhat 
awkward  figure  on  every  plane  except  the  plane 
of  large  action  and  quick  decision.  He  kept  his 
simple  tastes  and  habits.  He  never  even  learned 
to  dress.  There  was  an  unlordliness  about  him 
and  a  certain  childishness  that  gave  no  hint  of 
his  power  as  a  man  of  action.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  say  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  him  a 
great  man,  except  when  you  looked  at  the  map  of 
Africa.  His  career  had  a  larger  effect  on  the 
English  imagination  because  of  the  distance  from 
London  of  his  place  of  activity.  He  was  the  great 
and  successful  adventurer  of  his  generation,  to 
whose  achievements  distance  lent  the  old  enchant- 
ment ;  and  he  belongs  in  that  long  line  of  great 
English  adventurers  whose  work  has  made  the 
modern  world  what  it  is." 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  FRANCE. 

THE  Pall  Mull  Mayazine  publishes  in  its 
March  number  character  sketches  of  the 
F'rench  president  and  the  German  chancellor. 
President  Loubet  (says  Ada  Cone)  is  the  first 
French  president  who  realizes  completely  the 
democratic  ideal  of  a  chief  magistrate.  "He 
stands  for  the  modern  idea  of  individual  free- 
dom." He  is  not  decorative,  and  therefore,  at 
first,  the  pen  portraits  of  him  were  almost 
grotesque.  His  sixty-three  yeai's  have  been  "a 
continuous  upward  career,  and  it  was  achieved 
by  self-effort.  It  is  a  life  as  it  should  run  in  a 
democratic  society,  as  is  seen  every  day  in  Eng- 
lish communities,  as  occurs  rarely  in  France, 
where  everybody  wants  at  each  move  to  be  aided 
by  somebody  else." 

The  French  nation  is  only  now  beginning  to 
realize  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  Nowhei'e  did 
he  eclipse  others  by  showy  talents.  Probably  no 
word  ever  summed  him  up  better  than  honnete. 
His  nature  is  that  of  a  judge  rather  than  an  ad- 
vocate ;  his  tendency  to  reserve  rather  than  ex- 
press an  opinion  ;  his  sole  conception  of  his  rolr 
that  of  making  himself  useful. 

' '  His  appearance  has  something  of  American  ; 
a  rather  short  stature,  gray  beard,  and  habitual 
frock-coat  make  up  his  general  outline.  His 
strongly  modeled  head  some  have  characterized 
as  Roman  ;  they  say  the  Romans  colonized  the 
Dauphine.  The  lines  of  his  face  are  extremely 
refined,  the  mouth  has  a  touch  of  quiet  humor  ; 
the  chief  feature  is  the  eyes.  They  are  intensely 
blue,  and  are  very  expressive.  They  are  pene- 
trating, benevolent,  and  very  grave  ;  also  they 
have  the  fixity  which  comes  from  the  habit  of 
study  and  of  pursuing  a  thought." 

The  President  is  cordial  in  manner,  and  no 
respecter  of  rank.  He  converses  very  well,  and 
is  a  good  listener.  He  is  proverbially  patient, 
even  with  bores,  from  whom  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  his  first  secretary  to  rescue  him.  He 
prepares  his  own  speeches  ;  but  he  is  no  orator, 
and  spoils  them  in  the  delivery. 

He  is  not  a  wealthy  man,  his  private  fortune 
being  put  at  some  $75,000,  while  his  presidential 
salary  is  $240,000.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  serve  at  the  Elysee  balls  two  qualtities  of 
champagne,  a  superior  quality  to  the  notabilities, 
and  a  mediocre  quality  to  the  crowd.  M.  Loubet 
ordered  the  best  champagne  for  everybody,  and 
he  paid  for  the  extra  quality  out  of  his  own 
pocket  and  said  nothing  about  it. 

The  following  opinion  of  M.  Loubet  is  at- 
tributed to  King  Edward  : 

"1  like  M.  Loubet  very  much  better  than  1 
did  M.  Faure.      M.  Faure  put  on  the  airs  of  a 
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sovereign,  which  hv  was  not  ;  while  M.  Loubet 
has  the  air  of  being  a  gootl  citizen,  which  he 
ought,  to  be." 

MISS  STONE'S  STORY  OF  HER  CAPTURE. 

IN  the  May  McCIiire's  Miss  Stone  begins  lier 
personal  narrative  of  her  six  months'  cap- 
tivity among  the  Bulgarian  brigands.  There 
were  thirteen  in  the  party, — three  young  men  stu- 
dents at  the  Christian  school,  three  young  lady 
teachers,  Mrs.  Oosheva,  an  older  teacher,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tsilka,  and  Miss  Stone,  with  three  mule 
teers.  The  party  were  on  the  rough  mountain 
trail  wliich  is  the  main  road  between  Banskow 
and  Djumia.  They  were  absolutely  unsuspicious 
of  attack,  and  having  lunched,  were  traversing  a 
particularly  rugged  portion  of  the  trail,  where  it 
was  necessary  to  ford  a  mountain  stream. 

THE    AMBUSH. 

' '  Suddenly  we  were  startled  by  a  shout :  a 
command  in  Turkish,  '  Halt !  '  I  saw  Mrs. 
Oosheva,  who  was  then  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  start  backward  and  attempt  to  turn  her 
horse  aside.  An  armed  man  had  sprung  toward 
her  with  uplifted  musket-butt,  as  if  to  strike  her 
from  her  saddle.  She  turned  a  horror-stricken 
face  upon  me,  and  then  swayed  as  if  to  faint. 
Before  any  of  us  could  say  a  word,  armed  men 
were  swarming  about  us  on  all  sides,  seeming  to 
have  sprung  from  the  hillside.  They  crowded 
upon  us,  and  fiercely  demanded  that  we  dismount. 
They  even  made  as  if  to  pull  us  off  our  pack- 
saddles. 

'•'Give  us  time,'  I  said  in  Bulgarian,  'and 
we  will  dismount.  We  are  women,  not  men,  and 
cannot  get  down  alone.' 

•'  Somehow  we  dismounted  in  quick  time  from 
our  saddles,  with  the  brigands  shouting,  '  Hurry, 
hurry,'  and  waving  their  guns  over  our  heads. 
They  drove  us  like  cattle  into  the  stream.  Peter 
carried  his  all  but  unconscious  mother  on  his 
back.  One  of  the  young  teachers,  who  showed 
rare  presence  of  mind  through  the  whole  experi- 
ence, crossed  on  a  log  ;  but  tlie  rest  of  us  plunged 
into  the  water,  save  Mrs.  Tsilka,  who  had  not 
been  given  time  in  the  hurry  to  dismount.  Drip- 
ping with  water,  our  captors  urged  us  mercilessly 
from  behind,  driving  us  up  the  sharp  mountain 
side  beyond  the  stream,  where  we  had  to  use 
both  hands  and  feet  to  prevent  falling.  Mrs. 
Tsilka  was  dragged  from  her  horse,  her  husband 
cutting  the  cords  that  bound  her  trunk  and  other 
luggage  to  the  saddle,  letting  them  fall  where 
they  would.  Thus  we  all  scrambled  up  the  hill, 
a  tangle  of  horses,  drivers,  men,  and  women, 
with   the  brigands  yelling  behind.      Our  captors 


themselves,  we  now  know,  were  very  nervous, 
fearing  lest  some  one  should  come  upon  us  an<l 
give  the  alarm,  for  we  wern  not  such  a  gn-at  dis- 
tance from  the  Turkish  guardhousr.  Om-  poor 
traveler,  indeed,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  haj)- 
pen  upon  us  as  we  were  being  driven  up  the  hill, 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  brigands,  wounded 
and  bloody,  as  we  were  to  know  a  little  later  to 
our  horror. " 

THE    BKIOANOS. 

"They  were  of  various  ages,  some  bearded, 
fierce  of  face,  and  wild  of  dress  ;  some  younger, 
but  all  athletic  and  heavily  armed.  Some  won- 
suits  of  brown  homespun,  some  Turkish  uni- 
forms with  red  or  white  fezes,  while  others  were 
in  strange  and  nondescript  attire  :  one  had  his 
face  so  bound  up  in  a  red  handkerchief  as  to  be 
unrecognizable,  others  with  faces  horribly  black- 
ened and  disguised  with  what  looked  like  rags 
bobbing  over  their  foreheads — the  knotted  corners 
of  their  handkerchiefs,  as  we  afterward  learned. 
Their  rifles  and  accoutrements  seemed  fresh 
and  new,  and  they  also  carried  revolvers  and 
daggers  in  their  belts,  with  a  plentiful  and  evi- 
dent supply  of  cartridges.  They  had  undoubt- 
edly intended  to  fill  us  with  terror  at  the  sight 
of  them — and  truly  horrible  they  looked."' 

THE    FLIGHT    ACROSS    COUNTRY. 

Miss  Stone  suffered  the  horror  of  seeing  a  Turk 
the  biugands  had  captured  mui'dered  in  coUl 
blood.  Then,  when  the  robbers  had  eaten,  the 
captives  were  motioned  to  rise,  and  were  urged 
forward  on  a  journey  that  lasted  through  the 
night.  After  a  day  of  rest  in  hiding,  and  another 
night's  travel,  the  captors  told  the  party  frankly 
that  they  would  be  held  for  £25,000  ransom, 
and  that  in  case  of  failure  to  pay  it  there  was  a 
bullet  for  each  one  of  them.  Miss  Stone  ex- 
plained to  them  that  she  was  not  the  daughter  of 
wealthy  people,  and  that  they  could  not  hope  to 
get  such  a  huge  sum,  but  her  captors  were  ob- 
durate. On  the  Monday  following  the  ambush 
the  brigands  gave  her  a  paper,  ink,  and  a  pen. 
found  a  board  for  her  to  write  on.  and  com- 
manded her  to  choose  some  one  in  Banskow  to 
go  to  Salonica  and  open  negotiations.  The 
brigands  set  twenty  days  as  the  limit  of  time 
during  which  they  would  wait  for  the  ransom 
before  killing  their  captives.  ''What  were  my 
feelings  when  I  wrote  what  seemed  to  me  a  sure 
death  sentence  for  both  Mrs.  Tsilka  and  myself  ! 
These  restless  men  stood  over  me  and  made  sure 
I  did  not  abuse  my  opportunity,  and  as  soon  as 
the  two  letters  were  finished  they  took  back  the 
unused  paper  and  pen  and  ink,  as  was  their  in- 
variable custom  afterward." 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  ROUMANIA. 

MLLfc:.  \'A('.\KKS('<)  tuiilnbiile.s  lo  ihe  cur- 
rent number  of  tlie  Conteinjxjiury  Rtviciv 
anotlier  of  her  cliarniing  poetical  and  picturesque 
j)apers  upon  lier  native  land.  She  has  a  good 
subject  and  practically  a  nionoi)oly  of  her  tlienie, 
for  while  several  people  have  glorified  the  Ser- 
vians, and  Lord  Straiigford  has  developed  a  kind 
of  cult  of  the  Bulgarians,  no  one  has  hitherto  had 
a  good  word  to  say  for  the  Moldavians  and  Wal- 
lachians.  Yet,  according  to  Mile.  Vacaresco, 
who  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  her  native  land, 
Houmania  is  at  least  as  deserving  a  subject  for 
study  as  any  other  country  in  the  East.  Even 
the  scenery,  which  is  dead  level  for  the  most 
pai-t,  has  a  charm  not  possessed  by  the  steppes  of 
Hungary  and  Russia.      The  writer  says  : 

"  In  my  own  opinion,  Rouraania  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  countries  of  Europe,  and  I  am 
always  surprised  that  it  has  not  as  yet  excited  a 
greater  curiosity  and  interest  among  travelers 
and  writers.  Roumania  has  already  produced 
ai'tists  and  scientific  men  of  conspicuous  ability. 
Tlie  first  woman  barrister  who  obtained  a  degree 
in  Paris  was  a  Roumanian  ;  the  first  woman 
archaeologist,  received  and  complimented  by  the 
Sorbonne  and  by  the  Laureate  of  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes-Etudes,  was  also  a  Roumanian,  and  her 
husband,  M.  Vaschide,  though  still  a  young  man, 
has  won  a  distinguished  name  as  a  discoverer  of 
psychic  and  philosophical  phenomena." 

And  v/e  may  add,  what  modesty  forbids  the 
writer  from  mentioning  herself,  that  she  is  one 
of  the  very  few  women  whose  works  have  been 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy  for  distinction 
attained  in  the  field  of  poetry.  Her  description 
of  the  Rouinanian  character  is  very  interesting. 
They  are  a  mixed  race,  which  counts  for  some- 
thing : 

NOT    AN    EMOTIONAL    RACE. 

"Oriental  laziness  and  indifference  cool  the 
hot  Latin  blood  ;  and  our  religion,  in  which  Rus- 
sian mysticism  and  Asiatic  splendor  are  mingled, 
bestows  wise  and  tranquil  counsel  on  those  for 
whom  life  passes  too  lightly,  and  rouses  others 
from  sinking  into  the  dreamy  existence  of  the 
East.  Li  spite  of  his  Latin  origin,  the  Rouma- 
nian has  not  a  passionate  temperament ;  he  is,  on 
tlie  contrary,  endowed  with  a  quiet  philosophy 
which  enables  him  to  control  his  natural  passions. 
The  real  characteristics  of  the  nation  are  attach- 
ment to  the  soil,  suflBcient  contentment  to  live  in 
peace,  and  silent  tenacity  of  purpose.  The  power 
of  experiencing  strong  emotions  appears  to  have 
faded  in  him.  This  may  be  easily  explained. 
The  man  whose  ancestors  have  seen  the  fierce 
hordes  of  the  Tartars  pass  by  the  very  mud  hut 


in  which  he  now  lives  has  inherited  in  his  blood 
the  awful  reminiscence  of  those  times  of  horror 
and  cruelty,  and  he  cannot  l)e  easily  moved  by 
tlie  details  of  daily  existence.  Thus,  the  first 
})icycle,  the  first  automobile,  dasliing  at  full  speed 
through  our  villages,  passed  almost  unnoticed." 
This  is  a  curious  theory,  which  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  develop  and  apply  in  other  directions. 
It  may  be  true  that  if  you  subject  a  nationality 
to  Turkish  barbarity  foi-  successive  generations 
you  may  kill  out  the  power  of  experiencing 
strong  emotions,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  this  effect  among  the  Greeks,  for  instance. 

THE    GYPSIES. 

"Very  different  from  the  Roumanians  are  the 
gypsies,  who  form  no  small  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, and,  judging  from  Mile.  Vacaresco's  ac- 
count, are  more  interesting  than  the  somewhat 
pathetic  and  indifferent  Roumanians  upon  whom 
they  prey.  The  women  are  witches  who  have 
inherited  the  arts  of  black  niagic  from  the  an- 
cient witches  of  Thessaly,  while  both  men  and 
women  are  practiced  thieves.  Although  to  the 
smaller  live  stock  of  farms  they  are  worse  than 
wolves,  they  are  not  unpopular.  They  supply 
an  element  of  magic  and  mystery,  of  music  and 
of  passion,  and  they  have  many  good  and  sterling 
qualities. 

' '  Although  they  are  skilled  workmen,  the 
gypsy  race  are  as  little  thought  of  in  Roumania 
as  they  are  in  Hungary  ;  they  are  excellent  iron- 
mongers, bootmakers,  and  smiths  ;  they  are  self- 
taught  musicians  and  true  poets  of  Nature  ;  their 
violins  seem  impregnated  with  the  soul  of  the 
vast  solitary  plains  where  they  dwell  ;  and  as 
the  wild,  sweet  notes  throb  on  the  ear,  the  sun 
seems  to  glitter  on  the  maize  fields  or  the  whirl- 
winds to  sweep  across  the  snowdrifts." 

CONVICT    LABOR    IN    THE    SALT    MINES. 

According  to  the  Roumanian  law,  convicts  are 
sent  to  work  in  the  salt  mines,  and,  after  sen- 
tence, are  never  allowed  to  see  the  light  of  the 
sun.  The  authoress  describes  two  visits  which 
she  paid  to  these  subterranean  dungeons  in  com- 
pany with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Roumania, 
and  from  her  description  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  King  of  Italy,  after  making  a  similar 
tour  of  inspection,  described  the  mines  as  "the 
white  hell." 

"Yet  in  no  other  country  are  convicts  better 
fed,  clothed,  and  treated  than  in  Roumania  ;  it 
is  only  the  place  of  their  punishment  which  lends 
such  sinister  gloom  to  their  captivity." 

The  writer  says  : 

"  My  own  experience  of  a  visit  to  the  salt 
mines  has  ever  remained  burned  into  my  memory 
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like  a  vision  of  licil  in  its  splendor  and  liorror, 
and  after  tliosi'  Ikmus  spcMil  luidcrground  1  liave 
fully  underslooil  that  one  of  the  most  cruei  of 
existing  punishments  is  to  be  deprived  of  the 
light  of  the  sun." 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE  IN 
BELGIUM. 

IN  La  Revue  for  March,  M.  Finot  publishes  an 
interesting  euquete  on  this  subject,  with 
comments  by  Mine.  Andree  'I'ery.  Women's 
sufTrage  has  never  yet  been  tried  in  any  Catholic 
country,  and  everywhere  in  this  ciujuvtv  we  are 
met  with  a  powerful  argument  wliich  has  no 
force  in  a  Protestant  country — the  handle  that  it 
would  give  to  the  priests,  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  their  political  power. 

SURE  TO  COME BIT  A  DOUBTFUL  EXPERIMENT. 

On  the  wliole,  the  deputies,  senators,  and  pub- 
licists consulted  are  distinctly  favorable  to  the 
idea  in  the  abstract.  M.  Colaert  says  the  idea 
has  been  mooted,  and  will  sooner  or  later  be 
realized.  Doubtless  women,  especially  of  the 
working  class,  will  at  once  be  exposed  to  "  a  bit- 
ter and  corrupting  propaganda,"  but  for  this  the 
partisans  of  women's  suffrage  must  be  prepared 
and  armed.  Women's  suffrage  is  the  best  rem- 
edy for  her  inferior  economic  and  social  status. 

women's    SUFFRAGE CLERICAL    SUFFRAGE. 

M.  Henry,  of  the  Journal  de  Bruxelles,  says, 
"  Women's  suffrage,  clerical  suffrage,"  which  is 
why  the  Belgian  Socialists  are  so  much  afraid  of 
the  experiment,  and  do  not  mean  it  to  be  made 
too  soon. 

NO  :    RATHER    ADMIT    WOMEN    TO    PARLIAMENT. 

M.  Paul  Janson  (deputy)  thinks  women's  suf- 
frage impossible  as  things  are  at  present,  and 
this  because,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  interested  in 
politics,  and  do  not  even  care  about  the  suffrage. 
Far  better  let  the  most  capable  women  expound 
and  defend  their  own  interests  in  Parliament. 


YES 


IT  MUST  come. 


Senator  Pickard  favors  women's  suffrage,  al- 
though he  thinks  it  is  rather  soon  for  its  realiza- 
tion, because  in  the  natural  evolution  of  society 
it  must  come. 

IN    PRINCIPLE,    YES IN    PRACTICE,    NO. 

M.  Delachevalerie  thinks  women's  suffrage 
highly  dangerous.  Women  are  conservative  by 
temperament  ;  they  know  little,  and  often  care 
less  tor  the  questions  which  they  must  under- 
stand before  they  can  vote  intelligently.     "  They 


vegetate  in  indifference."  In  general,  women's 
indifference  phis  clerical  influence  would  com 
l)ine  to  make  a  n-actionary  force  of  terrible 
strength.  The  proof  of  the  increased  power  it 
would  give  to  the  clerical.s  is  that  they  are  so 
eager  championing  the  cause  of  women's  suffrage. 
When  clericalism  goes  out  at  the  back  door, 
women's  political  emancipation  may  come  in  at 
the  front — not  liefore. 

THE    VIEWS    OK    TWO    BELGIAN    WOMEN. 

Mmes.  X'anderwelde  and  de  Gamoiid  write  tem- 
perately expressing  themselves  in  favor.  But 
they  realize  that  they  must  not  press  for  it  just 
yet,  or  they  will  ind(!finitely  postpone  it. 

YES  :  BUT  LET  THEM  BEGIN  WITH  LOCAL  ELECTIONS. 

M.  Vanderwelde  (dejiuty)  thinks  that  though 
at  first  it  would  be  a  mere  doubling  of  the  votes 
of  the  men,  that  could  not  long  continue.  Noth- 
ing but  women's  complete  political  emancipation 
will  improve  their  condition.  But  let  them  be- 
gin at  the  beginning  by  voting  for  municipal 
elections,  and  then  for  parliamentary. 

GOING    ROUND    AND    ROUND    IN    A    CIRCLE. 

Mme.  Tery,  in  her  lively  comments,  remarks 
that  women  are  shut  up  in  "  a  vicious  circle''  : 

"  Man  says  to  woman  :  '  We  don't  give  you 
the  right  to  vote,  because  you  are  not  yet  worthy 
of  it.'  Woman  answers  :  'I  shall  only  be  wor- 
thy of  it  when  1  have  it.'  Man  continues  :  '  Be- 
gin by  emancipating  yourself  and  I  will  make  you 
a  citizen.'  Woman  retorts  :  '  Make  me  a  citizen, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  civic  rights  I  will  not  be 
long  in  emancipating  myself.'  But  man  is  ob- 
stinate, and  repeats  his  truism  :  '  Be  free  and  you 
shall  be  free.' 

"  Matters  can  go  on  a  long  while  like  this." 


INTERNATIONAL  CRIMINOLOGY. 

COMPARATIVE  penology  is  a  late  comer  in 
the  field  of  comparative  study  so  character- 
istic of  modern  methods  of  scholarship.  A  re- 
cent work  on  the  subject  is  discussed  in  the 
Preussische  Jahrbucher  for  March  by  Dr.  Felisch. 
admiralty  councilor.  The  second  volume  of  this 
work  has  just  appeared,  being  a  survey  of  the 
criminal  codes  of  all  non- European  nations,  and 
the  paper  in  question  confines  itself  mainly  to 
giving  extracts  of  various  laws  of  these  nations, — 
some  curious,  some  antiquated,  and  others  again 
evincing  a  reaching  out  toward  Utopian  condi- 
tions of  society. 

Among  the  interesting  examples  quoted  are  the 
following,  a  large  number  being  taken  from  the 
codes  of  South  American  states  :    In  Guatemala 
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ami  I'usta  Hica  eapilai  ami  all  life  punislnuents 
have  been  abolished,  as  well  as  those  that  dis- 
honor, the  severest  })eiialty  in  the  latter  state 
being  deportation  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  with 
hard  labor,  to  llic  lonely  Kokos  island,  far  out  in 
mid-ocean,  which  is  visited  only  four  times  a  year 
by  a  government  vessel.  T!ie  highest  penalty 
inflicted  in  X'enezuela  is  imprisonment  for  ten 
years,  while  Brazil  has  progressed  furthest  in 
establishing  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  one 
month  being  the  shortest  term  even  in  venial 
offences,  and  the  minimum  of  one  year  very  fre- 
quent. In  Salvador  it  is  considered  a  mitigating 
circumstance  if  the  offender  is  of  the  female  sex  ; 
and  in  China  a  private  person  who  has  committed 
a  first  accidental  offence  goes  unpunished,  if  he 
is  able  to  explain  the  laws  to  others. 

Of  especial  interest  are  the  laws  relating  to 
the  protection  of  children  and  of  the  family.  In 
the  former  some  of  our  own  Slates  have  prog- 
ressed furthest,  ahhough  there  is  no  uniformity, 
each  one  the  forty-five  States  and  three  Terri- 
tories having  its  own  code.  In  some  of  our 
States  the  protection  of  children  is  carried  so  far 
that  persons  permitting  minors  to  enter  a  billiard 
saloon  are  punishable.  In  Connecticut  marriage 
or  other  connection  with  an  epileptic  or  weak- 
minded  person  is  punishable.  In  conformity 
with  the  highly  developed  family  feeling  of  the 
Chinese,  their  code  is  very  explicit  on  this  point. 
A  widow  is  not  allowed  to  marry  within  three 
years  after  her  husband's  death,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  marry  while  any  of  his  descendants  is 
in  prison.  Disobedience  toward  parents  or  grand- 
parents on  the  father's  side  is  punished  by 
one  hundred  bamboo  lashes.  Any  one  who  de- 
nounces his  parents  or  grandparents  on  his  father's 
side,  a  husband,  or  his  parents  or  grandparents, 
is  punished  by  one  hundred  bamboo  lashes  and 
three  years'  banishment  if  his  denunciations  are 
true,  and  by  strangulation  if  false. 

Superstition  is  punishable  in  Brazil  by  a  term 
of  from  one  to  six  months  in  the  penitentiary 
and  a  fine,  the  offence  including  the  practice  of 
spiritism,  magic,  or  withcraft,  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployment of  talismans,  and  cards  in  order  to 
awaken  liatred  or  love,  to  cure  diseases,  or  to 
exploit  the  credulity  of  the  public.  In  China 
necromancers  are  beheaded.  The  book  in  ques- 
tion is  especially  rich  in  examples  of  legislation 
that  throw  a  characteristic  light  on  the,  cultural 
status  of  certain  countries.  For  example,  in 
Venezuela  a  physician  or  surgeon  who  refuses 
his  professional  services  without  sufBient  reason 
must  pay  to  the  family  that  applied  to  liim  a  fine 
of  20-200  pesos.  Paraguay  threatens  with  pun- 
ishment any'  one  who  does  not  aid  a  person  he 
finds  wounded  or  maltreated   in   a  lonely  spot. 


In  Japan  tattooing  is  punished  ;  in  Colorado,  the 
placing  of  advertisements  on  rocks,  bridges,  etc. , 
to  tlie  detriment  of  the  scenery.  In  some  of  our 
Southern  States  it  is  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell 
cotton  after  sundown.  In  Mexico  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  give  notice  of  any  intended 
crime  of  which  he  may  become  cognizant. 

"It  is  astonishing,"  the  writer  concludes, 
"  how  long  antiquated  codes  of  law  pass  current. 
In  Chile  ancient  Spanish  laws  are  still  in  force 
that  have  long  since  been  abolished  in  the  mother 
countiy.  Paraguay  has  practically  the  code  of 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  the  latter 
has  abrogated.  Bolivia  still  has  the  code  of 
1834,  notwithstanding  the  reorganization  of  its 
industrial  and  other  conditions. 


A  DISARMAMENT  TRUST. 

MR.  ROLLO  OGDEN'S  amusing  skit  in  the 
Ay>y'\\  Atlantic  MontJily,  "The  Disarma- 
ment Trust,"  is  curiously  suggestive  of  the  great 
scheme  Cecil  Rhodes  is  said  to  have  dreamed  of. 
— the  plan  of  bringing  about  universal  peace 
through  the  combination  of  the  wealthiest  men 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Ogden  does  not  imagine, 
however,  a  secret  society.  He  pictures  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  as  the  most  perfect  type  of  a 
modern  man  of  business,  forming  a  disarmament 
trust,  to  take  over  all  the  fighting  implements  of 
the  world,  and  recites  the  conversation  between 
the  promoter  and  the  representatives  of  the  great 
nations.  In  Mr.  Ogden's  clever  essay  the  finan- 
cier is  shown  inviting  the  criticisms  of  the  war 
lords,  whom  he  has  gathered  together  on  the  Deutsch  - 
land,  and  answering  them  in  the  terse,  matter-of- 
fact  style  of  the  man  accustomed  to  smoothing 
over  the  differences  lying  in  the  way  of  a  mighty 
financial  deal.  France  and  Germany,  stickling 
over  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  are,  in  Mr.  Morgan's 
mind,  only  two  railroads  competing  for  the  same 
territory,  and  he  adjusts  the  controversy  by  a 
pooling  arrangement.  The  battleships  are  dis- 
mantled for  grain  carriers,  and  Mr.  Morgan  takes 
them  over  at  a  profit  to  the  nations  that  own  them 
for  use  in  his  shipping  trust.  The  cruisers  he  finds 
extremely  valuable  as  a  coal  fleet,  and  the  bar- 
racks and  arsenals  come  in  nicely  as  factories  and 
storehouses  for  the  Steel  Corporation. 

General  Wood,  attending  as  the  personal  rep- 
resentative of  President  Roosevelt,  calls  attention 
to  the  loss  of  disciplinary  training  and  manly  de- 
velopment from  Mr.  Morgan's  annihilation  of  war. 

"  '  I  have  taken  all  that  into  consideration, ' 
said  Mr.  Morgan,  with  an  impatient  gesture. 
'  We  shall  let  the  children  have  military  toys. 
They  can  lay  about  them  valiantly  with  wooden 
swords   in   the  nursery.     The  kindergarten  will 
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l)e  just  tlu"  ])lac(;  for  (liuiii  and  Irunipct.  In  llu* 
sdiouls  llifit!  will  lie  iiiililaiy  organizations,  eacli 
vying  with  tlie  other  m  pinnies  and  leathers  and 
padded  coats  and  precision  of  drill  and  terriMe 
front.  1  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  at  once  to 
exercise  the  spirit  of  niarlial  vanity  from  hoys. 
In  them  it  will  doubtless  persist  tor  a  h)ng  time. 
But  we  are  looking  at  the  subject  as  full-grown 
men.  who  havt^  put  away  those  childish  things, 
who  know  what  life  is  and  what  the  modern  world 
reallv  demands,  ami  who  want  to  capitalize;  the 
wicked  waste  of  war." 

TMK   PROSPKCTIS   OK  THK    I)1S.\UM.\M  KNT  THl'ST. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  described  as  pushing  the  matter 
through  without  occupying  too  much  of  liis  own 
time,  and  arranging  the  prospectus  on  his  way 
back  to  Xew  York,  as  follows  : 

"The  Intkknational  Disakmamkxt  Tklst 
has  been  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  with  power,  among  other  things, 
to  acquire  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  countries 
above  named. 

"A  syndicate,  comprising  leading  financial 
interests  throughout  tlu;  world,  of  which  the  un- 
dersigned are  managers,  has  been  formed  by 
subscribers  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000,000,  to 
carry  out  the  arrangement. 

"For  every  :j!lOO  of  its  military  budget  each 
of  the  several  countries  will  Ije  entitled  to  $120, 
preferred  stock,  and  §107.50  common  stock  of 
tiie  trust.  On  this  basis  may  be  exchanged  the 
annual  military  expenditures  of  Great  Britain, 
placed  by  our  expert  accountants  at  8460,000,- 
000,  France,  1213,000,000;  Germany,  !H2G,000,- 
000;  Russia,  $203,000,000;  Spain,  $33,000,000; 
Italy,  $76,000,000;  and  the  United  States,  $204,- 
000,000.  This  would  leave  the  trust  a  balance 
of  working  capital  of  nearly  $700,000,000. 

"In  addition  to  the  immediate  extinction  of 
over  $1,000,000,000  in  yearly  taxation  for  the 
purposes  of  natioiud  defence, — all  to  be  cared  for 
by  the  trust, — there  would  be  a  return  to  product- 
ive industry  of  at  least  2,500,000  men.  The  trust 
will  arrange  for  the  allotment  of  additional  pre- 
ferred siiares  for  each  100,000  men  disbanded. 
Useless  flags  will  be  taken  over  at  the  rate  fixed 
by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  for  such  'commercial  assets.' 
With  all  these  obvious  advantages,  and  others 
that  will  appear  as  the  work  of  disarming  goes  on, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  stock 
of  the  trust  at  par  and  accrued  interest.  It  is 
proper  to  state  that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  are  to 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  beyond 
a  share  in  any  sum  which  ultimately  may  be  real- 
ized by  the  syndicate. 

"J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.. 

"  Syndicate  Managers." 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  COURT  TO  PEKING. 

''yilAT  panicsfricken,  demoralized  llight  from 
1  tlie  Imperial  I'alace  in  t In-  gray  .shadows 
of  the  dawning  of  .\ugust  11.  1 !»»((),  retpiireil  an 
extraordinarily  solemn  and  triumphant  return  as 
a  salve  for  the  wounded  pride  of  {,'hina's  Dowager 
Empress.  She  couhl  oidy  forget  the  year's  igno- 
minious exile  in  Si-gnan-fou  in  the  gorgeous  pag- 
t!antry  wiiich  marked  its  closing  hours.  Such  an 
episode  in  the  history  of  a  nation  necessarily 
lirings  out  strongly  the  positions  and  characters 
(jf  the  leailing  participants.  So  in  the  iletailed 
description  by  an  anonymf)US  writer  in  the  litvuf 
de  Paris  of  the  imperial  progress  from  Si-gnan- 
fou,  the  supremacy  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  and 
the  utter  insignificance  of  Kouang-su  and  his  un- 
fortunate consort  are  the  most  salient  points. 
Ina-kia-pou,  the  nearest  station  to  the  central 
gate  of  the  Chinese  City  of  Peking,  was  the  ap- 
pointed terminal  for  the  three  months'  journey. 

"  Descending  from  the  train,  the  Emperor 
paused  a  minute  to  gaze  at  the  kneeling  crowd, 
and  it  is  said  that  tears  started  to  his  eyes.  He 
entered  the  imperial  chair,  covered  with  pale 
yellow  silk  and  lined  with  zibeline,  and  before 
him  on  the  platform  of  the  chair  were  arranged 
vases  like  those  used  on  altars,  and  a  cup  and 
teapot.  The  eight  porters,  in  flowered  red  gauze 
robes,  and  wearing  gray  fur  caps  of  the  most  sin- 
gular effect,  raisetl  the  palanquin  poles,  adorned 
with  gilded  dragon  heads,  to  their  shoulders. 
After  the  two  empresses  had  entered  two  similar 
chairs  of  a  deeper  yellow,  the  cavalcade  formed 
and  followed  the  windings  of  the  high,  level 
road  to  the  central  gate  of  the  Chinese  city, 
Young-ting-meer,  about  a  mile  distant. 

"Within  the  Chinese  city,  starting  from  the 
central  gate,  the  civil  and  military  mandarins 
were  massed  on  the  immense  esplanade  which 
extends  from  the  Temple  of  Heaven  to  that  of 
Agricultui'e,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  in 
campaign  uniform  were  ranged  along  the  route 
to  the  palace,  which  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Manchu  City.  .  .  .  The  Europeans  were 
grouped  over  the  central  gate  of  the  Manchu 
City,  Tsien-nien,  north  of  the  Chinese  City.  By 
a  general  order  every  facility  had  been  afforded 
them  to  see  and  even  to  photograph  the  proces- 
sion wliich  was  to  pass  through  the  gate.  More- 
over, two  houses  with  terraces,  situated  on  the 
main  street  of  Tsien-men,  had  been  put  at  the 
special  disposition  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  They 
had  originally  been  silk  stores  and  bore  the  al- 
luring signs,  'The  Forest  of  Happiness,'  and 
'  The  House  of  Much  Gain  '  ;  but  the  majority 
preferred  to  watch  developments  from  the  walls. 
'•  The  European  troops  had  been  kept  within  the 
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THK  IMPERIAL  PROCESSION   PASSING  THROUGH    THE  STREETS  OF  PEKING    ON   ITS  WAY  TO  THE  FORBIDDEN  CITY. 


legation  barracks  in  order  to  avoid  all  possible 
pretexts  for  trouble,  and  also  tliat  tliey  miglit  be 
in  readiness  to  cope  with  any  move  which  could 
be  feared  from  the  Chinese  mob.  This  mob, 
however,  had  been  driven  back  by  the  mandarins 
themselves,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  which 
prohibits  the  people  from  seeing  the  Emperor. 
They  were  scattered  over  several  hillocks  near 
the  Tsien-men  gate,  quite  out  of  sight.  Along 
the  main  street  leading  to  this  gate,  streamers  of 
red  cotton  had  been  stretched  above  the  doors, 
in  token  of  rejoicing.  Besides  this  there  was 
nothing.  No  one  appeared  on  the  roofs  or  on 
the  terraces.  Silence  reigned  and  the  vast  city 
seemed  lifeless.  The  weather  was  dry  and  cold, 
despite  the  brilliant  sun,  and  the  tawny  Mongo- 
lian wind  raised  every  now  and  then  a  cloud  of 
golden  dust." 

A    KEMARKABLE    PAGEANT. 

Toward  noon  the  first  baggage  carts  began 
to  file  by,  followed  by  galloping  couriers  and 
coolies  carrying  baskets  of  provisions  covered 
with  yellow  flags  ornamented  with  the  blue 
dragon.  At  1  o'clock  appeared  the  first  group 
.of  horsernen  —  mandarins  in  black,  palace  at- 
tendants in  red  gauze  and  gray  fur  caps,  and 
bearers  of  the  yellow  parasols,  which  they  car- 


ried in  yellow  linen  cases  hung  from  their  shoul- 
ders. Then  came  in  turn  Prince  King,  more 
mandarins,  the  Emperor's  saddle  horses,  in  yel- 
low trappings,  led  by  their  grooms  ;  General  Ina- 
Yu-Koun  on  horseback,  resplendent  in  his  yellow 
jacket  ;  Yuan-shi-Klai's  squadron,  another  owner 
of  a  yellow  jacket  ;  some  more  bearers  of  yellow 
parasols  ;  a  score  of  archers,  the  infantry  of 
General  Tchang-Kouei-Ti  ;  then  a  multi-colored 
group  of  huge  red,  greenish-pink,  and  orange 
parasols,  embroidered  in  enormous  golden  letters, 
carried  by  servants  on  foot.  Invisible  in  his 
chair,  with  its  closed  curtains,  the  Emperor  was 
the  center  of  the  next  group,  most  brilliant  and 
gaudy  of  all, — fifteen  horsemen  in  yellow  silk 
jackets,  all  members  of  the  eight  princely  fam- 
ilies descended  from  the  founders  of  the  dynasty. 
After  having  passed  the  outer  door  of  the  bas- 
tion which  defends  the  gate  of  Tsien-men,  the 
procession  turned  to  the  left  and  stopped  before 
one  of  the  two  small  temples  consecrated  to  the 
gods  of  Tao,  which  occupy  the  interior  of  the 
bastion.  The  Emperor  descended,  and,  as  the 
imperial  edict  of  the  day  announced,  rendered 
thanks  to  his  ancestors  for  their  protection,  and 
then,  supported  by  the  eunuchs,  he  returned  to 
the  chair  and  resumed  the  march.  His  very  sim- 
ple costume  consisted  of  a  long,  deep  blue  tunic 
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lined  witli  white  fox,  under  which  appejued  tlie 
hem  of  a  crimson  robe,  and  the  fur  cap  obligatory 
for  all  mandarins  during  winter,  with  a  deep  red 
button  like  those  of  the  princes. 

THE    DOWAGER    EMPRESS. 

"Then  behind  her  great  open  parasol  the 
Dowager  p]nipress'  palanquin  advanced.  A  still 
more  dazzling  cortege  surrounded  her  ;  two  yel- 
low jackets  (one  worn  by  the  great  favorite  Yong- 
Lou)  rode  at  her  side  among  the  eunuchs.  In  her 
turn  she  stopped  in  the  interior  of  the  Tsien-men 
bastion  and  entered  first  that  temple  where  the 
Emperor  had  not  worshipped.  When  she  came 
out,  one  of  the  eunuchs  who  supported  her 
pulled  her  sleeve,  and  pointed  out  to  her  a  party 
of  Europeans  who  were  watching  her  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  hardly  twenty  yards  away.  There 
were  only  three  or  four  at  most,  the  others  hav- 
ing turned  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  rampart  to 
watch  the  head  of  the  procession  then  entering 
the  palace.  The  Empress  raised  her  heavy  face, 
contemplated  them  for  some  time,  her  very  black 
eyes,  whose  brilliancy  has  not  decreased  with  age, 
seeming  to  express  in  succession  curiosity,  fear, 
irony,  defiance  ;  then  a  wonderful  thing,  which 
stupefied  those  who  saw  it — slie  inclined  her 
head  very  decidedly,  with  the  quite  evident  in- 
tention of  giving  a  salutation.  In  appearance 
she  differs  little  from  the  round-faced,  thickly- 
set  Manchu  w^omen  commonly  seen  in  the 
Peking  streets.  The  lavishly  applied  paint  con- 
cealed the  wrinkles  of  her  cheeks  and  forehead, 
and  her  black  or  blackened  hair  was  arranged 
after  the  Tartar  fasliion, — in  two  bands  forming 
horns,  laden  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  A  very 
dark  blue  silk  tunic,  edged  with  wide  lace  em- 
broidered in  lighter  blue,  reached  from  her  throat 
to  her  knees,  displaying  the  lower  part  of  a  yel- 
low satin  skirt.  On  her  feet,  which  are  not  de- 
formed, were  embroidered  silk  shoes,  with  the 
heels  of  white  leather  used  generally  by  all  the 
Manchu  women  of  Peking.  She  then  went  to 
the  temple  on  the  left  ;  and  the  foreigners,  hav- 
ing by  this  time  returned  from  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  when  she  came  out  all  their  field  glasses 
were  leveled  at  her.  She  turned  and  looked  at 
them,  and  again  bowed  five  or  six  times.  Then 
she  entered  her  chair  and  proceeded  toward  the 
palace,  followed  by  a  yellow  palanquin  drawn  by 
mules,  which  held  the  imperial  concubine. 

FOLLOWED    BY    THE    YOUNG    EMPRESS. 

' '  Mounted  eunuohs,  wearing  over  their  robes 
long  yellow  silk  dalmaticas,  preceded  the  yellow 
chair  borne  by  eight  porters,  in  which  sat  the 
young  Empress.  As  the  chair  did  not  stop,  she 
could  be  seen  only  very  indistinctly  as  she  lifted 


the  curtains  trying  to  .see  through  the;  windows 
'the  Western  devils.'  Four  red  carriages,  in 
which  were  invisible  princesses,  went  by,  and  a 
pell-mell  of  soMiers,  porters,  and  baggage  carts 
gav(>  lather  the  effect  of  a  traveling  circus.  They 
disappeared  through  the  central  gate  of  the  palace 
(Taking-men)  following  the;  Dowager  Empress, 
who.  for  the  first  lime,  cro.ssed  its  threshold. 
Not  being  first  in  rank  of  the  late  Emperor  Tong- 
tche's  wives,  she  could  not  enter  till  now  in  her 
dignity  as  Empress  of  the  West,  except  by  a 
side  door.  In  arbitrarily  entering  by  the  sov- 
ereign way  she  declared  her  intention  to  retain 
more  firmly  than  ever  the  supreme  rank.  .  .  . 
The  red  doors,  with  their  great  gilded  bronze 
nails,  closed.  .  .  .  And  behind  the  closed  walls 
and  barred  portals  the  life  of  the  imperial  exiles, 
now  returned  to  their  capital,  was  resumed  with- 
out cliange  and  almost  without  a  conscious  recol- 
lection of  the  long  drama  through  which  they 
had  just  passed." 


A  FRENCHMAN  IN  JAPAN. 

THE  Anglo- Japanese  agreement  naturally  adds 
fresh  interest  to  tlie  series  of  articles  which 
M.  Bellessort  is  contributing  to  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondcs,  and  of  which  the  eighth  install- 
ment appears  in  the  first  March  number.  M. 
Bellessort  quotes  an  interesting  remark  made  by 
M.  Harmand,  French  minister  to  Japan,  to  the 
effect  tliat  it  was  a  pity  that  Japan  had  waited, 
before  opening  her  arms  to  Western  civilization, 
for  the  arrival  of  a  democratic  age,  because  the 
seventeenth  century  would  have  done  the  work 
better  than  the  nineteenth.  The  Japanese,  with 
their  politeness,  their  decorum,  the  aristocratic 
structure  of  their  society,  and  their  family  life, 
were  much  nearer  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  than  to  the  modern  democracies  of 
Europe  and  America.  Even  so  late  as  1850  an 
American  who  was  shipwrecked  in  Japan  found 
it  impossible  to  make  himself  understood  when 
he  spoke  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  Japanese 
were  no  more  capable  of  understanding  such  a 
monstrosity  than  a  marqiiis  of  the  old  regime  at 
Versailles  would  have  been.  M.  Bellessort  pro- 
ceeds to  analyze  the  component  parts  of  Japanese 
society. 

THE    EMPEROR    AND    HIS   COURT. 

At  the  top,  of  course,  are  the  Emperor  and  the 
imperial  court,  leading  a  life  of  the  utmost  mys- 
tery. What  is  his  ^lajesty  really  like  ?  Is  he  a 
hard  worker,  a  bureaucrat  who  slaves  away  at 
oflicial  routine  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ?  Or  is  he  a 
good  sort  of  man,  but  rather  limited,  and  entirely 
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(levototl  U)  sport  and  dogs  ?  The  visitor  to  Japan 
receives  accounts  of  liim  as  different  as  these. 
One  informant  says:  "If  you  knew  tlie  chani- 
hcrlains  at  court  you  would  be  surprised  tliat  the 
Kmperor  is  so  liberal,  for  the  p(!ople  who  sur- 
round him  are  so  retrograde  and  reactionary." 
Marshal  Yainagata,  the  conqueror  of  China,  who 
is  suppos(Hl  to  have  the  ear  of  his  Majesty,  said 
to  M.  Bellessort  :  "The  Kmperor  watches  over 
the  smallest  interests  of  his  empire,  but  he  does 
not  love  the  parliamentary  regime  at  all."  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Emperor  submits  to  this  recjime, 
which  he  does  not  love,  without  apparent  bitter- 
ness, and  the  newspapers  are  riglit  in  praising 
his  tact,  his  discretion,  his  modesty,  and  his  pa- 
triotism. Evidently  he  cannot  be  a  mediocre 
man,  or  he  would  not  be  able  to  efface  himself 
with  so  much  prudence,  or  play  a  part  unpleasant 
to  him  with  so  much  dignity. 

THE    EMPRESS. 

The  Enipress,  who  is  less  enigmatical,  l)ut  not 
less  secluded  in  her  life,  inspires  the  people  with 
an  affectionate  veneration.  There  is  no  dispute 
about  her  virtues  and  her  intelligence,  but,  of 
course,  her  influence  does  not  penetrate  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  to  which  the  Japanese  woman 
is  confined.  Her  Majesty  has  overcome  her  natu- 
ral timidity  in  order  to  appear  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe  as  a  free  sovereign  of  the  East.  She  has 
reformed  the  dress  and  manners  of  her  court, 
and  her  heart  has  discovered  subtleties  of  conduct 
which  she  never  learned  from  the  protocol .  Thus, 
when  the  present  Czar  was  almost  assassinated  on 
the  road  at  Nara,  it  was  the  Empress  who,  on  her 
own  initiative,  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  the  Em- 
press of  Russia.  Moreover,  modern  civilization 
has  never  intoxicated  her  ;  she  remains  faithful 
to  the  usages  of  her  country,  and  she  has  done 
much  to  make  fashionable  again  the  home  culti- 
vation of  the  silkworm. 

OTHER    MEMBERS    OF    THE    ROYAL    FAMILY. 

The  Prince  Imperial  is  not  the  son  of  the  Em- 
press, but  has  been  adopted,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  appears  to  be  a  prince  of  no  small  abil- 
ity. His  education,  which  was  intrusted  to  a 
large  staff  of  officers  and  governors,  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  planned  ;  at  any  rate,  he 
speaks  French  well,  and  though  he  is  naturally 
reserved,  M.  Bellessort  says  that  he  possesses  a 
youthful  grace  whic  h  appeals  to  the  imagination  of 
the  crowd.  As  to  the  other  members  of  the  im- 
perial liouse,  the  thick  darkness  ti'aditionally  as- 
sociated with  Oriental  monarchy  still  seems  to 
enshroud  them  ;  at  any  rate,  the  public  seems 
only  to  hear  of  them  when  they  die  and  are  bur- 
ied with  a  certain  amount  of  ceremony. 


We  regret  that  space  does  not  allow  us  to  fol- 
low M.  Bellesort  through  his  interesting  analysis 
of  the  other  component  parts  of  Japanese  society. 


JAPANESE  BOOK  ILLUSTRATION. 

ALTHOUGH  specimens  of  original  illustra- 
tion by  native  Japanese  artists  are  to  be 
found  in  curio  shops  and  in  art  museums,  the 
American  public  knows  next  to  nothing  about 
the  history  of  book  illustration  in  Japan.  A  few 
enthusiastic  collectors  have  made  a  study  of  the 
subject,  but  such  information  as  they  have  labori- 
ously acquired  has  not  become  ' '  popularized  "  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  An  article  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liard  M.  Wood,  in  the  Overland  Monthly  for 
April,  discloses  many  curious  and  interesting  facts 
which  are  new,  we  feel  sure,  to  most  of  our 
readers. 

The  originator  of  the  popular  Japanese  school 
of  painting  and  print  designing  from  wooden 
blocks,  it  seems,  was  one  Iwasa  Metahei,  who  was 
born  in  the  sixteenth  century  a.  d.  "  He  was  the 
first  sketcher  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Japanese 
women  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  he 
had  many  followers.  His  caricatures  are  par- 
ticularly clever.  He  was  first  a  pupil  of  the  Tora 
school  and  later  of  the  Kano.  The  productions 
during  his  life  were  almost  all  colored  by  hand. 
Other  artists  soon  copied  his  style,  and  the  pictures 
proved  so  popular  tliat  work  could  not  be  turned 
out  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  hence  a 
radical  change  had  to  be  made. 

COLOR    PRINTING. 

' '  The  application  of  color  by  impression  from 
fiat  cherry-wood  blocks  was  tried,  and  this  proved 
quite  satisfactory.  The  first  batch  of  these  sheets 
— or  nishikiye — struck  off,  appeared  in  1695. 
Tliey  found  an  immediate  sale.  It  is  not  known 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  using  these  wooden 
blocks  wliich  have  been  in  constant  use  for  a  period 
covering  almost  two  hundred  years.  The  paper 
upon  which  they  were  printed  was  made  from  the 
bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  tree. 

"  There  were  two  kinds  of  brushes  used  by  the 
artists, — flat  ones,  about  three  and  one-half  inches 
in  width,  for  laying  on  the  broad  washes  ;  and 
round  ones,  of  various  sizes,  tapering  to  a  point, 
for  delicate  strokes.  They  were  composed  of 
deer,  horse,  or  hare's  hair,  inserted  in  handles  of 
bamboo.  The  more  expert  often  manipulated 
two  brushes  at  a  time  with  the  same  hand. 

"  In  the  year  1748,  the  Japanese  were  printing 
from  two  bloaks  in  delicate  shades  of  lemon, 
pink  and  soft  grays.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth   century  single- sheet    engravings 
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printed  with  much  skill  in  three  colors  from  blocks 
made  their  appearance.  Not  until  1720  was  a 
fourth  color  added.  Forty  years  later  the  num- 
ber was  increased  to  six  colors.  In  1767,  as 
many  as  ten  blocks  were  being  used.  The  pu- 
rity in  color  gained  with  each  successive  gene- 
ration of  artists,  until  1785,  when  the  Japanese 
brought  the  art  to  perfection.  From  that  date 
until  1830,  when  a  slight  decadence  set  in,  owing 
to  their  using  cheap  European  pigments,  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  folding  books  of  native 
scenery,  pictorial  cards,  and  portraits  were  put 
on  the  mafket  and  sold.  The  popular  style, 
however,  was  soon  revived,  and  held  full  sway 
until  1840.  The  actual  decline  in  the  printing 
of  illustrated  books  and  broad  sheets  began 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  foreigners  in  Japan, 
in  the  year  1852." 

TWO    AKTISTS    OF    RENOWN. 

Mr.  Wood  gives  brief  notes  on  the  careers  of 
several  of  the  most  successful  Japanese  illustra- 
tors of  the  popular  school.      In  the  latter  half  of 


LANDSCAPE  FROM   .\   RARE  HIROSHIGE  BOOK   (1830). 

the  eighteenth  century,  the  artist  now  known  as 
Hokusai  was  earning  a  scanty  living  by  writing 
and  illustrating  novels. 

"Should  his  work  fail  to  attract  attention 
signed  with  one  name,  another  would  be  as- 
sumed. He  seemed  sadly  neglected  by  his  coun- 
trymen. Many  Japanese  picture  connoisseurs 
considered  his  work  coarse  and  demoralizing, 
and  freely  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  w-as 
bad  taste  for  any  one  to  hang  his  pictures  on 
their  walls.  However,  nothing  daunted,  he  kept 
on  working.  His  more  important  works  began  to 
appear  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  and 
he  made  steady  progress  during  the  next  fourteen 
years.     As  late  as  1836,  although  quite  aged,  he 


was  still  getting  out  (inely  illustrated  books. 
Scenes  of  history,  drama,  and  novel  incidents  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  common  people  were  his 
specialties.  Hokusai  had  no  honor  in  his  own 
country  until  his  work  wa.s  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  art  critics  of  America  and  Europe 
acknowle<lged  him  a  g«'nius. 

"This  book  draughtsman,  now  considered  the 
greatest  painter  of  his  nation,  has  certainly 
taught  us  more  of  his  country  and  its  people 
than  any  of  his  numerous  rivals  and  contempo- 
raries, lie  died  April  13,  18-49.  aged  eighty- 
nine,  and  his  remains  were  finally  laid  at  rest  in 
the  Buddhist  temple  of  Saikioji,  in  the  Asakiisa 
quarter,  Yedo.  Ilis  chief  fame  rests  upon  four- 
teen volumes  of  '  Mangwa  '  (rough  sketches), 
which  first  appeared  in  1812." 

"  Hiroshig6  was  a  painter  of  the  tnanners  an<l 
life  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  he  contributed  largely  to  the  single- 
sheet  color  prints.  Some  critics  have  pronounced 
him  the  greatest  landscape  painter  of  Japan. 
His  work,  without  doubt,  compares  very  favor- 
ably witli  the  gifted  Hokusai.  He  was  born  in 
1786,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  Nakabashi  quarter  of  Yedo." 

Examples  of  Hiroshige's  work  now  sell  for 
from  S2..50  to  §40  apiece.  A  small  book  from 
which  the  accompan3'ing  landscape  has  been  re- 
produced by  Mr.  "Wood,  is  valued  among  col- 
lectors at  $25. 


THE  DRAINING  OF  THE  ZUIDER  SEA. 

ALL  the  dyke-building  exploits  which  have 
made  Holland  famous  in  the  past  seem 
likely  to  be  eclipsed  in  the  execution  of  the  stu- 
pendous project  that  has  for  its  aim  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  vast  areas  now  covered  by  the  Zuider 
Sea.  Such  a  work  has  been  regarded  as  among 
the  possibilities  for  more  than  half  a  century.  A 
government  commission  appointed  ten  years  ago 
made  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  problem,  and 
the  proposition  to  build  a  sea  dyke  from  the  coast 
of  North  Holland,  over  the  island  of  "Wieringen. 
to  the  Frisian  coast,  a  distance  of  24.8  miles,  has 
been  adopted.  It  is  expected  that  the  dyke  will 
be  completed  within  nine  years,  at  a  cost  of 
§16,000,000.  Interesting  facts  regarding  this 
undertaking  are  brought  out  in  an  article  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  J.  H.  Gore  to  the  Popular 
Science  }fo)i(hly  for  April. 

Building  on  the  route  selected,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  construct  locks  in  the  solid  ground  of  the 
island  of  Wieringen.  The  top  of  the  dyke  will  be 
utilized  for  a  raihoad  which  will  shorten  the  dis- 
tance from  North  Holland  to  Groningen  by  thirty- 
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five  miles.  Anotlier  advantage  of  the  route 
chosen  is  the  fact  that  it  lies  in  the  shallowest 
watei'  of  the  sea. 

THE    MODUS    OPERANDI. 

The  successive  stages  in  the  proposed  work 
are  outlined  by  Professor  Gore  as  follows  : 

"  Tlu;  entire  scheme  contemplates  a  step-by- 
step  process  ;  that  is,  after  completing  the  sea 
dike,  so  that  the  inflow  of  water  can  be  stopped 
and  the  outflow  regulated  by  the  use  of  the  sluice 
gates,  it  is  proposed  to  surround  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  imprisoned  sea  about  52,G20  acres, 
and  from  this  pump  out  the  water.  As  fast  as 
the  land  within  this  dyke  should  become  free 
from  water  it  would  be  subdivided  by  ditches 
like  the  rest  of  Holland,  and  placed  under  culti- 
vation at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  can  be  done  in  five  years,  and  that 
the  cost  would  be  about  $5,000,000. 

"The  portion  of  tlie  sea  to  be  included  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  '  polders, '  the  name 
given  to  drained  areas,  has  been  determined 
from  many  thousand  borings,  and  also  from  the 
desii'e  to  avoid  stopping  up  or  diverting  any 
of  the  larger  streams  that  now  empty  into  the 
sea. 

"  After  putting  this  polder  in  good  shape,  the 
southeast  corner  will  be  dyked  in  and  the  water 
pumped  out,  yielding  ultimately  249,000  acres. 
This  will  require  ten  years,  and  the  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $24,740,000.  After  this  shall  have 
been  completed,  77,800  acres  will  be  inclosed  in 
the  southwestern  section  of  the  sea.  The  work 
of  converting  this  into  arable  land  will  require 
four  years,  and  cost  $9,140,000.  The  last  sec- 
tion to  be  drained  will  be  in  the  northeast, 
where  125,649  acres  will  be  added  to  the  domain 
after  five  years'  work  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$14,000,000. 

"  The  polders  have  been  selected  so  as  to  leave 
undistui'bed  every  important  city  now  on  the  sea, 
and  also  to  allow  all  the  rivers  to  empty  into  tlie 
part  of  the  sea  not  included.  The  plan  also  con- 
templates the  deepening  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ysel,  the  broadening  of  the  entrance  to  Amster- 
dam, and  the  improving  of  the  outlets  of  all  the 
rivers  now  emptying  into  the  Zuider  Sea,  in  this 
way  bettering  the  condition  of  all  the  harbors, 
placing  the  canals  under  better  control,  and  con- 
verting the  remnants  of  the  sea  into  a  body  of 
fresh  water,  so  that  in  case  of  overflows  the  land 
will  not  be  damaged,  as  it  is  now. 

"  By  doing  the  work  in  this  piecemeal  fashion, 
covering  thirty-three  years,  only  24,000  acres 
will  be  added  annually.  This  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation  without  causing  any  disturb- 
ance to  agricultural  conditions  to  the  country  or 


affecting  the  markets  of  foodstuffs.  Then,  too, 
by  the  gradual  draining  of  the  sea,  the  fishery 
interests  will  not  be  suddenly  imperilled,  and 
persons  now  engaged  in  fishing  will  have  time  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions." 

FINANCIAL    FEATURES. 

The  land  thus  won  back  from  the  sea  will 
constitute  a  new  province  as  large  as  Zeeland 
(787  square  miles).  It  will  be  divided  into 
disti'icts  of  the  most  approved  size,  with  reser- 
vations for  schools,  churches,  cemeteries,  and 
town  halls.  • 

"But  it  is  not  intended  to  sell  the  land  thus 
acquired.  The  interest  on  first  cost  and  the 
maintenance  is  all  that  is  asked  of  the  occupants 
who  become  perpetual  lessees  of  the  ground. 
This  amounts  to  an  annual  tax  of  about  seven 
dollars  per  acre.  The  renters  are  to  erect  their 
own  buildings,  and  be  subject  to  the  usual  rate 
of  assessment  on  all  personal  property.  Inas- 
much as  land  in  the  Y  polder  rents  for  twenty 
dollars  per  acre,  and  some  for  even  more,  it  is 
thought  that  the  price  here  expected  can  be 
easily  obtained." 

The  work  is  to  be  paid  for  in  annual  install- 
ments of  $758,000  for  33  years,  this  amount  to 
be  raised  hj  the  issue  of  Zuider  Sea  bonds  of  100 
florins  (about  $40)  each.  These  bonds  are  to  be 
sold  in  the  open  market  or  given  in  exchange  for 
deposits  in  the  postal  savings  bank.  The  bonds 
are  to  yield  2.6  per  cent.,  and  be  legal  tender  in 
payment  for  ground  rent. 

MAGNITUDE    OF    THE    WORK. 

The  following  figures,  cited  by  Professor  Gore, 
are  impressive  : 

"The  sea  dyke  will  be  24.8  miles  long,  114.5 
feet  across  the  top,  and  21.6  feet  above  high 
water  ;  the  river  Ysel  is  to  be  carried  out  into 
the  sea  a  distance  of  10.5  miles,  with  a  width  of 
948  feet  ;  the  entrance  to  Amsterdam  must  be 
widened  by  two  miles  ;  dykes  around  the  polders 
will  be  necessary,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
198  miles,  with  an  average  height  of  11.4  feet  ; 
in  the  island  of  Wieringen,  30  locks  will  be 
required,  33  feet  wide  and  16  feet  deep  ;  an 
encircling  canal  must  be  constructed  from  Enk- 
huyzen  to  Uitdam,  a  distance  of  8  miles  ;  the 
sea  dykes  on  the  Frisian  coast  must  be  height- 
ened at  a  cost  of  $240,000,  and  four  pumping 
stations,  with  an  aggregate  of  16,930  horse  power, 
must  be  installed. 

' '  Though  the  undertaking  is  great,  the  entire 
commission  agreed  that  it  should  be  done,  and 
twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-eight  believed  that 
the  state  should  be  in  control  rather  than  grant 
the  concession  to  a  private  party." 
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ALASKAN  SURVEYS  IN  1902. 

OF  the  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory  inehided  in  Ahiska,  less 
tlian  one-sixth  lias  been  surveyed,  and  much  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done  has  been  of  a  puiely 
reconnaissance  character.  The  region  covered 
by  the  preliminary  surveyr,  must  now  be  mapped 
in  greater  detail.  In  the  Xational  (hoijydphic 
M(t(/(izinc  for  April,  Mr.  Alfred  II.  Hrooks,  of 
the  Ignited  States  Geological 
Survey,  outlines  the  work 
proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  coming  season, 
lie  says  : 

"In  making  plans  for 
Alaskan  surveys  two  objects 
aie  kt'i)t  in  view  :  the  one 
to  investigate  areas  of  known 
importance  as  to  their  min- 
eral resources  ;  the  other  to 
exteiul  the  general  explora- 
tion work  over  the  entire 
territory,  toward  the  end  of 
obtaining  complete  geogra- 
pliic  anil  geologic  knowl- 
edge, and  possibly  of  find- 
ing new  mineral-producing 
areas.  The  Copper  Kiver 
work  is  planned  for  investi- 
gating a  region  which  is 
now  producing  mineral 
wealth. 

MOUNT    m'kIXI.EY. 

"Another  party,  which 
will  explore  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Alaskan  Range, 
will  have  for  its  more  special 
purpose  a  topographic  and 
geologic  reconnaissance. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  party  shall  leave 
Seattle  about  May  15,  going  by  steamer  to 
Tyonok,    on    Cook  Inlet.      From  that    point   it 


whi(!li  is  the  highe.'^t  mountain  on  the  continent, 
lies  m  the  heart  of  the  Alaskan  Range,  and  no 
one  has  yet  reached  its  ba.se. 

"  Proceeding  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  the 
party  will  cross  the  Taiiana  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Caiitwell.  If  when  this  point  is  reached  the 
season  should  be  far  advanced,  the  party  will 
be  under  the  nece.ssity  of  shooting  the  horses  and 
proceeding  down  the 'raiiana  ])y  raft.  I'rom  tin; 
mouth  of  the  Tanana  the  return  to  the  coast  can 
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will  go  westward  toward  the  head  of  the  Beluga 
River  until  it  strikes  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain range  ;  then,  turning  northward,  it  will 
cross  through  the  mountains  by  the  pass  at  the 
head  of  Skwentna  River,  explored  in  1898  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Spurr.  From  the  Skwentna  Pass  the 
route  will  lie  along  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Alaskan  Range.  As  far  as  possible  the  range 
itself  wdl  be  penetrated  and  topographic  and  geo- 
logic data  gathered.  If  the  plan  is  carried  out  as 
contemplated,  important  information  should  be 
obtained  concerning  Mount  McKinley,  whose 
altitude, — 20,464  feet, — was  determined  by  Mr. 
Robert    Muldrow   in    1898.      Mount    McKinley, 
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iiies  iiuiicate  proposed  routes  of  exploring  parties  in  1902.) 

be  made  by  way  of  Dawson  and  the  "\\'hite  Horse. 
Shoidd  time  permit,  however,  the  party  will  cross 
the  Tanana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cantwell,  and, 
heading  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  will  cross 
the  Tanana  and  Birch  Creek  gold  districts  and 
reach  the  Yukon  at  Circle  City.  This  latter  route 
would  give  a  chance  of  investigating  the  impor- 
tant and  little-known  gold  fields  on  the  lower 
Tanana.  The  party  will  be  under  the  leadership 
of  the  writer,  with  Mr.  D.  L.  Raeburn  as  topog- 
rapher, and  five  camp  hands.  It  is  proposed  to 
use  twenty  pack  horses  to  carry  the  outfit  and 
supplies. 

Alaska's  coal  supply. 

• '  As  the  accessible  timber  along  the  Yukon  is 
being  exhausted,  the  matter  of  fuel  supply  in  the 
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interior  is  of  growing  importance.  Coal  is  known 
to  exist  in  many  localities,  and  has  been  mined 
at  some  profit.  Much  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
but  some  fairly  good  lignite  has  been  found. 
"With  a  view  to  investigating  this  coal  supply,  a 
party  will  be  sent  down  the  Yukon  during  the 
coming  season.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Collier,  assistant 
geologist,  will  be  in  charge,  and  will  be  accom- 
panied by  two  men.  Mr.  Collier  will  start  at 
the  international  boundary  and  carefully  study 
the  Yukon  section  as  far  as  the  delta.  He  will 
make  special  investigation  of  such  areas  as  are 
known  to  contain  coal.  He  will  also  visit  some 
of  the  placer  camps  accessible  from  the  river 
which  have  not  yet  been  investigated.  This 
work  is  of  particular  importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  geologic  correlation.  Mr.  Collier  will 
have  ample  time  to  study  the  geologic  relations 
in  detail  and  to  collect  paleontologic  data.  It  is 
believed  that  his  work  will  throw  considerable 
light  on  some  of  the  broader  stratigraphic  prob- 
lems of  the  territory. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA. 

"Southeastern  Alaska,  embracing  an  area  of 
about  twenty  tliousand  square  miles,  presents 
pi'oblems  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  in- 
terior. The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has 
completed  the  reconnaissance  surveys  of  the 
coast  line,  but  its  detailed  topographic  work  is 
limited  to  a  few  areas.  As  the  mineral  resources, 
consisting  of  gold,  copper,  silver,  and  nickel, 
occur  in  deposits  which  require  large  expendi- 
tures for  underground  mining,  reduction  works, 
etc.,  it  is  necessary,  in  this  region,  to  carry  on 
investigations  in  great  detail,  if  they  are  to  be  of 
value  to  the  mine-owners  and  prospectors.  While 
the  question  of  transportation  is  here  much  sim- 
plified because  of  the  natural  waterways,  yet  the 
dense  timber  and  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  sum- 
mer season  makes  work  in  this  region  so  difficult 
as  to  greatly  increase  the  cost.  Unless  the  ap- 
propriations are  increased,  it  will  take  many 
years  to  map  the  most  important  districts  alone. 
The  Geological  Survey,  therefore,  proposes  to 
begin  this  work  by  mapping  the  Juneau  mining 
district  this  year  as  a  base  for  future  detailed 
geologic  studies.  This  topographic  work  will  be 
in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Peters.  The  Juneau 
district  is  the  most  important  in  all  Alaska,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  the  famous  Treadwell  mine. 

"  In  view  of  the  rapid  development,  of  the 
mineral  resources,  the  immediate  completion  of 
the  reconnaissance  survevs  and  the  initiation  of 
the  detailed  surveys  aie  a  crying  need.  There 
■would  seem  to  be  economy  in  such  immediate 
furtherance  of  the  important  mining  interests  of 
Alaska." 


THE  BERLIN  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

RECENT  statistics  show  that  passenger  traffic 
in  the  city  of  Berlin  has  increased  nearly 
four  times  as  fast  as  the  population.  The  result- 
ing demand  for  increased  rapid-transit  facilities 
led  to  the  construction  of  an  east- and- west  line 
across  tiie  southern  part  of  the  city,  partly  ele- 
vated and  partly  undei'ground,  operated  by  elec- 
tricity. The  Elevated  Railway  Company,  formed 
to  finance  the  undertaking,  was  granted  a  ninety- 
year  franchise,  the  city  reserving  the  right  to  buy 
the  road  after  thirty  years.  Ground  was  broken 
in  September,  1896,  and  the  road  was  opened  for 
traffic  early  in  1902.  The  following  facts  re- 
garding the  road  have  been  collected  from  the 
German  technical  journals  by  the  Engineering 
Magazine  .- 

The  line  extends  from  the  Warschauer  Bridge, 
close  by  the  Warschauer  Street  railway  station,  on 
the  east,  to  the  Zoological  Garden  on  the  west,  a 
distance  of  about  9  kilometers  (5.5  miles),  with  a 
spur,  1  kilometer  long,  branching  north  from  near 
the  middle  of  the  line  to  the  Potsdamer  Place,  as 
shown  on  the  accompanying  map  taken  from  the 
EleJdrotechnische  Zeitschrift.  There  are  13  sta- 
tions, including  the  last-mentioned  one,  with  an 
average  interval  of  900  meters.  The  underground 
section  of  the  road  comprises  aboul  1,400  meters 
at  the  western  end,  from  Nollendorf  Place  to  the 
Zoological  Garden,  and  nearly  400  meters  at  the 
Potsdamer  Place.  All  the  rest  is  elevated,  but 
at  the  Warschauer  Bridge  the  road  makes  con- 
nection with  a  surface  line  which  runs  2  kilome- 
ters farther,  to  the  city  stock  yards. 

The  heaviest  grade,  1  in  32,  is  at  Nollendorf 
Place,  where  the  line  changes  from  elevated  to 
underground.  Elsewhere  the  grade  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1  in  38,  and  the  sharpest  curve  has  a  radius 
of  80  meters. 

In  order  to  avoid  grade  crossings  at  the  "  con- 
necting triangle,"  where  the  spur  to  Potsdamer 
Place  branches  off,  the  "up"  and  "down"  tracks 
are  carried  at  different  levels,  but  all  elevated. 
This  rather  complicated  but  very  neat  piece  of 
engineering  work  does  a  great  deal  to  insure  the 
safe  and  speedy  operation  of  trains. 

THE    TRACK    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  elevated  structure  is  principally  of  steel, 
with  about  one  kilometer  of  masonry  viaduct  at 
the  Warschauer  Bridge  end  and  at  the  "con- 
necting triangle."  The  steel  construction,  in 
general,  consists  of  light  trusses  combined  with 
plate  and  angle  columns.  The  alternate  trusses 
are  rigidly  connected  to  the  columns,  the  lower 
chords  ending  in  curves,  which  run  into  the 
spreading  upper  portions  of  the  columns,  and  the 
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other  trusses  are  freely  suspended  in  order  to 
allow  for  expansion  and  contraction.  The  clear 
height  of  this  part  of  the  structure  above  tlio 
street  varies  from  3.2  to  5  meters,  and  the  trusses 
have  spans  of  from  15  to  21  mett^rs.  Most  of 
the  columns  {jre  vertical,  but  in  Biilow  Street 
they  are  inclined  outward,  so  as  to  give  a  wide 
enough  passageway  underneath  the  structure. 
There  are  special  constructions  at  various  places 
along  the  line,  witli  some  liighly  ornamental  fea- 
tures in  stone  and  steel,  and  in  general  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  looks  of 


and  on  longitudinal  girders  supported  on  a  Hue 
of  s(|uare  columns  in  the  center  of  the  tunnel. 

The  road  throughout  is  two-track  standard 
gauge.  The  distance  between  track  centers  is  3 
meters  on  the  elevated  portion  and  3.24  meters 
in  tlio  tunnels. 

The  third  rails,  carrying  the  working  current, 
are  between  the  tracks  on  the  elevated  sections 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  tracks  in  the  tunnels, 
and  in  the  latter  they  lie  a  little  higher  than  on 
the  elevated  track,  in  order  to  automatically 
switch  on  the  current  for  lighting  the  cars. 
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the  road  and  to  the  necessity  for  making  it  har- 
monize with  its  surroundings. 

The  elevated  structure  runs  through  tlie  mid- 
dle of  streets  and  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Landwehr  Canal.  It  crosses  the  Spree  River, 
the  canal,  and  several  main  railway  lines,  and  in 
one  or  two  places  it  cuts  through  buildings. 
There  is  a  water-tiglit  flooring  of  sheet  iron,  cov- 
ered with  gravel  or  asphalt,  to  prevent  drippings 
and  to  deaden  noise. 

The  underground  portion  of  the  road  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  street,  right  under  the 
pavement.  The  tunnel  is  6.24  meters  wide  and 
3.33  meters  high,  with  concrete  floor  and  sides. 
The  roof  consists  of  transverse  concrete  arches, 
between  steel  beams,  which  rest  on  the  side  walls 


Continuous  current,  at  a  pressure  of  750  volts, 
is  taken  from  the  tliird  rail  by  contact  shoes,  of 
wliich  there  are  four  on  each  car,  two  on  either 
side,  and  the  cars  are  heated,  as  well  as  driven 
and  lighted,  by  electricity. 

THE    TRAIX    EQUIPMENT. 

At  present  the  trains  consist  of  two  motor  cars, 
with  a  trailer  between  them  ;  but  as  the  traffic  in- 
creases, another  trailer  can  be  attached,  or  two 
of  these  train  units  can  be  combined.  All  the 
cars  have  two  four-wheel  bogie  trucks  and  are  12 
meters  long  over  all,  and  diiier  only  in  their  in- 
terior arrangement.  The  motor  cars  are  third- 
class,  the  trailer  second-class. 

The  motor  cars  will  ultimately  have  four  mo- 
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tors,  one  on  eacli  axle,  but  at  present  they  need 
only  tliree.  The  motors  are  four-pole,  and  are 
powerful  enough  to  give  the  train  a  speed  of  50 
kilometers  an  hour. 

The  train  is  controlled  on  the  multiple-unit  sys- 
tem from  the  motorman's  compartment  in  the 
front  end  of  the  first  car.  There  is  a  correspond- 
ing compartment  in  the  rear  end  of  the  last  car, 
to  be  used  when  the  train  is  going  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Each  motor  car  has  seats  for  39  persons  and 
standing  room  for  27,  while  the  trailei-s  have  44 
seats  and  standing  room  for  30.  There  are  two 
sliding  doors  on  either  side  of  each  car,  one  to 
be  used  on  entering,  the  other  on  leaving. 

The  trains  run  under  a  2^  or  5  minute  head- 
way, at  an  average  speed  of  25  kilometers  an 
hour.  The  stops  at  stations  take  15  or  20  sec- 
onds apiece,  and  the  distance  from  one  end  of 
the  line  to  the  other  is  covered  in  about  20  min- 
utes. 

The  current  is  generated  at  a  power  station 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  line,  by  three 
800  kilowatt  direct-current  machines.  There  is 
also  a  storage  battery  large  enough  to  take  the 
place  of  one  of  tiie  dynamos  for  a  full  hour,  and 
for  shorter  intervals  its  output  is  even  greater. 
This  plant  will  l)e  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  increase  in  traffic  demands. 


ELECTRICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  GREECE. 

THE  ancient  city  of  Patras,  in  Greece,  is  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  best-equipped  electric 
street-railway  systems  of  modern  Europe,  while 
at  New  Phaleron,  near  Athens,  there  is  now 
under  construction  an  electric  plant  which  is  to 
light  four  cities,  run  street  and  surburban  rail- 
way systems,  and  furnish  motive  power  to  a  large 
manufacturing  district, — constituting,  in  short, 
the  largest  electrical  establishment  in  the  East 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  all  Europe.  These  facts 
are  significant,  and  justify  the  prominence  given 
to  articles  on  "Electricity  in  Greece"  in  the 
April  number  of  Cassier^s  Alagazme,  contributed 
by  Frank  W.  Jackson. 

From  Mr.  Jackson's  survey  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  noteworthy  progress  has  taken 
place,  it  appears  that  the  problems  which  con- 
fronted electrical  enterprises  in  Greece  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  dynamos  were  introduced  in 
Athens,  still  confront  them. 

' '  Greece  has  neither  gas  nor  oil  for  lighting 
purposes,  little  or  no  coal  of  a  steaming  quality, 
and,  so  far,  has  not  succeeded  in  harnessing  any 
water-power  of  reasonable  force.  While  this 
may  yet  be  accomplished,  the  time  when  Nature 
will  make  up  for  this  lack  of  stored  energy  is  too 


far  in  the  future  to  warrant  the  building  of  fan- 
tastic hopes,  and  the  working  out  of  the  question 
of  the  immediate  present  is  all-important." 

As  the  only  solution  seemed  to  lie  in  the  cen- 
tralization of  power  at  a  minimum  expenditure, 
the  Greek  Electric  Company  has  begun  the  C(  n- 
struction  of  the  great  works  at  New  Phaleron,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  but  be- 
fore entering  on  the  details  of  this  enterprise 
Mr.  Jackson  tells  what  has  been  done  in  the 
country  at  large. 

"  The  following  cities  are  lighted,  or  are  soon 
to  be  lighted,  by  electricity, — Athens,  Phaleron, 
old  and  new,  Cephisia,  Calamata,  Syra,  Zante, 
Argostoli,  and  Clialcis,  the  last  four  being  the 
principal  cities  of  the  islands  adjacent,  and  the  last 
one,  Chalcis,  capital  of  the  large  island  of  Euboea, 
having  recently  celebrated  the  opening  of  its  elec- 
tric plant  with  much  ceremony.  Patras,  the 
second  largest  city  of  the  kingdom,  is  without 
electricity  for  lighting  purposes,  and  is  likely  to 
remain  so  for  some  time  to  come,  since  the  pres- 
ent contract  of  the  gas  company,  wdiich  owns  one 
of  the  most  modern  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  has  also  the  sole  right  to  intro- 
duce electricity,  does  not  expire  for  forty  years. 
Without  entering  into  particulars  concerning  the 
various  smaller  establishments,  which  are  prac- 
tically operated  on  identical  lines  and  controlled 
by  one  company,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  light 
is  not  of  a  superior  quality.  The  old  dynamos 
from  Athens  are  serving  their  second  term  in 
many  of  these  less  important  centers,  and  while 
they  have  improved  neither  with  age  nor  with 
change  of  location,  the  people  nevertheless  prefer 
these  old  machines  and  their  no  longer  first-class 
service  to  gas  or  candle  light. 

THE    LIGHTING    OF    ATHENS. 

<'0f  Athens,  however,  the  occasion  may  be 
thought  to  require  something  more  definite.  The 
electric  plant  of  the  city,  which  is  only  a  mite 
compared  with  the  one  now  building  at  Phaleron, 
has  a  dynamo  capacity  of  500  kilowatts.  This  is 
divided  into  five  groups  of  100  kilowatts  each, 
and  the  current  is  distributed  through  the  city 
by  the  three-wire  system.  There  are  now  in- 
stalled in  the  city  40,000  incandescent  lamps  of 
ten-candle  power  each  and  260  arc  lights,  while 
power  is  also  supplied  'to  a  number  of  electric 
motors  and  to  a  storage  battery.  For  a  city  of 
the  goodly  size  of  Athens  this  light  is  scarcely 
representative,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  gas  also  is  extensively  used  for  lighting 
purposes, — very  largely  in  the  homes  of  the 
middle  classes,  because  it  is  much  cheaper,  and 
largely  also  for  street  and  public  lighting, — 
while  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city  still  cling, 
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for  the  most  part,  to  the  liglit  of  tlicir  fore- 
fathers,—  the  tullow  caiuUo.  TIio  I'iriDUS,  so 
closely  connected  with  the  life  of  the  city  that  it 
must  be  spoken  of  as  a  part  of  it,  is  not  li^^hted 
from  the  central  station  at  Athens,  but  has  a 
plant  of  its  own,  a  small  one  of  150  horse-power, 
with  two  dynamos  of  100  kilowatts  each.  Only 
thirty-live  arc  lamps  are  at  present  in  use  at  the 
I'iraMis,  but  this 
number  is  soon  to 
be  increased  by  an 
addiliunal  100  for 
port  lighting. 

PKOVISIONS    FOB 
SAFKTY. 

"  It  is  not  the 
case  at  present, 
much  as  one  might 
be  tempted  to  say 
it  of  such  a  beauti- 
ful city,  that  the 
1  i  g  li  ti  n  g  is  alto- 
gether satisfactory 
in  quality.  T  h  e 
arc  lamps  are  veiy 
good,  but  the  in- 
candescent lights 
are  of  small  candle- 
power  and  dull,  and 
the  deficiency  must 
be  met  by  installing 
a  larger  number  of 
lights  at  increased 
expense.  In  one 
thing,  however, 
Athens  leads  the 
majority  of  cities 
wherever  located, 
for  she  protects  her 

citizens  with  marked  care  from  coming  in  contact 
with  more  electricity  than  is  usually  considered 
good  for  men.  In  the  business  center  of  the  city 
all  electric  wii'es  are  underground,  and  elsewhere 
they  are  strung  upon  poles  which  rise  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  the  air, — in  some  other  cities  even 
higher, — so  that  they  might  easily  be  taken  for 
flag-poles  raised  during  the  campaign  enthusiasm. 
And  so  effective  have  these  means  proved  them- 
selves to  be  that  since  the  installation  of  electric- 
ity in  the  city  there  has  not  been  a  single  case 
of  fatal  accident.  For  another  city  this  would  be 
a  remarkable  record  ;  for  Athens  it  is  merely 
what  is  expected.  Greece,  as  a  whole,  is  re- 
nowned for  the  care  she  takes  of  her  few  millions 
of  people.  Her  tramcars  are  rarely  known  to 
run  people  down  ;  her  railways  are  obliged  to 
skirt  the  city  limits,  or,  if  they  enter  the  heart  of 


the  city,  it  must  bo  underground.  Kvery  principal 
crossing  of  country  or  town  is  guarded,  and  there 
are  few  wrecks  and  fewer  deaths  from  crossing 
accidents  ;  and,  still  more  remarkable,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  with  the  plague  raging  on 
every  point  of  her  compass,  so  strict  and  severe 
have  been  her  quarantine  enforcements  that  not 
a  single  case  has  crept  within  her  borders." 


MAP  SHOWING  GRECIAN  CITIES  NOW  LIGHTED    OR  SOON  TO  BE  LIGHTED,  ELECTRICALLY. 

The  central  power  plant  at  New  Phaleron 
will  aggregate  8,620  horse-power;  the  ground 
covered  will  be  a  little  more  than  two  and 
one-half  acres.  Four  cities  will  be  lighted  by 
the  power  from  this  station, — Athens,  Piraeus, 
and  the  two  Phalerons ;  and  later  on  a  fiftii, 
Cephisia.  There  will  be  power  also  to  furnish 
for  the  Athens- Piraeus  Railway,  the  only  broad- 
gauge  railway  in  Greece.  The  street  j-ailway 
that  connects  Athens  with  the  two  Phalerons 
and  the  Piraeus  will  also  be  equipped  with 
electricity. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  New  Phaleron 
plant  is  to  supply  manufacturing  establishments 
with  power  at  a  price  that  will  make  it  more 
profitable  to  buy  energy  already  generated  than 
to  buy  coal  at  the  prevailing  high  prices  and 
generate  it  themselves. 
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"BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES"  IN  FARMING. 

THE  complaint  is  frequently  made  that  the 
American  farmer  very  generally  neglects 
the  stores  of  information  made  available  for  him 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
and  the  various  experiment  stations.  The  sys- 
tematic study  of  soils  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years,  and  every  facility  has  been  offered  the 
intelligent  farmer  to  profit  by  the  published  re- 
sults, and  yet  very  few  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
possess  themselves  of  such  knowledge.  The 
reason  for  this  neglect  is  sought  in  an  article 
contributed  by  Mr.  Frank  K.  Cameron  to  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April.  This  writer 
feels  compelled  to  admit  that  sentiment,  as  op- 
posed to  scientific  metliod,  still  plays  a  large  part 
as  a  governing  motive  in  the  management  of 
American  farms. 

''  Business  principles,"  if  applied  in  farm  man- 
agement, would  require  the  farmer  to  study  each 
soil  and  its  situation,  to  determine  to  what  crop, 
or  rotation  of  crops,  it  may  be  best  adapted.  In- 
stead of  that,  many  farmers,  according  to  Mr. 
Cameron's  observation,  continue  to  cultivate  the 
same  crops  that  their  predecessors  grew,  or  else 
follow  a  mere  whim-  or  caprice  in  the  selection  of 
crops,  disregarding  all  scientific  reasons  for  or 
against  a  given  course.  Tobacco  is  a  staple  crop 
in  southern  Maryland,  not  because  the  soils  there 
are  better  adapted  to  it  than  to  other  crops,  but 
simply  because  the  people  have  grown  tobacco  in 
that  region  as  long  as  they  have  grown  anything, 
and  they  like  it.  The  Maryland  tobacco  no 
longer  competes  successfully  with  tobacco  from 
certain  other  regions.  Tiie  land  might  be  more 
profitably  devoted  to  other  crops.  It  is  senti- 
ment, and  not  '  *  business, "  that  causes  the  crop 
to  be  grown  there  year  after  year. 

A    CHANCE    FOB    THE    FARMER'S    BOY. 

Mr.  Cameron  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer's  boy  has  little,  if  any,  excuse  for  re- 
maining untrained  in  the  approved  methods  of 
soil  management,  since  agricultural  colleges,  giv- 
ing both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  are 
numerous  and  efficient.  Attendance  at  these 
schools  is  well  within  the  means  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  youth  from  the  rural  districts.  Necessary 
expenses  are  not  heavy  at  these  schools.  "  But 
it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  they  are  not  availed 
of,  astonishing  because  to  one  of  a  philosophical 
or  scientific  cast  of  mind  there  are  few,  if  any, 
fields  more  interesting  or  better  adapted  to  the 
practical  application  of  scientific  methods  than 
those  of  agriculture,  and  especially  of  soil  man- 
agement. Yet  in  our  so-called  schools  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  it  is  indeed   unusual 


when  the  number  of  students,  presumably  farm- 
ers' sons,  who  graduate  in  the  mechanical  arts  as 
engineers,  surveyors,  etc.,  do  not  largely  out- 
number the  students  taking  their  degree  in  the 
strictly  agricultural  coui'ses.  I'his  is  even  more 
astonishing  when  we  reflect  that  there  is  a  de- 
mand, and  a  growing  demand,  in  this  country 
for  skilled  agriculturists  to  manage  the  estates 
either  of  rich  individuals  or  of  corporations,  and 
the  development  of  special  crops  for  special  in- 
dustries. The  demand  for  men  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  at  the  present  time  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  such  as  have  the  proper  training  and  qualifi- 
cations can  command  salaries  from  §1,500  to 
$4,000  or  $5,000  per  year,  possibly,  in  excep- 
tional cases,  much  more.  A  case  could  be  cited 
where  a  fine  house  and  grounds  and  $10,000  per 
year  were  offered  to  a  certain  expert  to  take 
charge  of  a  large  plantation  devpted  mainly  to 
the  production  of  a  particular  crop.  These  sal- 
aries are  far  above  the  average  incomes  of  young 
men  in  other  branches  of  professional  life.  The 
life  is  in  other  ways  an  attractive  one  ;  it  requires 
more  or  less  aptitude  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
student,  for,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  profes- 
sional life,  the  successful  man  is  one  that  neces- 
sarily keeps  up  with  modern  developments  along 
his  line  ;  'but  it  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
be  largely  an  out-of-door  life,  and  attractive  to 
any  one  who  has  the  least  spark  of  the  love  of 
nature  in  his  soul." 


JAPANESE  DANCING  MICE. 

THE  odd  performances  of  dancing  mice  are 
described  in  a  learned  paper  contributed 
to  the  last  number  of  the  Archiv  fur  die  gesammte 
Physiologic,  by  Dr.  G.  Alexander  and  Prof.  Q. 
Kreidl. 

These  curious  mice  appear  to  be  intoxicated 
with  some  melody  that  is  inaudible  to  our 
senses.  They  start  out  in  a  straight  course, 
then  suddenly  begin  to  whirl  in  a  wild  dance, 
running  faster  and  faster  in  a  circle  ;  finally 
break  away  at  a  tangent,  only  to  get  caught  and 
whirled  in  another  circle  by  the  same  invisible 
force,  and  so  on  around  the  cage,  as  if  impelled 
by  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin.  They  may  snatch 
some  morsel  of  food  without  stopping  as  they 
run  between  circles,  but  the  liveliest  running  is 
usually  kept  up  while  they  are  out  of  the  nest.     • 

How  did  these  mice  come  to  adopt  such  a 
method  of  locomotion  ?  Is  there  any  peculiarity 
of  anatomical  structiire  correlated  with  these 
movements  ?  Is  the  characteristic  inborn  or  a 
development  of  after  life  ?  How  did  such  a 
peculiarity  come  to  be  acquired  by  the  race  so  that 
it  is  hereditary  from  one  generation  to  the  next  ? 
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Dancing  mice  of  all  agos  were  studied  and 
compared  with  gray  mice  and  white  mice. 
The  (lancing  mice  show  an  inherent  tendency  to 
whirl  around,  but  do  not  execute  these  move- 
ments perfectly  at  first.  Mice  nine  days  old, 
with  eyes  not  yet  opened,  when  placed  on  a  plate 
ran  only  in  curves,  and  could  not  run  in  straight 
lines.  Some  curved  to  the  right  for  the  most 
part,  others  to  the  left,  although,  after  consider- 
able effort,  they  were  able  to  run  toward  both  the 
left  and  the  right. 

When  they  are  twenty-one  days  old  their  eyes 
open,  and  some  of  them  show  the  regular  dancing 
movements,  wliile  others  can  only  run  in  a  zig- 
zag course.  The  early  development  of  some  de- 
gree of  ability  in  dancing  shows  that  it  is  an  in- 
born characteristic. 

Usually  tliere  is  a  relation  between  the  life 
activities  of  an  animal  and  its  anatomical  struc- 
ture, and  it  was  expected  that  the  reflection  of 
this  peculiarity  would  be  found  in  the  structure 
of  the  ear. 

The  primary  use  of  the  ear,  when  it  first  ap- 
peared in  the  evolution  of  special  organs  for 
special  functions,  was  chiefly  for  aid  in  maintain- 
ing equilibrium,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  inability 
of  animals  with  simple  ears,  such  as  fishes,  etc., 
to  assume  their  customary  positions  when  these 
organs  have  been  lost  or  injured. 

The  simplest  ear  is  like  a  sac  filled  with  fluid, 
and  contains  a  few  stoliths  ;  or  in  the  next  higher 
degree  of  development,  as  in  the  fish,  there  are 
three  canals,  each  bent  in  a  half  circle,  and  all 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  such 
ears  there  is  no  trace  of  the  spiral  part  resem- 
bling a  snail  shell  which  is  associated  with  hear- 
ing in  more  complex  animals.  The  possession 
of  this  portion  would  not  be  of  any  particular 
advantage  to  them,  for  they  and  tlieir  companions 
are  mute,  and  an  organ  for  the  perception  of 
sound  is  of  no  value  where  there  are  no  sounds 
to  be  heard,  as  in  the  sea,  where  most  of 
them  live.  The  higher  forms,  where  the  part 
for  sound  perception  is  developed,  retain  the 
more  primitive  part  for  the  perception  of 
equilibrium. 

PECULIARITIES    OF    EAR    STRUCTURE. 

Dancing  mice  pay  no  attention  to  sounds,  and 
appear  to  be  deaf  ;  they  have  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing their  balance,  and  their  continued  whirling 
does  not  make  them  dizzy, — all  of  which  is  evi- 
dence pointing  toward  defective  ears. 

And  this  was  found  to  be  the  case.  The  nerve 
supplying  the  ear  is  greatly  degenerated  in  dan- 
cing mice.  The  ganfjlion  that  controls  the  nerve 
is  also  much  smaller  than  it  normally  is,  the  cells 
composing  the  ganglion  are  small,  and  there  is 


less  than  the  usual  number  present.  Some  parts 
of  the  internal  ear  have  disappeared  entirely. 
'I'he  membrane  of  the  part  of  tiio  ear  acting  as  a 
balancing  organ  has  a  cellular  structure  tliat  is 
characteristic  of  the  normal  mammalian  embryo, 
showing  that  the  embryonic  stage  has  become 
permanent  instead  of  being  followed  by  complete 
development. 

The  whirling  of  the  mice  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  p.sychic  significance,  but  is  due  to  nervous 
unrest  dependent  upon  deafness  and  to  uncertain 
equilibrium,  which  results  from  tlie  defective  de- 
velopment of  the  ear,  a  defect  which  has  gradu- 
ally  acquired  so  much  prominence  as  to  become 
hereditary. 

Pathological  changes  similar  to  those  in  the 
mouse's  ear  are  found  in  human  beings  who  have 
been  born  deaf,  and  sucli  cases  also  have  a  ten- 
dency toward  uncertain  equilibrium,  shown  by 
their  fear  of  falling  if  left  in  the  dark  where  the 
sense  of  sight  does  not  help  them  in  gauging  their 
position. 


GERMAN  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PROF.  KUNO  FRANCKE,  of  Harvard,  an 
illustrious  example  of  German  scholarship 
transplanted  to  American  soil,  contributes  a  most 
interesting  discussion  on  the  Germans  in  this 
country  to  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  April,  anent 
the  munificent  gift  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
to  Harvard  University,  "a  collection  of  casts,  be- 
ing the  milestones  of  German  sculpture  from  the 
bronze  doors  of  Hildesheim  to  Schadow's  '  Fred- 
rick the  Great.'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  German  Emperor  will  become  the 
founder  of  an  American  university  institute  which 
is  eminently  fitted  to  fuse  German  and  American 
culture,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  realization  of 
the  great  pan- Germanic  alliance  on  which  the 
Teutonic  race  must  lean  in  the  struggle  for  the 
world -supremacy."  There  is  first  a  brief  survey 
of  the  feeble  beginning  of  the  German  influence 
in  the  country  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  the  indirect  influence  in  the  clas- 
sical period  in  the  first  decades  of  tlie  nineteenth, 
when  American  students,  going  abroad,  became 
the  intermediaries. 

THE    IMMIGRATION    OF    1848. 

' '  All  the  influences  of  German  culture  in 
America  cannot  be  compared  in  extent  or  quality 
w^ith  the  traces  which  the  so-called  '  forty-eight- 
ers,' — i.e.,  the  bands  of  political  refugees  of  1848, 
— left  on  the  American  character.  Hitherto  the 
immigrants  had  comprised  people  from  the  lower 
classes,  farmers  and  artisans,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  more  noteworthy  individuals.      Now  numbers 
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of  men  came  that  were  among  the  most  educated  of 
the  nation, — physicians,  lawyers,  ministers,  editors, 
scholars  ;  picked  representatives  of  German  ideal- 
ism, apostles  of  Schiller's  and  Goethe's  free  hu- 
manity, that  had  been  tried  in  the  struggle  for 
the  holiest  possessions  of  humanity  ;  the  majority 
being  young  men,  determined  to  devote  their 
whole  strength  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  young 
republic.  It  is  freely  recognized  by  Americans 
that  these  men  exerted  a  lasting  influence  on 
American  politics,  and  largely  contributed  to  the 
betterment  of  public  ailairs,  to  the  spreading  of 
scientific  and  artistic  ideals,  to  the  refining  of 
social  life  and  to  the  uplifting  of  public  morality. 
Eminent  representatives  of  American  life,  like 
Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  the  present  am- 
bassador to  Germany,  Andrew  D.  White,  have 
now  and  again  publicly  drawn  attention  to  the 
advantages  that  America  lias  derived  from  this 
influx  of  the  truly  liberal  elements  of  the  move- 
ment of  1848." 

Althougli  tlie  immigrants  that  followed  since 
the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  of  the  century  were 
not  on  such  a  high  level  intellectually,  yet  they 
have  done  their  full  share  in  upbuilding  the  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  industry  of  this  country. 
They  were  among  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Civil 
War. 

THE    SOCIAL    SIDK    OF    THE    GERMANS. 

"On  the  social  side  the  Germans  have  ren- 
dered a  service  to  American  life,  the  importance 
of  which  must  not  be  misprized,  although  it  does 
not  always  find  due  recognition.  Curious  as  it 
may  sound,  the  Germans  have  democraticized 
the  American  social  life.  The  average  American 
of  English  descent,  though  he  may  be  firmly 
convinced  that  democratic  institutions  are  the 
only  salvation  of  a  state,  yet  at  heart  believes  in 
social  exclusiveness.  Theoretically  he  is  a  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  man  ;  in  reality  he  prefers 
to  hold  people  off  at  arm's  length  .  .  .  the  Ger- 
man-Americans have  preserved  the  German  ten- 
dency toward  democratic  sociability  ;  the)'^  have 
taken  with  them  into  their  new  home  the  more 
unrestrained,  cordial,  and  approachable  ways  of 
German  life  ;  and  by  their  turner  societies,  their 
singing  societies,  their  pleasant  Sundays,  and 
their  other  simple,  innocent  pleasures  and  fes- 
tivities, they  have  made  propaganda  even  in 
American  circles  for  a  more  joyous  and  artistic 
view  of  life,  and  have  contributed  to  breaking 
the  barriers  of  conventionality.  This,  of  course, 
is  most  noticeable  in  the  West,  where  the  Ger- 
man influence  is  strongest  (in  Wisconsin,  for 
example,  three-quarters  of  the  population  of  the 
State  consists  of  German  immigrants  and  their 
descendants)." 


THE    GERMANS    WILL     BECOME     BETTER    AMERICANS. 

Professor  Francke  believes  in  German- Ameri- 
canism ;  that  the  Germans  will  preserve  their 
individuality  while  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  American  life.  They  must  become  bet- 
ter Americans  by  cultivating  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  American  ways  and  ideals,  instead  of 
keeping  clannishly  among  themselves  and  nurs- 
ing foolish  prejudices  against  their  fellow- citizens. 
And  they  must  become  better  Germans  by  culti- 
vating piety  toward  their  German  past.  There 
must  be  a  center  for  German  culture,  as  the 
Alliance  Fran9aise  is  a  center  for  the  French  in 
this  country.  A  beginning  is  being  made  at 
Harvard. 

THE  GERMANIC  MUSEUM  AT  HARVARD. 

"This  museum  is  intended  to  supply  some- 
thing that  German  Americanism  so  far  has  lacked 
in  this  country  :  an  intellectual  center  and  sup- 
port for  the  idealistic  endeavors  of  the  millions 
of  Germans  in  the  new  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  point  of  contact  between  the  best  that  has 
been  striven  for  and  attained  by  the  German  and 
the  specifically  American  life.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  intended  as  a  symbol  of  Germanic  greatness 
.  .  .  showing  by  means  of  representations  of 
characteristic  monuments  of  art  and  industry  the 
cultural  development  of  the  Germanic  race  in 
Germany,  German  Austria,  the  German  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Anglo-Saxon  England.  .  .  . 
And  we  hope  finally  that  side  by  side  with  the 
museum  there  will  be  developed  a  literary  insti- 
tute that,  after  the  manner  of  the  free  German 
Institute  of  Frankfort,  shall  become  a  center  for 
the  ideal  aspirations  of  the  German -Americans, 
and  a  link  between  German  science  and  Ameri- 
can education." 


I 


COUNT  TOLSTOY  ON  THE  OFFICE  OF  A  PRIEST. 


(( 


LA  REVUE"  for  February  1  publishes 
two  letters  of  Count  Tolstoy — one  to 
"an  orthodox  priest,"  the  other  to  "  a  French 
pastor."  To  the  former — a  priest  of  only  ten 
years'  standing — the  count  gives  a  fatherly,  un- 
sought counsel, — namely,  as  to  how  a  priest  ought 
to  act,  ' '  a  priest  freed  from  superstition,  who 
understands  Christ's  doctrine  in  its  true  sense, 
and.  desires  to  follow  it."  Men,  he  says,  who, 
like  soldiers  and  priests,  find  themselves  in  a 
position  utterly  incompatible  with  Christian  teach- 
ing, "invent  or  adopt  certain  complex  and  ob- 
scure metaphysics.  ...  It  is  precisely  from 
this  seduction  that  I  would  preserve  you.  For  a 
Christian  there  are  not  and  cannot  be  any  com- 
plicated metaphysics.   .   .   .   There  are  still  priests 
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— arid  I  know  such — who,  feeling  tlio  incompat- 
ibility of  their  actions  witli  the  pure  innk'r.stati(i- 
ing  of  Cliristianity,  think  to  justify  themselves 
by  peisuailing  themselves  that  in  their  situation 
they  can  do  more  in  tlie  way  of  combating  super- 
stition and  spreading  Christian  truth.  1  believe 
such  an  accommodating  theory  is  still  more  in- 
defensilile.  In  religious  work  the  end  can  never 
justify  the  means.  .  .  .  Above  all,  no  man  is 
called  to  instruct  others,  but  the  duty  of  each  is 
to  perfect  his  own  self  in  truth  and  love.  For  it 
is  only  by  his  own  perfecting  (with  no  thought 
of  others)  that  man  can  influence  others." 

The  best  way  for  a  priest  to  get  out  of  liis  false 
situation  is,  Count  Tolstoy  says,  heroically  to  as 
semble  his  flock,  and  before  them  make  open 
confession  of  error,  humbly  asking  pardon  for 
having  led  them  astray.  But  let  no  man  "  have 
recourse  to  artifices  to  show  that  he  is  doing 
well  when  he  is  doing  ill." 

To  the  French  pastor  who  wrote  expressing 
his  belief  in  the  necessity  for  a  church,  and  con- 
sequently for  priests,  the  count,  after  referring 
to  Matthew  xxii.,  8,  9,  replied  : 

"To  me  it  is  a  perfectly  plain  truth  that  there 
can  be  no  pastors,  masters,  or  guides  among 
Christians,  and  that  it  is  precisely  this  violation 
of  the  Gospel  law  which,  at  the  present  day,  has 
reduced  to  zero  the  propagation  of  true  Christian 
doctrine.  In  my  view  the  chief  meaning  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  is  the  establishment  of  direct 
relations  between  God  and  man.  Every  man  who 
arrogates  to  himself  the  role  of  intermediary  in 
these  relations  prevents  him  whom  he  would 
guide  from  entering  into  direct  communion  with 
God  and — what  is  still  worse — he  deprives  him- 
self of  the  possibility  of  living  a  Christian  life. 

"In  my  view  a  greater  sin  than  pride,  and 
one  which  puts  a  greater  distance  between  the 
sinner  and  God,  is  to  say  :  '  I  can  help  others  to 
live  well,  and  to  save  their  souls.'  " 


A 


A  SCIENTIST'S  THEOLOGY. 

N  article  of  intense  interest  appears  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  the  eminent  Britist  scien- 
tist. Twenty  years  ago  he  began  to  collect  the 
the  materials  upon  which  it  is  based,  being  in- 
cited thereto  by  the  numerous  and  conflicting 
claims  of  various  sects.  It  was  originally  writ- 
ten without  any  intention  that  it  should  be  seen 
bv  anv  other  eve  than  his  own,  and  it  is  entitled 
"  The  Unknown  God."  He  explains  its  scope 
in  the  following  sentence  : 

"It  is  an  attempt  to  seek  by  a  careful  induc- 
tion from  available  data,  some  certain  assurance 
resj>Bcting  tlie  influence  which  the  infinite  and 


eternal  energy  from  which  all  things  proceed  has 
extMcised  on  man  throughout  his  long  career  on 
earth." 

The  conclusion  to  which  tlie.se  twenty  years  of 
investigations  have  led  Sir  Henry  Thompson  is 
that  the  infinite  and  eternal  energy,  while  po.><se.s.s- 
ing  infinite  power  and  infinite  knowledge,  is 
beneficent  chiefly  because  it  has  left  mankind 
severely  alone,  without  guidance,  revelation,  or 
any  assistance. 

OMN'irOTENT    AM)    OMN'ISCIEXT    BENEFICENCE 

Surveying  the  long  liistory  of  evolution  from 
its  pre-human  dawn  down  to  the  present  moment. 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  asserts  that,  wliile  his  in- 
quiry has  emancipated  him  from  the  fetters  of  all 
the  creeiis,  it  has  established  in  him  an  unshaka- 
ble confidence  in  the  absolute  beneficence  of  the 
omnipotent  and  omniscient  power  which  pervades 
and  rules  the  universe.  He  divides  his  essay 
into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which,  divided  into 
six  chapters,  suffices  in  his  opinion  for  the  demon- 
stration of  what  he  calls  "two  important  state- 
ments "  : 

"First,  that  man  has,  through  a  long  and 
very  gradual  course  of  development  from  his 
pre-historic  origin,  acquired  all  his  stoi-es  of 
natural  knowledge — in  its  widest  sense — solely 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 

"  Secondly,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  ancient 
records,  existing  in  several  parts  of  the  world, 
made  at  different  periods  of  his  history,  and  re- 
garded as  supernatural  or  '  divinely  '  revealed, 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  entire  universe, 
especially  that  of  the  earth,  including  man  him- 
self and  liis  duties  to  an  alleged  creator,  and 
asserting  the  existence  of  a  future  endless  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  for  every  individual 
after  death,  has  never  been  substantiated,  and  is 
in  fact  unsupported  by  evidence." 

MAN    UNAIDED    BY    REVELATION. 

After  having  thus  demolished  to  his  own  com- 
plete satisfaction  the  theory  upon  which  every 
religion  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  world  has 
been  based,  he  then  proceeds  to  inquire  what 
does  his  survey  of  man's  history  and  experience, 
and  all  his  relations  to  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
teach  us  regarding  the  tendencies  and  disposition 
and  purpose  of  the  unknown  God  ?  He  admits 
that  the  first  and  most  natural  feeling  suggested 
by  a  survey  of  the  long  and  difficult  course  w-hich 
man  has  traversed  through  countless  ages  is  a 
feeling  of  pity,  which  in  some  leads  to  an  inabil- 
ity to  believe  in  the  beneficent  tendencies  of  the 
unknown  source  of  all  power,  and  to  infer  evi- 
dence of  neglect  or  of  indifference  in  regard  to 
man's  progress  and  welfare.     This,  however,  is 
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not  Sir  Henry  Tliojnpson's  conclusion.  He  be- 
lieves that  not  lung  could  have  been  more  fatal 
for  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  than  for  it 
to  have  I'eceived  at  any  time  any  revelation  from 
without.  Man  has  fought  his  own  way  through- 
out, and  has  passed  through  an  educational 
course  of  the  most  perfect  kind — has  taught,  not 
helped  ;  and  this  fact,  he  believes,  affords  a  com- 
plete and  decisive  pi'oof  of  the  beneficent  ten- 
dency exercised  by  the  source  of  all  things. 

ARGUMENT    FROM    THE    PRECIOUSNESS    OF    LIFE. 

To  those  who  believe  that  life  is  not  worth 
living,  and  that  the  pain  and  misery  of  the  world 
conflict  X'ith  this  theory  of  absolute  beneficence, 
he  replies  that  life  is  universally  regarded  as 
such  a  precious  possession  that  no  individual  in 
the  whole  sentient  creation  will  part  with  its 
share,  if  it  has  power  to  defend  itself.  He  pre- 
sents in  tabular  form  the  statements  reciting  the 
chief  sources  of  pleasui'e  or  happiness  possessed 
by  the  animal  creation.  By  the  long  process  of 
evolution  ethical  rules  have  been  evolved,  until 
at  last  the  religion  of  nature,  based  upon  the  de- 
termination not  to  believe  anything  which  is  not 
supported  by  indubitable  evidence,  must  eventu- 
ally become  the  faith  of  the  future.  It  is  one  in 
which  a  priestly  hierarchy  has  no  place,  nor  are 
there  any  specified  formularies  of  worship. 

So  far  from  regarding  death  as  opposed  to  the 
beneficence  of  the  source  of  all  things,  he  ven- 
tures to  state,  as  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
observation,  that  a  really  painful  death  from 
disease  is  never  witnessed.  He  admits  that  acute 
sufferings  often  precede  death,  but  thanks  to 
man's  scientific  researches,  especially  the  inhala- 
tion of  ansesthetics,  all  acute  sufferings  can  be 
completely  avoided.  The  sufferings  of  the  lower 
animals  are  very  far  less  than  those  of  man.  He 
believes  that  even  the  fierce  carnivora  inflict  lit- 
tle or  no  pain  in  the  act  of  killing  their  prey. 

THE    ALTERNATIVE. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as 
the  religions  of  the  world  are  concerned,  he  thus 
sums  up  : 

"The  old  faiths' founded  on  so-called  revela- 
tions have  long  been  tested,  and  are  found  want- 
ing, and  a  natural  religion  will  ultimately  replace 
them,  based  upon  the  conviction  that  no  super- 
natural revelation  has  ever  been  made  to  man. 
Hence  the  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  when 
the  religious  part  of  the  community  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  camps  or  classes, —  name- 
ly, first,  those  who  enjoy  complete  liberty  of 
thought  and  practice  the  manly  virtues  which 
are  associated  therewith  ;  and  secondly,  those 
who  become  devotees  of  the  old  Papal  Church,  a 


well -organized  hierarchy,  who  may  probably  con- 
tinue to  exercise  a  vast  influence  on  human  affairs 
and  interests  for  many  ages,  and  may  probably 
continue  to  do  so  for  two  or  three  more  to  come, 
but  must  eventually  entirely  disappear.'* 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE:   A  FORECAST. 

THE  Young  Man  for  April  gives,  in  the  form 
of  an  interview,  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr. 
Richard  Garnett,  until  recently  principal  librarian 
of  the  British  Museum.  He  has  spent  his  life  in 
that  great  library.  He  is  himself  a  voluminous 
author.  And  he  is  an  optimist  still,  in  his  old 
age.  He  admits  that  work  done  to- day  by  liter- 
ary men  does  not  compare  favorably  with  literary 
products  of  the  early  and  middle  Victorian  epoch. 
But  he  adds  cheerily  : 

"  Fluctuations  are  but  natural,  and  just  now 
we  are  in  the  trough  of  the  waves.  That  we 
shall  presently  be  at  a  high  point  again,  on  the 
top  of  the  wave,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  I 
regard  the  educational  system  of  to-day  as  the 
chief  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  present  liter- 
ary taste.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  wield  an 
equal  influence.  Free  education  has  produced  a 
class  of  readers  not  known  when  I  first  went  to 
the  British  Museum — a  class  whose  education  has 
not  gone  beyond  the  elementary  stage,  and  for 
whom  a  new  literature,  of  a  light  and  temporary 
kind,  has  been  provided.  ...  I  am  not  among 
those  who  sneer  at  the  'popular'  literature  of  to- 
day ;  on  the  whole,  it  is  clean  and  healthy,  and 
very  much  of  it  is  excellent  of  its  kind. 

"Among  living  writers,  George  Meredith  and 
Thomas  Hardy  stand  nearest  to  the  height  reached 
by  writers  of  the  middle  century,  Carlyle,  Rus- 
kin,  Tennyson,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  so  on. 
But  no  writer  to-day  can  be  placed  quite  so  high 
as  either  of  those.  But  I  believe  in  the  future  ; 
the  writers  of  to-day  are  paving  the  way  for  the 
approach  of  a  grander  and  more  brilliant  litera- 
ture than  has  hitherto  been  known.  The  spread 
of  culture  is  preparing  the  taste  of  people  for 
something  better,  and  the  demand  for  higher 
quality  will  produce  those  capable  of  satisfying 
the  demand.  The  great  fault,  I  think,  of  the 
literature  of  to-day  is  diffuseness  :  we  give  greater 
importance  to  the  matter  than  to  the  manner  of 
its  display  ;  and  before  the  golden  age  of  the 
new  literature  dawns,  the  lesson  will  have  to  be 
learned  that  good  matter  must  be  presented  in  a 
good  manner.  Human  feeling  will  be  increas- 
ingly the  main  note  of  the  literature  of  to-morrow. 
.  .  .  Already  we  have  seen  the  novel  as  an  agent 
in  social  amelioration  ;  but  the  novel  of  the 
future  will  develop  in  this  direction  and  find 
enormous  resources  not  yet  touched." 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AS  A  WOODCHOPPER. 

IN  tlio  May  Ladies'  llnmr.  Journnl  thero  is  a 
very  readabUi  skotch  of  Frosident  Roose- 
velt, consitlored  as  "  Tlio  Outdoor  Prosidont, "  by 
Mr.  Lindsay  Denison,  illustratinl  with  striking 
pbotograi)lis  of  tlie  President  cutting  trees  and 
riding  horseback  at  liis  picturesque  country 
lionie,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  Every  one  knows  what 
a  respect  President  Roosevelt  has  for  muscular 
exercise  and  fresh  air.  Mr.  Denison  says  when 
the  President  gets  to  Oyster  Bay  he  ilivides  bis 
leisure  time  between  reading,  writing,  walking, 
and  woodchopping. 

MR.  Roosevelt's  estate  ox  long  island. 

Mr.  Denison  describes  his  visit  to  the  Oyster 
Bay  estate  anil  finding  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  work 
chopping  wood  for  the  winter  supply. 

"  it  was  one  winter  day  not  long  after  he  liad 
been  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
that  I  happened  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  woods- 
man. He  had  an  appointment  with  a  number  of 
us  later  in  the  afternoon.  For  reasons  beyond 
the  control  of  any  one,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
be  seen  before  that  time.  He  was  not  at  home. 
Yes,  he  w'as  on  the  place  somewhere  ;  he  had 
gone  out  toward  the  barn.  The  stableman  did 
not  know  where  he  was,  but  had  noticed  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  taken  the  a.\e  with  him  ; 
very  likely  he  was  working  down  in  the  south 
lot. 

"  It  may  not  be  respectful  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  say  it  ;  but  on  this  occasion, 
at  any  rate,  he  was  tracked  over  the  snow  exactly 
as  he  has  tracked  his  own  prey  many  and  many 
a  time.  The  snow  was  still  falling,  and  the  only 
visible  tracks  were  those  which  led  off  obliquely 
across  the  pastures  to  the  woods.  Never  until 
then  did  I  realize  in  how  much  a  solitude  of  his 
own  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  his  home.  Steep 
and  long  as  is  the  lane  up  the  hill  from  the  high- 
way, the  distance  from  the  house  to  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  on  the  other  side  of  the  place,  is  much 
greater.  Nor  are  the  paths  neatly  graveled  walks 
which  have  the  look  of  being  combed  and  brushed 
every  morning  ;  so  far  are  they  from  this  that  in 
the  two  inches  of  snow  it  was  often  quite  impos- 
sible to  see  whether  the  footprints  were  following 
a  path. 

"  But  the  highways  of  Sagamore  Hill  are  al- 
ways practicable  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended.  The  woods  are  crossed  by  wagon 
roads.  They  are  by  no  means  paved  driveways, 
but  he  who  could  find  a  rock  in  them,  or  a  rain- 
washed  gully  which  would  cause  a  wagon  to  up- 
set, must  be  a  clumsy  driver  indeed. 

' '  Long  before  I  reached  the  spot  whence  the 


blows  of  the  axo  were  l)ooming  out  into  the 
snowy  air  I  knew  that  the  new  governor  was  un- 
questionably cutting  straight  and  true.  The 
<h>ep-chestetl,  full-toned  '  hep  !  '  that  accompanied 
each  lilow  of  the  axe  was  quite  enough  of  a  cer- 
tificate for  that. 

SWIXfiS    AX    AXK    LIKE    OXE    BORX    TO    IT. 

"He  was  working  on  a  large  hickory,  which 
was  crowded  in  between  two  even  larger  trees. 
The  chips  were  flying  past  me  before  he  knew 
that  there  was  anyijody  near.  His  coat  was  off, 
and  it  was  good  to  see  the  muscles  working  under 
the  damp  folds  of  his  gray  flannel  shirt.  I  was 
the  least  bit  afraid  that  if  I  called  to  him  he 
might  be  startled  into  dropping  the  axe,  with  a 
possibility  of  hurting  himself.  The  man  who 
chops  down  hickory  trees  for  his  daily  allowance 
of  fun  is  not  of  the  easily  startled  sort.  There 
need  have  been  no  such  fear.  He  merely  glanced 
backward  over  his  shoulder.  His  glasses  were 
so  misted  with  perspiration  that  he  did  not  rec- 
ognize me,  so  he  took  them  off  and  rubbed  them 
clear. 

"  '  What  is  the  matter  ?'  he  asked. 

""What  had  happened  was  the  devising  of  a 
particularly  disingenuous  political  plan  for  coerc- 
ing certain  interests  in  the  State.  The  governor's 
aitl  and  consent  were  quite  essential  to  the  plan 
which  was  to  be  pressed  upon  him  as  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  'party  harmony.'  It  had  been 
thought  wise  to  inform  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  the 
substance  of  the  plan  before  his  afternoon  talk 
with  the  newspaper  reporters  wlio  knew  of  it, 
some  of  whom  represented  newspapers  opposed 
to  him. 

"  It  was  a  long  story,  and  he  took  up  his  coat 
and  threw  it  over  his  shoulders  as  he  listened. 
When  it  was  told  he  turned  back  to  the  hick- 
ory and  gripped  the  axe.  The  blows  made  the 
stout  trunk  tremble  ;  they  drove  the  blade  in 
almost  to  the  bit.  I  caught  myself  entertaining 
a  sneaking  soi-t  of  pity  for  the  tree.  In  ten 
strokes  the  tree  was  toppling.  As  the  governor 
leaped  out  of  the  way  of  the  '  kick-back '  of  the 
severed  trunk,  and  stood  grimly  smiling  at  the 
roar  and  the  crash  of  the  mass  of  top  branches 
striking  the  ground  exactly  where  he  intended 
them  to  strike,  he  made  his  only  comment  on 
the  news  lie  had  heard. 

"  '  I  wish,'  he  said,  with  that  exaggerated  sol- 
emnity which  is  the  joy  of  all  with  whom  he 
talks  familiarly — '  I  wish  some  folks  we  know 
could  be  made  into  firewood  ! ' 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  schemers 
failed  utterly  in  their  effort  to  make  the  coming 
governor  promise  his  support  to  their  plan." 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZIXE. 

THE  May  J/crz/rcr's  gives  more  nttention  than  usual 
to  fiction.  Its  feature  in  tliis  field  is  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  new  novel  hy  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  "Ijadj- 
Ro.se's  Daughter,"  with  the  scene  laid  iu  Euglisli 
aristocratic  life  ;  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  short  stories. 
A  brief  "popular  scientific"  essay  on  "The  Act  of 
Vision,"  by  Prof.  Kayuioud  Dodge,  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, explains  why  it  is  that  looking  from  car 
windows  is  so  unusuallj'  fatiguing  to  the  traveler. 
"Incessant  activity  such  as  this  would  exhaust  the 
strongest  muscle.s.  It  is  ruinous  to  the  delicate 
muscles  of  the  eyes."  Professor  Dodge  thinks  that 
public  opinion  or  law  will  eventually  prohibit  street 
cars  with  seats  along  the  side,  causing  the  attention  to 
be  constantly  directed  toward  outside  objects  just 
o^jposite,  as  these  are  menaces  to  the  public  health. 
"Meanwhile,  if  we  value  our  eyes  and  our  general 
vitality,  we  will  keep  our  attention  iiiside  moving  cars, 
except  as  we  can  look  well  toward  tlie  front  or  the 
I'ear.  The  fatigue  of  travel  will  be  much  lessened  for 
those  who  will  observe  this  simple  rule.  It  will  do 
more  than  lessen  ej'e  weariness,  since  the  nervous 
centers  for  the  cooi'dination  of  the  eye  movements  are 
situated  iu  close  proximity  to  the  centers  for  the  most 
reflex  and  automatic  functions,  and  even  moderate 
fatigue  of  the  former  centers  is  known  to  have  more  or 
less  marked  influence  on  the  latter." 

Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  the  well-known  coaching  en- 
thusiast, tells,  under  the  title  "  The  Charm  of  the  Road," 
of  the  joys  of  coaching  in  France.  His  party  uses  three 
or  four  teams  daily,  the  details  of  the  changes  being  ai'- 
ranged  by  a  professional  whip,  and  the  horses  being  sent 
by  rail  in  advance.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  cover 
about  fifty  miles  a  day  witliout  fatigue  for  horses  or 
driver,  allowing  sufficient  time  for  stops  along  the  road 
to  visit  places  of  interest.  With  a  rest  every  live  or  six 
days,  he  has  "been  able  to  keep  on  the  road  for  months 
without  a  horse  becoming  ill,  and  without  any  undue 
fatigue,  and  this  without  any  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  roads. 

■WILL  THE  FOOD->'ISH  OF  THE  SEA  DISAPPEAR? 

An  article  in  the  May  Hiirper's,  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Mc- 
intosh, on  "Marine  Fish-Destroyers,"  is  extremelj^  in- 
teresting, whether  it  is  true  or  not  in  its  conclusion  that 
man  has  no  power  to  destroj'  the  fish  supply  of  the  sea. 
Dr.  Mcintosh's  argument  is  based  on  an  examination  of 
the  numerous  powerful  and  voracious  fish-eating  mon- 
sters and  fish-eating -fish  which  have  abounded  through 
eight  or  nine  geological  periods,  and  which  still  abound. 
Dr.  Mcintosh  describes  many  of  the  ancient  monsters, 
such  as  the  ichthyosaurs,  between  thirty  and  forty  feet 
in  length,  the  plesiosaurs,  the  great  flying  lizards,  and 
other  monsters  ranging  up  to  a  hundred  feet  in  length, 
which  lived  almost  exclusively  on  the  sea  fish.  The 
united  energies  of  these  prehistoric  fish-eaters  equalled, 
if  they  did  not  exceed,  he  thinks,  all  modern  agencies, 
natural  and  artificial,  yet  he  says  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  belief  that  they  caused  a  decrease  in  the  fish  supplJ^ 
At  the  present  time  he  thinks  that  we  greatly  overes- 
timate the  part  that  man  plays  as  a  fish-de.sti'oyer.  The 
rorqual,  well  known  to  herring  fishermen,  is  sixty  or 


seventy  feet  long,  and  eight  hundred  Arctic  smelts 
have  been  taken  from  the  stomach  of  one  specimen. 
The  humpbacked  whale  and  various  other  whalebone 
wliales  .scattered  over  the  oceans  will  destroy  in  a  year 
a  mass  of  fishes  which  would  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  captures  by  man  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Tlie  sum  total  of  all  the  losses  to  fish  life  by  the  living 
whales,  not  to  allude  to  the  hordes  of  predaceous  sharks 
and  dog-fishes  in  every  ocean,  nor  to  the  vast  destruction 
of  food-fishes  by  each  other,  must  far  exceed  the  efforts 
of  man.  If  to  tliis  is  added  the  constant  drain  caused 
by  the  innumerable  seals,  fishing-birds,  and  sea-otters, 
the  grand  total  must,  indeed,  exceed  beliet.  It  is  not 
long  since  a  Dundee  whaler  could  sail  for  sixty  miles 
past  ice-floes  covered  with  young  seals  in  countless 
numbers,  yet  were  the  sea-fishes  not  .seriouslj'  affected.. 
Seeing  that  statistics  at  present  are  either  unreliable  or 
adverse,  and  that  the  food-fishes  gain  no  real  protection, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  need  has  man  to  make  laws  and 
pass  by-laws,  clo.se  great  areas  and  shut  certain  fisher- 
men out  of  the  .sea  within  the  three-mile  limit  ?  Nature, 
as  revealed  in  her  life-histories  of  the  fishes,  pays  scant 
respect  to  such  regulations.  The  only  apparent  result 
that  can  follow  is  the  protection  afforded  to  lines  and 
nets  from  the  powerful  apparatus  used  in  other  methods 
of  fishing.  The  extinction  of  no  species  of  food-fish  has 
taken  place  in  modern  seas. 

Mr.  John  R.  Spears  give  a  most  vivid  narrative  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Enterprise,  the  United  States 
cruiser  commissioned  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  1798, 
schooner-rigged,  and  measuring  135  tons.  In  eight 
months  the  Enterprise  paid  for  itself  twenty  times 
over  in  her  ravages  among  the  Frenchmen.  Mr.  Adrian 
H.  Joline  contributes  the  "Meditations  of  an  Auto- 
graph Collector,"  and  Grace  B.  Peck  has  a  quaint  arti- 
cle on  "  Amateur  Art  in  Early  New  England." 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  May  Century  there  is  a  very  suggestive  and 
interesting  article  by  Prof.  William  H.  Pickering, 
of  Harvard  University,  in  answer  co  his  question  under 
the  title,  "Is  the  Moon  a  Dead  Planet?"  He  tells  us 
that  the  study  of  lunar  details  requires  preeminently  a 
perfect  atmosphere.  Professor  Pickering  has  recently 
been  in  the  i.sland  of  Jamaica,  studying  details  of  the 
moon  with  the  aid  of  a  five-inch  telescope,  and  under 
such  perfect  conditions  as  to  get  details  never  visible 
with  the  largest  telescopes  at  Cambridge.  Professor 
Pickering  has  noticed  that  many  of  the  small  craters 
on  the  moon's  surface  are  lined  with  a  white  substance 
which  becomes  very  brilliant  when  illuminated  by  the 
sun.  In  addition  there  are  other  regions  less  brilliant, 
but  exhibiting  a  curious  characteristic.  They  are  in- 
visible for  the  fir.^t  twenty-four  hours  after  sunrise, 
but  gradually  appear  as  the  sun  rises  higher  and 
higher,  becoming  fairly  conspicuous  at  the  end  of  a 
couple  of  terrestrial  days  ;  later  they  begin  to  fade,  and 
finally  disappear  shortly  before  the  lunar  sunset.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  moon's  day  is 
fifteen  terrestrial  days  in  length.  Professor  Pickering 
thinks  this  bright  expanse  may  be  snow  ;  and  while  it 
is  impossible  that  organic  forms  similar  to  those  of  our 
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<'!irth  slumld  exist,  still,  if  the  niooti  possesses  nii  at- 
ino^plieri'  containing  walor  vapor,  tiifre  is  no  reason 
why  urKiinic  growth  should  be  inipoHsihle,  ulthuuKh  it 
is  proltable  that  it  is  of  a  low  order.  As  to  the  second 
Iihcnonietion  of  tiie  spots  wliicii  change  in  density  with 
the  lin>e  of  the  lunar  day,  Professor  Pickering  gives 
reii-sons  why  they  nuiy  mean  tlie  presence  of  life  re- 
seuiblitig  vegetation. 

THE  EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE. 

•Mr.  Roger  S.Tracy  writes  on  "Longevity  in  our 
Time,"  and  inquires  into  the  efTect  that  modern  .science 
and  triumphs  in  medicine  have  had  in  prolonging  tiie 
life  of  man.  So  far  as  the  death-rate  is  concerned,  mod- 
ern sjiiiitation  has  i)roduced  wonders.  In  the  decade 
before  1860  New  York's  deatli-rate  was  35.2  per  tliousand 
persons  a  year.  Forty  years  later  the  rate  was  onlj' 
22.9.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  vast  improvements  in 
medicine  and  .surgery  liave  come  more  rational  views 
upon  ventilation,  light,  fowl,  drink,  and  personal  habits. 
People  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  cleaner  in  per- 
son, in  the  air  they  breathe,  and  in  their  entire  environ- 
ment. Mr.  Tracy  prints  some  tables  from  Englisli  and 
American  researches,  which  show  that  the  expectation 
of  life  for  males  at  birth  has  increased  nearly  four  years 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  But  still  other  tables  show 
that  from  the  age  of  thirty-five  upward  actually  the  re- 
verse is  true,  and  that  in  tlie  later  years  of  life  espe- 
cially the  expectation  is  lower  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this  result,  at  first 
thought  extraordinar}-,  should  have  been  expected.  In 
the  first  place,  the  tissues  of  small  children  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  improved  sanitation  and  medical  treat- 
ment of  modern  life.  Second,  the  chief  di.seases  of 
children  are  exactly  the  diseases  which  modern  sani- 
tary methods  have  done  the  most  to  prevent.  Finallj', 
it  can  be  seen  that  with  the  radical  decrea.se  of  the 
death-rate  one  must  measure  the  lives  of  many  weak 
people  who  would  have  died  fifty  years  ago.  The.se 
would  tend  to  bring  down  the  longevity  of  older  people. 
It  remains  true,  of  cour.se,  that  with  a  given  standard 
of  strength  and  personal  habits,  a  man  of  whatever  age 
should  live  longer  now  than  ever  before  in  the  world's 
history. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOUTHWEST. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  writes  of  "  The  Great  South- 
west," and  describes  the  typical  South  westerner,  who 
"has  already  begun  to  manifest  the  peculiarities  and 
distinctions  which  will  one  day  make  him  notable." 
Mr.  Baker  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  South- 
west is  peopled  with  the  very  best  Americans,  with 
almost  no  sul)-strHtum  of  the  low-caste  European  for- 
eigner to  lower  the  level  of  civilization.  "  With  such  a 
start,  and  such  a  commingling  of  Americans  from  all 
parts  of  America,  the  man  from  Boston  rubbing  elbows 
with  the  Atlanta  man,  and  Kansas  working  side  by 
-side  with  ^lississippi,  it  may  seem  that  the  region  may 
one  day  produce  the  standard  American  type." 


Russian  stands  idle.  "Consider  the  enonmous  produc- 
tion of  thirty  days  in  the  I'nited  .States  alone.  Look  at 
the  statistics  and  you  realiKe  at  once  that  in  thiH  Kingle 
point  Ru.ssia  lalK>rs  under  a  well-nigh  liopele.ss  disatl- 
vantage."  He  finds  the  railroads  totally  inadeciiuite  to 
do  the  l)usiness  of  the  country.  "  Russia  ha.'-  shown 
two  leading  qualities  of  a  ruling  race  in  her  ability  to 
expand  antl  govern  ;  but  when  the  territory  comes  into 
her  [jo.s.session,  no  uuitter  how  rich  it  i.s,  she  either  can- 
not develop  it  at  all,  or  at  best  only  partially  and  un- 
profitably.  Her  own  origiiuil  territory  is  still  undevel- 
oped and  unorganized,  and  wiiat  is  true  of  f^uropean 
Russia  is  also  true  of  her  great  Eastern  iH)s.se.ssions.  It 
is  useless,  economically  speaking,  to  acfjuire  territory  if 
nothing  can  l)e  done  to  improve  it  ;  if  it  cannot  be  made 
a  benefit  either  to  its  own  inhabitHuts  or  to  the  country 
which  has  taken  pos.session  of  it.  Every  acre  of  land 
that  Russia  now  adds  is  a  weakness." 

THE  C.VRXEGIE  INSTITUTION. 

In  "Pleasant  Incidents  of  an  Academic  Life,"  Dr. 
D.iniel  C.  Gilman,  the  ex-president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
I'niversit}-,  gives  .some  interesting  reminiscences  of  tlie 
j)oet  Sidney  Lanier,  and  of  others  with  whom  he  was  a.s- 
sociated  in  the  work  at  the  university  in  Baltimore,  atid 
pa.sses  to  the  more  recent  incidents  in  his  own  life.  He 
s.iys  he  gave  up  the  presidential  chair  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  not  because  he  was  tired  of  it,  nor  because  he 
was  conscious  of  bodily  infirmity,  "  but  out  of  deference 
to  the  widespread  usage  of  this  country  which  suggests 
that  at  a  certain  age  seniors  should  make  way  for 
juniors."  Dr.  Gilman  was  looking  forward  to  a  period 
of  comparative  leisure  wlien  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
broached  to  him  the  plan  to  use  ?10,0(X),000  for  an  insti- 
tution to  advance  knowledge.  Dr.  Gilman  makes  it 
clear  that  the  plan  is  not,  a.s  it  has  been  called,  a 
"university,"  or  a  place  for  the  systematic  education 
of  j'outh  in  advanced  or  professional  departments  of 
knowledge  ;  nor  is  it  a  memorial  to  George  Washington. 
Mr.  Carnegie  disclaimed  any  intention  of  associating 
his  name  with  that  of  one  who  stands  alone.  Its  chief 
function  is  the  encouragement  of  research.  This  nuvy 
be  done  bj"  stipends  to  individuals  or  institution.s,  by 
the  provision  of  costly  apparatu.s,  bj'  the  payment  of 
assistants,  or  by  the  publication  of  memoirs.  No 
branch  of  knowledge  is  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
trustees. 


M 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

R.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  in  the  course  of 
giving  "Some  Impressions  of  Ru.s.sia"  in  the 
May  Scribncr's,  records  his  conviction  of  the  primitive 
characteri.stics  of  the  great  Slavic  nation.  In  the  single 
instance  of  the  calendar,  he  shows  that  there  are  thirty 
days  on  which  the  Western  world  works   while  the 


M'CLURES  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  among  the  "Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month"  from  Miss  Stone's  accoimt  of  her 
capture  by  the  Bulgarian  brigands  in  the  May  3/c- 
a  It  re's. 

Rear-Admiral  Evans  writes  out  the  story  of  Prince 
Henry's  visit  to  this  country  under  the  title  "Prince 
Henry's  American  Impressions."  Captain  Evans  calls 
the  prince  the  first  of  .sailors,  and  grows  enthusiastic 
over  Prince  Henry's  workmanlike  waj  of  inspecting  a 
ship.  "He  went  through  her  as  a  good  hoUsekeepei 
goes  through  a  house, — from  double  bottom  to  bridge. 
And  he  saw  everything.  During  that  inspection  it  was 
evident  to  those  with  him  that  he  is  a  master  of  his 
profession.  I  regard  him  as  the  head  of  it.  He  ran  over 
the  machinery  and  the  steam  steering-room  ;  at  a  glance 
he  knew  how  the  whole  thing  worked.  The  .same  way 
with  the  ammunition  hoists;  his  eye  picked  out  the 
new  features  every  time." 
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Mr.  George  W.  Snmlley  gives  a  second  installment  of 
his  sketches  of  "Englisli  Statesmen  and  Kiilers," selects 
iiig  this  month  the  .Marcjnis  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Curzon, 
Lord  Cromer,  Sir  William  Verro'i  Harcourt,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  the  Rt.  Hon.  St.  John  Brodrick,  and  the 
Ht.  Hon.  George  Wyndham.  Mr.  Snialley  thinks  tliat 
Lord  Salisljury  is  tlioronylily  misunderstood  in  the 
United  States.  He  says  the  premier  is  not  a  Tory,  be 
cause  there  is  no  Tory  party  in  England.  "  Between 
the  Lord  Robert  Cecil  of  forty  years  ago  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  who  to-day  governs  the  British  Em- 
pire, there  is  a  far  greater  interval  tlian  the  interval  of 
time.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  our  enemy.  Tlian  Ijord 
Salisbury  we  have  few  better  friends  among  Englishmen 
of  great  place." 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

WE  have  noticed  in  another  department  Mr.  John 
Brisben  Walker's  sketch  of  Cecil  Rhodes  ap- 
pearing in  the  May  Cosinopolitan.  This  number  of  the 
magazine  prints  several  sketches  of  various  Ameri- 
can "Captains  of  Industry,"  each  sketch  by  a  different 
writer.  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Edison,  John  Wana- 
maker,  John  William  Mackaj-,  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  W.  R.  Heai'st,  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
and  Col.  Albert  A.  Pope  are  the  "captains"  repre- 
sented. Tlie  Cosmopolitan  proposes  to  print  each  month 
a  section  of  sketches  of  the  great  xVmerican  industrial 
leaders. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  "  Captains  of  In- 
dustry" sketches  in  the  Cosmopolitan  is  that  of  Mr. 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  the  proprietor  of  the  New 
York  Journal,  the  Chicago  Am.erican,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Evening  Journal,  writes  of  Mr.  Hearst  and 
of  his  motives  in  publishing  these  papers.  He  says  Mr. 
Hearst's  idea  is  to  exercise  public  influence  through 
the  simultaneous  etTorts  and  opinions  in  newspapers  all 
over  the  United  States.  He  now  owns  the  above-men- 
tioned three  great  newspapers,  and  Mr.  Brisbane  says  a 
fourth  daily  in  one  of  the  grent  cities  of  the  country 
will  undoubtedly  begin  during  the  current  year. 

"Mr.  Hear.st  is  thirty-eight  years  old,  considerably 
over  six  feet  tall,  and  a  man  well  equipped  for  success. 
He  is  very  strong  physically,  and  usually  remains  at  his 
newspaper  office  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  later. 
He  drinks  nothing  but  water  and  milk,  does  not  smoke, 
and  has  absolutely  no  interests  outside  of  his  newspa- 
pers, except  a  mild  interest  in  the  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  other  works  of  art." 

Mr.  Brisbane  gives  as  his  deliberate  belief  "that  the 
actual  intention  of  Mr.  Hearst  through  his  news- 
papers is  to  fight  persistently  the  cause  of  genuine  demo- 
crac}',  not  merely  the  democracy  of  a  political  party,  but 
the  realdemocracyon which  the  Governmentis  founded." 

In  an  e.ssay  on  "Criticism  in  Book-Reviewing,"  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  controverts  the  high  and  mighty  in- 
tention of  the  writers  who  take  the  vocation  of  the  book 
reviewer  and  critic  very  seriously,  and  who  think  they 
are  charged  with  grave  responsibilities  and  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  weights  and  the  measures,  and  of  detecting 
the  counterfeit  currency.  He  says  the  reputation  of  the 
great  writers  has  not  been  made  by  scholarly  critics, 
but  by  the  plain  people  of  their  own  time,  or  of  the  years 
immediately  following.  "  Almost  every  one  of  the  com- 
manding names  in  literature  belongs  to  a  man  who  en- 
joyed a  wide  popularity  while  he  was  alive." 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  May  Munsey's,  George  A.  Fitzgerald  describes 
the  operation  of  "  Crowning  the  King"  in  I^ngland, 
and  the  palaces,  the  streets,  and  the  historic  abbey  as- 
sociated with  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  A 
short  sketch  of  Mr.  James  R.  Keene  tells  how  the  great 
Wall  Street  operator,  born  in  PJngland,  came  to  Cali- 
fornia and  worked  as  a  miner  and  teamster,  and  also  as 
an  editor  and  operator  in  stocks,  until  he  was  able  to 
go  to  New  York  with  five  millions  in  cash.  Tlie  writer 
calls  Mr.  Keene  the  leading  horseman  in  the  world,  and 
says  tliat  no  man  in  this  country  has  done  so  much  to 
develop  running  horses.  Katherine  Hofifman  gives  an 
account  of  the  "Daughters  of  the  Cabinet,"  and  of  the 
social  life  which  surrounds  tlie  families  of  the  Presi- 
dent's official  advisers.  Mr.  Douglas  Story  gives  the 
facts  of  the  famous  Highland  tartan  manufacture  in 
"The  Clansmen  of  Scotland,"  and  there  are  a  number 
of  curious  colored  pictures  showing  the  picturesque 
Highland  garb.  Mr.  James  L.  Ford'  writes  in  his  witty 
way  "  Concerning  Clever  Women  ;  "  Harold  Parker 
contributes  a  brief  sketch  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  undej- 
the  title  "  A  Possible  Prime  Minister  ; "  and  John  Brent 
constructs  the  text  for  a  profusely  illustrated  article  on 
Washington,  "  The  Capital  City." 


AINSLEE'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  L'.  A.  COOLIDGE  contributes  to  the  May 
Ainslee's  an  illustrated  sketch  of  Mr.  Elihu 
Root,  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  gives  an  account  of 
Secretary  Root's  career,  and  of  his  important  plans  for 
army  reorganization.  He  says  Mr.  Root  is  a  born  ex- 
ecutive, with  an  incisive  wit,  but  lacking  in  the  quality 
of  humor.  Although  a  busy  man,  if  ever  there  was 
one,  Mr.  Root  is  punctilious,  courteous,  and  consider- 
ate. "Secretary  Root  is  an  ideal  cabinet  minister.  He 
would  be  less  successful  as  a  legislator.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  any  success  at  all  if  he  were  to 
appeal  to  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  office.  Some- 
body has  said  that  Root  has  no  proper  place  in  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  He  is  so  imperious,  so  un- 
swerving and  so  indifferent  to  popular  opinion.  That 
is  an  extravagant  statement,  but  it  has  a  kernel  of 
truth." 

Mr.  Hutchins  Hapgood  asks  the  question,  "Are  Ameri- 
cans Economical  ?"  suggested  by  the  common  opinion  in 
Europe  that  we  are  highly  extravagant.  He  acknowl- 
edges that  on  the  face  of  things  an  American  shows  a 
disregard  of  money  most  remarkable  as  compared  with 
a  Frenchman  or  a  German  of  the  same  position,  but  in 
reality  he  doubts  whether  we  are  in  a  vital  way  wasteful 
as  compared  with  other  people.  "  American  economy  is 
economy  that  consists  in  doing  things  on  a  large  scale,  in 
producing  much,  rather  than  in  saving  little.  That  a 
hundred  French  families  can  live  on  what  one  American 
family  throws  away  "is  an  exaggeration  ;  but  were  it  not, 
it  would  indicate  the  soundness  of  American  economy, 
not  the  lack  of  it.  Whence  comes  the  tremendous  energy 
of  the  nation  in  business,  in  production,  in  growth  gen- 
erally, in  practical  improvements,  and  invention  ?  It 
comes  from  a  high  standard  of  living." 

F.  S.  Arnett  gives  a  sketch  of  Amalia  Kiissner  Cou- 
dert,  the  famous  miniaturist,  with  examples  of  her  best- 
known  portraits,  and  there  are  a  number  of  short 
stories. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REI^/EIVED. 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  hiivo  quoted  in  auother  departintMit  from  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor's  sketch  of  Cecil  Rhodes  iu  the 
May  number  of  Evcrybodifg  Magazine. 

Tlie  oi)euiii)^  article  is  "Famous  American  Moun- 
tains," by  lU-nry  Gannett.  Doubtless  few  people  realize 
that  the  lii^hest  mountain  in  America,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  the  newly  named  Mount  McKiuley,  iu  Alaska, 
with  an  altitude  of  '20,4(>4  feet.  Thi.s  is  much  iu  excess 
of  any  mountain  in  Europe  or  Africa,  Mont  Blanc 
being  15,781  feet,  and  Kilimanjaro  18,300  feet.  But  Asia, 
with  .Mount  Everest  'i!),002  feet  high,  and  South  Amer- 
ica with  Aconcagua,  in  the  Andes,  '23,000  feet  high,  are 
above  us.  Mount  McKinley  is  au  enormous  mas.s,  north 
of  the  heatl  of  Cook  Inlet.  Great  glaciers  flow  down 
from  it  to  the  low  country.  No  attem[)t  has  ever  been 
made  to  climb  this  great  mountain  ;  indeed,  uo  one  has 
approached  it  nearer  than  forty  miles. 

A  brief  article  on  "The  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,"  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Bostwlck,  tells  of  the 
aims  of  the  founder  of  this  institution,  and  what  has 
been  done  so  far.  All  of  the  fellowships  are  for  one 
year,  during  which  time  each  holder  will  be  required  to 
engage  iu  original  investigations  and  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  directors,  who  will  publish  his  reports  if  they  are 
found  to  be  of  sufficient  importance.  Two  lines  of  re- 
search have  already  been  taken  up,  and  show  an  emi- 
nently practical  character.  An  e.xhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  the  New  York  City  milk  supply,  made  during 
the  past  summer  by  three  trained  workers,  is  completed, 
and  the  results  are  in  the  hands  of  the  board.  The  sec- 
ond Investigation,  still  going  on,  is  a  study  of  the  germ 
that  causes  outbreak  of  epidemic  dysentery.  During 
the  coming  winter  the  work  will  have  special  relation 
to  forms  of  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever,  and  next 
year  it  is  expected  that  its  scope  will  be  still  more  ex- 
tensive. 

H.  W.  Wiley  writes  on  "Man  as  a  Machine,"  and 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  study  of  birds,  by  H.  K.  Job, 
in  the  article  on  "  Ocean  Wanderers,"  describing  various 
water-fowl  with  really  marvelous  illustrations  from 
photographs  from  life. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

THE  May  WorhVs  Work  contains  some  editorial 
comment  on  Cecil  Rhodes,  from  which  we  have 
quoted  in  another  department. 

An  article  on  "The  World's  Financial  Center"  gives 
the  large  facts  that  show  the  shifting  of  control  from 
London  to  New  York.  The  writer  dates  the  decline  iu 
England's  financial  importance  from  the  year  IS'JO.  By 
1900  the  United  Kingdom  was  buying  from  the  world 
$l,tXX).000,000  more  than  it  sold.  "Let  it  be  true  that 
English  investments  in  foreign  countries  aggregate 
$10,000,000,000,  as  has  been  estimated.  It  is  not  possible 
that  the  total  dividends  upon  this  amount,  added  to  the 
revenues  from  her  carrying  trade  and  the  commissions 
of  her  banker.s  will  yield  $1,000,000,000.  The  conclu- 
sion is  irresistible  that  England  has  been  paying  out  of 
her  principal.  For  five  years  the  L'nited  States  has  sold 
an  annual  average  of  $500,000,000  more  than  they  have 
bought.  Experts  figure  that  iu  1898  there  were 
$2,000,000,000  of  foreign  money  invested  in  this  country. 
Dividends  upon  this  sum  will  not  yield  a  shadow  of 
$500,000,000  annually.  There  is  no  possible  question 
that  this  nation  has  been  liquidating  its  obligations 
abroad."    This  writer  calls  attention  to  the  remai'kable 


growth  in  the  p<5pular  advocacy  in  America  of  reci- 
procity agreements  and  tariff  modifications.  "The 
port  of  New  York  must  be  a  free  warehou.se  port  Iwfore 
it  can  be  a  perfect  money  market." 

Mr.  R.  H.  Blanchard  writes  under  the  title  "Beyond 
the  American  Invasion,"  of  the  streets  of  the  real 
Cairo,  where  typical  old-world  business  methods  are 
still  in  vogue,  where  the  Arabs  buy  and  sell  in  quaint 
shops,  and  the  prices  depend  on  the  mood  of  the  pur- 
chaser and  seller,  and  competition  is  almost  unknown. 

Mr.  William  J.  Boies,  describing  "  The  New  Banking 
Methods,"  tells  of  the  evolution  of  the  bank  as  a  .sort  of 
financial  dei)artment  store.  He  shows  how  banks  have 
come  to  use  an  analogy  to  the  commercial  traveler,  and 
how  the  old  dignified  methods  are  going  out  of  date. 
He  gives  some  striking  in.stances.  One  great  bank 
advi.sed  correspondents  that  anytliing  desired  in  New 
York  could  be  obtained  by  telegraph  without  expense  to 
the  purchaser  beyond  the  actual  outlay.  One  corre- 
spondent bank  reported  a  scarcity  of  female  labor,  and 
asked  to  have  nine  servant  girls  secured  and  shii)ped 
West  at  once.  They  went  the  next  day.  Another 
asked  to  have  flowers  sent  to  a  friend  aboard  a  depart> 
ing  steamer,  and  that  order  was  filled.  Another  bank 
requested  that  the  New  York  institution  attend  to  the 
comfort  of  a  friend  who  was  to  undergo  a  serious  opera- 
tion at  a  hospital,  and  it  was  done.  Others  sent  dry 
goods  to  be  exchanged,  wanted  the  bank  to  buy  wed- 
ding gifts,  and  to  see  to  the  transportation  of  friends 
from  one  railroad  station  to  another. 

Other  articles  in  this  number  of  the  World's  Work 
are  by  Mr.  Charles  Graves,  "Are  the  Churches  Declin- 
ing ?"  an  examination  of  statistics  which  shows  a  slack- 
ened rate  of  gain,  and  iu  some  churches  a  positive  loss  ; 
a  description  by  Will  Irwin  of  "  Richly  Endowed  Stan- 
ford L"'^niversity,"  and  a  sketch  of  President  Jordan  by 
F.  B.  Millard;  by  Maud  Nathan,  "The  Social  Secre- 
tary," an  account  of  the  newly  devised  official  through 
whom  manufacturers  get  into  personal  touch  with  their 
employees;  Dr.  C.  A.  Smith  discusses  the  question, 
"Does  Industrialism  Kill  Literature?"  Arthur  Inkers- 
ley  writes  of  "  A  Dry  Salt  Sea  in  the  Desert,"  a  vast  ex- 
pause  in  the  Colorado  desert  covered  with  crystal  cones 
over  which  the  mirage  shows  flowering  fields  and  cities; 
there  is  a  sketch  of  William  C.  Whitney  ;  a  discussion 
of  "Our  Future  Relations  with  Germany;"  "Three 
Years  in  Hawaii,"  by  Edwin  Maxey  ;  and  an  essay  ou 
"The  Novel  With  a  Purpose,"  by  Frank  Norris. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA. 

IN  the  May  Coxnitry  Life,  Mr.  C.  P.  Ambler,  in 
writing  on  "Our  Mountain  Forests,"  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  beautiful  mountain  region  in  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Vir- 
ginia which  has  been  talked  of  for  a  national  park, 
under  the  name  the  Appalachian  National  Park.  Mr. 
Ambler  advocates  very  heartily  the  purchase  of  some 
two  million  acres  in  this  wonderful  region.  He  says  it 
is  vastly  more  accessible  than  any  of  the  other  well- 
known  national  parks,  being  only  twenty-four  hours 
from  New  York,  that  it  can  be  visited  all  the  year 
around,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  regions  where  the 
lumberman  has  still  left  an  opportunity  to  preserve  the 
natural  beautj'  of  the  mountain  forest  regions  and  pro- 
tect the  ultimate  sources  of  the  important  water- 
courses. Senator  Pritchard  has  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000,  to 
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acquire  this  laiul.     Mr.   Ambler  saj-s  that  it  can  be 
purchased  for  from  two  to  five  dolhirs  an  acre.    If  the 
matter  is  jjushed  through,  the  credit  will   belong  very 
largely  to    Mr.  Ambler   himself,    though    he   gives   no 
evidence  of  this  in  his  article,   because  his  persistent 
atlvocacy  of  the  scheme  and  ingenious  appeals  thi-ough 
a   literary   bureau   to   the    interests   important   in   tlie 
matter  have  been  the  chief  cau.ses  why  the  project  has 
succeeded    in    getting    before    Congress.     Mr.  Ambler 
says:  "Nowhere  on  this  continent  can  there  be  found 
to-day  as  large  areas  of  virgin  forests  as  there  are  in  the 
southern  Appalachiau.s,    and   nowhere  are  the  forests 
composed  of  so  large  a  variety  of  hardwood  trees.     This 
is  the  point  where  the  flora  of  the  North  and   South 
practically    meet, — where  all   varieties  found    in    the 
North,  as  well  as  the  South,  grow  in  profusion,  accord- 
ing to  the  altitude  and  the  natural  environment.    Here 
the  hemlock  reaches  its  greatest  growth,  the  pine,  tlie 
oak,  the  ash,  poplar,  tulip,  cherry,  walnut,  chestnut 
and  many  other  kinds  of  trees  grow  to  a  size  which  can 
be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  country.    True,  the  diffi- 
culty of  marketing  timber  from  these  steep  inountain 
slopes  is  enormou.s,  but  the  price  of  lumber  is  .soaring. 
Indeed,  the  inroads  of  unscientific  lumbermen  in  this 
region  liave  already  become  alarming." 

A  good  practical  article  on  "The  Making  of  a  Coun- 
try Home"  deals  with  the  grading  of  the  land,  walks 
and  drives.  Mai-y  Rogers  Miller  writes  on  "Glimpses 
of  Brook  Life,"  and  Edgar  M.  Bacon  on  "The  Inspira- 
tion of  a  Great  Farm,"  telling  how  the  development 
of  a  healthy  and  profitable  dairy  herd  can  be  brought 
about  by  rigid  selection,  and  how  business  methods  can 
be  applied  to  agriculture,  as  exemplified  on  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Law's  model  farm,  Briai-cliff  Manor.  Twelve  years 
ago  this  tract  of  more  than  five  thousand  acres  in  West- 
chester County  was  split  np  into  a  number  of  small 
farms  that  were  practically  non-productive.  To-day 
tiiose  worn-out  places  have  united  into  one  highly  pro- 
ductive property. 

Viola  McColm  gives  the  life  history  of  the  quaint 
little  screech  owl,  with  some  remarkable  photograph.s, 
in  her  article,  "An  Acquaintance  with  a  Screech 
Owl."  There  is  an  article  on  "  The  Nursery  and  the 
Nurseryman,"  and  many  features  of  real  interest  to  the 
lover  of  nature  and  of  rural  life. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  May  LippincotVs  the  complete  novel  is  "A 
Mock  Caliph  and  His  Wife,"  by  ICdith  Robinson. 
There  is  a  pleasant  travel  sketch  by  Elizabeth  R.  Pen- 
nell,  "  Over  tlie  Alps  in  a  Diligence."  After  the  writer's 
experience  in  traveling  via  diligence,  her  confidence 
in  the  bicycle  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Alfriend  contributes  some  "  Recollec- 
tions of  Stonewall  Jackson."  Mr.  Alfriend  was  a  captain 
in  the  Virginia  infantrj%  and  was  personally  acqtiainted 
with  General  Jackson  during  the  war  period.  He  says 
Jackson  always  rode  with  a  very  short  .stirrup,  and, 
when  riding  rapidly,  kept  his  horse  in  a  lope  and  stooped 
a  little.  He  was  not  a  graceful  rider,  but  in  battle  he 
sat  perfectly  erect  and  seemed  to  grow  taller.  When- 
ever he  appeared  to  his  ti-oops  they  always  cheered  him, 
— cheered  him  wildly  as  long  as  they  could  see  him. 
They  would  do  this  whether  on  the  march  or  under  fire, 
rn  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Often  after  a  day's  hard 
arid  weary  march,  when  the  men  were  cooking  their 
supper.s,  if  he  appeared  they  would  abandon  everything 
and  cheer  him.    In  "Food  for  Fishes,"  Mr.  Frank  H. 


Sweet  explains  that  the  ba.sis  of  all  the  larger  life  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  growth  and  increase  of 
fresh  water  fishes,  is  the  microscopic  creature  pre.sent 
in  nearly  all  water,  the  entomostraca.  The  young  of 
all  fresh-water  tish  eat  these  tiny  creatures,  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  which  themselves  feed  on  dead  vegetable 
and  animal  matter. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  May  New  England  Magazine,  Mr.  Herbert 
Small  has  an  article  on  "Steel  Shipbuilding  in 
jMassachusetts,"  which  descril)es  the  work  at  the  Fore 
River  shipyards  at  Qiiincy,  Mass.  Mr.  Small  heralds 
this  revival  of  Massachusetts  shipbuilding  as  the  most 
important  feature  in  tlie  growth  of  that  common- 
wealth, which  launched  its  first  home-built  ship  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  Mr.  R.  W.  Wilson  writes  on 
"  The  National  Pike  and  Its  Memories,"  and  shows  how 
for  moi'e  than  fifty  years  before  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road that  highway  was  the  artery  along  which  the 
country's  life  blood  of  commerce  and  travel  ran  from 
east  to  west.  The  State  of  Virginia  built  the  road,  so 
far  as  it  was  built,  from  Cumberland  to  St.  Louis,  the 
stretch  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland  being  laid  out 
l)y  Maryland  banks,  which  were  rechartered  in  1816  on 
condition  that  they  .should  build  it.  There  are  two 
articles  on  Cape  Cod,  and  other  features  of  special  in- 
terest to  New  Englanders. 


OUTING. 

IN  the  May  Outing  Mr.  James  H.  Kidder  discusses 
the  much-mooted  question  of  "The  Relative  Stop- 
ping Power  of  Large  and  Small  Bore  Rifles."  Sports- 
men seem  to  be  divided  into  two  practically  equal  camps 
as  concerns  the  question  as  to  whether  big  game  can  be 
mo.st  readily  brought  to  book  with  the  old  smashing 
large-bore  rifle  or  the  more  recently  invented  small  bore, 
with  its  needle-like  bullet  and  immense  range.  The 
opponents  of  the  small  bore  say  that  the  bullet  goes 
through  the  animal  with  such  velocity  and  neatness 
that  it  does  not  give  enough  shock  to  bring  the  quari-y 
down.  Mr.  Kidder  gives  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  lie  has  tried  both  types  on  large  bears, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  large-bore  rifles 
certainly  give  the  greater  shock  ;  but  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  use  the  30.40,  because  he  was  able  to  do  better 
shooting,  and  placed  bullets  more  accurately.  At  the 
same  time,  he  admits  that  this  rifle  requires  proportion- 
ately more  bullets  to  accomplish  the  same  results  as  the 
45.70,  or  large  calibers. 

In  "The  Story  of  the  Trapper,"  Miss  A.  C.  Laut  tells 
of  the  vast  profits  made  by  the  young  French  nobles 
who  embarked  in  the  fur  trade  when  their  countrymen 
were  just  beginning  to  advance  up  the  Missouri  from 
Louisiana,  and  across  from  Michilimackinac  to  the 
Mississippi.  She  says  that  two  partners  were  known  to 
bring  out  $200,000  worth  of  furs  from  the  great  game 
preserve  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  headwaters 
of  the  Missouri,  after  eighteen  months'  ab.sence  from 
St.  Louis  or  Montreal.  There  is  an  article  on  "  Cross- 
country Running,"  by  E.  H.  Baynes  ;  and  on  "  The  Con- 
quest of  Assiniboine,"  the  magnificent  peak  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  byL.  J.  Burpee.  Dr.  James  A.  Henshall, 
the  famous  fi.sherman  and  authority  on  the  black  bass, 
tells  about  "Inventing  the  Split  Bamboo  Rod,"  and 
B;  B.  Crownin.shield,  the  yacht  designer,  writes  on  the 
"  Trend  of  the  Modern  Racing  Yacht." 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  M>\y  Atliintif  Mnnthly  there  is  nu  aniiisiiiy 
sitinii\cii\\t  jcu  (l\s}> lit  by  Mr.  Hollo  Ogdeii,  "The 
Disarinaiiu'iit  Trust,"  which  we  have  quoted  from  iu 
another  (lepartn\etit. 

William  M.  Salter  ojjens  the  May  number  with  au 
essay,  "Second  Thoughts  on  the  'I'reatiuent  of  An- 
archy," in  which  he  calls  for  a  more  sulnle  treatment  of 
tlie  anarchists  ami  their  crimes  a^jainst  society  than  the 
mere  framinj?  of  loose  immigration  laws  and  laws  for 
yellow  journals  and  campaign  acrimonies.  He  thinks 
the  roots  of  the  evil  are  so  much  deeper  that  stress  on 
the.se  things  comes  near  to  being  foolish.  He  attempt.s 
to  show  that  the  typical  anarcliist  is  not  in  ordinary 
situations  inhunmn.  unsympathetic,  or  callous.  He 
agrees  that  we  must  meet  crime  witli  punishment,  but 
holds  that  anarchism  is  an  intellectual  piienomeuon 
needing  intellectual  handling.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  anarchy  is  practiced  l>y  other  than  anarch- 
ists,—for  instance,  in  lynching  and  mob  riots.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  bad  example  set  by  powerful  and  .so- 
called  conservative  people  iu  making  the  law  a  tool  of 
their  private  interests.  "To  whatever  extent  special 
private  interests  direct  the  legislation  of  the  country  or 
the  admini.stration  of  the  law.s,  to  that  e.\tent  the  an- 
archist contention  about  the  state  tends  to  be  justified." 

A  DEFENSE  OF  OUTDOOn  SPOUT. 

Mr.  John  Corbin  writes  of  the  athletic  life  of  to-day 
under  the  title,  "  The  Modern  Chivalry."  He  thinks  that 
the  question  of  whether  the  United  States  can  maintain 
its  brilliant  position  in  the  world  is  largely  one  of  solid- 
ity and  endurance.  "  We  have  made  a  brilliant  foray  : 
can  we  maintain  our  position  ?  The  question  is  largely 
one  of  .solidity  and  endurance,  and  it  is  just  here  that 
the  American  physique  and  temperametit.  keen  and  ac- 
tive as  it  is,  is  likely  to  prove  lacking.  The  c  untry  that 
is  tlie  home  of  the  rest  cure  has  the  greatest  need  of  rest ; 
and  of  all  forms  of  recuperation  sport  is  the  most  power- 
ful. Interesting  testimony  on  this  point  maybe  gath- 
ered from  Americans  who  are  living  and  doing  business 
in  London.  It  is  to  this  effect :  the  American  is  keener 
and  more  rapid  ;  the  Englishman  lives  his  life  slowly 
and  more  fully.  As  a  business  man.  the  American  is 
said  to  be  better  np  to  forty-five  or  fifty  ;  after  that  he 
is  .seldom  as  capable  as  the  easy-going  Englishman,  who 
keeps  his  faculties  steady  and  alert  to  a  green  old  age. 
It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  no  small  part  of  the  plenti- 
ful earnings  of  the  American  pioneer  in  English  trade 
has  gone  into  country  houses  and  shooting  boxes,  and 
even  the  younger  men  are  finding  the  'week  end  out- 
ing' of  commercial  value.  In  the  long  run,  American 
industrj'  can  probably  profit  by  more  holidays  and  less 
worry." 

Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  in  an  essay  on  "The  Study 
of  the  Infinitely  Small."  tells  of  the  achievements  of 
modern  physical  chemistry,  and  says  that  the  hope  of 
the  world  lies  in  the  labors  of  tlie  physicist  along  the 
path  and  into  the  field  of  the  infinitely  little.  "In  1860, 
the  physicists  wei"e  trying  to  comprehend  and  measure 
large  things.  In  1873,  Maxwell  enunciated  his  cele- 
brated hypothesis  that  light  and  heat  were  electro- 
magnetic in  their  nature.  This  theory  is  the  leading 
one  in  the  physical  world  :  it  connects  into  closer 
relationship  phenomena  wiiich  had  never  before  been 
joined.  It  is  a  kernel  of  absolute  truth. — perhaps  the 
only  such  kernel  in  the  material  world." 


THE  NORTH  A.MERICAN  REVIEW. 

"  T  AOES  the  Race  of  Man  Love  a  Ijonl  ?"  is  the  sug- 
X_y  gestive  title  of  an  article  contributed  by  .Mark 
Twain  to  the  North  Amcrlrtin  Ileviciv  for  April.  The 
humorist's  conclusion  is  positive  and  unequivocal  : 
"  We  do  love  a  lord— ami  by  that  t^-rm  I  mean  any  per- 
.son  whose  situation  is  higher  than  our  own.  The  lord 
of  a  group,  for  instance;  a  group  of  peers,  a  group  of 
millionaires,  a  group  of  hoodlums,  a  group  of  .sailors,  a 
group  of  newsboys,  a  group  of  saloon  politicians,  a 
group  of  college  girls.  No  royal  person  has  ever  lieen 
the  object  of  a  more  delirious  loyaltj-and  slavish  adora- 
tion than  is  paid  by  the  vast  Tammany  herd  to  its 
squalid  idol  of  Wantage.  There  is  not  a  bifurcated  ani- 
mal in  that  menagerie  that  wouhl  not  be  proud  to  ap- 
pear in  a  newspaper  picture  in  his  company.  At  the 
.same  time,  there  are  .some  in  that  organization  who 
would  .scoff  at  the  people  who  have  been  daily  pictured 
in  comi)any  with  Prince  Henry,  and  would  .say  vigor- 
ously that  tlu'i/  would  not  consent  to  be  photographed 
with  him — a  statement  which  would  not  l)e  true  in  any 
instance.'' 

FITUKK  OF  THE  SM.\LL  COLLEGE. 

President  William  R.  Harper's  paper  on  "The  Trend 
of  University  and  College  Education  in  the  United 
States  "  closes  with  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
American  small  college  and  its  functions.  The  denom- 
inational college,  says  President  Harper,  will  sooner  or 
later  associate  itself  with  other  similar  colleges,  partly 
for  protection  and  partly  to  secure  greater  strength. 
As  a  result  of  such  confederations  among  the  colleges, 
there  will  be  a  better  distribution  of  work— all  the  col- 
leges will  not  try  to  do  every  kind  of  work.  Each  of 
the  federated  colleges  will  be  able  to  strengthen  its 
faculties ;  a  strong  specialist  in  a  particular  subject 
may  serve  two  or  three  institutions,  instead  of  only  one. 
Furthermore,  President  Harper  predicts  the  close  as.so- 
ciation  of  these  smaller  colleges,  not  only  w-ith  one 
another,  but  also,  in  every  ca.se,  with  a  university. 
There  will  then  be  an  intermingling  of  university  and 
college  instructors  and  lecturers  ;  the  younger  college 
in.structors  will  have  opportunities  of  special  investi- 
gation at  the  university  ;  books  and  apparatus  may  be 
loaned,  to  the  college  by  the  imiversity  ;  scholarships 
and  fellowships  in  the  university  may  be  opened  to 
students  in  the  college.  The  colleges  of  a  certain  de- 
nomination may  be  associated  with  a  university  known 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  them  and  their  work,  even 
though  college  and  university  may  be  situated  far 
apart,  or,  the  colleges  of  a  section,  regardless  of  denom- 
inational connection,  may  be  a.s.sociated  with  the  uni- 
versity of  that  district.  Again,  the  colleges  of  a  State 
may  be  associated  with  the  State  university.  As  im- 
portant .st«ps  to  be  taken  in  working  out  an  American 
system  of  higher  education.  President  Harper  indicates 
"coSrdi nation,  specialization,  and  association." 

OUR  NATIOX.\L  DEALINGS  WITH  THE  INDIAN. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Red  Man's 
Present  Needs,"  offers  .several  suggestions  to  those  who 
have  the  shaping  of  the  Government's  Indian  policy — 
for  example,  that  the  families  on  each  reservation  should 
be  grouped  in  little  settlements  of  four  or  five  families 
each,  along  the  water-courses,  rather  than  .scattered  over 
the  uplands  ;  that  competent  men  should  be  employed  to 
teach  the  Indians  farming  ;  that  matrons  be  placed  over 
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the  women  ;  that  native  arts  and  imlnstries  be  encour- 
aged ;  that  boarding  and  industrial  schools  in  each 
"farm  district"  displace  all  sectarian  and  non-reserva- 
tion schools,  and  that  no  more  Indian  pupils  be  sent 
East ;  and  that  the  Indian,  after  having  received  his  al- 
lotment, be  permited  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleases,  and  to 
visit  other  reservations. 

POLICE  HKFORM. 

A  change  in  police  administration,  having  reference 
t<i  an  abatement  of  the  evils  now  endured  in  New  York 
and  in  every  otlier  large  American  city,  is  proposed  in 
an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Purrington,  who 
suggests  that  tlie  police  force  should  be  restricted  to  its 
true  function,  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  pul> 
lie  decency,  the  execution  of  process,  and  the  surveil- 
lance of  places  suspected  of  being  evil  resorts,  so  as 
promptly  to  suppress  offenses  against  public  order. 
Members  of  the  uniformed  force  should  not  be  required 
to  become  petty  spies.  Policemen  found  in  liquor  sa- 
loons or  places  of  evil  resort,  except  when  making  ar- 
rests or  executing  proce.ss,  should  be  sharply  called  to 
account  by  their  superiors. 

OTHEK  ARTICLES. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple  contributes  a  char- 
acter sketch  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill ;  Prince 
Kropotkin  writes  on  "Russian  Schools  and  the  Holy 
Synod  ; "  Dr.  W.  Weudlandt  presents  "  A  German  View 
of  the  American  Peril;"  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Cutting 
discusses  "The  Northern  Securities  Company  and  the 
Anti-Trust  Law."  There  is  also  a  posthumous  paper 
by  the  late  Jean  de  Bloch  on  "South  Africa  and  Eu- 
rope." Dr.  Moriz  Dub  analyzes  the  public  debt  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Mr.  Henry  James  reviews  the 
career  of  George  Sand.  We  have  quoted  in  another  de- 
partment from  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce's  "Reflections 
on  the  State  of  Cuba." 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  April  Forum  is  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  on  "The  Example  of 
the  Malay  States"  under  British  rule.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  apply  to  American  problems  in  the  Philippines  the 
lessons  that  Great  Britain  has  learned  in  the  course  of 
her  experience  with  similar  poi)ulations  in  the  Orient. 
British  policy  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  according  to 
Mr.  Brooks,  has  exemplified  these  two  principles — one, 
that  an  Eastern  dependency  requires  Eastern  treatment 
to  a  very  great  extent ;  the  other,  that  a  dependency 
should  be  administered  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
live  in  it,  rather  than  of  those  who  own  it.  Mr.  Brooks 
warns  us  against  the  temptation  to  "  spread  the  Ameri- 
can idea."  "  Jeffersopian  doctrines,"  not  less  than  pure 
Gladstonianism,  are  out  of  place  and  even  harmful  in 
the  tropics.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  prejudice 
in  favor  of  this  or  that  political  theory,  and  to  look  facts 
squarely  in  the  face. 

LEGALIZED  RAILROAD  POOLING. 

In  an  article  on  the  amendment  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
mei'ce  Act,  Mr.  William  A.  Robertson  advocates  the 
plan  which  contemplates  a  full  legal  recognition  of 
pooling  or  other  form  of  traffic  agreement  as  a  neces- 
sary basis  for  steadiness  of  rates  and  the  abolition  of 
secret  rate-cutting.  On  the  failure  of  roads  to  agree  as 
to  their  traffic  arrangements,  Mr.  Robertson  would  em- 
power the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  act  as  an 


arbitrator,  upon  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  dis- 
pute for  its  decision.  Judicial  powers,  however,  would 
l)e  confined  to  purely  judicial  tribunals. 

PROMOTION  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Major  John  H.  Parker,  I'^.S.  A.,  .severely  criticizes  the 
theschemeof  seniority  promotion  in  the  army  as  a  work- 
ing system.  He  offers  the  following  suggestions  for 
improvement : 

"Establish  by  law  a 'supernumerary  list'  of  line 
officers,  in  each  arm  of  the  service,  from  captain  to 
colonel,  equal  in  each  grade  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
number  now  authorized  by  law  in  that  grade. 
Prescribe  by  law  that  all  promotions  to  this  super- 
numerary list  shall  be  for  distinguished  or  meritorious 
service,  to  be  determined  in  a  prescribed  manner,  and 
place  all  officers  in  the  service  on  an  equal  footing  for 
such  promotion.  Prescribe  that  annually  a  board  of 
three  judge  advocates  shall  select  a  list  of  candidates  in 
each  arm  of  the  service  for  each  grade  on  the  super- 
numerary list  in  order  of  merit,  as  determined  by 
consideration  of  official  records  of  service.  Prescribe 
that  any  officer  in  the  .service  may  make  application  for 
such  consideration,  or  that  any  commanding  officer 
may  recommend  any  subordinate  for  such  considera- 
tion, each  application  or  recommendation  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  official  record  of  the  service  on  which 
it  is  based.  Prescribe  that  the  candidates  so  selected 
.shall  be  eligible  for  one  year,  and  shall  be  considered  by 
the  next  annual  board  if  they  fail  of  promotion  during 
the  year,  but  that  all  promotions  during  the  year  shall 
be  from  the  list  of  candidates  in  the  order  determined 
by  the  annual  board.  Finally,  let  each  officer  so  pro- 
moted be  carried  on  in  his  proper  place  on  the  lineal 
register,  without  number,  until  he  .shall  be  promoted 
lineally  to  his  supernumerary  grade,  at  w^hich  time  let 
him  revert  to  his  place  in  the  lineal  list,  creating  a 
vacancy  in  the  supernumerary  list  to  be  filled  as 
before." 

THE  LEASING  OF  GOVERNMENT  LANDS  FOR  GRAZING. 

Mr.  John  P.  Irish  raises  the  question,  "Shall  the 
United  States  Lease  its  Grazing  Lands?"  He  .shows 
that  the  free  use,  in  common,  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
arid  regions  for  grazing  purposes  has  greatly  depreci- 
ated the  value  of  such  lands,  in  many  instances  de- 
stroying the  grass  completely  and  cutting  down  river 
channels.  Twenty  j^ears  ago  the  same  conditions  con- 
fronted the  colonial  governments  of  Australia.  A 
leasing  sj'stem  was  devised  which  protected  the  rights 
of  farmers  and  of  all  classe.s  of  stock-growers.  Each 
man  got  a  leasehold  from  the  government,  confined  his 
stock  to  it,  changed  its  grazing  ground,  and  carefully 
nurtured  the  forage  as  fast  as  it  was  reseeded.  The 
Australian  ranges  are  now  as  good  as  in  their  virgin 
state.  Mr.  Irish  advocates  a  similar  system  for  our 
public  lands  in  the  West,  the  revenue  to  be  applied  to 
irrigation  works. 

BOER  METHODS  OF  DEFENCE. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Rose,  writing  on  "The  Boer  in  Bat- 
tle," describes  the  low  stone  walls,  or  schanzcs,  so  much 
employed  by  the  Boers  as  breastworks.  The.se  are  built 
of  loose  stones  piled  up  some  three  feet  high.  Almost 
perfect  protection  from  rifle  fire  is  effected  by  them, 
and  through  the  interstices  between  the  stones  the 
Boers  watch  for  the  approaching  enemy.  "On  the 
smallest  mark  being  presented,  they  either  use  the  in- 
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terstices  as  loop-holes,  or  else  they  pop  up,  aim,  fire,  and 
are  down  again  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of 
time." 

KDUCATIONAL  I'HOBLKMS. 

Prof.  George  T.  Ladd.  of  Yale,  continneshis  criticisms 
of  university  and  collef^e  methods,  beyun  in  the  March 
number,  with  a  discussion  of  "The  Disintegration  and 
Reconstruction  of  the  Curriculum."  Professor  Ladd  is 
distinctly  opposed  to  the  elective  system  in  colleges, 
holding  that  the  principle  itself  is  at  fault — that,  in 
fact,  it  was  the  introduction  of  the  system  that  "dis- 
integrated "  the  college  curriculum,  and  that  a  modern 
curriculum  and  an  elective  curriculum  are  totally  dif- 
ferent, if  not  positively  antagonistic  to  each  other. 

Prof.  I'aid  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  writing  on  "Our 
Chaotic  Education,"  considers  the  effect  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  elective  principle  in  secondary  education. 
Profe.ssor  Hanus  admits  that  the  result  has  Ijeen  far 
from  satisfactory  ;  but,  uidike  Professor  Ladd,  he  con- 
tends that  the  fault  has  been  in  tiie  administration  of 
the  system,  not  in  the  system  itself. 

Mrs.  Martha  Krng  Genthe,  Ph.D.  (Heidelberg),  pre- 
sents interesting  facts  regarding  the  position  of  women 
at  the  German  universities.  Mrs.  Genthe  predicts  that 
within  the  ne.xt  few  years,  in  spite  of  the  German  op- 
position to  co-education,  there  will  develop  a  healthful 
companionship  between  the  men  and  women  students. 

OTHEU  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Earley  Vernon  "Wilcox  writes  on  "  Preservation 
of  Large  Game  ; "  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  on  "The  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  ;"  Prof.  Paul  S.  Kein.sch  on  "Prince 
Henry's  Visit ; "  Mr.  H.  L.  West  on  "  Proposed  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  ;"  and  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Hor- 
wi  11  attempts  an  an.swer  to  the  question,  "Is  England 
Being  Americanized  ?" 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  April  number  of  the  International  Monthly 
opens  with  an  interesting  discussion  of  "  The 
Modern  Soldier  and  the  Military  Lessons  of  Recent 
Wars,"  by  Col.  Charles  W.  Larned!  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  Reasoning  from  the  experience  of 
both  the  Boers  and  the  British  in  the  Soutli.  African 
War,  Colonel  Larned  summarizes  the  determinative 
factors  in  future  wars  as  follows  :  (!)  The  development 
of  individuality  and  self-reliance  in  the  soldier ;  (2) 
expert  markmanship  in  infantry  fire  ;  (3)  expert  mark- 
manship  in  artillery  fire  ;  (4)  mobility  in  large  bodies 
of  troops  of  the  nature  of  mounted  infantry ;  (.5)  the 
abandonment  of  nearly  all  close  formations  and  ma- 
noeuvres on  the  tactical  field,  as  well  as  all  drill  and 
parade  exercises  of  the  old  wooden  order  tending  to 
automatic  habits  and  ideas  ;  (6)  a  field  uniform  designed 
solely  with  reference  to  service  ;  (7)  if  practicable,  some 
form  of  individual  perfection  as  an  adjunct  of  offensive 
a.ssault.  Professor  Larned  closes  his  article  with  a 
tribute  to  the  American  volunteer  soldier. 

"The  American  soldier  is  always  a  citizen  and  a  vol- 
unteer ;  always  a  thinking,  independent,  fearless,  self- 
respecting  man,  who  fights  for  his  country  and  his 
rights,  and  by  him  the  tradition  of  the  military  cocka- 
too must  ever  be  viewed  with  aversion.  His  discipline 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  continental  automaton,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  discipline  of  fear  and  conscription. 
No  more  snboi-dinate.  cheerful,  and  honestly  respectful 
soldier  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  than  he  ;  devoted  to 


his  officer,  frank  and  fearless, — the  very  traits  which 
shocked  the  harsh  formalists  of  the  foreign  powers  in 
Asia  are  the  elements  which  make  him  the  foremost 
soldier  of  the  new  century  and  the  highest  tyi)e  of  the 
profession  of  arms." 

THE  PnOBLE.M  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

In  his  statement  of  the  theory  of  the  universe  as  oc- 
cupying oidy  finite  space  and  as  of  finite  duration.  Prof. 
Simon  Newcomb  admits  the  difficulty  of  yielding  full 
acceptance  of  the  physicist.s' conclusion  of  the  gradual 
dying  of  the  universe,— the  radiation  of  its  light  into  an 
unfathomable  abyss  from  which  it  can  never  return. 
"  Will)  knows,"  .says  Profe.ssor  Xewcomb,  "  but  that  the 
radiant  property  that  Becquerel  has  found  in  certain 
forms  of  matter  maybe  a  residuum  of  some  original 
form  of  energy  which  is  inherent  in  great  cosmical 
masses  and  has  fed  our  sun  during  all  the  ages  re- 
quired by  the  geologists  for  the  .structure  of  the  earth's 
crust?  It  may  be  that  in  this  phenomena  we  have  the 
key  to  the  great  riddle  of  the  univer.se.  with  which  pro- 
founder  secrets  of  matters  than  any  we  have  penetrated 
will  be  open  to  the  eyes  of  our  successors. 

OTIIEn  ARTICLES. 

M.  Alfred  Fotiille6  concludes  his  study  of  contempo- 
rary French  philosophy  ;  Edouard  Rod  reviews  Maeter- 
linck's e.ssay  on  the  life  of  bees :  Mr.  Emil  Steinbach 
writes  on  "  Government  Control  of  the  Trusts,"  and 
Mr.  R.  Hotowetz  discusses  "Export  Bounties  on  Sugar 
in  Europe."  The  chronicle  of  the  month  is  furnished, 
as  usual,  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  at  some  length 
from  an  article  on  Roumania  contributed  to  the 
April  Contemporary  by  Mile.  Vacaresco.  Among 
other  articles  in  this  number,  Mr.  John  Gamble  dis- 
cusses the  causes  of  the  dearth  of  candidates  for  holj- 
orders,  and  suggests  that  the  chief  cause  for  the  present 
lack  of  candidates  is  the  extent  to  which  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy  has  been  changed  in  the  last  generation. 
Mr.  Charles  Douglas  writes  upon  the  Liberal  League 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  believes  that  the 
South  African  war  is  conducted  with  a  humanity  delib- 
erate, scrupulous,  and,  on  the  whole,  effective. 

ENGLAND  AND  PROTECTION. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  in  an  article  on  "The  Commercial 
Needs  of  the  Empire,"  makes  an  earnest  and  vehement 
plea  for  a  return  to  the  policy  of  protection.  He  says  : 
"LTnless  England  is  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Spain 
and  Holland,  and  jit  an  immeasurable  quicker  pace  than 
either,  free  trade  must  be  once  for  all  set  aside  as  a 
commercial  system  which  has  done  its  work  and  is  no 
longer  in  harmony  with  the  altered  conditions  of  inter- 
national competition." 

THE  ROMAN  CHURCH  AND  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

Mr.  Austin  West  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  commission  of  twelve  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  higher ' 
criticism.  The  appointment  of  this  commission  was 
brought  about  by  Cardinal  Richard.s' accusation  against 
the  Abb6  Loisy,  who  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Roman 
Catholic  Robertson  Smith.  He  published  a  volume  of 
biblical  studies,  in  which  he  sets  forth,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it  cannot 
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possibly  be  tbe  work  of  Moses  ;  that  tlie  first  eleven 
chapters  of  Genesis,  while  they  niayembijdy  traditional 
nieniories  of  historical  signiHcance,  are  in  no  sense  an 
exactor  real  history  of  the  oriyin  of  the  world  or  of  man  ; 
that  the  wlioleof  tiie  New  Testament  oiiKht  to  be  freely 
criticised  as  to  its  orif?iii,  owing  to  the  freedom  witli 
which  such  documents  were  edited  in  the  olden  time. 

"  Dr.  Loisy's  view  is  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a 
spirit u(tl  interpretation  of  our  I^ord's  teaching,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  lived  over  again  in  the  mind  and  re- 
ligious experience  of  a  privileged  .soul,  in  contrast  with 
the  material  or  historical  interpretfition  of  Chri.st  in 
the  Synoptics." 

Instead  of  allowing  the  question  raised  by  the  abb6 
and  the  cardinal  to  be  decided  by  consulters  of  the  two 
congregations  of  the  Index  and  the  Inquisition,  the 
Pope,  on  August  30  last,  appointed  a  permanent  inter- 
national pontifical  commission  of  twelve  persons,  under 
the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Paroccln.  Father  David 
Fleming  was  the  Irish  secretarj*  of  the  committee  ;  Dr. 
Robert  F.  Clark  represented  England  ;  and  Mr.  Gran- 
nan,  of  Washington,  the  United  States.  Several  of  the 
twelve  are  very  advanced  in  their  views,  and  Mr.  West 
thinks  that  the  appointment  of  tlie  commission  marks 
an  epoch  in  tbe  history  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
BRITISH  RULE  IN  INDIA. 

The  prime  minister  of  an  important  native  state  of 
India  says  that  the  two  jubilees  of  the  late  Queen  made 
the  people  of  India  feel  a  disparity  of  affection  com- 
pared with  her  subjects  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
Tliat  feeling  of  soreness  tlireatens  to  become  acute  un- 
less something  is  done  to  make  India  feel  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  not  indifferent  to  tbe  keen  sense  of  loyalty  by 
which  Indians  are  animated.  This  native  prime  minis- 
ter says  : 

"  To  achieve  this  object  two  things  should  be  attended 
to.  In  the  first  place,  Indians  should  be  allowed  more 
opportunities  of  cultivating  devotion  to  the  per.son  of 
their  Emperor  ;  and  in  the  .second  place,  a  natural  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  glory  in  being  associated  with  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  should  be  allowed  to  grow  in  their  minds." 

There  are  no  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  allow- 
ing Indians  access  to  the  British  court ;  but  this  prime 
minister  would  go  much  further  than  this,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  his  article  : 

"Lord  Curzon  has  in  various  ways  been  enlisting  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  British  Government. 
His  cadet  corps  is  a  liappy  move  in  that  direction.  It 
would  be  to  his  lordship's  lasting  credit  if  he  went  a 
step  further  and  persviaded  the  British  Government  to 
give  an  honored  place  to  the  Indian  princes  in  the  ranks 
of  the  imperial  army,  and  to  trust  them  with  com- 
mands in  the  field  when  occasions  arose  to  defend  the 
empire  against  external  danger.  It  would  be  a  clever 
stroke  of  policy  to  incorporate  the  noblemen  of  India 
among  the  aristocracj'  of  the  empire  by  conferring 
British  titles  on  them.  Outside  the  limits  of  India  no 
Indian  nobleman  feels  sure  of  his  rank,  and  thus  has 
no  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire." 


THE  NIXETEEXTH  CEXTURY. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  South  Africa 
takes  xip  two  papers.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross  writes  upon 
"Capital  i\x\([  Population"  in  that  country.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  veldt  life  will  prove  much  more  attractive 
to  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  or  even  to  Italians, 
than  to  Englishmen,  and  points  out  that  sixty  years 


ago  British  emigrants  were  much  more  inclined  to  go 
to  British  colonies  than  they  are  now.  The  Hon.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Cecil  write.s  on  "  Female  Emigration  to  South 
Africa."  She  thinks  that  it  is  England's  duty  to  ".send 
out  some  of  our  best  women  to  the  country  where  we 
have  sacrificed  so  many  of  our  best  men,"  and  recom- 
mends the  expedient,  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Asquith,  of 
farming  for  women  near  the  great  towns. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  WHIGS. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders,  in  a  short  article,  suggest-s  that 
Lord  Rosebery  and  his  followers  should  abandon  the 
term  Liberal-Imperialists  and  call  tliemselves  Whigs 
or  "  Whig-Patriots."  They  are  a  war  party,  he  says, 
and  resemble  the  Whigs  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  in  ob- 
jecting to  a  cobbled  peace. 

"  Whiggery  of  the  most  inveterate  order  inspires  Lord 
Rosebery's  and  Mr.  Asquith's  abjuration  of  home  rule, 
now  that  it  has  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  British 
electorate.  An  exact  example  of  such  airy  opportunism 
is  not  easily  discoverable  in  the  whole  confused  course 
of  party  history.  The  Conservatives  have  abandoned 
principles  time  and  again  when  innovation  has  been 
carried  in  the  teeth  of  their  resistance ;  such  was  the 
surrender  to  reform  commended  by  the  Tamworth 
manifesto,  such  Mr.  Disraeli's  ultimate  attitude  toward 
protection.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  throw  away  beliefs 
which  have  become  antiquated  and  unattainable  pre- 
judices ;  quite  another  to  clutch  at  brand-new  ideas,  to 
sport  them  as  a  party  badge,  and  then  contemptuously 
discard  tjiem." 

THE  BRITISH  NAVAL  RESERVE. 

Mr.  Laird  Clowes  writes  on  "The  Condition  of  the 
Xaval  Reserve,"  arguing  that  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  making  the  reserve  popular  would  be  to  afford 
facilities  for  men  as  well  as  officers  to  join  .sea-going 
ships  for  one  or  more  periods  of  twelve  months'  train- 
ing, and  give  them  afterward  small  retaining  fees  in 
proportion  to  their  qualifications. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

Mr.  Edridge-Green,  writing  on  "  Color-Blindness," 
sums  up  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  probable  that  though  we  have  gained  in  color 
perception  we  have  lost  in  acuteness  of  sight.  It  is 
well  known  that  savages  have  a  far  more  acute  sight 
than  is  normal  in  civilized  communities.  I  have  ex- 
amined a  color-blind  person  who  was  able  to  read  col- 
ored test  types  at  more  than  twice  the  normal  distance. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  sense  of  color  and 
the  perception  of  light  and  shade  are  quite  distinct.  In 
the  same  way  aciiteness  of  hearing  and  musical  ability 
are  noti-elatfd.  The  theory  which  I  have  constructed 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  color  perception  is  con- 
sistent with  every  fact  which  I  have  alluded  to  in  this 
paper.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  primitive  man  saw  all 
objects  of  a  uniform  hue,  just  as  they  appear  in  a 
photograph,  but  that  he  had  a  very  acute  perception  for 
differences  of  luminosity.  In  course  of  time  a  new 
faculty  of  the  mind,  a  color-perceiving  center,  became 
developed." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Raper  writes  on  "  Freemasonry  in  France." 
Miss  M.  F.  Johnson,  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Case 
Against  Hospital  Nurses,"  saj's  that  nurses  are  sys- 
tematically overworked,  having  as  a  rule  a  working 
day    of    twelve    hours    for   seven    days   in  the  week. 
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Archdeacon  Fletcher  writes  on  "  The  Ueiiewed  StninK't-' 
for  the  Schools."  Mr.  P.  F.  Kowhind,  iin  Australian, 
deals  with  "The  Literature  of  the  Australian Commou- 
wealth."  

THE  xXATlOXAL  HKVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  April  is  a  fairly  good 
number.  Since  the  Nineteenth  Century  this 
month  has  dropped  the  publication  of  the  chronitiue 
which  usually  appears  over  tiie  signature  of  Sir  T. 
Weniyss  Keid,  the  chronitjiie  of  the  Nittioiuil  liivtcw, 
has  a  monopoly  among  the  half-crown  English  maga- 
zines of  a  monthly  record  of  events.  But  the  National 
tills  month  drops  its  American  chroni(|Ue,  and  confines 
it.self  to  tiie  episodes  of  the  month  and  the  story  of 
Greater  Britain. 

rUKl'AlJ.VTION   FOR   W.\I{. 

The  editor  asked  Mr.  Spencer  Wilkinson  to  write  an 
article  pointing  out  the  urgency  of  organizing  a  North 
Sea  squadron  and  a  North  Sea  dockyard  in  order  to 
meet  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  (Jerman  Government 
as  regards  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Wilkinson  refuses,  and 
gives  reasons  for  his  refusal.  It  would  be  more  profit- 
able, Mr.  Wilkinson  thinks,  for  private  persons  "to 
reserve  all  their  energies  in  regard  both  to  the  naval 
and  military  defence  of  the  empire  for  the  purjjose  of 
iirging  on  the  public  and  the  government  the  impera- 
tive need  for  providing  lioth  the  navy  and  the  army 
with  a  headquarters  staff,  organized  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  therefore  insuring  that  at  the  moment  of 
each  important  political  decision  a  true  view  of  the 
strategical  conditions  should  be  laid  before  the  cabinet 
and  duly  considered  by  that  body." 

PAPAL  INFALLIBILITY. 

Mr.  J.  McCabe,  formerly  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  in  reviewing  a  book  on  "  Roads  to  Rome," 
says  : 

"It  is  thirty  years  since  tiie  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
was  defined.  During  that  period  there  have  been  vast 
waves  of  disturbing  discu.ssion  at  every  point  where 
dogma  comes  in  contact  with  science,  history,  and  phi- 
losophy. Roman  Catholics  have  been  no  less  harassed 
and  perplexed  than  members  of  other  chuixhes.  What 
advantage  have  they  derived  from  their  precious  dogma 
in  this  succession  of  storms  ?  They  have  not  had  a  par- 
ti';leof  supernatural  fissistance.  Leo  XIII.  has  i.ssued 
many  encyclicals,  it  is  true,  but  not  a  single  word  that 
has  emanated  from  the  Vatican  since  1870  lays  claim  to 
infallibility.  The  truth  is,  that  during  thirty  years  of 
critical  dis-cussion  there  has  been  no  'living  voice 'of 
convincing  authority  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  except  on 
paper;  and  where  the  trustful  Catholic  will  look  for 
some  tangible  ground  for  hope  that  the  silence  will  ever 
be  broken  it  is  impossible  to  imagine." 

A  PLEA   FOU  ATROCITIES  IS   WAR. 

Mr.  T.  Miller  Maguire,  writing  on  the  German  army 
in  France,  dwells  upon  the  evidence  in  the  records  of 
the  German  operations  in  France  in  1870-71,  which  tends 
to  prove  that  the  German  authorities  levied  collective 
penalties  upon  French  villagers,  and  made  the  innocent 
suffer  for  the  guilty.  He  quotes  wit  ii  approval  Count 
von  Moltke's  recommendation  to  Von  Werder,  to  hold 
parishes  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  their  individual 
members  when  such  cannot  be  discovered,  and  also 
quotes  with  approval  Prince  Frederick  William's  orders 
to  levy  collective  penalties  upon  the  communes  to  whith 


irregular  troops  l)elong,  and  also  t(»  the  dwellers  in  ter- 
ritory which  has  lieeii  the  scene  of  their  ofTennes.  Tiiese 
things,  he  thinks,  tifTord  more  than  ample  justification 
for  everything  that  (ireat  Britain  has  done  in  South 
Africa.  But  Mr.  Maguire  constantly  itiiiores  the  fact 
that  twenty-eight  years  after  the  Franco-German  War 
was  brought  U)  a  close  the  representatives  of  almost  all 
the  civili/.ed  governments  of  the  worhl  unanimously 
agreed  to  i)lacetlie  imn  of  civilization  upon  tiie  methcKis 
of  barbarism  which  Mr.  Maguire  apparently  holds  up 
to  our  admiration,  if  not  for  our  imitation.  The  .Wth 
article  of  the  Rules  of  War  drawn  up  at  The  Hague  ex- 
plicitly coiulemns  the  order  of  Prince  Frederick  Wil- 
liam and  the  instructions  of  Von  Moltke.  It  runs 
thus:  "No  general  penalty,  pecuniary  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  inflicted  on  the  population  on  account  of  the 
acts  of  individuals  for  which  it  cannot  be  regarded  jw 
collectively  responsible." 


THE  PALL  .MALL  MAGAZINE. 

''P'lIE  Easter  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
1  shows  no  signs  that  it  will  be  displaced  from  its 
position  as  the  leading  English  illustrated  monthly. 
The  articles  on  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury are  separately  noticed. 

BRITISH  STATESMEN'  VIEWED  BY  AN  A.MERICAN. 

The  "well-known  American  publicist"  who  so  sym- 
pathetically sketched  Lord  Salisbury  has  some  remarks 
to  make  about  some  other  British  statesmen. 

Of  Lord  Curzou  he  says  that  he  has  probably  more 
personal  power  and  power  of  initiative  than  any  ruler 
in  the  world.  The  "spleutlid  experiment"  hiis  proved  a 
splendid  success. 

Of  Lord  Cromer  he  says  he  is  a  man  of  business  rather 
than  a  diplomatist ;  "a  young  man  of  sixty,  erect,  alert, 
equal  to  his  work."  Of  living  experts  in  the  rare  art  of 
conversation,  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Lord  Roseljery 
are  first.  Lord  Lansdowne  pos.sesses  the  supreme  gift 
of  tact,  and  when  Lord  Pauncefote's  retirement  was  re- 
cently contemplated  there  was  some  question  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  succeeding  him. 

"Black  Michael"  holds  his  conviction  first  and  his 
oHice  second.  Few  men  in  high  office  are  less  loved,  or 
tare  less  for  the  afifection  of  tho.se  about  them  ;  none  is 
more  respected. 

Of  .Mr.  Biodrick  he  can  only  say  that  he  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  highest  order  of  civil  .service,  blessed  with 
a  departmental  mind  ;  while  Mr.  Wyndham  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  a  young  man  belonging  to  the 
leibuied  class  who  prefers  the  .strenuous  life. 
TUE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Leish,  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
rival  routes,  is  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route. 
It  is  (1)  shorter,  (2)  needs  far  less  labor  to  complete  it, 
(3)  has  more  facilities  for  transix)rt,  (4)  has  a  better  cli- 
mate. (5)  there  is  less  risk  for  malaria,  (6)  the  cost  (a)  of 
of  construction  and  (b)  of  maintenance  is  considerably 
less,  and  (7)  the  time  in  which  a  deep-draught  vessel 
could  go  through  is  little  more  than  one-third  as  long 
iis  for  Nicaragua. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Pearce  writes  of  "plants  that  walk."    Mr. 
D.  W.  Freshfield  writes  of  a  vacation  tour  in  the  Hima- 
layas.    Mary  Howarth  writes  of  the  weaving  of  the 
King's  mantle  of  gold  and  other  coronation  finery  au 
Braiutree  and  other  places. 
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THE   CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS   AND   MAGAZINES. 


GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

THE  Deutsche  Ilcvue  contaius  a  review  of  Dr.  Conaa 
Doyle's  book  on  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and 
regrets  that,  althougli  given  away  free  in  Germany,  it 
receives  no  attention  to  .spealc  of  ;  for  after  all,  says  the 
reviewer,  it  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
educated  classes  in  England.  There  is  also  an  open 
letter  to  the  Dutch  prime  minister,  praising  him  for 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  peace.  Dr.  Cabanes  contributes 
one  or  two  Victor  Hugo  anecdotes.  From  these  it  would 
appear  that  the  great  poet  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
himself,  and  corresponded  with  most  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  on  terms  of  equalitj'^. 

Hugo  von  Hoffmannsthal  contributes  an  essay  upon 
Victor  Hugo  totheDcutuclie  Rundschau,  dealing  chief- 
ly with  the  picture  of  the  world  shown  in  his  works. 
It  makes  interesting  reading,  and  a  few  well-chosen 
quotations  give  force  and  point  to  his  view  of  the  poet. 
Eleonore  von  Bojanowski  concludes  her  article  upon 
Huder  and  Duchess  Louise. 

Uebcr  Land  und  Mecr  contains  a  finely  illustrated 
article  upon  icebergs  and  the  wonderful  attraction  of 
the  world  of  ice.  The  photographs  of  the  bergs  are 
splendidly  done,  and  give  a  good  idea  of  their  impressive 
grandeur.  Gustav  Meinecke  writes  upon  the  wonderful 
development  of  Schoneberg,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ber- 
lin. Photographs  of  the  principal  buildings  and  streets 
accompany  the  article.  Yet  another  article  on  Victor 
Hugo  is  contributed  by  L.  Sivethof.  The  telephone  sys- 
tem of  Berlin  is  ably  described  by  Otto  Jentsch.  The 
photograph  of  the  huge  central  oflRce  interior  is  excellent. 

Nord  und  Slid  published  its  three  hundredth  num- 
ber in  March.  In  a  foreword  by  the  editor  its  history  is 
traced  from  its  foundation  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Beginning  shortly  after  the  creation  of  the 
German  Empire,  it  has  witnessed  and  chronicled  mar- 
velous changes  and  immense  strides  in  commerce,  in 
social  development,  in  literature.  We  wish  our  con- 
temporary every  success  during  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  in  which  it  will,  without  doubt,  continue  to  keep 
up  its  high  reputation. 

GERMAN  COLONIAL  STATISTICS. 

Ulrich  von  Hassell  gives  some  interesting  figures 
about  German  colonies  in  the  Monatsschrift  filr  Stadt 
und  Land.  It  appears  that  the  total  white  population 
in  the  four  African  possessions  is  only  5,571  !  Of  these 
3,760  are  Germans,  and  these  are  largely  composed  of 
troops  and  officials.  The  increase  since  1896  is  only  some 
2,300  whites.  Turning  to  the  South  Sea  colonies  the 
figures  are  little  better.  Omitting  Kiailtschau,  there 
are  only  6,500  whites  living  there,  Samoa  contributing 
950  to  the  total.  The  trade  returns  show  an  increase  of 
16,000,000  marks  ($4,000,000)  on  imports  into  the  African 
colonies,  being  now  36,000,000  ;  but  the  exports  have  only 
increased  2,000,000  marks  ($500,000)  since  1896,  when  the 
value  of  exports  was  11,000,000  marks.  The  Pacific  pos- 
sessions have  a  total  trade  return  of  57,000,000  marks, 
while  in  1898  they  had  only  32,000,000.  The  total  Ger- 
man trade  with  all  colonies  appears  to  be  only  25,000,000 
marks— almost  twice  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  The 
writer  gives  many  other  particulars  about  the  colonies, 
and  his  article  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  interested 
in  the  development  of  German  enterprise  oversea. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

DEALING  first  with  the  illustrated— and  therefore 
more  "popular" — magazines  of  Holland,  the 
most  interesting  article  is  to  be  found  in  Elsevicr's 
Gcillustrecrd  Muandschrift,  and  treats  of  a  collection 
of  boots  and  shoes  of  all  countries.  There  is  the  old 
Spanish  shoe,  in  leather  and  velvet,  the  heel  of  which 
seems  to  be  coming  apart  from  the;,  shoe  proper ;  the 
Chinese,  of  silk  and  velvet,  looking  something  like  one 
shoe  on  another  ;  the  product  of  Tunis  ("  Koeb-Keb  ")  is 
made  of  white  wood,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  chop- 
per ;  and  others,  both  curious  and  interesting,  are  illus- 
trated and  described  in  the  article.  The  continuation 
of  the  article  on  "  The  Land  of  the  Khmers  "  comes  next 
in  point  of  interest.  The  illustrations  are  of  some  of 
the  ruins  of  Ankor-Wat,  in  Cambodia,  described  in 
.school  geographies  as  "the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  Further  India."  The  Khmers — one  would 
like  to  know  exactly  how  to  pronounce  the  name  ! — are 
worth  becoming  acquainted  with  ;  they  are  possessed 
of  a  warlike  spirit,  among  other  qualifications,  and  go 
into  battle  "like  the  heroes  of  Homer,"  says  the  writer. 
Articles  on  Dutch  art,  stories  and  editorial  chat  are 
included  in  the  contents. 

Woor-d  en  Bccld  (freely  translated,  "  Pen  and  Pen- 
cil") gives  articles  on  Sonsbeek,  an  estate  near  Arn- 
hem,  and  old  Flemish  towns,  both  illustrated.  The 
"celebrity"  for  this  month  is  Dr.  Bronsveld,  one  of  the 
great  sons  of  the  Protestant  Reformed  Church,  a  sturdy 
antagonist  of  Rome.  The  writer  says  that  Dr.  Brons- 
veld is  not  very  popular,  because  he  speaks  the  truth 
fearlessly ;  and  the  portrait  accompanying  the  article 
enables  one  to  believe  it  without  difficulty.  A  story, 
music,  and  an  installment  of  a  novel,  given  as  a  supple- 
ment, complete  the  number. 

The  heavier  reviews  are  headed  by  De  Olds  ;  this  re- 
view usually  leads  off  with  a  novel  or  a  short  story,  and 
this  month  the  celebrated  Dutch  novelist,  Louis  Cou- 
perus,  gives  us  two  legends,  of  which  "The  Unholy 
Heritage"  is  the  more  dramatic.  Prof.  A.  G.  van 
Hamel  deals  in  his  usual  scholarly  and  thorough  style 
with  French  Symbolists.  Professor  van  Hamel  is  at 
home  in  French  literature,  not  to  mention  other  things, 
and  one  may  be  sure  of  something  good  from  his  pen. 
The  essay  on  Dutch  naval  strength  shows  us  that  even 
Holland  is  troubled  about  its  navy.  For  a  long  period 
the  navy  had  but  scant  attention,  but  during  the  last 
decade  there  was  a  change,  and  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity, quick-firing  guns,  and  other  modern  improve- 
ments has  brought  the  Dutch  navy  more  into  line.  Mr. 
van  Rossum  writes  of  the  ships  and  the  men  in  an  ex- 
haustive manner,  regrets  the  lack  of  experience  in  cer- 
tain officers,  whom  he  does  not  mention,  but  classes  as 
the  "older  officers,"  and  touches  on  the  question  of  hy- 
giene in  the  Indian  fleet. 

Vragen  des  Tyds  has  an  article  on  another  burning 
question — the  revision  of  the  tariff.  He  deals  with  the 
flow  of  goods  from  the  Rhine,  more  than  nine  million 
tons,  of  which  two- thirds  come  under  the  head  of  free 
of  duty.  The  German  invasion  of  Holland  will  prob- 
ably be  checked  to  some  extent,  although  there  is  a 
desire  to  do  nothing  that  will  seriously  hamper  trade. 
"The  Puriflcation  of  Waste  Water"  and  a  political 
essay  make  up  the  current  issue. 
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NOUVELLE  KEVUE. 

1'^  HE  NowvcUc  Ilcvuc  is  interesting  rather  iis  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  young  France  than  as  a  lit- 
erary or  artistic  publication.  In  the  seconil  March 
number  are  tliree  tinu'ly  articles;  the  one  deals  with 
the  new  (ii-rman  customs  tariff;  the  second  analyzes, 
from  the  anti-British  pointof  view,  the  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty  ;  the  third  describes  with  intelligent  care  the  co- 
oiMjrative  communities  of  the  United  States.  M.  Haf- 
falovich,  who  is  in  his  own  way  an  expert,  evidently 
regards  the  German  tariff  as  a  menace  to  French  trade, 
Nowhere  does  protection  rule  more  triumphantly  than 
in  the  German  Empire.  For  instance,  every  article  of 
dress  sent  from  Paris  to  Germany  is  highly  ta.xed,  not 
only  according  to  its  intrinsic  value,  but  .according  to 
the  price  paitl  for  it  in  France.  Accordingly,  private 
individuals,  especially  those  Germau  ladies  who  pro- 
cure their  clothes  from  the  land  of  dress,  do  all  in  their 
power  to  evade  the  law,  and  by  an  arrangement  with 
their  French  dressmakers  and  juilliners  articles  of 
clothing  which  have  cost  thousands  of  dollars  are  deb- 
ited— for  the  benefit  of  the  customs  officer — at  5  per 
cent,  of  what  has  actually  been  paid,  or  will  be  paid  for 
them  !  The  present  German  Emjjeror  is  said  not  to  be 
a  friend  of  protection,  but  his  ambition  ties  his  hands  ; 
thus,  in  1900,  apropos  of  the  German  navy  bill,  beer, 
alcohol,  and,  above  all,  sparkling  wines,  were  all  taxed 
more  heavily  than  had  been  the  case  before.  The  new 
tariff  goes  .so  far  as  to  ta.\  human  hair,  fans,  paint 
brushes,  carboard,  books,  illustrations  and  pictures, 
watches  and  clocks,  and  even  toys.  In  his  next  article 
M.  Raffalovich  apparently  intends  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  what  German  protection  will  bring  forth. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  evidently  fills  M.  de  Pour- 
vourville  with  apprehension,  though  he  admits  that  on 
the  face  of  it  the  new  agreement  was  only  entered  into  to 
keep  not  to  destroy  peace.  He  evidently  considers  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  South  African  War,  England  and 
France  would  by  now  have  been  plunged  into  bitter 
conflict.  This  view  is  much  held  in  France,  where  it  is 
firmly  believed  tliat  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  at  one  time 
"  playing"  for  an  Anglo-French  naval  conflict.  The 
French  writer  evidently  fears  that,  once  the  South  Afri- 
can imbroglio  is  out  of  the  way,  the  more  avmbitious 
spirits  who  guide  the  de.stinies  of  the  British  Empire 
will  once  more  turn  their  attention  to  France  ;  and  he 
naturally  fears  lest  Japan  should  prove  a  powerful  ally 
the  far  East,  and  he  strongly  advises  that  France  and 
Russia  should,  on  their  side,  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
China. 

M.  Jfulot  is  evidently  fascinated  by  tjie  American  re- 
ligious and  communistic  societies,  notably  by  the  Shak- 
ers, whom  he  considers  lineally  descended  from  the 
"Camisards,"  who  were  persecuted  and  practically 
driven  out  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  some 
taking  refuge  in  England,  and  others  in  America.  He 
describes,  with  evident  admii-ation,  the  A  maua  Society, 
the  outcome  of  a  German  religious  movement  estab- 
lished in  ttie  State  of  Iowa  in  1843,  and  which  has  since 
prospered  exceedingly — in  fact,  the  society  now  owns 
28,000  acres,  and  is  divided  into  seven  villages.  Here 
maj'  be  seen  an  ideal  republican  community,  having 
solved  the  servant  problem,  all  the  work  being  done  in 
common,  all  the  food  being  consumed  in  restaurants. 
There  is  but  one  shop  in  each  village,  and  there  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  for  human  comfort,  though  not 
for  luxury,  may  be  purchased  at  cost  price.     There  is 


no  room  in  an  Amana  settlement  for  the  lazy,  or  for  the 
beggar  ;  there  is  no  police,  and  no  precautions  are  taken 
against  thieves.  Public  liou.ses  are  strictly  prohibited, 
but  in  each  village  there  is  an  inn  or  hotel. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  RiiHHCijuti  Nazlonnlc,  March  10,  publishes  a 
long,  melancholy  description  of  the  Italian 
foundling  hospitals,  with  some  account  of  the 
reforms  that  have  alreadj*  been  introduced  in  some 
places,  notably  at  Milan  and  Rovigo,  and  of  those 
reconunended  by  a  recent  commission  of  inquiry.  No 
one  will  question  the  urgent  need  of  reform  on  reading 
that  whereas  the  death-rate  of  legitimate  babies  under 
one  year  is  175  per  1,(KK),  among  foundlings  it  is  370  per 
1,000,  and  in  the  Campagna  it  rises  as  high  as  45'J.  Yet 
this  is  not  the  only  evil  of  a  system  which  allows  un- 
married mothers  to  di.spose  of  their  offspring  without 
fear  of  suljsequent  iiujuiries.  It  encourages  illicit 
imions,  deprives  children  of  their  parents'  care,  and, 
owing  to  bad  internal  management,  frequently  con- 
duces to  infantile  immorality.  It  is  now  proposed  that 
the  old-fasliioned  foundling  hospitals,  where  a  child  can 
be  deposited  at  the  gate,  should  be  abolished  altogether, 
and  that  the  necessary  a.ssistance  should  take  the  form 
of  a  small  weekly  sum  to  the  mother,  to  enable  her  to 
keep  the  child  herself,  or  to  some  respectable  pea.sant 
woman,  to  take  charge  of  it  in  her  stead.  Where 
orphanages  for  deserted  children  appear  necessary,  they 
should  invariably  be  supervised  by  a  skilled  doctor. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  author  of  the  article  points  out, 
political  questions  take  precedence  of  .social  questions 
in  the  Italian  Parliament,  as  elsewhere,  so  the  chance 
of  this  much-needed  reform  being  carried  .seems  remote. 

In  the  Nuova  AutoJofjia  (March  1),  D.  Angeli  writes 
with  personal  knowledge  and  warm  appreciation  of  the 
late  Lord  Dufferin,  whom  he  describes  as  "an  admirable 
dilettante,  who  knew  how  to  enjoy  life  in  its  most  per- 
fect forms,  and  to  create  himself  a  world  in  which  he 
could  live  at  his  ease."  His  talents,  his  charm  of  con- 
versation, and  his  love  of  Italy  combined  to  make  him 
by  far  the  most  popular  ambassador  whom  England  has 
sent  to  Rome  of  recent  years.  In  the  .same  number  an 
illustrated  article  of  the  walls  of  Bologna,  with  their  de- 
lightful gateways,  and  another,  also  illustrated,  on  the 
celebrated  pavement  of  Siena  Cathedral,  with  due  ac- 
knowledgment to  Mr.  H.  Cust's  recent  volume  on  the 
subject,  should  interest  all  travelers  in  Italy.  The  grow- 
ing interest  in  "  feminism,"  which  is  one  of  the  features 
of  intellectual  life  in  Italy  to-daj',  finds  confirmation 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  women's  education  in  America 
which  Prof.  A.  Mosso,  of  Turin,  has  started  in  the  mid- 
March  number.  He  writes  of  the  various  colleges  in  a 
most  appreciative  vein,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  sight  of 
female  undergraduates,  who  were  both  hard-working 
and  womanly,  and  of  attractive  lady-professors  in  cap 
and  gown,  shattered  many  of  his  national  prejudices. 
Lovers  of  folklore  will  be  interested  in  a  very  full  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  Esthonian  epic-poem,  "Kalevi- 
poef," — i.  e.,  "The  Son  of  Kalev," — which,  for  many  who 
do  not  know  the  Esthonian  tongue,  can  only  be  read  to 
advantage  in  German,  although  an  English  prose  trans- 
lation does  exist. 

The  Victor  Hugo  centenary  has  had  its  echo  in  many 
of  the  Italian  magazines,  the  most  noteworthy  article 
being  contributed  by  the  novelist,  A.  Fogazzaro,  to  the 
Niiova  Antolocjia. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS. 

RECENT   AMERICAN   AND    FOREIGN    PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

"Ocean  to  Ocean"  (Chicago:  A.  C.  McClnrg  &  Co.) 
i.s  an  account  of  Nicaragua  and  its  people  by  Lieut.  J. 
W.  G.  Walker,  U.S.N.  Lieutenant  Walker  i.s  a  son  of 
Kear-Admiral  Walker,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Connni.ssion.  In  this  volume  he  records 
observations  made  while  conducting  the  western 
branch  of  the  survey  of  1898.  The  book  describes  the 
scenic  features  of  the  i-oute,  and  is  not  intended  in  any 
sense  as  a  plea  for  the  Nicaragua  route  as  contrasted 
with  the  Panama,  but  incidently  the  writer  enumer- 
ates the  advantages  of  Nicaragua.  These  include  a 
saving  of  from  one  to  two  days  upon  all  trans-isthmian 
commerce,  except  that  originating  or  ending  upon  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  ;  more  favorable  hygienic 
conditions,  indicating  less  loss  of  life  during  construc- 
tion ;  the  possibility  of  developing  large  portions  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  and  of  establishing,  during 
the  period  of  construction,  intimate  business  relations  ; 
and  an  average  saving  of  about  nine  days  for  sailing 
ships  in  reaching  and  leaving  the  termini,  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  trade  winds  not  felt  at  Panama.  The 
chief  disadvantage  of  the  Nicaragua  route  is  the  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  which  is  estimated  at  $3,- 
300,000  per  annum,  or  $1,300,000  more  than  the  Panama 
route.  Lieutenant  Walker  concludes,  therefoi'e,  that 
if  the  canal  is  regarded  as  a  business  venture,  the  Pan- 
ama location  is  preferable  ;  but  if  the  canal  is  regarded 
as  a  means  of  benefiting  mankind,  and  particularly  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  Nicaragua  route  has 
many  strong  claims  to  consideration. 

A  new  volume  on  "  The  Moors,"  by  Budgett  Meakin, 
author  of  "The  Moorish  Empire"  and  other  works,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Macniillans.  This  is  a  very 
full  description  of  Moorish  social  customs.  The  state- 
ments of  facta  are  said  to  have  been  carefully  verified, 
and  references  are  given  to  variovis  authorities. 

The  late  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock  was  a  gifted  writer, 
and  in  the  letters  that  he  wrote  to  the  Men's  Club  of 
his  New  York  church,  before  he  contracted  the  fatal 
fever  on  his  journey  last  year  to  the  Holy  Land,  his 
powers  of  description  and  word-painting  were  well  dis- 
played. The  letters  really  constituted  a  record  of  the 
journey,  and  they  have  been  brought  together  in  a  little 
volume  entitled  "Letters  from  Egypt  and  Palestine" 
(Scribners).  Travel-sketching  as  good  as  this  is  com- 
paratively rare  nowadays.  Several  illustrations  made 
from  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Babcock  himself  add 
interest  to  the  book. 

The  exciting  story  of  the  great  Nome  conspiracy,  in 
which  a  federal  judge,  a  district  attorney,  and  a  special 
agent  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  were 
involved,  while  it  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of 
Mr.  Lanier  McKee's  little  volume  on  "The  Land  of 
Nome  "  (New  York  :  the  Grafton  Press),  should  not  ab- 
sorb the  reader's  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  other  im- 
portant features  of  the  book.  Mr.  McKee  saw  the  rush 
to  the  gold-fields,  making  two  trips  from  San  Francisco 
to  Cape  Nome  and  the  district  back  of  it.     He  learned 


what  the  miners  had  to  contend  witli  and  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  types  that  congregate  in  such  frontier 
settlements.  His  picture  of  the  whole  situation  is  lumi- 
nous. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS. 

A  notable  addition  to  "The  Citizen's  Library  of  Econ- 
omics, Politics,  and  Sociology,"  edited  by  Prof.  Richard 
T.  Ely  (Macmillan),  is  the  volume  by  Miss  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  on  "Democracy  and  So- 
cial Ethics."  Although  this  book  presents  the  sul>- 
stance  of  a  course  of  university  lectures,  its  pages  are 
remarkably— we  were  about  to  say  refreshingly — free 
from  the  customary  academic  limitations.  The  lec- 
tures, in  fact,  are  the  result  of  actual  experience  in 
hand-to-hand  contact  with  social  problems,  and  are  in 
no  sense  the  product  of  cloister  study.  When  Miss 
Addams  treats  such  topics  as  "Charitable  Effort,"  "In- 
dustrial Amelioration,"  and  "Political  Reform"  the 
reader  is  soon  made  to  feel  assured  that  her  conclusions 
have  not  been  reached  through  the  reading  of  whatother 
writers  have  had  to  say  on  these  topics,  but  have  rather 
been  forced  upon  her  during  intervals  of  reflection  in 
the  midstfof  the  various  activities  of  which  Hull  House 
is  at  once  the  center  and  the  inspiration.  No  more 
truthful  description,  for  example,  of  the  political  "boss" 
as  he  thrives  to-day  in  our  great  cities  has  ever  been 
written  than  is  contained  in  Miss  Addams'  chapter  on 
"Political  Reform."  The  whole  chapter  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  realistic  picture  of  conditions  as  they  are 
to-day  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  other  chapters  of  the  book  in  regard  to  their 
presentation  of  social  and  economic  facts ;  and  while 
there  is  no  attempt  to  deduce  formal  conclusions,  the 
reader  is  continually  impressed  with  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  data  thus  presented. 

"The  Level  of  Social  Motion,"  by  Michael  A.  Lane 
(Macmillan),  is  an  attempt  to  formulate  certain  con- 
clusions regarding  the  future  of  human  society, — for 
example,  that  human  society  is  rapidly  moving  toward 
a  state  of  equality,  realizing  the  ideal  of  Christian  so- 
cialism, and  that  this  is  being  accomplished  bj'  the 
operation  of  the  same  forces  as  those  described  by  Dar- 
win in  his  law  of  natural  selection.  The  author  is  also 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  brain  of  civilized  woman 
is  increasing  in  weight,  and  he  predicts  that  a  social 
state  will  result  in  which  men  and  women  will  be  intel- 
lectually equal,  or  nearly  so.  It  seems,  also,  that  the 
human  population  of  the  earth  is  moving  with  acceler- 
ating force  toward  a  mean,  or  normal  number  which, 
when  once  reached,  can  never  again  be  disturbed.  As 
regards  the  inferior-races  of  the  earth,  the  author  argues 
that  through  the  reaction  of  social  conditions  upon 
which  this  twofold  equilibrium  rests — the  equilibrium 
of  econonuc  equality  and  that  of  a  stable  number  of 
population — these  races  must  be  totally  eliminated,  not 
by  war  or  pestilence,  but  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  education  which  the  march  of  progress 
demands. 
■  "Anticipations,"  by  H.  G.  Wells  (Harper.s)  is  a  fore- 
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cast  of  the  rcarflon  of  moolianip.il  Jind  sriontifir  prog- 
ress upon  Juiman  life  aiid  tlioii^lit.  'I'lic  prolilcms 
thus  exliil)ilc(l  by  Mr.  Wi-lls  are  larK*'ly  sociolo^jical  ii» 
their  initure,  — for  exami)le,  the  proljHl)le  diirusioii  of 
great  cities,  the  developnieiit  of  social  elements  the 
life-history  of  dftnocracy,  war  in  the  twentieth  century, 
and  faith,  morals,  and  pul)lic  policy  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Mr.  Wells  attributes  to  mechanical  science 
the  impulse  of  about  all  the  political  proj^ress  that  the 
race  has  made  in  tlie  recent  past  or  is  to  make  in  the 
future.  In  the  author's  discussion  of  the  .social  re- 
actions to  be  broufiht  about  by  the  mechanical  and 
scientific  cliauf^es  there  is  a  striking  absence  of  a  posi- 
tive social  programme. 

A  lK)ok  on  "Crime  in  Its  Relations  to  Social  Prog- 
ress," contributed  by  Dr.  Arthur  ClevelaTid  Hall  to  the 
Columbia  University  "Studies  in  Jlistory,  Economics, 
and  Public  Law"  (Macmillan),  emphasizes  the  appar- 
ent paradox  that  crime  is  increasing  along  with  the 
growth  of  knowledge,  intelligence,  social  morality,  and 
all  the  various  elements  that  go  to  make  up  what  we 
call  civilization.  The  author,  indeed,  holds  that  "the 
persistent  enlargement  of  the  field  of  crime  is  a  neces- 
sity for  all  truly  progressive  nations."  Professor  Gid- 
dings  in  his  introduction  to  the  volume,  however,  makes 
clear  the  distinction  between  increase  of  crime  and  an 
increa.se  in  the  actual  number  of  harmful  deeds.  As 
Dr.  Hall  shows,  many  acts  that  were  forn»erly  harmless 
and  socially  beneficial  may  become  harmful  as  civjliza^ 
tion  grows  higher  and  more  complex.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  distinct  increa.se  of  crime  even  vhen  the  number 
of  harmful  acts  remains  the  same.  On  the  whole,  then, 
Dr.  Hall's  view  is  optimistic,  in  so  far  as  he  shows  that 
the  steady  increase  of  critne  revealed  in  moral  statistics 
is  really  due  to  the  increasing  morality  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  new  book,  "The  Empire  of 
Business"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  deals  with  a  multi- 
tude of  practical  topics  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every 
American  business  man.  The  volume  is  a  mine  of  prac- 
tical advice  on  such  topics  as  "  Thrift  as  a  Duty,"  "  How 
to  Win  Fortune,"  "Wealth  and  Its  Uses,"  together  with 
a  full  discussion  of  important  public  topics  in  the  field 
of  American  trade  relations,  railroad  development,  and 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing.  The  book,  of  course,  de- 
rives its  chief  significance  from  Mr.  Carnegie's  own  busi- 
ness career,  which  in  point  of  success  hua  seldom  been 
equalled  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Kowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell,  who 
were  the  joint  authors  of  "The  Temperance  Problem 
and  Social  Reform,"  have  written  an  interesting  little 
book  entitled  "British  'Gothenburg'  Experiments  and 
Public-House  Trusts"  (London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton), 
describing  the  various  attempts  made  from  time  to  time 
in  Great  Britain  to  eliminate  the  element  of  pi-ivate 
profit  from  the  liquor  traffic,  and  to  diminish  thereby 
the  evils  of  public-house  drinking.  The  attention  of 
Americans  has  recently  been  attracted  to  the  public- 
house  trust  companies  by  the  visit  to  this  country  of 
Earl  Grej',  with  whose  name  the  movement  in  that 
direction  has  been  associated  for  several  years.  The 
principles  and  working  programmes  of  these  trust  com- 
panies are  fully  described  in  this  volume,  and  much  use- 
ful information  regarding  the  movement  is  presented. 

The  licague  for  Political  Education,  of  New  York,  has 
published  a  new  edition  of  "A  Political  Primer  of  New 
York  City  and  State,"  by  Adele  M.  Fielde.  This  revi- 
sion has,  of  course,  been  made  necessary  by  the  changes 


wrought  l)y  the  Charter  Revision  Commlaslon  and  the 
New  York  Legislature  of  I!X)1  in  the  charter  of  (ireater 
New  York.  In  addition  to  other  valuable  features 
as  a  handbook  of  New  York  City  government,  thu 
"Primer"  contains  a  directory  of  city  officers  and  popu- 
lation statistics  from  the  last  federal  census. 

A  discussion  of  agricultural  conditions  from  the 
socialist's  point  of  view  is  contained  in  a  little  vtdume 
entitled  "The  American  Farmer,"  by  A.  M.  Simons, 
editor  of  the  IntcrnnHtnial  Socialist  Review  (Chicago  : 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.).  The  author  Ix'gins  with  an 
historical  survey  of  the  agricultural  develojjment  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  Union,  and  proceeds  to  dis- 
cu.ss  the  economics  of  agriculture  in  relation  to  the 
movement  of  population  cityward,  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  agricultural  methods,  and  concludes  with  a 
picture  of  the  coming  evolution  and  a  discussion  of  the 
next  steps  towai'd  a  realization  of  the  socialistic  ideal. 

If  any  man  in  the  United  States  can  be  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  irriga- 
ti(m  of  arid  lands,  it  should  be  Mr.  Frederick  Haynes 
Newell,  Chief  Hydrographer  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Svirvey.  For  the  past  twelve  years  Mr.  Newell 
hii-s  been  engaged  in  an  exhaustive  studj-  of  the  cost  of 
irrigation  works  in  our  Western  territories,  the  capacity 
of  reservoirs,  the  flow  of  rivers,  and  the  artesian  or  un- 
derground wiiters  throughout  the  arid  regions.  The 
volume  by  Mr.  Newell  on  "Irrigation  in  the  United 
States"  (Crowell)  is  the  outcome  of  this  laborious  re- 
search. In  writing  the  book,  Mr.  Newell  has  had  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  needs  of  the  prospective  homeseeker 
of  moderate  means,  and  his  opportunities  on  our  vacant 
public  lands.  Even  in  his  description  of  irrigation  &\y- 
paratus  Mr.  Newell  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
homemade  contrivances  which  will  have  to  be  largely 
relied  upon  by  the  first  settlers  in  a  new  country.  Mr. 
Newell's  explanations  of  this  crude  machinery  are  clear 
enough  to  be  helpful  to  the  average  reader,  and  .should 
be  of  material  assistance  to  the  pioneer  irrigator. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  photographic  plates  and 
diagrams. 

BOOKS  ON  OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  the  Asiatic  traveler, 
has  written  a  new  book  entitled  "The  Mastery  of  the 
Pacific  "  (Macmillau).  It  may  astonish  some  of  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun's  European  readers  to  note  his  cla.ssification  of 
the  colonial  powers  of  the  far  East.  As  chief  of  these 
powers  he  ranks  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
land, and  Japan.  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  he  re- 
gards as  minor  powers  with  respect  to  their  colonies  in 
the  Pacific.  The  United  States,  however,  in  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun's  opinion,  will  be  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
mastery  of  the  Pacific.  In  his  chapters  on  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Colquhoun  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
wisdom  and  ability  of  Governor-General  Taft.  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun's  advice  to  the  American  Government  is  to  in- 
terfere as  littleas  possible  with  the  customs,  prejudices, 
and  religions  of  the  Filipinos,  and  to  "keep  a  tight 
hold." 

The  two-volume  work  by  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Butler 
on  "The  Treaty-Making  Power  of  the  United  States" 
(New  York  :  Banks  Law  Publishing  Company)  is 
handicapped,  as  far  as  a  large  proportion  of  its  proper 
constituency  of  readers  is  concerned,  by  its  title  and  its 
appearance.  It  would  seem  to  be  .simply  a  law  book, 
and  it  has  very  many  features  which  entitle  it  to 
honorable  mention  among  the  very  best  books  on  inter- 
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national  law.  But  it  is  much  more.  It  is  of  greater 
and  more  iminediate  importance  to  the  historian  and 
the  student  of  constitutional  history  and  diplomacy 
than  to  the  lawyer,  and  it  should  find  a  place  among 
the  intlispensable  reference  books  on  the  history,  con- 
stitution, and  policy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  every  jjublic  and  university  library.  Scarcely  any 
branch  of  public  law  has  hitherto  been  in  a  more  un- 
satisfactory state,  so  far  as  cases  and  authorities  are 
concerned,  than  the  general  question  of  the  extent  and 
limitations  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

Mr.  Butler's  book  does  not,  indeed,  contain  the  text 
of  treaties  now  in  force,  but  it  contains  a  complete  table, 
with  reference  to  the  volumes  of  the  "Statutes  at 
Large,"  where  the  treaties  can  be  found,  and  with  suf- 
ficient information  about  each  particular  document  to 
enable  tlie  student  to  pursue  further  investigations  in- 
telligently and  easily.  As  a  storehouse  of  valuable  facts 
the  book  would,  therefore,  alone  deserve  high  praise, 
for  the  author  is  himself  so  ardent  a  student  of  the 
questions  involved  that  he  knows  by  experience  just 
what  is  re(iuired  by  way  of  arrangement,  annotation, 
and  indexing,  so  as  to  provide  the  best  possible  tool  for 
the  student  or  the  investigator.  Nor  is  it  only  the  stu- 
dent of  history  or  diplomacy  who  will  be  greatly  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Butler's  labors.  The  constitutional  lawyer 
will  find  a  reference,  and  in  most  cases  a  very  clear  and 
accurate  summary,  of  every  case  decided  on  questions 
bearing  upon  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  federal 
Government,  as  well  as  the  national  sovereignty  and 
power  of  territorial  acquisition  of  the  United  States.  A 
special  appendix  is  devoted  to  the  insular  cases  recently 
decided  by  the  Supreme  (/ourt,  so  that  the  book  is  en- 
tirely up  to  date.  Mr.  Butler's  own  discussion  of  the 
problems  involved  is  clear  and  logical,  and  evidently 
based  on  thorough  consideration  of  all  the  points  in- 
volved. The  problems  discussed  in  this  work  may  any 
day  become  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  no  timelier  contribution  to  current 
thought  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  The  bulk  and 
necessarily  high  price  of  Mr.  Butler's  work  will  preclude 
a  large  circulation  in  private  libraries,  but  we  commend 
it  most  urgentjly  to  public  libraries  and  universities,  for 
it  is  a  book  to  which  every  student  of  American  history 
or  constitutional  law  should  have  ready  access. 

HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Hauna  has  written  an  elaborate  two- 
volume  account  of  "The  Scotch-Irish,  or  The  Scot  in 
North  Britain,  North  Ireland,  and  North  America" 
(Putnams).  Appreciating  the  important  part  that  the 
Scotch-Irish  have  played  in  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hanna  has  aimed  in 
these  volumes,  not  so  much  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  race  as  to  render  accessible  to  American 
readers  the  materials  of  such  a  history.  As  Mr.  Hanna 
truly  remarks,  most  native-born  Americans,  even  those 
of  Scottish  ancestry,  are  singularly  ill-informed  on  the 
details  of  Scotch  history.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the 
notable  lack  of  well-written  popular  histories.  Indeed, 
as  regards  the  history  of  the  Scotch  in  Ireland  the 
printed  record  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  Mr. 
Hanna's  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  of  an  American 
writer  to  exploit  the  contemporary  documents  and  re- 
ports relating  to  the  colonization  of  northern  Ireland  by 
the  Scots.  The  features  of  most  immediate  interest  to 
American   readers  in  Mr.  Hanna's  volum.es   are   his 


chapters  devoted  to  "The  Scotch-Irish  and  the  Revolu- 
tion," "The  Scotch-Irish  and  the  Constitution,"  and 
"  The  Scotch-Irish  in  American  Politics."  These  chap- 
ters bring  out  the  real  importance  of  this  element  in 
our  population,  and  are  based  upon  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  original  sources  of  history.  As  a  corollary  to  Mr. 
Hanna's  demonstration  of  the  Scotch-Irish  achieve- 
ments in  American  history  is  the  deduction  that  our 
liberties  were  not,  after  all,  won  by  New  Euglanders 
exclusively,  and  it  is  even  maintained  that  the  American 
civilization  of  to-day  is  at  least  no  more  English  than 
Scotch.  For  all  his  assertions  Mr.  Hanna  gives  citations 
to  the  authorities,  and  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  an  ar- 
senal of  facts  regarding  the  progress  of  this  virile  race. 
The  author  intimates  that  these  volumes  are  designed 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  historical  col- 
lections relating  to  the  early  Scotch-Irish  settlements  in 
America. 

" The  Sectional  Struggle"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
three  volumes  projected  by  Mr.  Cicero  W.  Harris  of 
Philadelphia  (Lippincott).  The  first  period,  ending 
with  the  compromise  of  1833,  is  covered  in  a  volume 
already  published.  The  author's  aim  in  this  series  is  to 
write  an  account  of  the  troubles  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  down  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  author  evidently  has  a  high  ideal  of  the  qualificar 
tions  of  an  historian  of  this  prolonged  contest,  and  has 
for  many  years  devoted  much  time  to  the  collection  of 
materials  and  the  elaboration  of  the  narrative.  He 
chooses  as  the  point  of  division  between  the  first  and 
second  volumes  in  this  scheme  the  tariff  compromise  of 
1833.  The  next  volume  will  cover  the  period  from  18:^ 
to  1850,  the  era  of  the  .second  great  slavery  compromise, 
while  the  third  will  include  the  ten  years  preceding  the 
Civil  War  and  the  war  itself.  The  author  has  drawn 
upon  contemporary  documents,  making  slight  use  of 
secondary  authorities,  excepting  to  supply  such  mate- 
rials as  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  Especial  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  the  debates  of  1830  and  of  1833  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

In  "The  American  History  Series"  (Scribners)  the 
third  volume,  by  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess,  is  entitled 
"Reconstruction  and  the  Constitution,"  and  covers  the 
decade  1866-76.  As  Professor  Burgess  in  an  earlier 
volume  declared  his  belief  that  a  real  national  brother- 
hood between  the  North  and  the  South  could  only  be 
reestablished  on  the  basis  of  a  sincere  and  genuine  ac- 
knowledgment bj'  the  South  that  secession  was  an  error 
as  well  as  a  failure,  he  now  advances  the  proposition 
that  a  corresponding  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  North  regarding  reconstruction  is  equally  necessary. 
Not  questioning  the  .sincerity  of  the  North  in  its  recon- 
struction policy,  any  more  than  he  questioned  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  South  in  its  secession  policy,  Professor 
Burgess  holds  with  the  great  majority  of  modern  think- 
ers, whether  of  Northern  or  Southern  antecedents,  that 
the  methods  chosen  were  erroneous.  The  proper  course 
to  have  been  taken  after  the  Civil  War,  in  his  view,  was 
to  hold  the  districts  of  the  South  under  territorial  civil 
government  "until- the  white  race  in  those  districts 
should  have  sufficiently  recovered  from  its  temporary 
disloyalty  to  the  Union  to  be  intrusted  again  with  the 
powers  of  commonwealth  local  government."  This 
course.  Professor  Burgess  believes,  was  not  only  the  cor- 
rect course  to  take,  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  have 
been  found  to  be  the  truly  practicable  course.  But  for 
the  mistakes  of  the  Republican  party  in  its  reconstruc- 
tion  policy,  Professor   Burgess   doubts  whether   the 
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Democratic  party  in  tlio  "solid"  South  would  uvi-r  have 
been  built  up.  In  tlie  Ixnly  of  the  book  Professor  Bur- 
gess gives  full  expositions  of  the  Congressional  plan  of 
reconstruction,  together  with  a  detailed  study  of  its 
results. 

The  remarkalile  record  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin  is  brought  to  niintl  by  the  publication  of 
an  illustrated  account  of  tlie  e.vt'rcises  at  the  tledication 
of  the  .society's  new  library  builditig  in  a  "  Memorial 
Volume"  (Madi.son,  Wis.:  State  Historical  Society). 
The  library  of  thesociet}',  which  now  occupies  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  its  class  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
built  up  during  the  last  fifty  year.s,  until  it  now  ranks 
third  in  size  and  importance  among  the  great  historical 
libraries  in  the  country,  and  it  is  the  most  important 
reference  library  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  consisting,  jis 
it  does,  of  nearly  200,000  books  and  pamphlets.  It  is  re- 
sorted to  by  scholars  and  investigators  from  all  parts  of 
the  West  and  South. 

"The  Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy,"  by 
Prof.  Albert  Hushnell  Hart  (Macmillan),  does  not  pur- 
port to  be  a  history  of  American  diplomacy,  altliough 
it  deals  with  manj'  of  tlie  policies  and  principles  adopted 
by  our  forefathers  in  attempting  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems not  unlike  those  that  confront  the  nation  to-day. 
Professor  Hart  states  the  problems  clearly  and  gives 
full  expositions  of  the  guiding  principles  in  each  ca.se. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  again  to  direct  the  at^ 
tention  of  American  historical  students  to  the  valuable 
annual  "  Review  of  Historical  Publications  Relating  to 
Canada"  (The  University  of  Toronto  :  Published  by  the 
Librarian).  This  admirable  publication  has  reached  its 
sixth  volume,  the  last  issue  covering  the  literature  of 
1901.  The  work  consists  of  brief  reviews  of  important 
book.s,  pamphlets,  and  magazine  articles,  the  present 
volume  containing  over  two  hundred  pages,  with  an 
excellent  index.  Many  of  the  publications  reviewed  in 
this  volume  throw  interesting  side  lights  on  various 
episodes  in  United  States  history. 

"  The  War  in  South  Africa  :  Its  Cause  and  Conduct," 
by  A.  Conan  Doyle  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.),  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  British  case.  Dr.  Doyle  does  not  pretend 
that  the  right  was  absolutely  on  one  side,  nor  that  the 
British  campaign  has  been  above  criticism.  His  con- 
tention is  that  the  British  Government  did  its  best  to 
avoid  war,  and  that  the  British  army  is  now  doing  its 
best  to  wage  it  with  humanity.  He  considers  the  vari- 
ous charges  brought  against  the  British  soldiers,  the 
management  of  the  concentration  camps,  and  the  cases 
of  farm-burning,  and  his  conclusions  amovint,  on  the 
Avhole,  to  a  vindication  of  the  British  army. 

Miss  Mary  Taylor  Blauvelt  has  undertaken  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  tracing  "  The  Development  of  Cabinet  Gov- 
ernment in  England"  (Macmillan).  The  fact  which  at 
once  strikes  the  American  student  as  most  significant 
in  connection  with  the  English  cabinet  as  an  institution 
of  government  is  the  fact  that  this  institution  is  wholly 
unknown  to  English  law.  It  is  solely  the  creation  of 
custom,  and,  like  many  other  venerable  English  institu- 
tions, it  has  no  real  sanction  save  that  of  custom.  Miss 
Blauvelt  clearly  states  the  history  of  the  Privy  Council, 
the  earlier  steps  toward  a  cabinet  government,  and  the 
successive  changes  in  the  relations  between  crown  and 
ministry. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Champney,  whose  "  Romance  of 
the  Feudal  Chateaux  "  was  noticed  in  this  magazine  at 
the  time  of  its  appeai-ance,  has  now  completed  a  volume 
entitled  "  Romance  of  the  Renaissance  Chateaux"  (Put- 


nams).  This  volume  really  tells  the  story  of  hcnv  the 
great  movement  known  aw  the  Renai.sMince  came  to 
France.  Mrs.  Champney  has  tried  to  <lerive  the  story 
of  mediteval  France  from  a  study  of  the  homes  of  the 
French  people.  The  present  work,  therefore,  consists  of 
a  .series  of  sketches  grouped  about  certain  notable 
chftteaux  which  the  author  has  found  especially  rich  in 
a'sthetic  beauty  and  romantic  a.s.sociatiou8.  The  vol- 
ume is  ajjpropriately  illustrated. 

"Town  Life  in  Ancient  Italy"  (Boston  :  Benj.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.)  takes  us  b.'ick  to  the  first  century  A.D. 
The  book  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  William  E.  Waters  of 
Prof.  Ludwig  Friedliinder's  monograph  which  first  a])- 
peared  in  Germany  in  1879.  The  great  merit  of  the 
work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  wholly  ba.sed  upon  evi- 
dence furnished  or  suggested  by  the  literature  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  It  de.scribes 
the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  towns,  the  system 
of  municipal  government,  the  social  classes  and  fiscal 
management  of  rural  cities,  popular  amusements,  reli- 
gious observances,  and  the  relations  of  the  various 
towns  with  Rome. 

The  latest  i.ssue  in  "The  Semitic  Series"  (Scribners) 
is  a  volume  by  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Paton,  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  on  "The  Early  History  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,"  being  a  history  of  these  countries  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Persian  empire.  On  account  of  the  close  relations  sus- 
tained by  these  lands  commercially  and  jjolitically  with 
other  Oriental  empires,  the  recent  archseological  dis- 
coveries in  Babylonia,  A.s.syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia  have 
thrown  much  light  on  their  history.  Dr.  Paton  ha.s 
availed  himself  of  these  discoveries,  and  in  this  volume 
presents  them  in  a  clear  and  popular  form,  combining 
them  with  the  facts  already  known  from  the  Bible  and 
other  sources  of  history. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

"The  Life  of  John  Ruskin,"  by  W.  G.  Collingwood, 
published  in  1893  in  two  volumes,  has  been  rewritten 
since  Ruskin's  death  on  somewhat  different  lines,  and 
now  appears  in  a  revised  and  abbreviated  form  in  a 
single  volume  (Houghton,  Mitflin  &  Co.).  Mr.  Colling- 
wood has  omitted  some  of  his  expository  material  and 
confined  himself  to  the  mere  narrative  of  Ruskin's  life. 
Considerable  new  biographical  detail,  however,  has  been 
added  from  various  sources,  including  several  letters 
which  have  hitherto  been  unprinted,  and  a  complete 
account  of  Ruskin's  death  and  funeral  ob.sequies.  The 
author  was  for  many  years  Ruskin's  private  .secretary 
and  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  The  work  as  now 
published  is  a  compact,  convenient,  and  authoritative 
biographj'. 

Mr.  Edward  Clodd  has  written  an  interesting  one- 
volume  life  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.),  treating  the  subject  under  the  heads, — the  man, 
the  discoverer,  the  interpreter,  the  controversialist,  and 
the  constructor.  In  these  chapters  Huxley's  attitude 
toward  the  questions  of  his  time  is  clearly  set  forth. 

An  account  of  the  exercises  in  celebration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anuiver.sary  of  Daniel  Webster's  graduation 
from  Dartmouth  College,  in  1801,  has  been  published 
by  the  college  (Hanover,  N.  H.  :  Dartmouth  College). 
The  estimates  of  Webster  contained  in  the  speeches  on 
this  occasion  by  such  men  as  Congressman  McCall,  ex- 
Governor  Black,  Senator  Hoar,  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  the  Hon.  William  Everett,  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
and  others  form  a  striking  tribute  to  the  man. 
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Deaf-Blind,  Educating  the,  Ruth  Everett,  AMRR. 
Dcatli,  The  Love  of,  Dora  M.  Jones,  West. 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Homes  of  the  Signers  of  the, 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Park,  AiMonM. 
Degenerate  Age?  Is  This  a,  J.  J.  Stevenson,  PopS. 
Desert,  The  (ireat  American,  Transformation  of  the,  R.  T. 

Hill,  WW. 
Dete<ttion,  Old-Time,  A.  Griffiths,  Cass. 
Determinism  versus  Free-Will,  .1 .  .7.  JNIing,  ACQR. 
Die-kens,  Cliarles,  in  His  Books.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Harp. 
Diplomacy,  American.  Formative  Incidents  in— XIIL,  XIV.. 

E.  E.  Sparks,  Cliaut. 
Diplomacv  and  Development  of  International  Law.  J.  Cam- 

bon.  ALK. 
Diplomacv.  I'an-American,  J.  W.  Foster,  Atlant. 
Diseases,  I'reventable,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  H.  R.  Hop- 
kins, San. 
Divorce  and  the  Family,  P.  S.  Grant,  Ains. 
Dogma.  Progress  of.  J.  J.  Tigert.  MRN. 
Drama.  Modern  Social,  as  Influenced  by  the  Modern  Novel. 

W.  L.  Courtney,  Fort. 
Drama.   Poetic,  and  its  Prospects  on  the  Stage,  Dr.  Tod- 
hunter,  Fort. 
Drama,  Teaching  of  the.  A.  E.  Sorel,  Xou.  March  1. 
Drama.  Vicissitudes  of  the  Hero  in.  W.  L.  Courtney.  XatR. 
Duelling  and  Courts  of  Honor,  C.  \V.  Robinson,  MonR. 
Duflferin,    Lord,   Reminiscences  of,   A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun, 

Can. 
Easter  Carols  in  a  New  York  Belfry,  Tj.  M.  Hodges,  LHJ. 
Easter,  the  Festivalof  Life  Victorious,  1'.  Carus.  OC. 
Eclipse  of  l!K)l  in  Mauritius.  JNIrs.  W.  Maunder,  LeisH. 
Eclipses  and  Chronology.  Ancient,  R.  W.  McFarland,  PopA. 
Economic  Societies  and  Small  Industries,  V.  Brants,  RefS, 

March  1. 
Education  :  see  also  Kindergarten. 
Academy  Education,  Cost  of  an,  C.  Herrick,  EdR. 
Child  Life  in  History,  Nina  C.  Vandewalker.  Kind. 
Civil  Government,  Laboratory  Method  in,  F.  II.  H.  Rob- 
erts, Ed. 
Classics  in  Modern  Education,  W.  Baird,  EdR. 
College,  Small:    What   Shall   It    Do?     A.    P.    Brigham. 

EdR. 
Colleges,  Small,  Plea  for,  W.  L.  C.  Hunnicutt,  MRN. 
Commercial  Education,  Practical  Side  of,  Cham. 
Curriculum,   l)isintegration  and    Reconstruction  of  the, 

G.  T.  Ladd.  Forum. 
Deaf-Blind,  Educating  the,  Ruth  Everett.  AMRR. 
Denominate  Units.  Scales  of,  K.  Miller.  Ed. 
Elementary  School  in  Berlin.  Evelyn  M.  Wood-Lovejoy. 

Ed. 
Education  and  Health.  Compulsory.  A.  B.  Poland.  San. 
Education  and  Social  Progress,  I.  W.  Howerth.  EdR. 
Education.  Our  Chaotic.  P.  H.  Hanus,  Forum. 
Edwards.  Richard  :  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters.  EdR. 
Government.  Good,  Public  Scliools  and,  S.   E.   Forman, 

Gunt. 


History  Teaching  In  New  York  State.  EdR. 

Lectures  nrsus  Recital  ions,  F.  C.  Frenih,  EdR. 

London,  Iniversily  Education  in,  .].  .\ .  Beit.  ."\iRN. 

Music,  School.  True  Futur(!of,  !•;.  Swaj  ne.  Mus,  February. 

Nature  Study  for  Vounu  Childri-ti,  N.  L.  lioetlmen.  Kind  It. 

Negro  College.  Fund  ion  ol  t  he.  K.  .M  iller.  Dial,  April  Itl. 

Philippines,  Education   in   the.   A.  R.  Jurado,   Arena;  F. 
.Atkinson,  Out. 

Plato  on   tiie   Education   rif   the  Young,  S.   Rector.  Mus, 
February. 

State  I'liiversities.  Aflant. 

Suiiervisor,  Ooportunllies  of  the.  Laura  Fisher,  KindR. 

Technical  .Schools  for  Girls  in   I'aris,  D.  Arnould,  Ref.S, 
March  10. 

Trend  of  University  and  College  Education,  W.  R.  Har- 
per, NAR. 

Typewriter.  Educational  I'sc  of  the.  F.  Waldo.  Ed. 

Women's  Education  in  the  United  States,  A.  Mohso,  NA, 
March  10. 
Electric  Power  Transmission.  High  Tension,  G.  H.  Gibson, 
^    Eng. 

Electric;  Storage  Batteries,  A.  Reuterdahl.  CasM. 
Electrical  Energy  Direct  from  Coiil,  J.  Wright,  CasM. 
Electricity  in  (ireece,  F.  W.  .lackson.  CasM. 
Electro-Pliysiologv,  August  Waller's  E.\i)eriment.s  in.  Mon. 
Elk  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke.  O. 
Ellsworth.  Oliver,  and  Feder.ition.  F.  G.  Cook,  Atlant. 
Engines.  Waste  Heat.  G.  H.  Barrus.  CasM. 
England  :  see  (Jreat  Britain. 
England:    Is   She    Being   Americanized?    II.  W.  Horwill, 

Forum. 
England  :  Social  Revolt  in  1:581,  V.-VI.,  G.  Kriehn.  AHR. 
England's    Reformation.  True   Authors   of,   W.    Fleming, 

ACQR. 
Essay,  llie  Romantic,  Jennette  B.  Perry,  Crit. 
Ethics  in  the  Table  of  Sciences,  Place  of.  .1.  H.  Harley.  IJE. 
Evolution  of  Man.  a  Spiritual  Being.  H.  C.  Ha>  .  NC. 
Exports.  Apparent  Decline  in  Our.  O.  P.  Austin,  NatM. 
Factory  Office  Considered  as  a  Productive  Department,  K. 

Falconer.,  Eng. 
Fashion,  Economic  View  of,  .Julia  Cruikshank,  Arena. 
Fish.  Flying.  .1.  T.  Turner.  Pear. 
Fishes.  Evolution  of.  D.  S.  .lordan.  PopS. 
Fishing.  Marquis  of  Granby.  Bad. 
Florida.  Failures  in.  Black. 
Flower  Gardens,  Children's,  and  Their  Uses,  Katherine  L. 

Smith.  Era. 
Flowers.  Northern  Polypetalous,  Colors  of.  J.  H.  Lovell, 

ANat,  March. 
Football,  Medieval.  W.  B.  Heard.  Bad. 
Forester,  Day's  Work  of  a,  P.  G.  Huston,  Atlant. 
Forestry  :  What  It  Is,  C.  C.  Andrews,  O. 
Fox,  The  Gray.  H.  K.  Job.  CLA . 
France : 

Collectivist  Programme  and  the  Next  Elections,  J.  Caza- 
jeux,  RcfS,  March  16. 

Franco-Prussian  War:    The  German  Army  in  France,  T. 
M.  Maguire,  NatR. 

Freemasonry  in  France,  G.  A.  Raper,  NineC. 

French  Esprit,  L.  Claretie,  Deut.  March. 

Italy.  Financial  Reasons   for  Friendship  with.  G.  M.  Fla- 
mingo. Nou.  March  lit. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction.  J.  C.  Bracq.  EdR. 

Protestantism,  French.  New  Theological  Movement  With- 
in. A.  C.  Zenos.  AJT. 

Religious  Orders.  France  and  the.  F.  W.  Parsons.  ACQR. 

Revolution  in  the  Paris  Press,  O.  M.  Green,  MonR. 
Friendship,  J.  Hudson,  Gent. 

Fun,  Psychology  and  Ethics  of.  W.  B.  Hill.  Kind. 
Game.  Large.  Preservation  of.  E.  V.  Wilcox.  Forum. 
Game.  Protective  Instinct  in.  L.  T.  Sprague.  O. 
Garden.  Amateur's— II.,  R.  Blight.  O. 
Garden  Beautiful.  The.  W.  Robinson.  XatR. 
Giirden.  In  an  Old.  Elizabeth  W.  .Schermerliorn,  NEng. 
Garden  of  Native  Plants,  E.  E.  Rexford.  Lipp. 
Gardening.  Formal.  Art  of.  J.  M.  Good.  CLA. 
Gas  Lighting.  Healthfulness  of.  E.  A.  Harman.  CasM. 
German  Influence  in  America,  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  Lipp. 
Germany  : 

Agricultural  Competition  and  German  Policy.  I.  A.  Hour- 
wich,  JPEcon,  31arch. 

Anglophobia:  Is  It  on  the  Decline  ?  J.  L.  Bashford,  Fort. 

Custom  Duties,  Revision  of  the,  A.  Rafllallovich,   Nou, 
March  15. 

Economic  Crisis,  H.  M.  Hodgson,  Contem. 

Poles,  Germany  and  the.  Black. 

Universities.  Women  at  the,  Martha  K.  Genthe,  Forum. 
Gibraltar  Docks,  Defence  of.  USM.  ^March. 
Gibson,  William  Hamilton,  Edith  Granger,  Dial,  April  1. 
Girl's  Ideal,  Evolution  of  a.  Clara  E.  Loughliu.  Scrib. 
Gloucester  Fishermen.  ,T.  B.  Connolly,  Scrib. 
God's  House,  Deportment  in,  E.  H.  Dornblaser,  Luth. 
Goethe's  Faust.  R.  W.  Deering.  Chaut. 
Gowrie's  Mystery.  A  New  Reading  of  the.  A.  Lang.  Black. 
Grazing  Lands?    Shall  the  United  States  Lease  Its.  J.  P. 
Irish,  Forum. 
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Great  Britain  :  see  also  Soutli  Africa. 
Aiiijlo-Japanehe  Alliance,  T.  I>  enaga,  AMRH  ;  S.  Hrooks, 
Fort;    A.  M.  Low,   Forum;    A.  de    Pouvourville,  Nou, 
Marcli  li;  V.  Berard.  KPar,  March  15. 
Army  Reform,  Mr.  Brodrick  and.  Black. 
Army  Reform  on  a  National  Basin,  (i.  F.  Shee,  USM. 
British  .'^tateMnan  Throunh  American  Glasses— II.,  PMM. 
Chamberlain  and  Rosebery,  F.  A.  White,  West. 
Combine  .Movement  in  England,  E.  E.  Gellender,  AngA. 
Commercial  Needs  of  the  Empire,  E.  J.  Dillon,  Conteni. 
Coronation  of  George  VII.,  C.  de  Saussure,  MonR. 
Gladstone's  Foreign  Policy,  M.  D.  O'Brien,  West. 
India  and  the  Empire,  Contein. 
Industrial  Crisis,  H.  Hodgson,  West. 

Industrial  Trusts  and  National  Prosperity,  J.  B.  C.  Ker- 
shaw, Fort. 
Industry.  British,  Crisis  in,  H.  Bell,  NatR. 
Ireland,  The  Case  of.  West. 
King's  "Declaration"  and  the  Catholics  of  the  Empire, 

Agnes  Lambert,  NineC. 
Liberal  Imbroglio,  J.  (J.  Rogers,  Contem. 
Liberal  League,  C.  Douglas,  Contem. 
Liberalism.  Old,  and  the  New  Aristocracy,  Fort. 
Ijicensing  Bill,  The  New,  T.  Holmes,  C^ontem. 
Militia  Ballot,  The,  W.  E.  Cairns,  Fort. 
Naval  Bases,  (iarrisoning  the,  H.  N.  Shore,  USM. 
Naval  Education,  LISIM,  Match. 

Naval  Reserve,  Condition  of  the.  W.  L.  Clowes,  NineC. 
Navv,  Education  in  the— II.,  .J.S.  Corbett,  MonR. 
Regalia,  The  English,  G.  E.  Walsh,  Era. 
Representation  — Federation  — Referendum,  L.  Stockton 

West. 
Royal  Reserve  Regiments  of  1900,  USM. 
Scliools,    Renewed    Struggle    tor    the,    R.    C.    Fletcher, 

NineC. 
Tariff,    Imperial,  Suggestions    Toward   an,  V.    Caillard, 

NatR. 
Trade-Unions  and  National  Welfare,  A.  Montetiore-Brice, 

Temp. 
War,  Preparations  for,  S.  Wilkinson,  NatR. 
Whigs,  The  New.  and  the  Old,  L.  Sanders,  NineC. 
Grout.  Edward  M.,  New  York's  Comptroller,  D.  E.  Fralick, 

AngA. 
Guerrilla  Warfare— XII.,  T.  M.  Maguire,  USM. 
Hale,  Edward  Everett:  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years— VI., 

Out. 
Hanna,  HughH.,WW. 
Harmonograph,  The,  A.  Williams,  Pear. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  The  Municipal  Awakening  of,  J.  H.  Mc- 

Farland,  WW. 
Hebrew  Roots,  Lost  Meanings  of,  R.  D.  Wilson,  PRR. 
Heinemann,    William,     Conversation     with,    W.    Archer, 

PMM. 
Heligoland,  the  Smallest  Gem  in  the  Kaiser's  Crown,  V. 

Van  M.  Beede,  Chaut. 
Hellenism,  Ethical  Value  of.  A.  W.  Benn,  IJE. 
Henry,  Prince,  American  Visit  of,  J.  B.  Walker,  Cos;  P.  S. 

Reinsch,  Forum;  F.  Putnam,  NatM. 
Himalayas,  Holiday  Tour  in  the,  D.  W.  Freshfield.  PMM. 
History,  Economic  Interpretation  of— II.,  E.  R.  A.  Seligman, 

PSQ,  March. 
History,  Literary  Decline  of,  F.  A.  Ogg,  Dial,  April  1. 
Homer  at  "  Her  Majesty's."  C;.  F.  Keaiy,  PMM. 
Horse,  Good,  Points  of  a,  I.  P.  Roberts,  CLA. 
Horse  Show  and  the  Show  Horse,  F.  M.  Ware,  O. 
Horse,  Thoroughbred,  Home  of  the,  L.  H.  Giltner,  Miin. 
Hospital  Nurses,  The  Case  Against,  M.  F.  Jolniston,  NmeC. 
Houston,  Sam,  and  His  Battles,  C.  T.  Brady,  McCl. 
Hudson,  Henry,  the  Great  Seaman  of  the  North,  G.Johnson, 

Can. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Mrs.  B.  Teeling,  Cath  ;  E.  Gosse,  Cos;    Dr. 
Cabanfes,  Deut,  March ;    G.  Kahn,   Nou,  March  1  ;    A. 
Fogazzaro,  NA,  March  1. 
Humor,  The  New,  B.  Johnson,  Crit. 
Husbands  and  W'ives,  R.  Pyke,  Cos. 
Ibex,  Spanish,  Lord  Walsingham,  Bad. 
Illiteracy,  Census  Figures  on,  E.  P.  Clark,  Over. 
Index  Numbers  and  the  Standard  of  Value— 11.,  T.  S.  Adams, 

JPEcon,  March. 
Indian  Children  at  School,  Anne  O'Hagan,  Ains. 
Indian,  Present  Needs  of  the,  H.  Garland,  NAR. 
Indtistrial  Betterment,  Problem  of.  J.  Daboll,  NC. 
Inquisition  in  Northern  France,  Beginnings  of  the,  C.  H. 

Haskins,  AHR. 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  Amendment  of  the,  W.  A.  Rob- 
ertson, Forum. 
Iowa,  Political  Lead  of,  R.  L.  Hartt,  WW. 
Ireland,  Light  and  Shade  in.  Black. 
Ireland's  Downfall,  Relations  of  Economic  Theories  to,  J.  J. 

O'Shea,  ACQR. 
Irrigation:   "The  Redemption  of  Our  Dead  Lands,"  G.  E. 

Mitchell,  Mun. 
Isthmian-Canal  Commission,  Reports  of  the,  J.  G.  Leigh, 

Eng. 
Italy,  Divorce  in,  from  a  Catholic  Standpoint,  F.  Crispoiti, 
NA,  March  1. 


.Japan  : 

England.  Alliance  with,  T.  lyenaga,  AMRR;  S.  Brooks, 
Fort;  A.  M.  Low,  Forum;  A.  de  Pouvourville,  Non, 
March  15;  V.  B6rard,  RPar.  March  1.5. 

Japan's  Imperial  Policy,  S.  Ransome,  Fort. 

Normal  Schools  of  Japan,  M.  C;.  Leonard,  EdR. 

Religious  Conditions  of  Japan,  C.  MacCauley,  AJT. 

Women,  University  for,  E.  W.  Clement,  Chaut. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  Political  Theory  of,  C.  E.  Merriam,  Jr., 

PSQ,  .March. 
Jesuits  and  Tyrannicide,  H.  G.  Ganss,  ACQR. 
.Jewish  Reformatif)n,  G.  Gottheil,  AJT. 

Johnston,  -Mary,  Virginian  Romances  of.  .T.  J.  Tigert,  MRN. 
Jones,  Mayor  Samuel  M..  E.  Saulsbury,  FrL. 
Jones,  Rev.  Sam,  C.  D.  Wilson,  (,'rit. 

Judaism  in  Eiighmd,  Present  Condition  of,  A.  II.  Japp,  LQ. 
Keller.  Helen  :  The  Story  of  My  Life,  LHJ. 
Kernpflf,  Rear-Admiral  Louis,  W.  E.  Griffiths,  Out. 
Kentucky.  Northern,  in  War  Times,  J.  U.  Lord,  FrL. 
Kindergarten.  Future  Evolution  of  the,  .J.  L.  Hughes.  Ed. 
Kindergarten   Movement   in   Boston,   Fanny    L.    Johnson, 

KindR. 
Kindergarten  Questionnaire— VI.,  Virginia  E.  Graeflf,  Kind. 
Kipling's  Village,  In,  D.  A.  Willey,  NatM. 
Labor  Insurance  :  Is  It  Feasible?    G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 
Lake  Shipping,  A  New  Factor  in,  G.  H.  Cushing,  AMRR. 
Lanier,  Sidney,  as  Poet,  0.  F.  Smith,  MRN. 
Law  Reform  in  England,  H.  Fowler,  ALR. 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  iit  Appomattox,  E.  P.  Alexander.  Cent. 
Leo,  Robert  E. :  Last  Days  of  His  .\rmy,  C.  Marshall,  Cent. 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  Note  on  the  Surrender  of,  W.  Merritt,  Cent. 
Legion  of  Honor,  F.  Copp6e,  Mun. 
Life  Principle.  The.  J.  D.  .Sherman.  FrL. 
Lightning  Flash.  Revelations  of  a,  P.  S.  Fiske,  WW. 
Lilies,  Jessie  J.  Knox,  Over. 

Liszt :  Personality  and  Artist,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Mus,  Feb- 
ruary. 
Literary  Values.  J.  Burroughs,  Cent. 
Literature  and  the  Tlieater,  F.  Wedmore,  NineC. 
Literature,  Histories  of.  Dial.  April  1. 
Literature,    Victorian,    Leaders   of,   E.  E.   Hale,  Jr.,  Dial, 

.A,pril  1. 
Loisy,  The  Abbe,  and  the  Roman  Biblical  Commission,  A. 

West,  Contem. 
London,  Artistic,  Literary,  and  Bohemian,  in  the  Seventies, 

— II.,  J.  H.  Hager,  Bkinan. 
London,  Notable  Gardens  in,  A.  W.Myers,  Cass. 
London's  Great  Landlords,  Cham. 

Lord  ?  Does  the  Race  of  Man  Love  a,  "  Mark  Twain,"  NAR. 
Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty,  Commercial  Privileges  of  the, 

M.  Farrand,  AHR. 
Luck,  M.  Maeterlinck,  RPar,  March  15. 
Luke,  The  Women  of,  E.  R.  Hendrix,  MRN. 
Lummis,  Charles  F.,  Constance  G.  Du  Bois,  Crit. 
Lycia,  Austrian  Explorations  in,  D.  Sampson,  ACQR. 
Lying-in  Hospital  in  New  York,  R.  L.  Dickinson,  AMRR. 
Lynching  in  the  United  States,  N  A,  March  16. 
Lyttelton,  Bishop  Charles,  Maud  Lyttelton,  NatR. 
Macaulay,  Lord,  and  Rothley  Temple,  T.  Carter,  LeisH. 
Machine  Trades,  Education  for  the,  S.  M.  Vauclain,  CasM. 
McKinley.  William,  Wedding  of.  E.  A.  Lee,  NatM. 
Madness,  Cui-e  of,  by  .Surgery,  Dr.  Cabanfes.  RRP,  March  15. 
Maeterlinck.  Maurice,  and  the  Bees,  A.  E.  Gibson.  Arena. 
Maeterlinck's  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Bees,  E.  Rod,  Int. 
Maintenon,  Madame  de.  Viscount  St.  Cyres.  Corn. 
Malay  States.  Example  of  the,  S.  Brooks,  Forum. 
Manzano  Salt  Lakes,  D.  W.  Johnson,  OutW. 
Marconi's  Messages  to  Mid-Ocean,  H.  H.  McClure,  McCl. 
Marine  Engineering,  Economy  in,  W.  M.  McFarland,  Eng. 
Markham,  Kdwin,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
Marriage,  Harriett  M'llquhan,  West. 

Marriage,  International  Law  of,  W.  G.  F.  Phillimore,  ALR. 
Mars,  Explanation  of  the  Supposed  Signals  from,  P.  Lowell, 

PopA. 
Mechanical  Laboratory,  Place  of  the,  J.  Boulvin,  Eng. 
Menelik,  Personal  Impressions  of,  O.  T.  Crosby,  Cent. 
Meredith,  George,  Conception  of  Nature  in  the  Poems  of, 

F.  M.  Stawell,  IJE. 
Metaphysics,  Latest  .Shipwreck  of,  W.  H.  Mallock,  NineC. 
Mexico,  The  Liberatorof— Benito  Juarez, G.B.Winton, MRN. 
Military  Lessons  of  Recent  Wars,  C.  W.  Larned,  Int. 
Military  Organization,  Most  Extraordinary,  in  the  World, 

E.  L.  Gilliams,  Str. 
Minnesota's  Sporting  Status,  L.  Hubbard,  Jr,,  O. 
Mint,  British,  and  Its  Work— III.,  BankL. 
Miracle  and  Law,  F.  Sewall,  NC. 
Miracles:  Are  They  Possible ?    E.  J.  Hamilton,  Hom. 
Missions: 

Abyssinia,  Christianity  in,  E.  Berlin,  MisR. 

France.  New  Reformation  in,  MisR. 

India,  Christianity  in,  H.  GuUiford,  LQ. 

India,  Signs  of  Awakening  in,  W.  A.  Stanton,  MisR. 

India,  South,  Missions  in,  J.  P.  Jones,  MisR. 

Islam,  Morality  of,  MisR. 

Japan,  Present  Religious  Condition  of.  C.  MacCauley,  AJT. 

Lacroix,  Alphonse  Frangois,  G.  Smith,  MisR. 
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Lilipria,  Wrst  Africa,  Advancement  in,  A.  P.  Camphor, 
MisK. 

MIftMiomirv  Appoftla  of  th«  La«t  C'cntury-  III.,  A.  T.  Picr- 

Hoii,  .Mi.s'K. 
Prciicliiiii:  to  tlic  Ilcntlion,  K.  N.  fliirris,  Misl{. 

Sliaiisi  .Miiityi>,  Ilfiillifii  Paiirnyrir  on  tlir,  MisH. 

Sliiiiisi,  Missi(itiiii\   I'i'iicf  ('oimuissioii  In,  MisH. 

St(>iu>,  Kll.ii  M.,  ({••h'liHf  of,  Misll. 
Misslsnippi,  Alotl^;  \\n\  J.  Swain,  Aiiis. 
MitliraiNni,  Ori^rins  of,  V.  ('union I,  <)('. 
Monkc.VH,  Our  Doscent  Kroiu,  S.  S.  Huckman,  Pear. 
Alontana.  Story  ol,  K.  Mayo,  I'car. 
>I()tilrt'al  SIrei-t  Nainos,  Martha  K.  IJiclnirdson,  Ciin. 
Moral  Principles.  Piil>li<'  K<luciit.iou  in,  ,1.  (rotldiird,  NC. 
Moral  Utility.  V.  ('.  Dov.".  LQ. 

Morocco  andtin'  Kuropcan  Powers.  B.  Mackenzie,  Fort. 
MUller,  Max  :  His  Theory  of  tlio  Divine  Predicate,  J.  A.  Orr, 

LQ. 
Munic-ipol  Ons  and  Elivtric  Plants  in  Mnssiicluisetts,  A.  D. 

Adams,  .1  PEcon.  .March. 
Municipal  'Pradini;  in  America,  K.  P.  Porter,  CasM. 
>Iusic  and  Ethics     VI.,  Professor  Niecks,  Mus,  February. 
Napoleon's  Invasion  Projects,  New  Light  on,  H.  NV.  Wilson, 

MonR. 
Naval  Power,  The  Race  for,  H.  W.  Wilson,  Mun. 
Navy,   Pnited  States,  Battleships  of    the,   H.  IJ.  Gillmor, 

CasM. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Palace  and  Temple  of,  M.  Jastrow,  Jr., 

Harp. 
New  (luinea.  Resources  of,  Cham. 
New  York  City:  Cathedral  of  St.  .John,  R.  H.  Titherington, 

Mun. 
New  York  City,  Charter  of.  F.  J.  Goodnow,  PSQ,  March. 
New  York  Subway,  W.  li.  Stewart,  Pear. 
New  Zealand  in  the  Van  of  Progress,  B.  O.  Flower,  Arena. 
New  Zealand  Institutions— III.,  Out  W. 
Newspapers,  New  York  Evening,  B.  Stark,  Bkman. 
Nixon,  Lewis.  F.  Matthews,  WW. 
Normandy  Trout  Stream.  W.  B.  Dalley.  Bad. 
Northern  .Securities  (;omi)any  and  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 

Law.  R.  L.  Cutting.  XAR. 
Norway  Revisited,  A.  E.  (iathorne-Hardy,  Bad. 
Novels  with  a  Moral,  B.  N.  Langdon-Davies,  Mac. 
Ocean  Currents,  .1.  Page.  NatG.M. 
Old  Testament   Discussions  and    Princeton  Opinion,  J.  D. 

Davis,  PRR. 
Old  Testament,  Internal  Sense  of  the,  W.  L.  Gladish,  NC. 
Omaha,  the  Prairie  City,  W.  R.  Lighton,  Atlant. 
Pacific  Coast,  Discovery  of  Our,  R.  A.  Thompson,  OutW. 
Palestine.  Eastern,  Exploration  of,  C.  R.  Conder,  Horn. 
Panama  Canal,  J.  G.  Leigh,  PMM. 

Pan-American  Congress,  Results  of  the,  O.  K.  Davis,  WW. 
Papal   Conclave,    Last,  Episode    of  the,  B.  D'Agen,  Nou, 

March  1. 
Para,  the  Rubber  Metropolis  of  the  World,  K.  K.  Kenneday, 

SocS,  March. 
Paris  to  New  York,  Land  ,Tourney  From,  H.  DeWindt,  Harp. 
Parker,  Francis  Wayland,  W.  S.  .lackman,  AMUR  :  Kind; 

Alice  H.  Putnam,  KiiidR. 
Paul,  .Social  Teaching  of— IV.,  S.  Mathews,  Bib. 
Philippines  : 

America's  Duty,  W.  M.  Salter.  LIE. 

Education  in  the  Philippines,  A.  R.  Jurado,  Arena;  F.  W. 
Atkinson,  Out. 

Friars,  Spanish,  Ros. 

Language  Despotism,  New,  B.  J.  Clinch,  ACQR. 

Philippine  Fundamentals,  J.  G.  Schurman.  Gunt. 

Philippines,  Seamy  Side  in  the,  H.  C.  Rowland,  Cent, 

Taxation  in  the  Pliilippines— II.,  C.  C.  Plehn,  PSQ,  March. 
Philosopher,  The  First,  J.  H.  Breasted,  Mon. 
Philosophy,  Contemporary  French— V.,  A.  Fouil6e,  Int. 
Philosophy,  Early  Greek,  Logic  of  the,  A.  H.  Lloyd,  Mon. 
Philosophy:  What  Is  It?  F.  Thilly,  PopS. 
Photography : 

Architectural   Photography— III.,   H.    C.    Delery,    PhoT, 
March. 

Carbon  Difficulties,  R.  Melville,  WPM. 

Colors,  Verrill's  Pi-ocess  for  Producing  Photographs  in, 
WPM. 

Dark-Room,  Construction  of  a,  T.  Wood.  WPM. 

Edinol,  a  New  Developer  Substance.  Dr.  Miethe,  APB. 

Development.  Timing.  11.  Baker,  APB. 

Developers,  PhoT,  March, 

Lenses,  Deterioration  of.  H.  Fenner.  WPM. 

Opacity  of   Negatives,  Reducing  the,   C.  H.  Bothamley, 
APB. 

Pose,  The,  A.  C.  Sennert,  PhoT,  March. 

Toning  Bromide  Prints,  WPM. 

Slant,  The  Single,  WP.M. 
Physical  Training  in  Colleges.  L.  Vandervort,  O. 
Pigeon  Ranch,  A  ManunotTi.  E.  H.  Rydall,  Pear. 
Pigeon  Ranch  in  C^ilifornia,  Helen  L.  Jones.  CLA. 
Plains,  Western.  Earlv  Life  on  the.  N.  Brooks,  Cent. 
Plants  that  Walk,  E.  Step,  PMM. 

Poetry  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  G.J.  H.Northcroft.MRN. 
Police  Power  and  the  Police  Force,  \V.  A.  Purringtou,NAR. 


Poor  Relief  In  the  United  PlateB— IL,  K.  MunHterberR,  AJ.S. 

.March. 
Porto  Kico.  Supreme  Court  of.  GRhr. 
Poultry,  Ma  tin  fact  ure  of  New  Breeds  and  VarletlcB  of,  H.  8, 

Babcock.  (). 
Preachers.  New  Englan<l,  as  Tested  bv  Time,  .1.  C«K)k,  Horn. 
President,  The  Oveiworked.  L.  StelTens,  .McCl. 
Protestantism.  Formative  Principh- of.  J.  W.  Ri<'hard.  JjUtli. 
Psalm  ex..  Authorship  of,  W.  C.  Wilkinson.  Iloiii. 
Punching  the  Mall,  Directions  for,  .M.  Donovan,  (). 
Railroad  .Men,  Social  Clubs  for,  M.  (i.  Cunniir.  WW. 
Rattlesnakes,  Hunting,  with  a  Camera.  W.  H.  Hackui». CJjA. 
Realism   and    Pluralism,  Professor   Royce'H  Refutation  of, 

R.  B.  I'errv,  .Mon. 
Reciprocity,  fr'iscal,  A.  C.  Miller,  JPEcon,  March. 
Religion  and  Ethics,  (J.  W.  Know,  IJE. 
Religifm,  The  New.  (i.  Trobridge,  N(,'. 
Renais.sance,  Five  Tviies  of  the,  J.  Telford.  LQ, 
Revere,    Paul:    True    Story   of    His  Ride,  C.  F.   Gettemy. 

NEng. 
Revolutionary  Diplomacy.  New  Light  on,  Henrietta  D.  Skin- 
ner. Harp. 
Rhodes.  Cecil.  Death  of:  His  Political  Will  and  Testament, 

W.T.  Stead.  RRL. 
Rixey,  Rear-Admiral  Presley  M.,  B.  Read.  Mun. 
Rockets,  and  All  About  Them.  J.  AL  Bacon,  Casa. 
Roman  Catholicism.  Roads  from,  .1.  McCabe,  NatR, 
Rome,  Ancient.  Destruction  of,  'I'.  J.  McCormack,  OC. 
Roosevelt,  .\lice.  C.  Howard.  LH.I. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore  :   Story  of  His  Life-  VI.,  J.  B.  Walker. 

Cos. 
Rossini  and  the  Sensuous  in  Music,  A.  W.  Ambros,  Mus, 

Fel)ruary. 
Roumania,  Life  in— II..  Helene  Vacaresco.  Contem. 
Rural  Social  Forces;  Can  They  Be  Federated?    K.  L.  But- 

terfield.  AMRR. 
Ruskin's  Ilaria.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Crit. 
Russell.  Sir  ("harles.  B.  Wyman.  (iBag. 
Russia,  Economy  of,  W.  (!.  Ford,  PSQ,  March. 
Russian  Reviews,  V.  ,^.  Yarros,  (M-it. 

Russian  Schools  and  the  Holy  Synod,  P.  Kropotkin,  NAR. 
St.  Ignatius  and  John  Bunyan,  .1.  Rickaby,  ACQR. 
St.  Kilda  :  Its  Birds  and  Its  People,  C.  Dixon,  LeisH. 
St.  Lucia,  1778,  J.  W.  Fortescue,  Mac. 
Salmon,  Breeding,  Y.  Henderson,  PopS. 
Salt  Lake  (.:ity,  N.  Alliston,  Y.M. 
Sand,  George:  The  New  Life.  H.  James,  NAR. 
Savings  Banks,  Development  of.  J,  G.  Speed,  Ains. 
Scholars.  Some  Noteworthy.  D.  C.  Gilman.  .Scrib. 
School  Grounds.  Planting  of.  Susan  H.  Hooker.  (,'LA. 
Scotland.  Ancient  Cathedrals  of— II..  M.  Barrett,  ACQR. 
Scott.  Dramatizations  of.  P.  Wilstach.  Bkman. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Recollections  of,  t'ham. 
Scottish    Temperament,  Transformations  of  the.  W.Wal- 
lace, Fort. 
Sea.  Deep,  Science,  Prince  of  Monaco  and,  E.  P.  Lyle,  Jr., 

Ev. 
Sea  Power,  The  Race  for,  H.  W.  Wilson,  Mun. 
Security-Holding  Company,  WW. 
Semites,  Modern,  Local  Divinities  of  the — II.,  S.  I.  Curtiss, 

Bib. 
Semites.  ^Modern.  Physical  Relation  of  JIan  to  God  Among 

the.  S.  I.  Curtis.s,  AJT. 
Shipyard,  American,  Expansion  of  the,  A.  Goodrich,  WW. 
Shop,  Money-Making  Management  for  the.  C.  V.  Carpenter. 

Eng. 
Siena  Cathedral.  Pavement  of,  M.  Menotti,  NA,  March  1. 
Silver  Plate.  E.  Clarke.  Cass. 
Slavery  During  the  Middle  Ages,  A.  M.  Wergeland,  JPEcon, 

March. 
Smith.  Sir  Harry.  H.  A.  Bryden.  Temp. 
Sociology,  ('ontemporary— II..  L.  F.  Ward.  AJS,  March. 
Soil  as  an  Economic  and  Social  Factor,  F.  K.  Cameron,  PopS. 
Soldier,  Modern.  (\  W.  Larned,  Int. 
Sonnet   from  Milton   to  Wordsworth,  J,  M.  Attenborough, 

Gent. 
South  Africa: 
Boer  in  Battle,  The,  E.  B.  Rose,  Forum. 
Needs  of  South  Africa,  J.  W.  Cross,  and  Mrs.  E.  Cecil, 

NineC. 
Reconstruction  of  South  A  frica,  NatR. 
South  Africa  and  Europe,  J.  de  Bloch.  NAR, 
South,  New  Race  Question  in  the,  S.  A.  Hamilton,  Arena. 
Southern  Factory  Life,  Evils  of,  J.  A.  Baldwin,  Gunt. 
Soutliern  Men,  Some  Notable  Utterances  of,  E.  Minis.  MRN. 
Spain,  Labor  Question  in.  P.  Zancada,  EM,  March. 
Spain,  Religious  Problem  in,  E.G.  Blanco,  EM,  March. 
Spain  :  "  The  Pathos  of  a  Throne,"  J.  Aflalo,  Mun. 
Speculation,  Ethics  of,  J.  A.  Ryan,  IJE. 
Spedding,  .lames,  L.  Stephen.  NatR. 
Spirit  or  Ghost.  P.  Carus.  Mon. 
Sport  and  Cruelty,  MonR, 

Sports,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  C.  B.  Fry,  Str. 
Steel  and  Iron  Industries,  Our,  E.  Maxey,  Ang.X. 
Strikes,    Arbitrations,    and    Leagues,     E.    Cavalieri,    NA, 
March  16. 
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Submarine  Navigation,  Cath. 

Submarine  Warfare,  Ev;  C.  Field,  USM. 

Sugar  and  tlio  Convention,  B.  Taylor,  Fort. 

Suttar,  Kxport  Bounties  on,  in  liurope,  H.  Hotowetz,  Int. 

Suicar  I'andemoniuni,(i.  Guntoii,  (iunt. 

Suijar-liusli,  Hetollections  of  tl>e  Old,  B.  R.  Xewton,  CLA. 

•Swedenbortc  in  Cioetlie's  Faust,  E.  F.  (iocrwitz,  N(,'. 

Tears,  Psychology  of,  ('.  Melinand,  RRl',  Manli  15. 

Telepatliic  Hallucinations— Vlll.,  N.  Vasclilde.  .Mon. 

Thayer,  Jo.sepli  Henry,  Literary  Worlc  of,  C.  J.  H.  Ropes, 

AJT. 
Thayer,  Joseph  Henry:  The  Man  and  His  Work,  C.  J.  H. 

Ropes,  Bib. 
Theater,  Renovation  of  the,  T.  S.  Moore,  MonR. 
Tlioreau,  Henry  David,  S.  E.  Saville,  Gent. 
Tiffany,  Charles  Lewis,  AMRR. 
Tolstoy,  Count  Leo.  H.  I).  Sedgwicic,  Jr.,  WW. 
Torpeclo  Station,   United  States  Naval,  Cirace  Herreshoflt, 

NEng. 
Trades-Unionism,  New.  Possibilities  of  a,  P.  Longmuir,  Eng. 
Transatlantic  Society  of  America,  T.  C.  Knautl",  AngA. 
Transliguration  Story  in  the  Gospels,  B.  W.  Bacon,  AJT. 
Transvaal:  see  South  Africa. 

Travelei-s,  Some  Advance  Hints  to,  W.  H.  Francis,  Lipp. 
Trees,  Blooming  of  the,  J.  H.  McFarland,  CLA. 
Trout  Fishing  in  April,  E.  T.  Keyser,  CLA. 
Trusts,  Government  Control  of,  E.  Steinbach,  Int. 
Tulierculosis  and  Public  Action.  A.  Hillier,  Fort. 
Tuberculosis,  Legal  Struggle  with,  C.  Bell,  San. 
Universe,  Problem  of  the,  S.  Newcomb,  Int. 


Vaccination,  Protective  Value  of,  J.  Ferguson,  Can. 

Vanihery,  Armiiiius,  L.  Katscher,  RRL. 

Vauglian,  Sir  Charles  R..  The  Papers  of,  ISa'S-.^i,  AHR. 

Vesuvius,  Destroyer  of  Cities,  B.  F.  Fisher,  Cos. 

Viking  Relics,  .Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby,  LeisH. 

Village  and  Town,  Beautifying  of,  S.  Baxter,  Cent. 

Wage  :  What,  Is  a  Living  Wage  V    J.  A.  Ryan,  Cath. 

Wallace,  Madeline  Gertrude,  Ruth  Everett,  Ros. 

War,  Under- Water,  Old  Attempts  at— II.,  C.  Field,  USM. 

Washington,  Boolcer  T..  W.  H.  Page,  Ev. 

Washington  Fifty  Years  Hence,  E.  F.  Baldwin,  Out. 

Washington.  Society  in,  A.  M.  Low,  Harp. 

Webster,  Daniel,  Memories  of,  W.  T.  Davis,  NEng. 

"Western    Civilization,"  Benjamin  Kidd's,  J.  B.  Crozler, 

Fort. 
Westminster  Confession,  Printing  of  the— III.,  B.  B.  War- 

lield.  PRR. 
Wheat  Growing  in  Argentine,  R.  R.  Kuczynski,  JPEcon. 
Will  in  Relation  to  Health.  S.  Leavitt,  Mind. 
Williams,  George  G.,  and  the  Chemical  National  Bank,  E. 

Lefevre,  WW. 
Woman,  The  New,  B.  Winchester,  Arena. 
Woman's  Club,  Future  of  the,  Winnifred  H.  Cooley,  Arena. 
Women  at  German  Universities,  Martha  K.  Genthe,  Forum. 
Women's  University  Settlement,  Life  at  a.  Temp. 
Yaclit  Measurement,  New  Rule  for.  J.  Hyslop,  O. 
Zealand  Beauties,  V.  Thomson,,Cos. 
Ziriaiis,  The,  E.  W.  Lowry,  Gerft. 
Zodiacal  Light,  A.  K.  Bartlett,  Pop  A. 
Zuider  Sea,  Draining  of  the,  J.  H.  Gore,  PopS. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the. other  magazines.] 


Ains.       Ainslee's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

ACQR.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review,  Phila. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.  Y. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

AJT.  American  Journal  of  The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

AMonM. American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Wasliington,  1).  C. 

AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  X.  Y. 

ANat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 

AngA.  Anglo-American  Magazine, 
N.  Y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

APB.  Anthony's  Pliotographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

Arch.      Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena,  N.  Y. 

AA.  Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  Journal,  London. 

Art.  Artist,  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.        Badminton,  London. 

BankL.   Bankers'  Magazine,  London. 

BankNYBankers'  Magazine,  N.  Y. 


Biblical  World,  Chicago. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 

Bibliothfeque  Universelle,  Lau- 
sanne. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 

Bookman,  N,  Y. 

Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago. 

Canadian  Magazine,  Toroiito. 

Cassell's  Magazine,  London. 

Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Catholic  World,  N.  Y. 

Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Chambers's     Journal,     Edin- 
burgh. 

Chautauquan,  Cleveland,  O. 
Contem.  Contemporary   Review,    Lon- 
don. 

Cornliill,  London. 

Cosmopolitan,  N.  Y. 

Country     Life    in     America, 
N.  Y. 

Celtic,  N.  Y. 

Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart. 

Dial,  Chicago. 

Dublin  Review,  Dublin. 

Edinburgh  Review,  London. 


Bib. 

BibS. 

BU. 

Black. 

BB. 

Bkman 

BP. 

Can. 

Cass. 

CasM. 

Catli. 

Cent. 

Cliara. 

Chaut. 


Corn. 

Cos. 

CLA. 

Crit. 

Deut. 

Dial. 

Dub. 

Edln. 


Ed. 

EdR. 

Eng. 

Era. 

EM. 

Ev. 

Fort. 

Forum. 

FrL. 

Gent. 

GBag. 
(xunt. 
Harp. 
Hart. 

Home. 

Horn. 

IJE. 

Int. 

IntS. 
J  MSI. 


JPEcon 

Kind. 

KlndR. 

Krln. 

LHJ. 

LeisH. 

Lipp. 

LQ. 

Long. 
Luth. 

McCl. 
Mac. 

MA. 
MRN. 

MRNY. 

Mind. 

MisH. 

MisR. 

Mon.  • 

MonR. 

MunA. 

Mun. 

Mus. 

NatGM, 

NatM. 
NatR. 
NC. 


Education,  Boston. 

Educational  Review,  N.  Y. 

Engineering  IVIagazine,  N.  Y. 

Era.  Philadelphia. 

Espaua  Moderna,  Madrid. 

Everybody's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Fortniglitiv  Review,  London. 

Forum,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

Green  Bag,  Boston. 

Gunton's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Hartford  .Seminary  Record, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Home  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Homiletic  Review,  N.  Y. 

International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  Phila. 

International  Monthly,  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

International  Studio,  N.  Y. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution,  Governor's 
Island,  N.  Y.  H. 

.Toiirnal  of  Political  Economy, 
Cliicago. 

Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chi- 
cago. 

Kindergarten  Review,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Kringsjaa,  Christianla. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila. 

Leisure  Hour,  London. 

Llppincott's  ^lagazine.  Phila. 

London  Quarterly  Review, 
London. 

Longman's  Magazine, London. 

Lutlieran  Quarterly,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

McCJlure's  Magazine.  N.  Y. 

Macmlllan's  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

Magazine  of  Art,  London. 

Methodist  Review,  NaslivlUe. 

Methodist  Review,  N.  Y. 

Mind,  N.  Y. 

Missionary  Herald,  Boston. 

Missionary  Review,  N.  Y. 

Monist,  Chicago. 

Monthly  Review,  London. 

Municipal  Affairs,  N.  Y. 

Munsey's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Music,  Chicago. 

National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Magazine,  Boston. 

National  Review,  London. 

New-Chureli  Review,  Bos- 
ton. 


NEng. 

NineC. 

NAR. 

Nou. 

NA. 

OC. 

O. 

Out. 

OutW. 

Over. 

PMM. 

Pear. 

Phil. 

PhoT. 

PL. 

PSQ. 

PopA. 

Pops. 
PRR. 

PQ. 
QJEcon 

QR. 

RasN. 

RefS. 

RRL. 

RRM. 

RDM. 
RtJen. 
RPar. 
RPP. 

RRP. 

RSoc. 
RPL. 

Ros. 

San. 
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THE  CUBAN   FI.AO. 

(Ground  of  triangle  is  red;   star  is  silver;   three  shaded 
stripes,  blue;  two  unshaded  stripes,  wliite.) 

As  General  Wood,  on  Mav  20.  hauled 

A  New  Flag      ,  i        4  •  n  i"  u 

Among  the  dowu  tuc  American  nag  that  was  noat- 
Nations.  jj^g  above  the  governor's  palace  at 
Havana,  and  joined  General  Gomez  in  running 
up  the  flag  of  the  new  Republic  of  Cuba,  with  its 
single  star  and  its  five  stripes,  all  the  foreign 
shipping  in  the  harbor  also  hoisted  the  Cuban  flag 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  birth  of  a  new  Ameri- 
can republic.  Meanwhile,  the  great  guns  of  the 
fortress  of  Cabanas,  across  the  bay,  had  fired  forty- 
five  shots  in  succession,  one  for  each  State  in  the 
Union,  while  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  slowly 
but  willingly  and  steadily  lowered  from  Morro 
Castle  and  the  Santa  Clara  and  Punta  fortresses, 
as  well  as  from  the  palace  that  Governor-General 
"Wood  was  turning  over  to  President  Estrada 
Palma  as  the  seat  of  executive  authority.  When 
the  Cuban  flags  were  fairly  floated  to  the  breeze, 


the  American  troops,  gathert-il  in  t  lie  street,  saluKvi 
it,  while  Cabanas  tired  twenty-one  guns  in  honor 
of  the  new  nation  and  its  emblem.  Then  the 
.American  cavalrymen  wheeled  aliout  and  marclied 
to  the  wharf  where  tliev  embarked  on  a  transport ; 
and  General  Wood,  with  his  staff,  was  soon  on 
board  the  United  States  cruiser  Brooklyn  and  un 
dor  steam  for  the  United  States 

^  ^  The  occasion  and  the  day  were  mem- 

Cuba  s  ,,  ,         ,.  /./-,!  ,. 

Aspiration  orable  in  the  history  of  Cuba,  for 
Fulfilled.  ^|jg^,  l.rought  fulfillment  of  an  aspira- 
tion that  the  Cuban  people  have  cherished  for 
almost  a  century,  and  to  realize  which  they  have 
laid  down  thousands  of  lives  in  protracted  strug- 
gles. A  little  island  like  Cuba  could  have  no 
ambition  to  play  a  great  role  among  the  nations. 
It  had  been  the  dream  of  the  Cubans  simply 
that  they  should  own  and  control  their  own 
island,  and  order  their  own  affairs  as  a  free  peo 
pie.  This  honorable  wish  and  determined  aim 
are  now  completely  realized.  The  relations  of 
especial  intimacy  that  will  e.xist  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  do  not  thwart  the  purposes 
or  limit  the  scope  of  Cuban  freedom.  They 
must,  indeed,  have  the  very  opposite  tendency, 
since  thev  make  it  certain  that  there  will  be  no 
outside  interference  in  Cuba's  affairs,  while  they 
place  a  high  premium  upon  the  demonstration 
of  ability  to  carry  on  an  orderly  and  responsible 
government.  Like  Mexico,  Cuba  becomes  our  ally. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  trans- 

Ceremonies  ^®^*  ^^  ^''^  government  were  simple 
and  businesslike,  but  impressive.  The 
War  Department  of  the  United  States  had  pre 
pared  a  document  for  President  Estrada  Palma 
to  sign,  on  behalf  of  the  new  Cuban  Govern- 
ment, i)romising  to  undertake  the  obligations  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States  as  regards  Cuba  in 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  to  proclaim  at  once  the 
new   Cuban  constitution,  together  with   the  ap- 
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peiulix  containing  llic  Plait  Aniondnient.  To 
this  document  President  Palina  affixed  his  signa- 
ture promptly  at  noon,  whereupon  a  letter  from 
President  Roosevelt  was  handed  to  him,  ad- 
dress(Hl  to  the  President  and  Congress  ol'  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  declaring  the  occupation  of 
Cuba  by  the  United  States  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
expressing  the  sincere  friendship  and  good  wishes 
of  this  country.  Tlie  utmost  pains  had  been 
taken  by  General  Wood  to  have  all  affairs,  finan- 
cial and  administrative,  in  good  order,  so  that 
the  new  administration  might  experience  as  little 
<lifliculty  as  possible  in  entering  upon  its  work. 
Three  years  of  Uncle  Sam  was  a  dispensation. 


Sefior  Palma  had  announced  hiscabi- 

'^''^cllt.T/ie"'"'"  "*''^  on  the  l()tii.  The  first  named 
member  was  Diego  Tamayo,  who  has 
been  Secretary  of  State  under  General  "Wood's 
military  occupation.  His  portfolio  comprises 
various  internal  services,  including  that  of  the 
l)ost-ofiices,  the  Rural  Guard,  general  sanitation, 
and  some  other  things.  Carlos  Zaldo  is  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  I)ej)artment  of  State  and  Jus- 
tice. Garcia  Montes  holds  the  jinportant  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  Finance.  Manuel  Luciano 
Diaz,  who  is  a  civil  engineer,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  Eduardo  Yero, 
who  was  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
(.'uba,  has  the  portfolio  of  Public  Instruction. 
There  is  also  a  portfolio  of  Agriculture,  to  which 
has  been  appointed  Emilio  Terry,  a  wealthy 
sugar  planter.  The  cabinet  seems  to  be  one  of 
excellent  character  and  qualifications. 

To  avoid  transi.Lional  difficulties,  all 
^'fhi'ier"^  laws  ajid  onlers  that  were  in  opera- 
tion under  General  Wood's  govern- 
ment will  be  regarded  as  binding  upon  the  new 
Cuban  government  until  revoked  by  due  process. 
The  Cuban  Congress, — which  met  in  joint  session 
on  May  15  ty  pass  upon  the  credentials  of  the 
successful  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  —  had  duly  announced  the 
legal  election  of  Seiior  Estrada  Palma  and  Senor 
Estevez.  The  Congress  was  in  session  at  the  time 
of  the  inauguration,  on  May  20,  to  remain  for 
as  long  a  time  afterward  as  might  be  i-equired 
to  enact  necessary  laws,  assign  the  duties  of 
cabinet  officers,  and   also   to  arrange  a   ti'eaty  of 


THE  HAUBUK  OF  HAVANA,  HKPUBLIC  OF  CUBA. 


THE  PROGRESS  OH  THE  WORLD. 


Gl.> 


THB  EXECUTIVE  BUII.DINO,  HAVANA,  REPUBLIC  OF  CUBA. 

(President  Paliuii  iiiiil  liis  Cabinet  will  transac-t  official  business  in  this  building.) 


relations  with  the  T^iiitetl  States  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Piatt  Aniendnient  ;  and,  fur- 
ther, to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty. 

„  ,      President  Estrada  Palnia  will  surprise 

Trade  Rela-       ,  ,         ,  i  i  i  i 

tions  with  this  inosii  who  have  tliought  tliat,  along 
Country.  ^■[([^  \i[^  amiability  and  modesty,  he 
would  not  also  display  exceptional  qualities  of  reso- 
lution and  firmness.  He  seems  to  be  determined 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  tariff  concessions  in  the 
form  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
His  domestic  policy  for  Cuba  will  be  one  of  care- 
ful and  prudent  restoration  of  agriculture  and 
industry,  and  improvement  of  schools.  He  will 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  lessen  dissensions, 
and  to  tinify  the  Cuban  and  Spanish  elements  of 
the  population.  The  Senate  has  not  yet  taken  up 
the  question  of  concessions  on  Cuban  sugar ;  but 
when,  in  its  deliberate  way,  it  reaches  that  topic, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  it  will  favor  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent.,  and  it  may  be  able  to  bring  the 
House  to  its  way  of  thinking.  President  Palma 
and  the  Cubans  could  scarcely  be  indticed  to  make 
a  commercial  treaty  on  the  basis  of  any  less  re- 
dtictiou  on  sugar  than  "25  per  cent.      A  generous 


treaty  of  trade  reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
would  give  Cuba  business  prosperity  and  political 
calm,  while  it  would  also  insure  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  the  control  of  an  important 
and  growing  market  for  a  large  number  of  our 
products.  Tlie  general  condition  of  Cuban  finance 
and  administration,  as  turned  over  by  General 
Wood  to  the  new  President,  is  remarkabh'  good. 

..  ..  ^    lilt"  conduct  of  the  army  in  the  Pliil- 

Army  Methods   .        .  ,  ,  ,  ,•'.  ,  , 

in  the       ip[)ines  lias  been  tlie  subject  of  miicli 
Philippines,    ijjjj^j.  ^jjj^^j^   ^j  Washington,   and    a 

persistent  attempt  has  been  made  to  implicate 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President  as  con- 
doning, and  therefore  practically  responsible  for. 
certain  harsh  methods.  It  is  well  that  all  facts 
should  be  faced  unflinchingly,  and  that  criticism 
should  be  not  only  permitted,  but  welcomed. 
Pul)licity  and  free  discussion  are  the  best  safe- 
guards against  arbitrary  and  unjust  action, 
whether  by  civil  or  by  military  authorities. 
There  are  some  principles,  however,  that  should 
be  kept  carefully  in  mind.  The  e.xigencies  of 
war  are  totally  different  from  the  exigencies  of 
peace  ;  and   the   methods  to  be  adopted  in  war- 
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fare  must  vary  a  gooil  deal  in  accordance  with 
practical  conditions.  Far  from  believing  that 
our  army  has  to  any  considerable  extent  been 
pursuing  barbarous  methods  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  or  using  means  not  justifiable  undei-  the 
ruK's  and  principles  of  warfare,  it  is  our  firm  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  army  has  been  more 
humane  and  more  scrupulous  in  its  recognition 
of  the  rules  of  war  than  any  other  military  forces 
under  like  conditions  have  ever  been  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

American  'pius  couutry  lias  been  far  in  advance 
Humane  of  otlicr  nations  in  the  formulation  of 
Methods.      j.^j|gg  j^  mitigate  the  hardships  of  war. 

Where  other  nations  have  adopted  advanced 
codes  to  govern  the  conduct  of  their  armies,  they 
have  proceeded  confessedly  upon  the  standing 
orders  for  the  United  States  army  that  have  now 
been  maintained  for  about  forty  years,  and  that 
were  originally  drawn  for  President  Lincoln  by 
that  great  publicist.  Dr.  Francis  Lieber.  Our 
troops  stood  out  in  splendid  contrast  to  those  of 
Europe  in  the  joint  Chinese  expedition,  by  reason 
of  their  abstention  from  looting  and  their  firm 
opposition  to  the  reckless  sacrifice  of  human  life. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  gloss  over  the  fact  that 
officers  and  men  have  in  various  instances  been 
guilty  of  brutality  in  this  long  and  exasperating 
Pliilippine  experience.  The  records  of  several 
hundred  court-martials  stand  as  evidence  of  some 
deplorable  misconduct.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  very  fact  that  these  court-martials  were  held, 
that  they  faced  the  ti-uth  with  frankness,  and 
that  they  punished  offenders  with  severity,  is 
illustrative  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  at 
AVashington,  and  of  the  Government's  military 
administration  in  the  islands. 

In  this  discussion  that  has  been  going 
^^oVv^ew"^^  on  for  some  weeks,  and   is   likely  to 

continue  at  least  until  after  the  Con- 
gressional elections  of  next  November,  three 
points  of  view  are  already  clearly  defined.  The 
first  is  that  of  direct,  unmitigated  attack  upon 
the  administration  of  the  army, — an  attack  which 
cannot  be  confined  to  one  or  two  commanders  in 
the  Philippines,  but  which  is  directed  against  the 
methods  of  the  army  in  general,  and  against 
those  in  highest  authority,  namely,  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  President.  The  second  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  apologists  who  would  like  to 
mitigate  the  force  of  the  attack,  but  whose  posi- 
tion is  defensive,  and  from  whose  remarks  one 
would  get  the  impression  that,  upon  the  whole, 
our  army, had  behaved  rather  badly  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  our  Government  at  Washington  had 
come  rather  short  of  its  duty  in  respect  to  com- 


prehension, vigilance,  and  candor.  There  is  a 
third  position, — namely,  that  of  active,  aggres- 
sive, and  uncompromising  support  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Secretary  Root  and  of  the  work  of 
the  Ignited  States  army.  We  have  had  several 
years  in  which  to  study  Mr.  Root's  qualities  as 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  most  difficult  period 
since  the  civil  conflict  of  the  sixties,  and  we  have 
had  varied  and  ample  opportunity  to  acquire 
information  about  the  work  of  the  United  States 
army  in  the  Philippines.  In  our  estimation,  the 
facts  sustain  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  at 
this  juncture  feel  justified  in  giving  the  admin- 
istration their  hearty  approval,  and  in  support- 
ing it  with  very  little  doubt  or  misgiving. 

It  is  not  a  blind,  right-or- wrong  sup- 

ofthe  War    port  that  this  administration  asks,  or 

Department,   jj^^^    anybody    should    give    it.      Its 

record  is  one  of  a  remarkable  variety  of  adminis- 
trative work  carried  on  with  such  skill,  good  con- 
science, and  fidelity  as  must  make  proud  chap- 
ters in  American  history.  The  work  of  the  army 
and  the  War  Department  in  the  reorganization 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  launching  of  that  island 
upon  its  new  career  of  progress,  was  carried  on 
under  such  conditions  of  accessibility  that  the 
simple  truth  availed  in  due  time  to  break  down 
the  criticism  of  malicious  or  short-sighted  fault- 
finders ;  and  so  almost  everybody  is  now  able  to 
see  that  here  at  least  was  a  creditable  piece  of 
governmental  work,  wholly  non-partisan  in  its 
spirit  and  nature,  justly  appealing  to  our  sense  of 
patriotism  and  our  national  self-respect.  Again, 
our  army  and  our  War  Department  have  just  at 
this  moment  brought  to  a  practical  conclusion 
their  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  occupying  and 
administering  Cuba  in  such  a  way  as  in  a  very 
short  period  to  give  that  island  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  self-government  than  it  could  have  ob- 
tained in  three  times  as  many  years  by  any  other 
process.  This  achievement  is  so  remarkable  as 
to  be  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
any  country  in  any  age. 

The  most  experienced  foreigii  critics, 

Cuban  Incident. — ®"^'^"  admitting  our  good  faith  in 
pretending  to  hold  Cuba  merely 
under  temporary  occupation, — would  have  pre- 
dicted unanimously,  in  view  of  conditions  in  the 
island  and  of  the  experience  of  other  nations  in 
parallel  cases,  that  our  temporary  military  sway 
must  last  at  least  ten  years.  The  only  criticism 
of  a  fundamental  nature  that  this  magazine  has 
ever  ventured  to  pass  upon  the  policy  of  Secre- 
tary Root  was  that  he  was  precipitate  in  calling 
the  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  pre- 
paring    for  elections  with   a   view  to   our  with- 
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•Irawal.  It  sooiiu'il  to  iis  tliat  ii  woiiM  luivc  liccn 
more  safe  ami  pnitlent  to  wait  a  year  or  two  longer, 
ill  oriltT  tiial  tlie  various  jtractical  measures  of 
!e<ral,  sot'ial,  ami  imlustrial  reeoiistniction  lui'lor 
Ills  direction  miglit  first  have  attained  larger  re- 
sults. But  then;  are  two  tests  of  high  statesman- 
sliip.  The  (irst  is  to  know  when  to  launch  a 
policy;  the  second  is  to  secure  success  for  that 
policy,  even  if  it  were  not  hiuiich<Ml  at  the  true 
psychological  moment.  In  Mr.  Hoot's  policy  of 
prompt  withdrawal  from  C'uha  it  is  already  clear 
tiiat  he  had  met  and  in  the  muin  overcome  those 
■iifliculties  that  seemed  to  l)e  involved  in  so 
speedy  a  substitution  of  a  Cuban  home- rule  gov- 
ernment. Everybody  would,  of  course,  admit 
tliat  prompt  evacuation  was  for  the  eminent 
credit  of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the  triumph 
and  brilliancy  of  statesmanship,  provided  it  could 
be  safely  accomplished.  It  remains  simply  to  b(> 
said  that  Mr.  Root  has  accomplished  it;  that  due 
safeguards  have  been  provided;  that  under  the 
just,  considerate,  ami  neighborly  methods  em- 
ployed by  him,  and  l)y  (Jeneral  Wood  under  his 
direction,  perfect  peace  and  order  have  been 
maintained  in  Cuba,  an  excelleiit  constitution  has 
been  adopted,  and  a  very  good  home-rule  govern- 
ment elected  and  installed. 

All    this    work    of    the    War    Depart- 
'^^°/* "/''"'■*  nient  and  the  armv  in   the  West  In- 

Patriotism.      ...  -i  i  i  i 

dies  has  not  been  done  by  any  rough- 
and-ready  or  touch-and-go  methods.  It  has  not 
been  done  by  good  luck,  hypnotism,  or  the  mere 
opportunism  that  allows  the  day  to  settle  its  own 
problems  as  they  come  up.  It  has  been  done, 
on  the  contrary,  with  study,  thought,  and  care  ; 
with  vast  resources  of  legal  knowledge  ;  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  men  of  uncommon  at- 
tainments and  still  more  uncommon  character. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  is  a  work  that  has 
been  almost  absolutely  free  from  taint  of  parti- 
sanship, and  good  Democrats  ought  to  take  just 
as  much  pride  and  pleasure  in  it  as  good  Repub- 
licans. Ours  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
without  a  ruling  caste.  What  has  happened  un- 
der a  Republican  administration  might  readily 
have  happened  under  a  Democratic.  The  burdens 
and  obligations  imposed  by  the  results  of  the  Span- 
ish War  have  been  faced  by  the  administration  in 
the  light  of  the  best  prevailing  public  opinion 
of  the  country.  Such  current  sentiment  has 
])een  inspired  by  patriotism,  not  l)y  partisanship. 


jtariy  maiti-r.  Certainly,  it  was  not  a  thing  for 
which  the  War  Department  is  to  l)e  held  respon- 
sible. We  had  lirst  establishe«l  a  military  gov- 
enunent  there  on  the  theory  of  its  being  •■an 
instrument  for  promoting  the  war  with  Spain." 
Subsecpiently.  to  (|uote  Judge  Magoon,  the  law 
iillicer  of  ihe  War  Department's  Division  of  In- 
sular AlTaiis,  the  military  government  of  the 
islands  "  was  continued  and  utilized  as  a  means 
of  suppressing  arm(Ml  insurrection,"  and  was, 
therefoie,  "  authorized  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
a  belligerent."  Two  things  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  been  endeavoring  to  accomplish  in  the 
riiilippines.  First,  using  the  army  as  a  l>elliger- 
ent  acting  under  the  laws  of  war,  it  has  been 
endeavoring  to  suppress  armed  insurrection,  and 
to  establish  permanent  peace  under  the  acknowl- 
edged sovereign  authority  of  the  United  States 
(Jovernment.  To  have  done  this  with  anything 
short  of  the  full  vigor  of  military  action  would  have 
been  criminal,  and  would  have  rightly  subjected 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  impeachment.  Second, 
while  the  army  itself  is  primarily  an  instrum<'nt 
of  war,  it  may  also, — wherever  conditions  per- 
mit, as  they  did  in  Cuba, — be  made  a  most  ef 
tective  instrument  for  the  protection  of  humble 
and  law-abiding  i)eople  in  their  rights,  for  the 
(Establishment  of  an  advantageous  social  and  in- 
dustrial order,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  com- 
munity to  enter  u|)on  a  rcrjime  of  civil  adminis- 
tration.    Tiiis  also  it  has  done  in  the  Archipelago. 

_^    ,  it  would   be  hard,  in  our  opinion,  to 

The  Army       ,.      ■,  ^^    ^    e  ■  i   •    i 

as  a  Herald  of  iiiid  auv  parallel  for  the  wav  in  which 
booa  1 1,  ^jjj.  g^,.„^y  j,^  ^\^Q  Philippines  has  car- 
ried the  sword  in  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  it 
has  held  up  the  banner  of  peace,  justice,  and 
good  will.  The  moment  a  ilistrict  has  been 
measurably  pacified,  the  army  has  transformed 
itself  into  an  agency  for  making  life  worth  living. 
Far  from  pursuing  a  course  of  ruthless  blood- 
shed and  military  tyranny  in  the  Philippines,  we 
have  erred,  if  at  all, — in  point  of  general  policy, 
— quite  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  have  per- 
haps been  too  eager  to  show  our  kindly  desires. 
The  United  States  Government  has  at  no  time 
had  any  more  motive  for  oppressing  the  people 
of  the  Philippines,  or  for  making  its  sovereignty 
an  offensive  or  disadvantageous  thing  for  them, 
than  it  has  had  for  making  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts chafe  under  its  authority  or  hate  its  flag. 
The  army's  one  object  has  been  peace  and  safety. 


.......        ^  When    we    come    to    the    Philippine 

Methods  ana  ^  - 

Objects  in  the  problems  the  Situation   has  been  vt-rv 
Philippines,    jj^^^pjj  j^^^.g  complicated  and  difficult. 

The  ratification  of  the   treaty   by  which   we  ac- 
quired -sovereignty  over  those  islands  was  not  a 


When,  after  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 

^Instance"    "'   ^^''^'  ^^^^  province  of  Bosnia  was 

assigned  to  Austria  for  administrative 

control,    there    was    insurrection    and    discord. 

There   had   been  war   so   long  between  the  Bos- 
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mans  and  tlif  Turks  that  iho  country  was  de- 
moralized, every  man  of  all  creeds  and  parties 
bore  arms,  and  nobody  seemed  disi)osed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  sort  ot"  solution,  least  of  all  in  the 
plan  of  accepting  the  overlordship  of  Austria. 
But  an  able  leader,  with  a  large  army,  spent  a  year 
or  two  in  fierce,  relentless  campaigning  for  the 
establishment  of  submission  to  authority,  lie 
absolutely  disarmed  the  entire  population.  lie 
then  organized  a  system  of  military  police  con- 
trol throughout  the  country  ;  gave  prompt  and 
free  administration  of  justice  to  all  ;  reformed 
land  tenure,  and  created  scores  of  thousands  of 
peasant  proprietors.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  had  made  Bosnia  into  a  peaceful,  happy, 
and  progressive  region;  so  that  its  condition  is 
now  so  greatly  improved  that  a  century  would 
seem  to  have  intervened  rather  than  a  period  of 
onlv  a  little  more  than  twciitv  vears. 


Our  Achieve- 


Tlu;   situation    m    llie    I*hili[»i)iiies    is 
"meni'sTn      many  times  more    difficult    than  was 
Comparison.  ^-^^^^  jj^  Bosnia,  although  in  some  ways 

the  one  situation  suggests  the  other.  In  Bosnia, 
for  instance,  there  were  Mohammedans  as  well 
as  Christians,  and  the  Christians  belonged  to  sev- 
eral creeds,  as  prejudiced  against  one  another  as 
asainst  the  Mohammedans.  But.  though  not  a 
highly  civilized  people,  the  Bosnians  were  of  such 
racial  stock  as  to  be  readily  susceptible  to  Euro- 
pean standards  of  civilization  and  modes  of  in- 
dustry antl  life.  There  has  been  a  l)oldness  of 
faith  in  human  nature  in  the  swiftness  with  which 
our  War  Departinent  has  held  up  the  ideal  of 
just  and  humane  civil  government  in  the  Philip- 
pines,— on.  the  very  heels,  first,  of  foreign  and 
then  of  insurrectionary  warfare, — that  must  cer- 
tainly challenge  admiration.  Furthermore,  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  of  the 
actual  time  that  has  elapsed,  it  should  be  saiil 
without  hesitation  that  Secretary  Root's  achieve- 
ments thus  far  in  the  Philippines  are  more  bril- 
liant llian  were  those  of  Austria  in  Bosnia,  or  of 
England  in  Bengal,  not  to  mention  things  on  a 
lower  plane,  such  as  the  Dutch  pacification  of 
Java  or  Russia's  work  in  Central  Asia. 

There  is  one  i)rinciplc  that  the  critics 

Army  Stand-  l  ■  ■        /l         T>1  -r        • 

ards for  Army  of  our  policy  HI  the  1  hilippmes  SO 
^°'''''  completely  ignore  that  there  is  danger 
that  they  may  to  some  extent  confuse  the  public 
mind.  That  principle  is  that  military  government 
has  its  own  rules.  So  long  as  there  is  real  work 
for  an  army,  that  work  must  be  done  on  military 
principles  and  by  military  methods.  Where  the 
enemy  uses  torture,  buries  prisoners  of  war  alive, 
assassinates  peaceful  natives  who  try  to  observe 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Gov- 


ernment, violates  flags  of  truce,  and  is  guilty  of 
every  form  of  treachery,  lenient  methods  on  the 
part  of  our  army  would  oidy  ]>e  permissible  upon 
considerations  of  a  military  nature  ;  while  harsh 
and  relentless  proceedings  are  to  be  criticised 
solely  and  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  military 
discipline  and  the  laws  of  war.  In  any  case, 
war  is  an  extremely  bloody  and  painful  affair. 
Its  methods  are  not  those  of  peace.  Thus  the 
rules  of  war  admit  of  retaliation. — not  as  a  meas- 
ure of  mere  revenge,  but,  to  quote  our  own  army 
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regulations,  "as  a  means  of  protective  retribu- 
tion."' As  regards  those  Filipinos  who,  a  part  of 
the  time,  pretend  to  be  amijos, — that  is  to  say, 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  their  villages 
in  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  occupations, — but  who 
occasionally  join  in  hostile  acts,  our  army  instruc- 
tions say  that  they,  "  if  captured,  are  not  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war,  but  should 
l)e  treated  summarily  as  highway  robbei's  or  pi- 
rates."' AVhile  torture  to  extort  confessions  may 
not,  under  the  rules  of  war,  be  applied  to  regular 
military  prisoners,  it  does  not  follow  that  military 
commanders  might  not,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
own  discretion,  even  go  so  far  as  to  apply  torture 
to  that  class  of  "men  who  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  are  protected  in  carrying  on  peaceful 
employments,  but  who  are  subsequently  found  to 
be  enemies  and  assassins,  and  are  captured  while 
in  the  commission  of  hostile  or  murderous  acts. 
The  laws  of  war  are  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers. 
•  Assassins  ai'e  outside  the  pale.  Critics  should 
loarn  these  distinctions. 
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Soiiio  two  years  or  jiiore  aLCo,    there 

Torture  and  the  ,    -^    ,  ,  -  , 

American  woio  at  least  a  tow  casos  where  su- 
Soidier.  (.j^n^d  <<  water  torture"  was  applied 
by  our  soldiers  to  treacherous  men  of  this  class, 
in  order  to  obtain  from  tliem  information  or  tes- 
timony said  to  1)0  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
tlie  lives  of  our  soldiers,  and  even  more  essential 
to  the  protection  of  peaceful  natives  who  were 
true  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  In  our  opinion, 
such  cases  are  to  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  occurred,  and 
are  to  be  considered  solely  and  strictly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  military  discii)line  and  the  riUes 
of  war.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  instances  were 
very  frequent,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  things 
siiould  never  occur  without  the  cognizance  of 
high  officers,  who,  in  turn,  should  be  held  to 
rigid  military  responsibility,  under  the  rules  of 
war,  for  all  that  they  do  and  all  that  they  permit. 
It  is  simply  enough  to  say  that  such  matters  can- 
not be  judged  by  the  standai'ds  or  the  methods 
of  justice  and  civil  administration  in  times  of 
peace.  So  humane  have  been  the  motives,  and 
so  patient  and  well-restrained,  as  a  rule,  has  been 
the  conduct,  of  our  military  operations  in  the 
Philippines,  that  the  sensible  American  citizen 
will  not  be  eager  to  believe  things  discreditable 
to  our  officers  or  soldiers.  Nearly  all  of  the  in- 
dignant newspaper  criticism  has  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  that  war  is  something  else  than  war, 
or  else  has  ignored  the  vital  distinction  between 
a  regular  enemy  bearing  arms  and  a  pretended 
non-combatant  who  takes  advantage  of  the  conli- 
dence  reposed  in  him  to  indulge  in  acts  of  treach- 
erous hostility. 

The  alleged  orders    issued    by   Gen. 
The  Case  of   Jacob  H.  Smith  to  jNIaior  Waller  in 

General  Smith.    ,  ^  .  •>  ,  ...  - 

the  Samar  campaign  to  "kill  and 
burn,"  anil  to  "make  a  howling  wilderness"  of 
the  island  of  Samar,  would  clearly  seem,  on  their 
face,  to  have  been  wrong.  But  it  is  either  an  in- 
experienced man  or  an  unwise  man  who  would 
assume  to  judge  the  case  of  General  Smith  in 
advance  of  a  full  hearing  of  the  testimony  on 
both  sides.  The  President  lost  no  time  in  order- 
ing an  investigation  and  court-martial  proceed- 
ings. General  Smith  was  facing  an  emergency 
in  actual  conflict  ;  the  task  in  hand  was  the  res- 
toration of  order  in  the  island  of  Samar.  It  is 
conceivable  that  what  might  appear,  on  its  face, 
to  be  the  most  ruthless  mode  of  procedure  might, 
in  the  end,  be  shown  to  be  the  most  merciful,  be- 
cause productive  of  the  desired  result  in  the 
shortest  time  with  the  least  actual  bloodshed. 
These  are  military  questions,  to  be  settled  by 
properly  constituted  authority  under  direction  of 
the  War  Department,    and  of  the  President   in 


his  capacity  as  commander  in-chief.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  regular  routine,  the  military  or<lers  of  sub- 
or<linat(i  officers  in  the  Pliilippines  pass  to  the 
highest  authorities  there,  and  thence  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  War  Department.  Secretary  Root 
has  shown  that  the  orders  for  which  Getieral 
Smith  was  last  month  undergoing  court-martial 
proceedings  at  Manila  ha<l  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  l)i!tm  condoned  at  Washington,  because  they 
had  never  been  placed  on  file  in  the  Department. 

As  to  the  alleged   severities  of  Gen- 
TheCaseof   ^^y^\  ^^.l\    and   his  orders  for  retalia- 

Oeneral  Bell.  I 

tion,  and  for  the  concentration  of  the 
population  in  Batangas,  Secretary  Hoot  defends 
them  as  in  entire  accord  with  standing  insti'uc- 
tions  for  the  guidance  of  the  army,  and,  further, 
as  justified  by  their  results.  And,  of  course. 
Secretary  Root  is  perfectly  right.  In  his  letter 
of  May  7  to  the  Senate,  transmitting  various 
military  documents  and  matters  of  information. 
Secretary  Root  says,  referring  to  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  General  Bell: 

The  War  Department  saw  no  reason  to  (lonl)b  that 
the  policy  embodied  in  the  above-mentioned  orders  was 
at  once  the  most  effective  and  tlie  most  humane  which 
could  po.ssibly  be  followed,  and  so  indeed  it  has  proved. 
Within  a  comparatively  few  weeks  after  this  policy  was 
inaugurated,  tlie  guerrilla  warfare  in  Batangas  and 
Laguna  and  the  adjacent  regions,  with  all  its  accom- 
paniments of  long-continued  suffering,  destruction,  and 
assassination,  has  been  ended,  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  has  been  asserted  and  acquiesced  in,  and 
the  people  who  had  been  collected  and  protected  in  the 
camps  of  concentration  have  been  permitted  to  return 
again  to  their  homes,  and  resume  their  customary  pur- 
suits in  peace. 

.     .^.        As  for  the  orders  of  General  Smith 

Awaiting  at      •  t        -rxr      m       TIT-  •         • 

Court-martial  to  Major  L.  W .  1 .  Waller,  It  is  pre- 
Reiurns.  guniable  that,  since  they  never  ap- 
peared on  file,  they  were  in  the  form  of  verbal 
suggestions.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Major 
Waller  was  himself  tried  by  court-martial  for  his 
conduct  of  the  campaign  in  question  at  Manila  in 
March  and  April,  and  that  he  was  acquitted. 
The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  that  court- 
martial,  Mr.  Root  e.xplains,  were  forwarded  by 
mail,  but  could  not  reach  Washington  until  early 
in  June.  Meanwhile,  on  the  strength  of  certain 
testimony  reported  by  cable  regarding  Waller's 
instructions  from  his  superior.  General  Smith, 
General  Chaffee  was  directed  by  Secretary  Root 
to  convene  a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  Gen- 
eral Smith  himself.  The  trial  of  General  Smith 
began  on  April  25.  As  an  afterthought,  the 
members  of  the  court  were  appointed  directly  by 
the  President,  so  that  the  proceedings  might 
come  to  Washington  for  review.  General  Chaffee 
thus  being   relieved  of  the  embarrassment  of  re- 
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viewing  the  trial  of  an  officer  under  his  innne- 
iliate  command.  Tlie  trial  eiideil  on  May  3. 
We  shall  probably  not  know  whether  tlie  court 
found  General  Smith  guilty,  or  acquitted  liim. 
until  after  the  President  has  received  and  re- 
viewed the  proceedings  in  the  case. 

Quite  apart  from  praise  or  blame,  it 

IwestTgithn.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  "<^^^'*^  ^''*'  ^''^  Sauiar  cam- 
paign was  effective,  and  that  it  is 
said  to  have  produced  a  better  state  of  order  than 
has  existed  there,  not  merely  in  recent  years, 
but  for  a  century.  The  best  plan,  when  dealing 
with  people  so  peculiar  as  the  Filipinos,  is  to 
make  war  swift  and  severe,  and  especially  to 
make  treachery  fatal,  and  then  to  make  peace 
both  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  charges  of 
Major  Gardener,  in  particular,  criticising  the 
army  administration  in  the  Tayabas  province, 
where  Gardener  was  acting  as  civil  governor,  ob- 
tained much  notoriety  through  the  assertion  that 
they  had  been  suppressed  by  Governor  Taft  and 
Secretary  Root.  No  such  suppression,  of  course, 
occurred.  The  original  charges,  which  seem  to 
have  been  rather  vague  allegations,  were  made 
just  in  time  for  Governor  Taft  to  read  them  on 
his  voyage  to  America,  and  he  brought  them 
with  him  in  February.  The  AVar  Department 
promptly  sent  them  to  General  Chaffee,  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation,  and  to  give  Gardener 
every  opportunity  to  substantiate  his  criticisms. 
The  results  of  the  investigation  will  be  known  in 
due  time.      Nothing  will  be  extenuated. 

If  Samar  and  Batangas,  where  it  has 
'unftaru^lfp  ^^^"^  necessary  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  troops  and  garrisons,  are  left 
out  of  consideration,  it  is  interesting  to  know, 
from  information  furnished  by  Adjutant-General 
Corbin,  that  the  number  of  military  posts  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  has  been  reduced  during  the 
past  year  from  450  to  190.  Including  those 
recent  centers  of  military  activity,  the  compara- 
tive situation  is  as  follows  :  A  year  ago  there 
were  469  garrisons  and  408  companies  of  troops 
in  the  islands,  as  against  245  garrisons  and  271 
companies  last  month.  There  are  eleven  prov- 
inces in  which  militarv  garrisons  no  longer  exist. 
In  the  island  of  Negros  35  garrisons  and  8  com- 
panies have  been  reduced  to  3  garrisons  and  2 
companies.  While  in  the  island  of  Panay  there 
has  not  been  so  radical  a  reduction  in  the  actual 
number  of  troops,  the  garrisons  have  been  re- 
duced from  51  to  6,  showing  that  the  improved 
peace  and  order  of  the  island  no  longer  require 
so  wide  a  distribution  of  soldiers.  In  Tarlac  prov- 
ince there  is  1  garrison,  whereas  a  year  ago 
there  were  12.      The  14  posts  in  Cebu  have  been 


reduced  to  4.  These  figures  seem  to  us  to  illus- 
trate almost  better  than  anything  else  the  actual 
improvement  in  conditions  that  has  been  taking 
place  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Active  military 
operations  for  almost  the  entire  archipelago  seem 
to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  military  severity 
seems  to  have  been  justified  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  object.  Certainly,  no  one  could  well 
have  the  temerity  to  say  that  the  civil  adminis- 
tration that  we  have  established  wherever  the 
army  has  paved  the  way  is  otherwise  than  hu- 
mane, enlightened,  and  solicitous  for  the  best 
good  of  the  inhabitants,  and  unspeakably  better 
than  any  government  that  had  ever  existed  before 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  And  the  army's  civil- 
ian work  has,  in  detail,  been  the  very  best  of  all. 

The  latest  active  campaigning  in  the 
The  Mindanao  piijlippines  has  occurred  in  the  island 

Campaign.  i  i 

of  Mindanao,  against  the  Mohammed- 
an tribal  chieftains  commonly  called  Dattos.  It 
had  been  the  hope  and  desire  of  our  Government 
to  avoid  conflict  with  the  Moros  of  Mindanao, 
but  trouble  was  precipitated  there  last  March  by 
the  murder  of  certain  American  soldiers.  This 
led  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  our  authorities 
for  the  surrender  of  the  murderers,  the  refusal 
being  followed  by  active  movements  under  di- 
rection of  Brig. -Gen.  George  W.  Davis.  Orders 
from  Washington  to  discontinue  the  ^lindanao 
campaign  came  too  late,  and  were  subsequently 
withdrawn.  Our  troops  acquitted  themselves 
with  great  bravery,  particular  credit  being  due 
to  Col.  Frank  D.  Baldwin.  This  officer  had 
made  a  remarkable  record  among  the  Indians, 
and  there  is  much  to  his  credit  in  his  long  mili- 
tary career.  On  receiving  the  news  of  Colonel 
Baldwin's  remarkable  capture  of  the  principal 
fort  of  the  hostile  Moros,  President  Roosevelt, 
on  May  4,  cabled  his  "congratulations  and 
thanks  for  the  s{')lendid  courage  which  has  again 
carried  our  flag  to  victory."  General  Chaffee 
had  cabled  regarding  this  action  that  it  was  im- 
portant because  '-it  secures  respect  for  United 
States  authority  in  the  center  of  Moro  savagery. " 
The  island  of  Mindanao  is  second  only  td  Luzon 
in  the  Philippines,  and  it  has  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  more  than  600,000,  of  whom  one-third 
are  nominally  Christian,  and  the  remainder  are 
either  Mohammedan  or  Pagan.  It  has  been  our 
policy  hitherto  not  to  interfere  much  with  the 
tribal  customs  and  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Min- 
danao, but  to  leave  to  those  people  a  quasi-inde- 
pendence,  inasmuch  as  they  had  never  been  really 
subject  to  Spanish  authority.  They,  on  their 
part,  have,  in  the  main,  been  disposed  to  keep 
the  peace  and  recognize  the  external  authority  of 
the  United  .States. 
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COL.  FUANK    I).   BALDWIN,  IT.  S.  A. 

Governor  Taft, — wliose  visit  to  tliis 
Judge  TafVs  eountrv,  ill  Order  to  ijive  iiifonnation 

Return.  ,  ,  ,  i      •     • 

ami  counsel  to  tlie  au ministration 
and  Congress,  lias  furtlior  strengthened  the 
opinion  of  discerning  men  that  lie  is  the  ideal  gov- 
ernor for  the  riiilippines, — was  bus)'  la?t  month 
completing  preparations  for  sailing  on  May  17. 
He  is  returning  to  his  archipelago  by  way  of 
Europe,  and  \w  is  charged  with  representing  our 
Government  in  an  important  conference  witli  the 
Vatican  at  Rome  on  the  question  of  the  friars  and 
their  lands,  p,  matter  that  must  be  adjusted  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Judge  Taft  goes  back 
firmly  intrenched  in  the  conlidence  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Few  tropical  countries 
certainly  have  ever  had  a  better  governor  than  he, 
while  it  is  further  true  that  few  governors  ever 
lia<l  a  better  associate  and  substitute  than  Gen. 
Luke  Wright,  of  Tennessee,  who  fills  the  posi- 
tion so  admirably  in  Judge  Taft's  absence.  The 
important  tiling  now  is  that  Judge  Taft  should 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  educated  Filipinos  as 
fully  as  he  has  that  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
United  States.  Even  if  tlie  Philippines  were  de- 
stined for  independence,  their  ship  of  state  could 
not  be  launched  until  its  construction  had  made  a 
certain  measure  of  progress.  Ami  Jiulge  Taft  is 
now  buildinu;  it  for  tliem. 


'i'hcr<'  is  iiothiii''  tin'  .\mi'ricans  want 

Need  of  a  i        .,i     i-        •  i 

Common         III    \\w    i   iuilppilieS   t hat  IS  llOt  COIIIpatl- 

Tongue.  |  j^,  \\\i\\  tlic  reasonable  a.spiralioiis  of 
the  Filipinos.  liefon;  lliey  ran  become  a  people 
in  any  imj)ortant  ])olitica]  sen.'^e  they  must  have  a 
language.  Of  tin;  ( 'liristiaiiized  Kilijiiiios  h-.ss 
tlian  lb  per  cent.,  says  Judge  Taft,  use  tiie 
S])aiiish  tongue,  and  tlie  remaining  ftO  ])(>r  cfiit. 
or  more  speak  a  variety  of  totally  dilTerent  lan- 
guages, none  of  which  is  destined  to  furnish  the 
basis  of  a  common  speech.  .\s  has  been  said  be- 
fore in  these  pages,  whetlu-r  we  are  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  Philippine.s,  or  to  with'Iraw 
after  a  few  years  of  occupation,  the  best  service 
we  could  confer  ui)on  the  people;  would  be  to 
establi.sh  among  them  the  use  of  English  as  a 
common  tongue.  It  would  not  only  bring  tliein 
tog(!ther,  but  it  would  give  them  a  means  by 
which  to  enter  into  an  understanding  of  the 
worKl  at  large,  and  woukl  i)robablydo  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  could  to  insure  their  ad- 
vancement as  a  people.  Judge  Taft's  oltserva- 
tions,  after  a  two-year's  residence  at  Manila, 
show  broad  acquaintance  with  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago  and  a  strong 
ethical  grasp  of  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with. 

,.■...      /,        Thus,    the    work    of    our    I'hilini)ine 

Military  Occu-  '    .      .  ,.1 

pation  on  its  (oiiimission, — as  Well  as  ot  otlier 
Legal  Side,  agencies  that  have  represented  us  in 
the  islands,  not  less  than  the  work  of  the  Insular 
Hureau  of  the  War  Department. — has  been  both 
intelligent  and  thorough  ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole, 
as  set  forth  in  documents  and  reports,  it  rep- 
resents a  wonderful  accumulation  of  valuable 
knowledge  in  the  general  field  of  American  pub- 
lic administration.  When,  at  some  futui'e  day, 
Secretary  Root  lays  down  the  portfolio  of  the 
War  Department,  and  pauses  to  review  the  va- 
ried work  over  which  it  has  been  his  lot  to  exer- 
cise supervision  and  control,  he  will  find  a  re- 
markable library  of  official  publications  relating 
to  the  activities  of  his  period  in  office.  Not  least 
important  of  the  scores  of  volumes  in  which  the 
work  of  the  War  Department,  under  Mr,  Root's 
administration,  will  stand  recorded  is  a  volume 
which  has  just  now  made  its  appearance,  the  full 
title  of  which  is  "  Reports  on  the  Law  of  Civil 
(xovernment  in  Territory  Subject  to  ^filitarv  Oc- 
cupation by  the  Military  Forces  of  the  United 
States.''  It  is  a  collection  of  the  reports  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Magoon,  Law  Officer  of  the 
Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  prepared  from  time 
to  time  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Root.  Noth- 
ing could  illustrate  better  than  this  volume  the 
vast  number  of  intricate  questions  that  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  our  conduct  of  affairs  in 
the    islands    formerly   belonging    to    Spain,    nor 
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could  anything  tlirow  more  light  upon  tho  ran- 
with  which  the  War  Department  has  studied  all 
the  principles  and  precedents  of  constitutional 
and  international  law  in  its  treatment  of  every 
issue  that  has  arisen.  It  is  a  veritable  mine  of 
information  relating  to  historical,  legal,  and  ad- 
ministrative phases  of  the  military  occupatioii> 
and  management  of  conquered  or  ceded  territory. 

The  debate  in   the  Senate  upon  the 

The  Senate's  ,.  t-.i  -i-       •  •  ..     i  -ii 

Philippine  pending  Phdippine  government  bill 
Debate.  ^^.^^  greatly  proti-acted  by  reason  of 
the  number  and  e.xtent  of  the  speeches  made  by 
members  of  the  Democratic  minority  in  extreme 
criticism  and  condemnation  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  administration,  and  in  sweeping  and 
bitter  attacks  upon  the  methods  of  the  army.  A 
gootl  deal  of  this  debate  may  be  attributed  to  the 
approaching  Congressional  campaign.  Tlie  ac- 
tivity of  the  older  Democratic  Senators  has  been 
quite  outstripped  by  that  of  newer  men,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Carmack  of  Ten- 
nessee, ^Ir.  Culberson  of  Texas,  xMr.  Rawlins  of 
Utah,  and -Mr.  Patterson  of  Colorado.  On  the 
Republican  side  the  principal  speeches  were  of 
marked  ability,  and, showed  an  uncompromising 
disposition  as  regards  our  Philippine  tenure  and 
policy.  Senators  Lodge,  Foraker,  Spooner,  and 
Beveridge  have  been  especially  prominent  in  the 
support  of  the  administration. 


A  great  industrial  strike  in  the  United 
'■''«  ^'''*''''<^''«  States    is    justifiable   only  under   cir- 
cumstances   of     almost     intolerable 
provocation,  where   no  other   way  to   deal   with 
grievances  is  open,  and  where  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess within  a  reasonable  period  are  at  least  fairly 
good.     Among    the   conditions   essential    to   the 
success  of   such    a   strike  are,  first,  a  very  clear 
and  definite  wrong  to  be  remedied  ;  and,  second, 
a    favorable    state   of  public  opinion.      A  strike 
of  the  anthracite  coal  miners  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, involving   about    145,000    men,    began    in 
the  middle  of   May,  under  conditions  which   did 
not   seem  to   promise  success.      Frona  the  start 
it   was  a  half-hearted  strike.     The  vote  in   the 
convention     of     miners'    delegates    at     Hazleton 
had    been   by   no    means  unanimous,    since   349 
members     of     the     convention     voted     against 
striking,    while   462    voted    the   other  way.       It 
was    well    known    that    the    president    of    the 
United   Mine  Workers,  Mr.    John   Mitchell,  did 
not    believe    that    the    time    for    striking    had 
come.      But  the    Pennsylvania    coal  miners    are 
turbulent  and  hard  to  control,  and   Mr.  Mitch- 
ell   and    the    more    judicious    of    his    associates 
could  not   secure  the  acceptance  of  their  coun- 
sels   of    moderation.      There  was    agreement  as 
to    the   miners'    hardships    and    grievances,    but 
not  as  to  the  means  to  be  pursued    to   remedy 
the  situation. 


i^-^vi;#^^«»^  ^-s  '»■.,*—- 


^    .,.'^^^        •"«'*=:^*^lSSS!=6,S»* 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

From  the  Tribune  (New  York). 
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Tliis  susixMisioii  (if  work  followed  dis- 
HotultCame  ,.,issi()iis  and  iiotjotiatioiis  wliich  had 
lu'fii  going  on  sinco  tlio  ;nidulo  ol 
Marcii.  A  striko  in  the  early  fall  of  IDOO  had 
resulted  in  the  posting  throughout  the  mining 
districts  of  a  10  per  cent,  inciease  in  wages  \  and 
peace  was  accordingly  secured,  although  the 
strike  diil  not  accomplish  a  direct  recognition  of 
the  miners'  union.  The  conditions  of  production 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  I'residential  campaign 
liad  alike  contributed  to  give  the  miners  their 
victory.  The  increase  of  wages  was  guaranteed 
to  hold  good  for  si.x  months, — namely,  until 
April,  1901.  As  the  si.x-months'  period  was  ap- 
})ioaching  its  end  last  year,  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the 
local  presidents  of  \\w.  unii>ns  for  the  several  an- 
thracite districts  tried  to  secure  such  recognition 
from  the  coal  opei'ators  as  would  make  it  possible 
to  discuss  conditions  for  the  following  year. 
Their  efforts  were  rewarded  with  such  poor  suc- 
cess that  a  great  strike  was  imminent.  Finally, 
liowever.  through  the  influence  of  tlie  firm  ol* 
J.  r.  Morgan  ^:  Co.  over  the  coal-carrying  rail- 
roads, informal  assurances  were  given  of  tlie 
continuance?  of  the  10  per  cent,  increase,  and  it 
was  further  understood  by  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his 
associates  that  many  of  the  miners'  practical  griev- 
ances would  have  frank  and  considerate  investi- 
gation.     Whether   rightly  or   wrongly,  it  seems 


to  have  been  uiuierstood  by  the  union  that  if 
the  men  were  I'airly  (piiel  through  the  year  end- 
ing .\|)iil  I,  IDO'i,  there  would  come  about  a 
formal   n-cognition   of  their  union,  and   the  be- 


WH.\T   SAYS   THE   OHEUATOK? 

From  the  yorth  A)iierican  (Philadelphia). 


MU.   .lOH.N    MITUHEM,. 

iPresidoiit  of  the  I'nited  Mine  Workers  of  America.) 

ginning  at  least  of  a  system  for  the  anthracite 
regions  analogous  to  that  which  prevails  in  the 
l)itumin()us  coal  districts.  Under  that  system, 
rej)resentatives  of  the  operators  meet  representa- 
tives of  the  miners  every  year  to  fix  a  general 
scale  of  wages,  and  to  adjust  other  (piestions  tliat 
may  be  in  order.  I'n fortunately,  the  principal 
anthracite  operators  did  not  this  year  sliow  any 
disposition  to  recognize  what  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  tacit  understanding  of  last  year. 

After  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
oi'^i^c^i ""    standintr   committee   of   the  National 

DOth  blues.         .  '- 

Civic  Federation,  some  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  coal-carrying  roads  were  induced  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Mitchell  and  others  representing 
the  miners.  This  in  itself  was  a  good  thing,  and 
a  step  in  advance.  Mr.  Mitchell  evidently  won 
the  good  opinion  of  those  gentlemen,  as  well  he 
might,  for  he  is  as  fair-minded,  as  sincere,  and  as 
upright  a  man  as  any  of  them.  But.  with  their 
increased  confidence  in  him,  they  might  well 
have  shown  a  little  more  appreciation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  Mr.  Mitchell  was  contending. 
Labor  conditions  in  the  anthracite  region  are  full 
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Frum  the  N,  Y.  Tribune. 


Bishop  Potter.  S.  R.  Calloway.        #        Oscar  Straus.  Chas.  A.  Moore. 

Archbishop  Ireland.  M.  A.  Hanna. 


.MK.MIUOUS   OF  THE    ARBITHATIOX   COM  Mil' I'F.F:  OF  THE   NATIO.VAf,  CIVIC    FEDEKATION    f  O.M  M  ITTV:E. 


of  exasperating  anomalies.  The  miners'  union 
and  the  general  public  would  like  to  see  many  of 
these  done  away  with.  It  was  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  mine  owners  and  railroad  authorities 
not  to  be  ready  to  take  up  these  questions  with 
the  miners,  in  order  to  see  if  many  of  the  inci- 
dental causes  of  trouble  could  not  be  wholly  re- 
moved. It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  union  to  demand  a  20  per  cent. 
increase  in  wages,  together  with  an  eight-hour 
day  in  the  mines,  since, — although  both  might  be 
theoretically  just, — there  was  no  practical  chance 
of  their  being  obtained  at  this  time.  If  the 
operators  had  been  more  conciliatory,  and  the 
miners  had  not  demanded  so  mucli,  there  might 
easily  have  been  found  a  basis  for  agreement  for 
the  year  ending  Apiil  1,   1903. 

The  strike  caused  a  prompt  advance 
Arbitrate  '"'   "^  "^^^^  price   of   anthracite   coal,  and 

tiiere  was  prospect  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased use  of  soft  coal  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere  in  the  East,  unless  the  strike  sliould 
be  soon  terminated.  The  miners,  on  their  part, 
had  threatened  to  call  out  all  the  bituminous 
minere  in  a  sympathetic  strike.  The  chief  argu- 
ment against  this  was  that  the  bituminous  dis- 
tricts had  signed  wage  scales,  and  were  under 
agreement  for  a  year  to  keep  the  peace.  It  was 
asserted  by  the  miners,  however,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances would  afford  moral  justification  for  a 
bituminous  strike.  Meanwhile,  the  arbitration 
committee  of  the  Civic  Federation,  led  bv  Sena- 


tor  Hanna,  was  doing  everything  in  its  power  to 
induce  the  operators  to  consent  to  arbitration. 
The  miners,  of  course,  had  been  I'eady  and  eager 
for  arbitration  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
trouble.  But  the  operators  had  insisted  that 
there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  They  have  not 
yet  learned  to  see  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  proper 
duty  toward  all  interests  to  help  regularize  and 
improve  the  conditions  of  labor.  They  are  like 
so  nuuiy  old-time  feudal  chiefs,  eacli  for  liimself. 

Tiie  formation  of  the  great  steel  com- 
^shipTt^'st.    P^"y   prepared    the   public  mind  for 

other  large  movements  in  the  world 
of  finance  and  industry;  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  financial  operations  by  whicli  the  great  rail- 
road lines  have  been  brought  under  iinited  con- 
trol .  had  made  it  seem  less  chimerical  that  the 
rival  ocean  steamship  lines  should  also  be  brouglit 
within  the  grasp  of  one  great  company  or  trust. 
Yet  no  one  could  have  believed  that  the  steam- 
ship combination  that  is  now  an  achieved  tiling 
could  have  been  brought  about  so  quickly  and 
with  so  little  stirring  up  of  international  antago- 
nism. The  absorption  of  the  princijml  English 
transatlantic  lines  by  a  company  pi'omoted  prin- 
cipally by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  New  York 
interests  did,  indeed,  at  first  occasion  some  alarm 
in  tlie  English  press,  and  even  in  Parliament, 
where  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  who,  as  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  is  minister  of  commerce,  made 
a  protesting  speech.  But  tlie  situation  has  now 
been    accepted    in     England    with    much    good 
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ST.  GERALD  AND  THE    DKAQON. 


St.  GEKAi.n  (Balfour)  to  the  Ukagom  (J.  Pierpont  Morgan):  "  Go  away,  or  I  sliall  have  to  take  strong  measures.    I  might 

hurt  you  very  mueli."     From  the  Wentmiuster  Bnilijt(  (Loudon). 


natufe,  tlie  sober  second  tliouglit  having  found 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  anxiety.  The  princi- 
pal Continental  lines,  notably  those  of  the  two 
great  German  companies,  are  not  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  steamship  trust,  but,  it  is  understood,  are 
to  iiave  a  working  agreement  with  it,  which  in 
practice  may  come  to  very  much  the  same  thing. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  it  is  understood  that 
the  combined  lines  will  retain  their  appearance 
of  individuality  and  of  separate  organization. 
The  economic  strength  of  tlie  combination  lies  in 
the  fact  tliat  it  follows  tlie  harmonizing  of  the 
American  railway  systems,  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  to  be  operated   for  mutual  advantage. 


Flags, 


There  is  no  intention  of  transferring 


Subsidies',  and  the  sliips  of  the  White  Star,  and  other 
Contracts,  jjjj^g  purchased  by  the  trust,  from  the 
British  to  the  American  flag.  The  British  Ad- 
miralty has,  indeed,  just  renewed  its  subsidy 
agreement  with  the  Wiiite  Star  Line  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  tliat  it  lias  done  nothing  to 
preclude  the  retention  by  its  vessels  of  their 
British  register.  Tlie  simple  truth  is  that  the 
shipping  combine  is  Anglo-American,  rather  than 
American  in  any  anti-British  sense,  and  its  work- 
ing is  destined  to  increase  decidedly  the  intimacy 


between  England  and  America  as  respects  invest- 
ments, trade,  and  business  relations  in  general. 
It  is  not  likely  that,  in  its  present  form,  the  com- 
bination has  reached  the  limit  either  of  its  capi- 
talization or  its  acquisition  of  vessels.  One  of  its 
indirect  effect's  was  to  destroy  tlie  prospects  of 
tlie  ship  subsidy  l)ill  at  Washington.  How  it 
will  affect  the  American  shipbuilding  industry 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  impression  in  England 
is  that  it  will  be  favorable  rather  than  otherwise 
to  the  great  British  shipbuilding  yards,  some  of 
which, — notably  the  great  Belfast  firm, — are  large- 
ly interested  in  it.  One  of  its  incidental  effects 
was  seen  at  Washington  last  month  when,  on  the 
null,  the  House  voted  on  the  Naval  bill.  The 
entire  Democratic  minority,  led  by  a  contingent 
of  so-called  Republican  "rebels,"  amended  the 
bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  that  at  least 
three  of  the  new  ships  should  be  built  in  govern- 
ment navy  yards  rather  than  by  private  contract- 
ors. There  was  evidently  an  impression  that 
the  steamship  trust  was  to  be  associated  with  or 
followed  by  a  combination  of  the  principal  ship- 
yards. A  further  amendment  was  therefore 
adopted  by  which  all  of  the  new  vessels  must  be 
constructed  in  the  navy  yards  in  case  tliere  should 
exist  such  a  combination  or  understanding  among 
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the  privato  builders  as 
would  interfere  with 
genuine  competition 
in  bidding.  Another 
measure,  passed  on 
the  same  day  in  the 
House,  requires  all 
contractors  on  United 
States  G  overnmeut 
work  to  observe  the 
eight-hour  day. 

On   May 
'■"/  <?"«*'''?f  20,  at  Chi'- 

of  ■•Beef.  ' 

cago,there 
was  granted  in  the  Fed- 
eral Court  a  tempo- 
rary injunction  asked 
I'or  by  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of 
tlie     United      States 


TllK    KT.    HON.    W.   J.    PIUUIK. 

(Manager  of  the  great  Belfast 
shipping  firm  of  Harlaitd  & 
Wolffs,  and  prominent  in  the 
White  Star  Line ;  also  one  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  recent 
great  ship  combine.) 


against  the  alleged  methods  of  a  group  of  great 
jneat  -  packing  firms  in  acting  together  to  re- 
strain the  natural  course  of  trade  in  meat, 
thus  arbitrarily  enhancing  heir  own  profits, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  partial  failure  of  the  Western  corn  crop 
last  voar  had  naturally    affected  tlie    supply    of 


fat    cattle,   and  some    advance  in  tlie  wholesale 
price  of  beef  was  inevitable.      There  occurred, 
however,  in  April, — apparently  by  agreed  action 
on  the  part  of  the  great  packing  houses  of  the 
Western   cities, — an    increase    in    the   wholesale 
price  of  dressed  meat  that  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  live  cattle  that 
was  received   by  the  farmers  and  the  live-stock 
dealers.     The  retail    butchers,   as    a  rule,   were 
not  content  to  make  the  consumer  pay  the  ad- 
ditional wholesale  price,  but,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  advanced  their  prices   by  twice  or  thrice 
the    increased    margin   of    cost.      There  arose   a 
great  clamor,  which   on  tlie   East«Side  in  New 
York  City  took  the  form  of  mobs  of  angry  wom- 
en, who  by  thousands  assaulted  the  local  butcher 
shops.      The  more  important  result,  however,  of 
the  increase  in  price  was  a  prompt  and  decisive 
falling    off    in    the    purchase    and    use    of    beef. 
People  discovered  that  they  had  been  eating  too 
much  meat,  and  that  they  could  substitute  fish  or 
other  foods  to  advantage,  or  else  make  a  smaller 
steak  take  the  place  of  a  larger  one.      There  are 
a  great  number  of  packers   not  connected  with 
this  supposed  combine  or  trust;  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  in  an  agricultural  country  like 
ours,  an  unnatural  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
any  staple   article  of  food  cannot  long  be  main- 
tained.   The  market  will  adjust  itself  in  due  time. 


OLD  NEPTU 


SE  IS  HAVING  SOME  FUN  WITH  THE  BEEF  TRUST.-From  the  Jouruttl  (Detroit). 
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THE  HARBOK  OF  ST.  PIERRE,  MARTINIQUE.  MONT  PELEE  IN   THE  BACKGKOrXI). 


In  the  midst  of  wonderment  at  new 
'^''n*'.'"^*'""'"^  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  at  tlie 

Disaster.  ' 

so-called  triumphs  of  man  over  nature, 
tliere  come  now  and  then  fearful  reminders  of 
the  fact  that  the  (Conditions  which  make  the  earth 
habitable  and  pleasant  may  suddenly,  through 
the  forces  of  nature,  be  so  changed  as  to  make 
liuman  existence  impossible.  In  the  beautiful 
island  of  Martinique,  lying  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  southeast  of  Porto  Rico,  the  old  French 
town  of  St.  Pierre  had  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ;  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed one  day  last  month  by  a  whirlwind  of 
fire  and  noxious  gases  emitted  from  the  crater 
of  a  neighboring  volcano  which  had  been  in  active 
eruption  for  several  days.  The  islands  and  coasts 
that  fringe  the  Caribbean  Sea  have  always  been 
subject  to  earthquakes  and  to  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  there  have  been  manv  disasters  from  such 
occurrences  since  these  regions  were  settled  by 
white  men  after  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and  his 
successors.  Some  of  these  occurrences  in  times 
past  have  been  greatly  destructive  of  life  and 
property  :  but,  owing  in  part  to  the  greatly  in- 
creased diffusion  of  intelligence  throughout  the 
world,  none  have  attracted  so  much  immediate 
attention  or  aroused  so  much  sympathy  and  dis- 
position to  render  aid  as  the  calamities  wliich  last 
month  befell  Martinique  and  other  "West  Indian 


islands,  notably  the  English  island  of  St.  Vincent. 
^'olcanoes,  unlike  earthquakes,  usuallv  give  suffi- 
cient warning  to  enable  people  in  the  vicinity  to 
make  their  escape.  But  in  the  case  of  St.  Pierre 
almost  the  entire  population  had  remained  in  tlie 
town,  and  was,  in  consequence,  destroyed.  It  is 
estimated  that  30,000  people  perished  in  or  near 
that  town  alone.  Death  came  to  them  almost  in- 
stantaneously,— not  from  the  flow  of  lava  or  the 
showers  of  hot  ashes  that  fell  to  the  depth  of  per- 
liaps  two  feet,  but  from  sucii  a  fierce  current  of 
burning  gases  that  men  breathed  flames  instead 
of  air.  This  happened  at  about  8  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  May  S.  For  several  days  the  con- 
tinued violence  of  the  discharge  from  the  vol- 
canic peak  of  Pelee  was  so  great  that  there  was 
no  access  from  without  to  the  vicinity. 


Relief 


A  considerable  number  of  ships  had 
Measures     ^'^•^"    destroyed    in    the   harbor,    and 

tlie  rain  of  hot  material  from  the 
crater,  falling  for  many  miles  at  sea,  made  it 
dangerous  for  vessels  to  approach.  After  a 
few  days,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  at  St. 
Pierre  there  was  no  relief  work  to  be  done,  be- 
cause it  was  a  completely  obliterated  city  of  the 
dead.  Elsewhere  in  Martinique,  however,  there 
was  much  suffering  and  need,  especially  of  food 
supplies.     These  began  to  pour  in   as  promptly 
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STREET  SCENE  IN  KINGSTOWN,  CAPITAL  OF  ST.  VINCENT,  BIHTISH  WEST  INDIES. 


as  possible  from  iieig'iiboring  islands  and  from 
ollicial  and  private  sources  in  many  countries. 
The  largest  of  these  measures  of  relief  were  pro- 
vided by  tlie  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  Stales.  The  New  York  Cliamber  of 
Commerce  took  instant  action,  followed  by  sys- 
tematic work  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  President 
Roosevelt  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
whicli  resulted  in  the  appropriation  of  $200, UOO, 
to  be  used  by  the  executive  departments,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  in  providing  re- 
lief as  might  be  found  necessary.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent also  appointed  a  committee  to  aid  in  the 
collection  and  forwarding  of  funds  to  a  common 
center,  with  Mr.'  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  of  New 
York,  as  treasurer.  Vessels  of  the  navy  ami 
commercial  steamers  were  promptly  dispatclied 
with  supplies,  and  a  scientific  expedition  was  also 
sent,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government. 

The  volcanic  eruption  in  St.  Vincent 
R^'^^lts      reached  its  climax  on  May  7,  the  day 

before  the  great  eruption  of  Mont 
Pelee,  but  owing  to  the  broken  cable  connections 
the  full  news  of  the  disaster  did  not  become 
known  until  after  accounts  had  been  published 


of  the  destruction  of  St.  Pierre.  Tlie  volcanic 
mountain  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent,  La  Souffri^re,  threw  out  enormous 
volumes  of  smoke,  lava,  and  hot  ashes.  In  1812 
there  was  a  similar  eruption  of  the  same  volcano, 
but  in  late  years  the  crater  had  been  filled  by  a 
beautiful  lake.  As  there  was  no  large  town 
close  to  the  mountain,  there  was  not  as  great 
loss  of  life  as  in  Martinique,  but  nearly  two  thou- 
sand persons  in  tlie  rural  districts  lost  their  lives. 
These  were  burned  to  death  by  hot  sand  or  were 
killed  by  lightning,  there  being  no  suffocation,  as 
in  St.  Pierre.  A  layer  of  ashes  fell  over  the  en- 
tire island,  and  in  the  northeastern  part  the  land 
was  buried  in  ashes  and  stones  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches.  As  a  consequence,  all  the  crops 
for  this  yeai-  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  latest 
reports  show  that  there  is  more  real  destitution 
in  St.  Vincent  .than  in  Martinique,  since  all  the 
people  of  St.  Pierre  were  killed  outright,  whereas 
Kingstown  and  the  other  towns  in  the  southern 
part  of  St.  Vincent  are  crowded  with  thousands 
of  refugees  from  the  country 'districts,  who  must 
be  provided  with  homes,  food,  and  clothing.  On 
May  20  there  was  another  eru{)tion  of  Mont 
'  Pelee,  which  was  reported  to  be  even  worse  than 
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the  Olio  on  llio  ^Sili.  Tin;  j)eople  on  slioiv  at  Si. 
Pierre  at  tlie  time  were  driven  to  the  boats  in 
the  Imrhor,  wliicli  ininiedialely  put  out  to  sea. 
'I'hore  was  also  a  great  tiilal  wave,  and  at  Fort 
<le  France,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Mont  rek'-e,  the  people  were  thrown  into  a  state 
of  panic  by  rock.s  fallin<;  upon  the  town.  Fort 
de  France,  the  larjicst  town  remaining  in  Mar- 
tinique after  the  destruction  of  St.  Pierre,  had  a 
nornud  jiopulalion  of  about  15,000,  but  this  had 
licen  gieatly  augmented  l)y  the  influ.x  of  refuge("< 
from  the  entire  island,  who  had  gathered  tliere 
for  relief.  On  the  previous  day  there  was  also  a 
renewed  outburst  of  volcanic  activity  in  St.  \"u\- 
oent,  and  it  was  feared  that  another  crater  had 
opened   nearer   Kingstown. 


,,,       .       Tiie   voung   King   Alfonso  of  Siiain. 

Alfonso  s  .   •  f^  C'  . 

Coming  of     having    readied    the  age   of  si.xteeii, 
**'         took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  seven- 
teenth  (lav  of    Mav.  and   tluis   there   came  to  an 


SABA  frv 
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(  TRINIipAO 


ALl'ONSO  A  III.,   KINU   Of  Sl'AlN. 

end  the  regency  of  liis  mother.  The  ceremonies, 
wliile  very  simple  in  their  essential  features,  were 
almost  indescribably  splendid  in  their  accom- 
paniments. The  procession  which  formed  in  front 
of  the  royal  palace,  and  proceeded  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  was,  in  some  respects,  probably  more 
brilliant  than  couKl  have  been  afforded  lay  any 
other  monarchy  in  Europe.  The  following  oath 
of  office  was  administered  to  Ajfonso  XIII.  by 
Senor  Armijo,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  :  "I  swear  by  God  upon  the  Holy  Bible 
to  maintain  the  constitution  and  laws.  If  so  I 
do,  may  God  reward  me  ;  if  I  do  not,  mav  he 
call  me  to  account."  The  gorgeous  procession 
was  formed  once  more,  and  it  proceeded  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  San  Francisco 
churcli,  where  a  grouj)  of  more  than  two  dozen 
archbishops  and  bishops,  surrounding  the  primate 
of  Spain,  received  the  King  at  the  porch  and  led 
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the  procession  up  the  aisle.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
the  United  States  special  envoy,  occupied  the 
leading  place  among  the  representatives  of  foreign 
powers,  both  on  this  particular  occasion  and 
throughout  the  several  days  of  ceremonial  and 
festivity.  •  After  a  tour  of  tiie  crowded  streets 
and  reentry  into  the  royal  palace,  the  venerable 
Premier  Sagasta  was  received  by  the  King  and 
offered  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet. 

The  Sagasta  ministry  was  reqiiested 
^'situation''  ^°  remain    in   office  for  the   present. 

The  accession  of  Alfonso  XIII.  seems 
not  to  have  been  greeted  by  the  Spanish  people 
with  any  very  remarkable  degree  of  enthusiasm. 
His  attitude,  like  that  of  his  mother,  will  be 
strictly  constitutional,  and  for  the  present  the 
dynasty  and  the  throne  are  doubtless  safe  enough. 
A  Carlist  manifesto,  protesting  against  the  legal- 
ity of  Alfonso's  accession,  fell  perfectly  flat,  and 
only  served  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  Carlism  has 
lost  its  terrors  and  has  no  future.  But  Spain  is 
not  well  unified,  and  has  many  difficult  problems 
to  face.  The  new  King  declares  for  a  policy  of 
educational  progress,  and  has  begun  to  lay  school 
corner  stones  in  Madrid.  In  view  of  the  recent- 
ness  of  our  war  with  Spain,  the  great  distinction 
with  which  our  special  ambassador  was  treated 


was  Jiiost  pleasant  and  graceful,  and  it  has  un- 
doubtedly been  appreciateil  by  tlie  entire  Amer- 
ican people.  It  was  noted  as  a  striking  coinci- 
dence that  our  withdrawal  from  the  island  of 
Cuba,  which  we  had  wrested  from  Spain,  and  the 
inauguration  of  President  Estrada  Palma  oc- 
curred at  almost  the  same  time  as  the  accession 
of  the  new  ruler  in  Madrid.  The  Spaniards  feel 
that  a  new  era  of  internal  progress  is  dawning 
for  their  nation,  and  that  in  many  ways  they  are 
much  better  off  for  having  been  relieved  of  the 
burden  imposed  upon  them  by  oversea  colonies 
that  called  for  military  and  naval  expense  with- 
out giving  Spain  any  compensating  advantages. 
We  publish  this  month  a  contributed  article  upon 
the  Spani-sh  royal  family,  relating  especially  to 
that  admirable  woman,  the  young  King's  mother, 
who  had  reigned  as  queen-regent  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  his  life.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  was  born  a  king,  his  father  having  died 
six  months  before  his  birth.  Young  Alfonso 
has  been  carefully  trained  and  diligently  tatight. 
He  speaks  French,  English,  and  German  very 
fluently,  has  modern  views,  and,  like  the  present 
German,  Russian,  and  Italian  monarchs,  regards 
his  place  as  one  of  public  duty  and  service. 

The  opinion  prevailed  in  Europe  last 

Prospects  "^o'l^^i  ^^^  ^^^^  Boers,  who  wei-e 
gathering  for  the  conference  at 
Yereeniging,  on  the  border  between  the  Ti-ans- 
vaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  which  opened 
on  May  15,  would  accept  the  British  terms,  and 
allow  peace  to  be  announced  by  the  first  of  June. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  authentic  in  such 
rumors.  The  Boer  leaders,  at  the  earlier  peace 
conference  at  Klerksdorp,  had  asked  for  an  armis- 
tice, but  Lord  Kitchener  refused  it.  The  leaders 
went  to  Pretoria,  nevertheless,  where  they  met 
Lord  Milner,  and  told  him  they  must  submit  his 
terms  to  their  commandos  for  discussion,  and 
for  authorization  to  treat  on  a  basis  other  than 
concession  of  absolute  independence.  It  was 
known  that  the  British  Government  promised 
general  amnesty  except  for  the  Cape  Colony  reb- 
els, made  liberal  offers  regarding  the  advance  of 
money  to  stock  the  devastated  farms  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  promised  at  a  reasonably  early  time  tO' 
give  something  like  home  rule  under  British 
sovereignty.  Progress  has  been  made  with  the 
reopening  of  the  mines,  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  the  first  of  July  half  of  the  gold-mining  in- 
dustry of  the  Johannesburg  neighborhood  will, 
be  active  again.  Whatever  may  come  of  con- 
ferences and  negotiations,  the  important  fact  re- 
mains tliat  the  fighting  strengtli  of  the  Boers  has 
been  rapidly  reduced  of  late  by  the  success  of 
General    Kitchener    in    making    prisoners,    his 
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weekly  reports  showing  the  capture  of  iiiiuiy 
hundreds  of  Hoers  in  tlie  last  month. 

„„,    ,„       The  i)olitical  situation  in  Entfland  had 

Political  Reac-  '  ^       ,       . 

tion  in        not  worn  so  reactionary  a  complexion 
England,      j-^^^.  .^  ^.^.j.^,  ^^^^^  period  of  years  as  it 

did  last  month,  when  the  Salisbury  administra- 
tion was  busily  engaged  (1)  in  pushing  through 
Parliament  a  revenue  that  reestablishes  the  corn 
laws, — tiiat  is  to  say,  an  import  tax  on  bread- 
stuffs  ;  (2)  in  fighting  through  the  Plouse  of 
Commons  an  education  bill  which,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  free  public  elementary  edu- 
cation, further  taxes  the  community  for  the  bene- 
fit of  church  schools  ;  and  (3)  in  putting  in  force 
again  the  coercion  laws  as  respects  a  number  of 
counties  and  particular  communities  in  Ireland. 
The  Liberal  light  against  the  tax  on  grain,  led 
by  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  was  gallant 
but  ineffective.  The  protest  against  the  educa- 
tion bill,  led  in  masterly  speeches  by  such  Liber- 
als as  Mr.  James  Bryce,  availed  nothing  against 
the  Tory  majority.  The  Xonconformists  were 
up  in  arms  against  the  principles  of  the  educa- 
tion bill,  wiiile  it  was  the  point  of  principle  rather 
than  the  actual  burden  that  gave  ground  for  tiie 
opposition  to  the  corn  tax.  Upon  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach's  proposition  to  increase  the  stamp 
tax  on  bank  checks  from  a  penny  to  twopence, 
the  public  outcry  was  so  emphatic  that  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  drop  the  idea  altogether. 

The  great  event  in  England  this 
Coronation  i^^ontli,  of  course,  will  be  the  corona- 
tion of  King  Edward,  which  will  take 
place  with  elaborate  ceremonies,  some  of  which 
can  scarcely  add  to  the  real  dignity  or  impress- 
iveness  of  the  occasion.  The  King  himself  has 
given  a  vast  amount  of  attention  to  the  details  of 
the  programme.  A  part  of  the  ceremonial  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  2Gth,  as  officially  an- 
nounced, is  summed  up  by  the  Independent  as 
follows  : 

The  King  and  Queen  will  enter  Westminster  Abbey 
by  the  great  west  door,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
shouts  of  the  King's  scholars  of  Westminster  School. 
First  the  royal  pair  will  kneel  in  private  prayer,  on  the 
footstools  before  their  chairs.  After  this  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Most  Rev.  Frederick  Temple; 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Earl  Halsbury  ;  the  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain,  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondely,  and 
the  Garter  King  of  Arms,  Sir  Albert  Woods,  will  each 
in  turn  present  the  King  ;  the  lords  carrying  the  regalia 
will  approach,  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  will  place 
the  regalia  on  the  altar.  The  litany  and  part  of  the 
communion  service  will  follow,  after  which  the  arcii- 
bishop  will  recite  the  Xicene  Creed,  and  the  Bisliop  of 
Loudon,  the  Right  Rev.  Arthur  Wauniugton-Ingrani, 
will  preach  a  short  sermon.  Just  before  the  sermon 
the  King  will  put  on  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet  trimmed 


witli  crniiiip.  After  the  sermon  he  will  take  tlie  oatli. 
The  cap  and  tlie  crimson  robe  will  now  be  removed; 
and,  while  the  four  garter  knight.'s  hold  over  the  King 
a  rich  pall,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  will  pour  holy  oil 
into  a  spoon,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  will 
anoint  liim,  using  the  words:  "King  over  this  peo- 
ple, whom  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you  to  rule 
and  govern."  The  King  will  then  kneel,  and  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  will  invest  him  with  the  super  tunica. 
Xe.vt  will  come  the  presentation  of  tlie  swonl  of  state, 
the  standards  and  the  si)urs,  and  the  orb  will  l)e  placed 
in  his  right  hand.  After  being  invested  in  a  purple 
robe  of  state,  he  will  receive  from  the  archbishop  the 
scepter,  and  a  ring  will  l)e  placed  on  the  fourth  fingerof 
his  right  hand.  The  actual  crowning  will  folhtw.  A 
fanfai-e  of  trumi)ets  will  sound  and  the  guns  will  fire 
.salutes.  The  archbishoi)  will  address  the  King,  ex- 
horting him  to  be  of  good  coiu-age  that  he  may  receive 
the  crown  of  righteousness  ;  the  peers  will  assume  their 
coronets  ;  the  Bible  will  be  i)resented,  anil  the  King 
will  be  led  to  the  throne.  Afterward  the  Queen  will 
be  crowned  with  somewhat  less  ceremony,  and  the 
peeresses  will  put  on  their  coronets.  The  .service  will 
end  with  the  celei>ration  of  the  communion,  the  King 
ami  Queen  both  [)articipating,  and  the  King  himself 
pre.senting  the  bread  and  wine. 

The  great  procession  occurs  on  the  following  day, 
the  27th,  and  the  parade  will  follow  a  course  of 
some  six  miles,  along  which  the  appearance  of 
London  has  been  quite  transformed  by  the  erec- 
tion of  temporary  staging.  Favorable  windows 
and  seats  along  the  line  of  march  were  sold  for 
large  sums.  Next  to  the  ceremonial  at  tlie  al>ljey, 
which  only  a  few  can  l)e  privileged  to  see,  the 
street  parade  will  be  the  great  feature  of  the  cor- 
onation, and  next  to  that  in  interest  will  be  the 
great  naval  procession,  which  will  illustrate  Eng- 
land's power  on  the  sea. 

The  news  of  the  catastrophe   which 

of  waideck-  had  befallen  her  island  colony  of  Mar- 

Rousseau.     [[y^[^y^Q  ii^mQ  to   France  at  a  time  of 

unusual  tranquillity  and  hopefulness.  The  re- 
cent elections  had  revealed  the  popular  strength 
of  the  republic  as  had  no  other  political  event 
since  its  establishment.  No  candidate  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  in  the  avowed  interest  of  any  of 
the  monarchical  factions.  The  Ministerialists, 
— that  is  to  say,  the  supporters  of  President 
Loubet  and  the  long  and  successful  administra- 
tion of  Premier  Waldeck-Rousseau, — had  won 
382  seats  in  the  Chamber,  as  against  196  by  the 
several  elements  of  the  opposition.  A  large  part 
of  this  opposition  minority  is  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Meline  and  Ribot,  themselves  strong 
supporters  of  the  republic,  but  representing  high 
protectionist  doctrine  and  an  economic  programme 
differing  in  other  respects  from  that  of  the  present 
ministry.  Nationalism, — from  which  so  much 
was  feared  a  year  or  two  ago, — has  disintegrated 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer  formidable. 
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There  was  notliing  in  the  way  of  the  retention 
of  the  premiership  by  Wakieck-Rousseau  except 
his  liealtli,  which  had  suffered  seriously  from  the 
strain  of  his  great  responsibilities,  so  that  his 
physician  and  his  wife  have  insisted  tliat  he 
should  retire  to  private  life.  President  Loubet 
and  many  other  leading  Republicans  urged  him 
to  remain  at  the  helm  ;  but  he  declared  tiiat  he 
had  accomplished  the  work  of  unity  to  which  lie 
had  bent  his  endeavors,  and  would  expect  a  new 
cabinet  to  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  electoral 
victory.  On  May  13,  the  President  left  Paris  to 
pay  his  long-announced  visit  to  the  Czar.  The 
growth  of  Loubet's  popularity  in  France  has 
been  very  remarkal)le,  and  it  has  been  fairly 
earned  by  his  honesty  and  good  sense,  as  well  as 
by  his  rare  political  tact  and  skill. 


A  French 

Visit  to  this 

Country. 


Several  days  before  President  Loubet 
went  to  Russia,  a  distinguished  offi- 
cial party  had  left  France  for  the 
United  States,  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling  cer- 
emonies of  the  Rochambeau  statue  at  Washing- 
ton on  May  24.  This  party, — which  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  17th, — included  the  present 
Count  and  Countess  de  Rochambeau  ;  the  Vis- 
count de  Chambrun,  who  is  a  great-grandson  of 
Lafayette  ;  Messrs.  Guillemin  and  de  Billy,  of 
the  Foreign  Office  ;  !M.  Croiset,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Institute  and  Dean  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  ;  M.  Lagrave,  Commissioner- General  of 
France  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  ;  and  M. 
Hamar,  sculptor  of  the  Rochambeau  statue.  A 
group  of  high  officers  of  the  French  army  and 
navy  were  on  board  the  battleship  Gaulois, 
which  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  on  ^lay  20,  and 
proceeded  to  Annapolis  a  few  days  later.  The 
programme  included  visits  and  official  hospitali- 
ties at  Annapolis,  Washington,  West  Point, 
New  York,  Newport,  and  Boston,  the  formal 
visit  ending  on  June  1  with  the  sailing  of  the 
Gaulois  for  France. 


Affairs 


Business   in   the    German    Reichstag 
.   „  liad  been  dragging  along  at  low  ebb, 

in  Germany.  ''o     o  o  > 

with  seldom  a  quorum  in  attendance, 
when,  early  in  May,  a  recess  was  taken  until 
June  3.  Before  adjournment  the  Chancellor, 
Count  von  Biilow,  did  his  best  to  impress  upon 
the  house  the  necessity  of  ratifying  the  Brussels 
sugar  convention  for  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  bounty  paying.  That  convention,  and  a  bill 
for  the  corresponding  change  of  the  sugar-tax 
system,  were  duly  referred  to  a  committee.  No 
marked  pi'ogress  lias  been  made  with  the  pending 
tariff  bill.  As  a  token  of  his  good  will,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  has  issued  a  rescript  which  will  re- 
sult 111  the  abolition  of  that  item  in  the  German 


M.   WALDECK-ROPSSEAU. 

Imperial  Constitution  which  gives  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Alsace-Lorraine  special  dicta- 
torial powers  for  public  security.  This  is  wel- 
come news  in  the  provinces  affected,  where  the 
clause  in  question  was  regarded  as  highly  offen- 
sive. On  May  14,  the  Emperor  telegraphed  to 
President  Roosevelt  his  wish  "to  commemorate 
the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  by  a  gift  to  the  people 
of  America."  '•  I  intend,"  he  added,  "  to  present 
a  statue,  in  bronze,  of  Frederick  the  Great 
to  the  United  States,  to  be  erected  in  Washing- 
ton, on  a  place  which  you  will  kindly  choose." 
The  President's  acceptance  is  conclusive  without 
Congressional  action,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
statue  will  be  placed  in  the  grounds  of  the  new 
army  War  College,  to  be  erected  on  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  AVashington  Barracks. "  The  statue  will 
be  the  work  of  Professor  L^phues,  who  has  already 
made  one  or  two  statues  of  the  great  Frederick. 
Probably  the  dedication  of  the  Rochambeau  statue 
was  what  suggested  to  AVilliam  the  idea  of  erect- 
ing at  tliQ  American  capital  a  monument  to  a 
German  contemporary  of  George  Washington. 


Northern 

European 

Notes. 


The-  smaller  countries  of  northern 
Europe  have  all  had  absorbing  affairs 
of  their  own  this  year.  The  Dutch 
have  been  far  more  deeply  interested  in  the  South 
African  situation  than  the  English  themselves, 
while  the  serious  illness  of  Queen  Wiliielmina 
for  some  time  gave  them  cause  for  anxiety.  For- 
tunately, the  Queen  is  on  the  high  way  to  recov- 
ery.    The  widespread  Belgian  strike, — which  had 
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no  refcri'iico  to  imlustriiil  cumlitioii.s,  hut  was 
merely  a  workingiiK^n's  <leiiioiist ration  against 
political  eouilitioiis, — lasted  only  a  few  days.  All 
parlies  wen;  occupied  with  tlio  parliamentary 
caui|»aign  as  tliese  pages  were  closed  for  the 
press.  In  Sweden  tliero  has  also  been  a  wide 
spreail  agitation  for  universal  sufTi-agiv  The 
(piesiion  of  electoral  rel'orm  was  taken  up  in  the 
middU;  of  May  in  both  honses  of  Parliament. 
On  the  l.")th,  tlie  Social  Democratic  party  cau.^ied 
a  strike  on  the  Belgian  plan  to  be  made,  to  last 
only  three  days,  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  demon- 
stration against  the  proposals  of  the  e.xisting 
Swedish  ministry.  In  Denmark  the  question  of 
the  sal(!  of  llu;  Danish  Islands  has  continued  to 
absorb  a  surprising  amount  of  attention.  The 
upi)er  Danish  house  liad  refused  to  ratify  the  sale 
until  the  limited  number  of  voters  in  the  islands 
who  select  the  Colonial  Council  had  expi'essed 
theni-selves  on  tho  proposition.  The  lower 
Danish  house  insisted  that  the  expression  of  the 
islands  should  take  the  form  of  a  general  vote  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  this  proposition  the  Lands- 
thing,  or  upper  house,  concurred  on  May  1 G. 
Tins  makes  practically  certain  the  transfer  of  the 
islands  to  the  United  States,  but  it  delays  the 
matter  several  months,  and  requires  an  extension 
of  the  tijne  limit  as  fixed  in  the  treaty. 

It  has  been  a  turbulent  springtime  in 
'in'Russia^     Kussia,  with  rioting  in  the  towns  and 

peasant  troubles  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  with  Finland  more  than  ever  stirred 
up  against  the  attempt  to  break  down  its  old  cus- 
toms and  p  r  i  V  i  - 
leges.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  April  the 
Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, Sipiagin, 
was  assassinated  in 
St.  Petersburg, 
and  attempts  were 
made  upon  thelives 
of  other  officials. 
The  economic  con- 
ditions of  tiie  coun- 
try have  been  de- 
p  1  o  r  a  b  1  e  ,  and 
starving  peasants 
were,  last  month, 
flocking  into  Mos- 
cow.     There  is  no 

sign  that  the  present  Czar  contemplates  any  liber- 
alizing of  institutions  to  meet  the  growing  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  people.  There  is  nothino:  of 
especial  note  in  the  external  relations  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  excepting  that  the  Manchurian  treaty 
with  China  has  finally  been  signed.      Under  the 
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power  reserved  to  protect  her  railway  line,  Kussia 
will  keep  as  many  soldiers  in  Manchuria  as  she 
likes,  and  the  process  of  Russianizing  that  great 
I'egion  will  undoubtedly  go  steadily  on. 

A  3'ear  ago  in  these  monthly  notes 
^ihTsmith"  ^''^  editor  devoted  a  number  of  pages 

to  an  account  and  an  interpretation  of 
new  and  hop«>ful  nu:)venu^nts  in  popular  education 
at  the  South.  Those  comments  were  rendered 
timely  by  several  more  or  less  closely  related 
events,  the  most  pi'ominent  of  which  was  the 
liolding  of  a  widely-attended  conference  on  the 
l)rol)leins  of  Southern  education  at  the  charming 
educational  and  manufacturing  community  of 
Winston-Salem.  Smaller  and  somewhat  tenta- 
tive and  experimental  conferences  in  the  same 
series  had  been  previously  held  for  three  succes- 
sive years  at  Capon  Springs,  in  the  mountains  on 
the  dividine:  line  between  \'ir<jinia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia.  The  conference  was  held  this  year, — as 
our  readers  last  month  were  apprised  in  advance, 
— at  the  town  of  Athens.  Ga.,  which  is  the  chief 
educational  center  of  what  is  fast  becominc:  one 
of  the  greatest  agricultural  and  imlnstrial  States 
of  the  Union.  Interest  in  education  is  by  no 
means  a  new  interest  in  the  South,  where  well- 
sustained  and  well  attended  colleges  were  rela- 
tively more  numerous  fifty  years  ago  than  in  the 
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North.  Tims  tlie  State  University  of  Georgia 
at  Athens  celebrated  its  centenary  last  year,  and 
the  excellent  school  for  vouno;  women  at  Win- 
ston-Salem,  N.  C,  which  gave  its  hospitality  to 
last  year's  Southern  Educational  Conference,  has 
just  now  celebrated  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  founding  by  the  Moravians.  But  if  not  a 
new  interest,  education  is  a  marvelouslv  revived 
and  growing  interest  in  the  Southern  States.  It 
has  begun  lo  appeal  to  the  best  Southern  thought 
as  a  great  current  question  of  statesmanship. 

The  new  movement  for  education  in 
''"peopie^^^  the  South  is  not  chiefly  inspired  by 
anxiety  and  fear  arising 
from  the  prevalence  of  illiteracy  in 
the  rural  districts, — although  this  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  It  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a  movement  of  hope  and 
confidence  rather  than  one  of  alarm 
and  dismay.  It  grows  out  of  a  large 
number  of  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions that  give  timeliness  to  an  edu- 
cational campaign  ;  but  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all  is  the  belief  of  the  South  in 
itself,  in  its  own  people,  in  its  great 
possibilities  for  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  the  right  kind  of  educa- 
tion as  an  instrument  of  progress. 
One  never  visits  the  South  without 
fiiidino;  that  although  there  is  a  large 
population  of  ignorant  and  ill-condi- 
tioned white  people,  tlie  best  white 
leaders  believe  thoroughly  and  heart- 
ily in  these  poorer  brethren  of  theirs. 


They  explain  that  these  poor 
peo[)le  are  of  good  blood  and 
origin.  They  show  prom[)ily 
and  convincingly  that  they 
are  at  least  n)uch  the  largest 
i)ody  of  people  of  pure  old 
American  stock  now  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the 
land.  This  fresh  faith  in  the 
l)ossibilities  of  the  people 
comes  at  a  time  when  wise 
leaders  stand  forth  botli  in 
educational  work  and  in  poli- 
tics, ready  to  show,  first, 
what  education  means  as  a 
vital  and  transforming  fact 
in  the  community  ;  and  to 
show,  second,  how  and  why 
the  State  owes  it  to  all  its 
children  to  see  that  they  do 
not  lack'  good  educational 
opportunities. 


„  ^    ,      ^  There  was  a  time  when  the  prevailing 

Schools  ana  .  ^  .  ^        ,  F 

Neighborhood  notion  aoout  education  was  tliat  at 
'■^®'  consisted  solely  in  the  acquiring  of 
certain  specific  forms  of  knowledge,  such  as  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic  and 
geography.  Education  was  not  regarded  as  bear- 
ing any  very  vital  relation  to  work  or  character. 
The  new  view  of  education  is,  of  course,  that  it 
is  an  all-around  training  for  the  kind  of  life  that 
each  individual,  however  humble,  ought  to  live 
in  his  neighborhood.  Thus  there  has  come  to  be 
associated  together  in  the  minds  of  these  new 
educational  leaders  such  things  as  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  schools,  and  the  revival  of  farming: 


<■- 
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and  of  haiulicrafts  ;  tlie  improveinont  of  moral 
conditions,  and  the  growth  of  thrift  and  of 
weahh, — in  general,  the  progress  of  the  com- 
munity. The  people  of  the  South,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  those  of  the  North,  are  liv- 
ing on  the  land  rather  than  in  towns.  The  best 
Southern  towns  are,  in  their  own  ways,  like  pro- 
gressive towns  in  the  North  and  AVest,  (inding  it 
possible  to  improve  their  schools  and  their  gen- 
eral conditions.  In  most  of  them  tliere  is  still  a 
long  distance  between  what  is  and  what  ought  to 
be  in  educational  conditions.  But  in  the  coun- 
try almost  everywhere  the  scliools  and  the  neigh- 
borhood life  are  at  a  deplorably  low  ebb.  The 
schools,  as  a  rule,  are  open  for  only  five  months 
in  the  year  ;  the  schoolhouses,  as  a  rule,  are  little 
better  than  cabins  ;  atid  the  teachers,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  well  prepared  for  their  work. 

It  is  perceived  that  improvement  must 
What  IS  to  be  |)eiiin   at   several   different   points   at 

Done.  ^  '■ 

tlie  same  time.  More  money  must  be 
raised  by  local  ta.xation  to  provide  schoolhouses, 
and  especially  to  pay  for  a  longer  term  of  in- 
struction. More  attention  must  be  given  to 
normal  schools  and  other  agencies  for  training 
teachers,  so  that  when  the  better  schoolhouses 
and  the  lons^cer  term  of  instruction  have  been  se- 


cured, tliere  may  be  the  right  kind  of  teaching. 
Nobody  now  understands  these  things  as  well  as 
the  Southern  educators  themselves  wlio  are  lead- 
ing the  new  movement.  Out  of  the  annual 
Southern  educational  conferences  there  has  grown 
a  permanent  organization  under  a  group  of  men 
who  constitute  a  body  known  as  the  Southern 
Education  Board.  This  organization  is  making 
a  remarkably  thorough  study  of  educational  needs 
in  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States,  is  in  close 
contact  with  educational  officials  and  institutions 
everywhere,  and  is  rapidly  assuming  a  position 
where  it  will  be  recognized  as  possessing  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  conditions,  men,  means, 
and  metliods  than  any  other  organization  that  has 
ever  attempted  in  the  United  States  to  cope  with 
practical  educational  problems  over  an  area  larger 
than  a  single  State. 

The  president  of  this  board  and  tlie 
^^at^Worh'^^  presiding  officer  of  tlie  annual  con- 
ferences is  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogdeu,  of 
New  York.  lie  holds  this  position  by  the  unan- 
imous and  insistent  demand  of  the  Southern  ed- 
ucators themselves,  who  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  breadth  of  his  views  and  sympathies,  his 
remarkable  practical  knowledge,  his  great  admin- 
istrative ability,  and  his  rare  gifts  of  leadership. 
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Ilillierto  the  most  coininanding  personality  in 
tlie  conference  has  been  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
who  was  absent  from  this  year's  meeting  at 
Athens  by  reason  of  his  appointment  to  represent 
the  United  States  as  special  ambassador  at  the 
coming  of  age  of  tlie  young  King  of  Spain.  In 
close  relationship  with  the  Southern  Education 
Board  is  another  organization  whicli,  in  addition 
to  the  study  of  etlucational  conditions  in  tlie 
South,  is  in  a  position  to  promote  progress  here 
and  tliere  by  the  judicious  expenditure  of  money 
on  the  plan  of  helping  at  just  the  riglit  moment 
where  people  are  disposed  to  help  themselves. 
The  chairman  of  this  group  of  men,  known  as 
tlie  General  Education  Board,  is  Mr.  William  H. 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  who,  like  several  other  of  his  asso- 
ciates, is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  which 
Mr.  Ogden  is  chairman.  This  board  is  giving 
especial  attention  to  the  problem  of  improving 
the  country  district  schools.  Tiiis  year,  as  last, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  took  to  the  Southern  Edu- 
cational Conference  a  large  party  as  his  personal 
guests,  made  up  of  people  interested  in  one 
phase  or  another  of  educational  work;  and  this 
company  spent  about  two  weeks  in  a  tour  which 
comprised  visits  at  a  number  of  institutions  in 
Virginia,  Geoi'gia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee.  The 
demand  of  the  convention  at  Athens  was  for  the 
right  kind  of  education  for  the  children  of  both 
races  alike,  and  there  was  entire  harmony  at 
every  point  in  all  the  proceedings.  No  move- 
ment that  kindled  public  enthusiasm  was  ever 
led  by  men  who  were  farther  from  being  mere 
dreamers  or  phrase-makers.  Every  element  in 
this  movement  is  practical. 


Roar- Admiral  Sampson,  whose  de- 
^''"'^^°,*;'"'"'«' cline  of  health  has  l>een  rapidly  con- 
tinuing for  a  number  of  months,  died 
at  Washington  on  May  6,  being  sixty-two  years 
old,  and  having  served  in  the  navy  for  more 
than  forty  years.  He  was  the  foremost  officer  in 
the  American  navy,  not  merely  in  point  of  rank, 
but  also  in  attainments  and  deserved  fame.  His 
merit  lay  not  so  much 
in  what  he  helped  to 
do  at  the  battle  of 
Santiago    as    in     the 
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sum  total  of  a  career 
which  had  led  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington 
to  know  full  well  that 
it  had  in  him  an  officoi 
equal  to  any  naval  task 
or  responsibility.  In 
an  article  elsewhere  we  have  referred  to  the  death 
of  two  eminent  Amei-ican  writers,  Bret  Harte 
and  Frank  R.  Stockton.  The  tragic  death  of  a- 
younger   wiiter,    Paul  Leicester    Ford,    has    cut 

short  a  career  of  great  ver- 
satility and  promise.  The 
death  of  Archbishop  Corri- 
gan,  of  New  York,  has  re- 
moved a  figure  of  great  emi- 
nence from  the  ecclesiastical 
world.  The  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  of  Nebraska, 
was  a  man  of  recognized 
worth,  and  for  a  long  time 
an  aggressive  political  writer 
and  speaker.  Potter  Palmer 
has  been  identified  with  al- 
most the  entire  history  of 
Chicago,  and  was  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  country's 
men  of  practical  affairs.  Our 
list  on  pages  670  and  671 
contains  the  names  of  many 
other  prominent  persons  who- 
have  died  during  the  past 
month. 


Commamler  C.  E.  Boruhgrevink. 


Prof.  Robert  T.  Hill. 


Prof.  Ismel  C.  Hutisell. 


SCIENTISTS    COMMISSIONED    BY  THE   NATTONAT.  OF.OOHAPHIO  SOCIETY  TO  VISIT    MARTINIQUE  AND    REPORT    ON    THE    VOL- 
CANIC ERUPTIONS  THERE.— (See  Page  6i^.) 

RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 

{Fiom  April  19  tn  May  iO,  1903.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

April  19. — The  Senate  passes  the  pure-food  bill The 

House  passes  the  fortifications  appropriation  bill 
($6, 5(53,455). 

April  21. — The  Senate  passes  the  river  and  harbor 
appropriation  bill.... The  House  begins  consideration 
of  the  Military  Academy  appropriation  bill. 

April  22. — The    Senate  begins  debate  on  the  Philij)- 

pine  civil  government    bill The    House  passes  the 

Militarj-  Academy  api)ropiation  bill. 

April  23. — The  House  considers  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  oleomargarine  bill. 

April  24. — Tlie  House  sends  the  oleomargarine  bill  to 
conference  and  begins  consideration  of  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill. 

April  26. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  providing 
for  an  investigation  of  the  alleged  control  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  crop  and  sugar  lands  in  Cuba  by  the  sugar  trust. 

April  28. — The  Senate  sends  the  oleomargarine  bill  to 

the  President  for  signature The   House  sends  the 

Chinese  exclusion  bill  to  the  President  for  signature. 

April  29. — The  Senate  discusses  the  orders  issued  by 

Gen.  .Jacob  Smith  in  Samar The  House  passes  a  bill 

appropriating  about  $17,000,iX)0  for  public  buildings. 

April  30.— The  House  passes  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  and  begins  consideration  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill. 

May  2.— The  House  pas.ses  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill,  the  bill  providing  for  diplomatic 
representation  in  Cuba,  and  the  anti-conspiracy  bill. 

May  5.— The  Senate  passes  the  sundry  civil  appropria- 


tion bill,  with  an  amendment  postponing  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  till  19()4 ;  Mr.  Lodge  (Kep.,  Ma.ss.) 
defends  the  army  in  the  Philippines  against  charges  of 
brutality. 

May  7. — The  House  begins  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
admit  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  to  the 
Union. 

May  9— The  House  passes  the  bill  to  admit  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma. 

May  10.— The  Senate  passes  the  army  appropriation 
bill  and  a  bill  appropriating  $100,000  for  the  relief  of  the 
Martinique  sufferers. 

May  12. — The  House  increases  the  Senate  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  for  the  Martinique  sufferers  to  $200,000, 
and  the  Senate  later  concurs. 

May  13. — The  Senate  passes  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  and  adopts  a  resolution  appropriating  *.5(10,- 
000  for  the  relief  of  West  Indian  volcano  sufferers  ;  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  fordii)lomatic  and  consular 

representatives  in  Cuba  is  adopted The  House  begins 

consideration  of  the  naval  appropriation  bill. 

May  14.— The  Senate  considers  the  fortifications  ap- 
propriation bill. 

May  15. — The  Senate  passes  the  fortifications  appro- 
priation bill  and  the  bill  providing  for  a  Union  rail- 
way station  in  the  city  of  Washington The  House 

discusses  alleged  military  atrocities  in  the  Philippines. 

May  19. — The  House  passes  the  naval  appropriation 
bill,  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  building  of  a  ship 
of  each  cla.ss  in  Government  yards  instead  of  at  private 
plants,  and  the  bill  providing  for  the  eight-hour  day  on 
Government  work  done  by  private  contractors. 
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THE  KOCHAMBEAU  STATUE  AT  WASHINGTON. 

(Unveiled  on  May  34.) 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

April  21. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  grants 
the  application  of  the  State  of  Washington  for  leave  to 
bring  suit  to  annul  the  Northern  Pacific  merger. 

April  22.— An  order  is  i.ssued  at  Washington,  by  di- 
rection of  President  Roosevelt,  convening  a  court-mar- 
tial at  Manila  to  try  Gen.  Jacob  Smith  on  charges  of 
cruelty  in  Samar. 

April  23. — Senator  Beveridge  makes  the  principal 
speech  at  the  Indiana  Republican  State  convention. 

April  24. — Attorney-General  Knox  announces  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  against  the  so-called  beef  trust 

Indiana  Republicans  nominate  a  State  ticket. 

Ma  J-  ]. — William  H.  Moody  succeeds  John  D.  Long  as 

Secretary  of  the  Navy President  Roosevelt  orders 

the  trial  by  court-martial  of  Maj.  Edwin  F.  Henn,  ac- 
cused of  administering  the  "  water  cure"  to  Filipinos. 

May  5. — President  Roosevelt  nominates  Frank  P. 
Sargent  to  be  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

May  6.— Robert  A.  Smith  (Dem.)  is  elected  mayor  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  2,000  over 

Frank  B.  Doran  (Rep.) Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  adopts  a 

new  charter  by  a  majority  of  698. .,  .Representative 
Joseph  G.  Cannon  (Rep.)  is  nominated  for  Congress  for 


the  sixteenth  consecutive  time  by  the  Republicans  of 
the  Eighteenth  Illinois  District. 

May  8.— Illinois  Republicans  endorse  the  candidacy 
of  Representative  A.  J.  Hopkins  for  the  United  States 
Senate. 

May  9. — President  Roosevelt  nominates  Eugene  F. 
Ware,  of  Kansas,  for  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

May  14.— Lewis  Nixon  resigns  the  nominal  leader- 
ship of  Tammany  Hall. 

May  19. — The  grand  jury  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  finds  indict- 
ments for  bribery  against  many  city  officials. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT  -FOREIGN. 
April  19. — I)e  Piehwe  is  appointed  minister  of  the  in- 
terior of  Russia  to  succeed  Sipiagin,  assassinated  by  a 
student  on  April  15. 


MRS.  JOHN  DENISON. 

(New  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Womens'Clubs,  which 
held  its  biennial  convention 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  May.) 


April  22.— M.  Yannov- 
sky,  Russian  minister  of 

education,  resigns 

The  British  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  vote  of 
283  to  197,  carries  the 
budget  proposal  for  a 
grain  duty Gen.  Ra- 
mon Ca.stillo  is  defeated 
and  killed  by  Venezue- 
lan revolutionists. 

April  24. — Members  of 
the  British  House  of 
Commons,  consider  the 
advisability  of  establish- 
ing a  ministry  of  com- 

mei-ce The     Chilean 

ministry  resigns. 

April  25.— The  Italian 
Senate  sustains  the  gov- 
ernment by  a  majority  of  five  on  domestic  policy. 

April  27. — In  the  ballotings  for  members  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  ministerial  partj^  is  success- 
ful   M.   Sanger  is  ap- 
pointed Ru.ssian  minister 

of    education Large 

meetings   in   Sweden    de- 
mand universal  suffrage. 

April  29.— British  Lib- 
eral peers  choose  Earl 
Spencer  as  their  leader. 

May  2.— In  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Balfour's  plan  of  proced- 
ure is  approved. 

May  3. — Another  serious 
revolt  is  reported  in  the 
southern  part  of  Chi-li 
province,  (jhina  ;  it  is  said 
that  10,000  rebels  are 
under  arms. 

May  5. — Senor  Ramon 
Barros  Luco  is  appointed 
Chilean  minister  of  the  in- 
terior   The  first  Con- 
gress of  the  Cuban  repub- 
lic assembles  at  Havana. 

May  6. — V enezuelan 
troops  are  defeated  in  an 
attack    on    the    town    of 
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Carnpano,  lield  hy  tlic  revolutionists  ;  tliey  lose  115  men 
killed  uiid  21U  wounded. 

May  7. — Irish  Xatiouiilists  iu  the  British  House  of 
CoininoMs  arc  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  force  a  vote  of 
censure  of  the  Speaker  by  a  vote  of  :{1W  to  (hJ. . .  .Lord 
Salisbury  addresses  a  meeting  of  the  Primrose  League. 

May  H.— The  Hritish  eihicational  bill,  which  practi- 
cally abolishes  .s<'hool  lioards,  passes  second  reading  in 
the  IIou.'<e  of  Commons. 

May  9.— The  resignation  of  President  Sam  of  llayti  is 
announced. 

May  11.— As  a  result  of  reballoting  for  members  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  ministerialists 
gain  nine  .seats. 

May  12. — liecauseof  street-fighting  at  Port-au-Prince, 
the  Haytian  Congress  adjourns  and  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment is  fornved  luider  the  presidency  of  ex-President 
Boisrond  Canal. 

May  13. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Vernon-Harcourfs  amendment  to  the  budget 
against  the  graiti  duty  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  296  to 
18S.... Plans  for  new  railroads  are  proposed  in  the 
Chilean  Congress. 

May  Ifi. — The  question  of  the  suffrage  is  debated  in 
the  Swedish  Parliament ;  the  government  agrees  to  in- 
troduce a  new  sutTrage  bill  in  the  Kiksdag  in  1904, 
based  on  jiroportionate  elections  ;  universal  suffrage  is 
advocated  in  the  Second  Chamber. 

May  IT. — The  coronation  of  King  Alfonso  XIII.  of 
Spain  takes  place  at  Madrid. 

May  20. — The  Kepublic  of  Cuba  is  inaugurated  under 
the  presidency  of  Tomas  Estrada  Palma. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS. 

April  20. — Eight  Bulgarians  are  killed  by  Turkish 
soldiers  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier. 
April  23. — The  Danish  upper  house  votes  by  a  small 

majority  to  sell  the  Dan- 
ish West  Indies  to  the 
United  States Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  appoints 
Kear-Admiral  John  C. 
Watson  as  naval  repre- 
sentative of  the  United 
States  at.  the  coronation 
of  King  Edward,  in 
place  of  Capt.  Charles  E. 
Clark,  who  declines  the 
honor. 

April  26. —  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria  names 
Prince  Henry  of  Piiissia 
as  honorary  admiral  of 

the  fleet Five  officers 

of     the     United     States 
cruiser  Chicago  are  ar- 
rested at  Venice,  Italy,  for  caiising  a  disturbance. 

April  28. — The  American  officers  of  the  Chicago  ar- 
rested at  Venice  for  disturbing  the  peace  are  sentenced 
to  short  terms  of  imprisonment. 

May  1. — The  King  of  Italy  pardons  the  imprisoned 
American  officers  of  the  Chicago  at  Venice. 

May  3.  —  President  Roosevelt  nominates  H.  Clay 
Evans,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  consul-general  at  London. 


GEN.   EDWAKD  S.    BHAGO. 

(Cousul-General  at  Havana.) 


HON.  HERBERT  SQUIRRS,  FIRST  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  TO 
THE  REPITBLIC  OF  CUBA. 

(Mr.  Squicrs  has  had  valuable  diplomatic  experience,  having 
served  three  years  at  Berlin  and  four  years  at  Peking, 
where  he  was  secretary  of  the  American  leKation  during 
the  Boxer  uprising,  and  in  thatcapacity  made  an  honorable 
record.) 

May  r>. — President  Roosevelt  nominates  Herbert  G. 
Squiers,  of  New  York,  to  be  Minister  to  Cuba,  and 
Gen.  Edw^ard  S.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin,  to  l)e  consul- 
general  at   Havana Ambas.sador   Meyer  delivers  to 

the  King  of  Italy  a  me.ssage  from  President  Roosevelt, 
thanking  the  King  for  his  courtesy  in  pardoning  the 
officers  of  the  Chicago  at  Venice. 

May  6. — The  Dani.sh  liandsthing  approves  the  propo- 
sal to  submit  the  question  regarding  the  sale  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  to  a  vote  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 

May    8. — The     Salvador    Arbitration     Commission, 
appointed    to    settle     American     claims     atrainst    the 
republic    of    Salvador, 
renders  an  opinion    in 
favor  of  the  American 
claimants    for  :?.573, 178 

Brazil   agrees  to  a 

prolongation  of  the 
commercial  treaty 
with  Italy  till  Decem- 
ber 31. 

May  9. —  British. 
French,  and  German 
warships  visit  San  Jos^ 
de  Gautemala  to  en- 
force    payment     of 

loans.  MH.  THOMAS    XAST. 

May  15  —The  special        (The    veteran    cartoonist,    re- 
envoys  sent  by  the  vari-  cently  appointed  consul-gen- 

nos  nations  to  attend  eral  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador). 
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THKLATK  \V  11.1,1  AM  M'KINLKY 
OSBOKNK. 

(Coiisul-Geiienil  at  London.) 


tlie  coronation  of  Alfon.so 
XIII.  of  Spain  are  rt?- 
L-eivetl  in  audience  by  the 
Kiiijj;an(l  liis  uiotliei",  the 

(^iieeu   Kej<ent Istli- 

niian  canal  agreeinent.s 
witli  Colombia,  Nicara- 
fiua,  and  Costa  Hica  are 
coiuinunicated  to  the 
rnitcd  States  Senate  by 
Secretary  Hay. 

.May  20. — American 
military  occupation  of 
Ciil)a  ceases,  and  the 
United  States  notifies 
the  nations  of  the 
world   of  the  estai)lish- 


ment  of  a  Cuban  republic. 

DISASTERS  AND  FATALITIES. 

April  18. — Hundreds  of  lives  are  lost 
as  a  result  of  earthquake  shocks  in  Que- 
zaltenango,  Guatemala. 

April  29. -.Severe  earthquake  shock> 
are  felt  in  Iceland. 

May  L — A  tornado  which  sweeps  over 
the  City  of  Dacca,  in  India,  and  neigh- 
boring town  destroys  the  lives  of  416 
persons. 

May  3. — Fire  destroys  the  village  of 
Mit  Garar,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Da- 
nietta  branch  of  the  Nile;  the  bodies  of 
01  of  the  inhabitants  are  recovered,  and 
others  are  known  to  have  been  burned  to 
death,  while  80  persons  are  seriously 
injured. 

May  5. — An  eruption  of  Mont  Pel6e,  on 
the  island  of  Martinique,  W.  I.,  frightens 
the  inhabitantsof  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  does  considerable  damage. 

May  8. — An  eruption  of  Mont  Pel6e, 
Martinique,  wipes  out  of  existence  the 
city  of  St.  Pierre,  with  all  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and 
those   on    board  ;    40,000    people    perish 

within  a  few  minutes An    erui)tion 

of  Souffrifere,  a  volcano  on  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent,  B.  W.  I.,  causes  great  de- 
struction of  property  and  the  loss  of 
probably  1,600  lives  (see  p.  676). 

May  12.  —  E.xplosions  of  naphtha   at 
Sheraden,  near  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  cause 
the  deaths  of  23  persons  and  serious  injuries  to  more 
than  200  others. 

May  18. — A  tornado  at  Goliad,  Tex.,  kills  92  persons, 
injures  103,  and  causes  a  property  loss  approaching 
$1,000,000. 

May  19. — A  mine  explosion,  caused  by  fire-damp,  near 
Coal  Creek,  Tenn.,  results,  in  the  death  of  nearly  200 
ininers. 

May  20. — Serious  eruptions  of  MontPel^e,  Martinique, 
are  again  reported. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE   MONTH. 

April  20. — The  entire  ^Market  Street  railway  sj'stem  of 
San  Francisco  is  tied  up  by  a  strike  of,  the  conductors 
and  mototmen. 


THE  LATE  COMMODORE  AL- 
BEHS,  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP 
"DEUTSCHLAND." 


April  26. — The  strike  of  the  Market  Street  railway 
employees,  in  San  Francisco,  comes  to  an  end,  the  strik- 
ers gaining  the  increase  of  wages  and  shorter  hours 
asked  for. 

May  1. — The  Directors  of  the  Ijouisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position, at  St.  Louis,  approve  the  action  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  favoring  p(jsti)<)nement  till  1904 The 

international  exposition  at  Cork,  Ireland,  is  opened. 

May  3. — The  Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  storms  and 
captures  the  Moro  fort  of  the  Sultan  of  Hayaii,  in  Min- 
danao ;  the  Americans  lose  one  officer  and  seven  men 
killed,  and  four  officers  and  thirty-nine  men  wounded  ; 
the  Sultan  of  IJayan  and  200  defenders  of  the  fort  are 
killed. 

May  7. — Lord   Kitchener  reports  an  important  cap- 
ture of  Boers  near  l.iindley,  Orange  River  Colony. 
May  8. — The  agreements  of  a  great  Atlantic  shipping 
combination  are  published  in  London. 

May  12. — All  the  coal  mines  of  the  an- 
thracite district  of  Pennsylvania  are 
closed  by  the  strike  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

May  15. — Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  is  chosen 
moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General 

Asscmblj'    in    Ne\V    York    City 'l^he 

anthracite  coal  miners  decide  in  con- 
vention to  make  their  strike  permanent. 
May20.— The  French  crui.ser  Oauluis, 
having  on  board  the  coinmi.ssion  .sent  to 
take  partin  the  unveilingof  the  Rocham- 
beau  statue  at  Washington,  arrives  at 
Annapolis. 

OBITUARY. 

April  19.— Col.  Charles  Marshall,  of 
Baltimore,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
soldier,   72. 

April  20. — Francis  R.  Stockton,  the 
well-known  novelist,  68  (see  page  698). 

April  22.— Gen.  Egbert  L.  Viele,  civil 
engineer  and  veteiau  of  Me.xican  and 
Civil  wars,  77.... Mr.  Phil.  Morris,  A. 
R.  A.,  67. 

April  23. — Thomas  Robertson,  speaker 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature,  50. 

April  24. — Edwin  H.  Ewing,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  a  colleague  of  Daniel  "Web- 
ster in  Congress,   92 George  Speyer, 

banker, 
of  Frank- 
fort, Ger- 
many, 66. 
April  25.  —  James  At- 
well,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
president  of  National  As- 
sociation of  Union  ex- 
Prisoners  of  War,  64. 

Apri I  26.— C  a  r  d-i  n  a  1 
Agostino  Riboldi,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna.  Italy, 
63...  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  F. 
Birch,  well-known  Pres- 
bj'terian  minister,  65. 

April  27.— J.     Sterling 
Morton,  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  70. 


i^J 

THE  LATE  DR.  WILLIAM  TOD 
HKLMUTH. 
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April  '^9.— William  McKiiih-y  Oshoriie,  I'liited  States 

Cuiisiil-UeiR'ral    at     liOiulon,    IM) Conunoilori'   Adolf 

AlbiTs,  coMimaii<U'r  (Jf  tlif  Ihntxililnnd,  5S». 

May  I— (it'll.  Sir  William  ()l|iluTt,H.  V.  C,  veteran  of 

Liu'kiiow.   7.S Xavler  Aymoii   (If   Moiitepiii,   Kreiicli 

playwright  ami  UDVeliht,  "8. 

May  a.— Congi-essimiu  Amos  .1.  t'ummiiigs,  of  New 
York,  <•.(». 

May  ;i.  -Dr.  Hciijamiii  Lord,  a  piHimiueiit  Xew  York 
dentist,  83. 

May  4.— Potter  I'almer,  of  Chicago,  ~4 Con^iess- 

man    Peter  .J.   Otey,   of  ViiKiid",  <>- Hev.   William 

Rogers  Terrett,  D.U.,  dean  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  53. 

^lay  5.— Ar(;ld)ish()p  Michael  Aufiiistine  Corritian,  of 

Xew  York,  (i3 Francis  Hret  llarte,  the  author,  (Hi  (see 

page  (598) Associate  Justice  John  Davis,  of  the  L'ldted 

States  Court  of  Claims,  50. 

May  6. — liear-Admiral  William  T.  Sampson,   (Ji 

Congressman  Joshua  S.  Salmon,  of  Xew  Jersey,  (32. 

May  8.— Paul  lA-icester  Ford,  the  novelist.  37. 

May  9.— Dr.  Henry  .Morton,  President  of  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Hoboken,  X.  J.,  ()5. 

May  10.— E.x-Governor  Sebastian  S.  Marble,  of  .Maine, 
85. 

May  11.— Gen.  Charles  H.  T.  Collis,  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War  and  prominent  Xew  York  Republican,  (54. 

May  13.— Walter  X.  llaldeman,  prominent  newspaper 
man  and  i)resident  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Company,  81. 

May  14.— Dr.  William  Tod  Helmuth.  the  well-known 
homeopathic  physician,  of  X'ew  York.  (59. 

May  15. — Albeit  Gallatin  Riddle,  author,  lawyer.  ;ind 

ex-Congressman    from   Ohio,    8(5 Justice  Andrew   C. 

Hr.idley,  of  the  District  of  Columbi.i  Supreme  Court,  58. 

May  18.— Bishop  William  Taylor,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  81. 

May  ;J0. — Edwin  Lawrence  (lodkin,^  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Xew  York  Evcnimj  Put<t,  Tl. 


Photo  by  Hollin^cr. 

THE  LATE  PAUL   LEICESTER   FOKD. 

(The  city  of  New  York  was  inexpressibly  sliocked,  on  May 
8,  by  the  news  tli.it  the  well-known  novelist  and  liistorical 
writer,  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  had  been  sliot  and  killed  by 
his  own  brother,  Malcolm  Ford,  who  had  inimediately 
taken  his  own  life.  Mr.  Paul  Ford  was  the  author  of  "The 
Honorable  Peter  Stirling,"  "The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love," 
•'.lanice  Mereditli,"  "Tlie  True  George  Washington,"  and 
many  works  less  known  to  t!ie  general  public.) 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  have  been  announced  for 
this  mouth  :  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  Pittsburg,  on  June  38-July  3  ; 
American  Congress  of  Tuberculosis,  at  Xew  York,  on 
June  2-4;  American  Climatological  Association,  at  Cor- 
onado,  Cal.,  on  June  2  ;  American  Xeurological  Society, 
Xew  York,  on  June  5-7  ;  American  Laryngological,  Rhi- 
nological,  and  Ortological  Societies,  at  NN'a^hington,  on 
.Tune  2-4  ;  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  June  17-21;  International  HahnemanTiiau 
As.sociation.  at  Chicago,  on  June  24-2(3 ;  American 
Surgical  Association,  at  Albany,  X.  1'.,  on  June  3-5 ; 
Military  Surgeons  Association,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  June  5-7  ;  American  Medical  Association  at  Sara- 
toga, X.  Y''.,  on  June  10-13;  Xational  Eclectic  Medical 
Association,  at  Milwaukee,  AYis..  on  June  17-19  ;  Ameri- 
can Dental  Society,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  June 
9-11  ;  American  Orthopedic  Association,  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  June  5-7  ;  American  Medico-Psychological  As- 
sociation, at  Montreal,  Quebec,  on  June  17-21  :  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  at  Boston,  on  June  14 ; 
American  Institute  of  Electrical    ringiueers,  at  Great 


Harrington,  Ma.ss.,  on  June  18-21  ;  X'ational  League 
of  American  Press  Clubs,  at  Boston,  on  June  25-29; 
X^ew  York  L'niversity  Convocation,  at  Albany,  June 
30-July  1  ;  Society  for  Promoting  Engineering  Educa- 
tion, at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  June  27-28 ;  Xational  Chil- 
dren's Home  Society,  at  Siou.x  Falls,  S.  D.,  dn  June 
17-18  ;  Coijperative  Congress  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  June  20  ; 
X'ational  Provident  L^nion  Congress,  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  on  June  3;  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
General  Assembly,  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  on  June  11  ; 
Genei-al  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
at  Asbury  Park,  X'.  J.,  on  June  4;  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y'.,  on 
June  2-5 ;  Y'oung  "Women's  Christian  Association 
Southern  Conference,  at  Asheville,  X.  C,  on  June  13-23  ; 
Conference  of  Secretaries  of  Young  Glen's  Christian 
Associations  of  North  America,  at  Mountain  Lake 
Park,  Md.,  on  June  11-15 ;  Y'oung  Men's  Christian 
As.sociation  Student  Conferences,  at  East  Xorthfield, 
Mass.,  June  27-July  6 ;  at  I«ike  Geneva,  Wis.,  June 
20-29,  and  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  June  14-22  :  International 
Sunday-school  Convention,  at  Denver,  ou  June  2(5-30. 


VARIOUS   CARTOON    COMMENTS. 


OFF  COMES  HIS  COAT 

President  Palma  will  now  proceed  to  "  saw  wood." 
From  the  Jour/ial  (Minneapolis). 


A  DREAM  OF  EMPIRE. 

When  they  own  it  all.— From  the  J.mrnal  (New  York). 


VC-<aar'' 


RATHER  SHAKY. 

From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis^. 


John  Bull:  "'Anghit!  'E  won't 'urt  yer." 
From  tht  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus). 


VARIOUS  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 
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Congress  :  "  That's  a  very  steep  hill.    Permit  me  to  relieve  you  of  tlus."-From  the  Herald  (New  York). 
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There  was  a  young  fellow  of  Xiger. 
Took  a  ride  on  tlie  back  of  a  Tiger. 

Tliey  returned  from  the  ride. 

With  tl>e  joung  man  outside 
And  a  buiup  on  tlie  head  of  the  Tiger. 

From  the  Joui/ial  (Minneapolis) 


Peace:  "I  wonder  if  there  will  be  a  place  for  me  at  the 
coronation ? "—From  Punch  (London). 


'  THE  STRONG  MAN. 

Professor  Hicks-Beach  (to  the  audience) :  "Mr.  Bull 
•will  now  lift  the  enormous  weight  of  nearly  two  hundred 
million  pounds."— From  Punc/i  (London). 


vaccinating  the  trusts. 


Give  the  doctor  time ;  his  patient  has  a  lot  of  arms  that 


need  attention 


From  the  Jowrnal  (Minneapolis). 


yARIOUS  CARTOON  COMMENTS. 

Mr  ,.    I  1 
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TARIff  m 


"let  down  those  bars!" 
From  the  World  (New  York). 


THE  ONLY    WAY. 

Knock  out  the  prop  and  down  he  goes. 
From  the  Jounia?  (New  York). 


-KXTV   OF  CHICKS  ALREADY.      WHY  NOT   HATCH   OCT  A  TEW 
MORE  DUCK*? 

on   M.lit.u>   Aflfairs  yesterday  completed  the  army  appro- 
priation bill.     Increa.es  reoommended  by  the  commUtee 
i'liuwir        ''^^'■"P'"'''^""  '"""^^  by  the  bill  up  to  about 
(From  the  Tribune  (MinneapolkJ, 


JOHN  BULL'S  GREAT  CORONATION   VAUDEVILLE  SHOW. 

(Uncle  Sam,  the  champion  decorator,  in  his  wonderful  light- 
ning act  of  painting  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  everything 
in  »iglit.)-From  the  American  and  Journal  (New  York) 


ST.    PIERRE,    MARTINIQUE,  — MONT    PELEE  TO   THE    LKFT. 


THE  WEST  INDIAN  DISASTER. 


BY  W  J  McGEE. 

(Vice-President,  National  Geographic  Society  ;  Ethnologist-in-Charge,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.) 


A  CATASTROPHE  has  befallen,  the  most 
appalling  in.  the  history  of  tl'.e  western 
hemispliere.  A  mountain  exploded  ;  the  earth 
quaked  and  the  sea  shivered  over  thousands  of 
square  miles  ;  a  gale  of  noxious  gas,  carrying  a 
rain  of  fire  and  a  hail  of  red-hot  rock,  fell  on  a 
city  and  consumed  it,  while  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  were 
choked  or  charred  in  the  quickest  holocaust  of 
history. 

Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  story  of  the  supposedly 
dead  volcano  of  Mont  Pelee,  Martinique,  in  its 
revival  on  the  morning  of  May  8,  1902. 

The  most  appalling  chapter  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  the  outbreak  of  Mont 
Pelee,  seems  to  have  been  second  only  to  that  of 
Krakatoa  in  explosive  violence  in  the  written 
history  of  the  world.  Nor  was  the  catastrophe 
confined  to  a  mountain  and  a  city,  or  even  to  an 
island  :  the  towns  and  villages  of  northern  Mar- 
tinique were  devastated  or  utterly  destroyed  as 
far  southward  as  Fort  de  France,  while  the  scant 
400  square  miles  of  the  whole  island  were  at  once 
shaken  from  below  and  showered  from  above  with 
uncounted  tons  of  hot  rock- powder,  scorching 
what  it  touched,  and  desolating  the  tropical  lux- 


uriance of  one  of  the  fairest  among  the  gems  of 
the  Antilles.  At  the  same  time  the  Vulcanian 
spasm  thrilled  afar  through  subterranean  nerves 
and  stirred  into  sympathetic  resurrection  other 
long- dead  volcanoes  ;  and  one  of  these, — La  Souf- 
friere,  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  away, — sprang  into  baleful  activity, 
poured  out  vast  sheets  of  viscid  lava,  showered 
land  and  sea  with  its  own  scorching  rock- powder, 
devastated  another  gem  in  the  Antillean  neck- 
lace, and  slew  its  thousands. 

The  vigor  of  such  volcanic  outbursts  as  those 
of  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent,  and  the  vastness 
of  their  products,  are  beyond  realization.  The 
governor  of  Barbados,  Sir  Frederick  Hodgson, 
estimates  that  "two  million  tons  of  volcanic 
dust"  fell  on  his  island,  which  is  110  miles  from 
La  Souff riere,  and  still  farther  from  Mont  Pelee  ; 
if  there  are  two  cuTdIc  yards  of  filling  to  the  aver- 
age linear  yard  of  railway,  this  mass  would 
suffice  to  build  a  railway  embankment  from 
Washington  to  Boston  ;  and  if  the  ratio  of  rock- 
fall  on  the  166  square  miles  of  Barbados  be  re- 
garded as  representative  of  the  50,000  square 
males  of  distribution  measured  by  the  radius 
from  either  vent  to  this  island,  the  volume  would 
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approacli  tliaf.  of  all  the  railway  ombankinonts 
built  in  the  L'liiled  Stales  during  our  gn-at  lialf- 
century  of  railway  history.  Of  course,  the  esti- 
mate is  of  little  worth  as  a  measure;  it  may 
■well  be  that  Barbados  lay  in  tlie  line  of  air-drift 
and  received  more  than  its  share  of  rock-fall  ; 
jet  any  quantitative  estimate  helps  the  mind  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  tlie  Antillean  spasm  in 
a  single  one  of  its  many  aspects.  The  rock- laid 
record  of  earth-making  recounts  unnumbered 
t'atasti'ophes  during  past  ages  incompai-ably 
;greater  than  this  of  Martinique  to-day  ;  written 
history  records  several  of  comparable  magnitude; 
antl  all  these  records  serve  to  open  the  mind  to 
the  immensity  of  earth-making  forces.  Old 
Earth  is  aging  still  ;  the  eon  of  inorganic  tumult 
is  ended,  the  eiva  of  lowly  vitality  is  past,  and 
the  sun  of  the  day,  marked  by  the  advent  of 
inmd-led  man  as  an  eartli- shaping  power,  is  well 
riseu  ;  yet  when  Mont  Pelee  fires  a  salute  to  La 
iSoalTriere  and  La  Souffriere  responds  in  kind, 
the  detonation  is  as  of  all  the  gunpowder  ever 
burned,  and   the   charge   is  countless  billions  of 


THE  ISLAND  OF  MARTINIQUE. 


tons  of  rock  shot  miles  high. — a  charge  compara- 
bltf  with  all  the  bullets  and  bombs  and  solid  sliot 
from  all  tlie  smoke-grimed  muzzles  of  the  world 
since  gunpowder  was  invented. 

TIm!  Antillean  disaster  appalls  the  world  ami 
reminds  mankind  of  its  feel^leness  in  tlie  face  of 
earth-making  forces  ;  yet  no  earlier  catastrophe 
ever  indicated  so  clearly  the  ways  in  which  human 
l)ower  is  rising  into  dominance  over  lower  nature. 
St.  Pierre  was  f)lanted  in  the  pathway  from  Mont 
I'elee  to  the  sea  with  no  more  foretliought  than 
that  of  the  spider  who  spins  her  web  acro.ss  the 
railway  track  ;  no  liigher  wisdom  than  that  of 
the  dwellers  in  Pompeii,  two  millenniums  ago  ; 
the  penalty  of  thoughtlessness  has  been  paid 
again,  as  often  before  ;  and  while  the  increment 
of  human  wisdom  with  each  lesson  of  xintoward 
e.xpeVience  may  be  small,  it  is  sure — and  liere- 
afler  the  enliglitened  folk  of  all  the  world  will 
fear  the  volcano  more  than  did  the  foolish  virgins 
of  Pompeii  and  St.  Pierre.  Nor  was  ever  such 
lesson  so  well  conned  ;  for  in  this  new  century 
the  news  of  the  disaster  rings  the  earth  in  a  few 
hours,  and  is  read  by  a  full 
third  of  all  humanity,  while 
the  catastrophes  of  tlie  last 
millennium  were  known  only 
in  their  own  provinces.  Even 
this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
tale  of  the  strength  of  grow- 
ing humanity.  When  earlier 
volcanoes  belched  destruc- 
tion, the  bonds  of  weaker  hu- 
manity were  broken,  and  each 
fleeing  suflferer  thought  only 
of  self, — save  as  the  mother 
instinctively  clung  to  her  off- 
spring or  the  aged  servant 
supported  his  master,  after 
the  habit  of  years  ;  but  to- 
day the  strong  succor  the 
weak,  the  sound  support  the 
wounded,  and  those  having 
food  share  with  the  starving, 
so  that  most  victims  lying 
near  the  border  line  of  de- 
struction are  saved.  Had  the 
Antilles  been  populated 
densely  as  to-day  before  swift 
ships  and  railways  and  cables 
were  made,  and  had  Mont 
Pelee  erupted  then,  the  direct 
destruction  would  have  been 
followed  by  famine, — as  it 
was  always  in  olden  time, — 
and  the  measure  of  human 
suffering  and  death  would 
have  been  three  or  five  times 
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greater  than  that  of  her  dark  fortnight ;  had 
the  disaster  occurred  before  the  growth  of  tliat 
human  feeling  which  prompts  neighboring  na- 
tions to  share  their  abundance  with  every  suffer- 
ing people,  starvation  would  have  slain  more 
than  the  burning  gases  and  hot  rock-pow^der  ; 
in  earlier  days  sailors  surviving  sea-quakes  in 
doomed  harbors  strove  solely  for  personal  escape, 
perhaps  chopping  off  the  fingers  of  clinging 
hands,  as  is  of  record,  while  to-day  human  sen- 
timent is  of  such  intensity  that  the  half- wrecked 
vessels  in  the  roadstead  of  St.  Pierre  were  devoted 
to  rescue  despite  the  stress  of  suffering  and  deadly 
danger. 

In  these  days  of  large  humanity  heroism  is 
become  common  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  common  as  to 
dim  the  brilliant  record  of  officers  and  crews  of 
La  Sachet,  Potomac,  Valkyrian,  and  other  ves- 
sels caught  in  the  fire -storm  of  St.  Pierre.  The 
strengthening  solidarity  of  mind  led  mankind  is 
not  yet  so  well  gi'own  as  to  warrant  pitting  hu- 
man strength  against  earth-making  forces  ;  yet 
it  does  point  the  ways  of  avoiding  disaster  .and 
alleviating  its  consequences,  just  as  surely  as  e.x;- 
periences  of  primal  men  led  to  the  conquest  of 
beast  and  plapt,  soil  and  quarry,  fire  and  metal, — 
we  have  not  yet  harnessed  Vulcan,  but  we  are 
mastering  hi's  ways  and  measuring  his  strength. 


It  is  the  lesson  of  Martinique  that  not  even  the 
island  can  live  unto  itself  ;  her  volcano  shakes- 
and  stones  the  earth- face  for  scores  and  hundreds- 
of  miles,  and  engenders  or  awakens  other  volca- 
noes ;  the  cause  of  her  disaster  is  to  be  sought  in 
agencies  affecting  vast  expanses  of  world-surface- 
and  long  ages  of  world -growtli  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  her  catastrophe  is  to  bring  the  leading 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth  into  closer  kin  ■ 
ship  than  ever  before.  No  longer  may  jNIarti- 
nique  be  considered  apart  from  her  neighbors. 

PELEE    AND    ITS    RECORD. 

The  culminating  crest  o!  Martinique  is — or 
was — a  massive  cone  about  4.500  feet  high, 
rising  almost  abruptly  from  the  sea,  pitted  at  the 
tip  with  a  deep  crater  holding  a  pond  of  fresh 
water.  The  mass  was  called  La  Montague, 
Morne  Pelee,  Pelee  Peak,  etc.,  hereafter  it  will 
be  known  by  the  term  crystallized  through  the 
power  of  the  press,  Mont  Pelee.  Like  all  the 
greater  eminences  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  it  is  a- 
product  of  volcanic  activity  during  earlier  geo- 
logic periods — probably  beginning  in  or  about 
cretaceous  time,  culminating  about  the  middle 
tertiary,  and  declining,  with  occasional  spas- 
modic renewals,  during  the  latter  ages.  Its 
written  history  was  well  summarized  in  1887  by 
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its  most  syinpatlietic  stiuleiit,  Lafcailio  I  learn  : 

...  Is  tlie  ni'fat  volcniH)  dfiid  ?  .  .  .  Nobody  knows. 
Ijes.s  than  forty  yeiirH  ago  it  rained  a.shes  over  all  the 
roofs  of  St.  Pierre  ;— within  twenty  years  it  has  uttered 
inutterinKs.  For  the  nionieiit,  it  appears  to  sleep  ;  and 
the  clouds  have  drippi'd  into  the  euj)  of  its  hi^iiest 
crater  till  it  has  become  a  lake,  several  hundretl  yard.s 
in  circumference.  The  crater  occtipied  by  this  lake — 
called  "  Ij'Ktant:,"or  "Tlie  Pool  "—has  never  been  active 
within  human  memory.  There  ai'e  otiiers, — dillicult 
and  dangerous  to  visit  because  openinji  on  tiie  side  of  a 
tremendous  goige  ;  and  it  was  one  of  these,  no  doubt, 
which  has  always  been  called  La  Souffri^re,  that  rained 
a.shes  over  the  city  in  1851.  * 

All  the  roofs,  trees,  balconies,  awninjjs,  pavement.s, 
were  covered  with  a  white  layer  of  ashes.  The  same 
shower  blanched  the  roofs  of  Mortie  Koufje,  and  all  the 
villages  about  the  chief  city, — Carbet,  Fond-Corr^,  and 
An  Precheur  ;  also  whitening  the  neighboring  country  ; 
the  mountain  was  sending  up  columns  of  smoke  or 
vapor;  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  Riviere  Blanche, 
usually  of  a  glaucous  color,  ran  black  into  the  sea  like 
an  outpouring  of  ink,  staining  its  azure  for  a  mile.  A 
committee  api)ointed  to  make  an  investigation,  and 
prepare  an  ollicial  report,  found  that  a  number  of  rents 
had  either  been  newly  formed,  or  siuldenly  become 
active,  in  the  flank  of  the  mountain  (p.  '2(31). 

This  trifling  oniption, — :no\v  (il'ty-one  yeafs 
ago, — was  one  of  the  disasters  in  the  history  of 
the  moribund  volcano,  chiefly  since  it  strength- 

*  "  Two  Years  in  the  French  West  Indies,"  1890,  p.  260. 


encd  a  groundless  scn.so  of  security  aimmg  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre, — indoeil,  it  would  seem 
probable  tliat  it  was  this  episode  more  than  any 
other  cause  that  misguided  the  judgment  of  tlie 
late  governor  of  Martinique  when  he  and  his 
commission  checked  the  evacuation  of  city  and 
roadstead  just  before  the  last  otitltreak. 

For  nearly  fifteen  years  after  Lafcadio  Ilearn'.s 
visit,  Mont  IVh-e  cimtinued  to  sleep;  then  the 
giant  awoke,  at  first  gradually,  but  with  a  final 
start  of  terrible  strength  and  suddenness.  The 
story  of  the  movement  has  been  well  told  to  tlie 
world  in  many  languages;  it  need  not  be  re- 
peated, Ijut  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  sen- 
tences suggesting  physical  features  and  sequences. 

About  the  middle  of  April  of  the  present  year 
the  inhabitants  of  Martinique  and  passing  sea- 
farers began  to  note  the  apj)earance  of  "smoke" 
about  the  crest  of  the  mountain  ;  and  within  a 
few  days  the  report  spread  that  Mont  Pelee  was 
in  an  ugly  mood.  The  smoky  columns  and  clouds 
increased  at  intervals,  and  anxiety  deepened  both 
at  St.  Pierre  and  Fort  de  France  ;  but  as  the 
days  went  by  without  other  manifestations,  ap- 
prehension faded.  On  May  5,  detonations  were 
heard  and  a  tremor  shook  St.  Pierre,  while  a 
mass  of  mud  was  violently  erupted  from  the  old 
crater.      Tiie  indications  are  that  this  eruption 
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was  occasioned  by  the  rise  of  viscous  lava,  ac- 
companied by  steam  and  other  gases  attending 
its  formation,  probably  through  the  old  vent,  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  with  sufficient  violence  to 
blow  the  lake  out  of  the  ancient  crater  and  va- 
porize the  water.  Portions  of  the  lava  were  ap- 
parently blown  into  dust  by  the  flashing  into 
steam  of  water  imprisoned  in  its  interstices,  after 
the  manner  of  volcanic  ejecta  generally  ;  and 
this  material  (better  called  "  lapilli "  than  "  ashes  ") 
hastened  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapor  in 
the  air  already  overcharged  by  the  addition  of 
that  cast  up  from  the  lake.  The  consequence 
was  a  shower  of  mud,  apparently  of  limited  ex- 
tent. Some  of  the  accounts  indicate  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  mud  was  not  vomited  into 
the  air,  but  that  it  welled  up  in  such  wise  as  to 
fill  and  overflow  the  old  crater,  and  send  scald- 
ing streams  down  the  gorges  seaming  the  rugged 
sides  of  Mont  Pelee  ;  one  of  these  flooded  a 
sugar  factory  and  enveloped  a  score  or  more  of 
the  employees  ;  others  mingled  with  the  rivers, 
converting  them  into  hot  and  muddy  torrents, 
carrying  destruction  down  their  channels  to  the 
sea.  This  eruption  seems  to  have  been  typical 
of  mild  volcanic  activity  ;  coming  at  the  end  of 
a  series  of  diminishing  outbreaks,  it  might  prop- 
erly have  been  interpreted  as  a  dying  spasm  ; 
but  coming  at  the  end  of  a  half-century's  repose 
of  a  mighty  volcanic  mass,  it  would  better  have 
■been  viewed  as  a  harbinger.  Yet  the  memory  of 
'51  was  strong  ;  and  it  was  the  judgment  of  gov- 
ernor and  commission  that  tiie  danger  was  over. 


So  matters  rested,  with  Fe- 
lee  still  grumbling,  until  the 
evening  and  night  of  May  7, 
when  the  black  vapor-clouds 
and  subterranean  groan ings 
grew  more  terrifying  ;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  escape  before 
another  day.  Throughout 
this  interval,  as  before,  and 
especially  during  the  erup- 
tion of  May  5,  the  subterra- 
nean mutterings  were  supple- 
mented by  aerial  thunderings 
due  to  the  escape  of  steam 
and  other  gases  from  the 
crater  into  liigh  layers  of  the 
atmosphere  and  consequent 
electrical  disturbances  ;  and 
ofiicers  and  men  on  vessels, 
not  only  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  harbors  of  the  island,  but 
pursuing  their  accustomed 
courses  through  neighboring 
waters,  noted  the  unusual 
clouds,  observed  that  decks 
and  clothing  caught  a  slimy  mud  from  passing 
showers,  'and  were  impressed  by  the  heat  and 
unusual  smell  of  the  air, — these  observations 
merely  indicating  the  extent  of  the  atmospheric 
disturbances  accompanying  the  slight  eruption. 

About  7:50  a.m.  on  May  8  came  the  great 
shock,  of  which  that  of  May  5  was  the  precursor  ; 
and  within  ten  miniites  St.  Pierre  and  the  smaller 
towns  of  Martinique  were  in  ruins.  Few  wit- 
nesses were  left  to  describe  the  event,  and  the 
accounts  of  these  vary  so  widely  as  to  require 
interpretation  through  the  testimony  of  other 
witnesses  of  similar  eruptions  elsewhere.  Briefly, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  lava  mass,  of  which  the 
i;ppermost  portion  exploded  on  May  5,  had  con- 
tinued to  rise  in  the  vent  after  the  temporary 
shock  due  to  the  recoil  of  the  initial  explosion, 
and  that  by  the  morning  of  May  8  it  had  reached 
such  a  height  in  the  throat  as  to  find  relief  from 
the  stupendous  pressure  of  the  lower  earth- crust. 
Coming  up  with  the  high  temperature  of  subter- 
ranean depths,  the  mass  was,  like  other  rocks  in 
a  state  of  nature,  satui'ated  with  water  held  in 
liquid  state  by  the  pressure,  and  charged  with 
other  mineral  substances  ready  to  flash  into  gas 
or  to  oxidize  on  contact  with  the  air  ;  and  these 
more  volatile  materials,  being  of  less  density  than 
the  average,  were  more  abundant  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  mass. 

As  the  viscid  plug  of  red-hot  rock  forced  its 
way  upward,  the  mighty  mountain  travailed,  the 
interior  rocks  were  rent,  and  the  groaning  and 
trembling  were  conveyed  through  the  outer  strata 
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to  tlie  surface  and  strange  shakings  of  tlie  slioivs 
and  quiverings  of  the  sea  marked  the  approacli 
of  the  culmination.  Then  the  plug  passed  above 
the  zone  of  rock-pressure  gi-eat  enough  to  com- 
press steam  into  water  wluitsoever  the  heat, — and 
witli  this  relief  the  liquid  flashed  into  steam  and 
the  superheated  rock-matter  into  gases,  while 
the  iinoxidized  compounds  leaped  into  flame  and 
smoke  as  they  caught  the  oxygen  of  tlie  outer  air. 
The  lava  was  probably  acidic, 
and  hence  highly  viscous  ; 
and  when  the  imprisoned 
di'oplets  of  water  expanded, 
they  formed  bubbles,  or  vesi- 
cles, often  much  laj'ger  than 
the  volume  of  rock- matter  ; 
doubtless  some  of  this  matter 
remains  in  the  form  of  vesicu- 
lar pumice  ;  but  unquestion- 
ably immense  quantities  were 
blown  completely  into  frag- 
ments representing  the  walls 
of  the  bubbles  and  the  an- 
gular spicules  and  thicken- 
ings between  bubbles.  Of 
these  fragments  lapilli,  or  so- 
called  volcanic  ashes,  con- 
sists ;  and  the  Mont  Pelee  ex- 
plosion was  so  violent  that 
much  of  the  matter  was  dust- 
fine,  and  drifted  hundreds  of 
miles  before  it  settled  from 


tlie  upper  air  to  the  sea  or  land  below.  When 
the  imprisoned  water  burst  into  steam,  the 
heavier  gases  were  evolved,  also  with  explosive 
violence  ;  and  while  the  steam  shot  skyward, 
carrying  lapilli  in  vast  dust-clouds,  these  gases 
rolled  down  the  slopes,  burning  (at  least  in  part) 
as  thev  went  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  heavier 
lava  fragments,  together  with  rock-masses  torn 
from  the  throat  of  the  crater  bv  the  viscid  flood, 
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were  dropped  for  miles  around.  It  seems  proba- 
ble, although  the  dispatches  fail  to  tell  tlie  whole 
story,  that  the  entire  top  of  Mont  Pelee  was 
blown  into  vapor,  dust,  and  flying  fragments  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion  ;  while  the  shock  was 
siich  that  the  earth  trembled,  that  some  shores 
were  lifted  and  others  submerged,  that  the  sea- 
bottom  was  deformed,  and  that  a  tidal  wave  was 
produced  high  enough  to  careen  the  vessels  lying 
in  the  roadstead  of  St.  Pierre  and  already  fired 
by  the  burning  gases  and  hot  rock-hail.  Both 
press  dispatches  and  physical  principles  indicate 
that  it  was  the  debacle  of  burning  gas  that  con- 
sumed St.  Pierre  even  before  the  red-hot  rocks 
reached  the  roofs  and  balconies. 

Meantime  the  aerial  disturbance  was  marked 
by  electrical  discharges,  with  continuous  peal  of 
thunder  and  glare  of  lightning,  while  portions  of 
the  hot  I'ock-powder  were  washed  down  from  the 
clouds  by  scalding  rains.  The  heat  of  millions 
of  tons  of  red-hot  lava  and  of  the  earth-rending 
explosion,  as  well  as  of  the  burning  gases,  fell  on 
Martinique  ;  green  things  crumbled  to  black  pow- 
der, dry  wood  fell  into  smoke  and  ashes,  clothing 
flashed  into  flame,  and  the  very  bodies  of  men 
and  beasts  burst  with  the  fervent  heat.  Such,  in 
brief,  were  the  evil  events  of  Pelee  and  St.  Pierre 
for  May  8  ;  and  the  testimony  is  that  of  physical 


law  no  less  than  of  surviving  witnesses,  both  the 
heroes  of  the  harbor  and  their  half-burned  proteges. 
Of  the  vast  volume  of  rock-matter  shot  into- 
the  air,  some  was  estimated  by  observers  to  have 
risen  seven  miles, — and  this  estimate  is  more 
probably  too  low  than  in  excess, — and  while 
most  was  probably  dropped  within  twenty  to  fifty 
miles,  great  quantities  were  carried  by  air-cur- 
rents eastward  far  beyond  Barbados,  northward 
to  Antigua  and  Barbuda,  westward  to  Jamaica, 
and  southward  to  Grenada, — i.  e. ,  over  an  ocean 
of  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles, — 
though  only  a  part  of  the  returns  are  in.  The 
detonations  were  audible  scores  of  miles  away, 
and  the  earth  ti'emors  were  felt  throughout  all  of 
the  lesser  Antilles  from  which  reports  have  been 
received.  There  are  many  indications  that  these 
earthquakes  were  consequent  on  the  vulcanism, 
and  in  no  way  antecedents  of  the  outburst ;  thus, 
while  the  recent  Guatemalan  eartliquake  was 
recorded  by  seismoscopes  in  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  even  Toronto,  there  are  no  seismic 
records  of  Martinique's  eruption  in  the  United 
States, — though  magnetic  disturl)ances  were  noted 
at  Cheltenham,  Md.,  and  Baldwin,  Kan.,  at  7:55 
and  7:55  a.m.,  respectively  (St.  Pierre  time), 
by  observers  connected  with  the  United  States 
■  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
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ST.    VINCENT    AXn    I.A    SorFFKIKRE. 

The  British  islaiul  of  8t.  Vincont,  like  the 
Freiifli  island  of  Maitiiiitiuo,  cuhiiiiiates  north- 
ward in  a  mountain  mass  of  volcanic  origin  ;  its 
multiple  crusts  are  remnants  of  ancient  craters, 
the  highest  point  just  above  4,(»0()  feet  in  altitude, 
the  rim  of  the  largest  crater  reacliing  3,500  feet, 
with  the  rim  of  the  "  New  "  (18 1*2)  crater  aver- 
aging still  higher  ;  yet  the  great  crater  pits  the 
crest  down  to  the  level  of  a  broad  lake  less  than 
2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Nearly  the  entire 
^•surface  of  the  island  is  a  labyrinth  of  mornes 
(dead  volcanoes)  and  necklike  protuberances  of 
former  volcanic  vents,  with  gorges  and  ridges 
produced  by  erosion  of  volcanic  material,  the 
wliole  once  matted  with  tropical  vegetation  and 
still  largely  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  geologic 
history  the  island  is  a  replica  of  Martinique  ;  so 
far  as  ■written  history  is  concerned  it  is  still 
poorer  than  the  northerly  neighbor.  In  the 
early  centuries  of  western  settlement,  the  great 
cones  of  La  Soutlriere  were  deemed  a  dead  vol- 
cano, despite  rare  rumblings  and  occasional  pil- 
lars of  cloud  rising  from  the  crest  ;  but  in  ISl  1- 
13,  when  the  entire  Mississippi  valley  was  sliakeu 
by  the  New  Madrid  earthquake.  La  Souflfriere 
responded  with  an  outburst  which  devastated 
settlements,  destroyed  extensive  forests,  and  dis- 
tributed dust  over  an  area  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  extending  eastward  beyond  Barbados.    The 


spasm  wa.<*  long  supposed  to  mark  the  close  of 
the  New  Ma<irid  earthcjuakes  ;  and  though  this 
is  hardly  true  (the  lower  Mississippi  tremors  con- 
tinued for  decades  with  diminishing  vigor),  La 
Souflriere  then  rested  ; — there  is  no  record  that 
her  quiet  was  disturbeii  by  the  petty  outburst  of 
Mont  Belee  in  1 «.')  1 . 

On  May  8  La  SoufTriero  awoke  again.  The 
accounts  are  vague  or  conflicting  as  to  the  hour 
and  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  initial  and 
later  throes  ;  yet  it  would  appear,  from  tlie  bur- 
den of  the  testimony,  that  the  outbreak  quickly 
succeeded  that  of  Pelee.  Apparently,  too,  the 
extravasation  of  rock-matter,  both  of  liquid  and 
lava,  exceeded  that  of  the  northern  neighbor  ; 
yet  the  indications  are  that  tlie  explosion  was 
feebler,  and  that  the  formation  of  ga.ses  was 
proportionately  less  abundant.  Lapilli  are  re- 
ported to  cover  the  entire  island  to  depths  rang- 
ing from  an  inch  or  more  to  several  feet,  several 
roofs, — like  those  of  Pompeii  of  old, — being 
crushed  in  by  the  weight  ;  the  estimates  of 
human  mortality  ranged  from  a  few  hundreds  in 
the  early  reports  to  over  two  thousand,  and  were 
afterward  sliglitly  reduced,  while  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  seems  to  have  been  relatively 
greater  than  on  Martinique.  So  far  as  the  ac- 
counts of  the  two  outbursts  go,  they  indicate 
that  the  Pelee  eruption  was  primarily  an  ex- 
plosion due  to  the  flashing  of  water  and  other 
gases   on  relief  from    pressure,    with  attendant 
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lieat  and  raeteorologic  disturbances,  followed  by 
a  limited  and  quiet  outflow  of  lava  from  the 
deeper  and  drier  portion  of  the  lava  plug  ;  but 
that  the  upwelling  lava  of  Souffriere  was  in  some 
way  nearer  equilibrium, —  perhaps  drier,  per- 
haps cooler,  perhaps  from  less  depth  and  pressure, 
— and  hence  poui'ed  out  in  broad  sheets  of  viscid 
rock-matter,  likened  by  some  observers  to  burning 
sealing-wax.  In  any  event,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  ebullition, — and  all  vulcanism  may  be 
likened  to  boiling, — of  St.  Vincent  was  less  vio- 
lent than  that  of  Martinique  ;  and  this  fact  yields 
■&  shadow  of  warrant  for  a  more  hopeful  outlook 
for  the  southerly  island,  with  its  quieter  volcano. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  La  Souffriere 
on  May  8, — a  record  that  would  have  appalled 
the  nations  had  it  not  been  eclipsed  by  the 
ghastly  tale  of  Mont  Pelee  and  St.  Pierre. 

THE    CONTRAST    OF    KRAKATOA, 

In  olden  times  the  volcano, — like  famine,  war, 
and  pestilence, — played  a  leading  role  in  the  drama 
of  human  life,  largely  because  of  primeval  short- 
sight,  fatalism,  and  inability  to  lise  above  envi- 
ronment, partly  because  primal  man  borrowed  fire 
from  Vulcan,  and  clung  long  unto  his  shrine;  so 
the  earlier  pages  of  written  history  are  sprinkled 
with  vague,  or  mythical,  or  fanciful  records  of 
vulcanism, — ^«,nd  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli, 
Hecla,  Caracas,  and  other  names  of  volcanoes 
are  still  household  words.  During  later  cen- 
turies men  have  drifted  away  from  volcano-rid- , 
den  regions,  and  the  specter  of  the  mountain  of 


fire  has  shrunken;  yet  the  most  impressive  ex- 
ample" of  volcanic  activity  in  the  annals  of  men 
was  witnessed  less  than  a  generation  ago. 

In  1885,  Krakatoa,  an  inconspicuous  cone, — 
overlooking  the  Strait  of  Sunda, — exploded  much 
like  Mont  Pelee  of  late,  but  with  far  vaster  violence. 
The  detonation  was  audible  a  thousand  miles 
away,  the  attendant  earthquake  was  felt  halfway 
round  the  globe  (if  not,  indeed,  thr^  ugh  its 
diameter  to  the  antipodes),  the  atmospheric 
waves  passed  twice  or  thi'ice  round  the  earth, 
and  the  finer  lapilli  burdened  the  upper  air  of  the 
inhabited  world  for  weeks  or  months,  producing 
peculiar  refractive  effects  known  partly  as  "red 
sunsets  ;"  the  local  displacement  of  material  de- 
formed both  land  and  sea-bottom  so  profoundly 
as  to  change  the  map  over  hundreds  of  squai'e 
miles  ;  and  the  mortality  was  estimated  at  from 
30,000  to  100,000  hum.ans.  Within  recent 
years  Bogoslof  has  risen  out  of  the  sea  in  the 
AleutiaiU  chain,  Kilauea  has  sent  forth  successive 
lava- flows,  and  many  other  volcanoes  have  testi- 
fied to  the  power  of  earth- making  agency  ;  all 
of  these  seem  to  pale  before  Mont  Pelee, — at  least 
in  respect  to  explosive  violence, — yet  Pelee  is  but 
a  pygmy  beside  Krakatoa. 

GENESIS    OF    THE    VOLCANO. 

As  pointed  out  by  Powell,  vulcanism  is  one  of 
the  stages  in  a  normal  cycle  of  continent  growth. 
The  first  stage  is  that  of  loading, — i.e.,  of  ac- 
cumulation of  sedimentary  masses, — as  at  the 
mouth  of  the  .Mississippi,  the  Amazon,  and  other 
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great  rivers  ;  the  second  stage  may  be  called  that 
of  l)aking  (tumefaction  would  be  a  more  specific 
term, — -'rise  of  the  isoyotherms"  has  been  used) 
by  the  conduction  of  earth  heat  from  the  hot  in- 
terior u{)\vard  tluougli  the  sediments,  which  are 
thereby  induniled,  and  sometimes  crumj)led  and 
metamorphosed  ;  the  third  stage  is  that  of  uplift, 
partly  through  the  expansion  consequent  on  heat- 
ing from  below  ;  the  fourth  stage  is  that  of  un- 
loading,— i.e.,  degradation  by  rains  and  rivers 
when  the  former  sediments  are  lifted  above  sea- 
level  to  again  become  dry  land  ;  and  the  final 
stage  is  vulcanism,  or  extravasation  of  the  hot 
rock-matter  of  the  depths  partially  relieved  from 
pressure  by  the  unloading.     Recognition  of  this 


those  of  absolute  safety  from  such  visitations 
may  be  mapped  with  confidence.  It  must  be 
said  that  within  regir)ns  or  provinc«!8  suitably 
placed  fur  volcanic  activity  prevision  fails  ;  no 
geologist  would  be  warranted  in  juvcliciing  the 
occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  outbreaks  from 
Vesuvius,  or  Krakatoa,  or  Kilauea,  or  from  any 
part  of  the  Antillean  and  Aleutian  chains,  during 
any  particular  year  or  century  ;  yet  there  are 
large  portions  of  every  continent  in  which  the 
prediction  of  non -occurrence  during  any  year, 
century,  or  millennium  would  be  absolutely  safe. 
The  principles  summed  in  the  cycle  may  be 
expressed  roughly  in  the  general  statement  that 
the   regions  of   volcanic   activity  are  regions  of 
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cycle  has  done  much  to  systemize  and  simplify 
knowledge  concerning  the  causes  and  origin  of 
volcanoes. 

Naturally,  a  theme  that  has  already  filled  vol- 
umes, and  is  destined  to  fill  series  of  tomes,  may 
not  be  exhausted  in  a  paragraph  ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial to  observe  that,  as  indicated  by  the  succes- 
sion of  stages,  the  seat  of  volcanic  activity  is  not 
at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  within 
reach  of  open  fissures,  but  at  a  depth  of  miles,  a 
depth  at  which  rock  pressure  closes  all  openings 
save  the  smallest  ;  it  is  also  essential  to  note  that, 
as  indicated  by  the  same  cycle,  the  distribution 
of  volcanoes  on  the  earth-surface  is  not  fortui- 
tous, but  is  governed  by  laws  of  such  definiteness 
that  the  regions  of  possible  volcanic  activity  and 


rapid  erosion,  particularly  when  these  are  adjacent 
to  regions  of  rapid  sedimentation.  Now,  when 
this  generalization  is  applied  to  the  Antillean  re- 
gion it  appears  to  fail  ;  for  while  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  are  pouring 
their  cubic  miles  of  sediment  into  adjacent  seas, 
the  region  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  is  not  undergo- 
ing erosion  (or  unloading)  save  from  the  rela- 
tively small  insular  masses,  themselves  mainly  of 
volcanic  origin  ;  yet  a  glance  at  the  geologic  his- 
tory of  the  Americas  shows  not  only  that  the  dis- 
crepancy is  apparent  rather  than  real,  but  that  it 
is  of  no  small  significance  as  an  indication  of  the 
course  of  volcanic  activity  in  ages  yet  to  come. 
For  the  whole  Antillean  region,  including  that  of 
the  Bahamas  on  the  north,  is  a  drowned  conti- 
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nent,  uplifted  during  a  long- passed  period  (some- 
thing like  midway  back  in  geologic  time  as  com- 
monly measiueil),  in  which  the  unloading  and 
attendant  vulcanism  culniinated  probably  in  cre- 
taceous or  tertiary  time,  in  which  general  subsid- 
ence is  now  in  progress,  and  in  which  the  surviving 
volcanoes  are  but  pygniy  remnants  of  a  titanic 
tribe.  Of  course  the  decadence  of  vidcanism  in 
this  region  is  measured  by  time-units  far  exceed- 
ing the  span  of  human  history  ;  yet  it  were  not 
wholly  bootless  to  note  that,  so  far  as  this  region 
is  concerned,  the  promise  is  for  the  decadence 
rather  than  for  the  rejuvenescence  of  those 
mighty  forces  proclaimed  of  late  by  Mont  Pelee 
and'La  Soulfriere. 

In  the  domain  of  science  each  new  experience 
adds  to  tlie  sum  of  organized  knowledge  ;  and 
even  such  catastrophes  as  those  of  Martinique 
and  her  neighbors  bring  some  profit  to  mankind. 
Krakatoa  was  a  revelation  of  the  littleness  of  the 
workl,  of  the  close  interrelation  of  the  continents  ; 
the  Charleston  earthquake  of  1886,  as  discussed 
by  Button,  revealed  for  the  first  time  the  laws 
and  races  of  transmission  of  earth-ti'emors,  and 
yielded  a  better  estimate  of  the  depth  of  the  in- 
itial disturbance  (ten  or  twelve  miles  beneath  the 
surface)  than  any  earlier  catastrophe  ;  and  there 
is  promise  that  the  Antillean  cloud  will  show  a 
silver  lining  in  the  form  of  new  knowledge  to  be 
gained  through  the  researches  of  scores  of  stu- 


dents.    The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has 

sevei'al  Antillean  and  domestic  stations  from 
which  useful  records  of  the  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances will  doubtless  be  gained  ;  the  magnetic 
records  made  by  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  suggest  unknown  terrestrial 
laws  and  ways  for  discovering  them  ;  and  stu- 
dents connected  with  other  public  offices  are  at 
work  on  special  lines  connected  with  the  catas- 
trophe. The  National  Geographic  Society  has 
sent  a  commission  to  the  islands,  including  a 
world-famous  explorer  (Comniander  C.  E.  Borch- 
grevink,  lately  of  the  Southern  Cross,  the  fore- 
most explorer  of  Antarctica),  and  two  eminent 
vulcanologists,  Prof.  Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey,  and  Prof.  Israel  C.  Russell, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Harvard  will 
have  a  representative  at  the  scene  in  the  per- 
son of  Dr.  Jagger,  and  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Philadelphia  will  be  represented  by  Dr.  Heil- 
prin  ;  while  intelligent  observers  early  on  the 
ground,  like  Consul  Ayme,  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  enrichment  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
nature  and  causes  of  volcanoes. 

Martinique  has  appalled  the  world  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  her  catastrophe;  at  the  same  time  she 
has  given  the  world  a  new  revelation  of  human 
solidarity;  and  she  now  promises  material  help 
in  measuring  the  strength  of  Vulcan  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  mankinil  and  all  future  time. 
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XFORD  is  distinctively  a  university  city. 
Spires,  towers,  and  domes  tell  the  story  to 
tlie  approaching  visitor.  If  one  drives  into  tlie 
city  from  the  south  or  east,  a  remarkable  group- 
ing of  the  finest  buildings  can  be  seen.  On  the 
right,  as  viewed  from  tlie  last  hill  on  the  Lon- 
don road,  stands  the  beautiful  tower  of  Mag- 
dalen C'ollege  ;  on  the  left,  the  "Old  Tom" 
gateway  and  the  cathedral  spire  of  Christ 
Chui'ch ;  in  the  center  foreground  the  tower 
of  Merton  College,  the  wonderful  spire  of  St. 
Mary's,  the  turrets  of  New  College  and  All 
Souls,  the  dome  of  the  Radcliffe  Library,  and 
many  another  poem  in  stone.  From  the  rail- 
way, soon  after  passing  Abingdon,  a  less  ex- 
tended view  may  be  had,  impressive  even  to 
the  tourist  drugged  with  sensations.  The  ^ity 
seems  populous  with  splendid  edifices,  conse- 
crated to  learning.  So  it  is  in  reality.  To  the 
visitor,  and  in  great  degree  to  the  resident,  the 
colleges  are  Oxford.  The  city  is,  to  be  sure, 
both  older  and  larger  than  the  university.      Au- 


thentic history  of  the  colleges  runs  no  furtlier 
back  than  the  years  1249,  1203,  and  1264,  in 
which  vears  were  endowed  Univeisitv  Collejre 
by  William  of  Durham,  Balliol  College  by  John 
Balliol  of  "Barnard  Castle,  in  the  County  of 
Dmliam," — a  man  more  renowned  for  this  gift 
to  education  tlian  for  the  fact  that  he  was  father 
to  a  king  of  Scotland, — and  Merton  College  by 
AValter  de  Merton,  sometime  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, and  afterward  Bishop  of  Roclioster. 

The  records  of  the  city  run  much  further  back. 
It  was  a  place  of  importance  in  Anglo-Saxon  days, 
was  burned  by  the  Danes  in  979  and  1032,  and 
w:as  the  coronation  city  of  King  Harold.  In  1086 
it  had  a  population  of  four  thousand.  Its  massive 
wall,  built  about  1250,  with  parapets  and  bas- 
tions, a  moat  along  the  northern  side,  and  four 
great  gates, — the  north  gate  at  the  head  of  the 
Cornmarket,  near  St.  Michael's  Church  :  the  west 
gate,  near  the  castle  ;  the  south  gate,  just  below 
where  now  is  Christ  Church  ;  and  the  east  gate, 
on  the  High  Street, — enclosed  a  space  perhaps 
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half  a  mile  squaiv.  Tliis  old  wall  still  exists  in 
coi-taiii  parts,  as  in  the  gardens  of  New  College, 
and  in  Merton  fields,  kept  in  perpetual  repair  by 
a  compact  ratified  over  five  hundred  years  ago 
and  still  observed.  The  castle,  of  the  time  of 
AVilliam  the  ('Onqueror,  may  yet  be  seen  near 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  present  city,  neigh- 
bored by  flour  mills  and  breweries,  but  gloomy 
enough  to  suggest  the  early  days  of  war.  The 
present  city  is  important  in  itself.  ]t  has  a 
poi)ulation  of  nearly  fifty  thousand,  has  numerous 
thriving  industries,  and  is  the  center  and  natural 
market  of  a  widely  extended  agricultural  region. 
Nevertheless,  the  university  so  dominates  the 
city  that  the  great  thriving  town  seems  to  the 
resident  to  have  crept  away  into  the  suburbs  of 
Henley,  Cowley,  Holywell,  Summertown,  and 
Jericho,  and  to  have  left  the  university  sole  mis- 
tress of  the  streets  and  towers. 

Yet  the  youth  from  America  who  arrives  in 
Oxford  with  one  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships in  his  pocket  may  liave  great  difficulty,  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  educational  buildings,  in 
finding  the  "  University."  The  town  will  be  so 
full  of  colleges  that  there  will  appear  to  him  to 
be  no  room  for  a,  university.  His  guide  will 
take  him  to  Christ  Church,  and  he  will  find  five 
quadrangles  built  about  with  dormitories,  libra- 
ries, a  cathedral  chapel,  and  a  splendid  hall  ; 
and  all  enclosed  within  walls  whose  gates  are 
kept  by  guardians, — not  very  stern,  but  yet  sug- 
gesting private,  college  ownership.  He  will 
walk  on  the  splendid  High  Street,  and  will 
pass  Brasenose  College,  University  College, 
Queen's  College,  and  at  its  foot  the  beautiful 
Magdalen  College,  and  still  no  university.  He 
will  learn  that  the  university  receives  a  sermon 
regularly  on  the  appointed  Sabbaths  and  saints' 
days  ;  but  he  will  find  that  it  worships  in  no 
house  of  its  own,  but  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary  the  A^irgin,  on  the  High  Street.  He  may 
search  for  distinctively  university  buildings,  or  a 
central  univei'sity  organization.  He  will  find  in 
the  Broad  a  large  building  called  the  ' '  Sheldo- 
nian  Theater  ;  "  but  he  will  find  it  closed,  and 
learn  that  it  is  used  only  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  and  only  I'or  what  we  should  in  America 
call  "  Commencement,"  but  which  is  there  called 
"  Commemoration,"  and  for  other  great  public 
occasions.  Near  by  he  will  find  anotiier  build- 
ing called  the  "Clarendon,"  which  is  a  univer- 
sity building,  but  which  contains  only,  a  few 
offices  for  minor  committees.  He  has  not  vet 
found  his  university.  He  may  visit  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  or  its  great  reading  room,  near  by, 
•the  "  Radcliffe,"  called  in  local  parlance  the 
"Camera,"  and  will  there  find  scholars  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  very  few  college  students, 


and  will  learn  that  all  of  the  colleges  have  libraries 
where  the  students  do  most  of  their  reading. 
Halfway  down  the  High  a  large  and  hand- 
some building  may  be  shown  him,  known  as  the 
"Schools,"  and  noted  as  a  university  building. 
He  is  very  near  the  answer  to  his  riddle  when  he 
finds  this  imposing  edifice,  but  he  will  soon  discover 
that  the  guide  knows  much  about  the  somewhat 
remarkable  architecture  of  the  expensive  pile, 
and  knows  singularly  little  about  the  reason  for 
its  existence.  It  he  enters,  he  will  find  simply  a 
series  of  great  examination  halls,  used  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  at  his  visit  probably  guarded 
only  by  a  janitor.  The  boy  will  very  likely 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Oxford  is  a  city  of 
accidentally  contiguous  colleges  rather  than  a 
university. 

Yet  the  university  body  is  nominally  and  actu- 
ally a  useful  corporate  body,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  understand  exactly  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween it  and  the  separate  colleges  which  are  its 
members.  The  university  is  in  law  "a  body  cor- 
porate "  under  the  title  of  "  Tlie  Ciiancellor,  Mas- 
ters, and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford." 
It  resembles  such  a  body  as  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions  more  closely 
than  it  does  the  governing  boards  of  Harvard  or 
of  Yale.  It  can  hold  property,  appoint  its  own 
officers,  and  make  regulations  for  its  own  inter- 
nal management.  It  also  has  extraordinary 
privileges  somewhat  foreign  to  its  specific  charac- 
ter ;  it  can  exercise  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  over  its  members  ;  and  it  can  return 
representatives  to  Parliament.  The  qualification 
for  membership  is  tlie  having  taken  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  or  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  or 
.Medicine  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  university  is  sim- 
ply an  association  of  the  alumni.  When  a  great 
question  is  to  be  decided,  a  "convocation"  is 
held,  quite  like  a  New  England  town  meeting, 
to  which  the  alumni,  who  have  kept  their  names 
on  the  books  and  paid  the  regular  fees,  are  sum- 
moned from  all  parts  of  England.  The  question 
at  issue  is  presented  to  this  assembly,  discussed, 
and  decided.  For  all  ordinary  matters,  the  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  "  congregation, "  the  ' '  heb- 
domadal council,  "and  other  official  units,  which 
are  simply  standing  committees  made  up  of  the 
members  resident  in  Oxford. 

As  regards  the  relations  of  the  colleges  to 
the  university,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  are 
not  unlike  the  relations  of  the  governments  of 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  to  the  general 
government.  The  colleges  can  hold  property  ; 
and  if  they  insist  upon  their  privileges,  can  be 
nearly  absolute  authorities  in  respect  of  what- 
ever may  be  permitted  witliin  their  walls.  The 
university  has  to  do  with  intercollegiate  matters, 
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aiul  lias  control  of  all  business  affecting  more 
than  one  college,  just  as  the  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington has  power  over  all  matters  involving  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  more  than  one  State.  The 
functions  of  the  university  are  carefully  defined 
in  tlie  university  statutes,  which  are  analogous  to 
our  Constitution  ;  and  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  university,  mentioned  above,  are  chosen  from 
the  several  colleges,  just  as  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  are  chosen  from  the  States. 
The  head  of  the  university  is  much  like  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  The  chancellorship 
is  a  purely  honorary  office.  The  head  of  tlie  uni- 
versity is  the  vice-chancellor,  who  is  the  president 
of  one  of  the  colleges,  elected  to  a  four-years' 
term  as  vice  chancellor  of  the  university. 

As  regards  the  student,  the  functions  of  the 
university  and  of  the  college  are  quite  unlike. 
The  college  enrolls  the  student  ;  feeds  him  ;  pro- 
vides his  bed  ;  assigns  to  him  a  tutor  as  his  spe- 
cial advisor  ;  opens  its  gates  for  him  in  the  morn- 
ing and  closes  them  for  him  at  night  ;  asks  him 


to  worship  in  its  chapel,  play  in  its  cricket  matches, 
wear  its  colors,  and  row  in  its  boat  ;  watclies 
over  him,  receives  most  of  his  fees,  and  provides 
within  its  walls  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
teaching.  The  univei'sity  assists  in  matriculating 
the  student,  provides  part  of  his  teaching,  exam- 
ines him,  an<i  graduates  him.  The  facilities  for 
study  offered  by  it,  as  distinct  from  those  offered 
by  the  colleges,  are  the  lectures  of  its  university 
professors,  its  galleries,  museums,  and  libraries. 
To  the  student,  however,  it  will  be  known  mainly 
as  a  great,  grim,  and  terrible  Examining  Board, — 
for  the  university  system  of  England  differs 
from  the  American  in  that  the  student's  scholar- 
ship, instead  of  being  passed  upon  piecemeal  by 
half  a  hundred  professors  at  the  conclusion  of  as 
many  courses,  is  determined  by  the  result  of  three 
great  examination  tests.  All  the  instruction 
given, — by  the  colleges,  by  private  tutors,  or  by 
the  university, — leads  toward  these  three  exaini- 
nations.  They  are  the  key  to  the  whole  educa- 
tional  system,    and   must   be   passed,   in  one  or 
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other  of  the  authorized  forms,  before  a  degree 
can  be  had. 

The  exainiiiatioiis  are  hehl  in  the  "Schools" 
building  of  which  I  have  spoken,  which  was 
erected  for  that  sole  purpose,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore, strictly  a  university  building.  In  it  fifteen 
hundred  students  can  be  examined  at  one  time. 
There  are  no  freshmen,  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  classes  as  in  America,  though  sometimes  a 
student  who  has  not  yet  taken  his  second  exam- 
ination may  be  spoken  of  as  a  junior,  and  one 
who  has  taken  it,  but  not  the  final,  as  a  senior. 
Yet  since  students  can  enter  college  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  term,  and  can  be  graduated  at 
the  close  of  any  semester,  there  is  in  Oxford  no 
ranking  by  years  of  residence,  as  in  America. 
Students  are  grouped  by  colleges,  and  not  by 
classes.  The  three  sets  of  examinations  roughly 
divide  the  student's  educational  life  into  three 
parts,  and  are  taken,  successively,  at  or  near  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  toward  the  middle,  and 
at  its  close.  The  first,  or  entrance,  examination 
corresponds  quite  closely  with  the  entrance  ex- 
amination at  an  American  college,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  candidate  does  not  necessarily  pass 
it  before  he  is  entered  upon  the  books  as  a  student. 
He  very  likely  will  not  pass  it  till  his  fourth 
term.  This  is.  the  ordeal  known  in  college  slang 
as  '-Smalls"  and  in  official  language  as  "Re- 
sponsions."  This  examination  may  fairly  be  said 
to  be  about  equal  in  severity  to  the  similar  test 
at  Harvard  or  at  Yale.  As  at  American  colleges, 
also,  under  some  circumstances,  certificates  are 
accepted,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  educa- 
tional tests  which  may  be  instituted  for  the 
Rhodes  scholarships  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund 
may  be  accepted  as  part,  at  least,  of  this  exami- 
nation requirement.  The  second  examination 
may  be  passed  by  any  student  after  his  fourth 
term,  or  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  ;  and  usually  is 
passed  before  he  has  completed  his  eighth  term, 
or  second  year.  Legally  and  officially  in  Oxford 
thei-e  are  four  tei*ms  in  each  year,  though  in 
practice  there  are  but  three,  since  the  spring  and 
summer  terms  are  kept  in  one  session  without 
vacation.  Every  student  must  pass  this  second 
examination.  It,  however,  has  two  forms,  and 
in  the  possibility  of  these  two  forms  of  exami- 
nation exists  an  essential  difference  between  uni- 
versity life  in  England  and  that  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  recognized  in  England  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  students  :  one,  desiring  the  pleasures 
and  opportunities  of  university  life,  but  not  caring 
for  the  pains  and  rewards  of  high  scholarship  ; 
the  other,  desiring  every  privilege  of  scholar- 
ship, and  willing  to  undergo  its  severest  tests.. 
The  two  forms  of  examination  are  :   the  ' '  Pass 


Examination,"  known  in  popular  language  as 
"Pass  Mods"  (the  word  "mods"  being  a  con- 
traction from  moderatois,  the  official  term  for  the 
examiners),  and  in  official  language  as  the  "  First 
Public  Examination  for  Candidates  not  seeking 
Honors";  and  tlie  "  Honor  Examination,"  known 
in  popular  language  as  "  Honor  Mods,"  and  in 
official  language  as  the  "  First  Public  Examination 
for  Candidates  seeking  Honors. "  These  two  forms 
differ  both  in  scope  and  quality,  and  the  pass- 
ing of  the  honor  examination  brilliantly  adds 
luster  to  the  name  of  the  successful  student  and 
smooths  l;is  academic  pathway.  In  this  middle 
examination,  however,  it  is  no  discredit  to  take 
the  simpler  examination,  since  many  talented  men 
choose  it  at  this  stage,  reserving  themselves  for 
the  greater  glory  to  be  had  in  the  final  test. 

Up  to  this  stage  the  students  at  Oxford  travel 
substantially  in  company.  Here  begin  the  elec- 
tive groups.  For,  after  passing  the  moderations 
examination,  the  student  must  chose  whether  he 
will  study  for  a  minimum  examination  in  the  final 
test  or  will  study  for  final  "honors."  If  he 
chooses  the  latter,  he  must  elect  one  of  several 
groups  of  courses  not  unlike  those  instituted  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  at  several  other  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  These  groups  are  called  "  Schools ; " 
and  so  the  examination  building  of  the  university 
is  called  the  Schools  building,  because  these  ex- 
aminations are  the  most  important  of  those  there 
held.  In  like  phrasing,  a  man  who  has  chosen 
the  pursuit  of  one  of  these  groups,  instead  of 
aiming  for  a  pass  merely,  is  said  to  have  ' '  gone 
in  for  the  schools,"  just  as  in  America  he  might 
be  said  to  be  "studying  for  rank."  The  student 
can  go  up  for  his  final  examination  when  lie' 
pleases  ;  but  he  usually  takes  it  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth,  or  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  term  from 
matriculation.  It  is,  in  the  best  of  the  honor 
schools,  a  very  severe  ordeal  indeed.  The  stu- 
dent name  for  this  examination  is  "Greats,"  and 
the  official  name  is  the  ' '  Second  Public  Examina- 
tion." It  is  the  final  test  of  the  university,  and 
the  candidate  who  survives  it  receives  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  at  once  ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  three 
years  more  may,  if  he  desires,  receive  the  degree 
of  M.A.  without  further  examination.  Rank  in 
these  final  examinations  counts  for  much  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  indicated  by  division  into  four  classes  : 
a  first  class  denoting  a  very  high  standing  of  ex- 
cellence, a  second  class  denoting  notable  pro- 
ficiency, and  even  a  fourth  class  being  an  honor 
not  to  be  despised.  At  Cambridge  an  additional 
definiteness  is  given  by  designating  all  those  as 
"wranglers"  who  are  in  the  first  class  of  the 
most  important  group.  The  highest  man, — who: 
is,  of  course,  the  best  scholar  of  his  year, — is  thenj 
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called  the  "Senior  Wrangler,"  the  next  man  the 
"Junior  Wrangler"  of  the  year.  In  these  days 
he  can  no  longer  wrangle, 
though  the  name  doubtless 
came  from  his  successful 
defense,  in  the  oral  examina- 
tions of  the  olden  time, 
against  his  persecuting  ex- 
aminers. 

But  life  will  not  be  all 
examinations  to  the  Ameri- 
can youth  who  gets  a  Rhodes 
scholarship  and  studies  in 
Oxford.  If  he  takes  a  Pass 
course,  as  he  may  very  prop- 
erly do,  the  examinations 
will  trouble  him  little,  for 
the  minimum  "Greats"  are 
not  severe  ordeals.  Of  more 
importance  to  him  will  be 
the  kind  of  education  he  will 
get  at  Oxford  and  the  kind 
of  life  he  will  there  lead. 
As  compared  with  American 


univorsity  opportunili«'s,  the  education  ofTered  to 
him  will  be  more  "cultural  "  and  less  "  practical  " 
than  that  usually  gained  in  this  country.  The 
Sciences  are,  most  of  them,  n<'W  to  (Jxford  dis- 
cipline, are  less  in  favor,  less  amply  supported 
by  funds,  and  less  in  accord  with  the  traditions 
of  the  university  than  the  Humanities.  As  com- 
l)ared  with  American  university  curricula,  the 
Oxford  system  offers  fewer  elective  possibilities, 
gives  less  scope  to  modern  studiijs,  and  gives 
more  attention  to  the  classical  di-sciplines  than 
does  that  of  the  average  American  imiversity. 
In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  to  provirie 
an  education  substantially  in  accord  with  the 
classical  courses  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  or  Yale. 
The  minimum  (Pass)  final  examinations  are  some- 
what below,  and  the  maximum  (Honor)  finals 
somewhat  above,  the  Yale,  Harvard,  or  Colum- 
bia graduation  standard.  In  either  case  the  schol- 
arship will  be  guaranteed  by  a  very  rigid  if  not 
an  excessively  difficult  test,  which  will  be  univer- 
sally recognized. 

In  undergraduate  life  at  Oxford  the  student 
from  America  will  find  many  interesting  features. 
He  will,  no  doubt,  be  assigned  to  a  college  lalher 
than  be  allowed  to  choose  one,  for  the  will  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  expresses  the  desire  "that  the 
scholars  holding  the  scholarships  shall  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  colleges  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  not  resort  in  undue  numbers  to  one  or 
more  colleges  only."  There  are  twenty-two  col- 
leges in  the  university,  all  of  which,  educational- 
ly considered,  are  equal.  Reasons  of  rank  in  life, 
of  parental  or  local  associations,  of  wealth,  of  re- 
ligious tendencies,  ratlier  than  reasons  of  a  purely 
academic  nature,  lead  an  English  boy  to  choose 
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one  or  another  of  tliese  colleges.  The  colleges 
differ  in  externals.  Some  of  them  are  rich,  others 
poor;  some  of  thorn  arecoinparatively  large — three 
or  four  hundred  stiuients — others  very  small  ; 
some  are  expensively  carried  on,  others  inexpen- 
sively ;  some  are  "  pass,"  others  are  "reading" 
colleges  ;  some  have  high  residence  fees,  others 
low  ;  some  have  no  graduate  students,  and  one, 
All  Souls,  no  undergraduate  students  ;  some 
have  superb  buildings,  others  plainer  ;  and  one, 
the  Xon-CoUegiale,  has  no  buildings  at  all,  and 
hardly  any  faculty,  being  governed  by  the  uni- 
versity through  a  committee  called  a  "Delegacy 
for  Unattached  Students."  But  any  one  of  these 
colleges  will  be  a  worthy  foster  mother  to  the 
undergraduate.  The  student  will  pay  his  fees 
to  his  college,  and  will  be  watched  over  by  it 
througliout  his  whole  course.  He  will  not  get 
all  of  his  instruction  in  its  lecture  rooms,  for  the 
community  of  interest  idea  has  penetrated  modern 
Oxford,  and  for  certain  subjects  the  resident  stu- 
dent will  be  apt  to  go  to  another  college,  but  his 
student  life  will  be  mainly  within  the  college  walls. 

He  will,  if  fortunate  enough  to  get  one, 
have  a  room  on  one  of  the  "staircases,"  will  be 
served  by  the  "scout,"  who  will  bring  him  his 
breakfast,  will  dine  in  state  in  the  Hall  every 
evening,  will  worship  in  tlie  college  chapel,  and 
will  shorten  his  walks  abroad  so  that  he  can  get 
within  the  college  gates  before  they  close  for  the 
night.  He  will  row  in  the  college  boat,  or  play 
on  the  college  cricket  team,  and  will  have  a  spe- 
cial advisor,  a  college  tutor,  to  whom  he  will 
look  back  with  gratitude  and  respect  all  the  days 
of  his  life.  He  will  find  Oxford  as  expensive  as 
Harvard  or  Yale.  His  strictly  college  expenses, 
for  tuition,  board,  and  daily  living,  exclu- 
sive of  books,  clothing,  societies,  sports,  and 
luxuries,  will  vary  from  a  minimum  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  to  a  maximum  difficult  to 
estimate.  Of  the  colleges,  Keble,  Jesus,  New 
College,  and  Worcester  make  special  effort  to  aid 
the  student  in  economy  ;  Christ  Church,  Univer- 
sity, Magdalen,  and  Balliol  are  the  most  expen- 
sive ;  Brasenose,  St.  John's,  Exeter,  Oriel,  and 
Trinity  stand  in  an  intermediate  position.  The 
student  will  have  to  be  fairly  economical  at 
the  average  college  to  keep  his  total  expenses 
within  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  yearly  sug- 
gested in  the  will  as  the  income  for  each 
scholarship. 

In  many  ways  he  will  lead  a  more  healthful  life 
than  does  the  average  college  student  in-America. 
The  climate  of  England  greatly  favors  outdoor 
exercise,  and  the  boy  from  America  will  find 
custom  so  imperative  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
shirk  his'  exercise,  as  does  many  a  college  youth 
in  the  United  States.      He  will  be  expected  to 


choose  his  form  of  exercise,  and  to  appear  in  the 
costume  appropriate  to  it  every  afternoon  from 
2  to  5.  If  he  chooses  boating,  he  will  find 
that  his  college  maintains  a  boathouse  on  the 
river,  which  will  serve  him  as  a  clubhouse  at 
very  moderate  fees  ;  and  he  will  be  certain,  if  at 
all  competent,  to  be  set  to  row  in  the  "torj)ids," 
or  the  "  eights,"  or  one  or  other  of  the  friendly 
contests  between  colleges.  If  he  chooses  cricket, 
he  will  find  that  his  college  maintains  two  or 
three  elevens,  and  has  matches  "on"  continual- 
ly. The  athlete  will  find  less  straining  for  vic- 
tory and  fewer  great  intercollegiate  contests  than 
with  us  ;  but  plenty  of  a  good,  sound,  regular 
exercise.  He  will  have  opportunity  for  otlier 
training  than  that  purely  scholastic.  He  will 
join  the  Union,  the  great  debating  and  social 
club,  where  he  may  hear  and  take  part  in  the 
weekly  TImrsday  evening  debates.  The  Union 
is  already  prepared  to  welcome  him.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  after  a  spirited  debate,  it  voted  that 
the  Rhodes  scholarship  students  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct benefit  to  Oxford.  And  when  he  sits  or 
speaks  in  the  hall  of  the  Union  he  may,  in  his 
imagination,  hear  the  voices  of  England's  great- 
est statesmen,  who  have,  in  years  past,  there  had 
their  training. 

Othfer  influences  than  the  merelv  intellectual 
will  be  sure  to  affect  the  student  in  his  sojourn. 
He  will  walk  daily  through  historic  halls,  peo- 
pled with  shadowy  forms  continuously  stimulant 
to  his  imagination.  He  will  find  cultivated  na- 
ture in  its  most  attractive  guise.  Most  of  the 
colleges  have  gardens  ;  some  of  them,  as  those 
of  Wadham,  "Worcester,  New  College,  and  St. 
John's,  exquisite  in  beauty.  He  can  watch  the 
swans  on  the  water  at  Worcester,  can  dream  un- 
der tlie  window  of  Charles  the  First  at  St. 
John's,  or  can,  with  the  "  Spectator,"  stroll  dowa 
the  Addison's  Walk  at  Magdalen.  Yet  beauti- 
ful and  historic  as  are  its  gardens  and  its 
architecture,  and  much  as  they  create  the  leisure 
and  calm  of  scholarship,  if  his  imagination  be 
not  dormant,  he  may  live  in  a  spiritual  and  not 
merely  in  a  natural  Oxford.  Many  centuries  are 
about  him,  and  many  minds  have  there  ripened 
to  varied  fruitage.  In  some  sort  he  can  help 
his  age  if  he  brings  back  something  of  corrective 
for  its  lack  of  balance,  of  patience,  of  serenity. 
In  this  ancient  home  of  scholars  he  may,  if  he 
be  wise,  find  the  mental  attitude  and  the  moral 
quality  which  'our  time  most  lacks  and  most 
needs.  He  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare two  civilizations,  foremost  in  the  world's, 
work  to-day.  He  will  have  been  a  fortunate 
youth,  and  should  return,  if  not  a  profounder 
scholar,  at  least  a  better  citizen  and  a  truer 
American. 


BOWDOIN    COLLEGE:   A   CENTURY   OF   SERVICE. 


BY  WILLIAM    I.   COLE. 


NOT  often  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  college 
man  to  be  present  at  a  second  as  well  as 

at,  the  first  centoiinijd  colobration  of  his  alma 
mator.  Yet  on  Juno  25  and  20  many  of  the 
graduates  of  Bowdoin  College  will  assemble  for 
the  second  time  for  the  observance  of  the  round- 
ing out  of  a  hundred  years  in  the  history  of  their 
college.  The  earlier  one  hundredth  anniversary, 
however,  was  of  the  incorporation  of  the  college  ; 
the  coming  one  will  be  of  the  opening  of  its 
iloors  and  the  reception  of  its  first  class, — eight 
years  having  elapsed  between  the  two  events. 

The  completion  of  this  century  of  service  af- 
fords a  lit  opportunity  for  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  college,  and  for  considering  the  place 
which  the  small  college,  of  which  Bowdoin  may 
1)6  regarded  as  the  type,  occupies  in  our  educa- 
tional system. 

When  Bowdoin  began  work,  in  1802,  its  fac- 
ulty consisted  of  a  president  and  one  professor, 
its  student  body  comprised  eight  young  men,  and 
its  equipment  was  of  the  most  meager  descrip- 
tion. A  single  building,  Massachusetts  Hall, 
supplied  the  entire  housing  accommodations. 
Here  the  library  and  apparatus  were  gathered, 
lectures  and  recitations  went  on,  the  students  had 
tlieir  rooms,  and  for  a  while  the  president  and 
liis  family  lived,  using  the  porch  for  a  kitchen. 
\Vith  a  certain  degree  of  literalness  the  institu- 
tion in  its  earliest  days  answered  to  President 
Garfield's  definition  of  a  college  as  "a  log  with 
a  student  at  one  end  and  Mark  Hopkins  at  the 
other."     Mark  Hopkins  was   not  there,   to   be 


sure  ;  Ijut  in  his  place  was  Joseph  McKeen,  the 
first  president,  a  man   remembered  for  his  broad 

culture,    polished    manners,    and    keen    and   dis- 
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PHESIDENT  LEONARD  WOODS.  PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  McKEEN. 

criminating  judguKMit  ;  or  later,    Parker   Cleve- 
land, of  whom  in  after  years  Longfellow  wrote : 

Among  the  many  lives  tliat  I  hiive  known. 
None  I  reineniljer  more  serene  and  sweet. 
More  rounded  in  itself  and  more  complete. 

For  him  the  Teacher's  chair  became  a  throne. 
With  fond  affection  niomory  loves  to  dwell 
On  the  eld  days  when  his  example  made 
A  pastime  of  the  toil  of  tongue  and  pen. 

In  at  least  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  college, 
according  to  Garfield,  Bowdoin  was  fortunate  at 
the  very  outset. 

Probably  because  of  this  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship, even  at  the  beginning,  was  high  for  the 
times.  The  requirements  for  admission  were 
identical  with  those  of  Harvard,  and  included 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
ability  to  translate  English  into  Latin,  to  read 
select  orations  of  Cicero  and  the  ^neid,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  rule 
of  three. 

This  same  relatively  high  standard,  it  may 
be  said  in  passing,  the  college  has  maintained 
throughout  ;  and  to-day  its  doors  are  essentially 
as  difficult  of  entrance  as  those  of  Harvard  or 
Yale. 

Although  Garfield's  definition  of  a  college  no 
longer  applies  to  Bowdoin  in  any  literal  sense,  it 
furnishes  a  convenient  threefold  division  for  this 
sketch.  Every  college  can  point  with  pride  to 
more  or  less  of  its  gi-adtiates  who  have  achieved 
success  and  fame  in  some  field  of  learning  or 
activity.  The  men  whom  Bowdoin  would  desig- 
nate as  among  its  most  distinguished  sons  com- 
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prise  a  long  and  notable  list.  In  literature  there 
are  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne,  together  with 
their  classmate  John  S.  C.  Abbott  ;  also  Elijah 
Kellogg,  Edward  Stanwood,  Arlo  Bates,  C.  A. 
Stephens,  Geo.  T.  Packard,  Edward  P.  Mitchell, 
Samuel  V.  Cole,  and  many  others  ;  in  theology, 
Cliarles  G.  Everett,  Henry  B.  Smitli,  Cyrus  Bartol, 
Samuel  Harris,  (xeorge  Harris,  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
and  Egbert  C.  and  Newman  Smyth  ;  in  law  and 
politics,  Franklin  Pierce,  a  classmate  of  Long- 
fellow and  Hawthorne ;  James  W.  Bradbury, 
United  States  Senator,  who  was  a  member  of  tlie 
same  class  ;  Melville  W.  Fuller,  the  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States  ;  Thomas  B.  Reed,  a  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  William  P. 
Frye,  president  of  the  United  States  Senate  ;  in 
tlie  army,  Oliver  0.  Howard,  Thomas  B.  Hub- 
bard, and  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  ;  and  in  science 
and  exploration,  Cyrus  W.  Brackett,  Robert  E. 
Peary,  and  Edwin  H.  Hall,  professor  of  physics 
at  Harvard. 

A  statistical  statement  of  the  occupations  and 
positions  of  honor  of  the  graduates  of  the  college 
may  not  be  without  interest  in  this  connection. 

According  to  a  table  prepared  in  1894,  of  the 
graduates  up  to  that  time  372  had  entered  the 
ministry;  766,  law;  278,  medicine;  31,  litera- 
ture ;  66,  journalism  ;  412,  teaching  ;  41,  engi- 
neering ;  250,  business  ;  1  has  become  President 
of  the  United  States  ;  1,  chief  justice  ;  4,  judges 
of  the  United  States  courts  ;  6,  ministers  to  foi'- 
eign  countries  ;  9,  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  ;  25,  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ;  7,  governors  of  States  ;  30,  judges  of 
State  courts  ;  87,  State  Senators  ;  136,  officers 
in  the  army  or  navy  ;  31,  presidents  of  colleges  ; 
and  113,  professors  in  colleges  and  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  As  President  Hyde  has 
remarked  :  "  AVe  may  say,  and  I  believe  we' 
may  say  it  without  unwarranted  pride,  that  in 


these  past  hundred  years  Bowdoin  College  has 
produced  the  most  useful  and  eminent  body  of 
alumni  of  any  small  college  in  the  country." 

This  summary,  together  with  the  names  spe- 
cially mentioned,  will  indicate  what  manner  of 
youth  have  sat  at  one  end  of  the  Bowdoin  log. 
Who  have  occupied  the  other  end  ? 

President  McKeen  and  President  Cleveland 
have  already  been  nanied.  To  the  latter  an  ad- 
ditional word  is  due  for  his  long- continued  and 
eminent  service,  ending  only  with  his  death  in 
1858.  The  value  of  his  work,  both  as  an  in- 
structor and  as  an  original  investigator,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Through  his  long  life 
he  was  a  marked  figure  in  his  chosen  field  of 
research.  His  "Elementary  Treatise  on  Miner- 
alogy and  Geology,"  published  in  1816,  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Edinburgh  Review  ^^i\\e  most 
useful  book  on  mineralogy  in  our  language,"  and 
won  for  him  the  recognition  of  Humboldt  and 
Goethe. 

Among  his  contemporaries  on  the  faculty  were 
William  Smyth,  author  of  a  series  of  text-books 
on  mathematics  that  was  called  "unsurpassed  by 
any  now  in  use  ;  '"  Samuel  P.  Newman,  whose 
able  and  original  treatise  on  rhetoric  gave  him 
an  exten-sive  reputation  ;  and  Thomas  C.  Upham, 
who  by  his  religious  and  philosophical  publica- 
tions placed  himself  conspicuously  before  the 
public  both  in  Europe  and  America.  All  three 
were  men  of  character  as  well  as  learning  and 
culture,  and  their  personality  was  a  fruitful  in- 
fluence in  the  lives  of  the  students  frequenting 
their  class  rooms.  Professor  Smyth,  whose  con- 
nection with  the  college  extended  from  1823  to 
1868,  maintained  at  his  home  for  many  years  a 
station  on  the  "underground  railroad"  for 
fugitive  slaves. 

To  this  same  group  belongs  also  Alpheus  S. 
Packard,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  closely  iden- 
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tified  with  the  college  because  of  the  extreme 
length  of  his  devoted  and  faithful  service.  At 
his  death,  in  1884,  a  former  member  of  his  classes 
wrote  : 

What  thou  wort,  O  silent  teacher,— 
Wliat  thou  wert  and  still  thou  art,— 

Men  inherit  and  will  clierish; 
We  possess  the  l)etter  part,— 

We,  thy  pupils,  in  the  fibers 
Of  the  living  brain  and  heart. 

From  1839  to  1866,  moreover,  the  college  had 
the  distinguished  services  of  Leonard  Woods  as 
president. 

Later,  at  the  teachers'  end  of  the  log,  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods,  were  Roswell  D,  Hitchcock, 
Calvin  E.  Stowe,  Samuel  Harris,  the  successor 
of  President  Woods  ;  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain, 
who,  in  turn,  followed  President  Harris  ;  Cyrus 
F.  Brackettj  now  professor  of  physics  at  Prince- 
ton ;  and  George  L.  Goodale,  since  1872  professor 
of  botany  at  Harvard. 

The  present  faculty  includes,  besides  William 
DeWitt  Hyde,  the  energetic  and  progressive 
president,  such  men  as  Henry  L.  Chapman, 
Franklin  C.  Robinson,  and  Leslie  A.  Lee,  each  of 
whom  enjoys  a  more  than  local  reputation. 

So  much  for  the  teacher  and  tlie  pupil.  What 
now  about  the  log  itself  ?  Massachusetts  Hall, 
which  for  a  time  sheltered  the  whole  college,  in- 
cluding the  president  and  his  family,  was  supple- 
mented a  few  years  later  by  a  second  building, 
to  which  the  name  Maine  Hall  was  given.  A 
third,  and  then  a  fourth,  followed  in  course  of 
time  identical  in  size  and  plan  with  Maine  Hall. 
After  tlie  completion,  in  1856,  of  a  fine  stone 
chapel,  whose  towers  can  be  seen  for  miles 
around,    the  building  equipment  of  the  college 

remained  practically  unchanged  for  a  longtime, 

Memorial   Hall,   the  next   building  erected,  not 
being  finished  until  1882. 


Witliin  the  last  few  years,  however,  several 
important  structures  have  been  added,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Walker  Art  Bull-ling  and  the 
Mary  Francis  Searles  Science  Buihling.  The 
former, —  a  beautiful  structure,  in  a  form  of 
Italian  Renaissance, — provides  a  permanent  and 
fitting  home  for  the  collection  of  paintings  pre- 
sented to  the  college  in  1 S 1 1  by  James  Bowdoin, 
the  son  of  Governor  Bowdoin,  after  whom  the 
college  was  named.  The  paintings,  of  which 
there  are  seventy,  include  an  original  by  Van- 
dyke, and  the  drawings, — one  liundred  and  forty- 
two  in  number, — are  in  many  cases  by  such  ar- 
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tists  as  Titian,  Claude  Lorraine,  Poussin,  and 
Rembrandt.  Additions  of  canvases,  casts,  and 
other  works  of  art  have  been  made  to  the  collec- 
tion within  recent  years,  including  a  series  of 
wall  paintings  among  the  interior  decorations  of 
the  building  by  Yedder,  La  Farge,  Kenyon  Cox, 
and  Abbott  Thayer. 

Like  the  Art  Building,  the  Science  Building 
was  a  gift  to  the  college.  It  is  a  large,  well- 
proportioned  brick  structure,  tliree  stories  in 
height,  and  provides  spacious  and  convenient 
quarters  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  and  similar  branches. 
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A  library  building,  the  main  portion  of  wliicli 
is  176  feet  long  by  4G  feet  wide,  is  now  approach- 
ing completion,  the  gift  of  Gen.  Tlionias  13.  Hub- 
bard of  New  York  ;  and  a  gymnasium  to  replace 
the  one  built  in  1885,  which  already  is  proving 
too  small,  is  under  consideration. 

This  equipment  in  buildings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gymnasium,  is  ample  for  the  needs  of 
the  college  ;  but. the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
equipment  in  money.  Indeed,  from  the  first  the 
college  has  been  hampered  by  the  inadequacy  of 
its  financial  support. 
Eight  years  ago  the  en- 
tire productive  funds  did 
not  exceed  $500,000,  of 
wliich  1100,000  was  de- 
voted tp  scholarships. 
Since  then  somewhat  over 
$200,000  has  been  add- 
ed ;  but  the  entire  income 
of  the  college  from  all 
sources,  including  tuition, 
even  now  barely  reaches 
$55,000.  Assuredly  this 
is  not  a  large  sum  for  an 
institution  of  fifteen  de- 
partments in  charge  of 
seventeen  instructors. 

At  the  end  of  its  cen- 
tury of  service,  in  June 
of  the  present  year,  Bow- 
doin  will  have  sent  out 
2,895  graduates;  or,  on 
an  average,  about  tliirty 
at  each  of  its  ninety-seven 
commencements.  T  h  e 
smallest  graduating  class 
was  the   second,  consist- 


ing of  only  three;  the  largest,  that  of  1898, 
whicli  had  sixty-two  members.  Several  other 
years  this  high-water  mark  was  nearly  reached. 
Helween  fifty  and  sixty  were  graduated  in  '57, 
'(iO,  '61,  '95,  '97,  '99,  1900,  and  1901.  Twelve 
times  the  number  graduating  lias  been  between 
forty  and  fifty,  and  twenty-three  times  twenty  or 
less.  Classes  of  thirty  five  received  degrees  in 
'o-l:  and  '73,  of  thirty-seven  in  '54  and  '90,  of 
twenty-nine  in  '29  and  '87,  of  twenty-three  in 
'49  and  '72,  of  thirty-one  in  '29  and  '93. 

These  figures  show  that,  after  the  first  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  the  size  of  the  classes  has 
varied  from  year  to  year  only  within  narrow 
limits.  In  view  of  the  constant  increase  mean- 
while in  the  population  of  Maine,  it  follows  that  in 
point  of  numbers,  the  college  has  not  held  its  own 
relatively.  But  this  fact  loses  much  of  its  sig- 
nificance in  view  of  the  additional  fact  that  witliin 
the  same  State  Colby  College  was  established  in 
1820,  Bates  in  1864,  and  the  Maine  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  at  Orono,  in  1868.  Thus,  since 
1820  an  increasing  division  of  the  field  has  offset, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  the  growth  in  popula- 
tion. In  an  absolute  sense,  however,  Bowdoin 
has. done  more  than  hold  its  own  as  regards  at- 
tendance as  well  as  in  other  respects.  Its  grad- 
uating' classes  during  the  last  ten  years  have 
averaged  considerably  above  those  of  any  pre- 
ceding decade  ;  and  its  present  student  body  is 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  college. 
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Great  as  is  tlio  (lifTcrence  between  the  liowtluin 
of  to-day  and  tlio  Howduin  of  earlier  times,  tiie  tran- 
sition from  the  earlier  to  the  lattT  institution  has 
been  through  evolution  rather  than  tlirough  revo- 
lution. Crrowtli, — less  rapiil  during  some  periods 
than  during  others,  at  times  apparently  checked 
altogether,  but  still  growth, — has  been  character- 
istic of  the  college  from  first  to  last.     Twice  in  its 


SEARLES  SCIENCE   BUII-DINO  AND  "  THORNDTKE  OAK.  ' 

history  has  it  been  in  the  forefront  of  scientific 
education  ;  but  what  a  contrast  between  the 
knowledge  and  the  teaching  of  tlie  sciences  in 
the  days  of  Parker  Cleveland  and  in  the  days  of 
Brackett  and  Goodale  1  The  requirements  for 
admission  in  1802,  elementary  as  they  now  seem, 
were  quite  as  severe  for  the  times  as  the  require- 
ments of  1902.  "  Dirigo,"  the  legend  in  the 
State  seal  of  Maine,  the  college  has  made  its  own 
in  a  practical  way  ;  for  within  its  State,  if  not 
within  a  larger  territory,  in  matters  of  learning 
and  education  it  has  always  led.  It  responds  to 
the  spirit  and  needs  of  tlie  times,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  its  present  able  and  energetic  presi- 
dent it  has  become  an  embodiment  of  the  best 
elements  in  the  "new  education." 

At  tlie  close  of  its  first  college  day,  as  the  little 
company  of  students  were  coming  out  from  even- 
ing prayers,  one  of  the  number,  George  Thorn- 
dike,  casuall}'  picking  up  an  acorn,  half  laugh- 
ingly placed  it  in  the  earth.  Finding,  some  time 
after,  that  the  seed  so  carelessly  planted  had  begun 
to  grow,  he  transferred  the  tiny  shoot  to  a  more 
favorable  spot.  A  few  years  later,  the  little  tree 
resulting  became  a  memorial  to  its  planter,  who 
was  the  first  gi-aduate  of  the  college  against  whose 
name  the  asterisk  of  death  was  set.  The  Thorn- 
dike  oak,  which  still  stands,  a  center  of  interest 
at  every  commencement  season,  may  be  taken  as 
a  symbol  of  an  institution  with  whose  history  it 


has  been  linked  from  the  first,  fur  the  Bowdoin 
of  1!»02  is  a  strong  and  healthy  growth  from  the 
Bowdoin  of  lt502. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  Bowdoin  at  tlie 
end  of  its  century  of  service  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance. It  means  not  only  erticient  administration 
and  instruction,  but  a  continuance  of  belief  iu  the 
"small  college."  And  such  a  belief  is  not  with- 
out reason.  In  the  first  place,  few  youths  of 
seventeen  or  eightt-cn  can  properly  select  their 
course  of  study.  To  immaturity  of  mind  and 
hal)its  of  dependence  upon  others  surviving  from 
preparatory  school  days  is  adiled  the  uncertainty 
of  one's  faculties  and  bent.  To  have  found  one's 
self  is  the  underlying  condition  of  choosing  with 
wisdom  one's  career,  and  the  college  is  the  place 
of  places  for  the  finding  of  one's  self.  Granting 
that  a  youth  fresh  from  the  preparatory  school 
did  know  with  considerable  dt^finiteiiess  his  true 
vocation,  he  still  would  need  that  general  educa- 
tion, that  training  in  the  humanities,  that  the  col- 
lege purposes  to  give,  without  which  specializa- 
tion must  invariably  fall  short  in  some  of  its 
results.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  all-round 
man  at  the  start  will  make  the  best  specialist  in 
the  long  run.  Then  too  personality,  which  is 
the  strongest  factor  in  education,  finds  its  best 
opportunity  in  the  small  college.  In  the  large 
college, — and  by  the  large  college  is  usually  un- 
derstood the  university, — there  is  necessarily  a 
marked  absence  of  that  intimate  and  varied  con- 
tact of  teacher  with  pupil,  and  pupil  with  pupil, 
wliicli  makes  so  large  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
smaller  institution.  The  value  of  this  in  char- 
acter forming  cannot  be  overestimated  ;  and  he 
who  is  deprived  of  it  during  those  plastic  years 
between  youth  and  early  manhood  suffers  an  un- 
speakable loss.  As  some  one  has  remarked,  "It 
isn't  how  much  college  a  student  can  get  into  ; 
but  how  much  college  can  get  into  him." 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  college  is 
for  general  education  and  the  development  of 
character  ;  the  university  and  technical  school 
for  lines  of  special  study  and  research.  Neither 
of  these  can  be  in  itself  a  complete  substitute 
for  the  other. 

Bowdoin  was  founded  to  be  a  miniature  Har- 
vard in  what  was  then  the  remote  district  of 
Maine.  Its  first  instructors  were  brought  from 
Harvard,  and  its  courses  were  adapted  from 
those  of  that  college. 

These  two  institutions  of  learning  are  now 
widely  apart  both  in  size  and  in  other  respects. 
Nevertheless  Bowdoin,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  typical  small  college  as  Harvard  is  the 
representative  university,  still  has  an  important 
place  in  our  educational  system. 


TWO  AMERICAN  NOVELISTS. 


BRET  HA RTE,  who  died 
at  Cainberley,  Eng- 
land, on  May  5.  bad  not 
been  in  his  native  America 
since  1878, — a  somewhat 
striking  fact  in  view  of  his 
later  prolific  work,  whicli 
was  in  every  instance  still 
saturated  with  the  air  of  the 
Sierras. 

Mr.  Harte  was  born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,— 
not  in  1839,  as  all  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  have  had 
it.  His  father,  a  graduate 
of  Union  College,  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Albany  Fe- 
male Academy,  a  linguist, 
and  a  musician.  The  family 
migrated  to  New  York  City  ; 
and  when  the  elder  Harte 
died,  the  son,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  began  to  make  his 
own  living  as  a  lawyer's, 
and  later  as  a  merchant's, 
clerk. 

He  was  an  exceedingly 
precocious  child.  At  the 
age  of  six  be  was  reading 
Shakespeare  and  Froissart, 
and  Dickens  was  one  of  his 
early  favorites.  The  crea- 
tive instincts  of  the  artist 
appeared  early,  too ;  when 
little  more  that  a  tot  he 
parodied  the  bald  language 
of  a  child's  primer.  This 
propensity  to  parody  he  never  entirely  threw  off. 

Mr.  Harte  was  fortunate,  as  an  artist,  in  his 
mother,  a  woman  combining  keen  critical  ability 
with  strong  common  sense  ;  she  repressed  the 
youthful  Qagerness  to  rush  into  print  all  the  more 
because  she  realized  the  boy's  talent.  Mr.  Harte's 
family  think  his  finished  art  owes  much  to  her  in 
this  respect.  His  first  published  piece  was  a  poem 
entitled  "  Autumnal  Musings,"  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  Atlas,  a  clandestine  performance. 

The  great  event  in  Bret  Harte's  life  came  in 
1853,  when  he  went  to  California,  close  on  the 
•  heels  of  the  Argonauts.  A  young,  impressiona- 
ble man,  with  the  true  artist's  sensitiveness,  his 
soul  was  crowded  with  the  dramatic  impressions 
of  the  riotous,  free  life  of  the  mining  town,  where 
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human  nature  found  unrestrained  play  for  its 
passions,  crimes,  and  virtues.  Thrown  into  this 
social  chaos,  in  turn  as  a  gold  miner,  a  school- 
teacher, an  express  messenger,  a  drug  clerk,  and 
compositor  in  a  printing  oSice,  young  Harte  ac- 
quired such  a  store  of  impressions  that  half  a  cen- 
tury of  prolific  fiction-making  never  tempted  him 
to  look  elsewhere  for  a  theme. 

His  native  taste  for  printer's  ink  gave  him  an 
absorbing  interest  in  the  journalistic  enterprises 
of  the  New  Land.  In  Eureka  he  edited  a  paper 
in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  but  r  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  the  community,  because  he 
condemned  in  an  editorial  the  cowardly  massacre 
of  some  Indians.  This  incident  forced  him  to 
retreat  to  San  Francisco,  in  1857;  where  he  joined 
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the  Golden  Era,  wrote  for  the  Bulletin,  anil  edited 
the  CdUfornian. 

In  liSG8,  tlie  Ovcrhind  MnnlJili/  was  founded 
by  A.  Roman,  and  Bret  Ilarte  was  made  editor. 
In  the  second  number,  of  August,  1868,  ap- 
peared "The  Luck  of  Koaring  Camp, " — in  spite 
of  tlio  proof  reader,  who  pronounced  it  immoraL 
Tlie  "Western  press  found  nothing  particularly 
fine  in  the  story,  but  the  first  mail  from  the 
East  showed  the  young  story  teller  that  he  was 
famous.  Moreovei',  the  same  mail  brought  an 
invitation  to  write  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
which  ended  in  a  contract  to  write  twelve  stories 
in  the  year  for  that  publication  for  the  consider- 
ation of  $10,000. 

When  Bret  Ilarte  came  East,  in  1871,  he  had 
already  published  "The  Heathen  Chinee,"  "The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  "  The  Outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat,"  "Tennessee's  Partner,"  "M'Liss,"  "  Hig- 
gles," and  "An  Iliad  of  Sandy  Bar."  With 
New  York  City  as  a  base,  he  continued  his  out- 
put of  fiction,  and  made  extensive  lecturing  tours, 
giving  chiefly  his  "Argonauts  of  '49."  The 
strain  of  these  lecturing  tours  seriously  under- 
mined his  health,  and  in  1878  a  consulship  at 
Crefeld,  Germany  was  secured  for  him.  He 
never  returned  to  America.  From  Crefeld  he 
was  promoted  to  the  consulship  at  Glasgow,  in 
1880  ;  and  when,  five  years  later,  he  resigned  the 
post,  under  the  Cleveland  administration,  he  made 
London  his  permanent  home. 

During  this  entire  quarter  century  in  Europe, 
Bret  Harte  kept  busy  with  his  pen.  Story  fol- 
lowed story  at  regular  intervals,  and  his  publish- 
ers have  issued  nearly  fifty  volumes  of  fiction  and 
verse. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  works  of  Bret  Harte 
that  are  undeniably  classic  were  all  produced  be- 
fore he  was  forty,  it  is  also  true  that  the  later 
voluminous  productions  were  excellent,  judged 
by  other  standards  than  his  own  first  efflorescence 
of  genius.  And  while  it  may  be  true  that  his 
miners,  his  gamblers,  and  his  women  of  the 
camps  are  not  real  in  all  particulars,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  the  idealization  of  a  consummate 
literary  artist.  Bret  Harte,  of  all  men,  has  seen 
the  picturesque  life  of  the  early  mining  camps  at 
their  most  picturesque  stage  and  in  his  most  re- 
ceptive period,  and  has  transferred  his  sensations 
to  his  readers  with  such  shrewd  humor,  true 
pathos,  and  delicate  love  for  nature  as  have  been 
given  to  no  other  man  who  dealt  with  this 
turbulent  and  transitory  phase  of  American 
life. 

Somewhat  allied  to  Bret  Harte  in  the  success 
of  his  whimsical  humor,  and  in  his  graduation 
from  newspaper  office  to  fame  as  a  story  writer, 
was    Francis    Richard    Stockton,    known    to    all 


Americans  as  Frank  Stockton,  who  died  at 
Washington,  I).  C,  on  April  20.  Mr.  Stockton 
was  born  in  IMiiladelphia,  in  1834.  His  father 
was  a  Presljyterian  minister,  and  Francis  began 
life  as  a  wood  engraver.  His  instinct  for  letters 
soon  led  him  into  jfuiriialism,  in  which  lie  served 
an  apprenticeship  on  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
newspapers. 

His  early  stories  were  juveniles,  such  as  "  The 
House  that  Jack  Built,"  published  in  1870.  A 
few  years  later  he  joined  the  staff  of  Scribner's, 
and  later  was  assistant  editor  of  St.  Nicholas. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  his  suc- 
cessful stories,  "  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,"  "The 
Adventures  of  Captain  Horn,"  "Mrs.  Leeks 
and  Mrs.  Aleshine,"  and  many  others,  had 
brought  him  comfort  and  freedom,  Mr.  Stockton 
resided  chiefly  in  New  Jersey  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, frequently  spending  the  winters  in  New 
York  City. 

In  the  literary  life  of  New  York  he  was  an 
attractive  and  much-loved  figure.  His  quaint 
gift  of  humor  and  ever-ready  geniality  made  him 
a  great   favorite  in  the  Author's  Club  and  other 
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gatherings  of  writers  and  artists.  In  spite  of  his 
very  slight  physique  and  rather  delicate  health, 
Mr.  Stockton  was,  like  Bret  Harte,  an  indefatiga- 
ble worker. 
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IN  order  to  be  impressed  by  the  clianges  which 
have  come  over  tlie  character  of  books  wliicli 
the  publishers  oft'er  I'or  summer  reading,  one  need 
not  be  essentially  an  old  man.  Recollections 
which  extend  over  not  more  than  twenty-five 
years  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  impres- 
sion. They  will  bring  to  mind,  as  the  stock  nu- 
triment of  that  period,  English  novels,  memoirs, 
and  sketches,  reprinted  here  in  octavo  form,  with 
two  columns  to  a  page,  or  in  large  quartos,  with 
four  columns  to  the  page  ;  the  type  was  always 
small,  the  shapes  were  unwieldy,  and  the  whole 
output  was  as  ephemeral  as  a  monthly  magazine 
or  a  weekly  newspaper. 

In  the  bookstores  of  to-day  works  issued  in 
such  forms  are  no  longer  seen.  When  issued  at 
all,  they  are  sent  through  the  mails  by  obscure 
publishing  houses,  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  books  low,  their  readers  men  and  women  of 
the  underworld  rather  than  persons  of  education 
and  refinement.  The  books  which  the  regular 
houses  now  offer  in  summer  are  among  the  best 
published  through  the  vv'hofe  year, — both  as  to 
contents  and  as  to  manufacture.  Indeed,  the 
summer  reading  public  has  its  needs  looked  after 
with  something  of  the  same  care  and  intelligence 
that  are  bestowed  upon  books  for  the  holidays, 
and  this  attention  has  been  bestowed  with  a  de- 
votion that  has  increased  year  by  year. 

Were  causes  to  be  sought  for  the  change,  we 
might  find  many.  A  primary  one  has  been  in- 
ternational copyright,  which  has  effected  some- 
thing like  a  revolution  in  the  book  trade  of  this 
country.  It  has  well-nigh  obliterated  opportunities 
for  reprinting  English  books  without  authority 
from  their  authors  and  without  compulsory  com- 
pensation to  them.  Former  conditions  made  it 
certain  that  all  popular  English  books  would 
have  more  than  one. American  reprint,  each  com- 
peting with  the  others,  and  each  made  to  sell  as 
cheaply  as  possible, — for  25  cents,  for  10,  and 
even  for  5.  Hence,  has  come  to  the  American 
author  competition  with  his  English  brother  on 
equal  terms, — a  competition  in  which  he  has  con- 
stantly proved  himself  to  be  the  better  man, — 
until,  as  an  American  publisher  recently  said, 
there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  English 
novelists  who  remain  vital  factors  in  the  Amer- 
ican market' to-day. 

Another  cause  operating  with  the  foregoing 
has  been  the  enormous  increase  in  the  size  of  the 


reading  public.  Twenty- five  years  ago  a  book 
that  sold  to  the  extent  of  30,000  copies  was 
something  of  a  phenomenon.  Nowadays  a  single 
year  has  chronicled  half  a  dozen  that  rose  to  sales 
of  more  than  100,000  copies.  It  is  the  increase 
in  higher  education  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
has  raised  up  tliis  new  army  of  readers.  Cheaper 
and  larger  newspapers,  including  the  formidable 
Sunday  issues,  have  supplemented  the  work  be- 
gun by  the  schools  ;  they  have  held  people  fast 
to  the  reading  habit.  x\long  with  them,  or  fol- 
lowing them,  have  come  the  monthly  magazines, 
multiplied  in  their  numbers,  vastly  extended  in 
their  range  of  topics,  and  possessed  in  many 
cases  of  circulations  that  rival  or  surpass  those 
of  the  most  successful  metropolitan  newspapers. 
A  third  cause  that  must  be  named  is  the 
awakening  of  new  interest  in  life  out  of  doors. 
Coincident  with  the  spread  of  education  has  been 
a  drift  of  population  toward  cities  and  large  towns, 
of  which  the  statistics,  needless  to  be  named  here, 
are  formidable.  Young  men  seeking  success  in 
life  migrate  to  places  where  their  trained  talents 
can  best  find  employment.  Success  has  attended 
the  most  of  them,  with  growing  incomes,  wider 
horizons,  experience  in  travel,  finer  social  con- 
nections and  the  attendant  obligations, — above  all, 
a  need   for  change  from  the  engrossing  activities 
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of  the  working  part  of  the  year.  Hence  has 
come  the  familiar  reaction  against  town  life  that 
every  year  drives  thousands  more  and  more  to 
the  country  ;  it  may  he  to  reside  in  homes  of 
their  own  ;  it  may  be  to  live  in  hotels,  to  propel 
the  bicycle,  or  play  golf.  Out  of  this  has  come 
leisure  for  reading  and  a  desire  for  it,  an  interest 
in  nature,  in  American  history,  in  the  world  be- 
yond our  own  immediate  borders,  and  in  the 
books  that  relate  to  those  topics,  whether  nature 
books,  histories,  or  books  of  travel.  Man's  social 
nature  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  developed  and 
inspired  on  new  and  broader  lines,  while  interest 
in  society,  as  novelists  present  it,  has  been  deep- 
ened, widened,  and  freshened. 

Publishers  have  responded  with  notable  alac- 
rity to  these  new  conditions.  With  a  demand 
created  for  more  and  better  books  to  read  in 
summer  they  have  had  the  protection  which  in- 
ternational copyright  affords.  English  books, 
once  made  by  them,  could  not  be  printed  by 
other  houses.  !Mean while,  books  by  American 
authors  having  come  into  a  popularity  before  un- 
known, there  have  been  extraordinary  demands 
made  upon  all  that  was  best  in  American  literary 
talent.  How  well  American  authors  have  re- 
sponded may  be  seen  in  the  success  achieved  by 
writers  like  Mr.  Stockton,  Mr.  Cliurchill,  Miss 
Johnston,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Dr.  van  Dyke, — suc- 
cess as  impossible  as  it  was  unknown  to  any  for- 


mer generation,  and  coujpared  wiiii  which  the 
achievements  of  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Emerson, 
or  even  Longfellow,  pa.ss  to  lesser  places. 

In  the  making  of  the  summer  books  new  and 
striking  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  them.  in  the  matter  of  type  alone 
the  changes  have  been  remaikable.  The  type  is 
always  large,  and  wholly  new  designs  have  been 
called  in,  while  the  paper  and  presswork  are 
vastly  better  than  formerly,  and  greater  attention 
is  given  to  proportion  between  type  page  and 
margin.  In  covers  great  things  have  also  been 
done.  They  amount  practically  to  a  transforma- 
tion. Here  have  been  employed  the  skill  and 
taste  of  professional  designers  with  results  which 
mean  the  popularization  of  books  to  an  e.xtent 
that  would  have  been  impossible  from  their  con- 
tents alone.  More  remarkable  still,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  attention  given  to  illustrations,   these 
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embellishments  now  being  profuse  wliere  former- 
ly they  were  seldom  or  never  seen  in  books  read 
on  the  piazzas  of  hotels  and  country  homes. 

T  have  thought  it  would  interest  readers  to 
print  here  a  select  list  of  books  that  are  deserv- 
ing of  attention  during  the  season  which  has  now 
just  begun.  ,In  making  it  one  must  start  with 
certain  restrictions,  for  this  book  world  is  large, 
and  any  such  list  should  be  brief.  I  have,  there- 
fore, confined  the  selection  to  recent  books,  pre- 
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suming  that  the  older  books  are  either  known  to 
readers  already,  or  that  they  may  easily  be  found 
in  the  catalogues  at  hand.  But  even  in  the  list 
I  have  prepared,  readers  will  find  a  few  titles 
that  have  come  down  from  former  years.  These, 
however,  may  be  called  recent  books,  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  new  editions,  by  which  it  is 
meant  that  they  have  been  sufficiently  revised  or 
extended  to  give  them  new  value  and  interest. 

Recent  months  have  seen  published  an  inter- 
esting number  of  biographies,  and  if  not  more 
than  two  or  three  could  be  regarded  as  perma- 
nent additions  to  the  literature  of  tliis  class, 
there  are  several  others  wliich  no  one,  keeping 
abreast  of  current  literature,  could  well  overlook. 
In  intrinsic  importance,  the  first  placed  on  the  list 
should  be  the  late  Horace  E.  Scudder's  biography 
of  Lowell  (Houghton).  Mr.  Lowell's  own  let- 
ters, published  soon  after  his  death,  gave  so 
striking  and  charming  an  insight  into  the  mind 
and  nature  of  the  man  that  more  than  one  critic 
has  believed  they 
might  outlive  the 
wi'itings  Lowell  him- 
self had  published. 
Mr.  Scudder's  work 
is  from  necessity 
founded  on  the  let- 
ters ;  but  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with 
Lowell,  and  his  well- 
known  skill  in  bio- 
graphical work,  have 
added  materially  to 
w  li  a  t  was  already 
known.       It    is,    of         edward  a.  o.  valentine. 


course,  the  authoritative  biography,  and  no  one 
can  hope  to  know  all  that  is  to  i.>e  known  of 
Lowell  unless  he  reads  it. 

One  might  not  expect  to  feel  much  interest 
at  first  in  tlie  announcement  of  a  new  life  of  Na- 
poleon. Sucii  a  book  has  come  from  a  writer  in 
Georgia,  and  it  has  secured  wide  attention.     It  is 


THOMAS  DIXON,  JR. 

the  work  of  Thomas  E.  Watson  (Macmillan),  who 
was  famous  as  a  public  man  of  an  original  and 
even  picturesque  sort  before  he  gained  extended 
notice  as  a  historian  of  France.  His  Life  of  Na- 
poleon is  really  a  continuation  of  his  previous 
book,  although  it  is  published  separately.  Mr. 
Watson's  familiarity  with  the  Napoleonic  litera- 
ture is  very  close.  Pie  has  shown  constructive 
skill  of  a  kind  that  can  scarcely  be  called  com- 
mon among  the  writers  of  to-day.  What  is  more 
to  the  purpose  is  the  originality  of  his  points  of 
view,  the  absolute  clearness  of  all  his  statements, 
and  the  unfailing  interest  which  extends  through 
the  work.  Mr.  Watson  has  produced  a  volume 
to  which  can  only  be  applied  the  word  brilliant. 
As  of  Lowell  so  may  it  be  said  of  Stevenson, 
that  his  letters  disclose  the  man  most  completely, 
and  yet  there  was  room  for  an  authorized  biog- 
raphy. One  has  been  undertaken  by  Graham 
Balfour,  in  two  volumes  (Scribners).      Mr.  Bal- 
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four  knew  Stevenson  intimately,  except  in  tlie 
later  years  Stevenson  spent  in  foreign  lands. 
He  lias  disclosed  many  things  pertaining  to  his 
boyhood,  and  down  almost  to  Stevenson's  thirtieth 
year  reveals  facts  and  incidents  of  real  interest 
to  the  story.  Some  of  his  information  has  been 
derived  from  unpublished  manuscripts,  and  not 
a  little  of  this  comprises  bits  of  writing  by 
Stevenson  himself  heretofore  unpublished. 

Another  English  novelist  who  came  into  his 
own  as  an  author  before  Stevenson  did,  and  yet 
who  outlived  the  greater  writer,  was  Sir  AV alter 
Besant.  His  Autobiography  (Dodd)  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  biographical  works  I 
shall  here  refer  to.  It  does  not  embrace  the 
whole  period  of  Sir  Walter's  life  ;  but  it  does 
cover  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  certainly  the 
most  interesting  part.  Sir  Walter's  career  was 
attended  by  much  honor  and  by  success.  It  was 
a  brave  and  manly  fight  he  waged,  whether  for 
his  own  advancement  or  for  the  calling  to  which 
his  life  was  devoted.      He  took  upon  himself  the 
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mission  of  improving  the  conditions  of  author- 
ship. His  work  in  that  field  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. What  may  have  been  the  results  he 
achieved  perhaps  no  one  could  accurately  meas- 
ure, but  it  is  clear  that  authorship  owes  him  a 
distinct  debt.  Much  other  obligations  belong  to 
this  writer  quite  distinct  from  anything  he  did 
in  literature, — the  service  he  did  to  the  poor  of 
East  London,  of  which  there  stands  a  notable 
memorial  in  the  People's  Palace. 


Almost  simidtaneously  with  the  ajipearance  of 
Sir  Walter's  Autobiograjihy  came  the  sketch  of 
William  Black,  by  Sir  \Vemyss  Keid  (Harper). 
It  seemed  a  somewhat  belated  book,  as  matters 
go  now,  but  readers  were  glad  to  get  it.      Black 

had  p.'issed  somewhat 
out  of  the  public 
mind,  and  his  books 
probably  find  a  com- 
paratively small  num- 
ber of  readers  now. 
Indeed,  before  he 
died,  it  seemed  as  if 
his  day  had  definitely 
passed  ;  and  if  we 
may  believe  all  that 
has  been  said  of  him, 
he  was  quite  aware  of 
the  eclipse.  Sir 
Wemyss  Keid's  bi- 
ography reenforces 
wliat  many  literary  people  knew  in  Black's  own 
lifetime, — that  this  author  was  a  man  who  made 
warm  friends  and  kept  them.  His  last  years, 
with  all  the  disapi)ointment  that  he  felt,  scarcely 
lessened  that  warmth,  nor  did  the  old  charm 
which  every  one  felt  desert  him. 

Scarcelv  more  than  a  month  before  the  death 
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of  Cecil  Rliodes  a  sketch  of  his  life  was  brought 
out  by  Howard  Ileusiuan  (Harper).  It  was  dis- 
tinctly a  better  book  tlian  the  average  biograpliy 
that  is  published  in  a  man's  own  lifetime.  The 
general  impression  conveyed  is  favorable  to 
Rhodes,  as  all -biograpliy  of  famous  men,  success- 
ful on  notable  lines,  ought  to  be.  It  abounds  in 
many   personal  anecdotes   and  incidents   in  that 
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wonderfully  fascinating  and  romantic  career. 
What  the  author  insists  upon,  and  what  he  al- 
most convinces  the  reader  as  truth,  is  that 
Rhodes,  in  all  the  varied  activities  of  his  life, 
and  even  in  the  rough  associations  that  came  into 
it,  was  always  the  gentleman.  He  even  had 
scholastic  tastes;  and  of  these,  of  course,  no 
better  evidence  woi]ld  be  needed  than  the  dis- 
position he  made  of  his  fortune.  But  in  Rhodes' 
life  there  entered  ambitions  and  interests  foreign 
to  scholarship, — that  dream  of  empire  which  he 
sought  to  convert  into  a  reality;  and  tliis,  of 
course,  left  him  small  time  in  wliich  to  continue 
those  intellectual  pursuits  began  in  his  youth. 

Probably  the  most  striking  monograph  relating 
to  the  French  Revolution  that  recent  years  have 
seen  is  the  study  of  Robespierre  by  Hilaire  Belloc 
(Bcribners).'  It  is  somewhat  in  line  with  otlier 
books  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  evil  reputations,  and   notably  one  in  the 
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case  of  Marat.  Mr. 
Belloc  has  not  dis- 
covered what  may  be 
called  new  facts  about 
Robespieri-e  ;  he  has 
simjily  aimed  to  pre- 
sent the  old  ones  in  a 
new  way.  In  other 
woi'ds,  ho  has  .sought 
to  understand  them, 
and  to  make  them 
compatitjle  with  those 
elemental  facts  which 
aie common  to  human 
nature  everywliere. 
Bad  as  Robespierre's 
career  may  be,  the  colossal  monster  of  popular 
belief  scarcely  accords  with  anything  we  know  in 
our  own  natures,  and  hence  the  falsity  of  it. 
Robespierre,  moreover,  like  most  famous  men, 
was  in  large  part  thechild  of  tlie  period  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  not  so  much  the  cause  of 
events  as  the  instrument  by  which  public  tenden- 
cies and  great  popular  demands  forced  those 
events  forward  into  execution.  Mr.  Belloc 
brings  to  his  theme  distinct  originality  of  judg- 
ment, and  yet  within  lines  that  are  sane.  His 
style  has  marked  distinction  ;  it  rises  constantly 
into  the  region  of  brilliant  writing.  Perhaps  it 
is  too  mucli  so  for  a  reader  who  would  make  his 
way  through  the  book  at  one  sitting,  but  one 
need  not  necessarily  do  tliat. 

Such  surprising  attention  has  been   bestowed 
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upon  l)ii)j^rapliy  for  a  genemlion  past  tliat  ouo 
cannot  well  recover  liis  surprise  that  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  should  have  waited  for  such  attention 
more  than  forty  years  after  liis  defeat  by  Lin- 
coln. Perhaps  one  may  also  find  it  curious  that 
now,  when  the  book  lias  appeared,  it  should  bo 
very  brief, — it  comprises  only  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  small  pages.  The  author  is  William 
fj.  IJrown  (Houghton).  Within  tiie space  afforded 
him  he  has  done  an  admiral)le  piece  of  work. 
One  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  have  wide  reading. 
Nor  can  one  resist  the  expression  of  the  lioj)e 
that  the  demand  for  it  may  encourage  the  pre- 
paration of  another  work  on  an  ampler  scale. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  man,  not  yet  passed  out 
of  middle  life,  has  published  an  autobiography 
meeting  with  the  succe.'ss  alreaily  recorded  for 
Jacob  A.  Kiis's  "The  Making  of  an  American" 
(Macmillan).  Mr.  Riis,  however,  belongs  him- 
self so  intimately  to  that  great  tide  of  foreign 
immigration,  whose  fortunes  and  misfortunes  in 
walks  of  life  beneath  his  own  he  has  done  so 
much  to  improve  or  ameliorate,  that  his  book 
was  certain  of  wide  attention.  His  own  life  had 
scarcely  been  sufliciently  extended,  varied,  or  im- 
portant to  warrant  in  itself  the  publication  of 
such  a  book.  Its  real  value  and  the  interest  it 
has  insi)ired  are  due  not  to  any  such  circum- 
stances, but  to  the  fact  that  his  life  has  been  typ- 
ical of  thousands  of  other  lives  in  this  country, — 
men  who  came  here  from  foreit>;n  lands  witliout 
fortune,  friends,  or  resources  of  any  kind,  and, 
purely  by  means  of  the  opportunities  which  our 
country  affords,  won  a  place  for  themselves 
among  the  forces  which  have  advanced  our  civ- 
ilization. The  book  is  written  with  a  simplicity 
of  style  and  of  mind  which  has  charmed  most 
persons.  Perhaps  the  author  has  not  escaped  the 
danger  of  taking  himself  too  seriously  now  and 
tiien,  but  this  self-consciousness, — or  conceit,  if 
one  may  so  call  it, — is  revealed  in  such  simple  and 
unconscious  fashion  as  almost  to  disarm  criticism. 

In  contrast  with  the  foregoing  list  of  books  in 
biography,  one  must  say  that  in  history  there 
has  not  been  much  that  was  really  notable.  One 
book,  however,  pertaining  to  the  Revolutionary 
period,  stands  out  as  a  very  important  piece  of 
research  on  a  topic  long  neglected, — John  Cod- 
man's  "Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec"  (Mac- 
millan). Arnold's  treason  has  completely  over- 
shadowed the  splendid  services  he  rendered  the 
country  before  he  was  assigned  to  West  Point. 
After  Washington,  there  had  been  no  one  by 
whom  more  brilliant  deeds  were  performed. 
This  expedition  to  Quebec,  although  it  ended  in 
failure,  gave  perhaps  the  highest  evidence  of  all 
concerning  Arnold's  devotion  to  the  patriot 
cause.     Mr.  Codma»  makes  it  clear  that  Arnold 


was  not  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  which 
overwhelmed  it  on  the  way  and  contributed  so 
largely  to  its  ultimate  failure.  Had  matters 
gone  more  successfully  in  penetrating  across  the 
wilderness  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, Arnold  might  have  arrived  with  force 
sulTicient  to  overcome  the  English.  In  that 
event,  it  is  easy  now  to  see  that  the  whole  course 
of  the  Revolution  would  have  been  materially 
ciianged.  One  thing  certain  is  that  we  should 
not  have  had  the  expedition  of  Burgoyne.  Nor 
would  the  frontier  of  New  York  witnessed  that 
extraordinary  desolation  which  converted  almost 
a  score  of  counties  from  a  piosperous  region  into 
a  land  of  desolation  during  the  Border  Wars. 
Mr.  Codman's  book  is  a  fine  piece  of  original  in- 
vestigation. His  material  has  been  put  together 
skillfully,  and  the  story  is  interesting  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last. 

Another  phase  of  our  history,  and  a  much 
larger  topic  in  many  ways,  has  hvinx  adequately 
dealt  with  by  James  K.  Ilosmer  in  his  "Story  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase"  (Appleton).  Dr.  Hos- 
mer  was  quite  capable  of  presenting  this  subject 
in  its  proper  relations  and  its  full  historical  signifi- 
cance. Few  people  understand  the  momentous 
interests  involved  in  that  purchase  from  Napo- 
leon. It  is  made  clear  in  a  map  Dr.  Hosmer 
gives  how  vast  was  the  territory  that  came  to  us. 
Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  the  bringing  together 
of  the  lands  which  now  form  the  United  States  is 
imperfectly  understood.  It  is  better  taught  in 
the  schools  now  than  it  was  a  generation  ago,  but 
it  needs  books  like  Dr.  Hosmer's  to  make  readers 
fully  understand  the  entire  importance  of  what 
at  the  time  seemed  a  minor  incident  in  national 
affairs. 

Mr.  William  A.  Linn  has  performed  another 
interesting  and  necessary  work  of  research  in  his 
'•  Story  of  the  Mormons"  (Macmillan).  We  may 
say  that  this  topic,  in  some  of  its  more  trouble- 
some phases,  has  been  eliminated  from  national 
affairs,  but  history  need  take  little  account  of 
these  matters.  It  was  eminently  fit  that  a  his- 
tory of  Mormonism  should  be  prepared  on  good 
historical  lines.  Mr.  Linn  has  done  this,  and 
done  it  extremely  well.  He  has  had  access  to  a 
very  large  collection  of  material  unknown  to  pre- 
vious writers,  which,  some  years  ago,  was  brought 
together  by  a  private  person,  and  in  quite  recent 
years  was  added  to  the  Lenox  Library. 

It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites  published  his  "Down  Historic  Water- 
ways" (McClurg).  The  book  has  never  been  so 
well  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  Real  pleasure 
should  be  expressed  at  the  appearance  of  a  new 
edition.  !Mr.  Thwaites  was  a  vacation  tourist 
first,  but  a  historian  always  when  he  prepared 
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this  book.  It  deals  with  rivers  which  have  their 
beginnings  in  or  near  Madison,  Wis.,  Mr. 
Tliwaites  liome  ;  and  the  moving  story  of  mis- 
sionary work,  exploration,  and  settlement  which 
belong  to  those  rivers,  which  flow, — on  the  one 
hand,  northward  ;  on  the  other,  soutliward, — 
from  that  neighborhood,  is  one  of  which  a  more 
ambitious  book  might  well  be  made. 

Mr.  Charles  Hemstreet  has  written  so  well  of 
old  New  York  in  two  volumes,  already  published, 
that  his  new  work,  "  When  Old  New  York  Was 
Young  "  (Scribners),  is  certain  to  be  sought  after. 
It  is  writers  like  him  and  Albert  Ulmann,  author 
of  "  A  Landmark  History  of  New  York"  (Ap- 
pleton),  who  probably  can  accomplish  more  than 
historians  having  serious  purposes,  in  tlie  work 
of  acqxiainting  tlie  public  of  New  York  with  their 
past,  and  especially  that  past  whicli  is  historic. 
The  American  people  are  slowly  discovering  that 
the  most  interesting  city  on  this  continent,  iu  a 
historical  sense,  i's  New  York. 

When  we  turn  to  books  dealing  with  nature, 
the  season  has  witnessed  the  revival,  in  the  form 
of  new  editions,  of  several  books  which  long  since 
became  standards.  One  of  these  is  Mrs.  Parsons' 
"According  to  Season  "  (Scribners);  but  it  has 
now  been  very  largely  extended,  with  many  new 
illustrations,  some  of  these  in  colors.  This  vol- 
ume deals  with  flowers  chronologically, — that  is, 
in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  wild  state. 

Another  book  equally  valuable,  and  also  much 
esteemed,  is  "  Familiar  Trees  and  their  Leaves," 
by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  (Appleton).  Some  two 
hundred  di'awings  are  given  in  this  new  edition, 
with  twelve  pictures  in  colors.  The  same  author 
appears  this  year  with  a  new  work,  called  "  A 
Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers"  (Put- 
nam). It  has  about  the  same  number  of  illus- 
trations as  the  book  on  trees,  and  is  printed  and 
bound  in  very  convenient  form  for  use  out  of 
doors. 

John  Muir  published  in  recent  years  one  or 
two  books  pertaining  to  the  Pacific  coast  which 
raised  his  name  to  delightful  eminence  among 
writers  who  deal  with  the  forest  world.  His 
recent  volume,  ' '  Our  Forest  Parks  "  (Houghton), 
will  add  to  his  reputation.  Its  several  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  forest  reservations  of  this 
country,  and  are  illustrated  with  a  few  photo- 
graphic illustrations.  Mr.  Muir  has  a  scientific 
mind,  but  he  combines  with  this  a  feeling  for 
nature  which  often  recalls  John  Burroughs.  His 
plea  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests  is  elo- 
quent. His  writings  have  something  in  them 
almost  clas^sical. 

Ernest  Ingersoll's  "  Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and 
Field  "  (Harper)  largely  comprises  matter  here- 
tofore published,  but  thoroughly  recast  and  ad- 


justed in  its  present  form.  The  author  has  long 
been  known  as  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
writers  on  animal  life,  and  this  work  shows  him 
perhaps  at  his  best.  The  knowledge  he  imparts 
is  seldom  familiar,  and  is  always  presented  in  an 
interesting  way. 

Among  volumes  of  the  more  .serious  nature 
to  which  attention  should  be  called,  probably 
Mr."  Carnegie's  "The  Empire  of  Business" 
(Doubleday)  is  the  most  familiar.  Altogether 
apart  from  the  practical  value  it  has  is  the  charm 
of  the  author's  personality.  It  abounds  in  fe- 
licitous aphorisms,  anecdotes,  and  conclusions. 
One  may  read  it  anywhere,  and  it  will  inspire  no 
less  than  it  will  delight  him. 

Herbert  Spencer's  "Facts  and  Comments" 
(Appleton)  comes  to  us  with  tlje  author's  assur- 
ance that  it  is  his  last  book.  It  belongs  in  no 
way  to  his  well-known  series,  but  is  rather  a  col- 
lection of  detached  and  unrelated  papers  on  a 
wide  variety  of  topics.  Mr.  Spencer  is  now  a 
very  old  man,  and  he  discourses  here  with  the 
best  felicity  and  benignity  we  find  in  the  octoge- 
narian. It  is  a  philosopher's  friendly  talk,  and 
no  one  who  reads  serious  books  should  overlook  it. 

Benjamin  Kidd's  "  Principles  of  Western  Civ- 
ilization "  (Macmillan)  was  certain  of  wide  read- 
ing because  of  the  interest  aroused  by  his  "Social 
Evolution. "  It  is  clear  that  the  interest  of  the  new 
work  lies  not  so  much  in  the  author's  conclusions 
as  in  the  facts  which  he  presents, — ranging,  as 
they  do,  from  the  beginnings  of  civilization  in 
modern  Europe. 

Mr.  Colquhoun's  volume,  "  The  Mastery  of  the 
Pacific  "  (Macmillan),  is  the  work  of  an  author 
who  has  had  wide  experience  as  a  traveler  and 
administrator  in  many  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire. He  has  long  been  a  writer  of  books,  and 
his  powers  of  observation  and  vigor  of  mind  have 
deeply  impressed  his  readers.  He  knows  the 
Pacific  countries  with  a  thoroughness  few  trav- 
elers can  rival  ;  and,  while  he  writes  as  an  advo- 
cate, the  facts  he  presents  are  sufficient  to  permit 
the  reader  to  form  conclusions  of  his  own. 

Three  other  books  that  have  vital  relations  to 
the  life  and  thought  of  to-day  are  the  "College 
Student  and  His  Problems"  (Macmillan),  by  Dr. 
James  H.  Canfield,  a  singularly  suggestive  and 
sympathetic  book  by  a  man  of  wide  experience  ; 
"  Home  Thoughts"  (Barnes),  by  Mrs.  James  F. 
Cox,  the  second  series  for  which  much  liking  is 
assured  because  of  the  popularity  of  the  first,  and 
both  volumes  sound,  suggestive  and  wholesome  ; 
and  "One  World  at  a  'Time"  (Putnam),  by  the 
Bev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  which  deals  also  with 
present-day  problems  in  the  personal  affairs  of 
men  and  women.  The  latter  volume  comes  fi'om 
a  mind  vigorous"  in  its  actioa  and  completely  ad- 
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justed  to  modern  conditions.  The  essays  have  a 
stamp  of  reality  and  conviction,  and  the  message 
they  carry  will  make  an  impression. 

Another  New  York  clergyman,  whose  untimely 
death  was  recently  deplored,  is  represented  in  a 
second  book,  published  since  his  death,  "The 
Letters  from  Kgypt  and  Palestine  "  (Scribners), 
by  Dr.  Maltbie  1).  Babcock,  a  record  of  impres- 
sions during  the  tour  lie  was  making  at  tlie  time 
he  died.  Perhaps  it  has  not  been  found  less  wel- 
come than  his  "Thoughts  for  Everyday  Living  " 
(Scribners),  collected  soon  after  his  death. 

The  literature  of  fiction  has  gathered  to  its 
rolls  more  than  a  dozen  books  of  which  record 
should  be  made  here.  Miss  Johnston's  •  'Audrey  " 
(Houghton),  it  is  pleasant  to  record,  not  only 
sells  among  the  best  of  them  ;  but,  from  dts  in- 
trinsic merits,  well  deserves  to  do  so.  Miss 
Johnston  writes  of  a  remote  colonial  epoch  as  if 
she  had  lived  in  it.  She  has  maile  a  distinct  ad- 
vance on  her  previous  books. 

Mrs.  Wliarton's  "The  Valley  of  Decision" 
(Scribners),  while  a  study  of  temperament  and 
written  for  cultured  minds,  should  gain  an  ever- 
widening  number  of  readers.  Its  form  is  so 
excellent,  its  individuality  so  marked,  and  its 
distinction  of  style  so  evident  that  no  one  can 
well  escape  its  charm. 

Mr.  Stockton's  "  Kate  Bonnett"  (Appleton),  of 
the  success  of  which,  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  the 
author  was  already  assured  before  his  unexpected 
death,  abounds  in  that  humor  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  master,  and  takes  the  reader  into  a  de- 
lightful world  of  piracy. 

Mr.  Howells'  "The  Kentons  "  (Harper)  is  a 
story  of  an  Ohio  family,  possessed  of  some  for- 
tune but  limited  culture,  and  pertains  to  the 
efforts  by  which  an  unfortunate  marriage  for  one 
of  the  daughters  was  averted.  They  come  to 
New  York  and  go  to  Europe,  and  many  are  the 
amusing  situations  which  the  author's  fertile 
fancy  evolves. 

Ellen  Glasgow's  "The  Battleground  "  (Double- 
day)  is  a  story  of  Virginia  during  the  war.  A 
social  life  that  has  vanished  under  the  sword, 
combined  with  a  tender  romance  and  a  drama  of 
w^ar,  make  up  a  tale  which,  in  the  skillful  hands 
of  Miss  Glasgow,  should  have  a  still  wider  read- 
ing than  it  has  yet  had. 

^Ir.  Brady's  "  HohenzoUern  "  (The  Century 
Co.)  has  its  action  confined  to  a  single  night.  Its 
incidents  accordingly,  and  from  necessity,  proceed 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  is  not  a  dull  page 
in  this  book.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  that 
its  author  maintains  his  vigor  and  freshness  de- 
spite his  many  books. 

Mrs.  Atherton's  story  of  Hamilton's  life,  "The 
Conqueror"  (Macmillan),  has  the  distinction  of 


presenting  new  facts  as  to  Hamilton  gained  from 
her  own  research.  She  has  idealiz«'d  her  hero, 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  novelist.  FY'w 
books  of  the  period  have  aroused  more  spirited 
discussion  because  of  its  author's  view  of  Burr, 
it  is  clearly  one  of  the  novels  of  the  day  that 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  "The  Captain  of  the 
Grey  Horse  Troop"  (Harper),  has  for  its  back- 
ground the  Indian  problem  in  the  far  West,  and 
the  results  which  agriculture  lias  wrought  for  red 
men.  He  is,  perhaps,  most  striking  in  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  has  presented  the  atmosphere 
of  life  on  the  plains.  The  love  story  is  interest- 
ing, and  has  a  happy  solution  ;  but  this,  perhaps, 
charms  not  more  than  the  skill  with  which  the 
author  has  drawn  Indian  life  and  Indian  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Garland  has  done  nothing  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  this  his  latest  volume. 

Mr.  Dixon's  "The  Leopard's  Spots"  (Double- 
day)  paints  a  dark  picture  of  the  South.  It  takes 
the  most  gloomy  view  of  the  negro  problem  ;  in 
fact,  the  author  calls  that  problem  "the  white 
man's  burden"  in  this  country.  But  it  is  a  vig- 
orous presentation,  conceived  in  a  manner  that 
here  and  there  recalls  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  but  from  a  point  of  view  which  is, 
of  course,  wholly  different,  inasmuch  as  the  prob- 
lem of  the  day  is  different,  and  JNIr.  Dixon  does 
not  stand  as  a  champion  of  the  colored  race. 

At  least  five  other  books  of  fiction  should  be 
included  in  a  company  intended  to  be  somewhat 
select.  One  of  these  is  Conan  Doyle's  "The 
Hound  of  the  Baskerville's'"  (McClure),  which  has 
already  leaped  to  popularity.  Another  is  Charles 
Major's  "Dorothy  Vernon"  (Macmillan),  which 
may,  perhaps,  rival  "When  Knighthood  "Was 
in  Flower,"  though  its  literary  quality  scarcely 
shows  an  advance  on  the  author's  previous  work. 
Still  another  is  "The  Champion  "  (Houghton), 
by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  whose  long  silence 
we  have  not  seen  explained.  Mark  Twain  is 
also  to  go  into  this  company  with  his  "Double 
Barrelled  Detective  Story  "  (Harpers)  ;  and  here, 
.too,  should  come  "Dorothy  South"  (Lothrop), 
by  George  Gary  Eggleston,  who,  after  a  lifetime 
given  to  literature,  seems  in  this  story  to  have 
surpassed  any  previous  success  he  has  won. 

A  few  books  of  verse  may  be  recommended, 
although  it  is  the  stock  comment  of  publishers 
that  the  public  will  not  read  verse.  The  season 
has  brought  to  life  at  least  four  volumes  which 
should  not  be  passed  by, — "  Ulyssus "  (Mac- 
millan), by  Stephen  Phillips;  "  Bramble  Brae  " 
(Scribners),  by  Robert  Bridges  ;  "  Sucli  Stuff  as 
Dreams"  (Bowen),  by  Charles  E.  Russell;  and 
"The  Ship  of  Silence"  (Bowen),  by  Edward  U. 
Valentine. 


THE   NEW   TIDE   OF   NORTHWESTERN 

MIGRATION. 


BY    CONDK    HAMLIN 


THE  tide  of  immigration  into  the  Northwest, — 
including  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, and  eastern  Montana, — is  again  running  at 
its  flood.  It  is  like  the  movements  of  1879, 
1883,  and  1887  in  its  intensity,  but  unlike  tiiem 
in  almost  every  other  respect.  The  number  of 
settlers  who  had  come  to  the  Northwest  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1902  exceeded  the  entire  im- 
migration of  last  year,  and  the  total  for  1902 
promises  to  surpass  the  number  of  settlers  from 
Europe  that  poured  in  any  one  year  into  this 
section  during  the  period  of  greatest  foreign  im- 
migration. There  is  a  wide  divergence  in  esti- 
mates of  the  volume  of  settlers,  as  the  number 
of  railroad  tickets  sold  can  be  used  only  to  ap- 
proximate the  total,  and  several  railroad  com- 
panies have  not  yet  differentiated  the  statistics  of 
immigration  from  the  totals  representing  their 
general  traffic.  In  a  single  car  containing  eighty- 
six  colonists,  recently,  only  thirty-two  tickets 
were  collected,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  children  under  the  tariff  age.  Then, 
too,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  actual  settlers 
from  farmers  out  on  tours  of  inspection  with  a 
view  to  future  removal.  President  James  J.  Hill, 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  estimates  the  total 
number  of  settlers  coming  in  by  the  Noi'thern 
lines  for  the  year  up  to  June  1  at  162,000,  of 
whom  67,000  have  settled  west  of  the  western 
boundary  of  North  Dakota,  10,000  going  to 
Oregon,  50,000  to  Washington,  and  7,000  to 
Montana;  in  addition,  50,000  have  settled  in 
North  Dakota,  12,000  in  Minnesota,  and  8,000 
in  South  Dakota,  while  25,000  have  gone  to 
Manitoba.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that 
large  numbers  of  settlers  bound  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  undoubtedly  journeyed  thither 
by  way  of  Omaha.  The  climax  of  this  year's 
movement  is  now  over,  but  prospecting  farmers 
from  eastern  States  will  undoubtedly  investigate 
the  country  this  fall,  and  the  early  months  of 
1903  will  see  the  flow  of  immigration  set  in  with 
renewed  vigor. 

The  first  well-defined  movement  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Northwest,  after  the  pioneers  had 
taken  up  their  outposts,  was  composed  largely  of 
Canadians  from  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Later 
came  incursions  of  Scandinarians  and  Germans, 
so  vast  that  in   Minnesota  they  now  constitute. 


with  their  children  born  since  arrival,  fully  70 
per  cent,  of  the  population. 

ORIGINAL    SETTLEMENT    OF    THE    NORTHWEST. 

The  immigrants  into  southern  Minnesota  ar- 
rived in  wagons  ;  they  brought  few  effects  ;  they 
received  their  land  as  a  gift  from  a  generous 
government.  And  while  tliey  endured  hardships 
that  one  story-writer  at  least  won  fame  in  por- 
traying with  acutest  realism,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  people  came  from  countries 
where  life,  to  them,  at  least,  was  empty  and 
hopeless  ;  that  to-day,  as  the  result  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's beneficence  and  their  own  vigorous 
efforts,  they  and  their  children  are  the  owners  in 
fee  of  splendid  farms,  of  comfortable  modern 
homes,  -and  have  bank  accounts  that  fill  the 
banks  of  southern  Minnesota  to  overflowing,  so 
that  the  devastating  effects  of  hard  times  were 
stopped  absolutely  at  tiiis  line  of  financial  fortifi- 
cations. The  writer  recalls  one  instance  that 
came  under  his  own  observation  when  a  boy. 
The  father  of  a  family,  his  son,  his  daughter, 
and  his  soti's  fiancee  each  took  up  a  quarter  sec- 
tion in  southern  Minnesota  under  the  Homestead 
Act,  securing  thereby  a  square  mile  of  fertile 
soil  in  the  possession  of  one  family,  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  hardly  a  dollar.  The  increment  in 
value  of  the  land  places  its  possessors,  all  of 
■whom  are  still  living,  among  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens of  the  country.  There  is  little  dramatic 
effect  to  be  produced  in  portraying  prosperity, 
so  that  the  novelist  has  not  yet  told  the  story  of 
the  immigrant  who,  with  land  given  to  him  gra- 
tuitously, with  a  team  of  horses  or  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  a  rude  shack,  frequently  so  small  that 
it  might  be  hauled  about  on  wheels,  as  his  sole 
resources,  has  within  a  few  years  reached  the 
satisfying  condition  of  financial  independence  ; 
but  it  is  pictorially  presented  in  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  homes  in  the  States  that  constitute 
the  great  Northwest. 

THE    SECOND    PHASE THE    RAILROAD. 

Tlie    immigration  to  northern  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  and  agricultural  Montana  departed  de- 
.cidedly    from    former    methods.      The    prairie 
"schooner"   had   previously   navigated  the  bil- 
lows of  the  great  prairies  until  its  occupants  had 
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fouiiil  !i  (losirablo  pliu-e  (tf  iiiicliora<;o.  Later 
railro!i<ls  reaclKnl  out  to  roiiiiiiimitics  that,  lia<l 
1)0011  gatlicri'il  at  sonu!  specially  favored  localities 
and  broiif^lit  tliein  into  touch  with  the  centers  of 
trade  to  the  eastward.  Hut  in  this  second  phase 
of  immigration  the  railroad,  instead  of  following 
immigrants,  led  their  crusade  for  new  homes  and 
opportunities.  Its  ties  and  rails  Jiad  hardly  been 
laid  to  a  favorable  i)oint  before  its  trains  un- 
loaded the  colonists  and  tiieir  household  goods 
at  the  very  place  of  settlement  and  gave  them  a 
line  already  open  to  eastern  bases  of  supply. 
Immigration  had  ceased  to  bo  a  multitude  of 
randoni  adventures  ;  it  had  become  a  movement 
within  definite  limits  and  contiol.  To-day  it  is 
the  aggregate  of  individual  business  speculations 
<lue  to  the  desire  of  obtaining  greater  returns  on 
smaller  investments. 

THE  NKW  LANDS  OF  NOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Wliile  the  Northwest  lias  been  superficially  re- 
garded as  a  settled  section,  and  has  earned  for 
itself  the  title  of  the  "granary  of  the  world," 
vast  tracts  of  government  and  railroad  lands  have 
lain  untouched  by  the  plow.  These  areas  ro- 
centlv  attracted  immijj^ration,  whicli  has  increased 
for  several  years  until  it  has  reached  its  present 
proportions.  Within  a  brief  period  about  5,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  have  been  "  homesteaded  "  be- 
tween Grand  Forks  and  Minot,  N.  D.,  alone; 
which  means  a  noticeable  increase  in  population. 
Indeed,  at  the  present  time  the  politicians  of 
North  Dakota  are  uncertain  as  to  the  State's 
exact  political  conditions,  owing  to  the  large  in- 
flux of  new  settlers  whose  political  afliliations 
have  not  yet  been  indicated  by  an  election. 

CHARACTER    OF    THE    PRESENT    IMMIGRATION. 

Besides  the  settlers  attracted  by  wild  lands, 
there  is  a  notable  movement  of  farmers  who  are 
purchasing  lands  already  under  cultivation.  Both 
classes  of  settlers,  however,  are  coming  mainly 
from  the  middle  States,  Iowa,  nortliern  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Oliio,  and  Michigan.  They  are 
selling  their  old  farms  at  from  $75  to  §100  an 
acre,  and  with  their  money,  farming  implements, 
and,  sometimes,  live  stock,  are  moving  to  the 
Northwest  and  buying  better  lands  at  from  $2  to 
$15  an  acre  ;  or,  if  already  under  cultivation,  at 
from  $15  to  $30  an  acre.  "Whole  train-loads  of 
these  well-to-do  farmers  are  passing  through  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  with  such  frequency  as  to 
provoke  no  comment.  They  are  American -born, 
already  educated  in  the  ways  of  the  American 
people,  and  this  infusion  will  be  almost  imme- 
diately felt  in  the  crop  production  of  the  North- 
west, in  the  business  of  its  commercial  centers, 
in   the   improved   methods   of  farming   brought 


from  the  East,  and  in  the  greater  energy  of  com- 
munities whore  tliey  settle.  Nor  is  the  farmer 
who  (!onios  from  Iowa  placing  himself,  by  this 
chang(!  of  localiijn,  in  a  more  disadvantageous 
position  for  marketing  his  proibico.  Railroads 
have  so  covered  the  Northwest  that  the  farmer 
at  Minot,  N.  D. ,  for  instance,  is  as  near  to  Du- 
luth  as  the  farmer  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  to 
Chicago,  and  the  freight  rates  from  both  lake 
points  to  Liverpool  are  the  same. 

An  incident  illustrating  the  inspiration  of  the 
present  movement  may  be  given  in  the  (experience 
of  a  farmer  from  Ohio.  Unlike  most  of  his  com- 
panions, he  brought  very  little  with  him,  and  he 
left  behind  him  a  debt  of  $953.  A  year  ago  he 
took  a  homestead  near  Norwich,  N.  D. ,  and  put 
in  a  crop  of  (la.x.  Last  fall  ho  was  offered  $2,000 
for  his  farm,  with  the  privilege  of  retaining  the 
crop.  This  he  refused  ;  but  later  he  sold  his 
crop  for  $1,500,  and  last  winter  he  weiit  back  to 
Ohio,  paid  his  obligation  in  full,  and  returned  to 
the  Northwest  with  his  future  unmortgaged  by 
the  past. 

FARMERS    MOVING    FROM    THE  OLDER  TO  THE  NEWER 

STATES. 

The  colonists  of  the  Northwest,  who  came  in 
great  waves  long  after  the  pioneers  had  carved 
States  out  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  although 
widely  divergent  in  national  oi'igin,  habits,  and 
tastes,  have  in  a  little  over  a  generation  become 
a  fairly  homogeneous  body  of  citizens.  Educated 
in  a  practical  -way  by  the  influence  of  American 
principles,  they  are  as  patriotic  and  progressive 
as  those  who  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  American 
Revolution.  The  additions  now  being  made  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest  present  no  large 
incongruous  element  to  be  absorbed  and  assimi- 
lated. To  be  sure,  Minnesota,  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample solely  because  the  oldest  of  the  North- 
western sisterhood,  was  exceeded  by  only  five 
States  in  the  number  of  foreign  immigrants  re- 
ceived through  the  port  of  New  York  during 
1900  and  190L  But  the  number  received  by 
Minnesota  was  nevertheless  comparatively  small, 
and  investigation  will  show  that  most  of  the  im- 
migrants coming  through  that  port  w^ere  from  the 
countries  of  southern  Europe,  and  probably  set- 
tled in  the  cities,  as  the  States  securing  the 
heaviest  immigi'ation  were  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, ^lassachusetts,  Illinois,  and  Connecticut ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  immigrants  from  southern 
Europe  do  not  take  to  agriculture.  This  shows 
negatively,  while  the  railroad  statistics  show 
positively,  that  the  immigration  of  the  past  two 
years  to  the  Northwest  was  already  fitted  to  be- 
come immediately  an  integral  part  of  its  popula- 
tion.     Regiments  of  veteran  farmers  are  moving 
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from  the  midille  Htates  to  embrace  the  Ix'ttor  op- 
portuuities  of  this  stMition.  ami  their  places  are 
being  taken  by  other  veterans  from  farther  east. 
It  was  recently  reported  tliat  the  sales  of  land  in 
Hancock  County,  Iowa,  due  to  the  departure  of 
old  owners  and  the  arrival  of  new  owners  from 
points  further  east  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000 
in  a  single  week.  Not  many  of  the  farmers  of 
Iowa  expected  to  see  land  sell  for  over  $50  an 
acre  in  their  lifetime  ;  but  when  they  discover 
that  it  is  worth  over  $80,  they  may  well  plan  to 
gain  another  fortune  by  buying  lands  in  a  new 
section,  whose  value  must  increase  as  surely  and 
in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time. 

The  Northwest  has  naturally  experienced  im- 
mediate effects  from  tliis  great  army  of  fully- 
equipped  settlers,  whose  leaders  thoroughly  spied 
out  the  land  in.  advance.  The  price  of  farm 
lands  has  risen  in  a  marked  degree  within  two 
years.  Land  in  the  Dakotas  tliat  once  would 
not  bz'ing  $2  an  acre  is  now  fetching  $10  and  $15; 
while  a  proportionately  greater  increase  is  noted 
in  Minnesota.  Syndicates,  seeing  the  opportu- 
nity for  speculation,  have  bought  immense  tracts 
and  are  selling  them  in  small  farms  at  a  profit- 
able advance. 

THE    COLD-WEATHER    BUGBEAR. 

Nor  are  climatic  conditions  a  menace  any  longer 
to  would-be  settlers.  Six  hundred  colonists  ar- 
rived in  St.  Paul  during  March  on  their  way  from 
Missouri  and  Kansas  to  North  Dakota.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  only  unusual  snowstorm  of  the 
winter  ;  but  a  grizzled  old  farmer  remarked,  as  he 
listened  to  a  report  of  a  temporary  blockade, 
" 'T'aint  the  snow  as  is  so  bad  to  face, — that 
means  moisture  and  water  next  summer.  Where 
we  come  from  there  ain't  no  water,  no  crops,  no 
nothing."  The  fact  that  this  train-load  of  colon- 
ists was  accompanied  by  four  long  freight  trains 
loaded  with  their  household  goods  and  agricul- 
tural equipments  epitomizes  the  character  of  the 
present  immigration  into  the  Northwest. 

.  One  of  the  influences  which  retarded  the 
growth  of  this  section  most  seriously  came  en- 
tirely through  thoughtlessness.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  the  young  people  of  St.  Paul,  in  their 
desire  for  amusement,  formed  snowshoe  clubs, 
built  an  ice  palace,  and  held  a  winter  carnival. 
This  was  interpreted  by  the  unknowing  to  mean 
that  the  v^^inters  were  unusually  severe.  This  is 
far  from  truth,  for  there  has  not  been  a  winter 
since  1887  when  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
erect  an  ice  palace  before  its  walls  would  have 
melted.  The  only  storm  of  any  importance  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  was  not  equal  in  its  severity 
to  two  storms  that  almost  isolated  New  York  City 
last  February.      This  cold  winter  bogey  has  hap- 


pily l)oen  })anished  by  sunshine,  and  the  world 
has  learned  that  the  winter  weather  of  the  Nortlj- 
west  is  more  bearable  than  that  of  the  North  At- 
lantic States  ;  that  there  is  more  actual  suffering 
and  loss  of  live  stock  from  cold  weather  in 
Texas  and  Arkansas  than  in  Minnesota  or  North 
Dakota. 

THE    OVERFLOW    INTO    CANADA. 

One  peculiar  incident  of  tliis  movement  is 
shown  in  an  animation  so  great  that  it  has  pushed 
right  over  the  national  boundary  line  and  spread 
into  western  Canada.  A  Manitoba  paper  esti- 
mates that  the  actual  settlers  coming  from  the 
United  States  this  year  and  taking  up  farm  lands 
will  number  50,000  (probably  25,000  would  be 
nearer  the  correct  figures),  and  that  millions  of 
acres  have  already  been  purchased  by  the  new- 
comers ;  one  tract  transferred  to  American  in- 
vestors for  division  into  small  farms  being  larger 
than  Prince  Edward  Island  province.  The  paper, 
while  realizing  what  an  impetus  this  means  to 
agricultural  and  commercial  development,  fear- 
fully discusses  the  possibility  of  this  coming  wave 
of  American  citizens,  who  do  not  have  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  as  they  buy  tlieir  farms, 
soon  outnumbering  the  Canadians  and  British  ; 
and,  being  progressive  and  intelligent,  precipi- 
tating a  condition  such  as  existed  in  the  Transvaal 
before  the  South  African  war,  when  the  Out- 
landers  protested  at  being  made  to  bear  part  of 
the  burdens  without  any  representation  in  the 
government. 

GROWTH     OF    TOWNS     AND    INCREASE     IN    RAILROAD 

TRAFFIC. 

The  increase  in  value  of  farm  lands  is  the  fore- 
runner of  advancing  town  property.  Already 
this  effect  is  felt.  The  cities  of  the  Northwest 
are  attracting  an  increasing  business,  whether 
recorded  in  car-loads  or  in  dollars.  City  lots  are 
increasing  slowly  but  surely  in  value  ;  and  the 
investment,  within  two  years,  of  large  amounts 
by  Eastern  capitalists  proves  that  they  anticipated 
the  rapid  development  of  this  section,  even  if  it 
came  entirely  from  its  own  people  and  its  own 
resources. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  rapid  increase  in  settlers, 
a  score  of  new  towns  have  sprung  up  with  almost 
the  mushroom  quickness  of  the  boom  days,  when 
very  little  was  reality  and  very  much  was  imagi- 
nation. Then  they  were  in  many  instances  the 
creation  of  town-site  speculators.  The  railroads 
have,  of  course,  felt  the  stimulus  of  this  move- 
ment, which  has  had  an  effect  all  the  way  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  ;  for  Washington 
and  Oregon  and  Idaho,  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
have    strangers    pouring    through   their  borders 
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lookinfi;  for  opportunities  ('(pial  to  tlio  outorpriso 
of  till)  presi'iit.  Sitit)  tracks  arc  crowtiiMl  with 
freight  cars  loadod  with  fariiiiiig  iiiiplcnuMits  and 
liousehold  goods,  wliilo  pjissenger  trains  are  fre- 
quently run  in  sections  to  accommodate  the  honie- 
seekors.  Both  sections  of  the  Nortliwest  have 
been  so  thoroughly  belted  by  coast  lines  and  their 
brancli  feeders  that  little  ailditional  railroad  con- 
struction lias  l)cen  needed  ;  but  here  and  there  a 
new  Steel  linger  shows  where  a  railroad  has 
reached  out  to  louch  some  growing  settlement  or 
section.  The  railroad's  great  reward,  however, 
will  coine  later,  when  it  hauls  to  market  the  ad- 
ditional products  that  these  new  settlers  will  ship. 
Incidentally,  its  passenger  business  will  show  the 
induence  of  these  colonists  from  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  ocean  does  not  lie  be- 
tween them  and  their  old  abodes,  and,  with 
means  at  their  command,  they  will  naturally 
visit  and  revisit  their  former  homes  in  the  middle 
States. 

NEW    MKTUODS  OF   FARMING RESULTS  OF  THE  ONE- 
CHOP    SYSTEM. 

A  decided  cliange  has  occurred  in  the  char- 
acter of  farm  management  among  the  northwest- 
ern settlers.  The  looseness  of  pioneer  days  has 
been  succeeded  by  care  enforced  by  sad  experi- 
ence. Crude  methods  are  being  supplanted  by 
intelligent  liusbandry.  It  was  easy  to  fall  into 
wasteful  ways  when  the  soil  returned  to  the  care- 
less cultivator  harvests  that  surpassed  the  most 
hopeful  e.xpectations  of  tlie  settler  from  the  tiny 
farms  of  Europe  or  from  the  worn-out  acres  of 
Eastern  States.  Farmers  were  prone  to  raise 
wheat,  and  wheat  alone,  whether  the  monotony 
of  the  crop  exhausted  the  land  or  not.  They 
staked  their  all  on  one  staple  ;  and  if  the  wheat 
bins  of  other  nations  were  overflowing,  the  har- 
vest found  them  without  a  market.  When  Ar- 
gentina began  exporting  wheat,  the  Xorthwest 
began  tx)  realize  that  a  bushel  of  "  No.  1,  Hard  " 
was  not  always  sj'nonymous  with  a  dollar. 

THE    NORTHWEST    NO    LONGER    A    DEBTOR    SECTION. 

A  circumstance  that  intensified  the  evil  results 
of  the  one-crop  system  w^as  the  fact  tliat  the 
Northwest  was  a  debtor  section.  New  England 
especially,  and  the  Eastern  States  in  general,  held 
mortgages  without  number,  and  many  firms  ex- 
isted solely  to  loan  Eastern  money  upon  fai'm 
lands  in  the  Northwest.  A  large  share  of  the 
value  of  every  crop  went  East  in  the  form  of  in- 
terest ;  but  the  northwestern  farmer  thought- 
lessly relied  upon  the  easiest  crop,  though  it 
made  him  dependent  upon  one  market  quotation  ; 
lazily  left  expensive  farm  machinery  standing  in 
the  open  field  to  be  ruined  by  the  elements,  al- 


though in  most  cases  it  had  not  even  l)een  paid 
for  ;  and  took  no  heed  of  the  inevital>le  day  of 
reckoning.  Then  came  the  panic  of  ]su:i,  and 
the  subsequent  hard  times  ;  which,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  few  poor  crops,  were  the  best  in- 
structors the  Northwest  over  had.  The  debtor 
farmer's  life  became  a  struggle  for  sheer  exist- 
ence. Economy  was  imperative,  and  advice 
hitherto  unheeded  now  fell  upon  eager  ears.  At 
the  mercy  of  his  cre<litors,  he  realized  the  value 
of  independence,  and  when  times  improved  finan- 
cially he  did  not  relax  his  efTorts  until  he  had  be- 
come a  free  man.  As  a  result,  the  Northwest 
soon  became  a  creditor  section,  and  Eastern  in- 
vestors were  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for  mort- 
gagors. As  an  indication  of  this  change,  the 
rate  of  interest,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  <S  and 
1 0  per  cent,  on  the  best  farms  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  is  today  as  low  as  3^  per  cent,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.  A  recent  newspaper  dis- 
patch says  the  county  treasurer  of  Kingsbury 
County,  S.  D. ,  reports  that  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  State  treasury  the  sum  of 
$10,000  of  the  permanent  school  fund  because  he 
had  been  unable  to  loan  it.  The  same  condition 
of  affairs  prevails  in  practically  every  other  county 
in  the  State,  aptly  illustrating  the  excellent  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  people  of  South  Dakota. 

THE    farmer's    IMPROVED    STATUS. 

A  highly  interesting  feature  of  recent  agricul- 
tural development  has  been  the  growth  of  an 
admirable  desire  for  instruction  in  improved 
methods,  in  system  of  crop  rotation,  the  I'elation 
of  stock  to  field  farming,  and  the  adaptation  of 
crops  to  soils.  Farmers,  with  a  vivid  remem- 
brance of  a  surphis  wheat  crop  and  falling  prices, 
became  anxious  to  learn  how  to  avoid  similar 
experiences.  They  attended  the  county  conven- 
tions, provided  with  skilled  instructors  by  the 
several  States.  The  railroads,  desirous  for  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  their  tributary  country, 
cooperated  with  both  farmers  and  States.  The 
Great  Northern  ran  free  excursions  to  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  North  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota. Every  winter  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota 
and  northwestern  Minnesota  hold  a  week-long 
convention  at  Fargo,  and  hundreds  are  enabled 
to  attend  through  the  low  rates  granted  by  the 
railroads,  to  join  with  experts  in  discussing  a 
programme  of  subjects  of  practical  interest  to 
their  profession.  Noticing  the  prosperity  of  south- 
ern Minnesota,  due  largely  to  .the  creameries  that 
fairly  dot  the  map  upon  which  they  appear, 
and  which  have  made  Minnesota  the  "butter" 
as  well  as  the  "  bread  "  State  of  the  Union,  farm- 
ers began  the  erection  of  creameries  in  north- 
ern Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.     They  tilled  the 
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land  with  economy  ;  they  protected  tlieir  ma- 
chinery ;  they  built  barns  for  their  stock,  and 
they  discovered  that  many  tiungs  fornierly  neg- 
lected or  despised  had  a  distinct  monetary  value, 
— an  argument  that  is  always  conclusive.  Cut- 
over  land  from  wliicli  timber  had  been  taken  had 
been  considered  worthless.  Now  it  is  being 
bought  at  from  three  to  six  dollars  an  acre. 
Pure-bred  stock  has  risen  in  estimation,  and 
farmers  realize  that  it  largely  increases  the  value 
of  herds  and  droves.  \Vere  President  Hill  now 
to  repeat  his  experiment  of  distributing  blooded 
animals  along  his  railway,  it  is  safe  fo  say  they 
wouki  be  gratefully  put  to  tlieir  intended  use  in 
improving  farm  stock,  instead  of  being  driven, 
as  they  were  in  many  instances,  to  the  shambles 
and  slaughtered  like  common  "canners. " 

Economical  methods  are  transforming  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Northwest ;  and  their  influence  will 
increase  with  the  growth  of  competition.  Most 
happy  results  are  already  apparent  in  the  comfort- 
able circumstances  of  the  farmers.  Electric 
lights  are  not  unknown  in  the  older  homes,  while 
telephone  lines  are  comparatively  common  in 
linking  farm  with  farm  and  with  the  nearest 
town.  Rural  mail  routes,  which  are  being  ex- 
tended daily,  also  bring  the  latest  papers  to  the 
farms,  and  keep  them  immediately  in  touch  with 
the  world.  Many  farmei's  unite  in  leaving  their 
stock  jointly  in  the  liands  of  some  cai"etaker  and 
spend  the  winter  in  the  East  or  South  ;  and  this 
leads  to  an  excursion  business  so  large  that  it  in- 
cites special  efforts  to  secure  it.  It  is  only  a 
dozen  years  ago  that  North  Dakota  nearly  granted 
a   charter  to   the   Louisiana   Lottery,    with  the 


apologetic  explanation  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  possible  to  make  any  money  in  the  Slate  in 
any  other  way.  At  present  capital  from  the 
central  States  is  being  freely  invested  in  North 
Dakota  farms,  and  land  values  have  trebled  in 
three  years. 

THE    IRRIGATION    QUESTION. 

To-day  there  is  substantially  no  government 
land  left  in  the  Dakotas  and  but  little  in  Minne- 
sota that  the  settlers  can  secure  as  homesteads. 
But  across  the  line  in  Montana,  in  tlie  Milk  River 
valley,  are  nearly  4,000,000  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  the  world,  if  irrigated,  which  be- 
longs to  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Government  could  irrigate  this  land  at  a  cost  of 
from  §5  to  $6  an  acre,  and  then  sell  it  easily  for 
$10  an  acre  to  actual  settlers,  and  have  left  a  fund 
of  from  §16,000,000  to  $20,000,000  for  future 
irrigation  purposes.  When  it  is  remembered 
how  immigration  has  rolled  "from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  coteaux  of  the  Missouri  ;  that  the 
higher  lands  are  suitable  mainly  for  grazing  ; 
that  in  the  great  mountain  ranges  only  a  few 
valleys  are  productive  ;  that  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  limited  in  area  ;  that  the  newcomers  are 
now  purchasing  farms  under  cultivation  ;  that 
the  sellers  must  find  homes  elsewhere  ;  that 
thousands  of  American  citizens  are  crossing  the 
boundary  and  finding  farms  under  another  flag, — 
it  would  seem  that  any  area  needing  only  water, 
which  can  easily  be  supplied,  to  become  produc- 
tive, might  well  claim  the  attention  of  a  govern- 
ment that  is  supposed  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
its  people. 


A  NEW  ERA  IN  THE   SOUTHWEST. 


BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 


FOR  half  a  century  the  cattlemen  have  ruled 
the  Southwest.  Extending  over  the  Pan- 
handle of  western  Texas,  western  Oklahoma, 
southwestern  Kansas,  eastern  Colorado,  and 
eastern  New  Mexico,  their  holdings  have  em- 
braced the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  ' '  high 
plains."  Voluminous  advertising  and  the  persua- 
sion of  immigration  agents  lured  the  settler  into 
States  farther  north,  and  this  wide  area  remained, 
in  a  sense,  undiscovered.  The  cattleman  reigned 
supreme.  AVith  the  advent  of  barbed-wire  he 
stretched  his  fences,  like  a  vast  thorn -tipped  web, 
where  he  listed,  inclosing  with  his  own  land  that 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  distant  investor 


alike.  For  three  decades,  while  millions  of 
settlers  surged  across  the  Missouri,  he  held  sway 
over  a  territory  500  miles  north  and  south  and 
350  miles  east  and  west,  turning  its  leagues  of 
pasture  into  fortunes. 

Three  things  have  changed  this  :  The  railroads 
have  pushed  the'ir  shining  steel  rails  into  the 
"  short-grass  country  "  ;  the  Indian  lands,  leased 
by  the  cattle  companies  for  a  few  cents  an  acre 
annually,  have  been  given  up  to  the  homesteader  ; 
the  western  people  have  learned  some  new  les- 
sons in  agriculture. 

.  In   March   of   the  present  year   the  Chicago, 
Rock   Island  &   Pacific   Railway  Company  com- 
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plettul  a  lino  from  Kansas  diroctly  across  the 
licart  of  this  domain  to  El  I'aso,  on  tlio  Mexican 
bordor,  so  level  and  unol».structed  its  course  that 
the  track  of  one  division  of  128  miles  lias  not  a 
curve.  The  main  line  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fo  l)orders  the  territory  on  the  west, 
and  a  new  branch  line  skirts  the  east.  l)iau;on- 
ally,  from  Denver  to  Forth  Worth,  is  the  (Colo- 
rado Southern,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver.  A  half- 
dozen  charters  for  branches  and  individual  enter- 
prises are  presagers  of  other  incursions  into  the 
unoccupied  area,  making  the  whole  approaclial)le 
in  a  rullman  car,  instead  of  by  stagt;  or  horse- 
back, as  in  the  recent  past.  Immigration  has 
turned  in  this  direction.  The  homeseekers'  ex- 
cursions to  this  section  are  patronized  as  were 
those  of  old  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Every 
freight  train  carries  a  car  or  two  of  furniture, 
implements,  and  teams  belonging  to  adventurous 
families,  leaving  eastern  and  mid-western  homes 
in  .search  of  cheaper  lands  and  frontier  experi- 
ences. In  Oklahoma  alone,  800  miles  of  new 
railroad  will  be  completed  this  year,  and  in  Texas 
as  much  more, — most  of  the  mileage  being  in 
what  is  distinctively  the  Southwest.  Even  on 
the  despised  "staked  plains"  sounds  the  locomo- 
tive's whistle. 

PUYSICAL    CONDITIONS. 

The  Southwest  lies  in  the  semi-arid,  or  sub- 
humid,  belt.  It  is  an  elevated  plateau,  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  except  wliere  it  bends  to  the 
valleys  of  eccentric  rivers  that  wander  across  it 
ocean  ward.  At  times  the  very  beds  of  these 
rivers, — the  (Caiiadian,  the  Cimarron,  the  Pecos, 
and  the  Beaver,  with  their  minor  branches, — are 
glistening  ribbons  of  sand,  which  the  daintiest 
lady  might  cross  without  soiling  her  boot  ;  again, 
a  tiny  rivulet  winds  its  devious  way  along  the  sand 
path  ;  then,  when  the  snows  have  melted  in  the 
mountains,  a  rushing  flood,  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
sweeps  down  the  valley,  carrying  everything  be- 
fore it. 

But  the  soil  is  fertile  and  rich  over  much  of 
the  plain.  The  surface  is  covered  at  the  north- 
ern portion  with  buffalo-grass,  a  close-curled, 
gray  herbage  that  is  stock  food  the  year  round. 
In  January,  as  well  as  in  June,  on  it  alone  flocks 
and  herds  will  thrive.  Toward  the  south"  is  sage 
brush  and  mesquite.  In  the  desert-like  spaces  the 
cactus  rears  its  forbidding  head,  and  the  deceit- 
ful mirage  beckons  gaily  to  the  traveler.  The 
foothills  of  the  Rockies  crop  out  here  and  there 
with  towering  summits.  Above  is  a  sky  forever 
blue,  while  ceaseless  winds  have  this  for  their 
playground.  Rain  and  snow  are  infrequent,  even 
to  the  southeast,  where  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
is  felt.    These  conditions,  together  with  the  mild- 


ness of  its  temperature,  fit  it  especially  for  stock- 
raising  and  the  attendant  britnches  of  agri«cidture 
which  the  We.st  is  leaiwiing  to  ma.ster.  Because 
of  this  (itncss,  and  because  the  "  free  range  "  days 
of  the  West  an;  passing  away  forever,  conies  the 
demand  for  farms  instead  of  ranches,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  settler's  rights. 

CONDITION.S    OK    LAND    TENURK. 

Tiie  laws  of  the  Southwest,  written  and  un- 
written, have  for  many  years  been  made  for  and 
by  cattlemen.  The  methods  of  raising  stock 
were  wasteful, — it  took  twenty  acres  to  pasture  a 
steer  through  the  season.  For  that  reason  the 
herds  had  need  of  wide  areas.  If  the  quarter- 
section  (1(!0  acres)  of  an  inv(;stor  or  of  a  settler 
was  inside  the  great  cattle  ranches,  and  the  owner 
objected  to  its  being  used  as  the  stockman's  own, 
the  reply  was  :  "  Why  don't  you  take  it  out  of 
my  pasture  tlieii  ?  "  An  appeal  to  the  courts 
was  an  appeal  to  a  jury  of  cattlemen,  or  of  sym- 
pathizers with  the  ranchers,  and  offered  little 
encouragement. 

By  two  powerful  methods  has  the  settler  waged 
war  on  his  opponent :  Through  the  force  of 
public  sentiment  and  numbers  he  has  changed 
the  laws  of  Texas  so  that  no  one  may  lease  more 
than  four  sections  of  school  land  ;  he  has  secured 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an  order 
that  all  fences  inclosing  government  land  must 
come  down.  The  cattlemen  have  fought  both 
these  measures,  and  it  lias  taken  arrests  and 
fines  to  satisfy  some  of  tliem  that  they  must  be 
obeyed.  Ranchmen  generally  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  must  inevitably  be  a  readjustment  be- 
cause of  the  changing  conditions,  and  are  seeking 
relief  in  leases  of  public  land,  permission  for 
which  they  hope  to  have  granted  by  act  of  Cpn- 
gress.  Their  interests  include  7,000,000  head 
of  cattle,  valued  at  $140,000,000,  not  to  mention 
the  ranch  equipments  of  riding  horses  and  build- 
ings,— little  wonder  that  they  are  anxious  I 

In  the  meanwhile,  every  quarter  -  section  of 
public  land  that  has  rflnning  water  is  being 
'•  homesteaded,"  eitlier  by  the  settlers  or  by  the 
cattlemen's  employees.  The  land  office  of  western 
Oklahoma  has  filed  more  claims  in  the  past  six 
months  than  at  any  time  since  the  opening  of  the 
territory.  The  cattlemen  of  southwest  Kansas 
have  leased  over  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
school  land,  and  are  trying  to  hold  it  against 
would-be  settlers.  The  frontier  is  passing,  and 
there  is  an  exceedingly  great  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  users  of  the  range  to  secure  a  perma- 
nent abiding  place. 

The  recent  closing  of  the  Indian  lands  of  Okla- 
homa threw  on  the  market  200,000  head  of  stock 
not  yet  ready  for  market.     The  loss  has  been  es- 
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tiiiiutcil  at  .<?!  ,()0(),()0().  'I'lio  iixlications  aro  tliut 
more  Indian  laml  will  lit;  taken  from  tlio  ran;;(f  in 
tlie  coming  fow  months  ami  tliat  there  will  l)e 
small  place  left  in  the  old  Indian  feeding-grounds 
for  the  herds. 

BKEAKINO  UP  OF  LARGE  HANCHES. 

The  j-esult  is  even  farther  reaching.  The  de- 
mand for  land  is  breaking  up  the  big  ranches 
that  have  for  years  been  famous.  This  spring 
the  Capitol,  or  the  X.  1.  T.  ranch,  which  occu- 
pied a  tract  of  5,000  square  miles  in  the  Pan- 
handle, was  sold  in  tracts  of  10,000  to  200,000 
acres.  This  ranch  was  so  extensive  that  some 
States  could  not  have  contained  it.  Connecticut, 
for  example,  could  not  hold  it  by  several  hun- 
dred acres  ;  the  two  States  of  Delaware  and  Riiode 
Island  combined  would  not  contain  it.  Its  3,  • 
000,000-acre  tract  was  fenced  thoroughly  ;  350 
wells  with  windmills  helped  furnish  water  for 
125,000  cattle.  It  was,  in  effect,  a  little  empire 
and  was  given  to  a  syndicate  of  Cliicago  men  in 
exchange  for  building  the  State  capitol  of  Texas. 
The  owners'  iron-clad  rule  was  to  forbid  a  camper 
inside  its  boundaries.  Now  it  is  being  divided 
among  small  holders  ! 

This  is  but  an  incident.  The  settler  is  pushing 
against  the  barbed- wire  fence,  cutting  his  way  if 
he  finds  that  lie  iskepc  out  unjustly,  and  mani- 
fests a  disposition  to  possess  the  land.  Keal  es- 
tate is  higher  in  the  West  than  since  the  boom 
of  the  '80's.  Tlie  farmer  sells  Iowa  land  for  $70 
an  acre  and  moves  to  central  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
or  Oklahoma  and  buys  for  $30.  The  latter  seller 
moves  on  to  the  frontier  and  buys  for  |2  to  $5  an 
acre  or  takes  a  homestead — it  is  all  a  part  of  the 
westward  movement  of  population,  positive  and 
irresistible,  certain  to  absorb  in  the  end  all  the 
arable  land  on  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

THE    NEW    TOWNS. 

Where  six  months  and  a  year  ago  was  open 
plain,  to  day  are  towns  with  prosperous  business 
houses,  telephones,  and-  banks.  Tliey  are  not 
large,  most  of  the  newer  places  having  four  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  population.  They  are  the 
accompaniments  of  the  railroad,  and  their  shining 
new  structures  are  visible  for  fifty  miles  across  the 
level  plain.  The  towns  are  said  to  be  "tough," 
but  that  is  because  the  cowboys  and  frontiersmen 
find  in  them  a  novelty — this  is  a  land  that  has 
never  seen  a  locomotive  until  within  the  past 
eighteen  montlis. 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  the  business  of 
these  just-born  municipalities  thrives.  One  west- 
ern Oklaho]na  town  has  a  large  square  in  the 
center  of  the  business  portion.  Around  it  are 
the  stores.      On  that  square  one  average  Satur- 


day in  Marcli  of  tlie  pre.sent  year  were  over  four 
hundred  wagons  and  teams  belonging  to  settlers 
who  liad  driven  in  to  make  purchases.  Some 
hatl  come  fifty  miles.  It  is  that  kind  of  a 
trade- territory  that  makes  business  good.  It 
was  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  some  of 
the  older  cities  of  the  West,  and  they  lost  prestige 
as  the  building  of  small  towns  cut  off  the  trade 
on  every  side.  The  better  class  of  immigrants  is 
coming  into  the  new  country.  Tliey  are  not  the 
"movers," — never  at  rest, — but  industrious  toilers 
familiar  with  western  conditions  and  prepared  to 
overcome.  The  old  freighting  of  goods  across 
the  prairie  has  ceased  ;  and  driving  of  cattle  to 
market  is  ended  ;  the  economic  conditions  are  in 
a  stale  of  transition,  as  the  wilder  civilization  of 
the  range  gives  way  to  that  of  the  farm. 

AGRICULTURE    FOR    THE    SOUTHWEST. 

The  cattlemen  have  for  years  insisted  that  the 
soil  was  too  barren,  and  the  climate  too  dry,  for 
agriculture — and  in  a  sense  and  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Southwest  they  were  right.  But 
to-day  different  theoi'ies  are  exploited.  More 
modern  plans  are  followed.  The  farmer  in  the 
semi-arid  section  to-day  does  not  seek  to  raise 
wheat  and  corn  for  market  —  he  sends  the 
produce  of  his  farm  to  market  in  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs.  He  tills  the  valleys  and  pastures  the 
uplands.  Alfalfa  sends  its  roots  twenty  feet 
into  the  soil  and  produces  three  crops  of  hay 
a  season.  On  it  stock  can  be  fattened,  and,  with 
stacks  of  it  in  reserve,  the  blizzards  of  winter 
have  no  terroi's.  The  stock  runs  out  in  the  open 
tlie  year  round.  The  farmer  and  his  sons  raise 
enough  feed  to  put  the  cattle  in  prime  condition 
and  to  fatten  the  hogs — the  increase  of  the  herds 
makes  riches.  Kaffir  corn  grows  in  the  semi -arid 
belt  and  gives  a  certain  crop.  In  a  moderately 
wet  year  it  gives  great  yields,  in  dry  years  it  is 
fairly  rich  in  return.  Both  these  crops  were  un- 
known to  western  farmers  a  few  years  ago. 
Along  the  Arkansas  River,  in  Colorado,  sugar- 
beets  are  being  produced  in  vast  quantities  on 
land  that  was  half  a  decade  since  barren  prairie. 
Two  $800,000  sugar  mills  are  now  in  operation. 

Cotton  fields  are  whitening  farther  west  each 
year  in  Texas.  The  back  country  cotton  gins 
are  crude,  but  they  give  the  farmers  a  market. 
Better  and  more  modern  structures  will  take 
their  places.  The  creamery,  sometliing  never 
known  before  in  the  Southwest,  is  paying  cash 
for  milk.  "  White  faces  "  sprinkled  among  the 
grazing  thousands  of  cattle  tell  their  own  story 
of  the  improvement  in  breeding  that  is  deposing 
the  "scrub"  cow  and  steer  in  favor  of  animals 
with  better  blood,  returning  a  speedier  and  larger 
profit. 
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The  milch  cows  aro  kept  in  prinu;  coiKlitioii, 
and  slu'ep  and  lanihs  are  fattLMicd  on  alfalfa. 
From  till)  (locks  coiiio  shipmeiits  that  lop  th(! 
western  markets.  Early  in  the  spring  months 
the  prices  for  lambs  from  the  Southwest  roach 
^7  to  $8  a  100  pounds.  This  return,  added 
to  the  wool  from  the  ewes,  gives  a  handsome 
profit  on  the  flock,  especially  when  the  land 
on  which  the  sheep  pastured  and  from  which  the 
feed  was  grown  is  worth  less  than  five  dollars 
an  acre. 

The  never  ending  war  between  the  cattlemen 
and  the  sheepmen  forces  tlie  former  to  protect 
their  herds  with  barbed-wire  fences  and,  con- 
sequently, under  the  now  order  of  things,  makes 
it  necessary  for  them  to  hold  the  land  they  use 
under  some  sort  of  title.  Cattle  are  domestic  ; 
sheep  are  nomadic.  Where  the  flocks  wander  the 
grass  is  cleaned  with  the  devastation  of  a  prairie 
lire,  and  the  odor  is  such  that  cattle  will  for  weeks 
shun  the  range.  The  two  classes  of  stock  cannot 
pasture  over  the  same  territory — and  the  sheep 
are  the  masters.  Thus  the  free  range,  so  long  as 
it  remains,  will  be  sought  by  both  ;  but  the  own- 
ers of  the  flocks  will  have  the  advantage.  The 
range  line  is,  however,  being  forced  farther  and 
farther  west,  and  western  New  Me.xico  and  Ari- 
zona will  be  the  southern  end  of  the  open  pasture 
lands. 

RESOURCES    AXD    DIFFICULTIES. 

The  Southwest  has  some  disadvantages.  The 
uplands  are  lamentably  deficient  in  water.  With 
their  high  elevation  it  is  a  frequent  jest  that  it  is 
as  far  to  water  downward  as  across  country.  To 
offset  the  lack  of  wells,  dams  are  thrown  across 
arroyos  and  draws,  forming  reservoirs  that  fur- 
nish drinking-places  for  the  stock  weeks  at  a 
time.  Windmills  by  the  hundred  are  whii-led 
by  the  breezes  and  do  their  part  toward  lifting 
the  underground  supply.  Except  close  to  the 
mountains,  irrigation  is  not  practicable  on  a  large 
scale,  the  streams  being  early  drained  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  large  ditches.     The  settlers  have 


learned,  however,  that  by  using  what  is  given 
them  they  can  hv.  (pertain  of  some  comforts.  'J'he 
windmills  and  tlu,'  nvservoirs  are  utilized  to  water 
the  garden  ]iatche8  and  to  insure  small  areas  of 
v»'getables,  with  the  result  that  the  tabh;  of  the 
farmer  is  supplied  the  year  round  and  his  expense 
account  brought  to  a  minimum. 

With  direct  and  abundant  routes  to  the  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  markets,  with  the 
Gulf  offering  easy  means  for  the  export  trade, 
either  to  Europe  or  to  the  south,  witn  two  trans- 
continental railways  to  the  Pacific  traversing  its 
lands,  the  Southwest  need  have  no  fear  of  lack  of 
a  market  for  the  produce  from  ranch  or  farm. 
The  plow  and  the  thundercloud  are  progressing 
toward  the  base  of  the  mountains  ;  they  may  be 
long  in  arriving,  but  they  will  eventually  reach 
the  goal.  The  rain  floods  that  have  for  centuries 
•been  racing  off  to  the  Gulf,  leaving  the  soil  hard 
and  dry  behind,  are  being  halted  where  dams 
have  been  thrown  up,  or  are  resting  where  the 
harrow  has  made  a  bed.  The  influence  on  the 
climate  will  not  be  suddenly  noticeable,  l)ut,  in 
the  opinion  of  experienced  observers,  it  will  be 
beneficial  and  will  result  in  a  far  more  certain 
crop  production.  The  economic  effect  of  its  de- 
velopment on  the  trans- Mississippi  region  will  be 
of  moment.  The  fact  that  its  new  residents  are 
not  novices  in  pioneering,  but  know  the  limita- 
tions and  trials  before. them,  means  that  they  are 
likely  to  build  surely. 

The  political  and  ethical  effect  of  peopling  this 
vast  region — larger  than  all  Xew  England — with 
many  families,  each  owning  its  land,  instead  of 
with  a  few  cattlemen  and  herders,  most  of  them 
the  employees  of  great  cattle  syndicates  or  com- 
panies, is  not  far  to  seek.  It  means  a  distinct 
uplifting  and  the  addition  of  an  earnest,  hard- 
woi'king  element  to  the  population  of  the  West. 
There  are  yet  vast  spaces  where  the  traveler  may 
look  for  fifty  miles  and  see  not  a  house  nor  a 
tree  ;  the  sky-line  is  often  a  perfect  circle — but 
the  beginning  has  been  made  and  a  new  era  is 
begun. 


SUFFRAGE   IN   THE   SOUTH:   SIX   NEW  STATE 

CONSTITUTIONS. 


BY  CHAPPELL  CORY. 


WITH  the  adoption  of  a  suffrage  article  Ijy 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Virginia, 
the  effort  to  eliminate  or  to  minimize  the  negro 
vote  by  constitutional  enactment  is,  for  the  pres- 
ent, complete.  In  other  States,  wliere  local  con- 
ditions might  prompt  to  similar  undertakings,  the 
subject  has  already  been  brought  forward,  dis- 
cussed, and  dismissed.  Six  States  have  now  re- 
formed the  suffrage  so  far  as  mere  constitution- 
.  making  can  do  that,  and  all  have  had  in  view 
precisely  the  same  object, —  to  disfranchise  as. 
many  negroes  as  possible  without  violating  the 
letter  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  There  has  been 
nowhere  any  unmanly  euphemism  or  unseemly 
subterfuge-  as  to  tliis  supreme  purpose,  for  the 
press,  the  public  speakers,  the  constitution- 
makers  themselves,  the  people,  in  all  those  ways 
by  which  they  render  their  wishes  vocal,  have 
proclaimed  it  to  the  world,  and  challenged  the 
criticism  of  mankind  ;;pon  the  undertaking  and 
the  event.  Hence  the  inquiry  need  go  a  very 
little  way  beyond  the  question,  What  are  tlie 
devices  for  shutting  out  the  negro  that  do  not 
equally  limit  the  suffrage  of  the  white  man  ? 

On  the  whole,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
having  been  expressly  designed  to  protect  the 
negro's  ballot,  the  result  is  ample  testimony  to 
the  skill  of  its  framers.  After  all  that  has  been 
said  and  done, — after  all  the  excitement  and  the 
attacks  and  the  hot  defenses, — the  wisest  men  of 
six  great  States  have  been  able  to  summon  from 
the  vasty  deeps  of  their  ingenuity  these  two  de 
vices,  and  these  two  only  : 

1.  "The  Understanding  Clause." 

2.  "The  Grandfather  Clause." 

THE    QUESTION    OF    ILLITERACY. 

The  first  is  avowedly  intended  to  discriminate 
through  its  administration  by  white  men  in  their 
own  favor.  The  second  necessarily  discriminates 
by  its  terms.  "  The  Understanding  Clause  "  is  a 
requirement  that  the  applicant  to  register  must 
"  understand "  something  to  the  satisfaction  of 
registrars  clothed  with  arbitrary  power  to  set  up 
different  standards  for  different  individuals. 
"While  appeals  to  the  courts  are  provided,  this  is 
a  protection,  thrown  in  merely  because  it  sounds 
well.  The  clause  appears  in  the  constitutions  of 
Mississippi,    South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Ala- 


bama. In  the  first  two,  the  applicant  who  can- 
not come  in  under  some  other  provision,  and  who 
is  illiterate,  may  nevertheless  pass  if  he  can  ex- 
plain some  section  of  the  constitution  when  read 
to  him.  In  Virginia  he  must  undei'stand  a  sec- 
tion whether  he  be  illiterate  or  not.  In  Alabama, 
whether  literate  or  not,  he  must  "understand  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,"  and  must  show 
good  character  in  addition.  Manifestly,  here  is' 
a  door  which  white  registrars  may  arbitrarily 
swing  open  to  white  men  and  close  on  black  men. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  they  do. 

FRANCHISE     DEPENDENT    ON    DEEDS    OF    ANCESTORS. 

"The  Grandfather  Clause,"  operating  without 
aid  from  the  registrars,  is  a  device  by  which  men 
ai'e  admitted  to  register  provided  they  or  their 
fathers  or  forefathers  did  some  specified  thing  or 
enjoyed  some  specified  privilege  at  some  former 
time.  In  Louisiana  and  North  Carolina  it  ad- 
mits without  further  question  all  who  voted  or 
liad  the  right  to  vote  prior  to  1867,  and  their 
descendants.  In  Alabama  and  Virginia  it  ad- 
mits in  the  same  unquestioned  way  all  who  have 
fought  in  any  war  for  the  country  or  for  the 
Confederacy,  and  their  descendants.  "The  Un- 
derstanding Clause"  was  invented  by  Mississippi, 
the  first  to  act  ;  and  ' '  the  Grandfather  Clause  " 
by  Louisiana,  which  acted  third.  Alabama  and 
Virginia,  the  last  to  act,  spent  many  fruitless 
months  in  the  vain  search  for  something  new. 
Alabama  gave  it  up  in  three  months.  Virginia 
pursued  the  quest  for  ten. 

DISCRIMINATIONS    NOT    PERMANENT. 

All  these  constitutions  are  characterized  by  a 
temporary  as  distinguished  from  a  permanent 
plan  of  suffrage  reform.  In  all  but  Mississippi 
these  discrirninating  devices  appear  only  in  the 
temporary  plans,  whose  durations  vary  from  a 
year  in  Alabama  to  six  years  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  a  not  unimportant  phase  of  this  great 
movement  that  the  permanent  discrimination  by 
Mississippi,  the  first  State  to  act,  in  favor  of  her 
ignorant  whites,  has  been  avoided  by  the  five 
who  have  followed  in  her  wake  as  unjust  to  the 
illiterate  white  man  himself.  These  temporary 
plans,  leaving  Mississippi  out  of  the  account, 
give  tlie   white  man  a  tremendous  lead  in  the 
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electoratD  at  a  cortain  starting  point  called  "  tho 
permanent  plan,"  alter  which  the  negro,  without 
other  handicap  than  the  administration  of  the 
laws  by  the  whites,  is  told  tf>  catch  up  if  he  can. 
In  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Virginia  this  lead  is  secured  for  a  generation, 
all  wlio  register  under  the  temporary  schemes 
being  registered  for  life. 

GEXER.\I,    SIFB'RAGE    LIMIT.\TI0XS. 

The  permanent  plans  of  tiie  si.\  constitutions 
under  review  are  very  much  alike.  In  not  one 
of  them  is  there  visible  any  discrimination  against 
the  literate  negro,  and  only  in  Mississippi  against 
the  negro  who  is  illiterate.  Limitations  as  old 
as  voting  are  combined  in  various  ways  and  with 
varying  degrees  of  strictness.  A  man  must  both 
pay  his  poll  tax  and  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
The  length  of  residence  is  stretched  to  two  years 
in  the  State  and  from  six  months  to  a  year  in  the 
county  or  precinct.  Some  of  the  Slates  add  a 
few  such  misdemeanors  as  wife-beating  to  the 
historic  disqualifications  for  felony.  In  Missis- 
sippi all  taxes  must  be  paid.  In  Virginia  old 
soldiers  are  excused  from  paying  the  poll  tax. 
In  none  of  them  is  there  any  j)roperty  limitation 
on  the  suffrage,  the  so-called  property  qualifica- 
tion which  appears  in  several  of  the  States  being 
really  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  some  illit- 
erates who  would  be  otherwise  excluded. 

The  great  fundamental  permanent  limitations 
on  the  suffrage  are  only  two, — the  poll  tax  and 
education.  Practically  every  man  who  will  pay 
a  poll  tax  varying  from  one  dollar  in  Louisiana 
to  two  dollars  in  Mississippi,  and  who  can  read 
and  write,  can  also  register  and  vote.  These  are 
not  barriers  over  which  the  negro  cannot  climb 
if  he  will.  Lengthy  as  the  start  of  the  white 
man  when  the  permanent  plans  begin  to  operate, 
the  distance  will  inevitably  lessen  if  the  black 
man  wills  it  so.  The  white  man  commences 
with  his  voting  strength  at  its  maximum,  and 
thereafter  his  illiteracy  will  operate  against  him. 
The  black  man  begins  with  his  voting  strength 
at  its  minimum,  and  his  literacy  will  thereafter 
admit  him  in  growing  numbers  if  he  wishes  to 
enter.  There  is  nowhere  in  these  States  any 
place  where  every  child,  white  or  black,  may  not 
learn  the  simple  arts  of  I'eading  and  writing  if 
his  parents  are  willing  that  he  should. 

A  pertinent  inquiry  here  is,  why  should  the 
whites,  if  the  two  discriminating  devices  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  have 
failed  to  perpetuate  the  discrimination  in  their 
own  favor  ?  But  for  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
every  one  of  these  States  would  have  disfran- 
chised the  negro  as  a  negro,  and  thus  have  set- 
tled the  issue  at  once  and  forever.     A  few  voices 


would  liave  been  raised  in  protest,  but  in  vain. 
The  restraining  influences  were  three:  (1)  A 
lingering  fear  that,  after  all,  the  "  Understand- 
ing "  and  "Grandfather"  (■laus<>s  would  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  ;  (2)  a  profound  distrust  of 
any  tribunal  clothed  with  the  arbitrary  and  e.x- 
traordinary  power  of  the  registrars  created  to 
administer  the  "  Understanding  Clause  " — prac- 
tically absolute  power  to  pass  on  men's  privilege 
to  vote  might  be  turned  frohi  race  to  party  or 
factional  discrimination,  and  thus  become  intol- 
erable tyranny  to  the  whites  themselves  ;  (3)  a 
serious  protest  from  a  large  and  influential  sec- 
tion of  public  opinion  against  any  permanent 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  illiterate  white  as 
being  at  bottom  a  discrimination  against  the 
white  race  as  a  whole.  The  illiterate  negro 
would  have  the  stimulus  of  the  ballot  to  the 
learning  of  his  letters.  The  illiterate  white  would 
be  secure  in  his  ignorance. 

THE   EFFECT   OF   SUFFRAGE    REFORM   AS   REGISTERED 
IN    THE    BALLOT-BOX. 

What  are  the  actual  results  in  practice  of  these 
attempts  to  reform  the  suffrage  ?  The  Constitu- 
tion of  Mississippi  has  been  in  operation  for  twelve 
years,  that  of  South  Carolina  for  seven,  Louisi- 
ana has  held  one  election  under  her  temporary 
plan,  and  Alabama  has  gotten  through  with  one 
poll-tax  payment.  The  negro  was  already  elim- 
inated, having  asserted  himself  for  many  years 
prior  to  these  new  constitutions  only  in  North 
Carolina.  So  he  can  assert  himself  under  the 
permanent  plans  of  them  all,  for  there  are  in 
Alabama  73,000  literate  negroes  of  voting  age, 
and  the  proportion  is  much  the  same  in  other 
States.  True,  he  will  find  some  annoyance  in 
complying  with  details  administered  by  the 
whites,  but  he  can  surmount  this  difficulty  if 
ably  led  in  alliance  with  any  considerable  faction 
of  the  dominant  race.  As  a  fact,  he  has  scarcely 
yet  begun  to  come  in,  and  very,  very  many 
whites  remain  outside  with  him. 

In  1900,  under  her  new  constitution,  Louisi- 
ana polled  only  72.000  votes,  which  is  greatly 
less  than  half  her  whites  of  voting  age,  and  onlv 
11,500  were  anti-Democrats.  Mississippi's  larg- 
est vote  under  her  new  constitution  has  been 
69,000,  much  less  than  half  her  whites  of  voting 
age,  and  the  maximum  anti- Democratic  vote 
was  17,500.  South  Carolina's  largest  vote  has 
been  68,000,  a  trifle  more  than  half  her  whites 
of  voting  age,  and  her  highest  anti-Democratic 
vote  has  been  9,000.  In  all  three  States,  of  op- 
position to  the  Democrats  there  is  practically 
none,  and  elections  are  a  mere  form,  just  as  they 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  before  the  new  con- 
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stitiitions  supposedly  removed  the  cohesive  fear 
of  negro  domination. 

In  Mississippi  some  30,000  whites  have  never 
registered,  and  less  than  20,000  negroes  out  of 
198,000,  of  whom  92,000  are  literate.  In  Ala- 
bama registration  is  now  in  progress  under  the 
temporary  plan,  and  the  registrars  are  passing 
less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  negroes,  while  many 
thousand  whites  are  not  bothering  to  apply.  Yet 
iu  both  States  many  of  the  whites  who  are  regis- 
tered and  being  riggistered  cannot  vote  because 
of  failure  to  keep  up  their  poll  taxes. 

TUE    POLL-TAX    RESTRICTION. 

In  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana 
the  poll  taxes  are  collectible  by  legal  process,  and 
the  age  limit  is  sixty  years.  In  Mississippi,  it 
seems,  while  the  record  is  not  kept  by  races,  that 
quite  30,000  whites  are  shut  out  by  failure  to 
pay,  and  the  bulk  of  the  negroes.  In  Louisiana 
tlie  proportion  is  much  worse,  and  in  South  Car- 
olina almost  as  bad.  In  Alabama  alone  the  tax 
is  purely  voluntary  arid  cumulative  forever,  while 
the  age  limit  is  down  to  forty-five.  Low  as  this 
limit  is,  the  slaughter  of  voters  has  been  some- 
thing extraordinary.  Out  of  267,000  subject  to 
the  tax,  less  than  100,000  paid  it.  Of  the  150,- 
000  whites  within  the  age,  60,000  esteemed 
$1.50  above  the  privilege  of  voting,  while  less 
than  10,000  negroes  paid,  and  most  of  those  be- 
fore they  found  out  the  tax  is  not  collectible  at 
law.  These  distressing  figures  would  seem  to 
indicate  two  things  : 

1.  The  ballot  is  held  in  slight  esteem  by  both 
races. 

2.  The  mind  of  the  Southern  white  man,  long 
shackled  by  the  fear  of  negro  domination,  has 
not  been  liberated  by  these  new  constitutions, 
but  is  harnessed  as  tightly  as  ever  to  the  party 
car.  AVhat  difference  of  opinion,  what  worthy 
ambition,  what  noble  aspiration  there  may  be, 
what  conflict  of  interest  may  move  men  to  divi- 
sion and  contending  among  each  other,  is  fought 
out  as  before  in  the  primaries  and  conventions  of 
the  party. 

ABSENCE    OF    POLITICAL    ISSUES. 

If  these  preliminary  results  were  conclusive  as 
to  the  tendency  of  the  reforms  attempted  ;  if  the 
voters  are  to  shun  rather  than  court  the  ballot ; 
if  they  are  to  settle  down  into  utter  supineness, 
and  devotion  to  party  shall  continue  to  stifle  any- 


thing like  the  free  play  of  natural  human  con- 
flict ;  if  the  fear  of  negro  domination  is  not, 
after  all,  removed,  and  party  solidarity  is  due  to 
failure  of  these  constitutions  in  their  main  pur- 
pose, then  are  these  States  perilously  near  to 
oligarchy,  and  genuine  republican  government  as 
far  away  as  ever.  But  there  is  consolation  in 
the  belief  that  the  real  test  of  these  constitutions 
is  yet  to  come.  They  are  yet  to  face  a  move- 
ment along  deep  lines  of  opposing  interests, 
which  stir  men  to  action  and  provoke  them  to 
conflict.  The  only  movement  of  the  kind  in  the 
South  since  the  war  was  the  ' '  Alliance  "  demand 
for  more  money,  which  grew  out  of  hard  times, 
which  followed  a  long  period  of  declining  prices, 
which  was  reenforced  by  much  actual  distress, 
and  which  touched  every  pocket  with  the  pulsa- 
tions of  hope  or  the  agitation  of  fear.  Where 
and  when  and  in  what  shape  such  an  issue  may 
come  again  there  is  ho  sign  visible  ;  but  when  it 
does  come,  and  extends  over  a  series  of  years, 
supplying  men  with  a  motive  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  accomplishment  of  something  that 
seems  very  real  and  very  necessary  to  their  well- 
being,  we  shall  know  whether  the  upheaval  of 
constitutional  reform  has  emancipated  the  whites 
and  permitted  to  the  blacks  those  privileges  which 
are  spread  so  fair  on  the  permanent  face  of  these 
new  constitutions. 

The  motive  immediately  back  of  the  effort  to 
disfranchise  the  negro  was  not  to  suppress  him, 
but  to  suppress  him  honestly.  The  fraud  in  some 
of  these  States  was  something  frightful  to  the 
people  who  dwelt  in  its  presence.  It  had  become 
even  more  prevalent  and  far  more  scandalous  in 
party  contests  between  white  men  only  than  in 
general  elections.  The  motive  with  good  men 
was  honesty.  So  the  last  inquiry  is.  Will  these 
new  constitutions  bring  honest  elections  in  their 
train  ?  In  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and 
Louisiana,  which  have  held  elections  under  the 
new  schemes,  there  is  ample  testimony  to  the 
comparative  fairness  of  the  returns.  But  there 
has  yet  been  no  serious  opposition  and  no  motive 
for  a  miscount.  When  the  opposition  comes, — 
not  in  guise  of  the  more  ignorant  and  helpless 
classes  of  the  population,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  upheaval,  but  with  the  more 
intelligent  and  wealthy  classes  in  hostile  array 
against  the  party  machine, — then,  and  not  until 
then,  can  it  be  known  whether  that  right  hand 
has  lost  its  willingness,  its  cunning,  and  its  power. 
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THE   QUEEN-REGENT    AND  THE   YOUNG    KL\G 

OF   SPAIN. 


BY  HELENK  VACARESCO 


THE  Queen- Regent  of  Spain  lias  Iiad  more 
trouble  to  teach  ^her  son  to  bo  a  king  than 
royal  mothers  generally  have,  because  children 
born  in  an  exaltetl  position,  ami  surrounded  by 
flattery,  are  always  wont  to  get  proud  very  early  ; 
whereas,  very  early  the  infant  king.  El  Heycito, 
as  he  is  called  in  Spain,  was  wont  to  Ije  humble, 
unassuming,  and  ever  ready  to  allow  all  the 
children  of  his  age  to  rule  over  him.  Once  ordy 
some  consciousness  of  his  rank  awoke  in  him, 
and  this  when  he  was  six  years  of  age  only.  The 
anecdote  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  Spaniards, 
though  the  Queen  was  at  the  time  known  to  have 
scolded  her  son  severely,  and  blamed  the  people 
who  had  applauded  at  tiie  feat. 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  sovereigns 
of  Spain  have  always  to  be  accompanied  in  their 
drives  by  an  equerry,  caballerico  of  good  birth, 
who  precedes  the  royal  carriage.  The  young 
King  one  da}',  on  entering  his  landau  with  his 
nurse  and  his  two  sisters,  noticed  that  the  equerry 
was  not  in  front  of  the  horses.  He  somewhat 
sharply  inquired  in  shrill  baby  tones  :  ''"Where 
is  the  man  ?  "  The  question  passed  unnoticed, 
the  coachman  whipped  the  horses,  and  the  car- 
riage was  already  far  on  the  road,  when  the 
caballerico  rushed  at  full  speed  after  the  royal 
equipage.  The  King  ordered  the  coachman  to 
stop  ;  but  this  could  not  be,  as  the  Queen  had 
given  previous  orders  and  forbidden  any  of  her 
son's  injunctions  to  be  obeyed.  In  a  fury  the 
boy  staggered  to  his  feet  and  cried  aloud  to  tJie 
guilty  equerry:  "Sir,  let  this  never  happen 
again  !  "'  Delighted  by  this  proof  of  their  King's 
spirited  nature,  the  nurse,  the  ladies,  and  the 
soldieis  of  the  escort  repeated  the  incident,  and 
before  the  evening  all  the  streets  and  salons  of 
Madrid  were  teeming  with  the  news,  which  pro- 
voked amusement,  laughter,  and  national  pride. 
The  Queen- Regent,  on  the  contrary,  punished 
the  child,  and  the  next  day  invited  the  most 
handsome  and  robust  little  boys  of  his  age  to 
take  tea  and  play  with  the  King  at  the  palace. 
When  the  children  were  assembled,  she  placed 
them  befox'e  a  mirror.  Of  course,  the  little  King 
was  the  smallest  and  not  tlie  handsomest  among 
them.  "  You  see,  dear  child,"  said  his  mother, 
' '  that  if  there  ever  fan  be  any  difference  between 
vou  and  others,  that  difference  must  exist  in 
your  soul,  in  your  kindness  and  good  qualities, 


since  God,  who  alone  is  our  Master,  has  created 
so  many  human  creatures  superior  to  you  in  ap- 
pearance. Now,  go  and  play  with  your  friends 
and  be  more  humble  in  the  future."  From  that 
moment  no  trait  of  Alfonso  Xlll.'s  pride  could 
ever  be  discovered. 

The  young  King,  who  is  about  to  enter  into 
his  majority,  and  whose  baby  fingers  have  played 
with  the  scepter  from  the  very  moment  of  his. 
birth,  unites  in  his  person  all  the  churacteristicf 
of  the  two  great  dynasties  who  have  successively 
ruled  over  Spain.  By  his  father  he  descends 
from  the  grandson  of  Louis  XI\\,  from  that 
famous  Due  d'Anjou,  who  all  his  life  regretted 
Versailles  and  his  French  family,  and  of  wliom 
St.  Simon  gives  such  a  lively  account  in  his  mem- 
oirs, relating  what  Spanish  etiquette  and  the 
dull,  monotonous  life  then  led  by  the  King  of 
Spain  had  done  toward  changing  the  bright 
young  prince  into  a  half-crazy  old  man.  When 
the  Due  d'Anjou  left  France,  in  order  to  reach 
his  new  capital,  Louis  XIV.  pronounced  the 
famous  sentence,  "7/  h'?/  a  plus  dc  Pyrenees,^''  and 
the  imperious  old  monarch  thought  perhaps  that 
his  words  might  possess  the  power  of  suppress- 
ing mountains,  wells,  and  woods.  The  Due  d'An- 
jou soon  found  out  that  this  was  not  the  case  ; 
that  the  Pyrenees  rose  high  and  stern  between 
him  and  his  native  land,  to  which  he  never  re- 
turned. Then  Alfonso  XIII.  is  at  the  same 
time  a  Bourbon  and  a  Ilapsburg,  because  by  his 
mother  he  belongs  to  the  famous  House  of  Aus- 
tria, and  can  thus  claim  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 
for  his  distant  uncles,  to  whom  he  is  now  a  direct 
heir.  His  eyes,  bright  and  quick,  his  graceful 
gait  and  somewhat  nervous  manner,  he  has  in- 
herited from  his  Bourbon  ancestry  ;  whereas  the 
Hapsburgs  seem  to  have  endowed  him  with  their 
strong  underlip  and  all  the  resolution,  bordering 
on  ejitelement,  for  which  they  have  ever  been  con- 
spicuous. 

It  would  be  most  important  and  interesting  to 
note  how  strenuously  the  Queen- Regent  has 
worked  to  develop  in  her  son  the  Bourbon  hered- 
ity, because  she  considerea  this  as  her  duty  to 
Spain  and  to  the  memory  of  her  husband  ;  how 
she  has  tried  to  develop  in  him  all  the  qualities 
and  even  the  defects  of  his  Latin  race  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  virtues  even  which  came  from  his 
mother's  family.     The  struggle  proved  a  hanl 
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one.  But  she  wished  her  child  to  become  a  thor- 
ough Spanish  prince,  as  the  man  she  loved  had 
been  ;  and  everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
young  King  is  a  Spaniard  as  genuine  and  true  as 
his  father  was  before  him. 

No  one  can  tell  whether  Maria-Christina,  who 
was  the  liveliest  among  the  Austrian  archducli- 
,  esses,  felt  long  the  regret  of  having  left  the  somber 
imperial  palaces  of  Vienna  or  her  own  quieter 
honu!,  where  her  mother,  a  very  clever  princess, 
usually  gathered  around  her  all  the  remarkable 
men  of  the  day.  Maria-Christina  thus  led  a 
happy,  reckless  life  ;  her  mother  insisted  on  her 
studying  hard,  but  her  recreations  were  pleasant, 
as-,  being  a  great  favorite  with  her  uncle  tlie  Em- 
peror, she  was  often  called  upon  to  adorn  a  court 
ball  or  display  her  brilliant  conversational  powers 
in  a  court  dinner.  For  those  who  know  what  a 
dinner  at  the  Court  of  Austria  means,  since  the 
late  Empress  had  brought  into  Viennese  society 
the  fashion  of  speaking  in  undertones  and  rare 
monosyllables,  the  success  obtained  by  Arch- 
duchess Maria- Christina,  who,  in  spite  of  lier  natu- 
ral timidity  and  the  freezing  atmospliere,  was  ever 
gay  and  generous  in  fluent  talk,  has  a  real  mean- 
mg.  How  often,  when  the  cares  of  the  day  are 
finished,  when  tedious  ministers  and  querulous 
grandees  can  at  last  be  dismissed,  in  the  dim, 
sumptuous  chambers  of.  the  royal  palace  at  Ma- 
drid, must  the  Queen- Regent  remember  the  de- 
lightful idyll  of  her  youth,  and  hear  again  the 
sounds  of  the  Austrian  waltz  as  she  glided  on, 
led  by  a  handsome  cavalier  whose  fate  and  char- 
acter she  well  knew,  whose  heart  also  began  to 
understand  her  heart  ? 

Alfonso  XII.  was  then  a  cadet,  and  studied  at 
the  Theresianum  school,  an  institution  founded 
by  Maria- Theresa.  He  had  scarcely  any  hope  of 
regaining  Spain  and  the  throne  that  his  mother 
had  lost.  He  preferred  the  young  Arcliduchess 
jNIaria-Christina  to  all  the  other  Austrian  prin- 
cesses, because  she  was  more  like  him  and  like 
the  people  of  his  race.  The  Emperor  was  fond 
of  the  handsome  exiled  prince.  Maria- Christina 
was  aware  that  he  would  offer  her  nothing  but 
an  exile's  home  and  an  exile's  doom.  She  had 
tasted  enough  of  court  life  to  understand  how 
wortldess  etiquette  can  be  to  those  who,  destitute 
of  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to,  become  cumber- 
some, and  ever  put  courtiers  and  diplomats  in 
the  unpleasant  dilemma  of  showing  them  some 
coldness  or  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  their 
more  fortunate  adversaries.  Yet  she  secretly 
loved  and  guessed  tliat  Alfonso  entertained  very 
•  kindly  feelings  toward  her.  But  circumstances 
destroyed  the  dream  of  happiness  at  its  very 
dawn.  Alfonso  was  recalled  to  Spain,  he  became 
a  king,   and  he  met  his   cousin  Mercedes.      In 


Maria-Christina  he  had  seen  a  symbol  of  consola- 
tion and  pity.  In  Mercedes,  daughter  of  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  he  saw  the  symbol  of  his 
own  present  state  of  mind,  the  symbol  of  hope, 
youth,  and  life.  He  married  Mercedes.  Every 
one  knows  how  siiort  this  union  proved,  and  how 
the  beautiful  child  and  Queen  closed  her  lumin- 
ous black  eyes  at  the  very  moment  when  the  sun 
rose  over  the  palace,  when  the  cannons  roared  to 
proclaim  that  Queen  Mercedes  had  reached  her 
eighteenth  birthday.  The  King  then  remembered 
Maria-Christina,  and  thus  she  became  his  wife. 

There  is  something  startling  in  the  fate  of  a 
woman  whose  every  step  has  ever  trodden  on 
tears,  whose  every  smile  has  been  covered  with 
a  veil  of  woe.  Between  the  dark  pine  trees  of 
Arcachon,  wearing  still  the  mourning  dress  she 
had  adopted  since  lier  betrothal  with  the  King, 
in  memory  of  Mercedes,  bearing  in  her  trembling 
hands  the  portrait  of  the  departed  Queen,  she 
met  again  with  Alfonso.  The  King  was  very 
popular  in  Madrid,  wiiere  the  new  Queen  awoke 
no  other  sentiment  but  utter  indifference.  Thus 
she  led  a  secluded  life  by  the  side  of  her  spirited 
husband;  only  those  who  approached  seemed  to 
awaken  tp  a  sense  of  her  moral  value  and  intel- 
lectual powers.  But  all  the  faculties  she  pos- 
sessed were  fixed  on  one  aim  !  To  please  the 
King  she  neglected  the  care  of  pleasing  others. 
Spain,  of  course,  expected  nothing  else  from  her 
but  an  heir.  She  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  then 
to  a  second  little  girl,  and  when  .she  had  the  joy 
of  announcing  a  third  hope  the  King  had  begun 
to  suffer  from  the  illness  that  killed  him,.  During 
the  long  weary  months  of  suffering  and  suspense 
and  anguish  the  Queen  felt  she  was  surveyed  by 
some  as  an  enemy,  and  by  every  one  as  an 
enigma,  a  living  mystery;  that  her  every  gesture 
and  word  were  looked  upon  as  indications  of  her 
inward  feelings. 

When,  before  being  presented  to  the  Queen,  I 
visited,  in  comoanv  of  M.  Zarco  del  Valle,  intro- 
ductor  of  ambassadors  at  the  Spanish  Court,  the 
royal  palace  of  Madrid,  that  most  amiable  and 
charming  man  related  to  me  the  Queen's  debut  as 
a  sovereign  on  the  very  day  of  the  King's  death. 

"I  think  I  still  see  her,"  said  he,  "as  slie 
was  seated  in  the  vast  State  Hall.  She  seemed 
crushed  by  grief  and  despondency.  Her  face 
and  eyes  were  swollen  by  the  tears  she  had  shed. 
Her  hands  lay  loosely  in  her  lap  and  trembled. 
In  the  other  room  all  the  diplomatic  corps  was 
waiting  to  be  introduced  and  deliver  a  message 
of  condolence.  But  the  sight  of  the  forlorn 
widow  had  broken  my  heart,  and  I  hesitated  long 
before  I  pronounced  the  official  words,  '  Madam, 
rliay  I  announce  to  your  Majesty,  His  Eminency 
the  Apostolic  Nuncio  ?  '    Scarcely  had  the  words 
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crossed  my  lips  tlian  Maiia-Cliristina  started  and 
stood  upright  before  me,  a  (|U('t'ii  and  a  ruler 
from  li(!ad  to  foot,  licr  forelu^ad  erect,  a  fir**  of 
resolution  burning  in  the  depths  of  her  brown 
eyes.  1  then  and  there  felt  sure  that  the  expect- 
ing mother  wouhl  give  birth  to  a  king." 

Of  course  the  birth  of  Alfonso  XI II.  assured 
his  mother's  position  ;  but  the  time  which  had  to 
elapse  between  the  hour  when  he  was  presented 
to  his  subjects  naked  on  a  silver  plate  and  tlio 
present  hour  was  a  long  one,  and  difliculties  of 
all  kinds  surrounded  his  unconscious  reign.  To 
the  utter  astonishment  of  all  the  men  of  Stale 
who  came  to  offer  their  counsels  and  services, 
and  among  whom  the  Queen  ever  preferred 
Canovas  del  Castillo,  the  silent  and  bashful  young 
woman  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  cosas  di 
Espana,  spoke  their  language  fluently,  had  stud- 
ied their  history  and  national  character,  ques- 
tioned them  with  a  knowing  air  on  all  subjects, 
proved  a  somewhat  too  eager  pupil,  and  looked 
into  all  matters. 

The  Queen-Regent  is  full  of  humor  and  clear 
good  sense  ;  liates  etiquette,  though  she  lias  to 
bear  up  witli  it ;  often  relates  that  the  direst  mo- 
ments of  her  troublesome  reign  were  those  in 
which  a  death  sentence  was  brought  before  her. 
"What,"  said  she  once,  "must  I  sign  this 
paper  with  the  same  hand  that  has  caressed  my 
children,  and  will  perhaps  deprive  a  mother  of 
her  child  or  a  child  of  his  parent  ?  Has  not  God 
alone  the  right  to  ilestroy  what  He  creates  ?  " 

The  Cuban  War  proved  a  great  trial  to  her. 
But  the  Queen-Regent  of  Spain  is  an  optimist. 
Her  valiant  smile  is  not  the  "decorative  smile" 
that  the  Empress  Victoria  ever  referred  to 
with  disgust,  alluding  to  the  obligations  in 
which  a  queen  was  placed  to  smile  even  when 
her  heart  is  weary.  The  Queen -Regent  smiles 
on  courageously  through  the  mist  of  her  tears, 
but  she  smiles  genuinely  and  with  conviction. 
When  I  first  saw  her  majesty  at  Miramar  (San 
S^bastien),  in  the  clear  drawing  room  overlooking 
the  sea,  I  had  a  vision  of  liveliness  before  me. 
Her  mouth  and  her  eyes  wore  tlie  same  sm  ile  ;  her 
attitude  was  one  of  quiet  glee,  though  afterward, 
in  the  course  of  our  long  conversation,  I  noticed 
how  deep-set  were  the  traces  of  suffering  in  her 
soul,  how  well  she  comprehended  human  grief, 
and  how  deep  was  the  source  of  compassion  in 
her  own  bereaved  heart.  But  whenever  she  spoke 
of  her  children,  of  the  King,  and  the  future, 
the  smile  came  back.  She  showed  us,  one  after 
the  other,  all  the  photographs  of  Alfonso,  and 
bade  lis  mark  the  ever-increasing  air  of  health 
and  vigor  growing  from  one  year  to  the  other. 


"  He  is  good,"  said  slie  ;  "but so  turbulent,  so 
eager  for  liberty,  lie  envies  the  fisher  children 
on  the  shore.  Perhaps  lie  is  right  to  do  so,  afl<;r 
all.  He  is  not  prouil,  but  he  wLslies  to  look 
dignified  ;  and  when  I  scold  liim,  which  I  never 
do  in  the  presence  of  any  other  pijrson,  he  keeps 
back  his  tears.  I  believe  ho  will  do.  I  have 
W(jrked  as  much  toward  making  him  worthy  of 
Spain,  as  toward  making  Spain  worthy  of  lier 
beautiful  .self."  And  as  I  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  b(?longing  to  a  royal  race  in  order  to  fulfill  well 
all  the  duties  of  a  good  queen,  she  interrupted 
me,  and  said  quickly,  "  Oil,  no  ;  I  am  not  at  all 
of  your  opinion.  1  am  sure  any  intelligent  and 
good  woman  would  be  a  perfect  queen  without 
having  been  educated  for  tlie  purpose.  In  the 
case  of  a  king,  perhaps,  the  thing  might  bo 
different.  But  a  woman  can  always  live  up  to 
any  standard  of  virtue  and  force  provided  she  is 
clever  and  kind." 

The  Spaniards  arc  already  in  love  with  this 
young  king.  He  is  so  like  his  father, — this,  to 
their  estimation,  is  the  best  compliment  they  can 
pay  him.  Yet  in  visage  and  talk  Alfonso  XIII. 
very  much  resembles  his  mother.  He  possesses 
her  sharp  impulsive  way  ;  her  voice,  mellow  and 
lively  ;  her  soft  hair,  her  bashful  and  persistent 
smile,  her  charming  way  of  questioning  eagerly 
about  all  matters,  her  secret  willfulness.  Although 
he  is  not  very  tall,  he  makes  up  for  this  deficiency 
by  a  kind  of  nnnchulant  g;^race  veiy  peculiar  in 
one  so  young.  AYhen  he  walks,  with  an  elastic 
and  rhythmical  step,  he  gives  the  impression  of 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  take  the  lead,  and  to 
be  looked  at  by  a  great  number  of  people  in  so 
doing.  He  is  extremely  fond  of  his  sisters  and 
faithful  playmates,  and  at  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  della  Asturias  every  one  noticed  his 
emotion  when  the  princess  took  her  place  by  the 
side  of  her  husband  in  front  of  the  altar. 

So  far  the  Queen- Regent  has  succeeded  in  allow- 
ing him  to  be  a  Spaniard  through  and  thi'ough  ; 
to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  smallest  events 
of  everyday  life  in  Madrid,  just  as  his  father  did; 
to  know  and  call  the  grandees  by  their  Christian 
names  ;  to  find  pleasure  in  Spanish  spoils. 

The  King,  like  his  mother,  is  tender,  passion- 
ately, proud  of  his  native  land,  impulsive  and  full 
of  sympathy  for  tlie  poor  and  the  weak.  Eti- 
quette already  weighs  upon  him  and  he  is 
impatient  of  its  fetters.  Before  long  Europe 
will  learn  to  discover  in  this  ver}'^  young  man, — 
who,  in  fact,  is  only  a  child  by  years, — a  sover- 
eign indeed,  and  one  whose  actions  are  likely  to 
change  most  of  the  ideas  and  currents  that  now 
cross  the  political  life  of  Spain. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER. 

IN  the  Cosmopolitan  for  June,  Mr.  Julian  Ralph 
gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  whom  he  considers  easily  the  greatest 
among  American  captains  of  industry. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  "combines  with  this  position 
that  of  a  master  of  finance  ;  and  it  may  be  tliat  in 
this  field  he  will  yet  prove  as  great  as,  or  greater 
than,  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan.  But  as  this  one  is, 
first  of  all,  a  financier  ;  so  the  other  is,  above  and 
beyond  everything,  a  master  in  the  industrial 
field.  It  is  surprising  how  very  much  is  told  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  how  very  little  is  known 
concerning  him." 

Mr.  Ralph  explains  why  it  is  impossible  that 
any  one  should  know  just  what  the  amount  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  wealth  is.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
testified  in  court  that  he  himself  does  not  know 
within  ten  millions  of  dollars  what  his  fortune 
amounts  to.  If  he  did  know,  the  fluctuation  of 
the  listed  stocks  on  the  exchange  must  alter  the 
sum  of  his  wealth  with  every  hour  and  minute  of 
each  working  day. 

FARMHAND    AND    OFFICE    BOY. 

John  Davidson  Rockefeller's  father  was  a  farmer 
in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  1839,  and 
his  childhood  was  spent  in  a  family  of  God-fearing, 
hard-working,  rugged,  and  simple  people,  whose 
lives  and  examples  furnished  a  solid,  rock-like 
foundation  for  their  children  to  build  upon. 

"At  the  outset,  John  D.  Rockefeller  pro- 
gressed very  slowly  toward  the  making  of  a  for- 
tune. He  earned  a  quarter  as  his  first  wages,  for 
hoeing  a  neighbor's  potato-patch.  He  hired  out 
in  the  summer-time  to  work  for  the  farmers  of 
the  neighborhood  ;  when  his  people  removed  to 
Cleveland,  he  worked  as  an  office  boy.  In  time 
he  cut  loose  from  his  home  ties  and  went  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  commission 
house.  He  is  said  to  have  saved  only  $500  by 
the  time  he  was  ready  to  go  into  business  for 
himself;  only  $1,000  when  he  was  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  started  in  the  commis- 
sion business  for  himself  in  St.  Louis,  taking  as 
a  partner  Mr.  M.  B.  Clark,  who  was  for  a  long 
time  afterward  associated  with  him,  and  who, 
while  both  remained  in  their  original  business, 
engaged  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  the  conduct  of 
a  petroleum  refinery  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
abovie  St.  Louis.  The  idea  that  there  were  the 
potentialities  of  great  wealth  in  the  oil-refinery 


business  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  by  a 
porter  in  another  store  in  St.  Louis,  who  joined 
the  young  speculators,  and  who  afterward  became 
famous  and  rich  by  this  connection.  This  was 
Samuel  Andrews.  The  refinery,  a  petty  concern, 
was  the  seed  from  which  grew  the  gigantic 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  largest  and  mightiest 
corporation  in  the  world,  which  supplies  the 
world  with  kerosene,  and  acknowledges  but  one 
considerable  competitor, — the  Russian  company 
whose  wells  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus 
Mountains." 

JOINED    BY    MESSRS.     FLAGLER    AND    VANDEKBILT. 

It  became  necessary  to  raise  money  to  carry  on 
the  business  pi'operly  ;  and  ]\Ir.  Rockefeller  had 
to  take  a  new  partner,  who  furnished  $00,000, — 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler,  the  son-in-law  of  a 
wealthy  distiller.  Mr.  Flagler  is  given  credit 
for  much  of  the  great  success  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  Then  Mr.  Rockefeller  bought 
out  Mr.  Andrews  for  a  round  million  dollars, 
and  sold  the  interest  to  William  H.  Vanderbilt 
at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  profit.  In  the 
meantime  Clark  had  bought  out  the  St.  Louis 
commission  business  from  Rockefeller,  preferring 
that  to  oil  -  refining,  so  that  Rockefeller  and 
Flagler  are  the  real  parents  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

HOW    THE    ROCKEFELLER    WEALTH    IS    INVESTED. 

"  A  very  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
wealth  is  now  in  the  form  of  securities  and  prop- 
erties in  no  way  connected  with  the  petroleum 
business.  He  has  shown  amazing  shrewdness  in 
buying  mining  and  railroad  properties  when  times 
were  bad,  or  the  owners  of  these  stocks  were 
willing,  for  other  reasons,  to  sell  at  low  prices. 
In  this  way  he  has  come  to  own  stocks  and  bonds 
in  seventeen  great  railroads.  Other  large  sums 
he  has  invested  in  sugar  trust,  Brooklyn  L^nion 
Gas,  Consolidated  Gas  (New  York),  natural  gas 
in  Ohio,  Federal  Steel,  coal  mines  in  Ohio,  cop- 
per mines  in  Montana,  iron  mines  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  lake  steamers  ;  also  real  estate 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  several 
other  cities.  In  the  Standard  Oil  subsidiary 
companies  alone  he  is  said  to  be  a  larger  owner 
than  in  Standard  Oil  itself  ;  at  least  his  holdings 
have  a  larger  value  than  those  in  the  parent  com- 
pany. He  is  reputed  to  control  vast  railway 
systems,  to  own  every  oil  car  in  the  land,  to 
possess  20,000  miles  of  oil  tubing,  200  steamers, 
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and  70,000  dolivory  wagons.  He  employs  2r>,- 
000  men  ;  and  as  a  financier,  an  employer,  an<l  a 
power  in  the  world  he  knows  no  rival." 


LORD  KELVIN  AS  HE  APPEARS  TO  A  FELLOW 
SCIENTIST. 

OX  liis  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  Lord 
Kelvin  was  oiitliusiastically  welcomed  by 
scientific  workers  wherever  he  went,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  electrical  engineers,  among  whom 
he  is  tlie  acknowledged  d(\an. 

To  show  the  great  Scotchman  as  he  is  seen  by 
his  disciples  and  his  co-workers  is  the  purpose  of 
a  brief  article  contributed  to  the  Engineering 
Magazine  for  June  by  Prof.  Francis  B.  Crocker, 
who  is  himself  a  leatlor  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  development  of  electricity  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

A    KAKE    COMBINATION PURE    SCIENCE    AND 

'•COMMON    SENSE." 

Professor  Crocker  considers  the  part  played  by 
Lord  Kelvin  in  connection  with  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  as  his  strongest  claim  to  high  rank 
in  the  history  of  science  and  engineering.  He 
says: 

' '  No  other  feat  accomplished  by  human  powers 
appeals  more  forcibly  to  the  layman  as  well  as  to 
the  specialist.'  Not  only  were  mathematical 
knowledge  and  ability  of  the  highest  order  re- 
quired to  solve  the  problems  involved  in  this 
great  undertaking  ;  coordinated  with  these  facul- 
ties the  greatest  possible  degree  of  common  sense 
and  practical  faculties  were -equally  necessary. 
It  is  ordinarily  supposed  that  these  two  phases  of 
mind  are  opposed  to  each  other,  the  develop- 
ment of  one  having  a  tendency  to  dwarf  or  dim- 
inish the  other.  In  Lord  Kelvin's  case  the  two 
are  combined,  and  each  is  of  the  very  highest 
order.  It  is  in  this  particular  respect  that  lieas 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  man  of  any  time.  On 
the  purely  scientific  side,  Helmholtz  and  other 
names  might  be  mentioned  as  his  equals  ;  a 
number  of  electrical  engineers  and  inventors, 
notably  Edison,  have  accomplished  more  individ- 
ually in  the  way  of  actual  mechanical  achieve- 
ment than  he  has;  but  no  one  else  has  done  so 
much  in  both  directions  at  the  same  time,  and 
done  it  so  well,  as  he.  In  abstract  science,  his 
mathematical  investigations  in  mechanics,  heat, 
electricity,  and  magnetism  are  classical,  and  will 
always  remain  fundamental  in  the  progress  of 
human  knowledge.  The  numerous  pieces  of 
working  apparatus  invented  by  hiin  will  certainly 
remain  prominent  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  not 
perpetually.  For  example,  the  principles  of  his 
reflecting  galvanometer,  ampere  balance,  electro- 


meters, siphon  recor<ler,  marine  compass,  and 
dcep-.sea  sounding  apparatus  would  seem  to  be 
so  general  tliat  they  wouKl  always  be  nsefid — in 
fact,  necessary — even  though  improvements  in 
construction  and  operation  might  be  devised  in 
the   course   of  time.      And   the   mere  listing  of 
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LORD  KELVIN. 

(From  his  latest  photograph.) 

their  names  suggests  the  breadth  of  the  range  of 
Lord  Kelvin's  accomplishments  in  the  domain  of 
applied  science. 

AN    ATTRACTIVE    PERSONALITY. 

' '  In  the  case  of  men  of  genius,  personal  qual- 
ities often  detract  from  their  intellectual  achieve- 
ments and  seriously  interfere  with  their  popu- 
larity; but  in  Lord  Kelvin's  case  the  reverse  is 
true  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  heard  him  speak  in  public  has  been  at  once 
impressed  and  charmed  by  his  mental  and  per- 
sonal qualities.  He  combines  the  intellect  of  a 
great  philosopher  with  the  straightforwardness 
and  simplicity  of  a  schoolboy.  He  takes  his 
audience  into  his  confidence,  and  thinks  aloud 
without  the  slightest  affectation  or  self-conscious- 
ness. He  regards  the  great  things  that  he  has 
accomplished  as  matters  of  fact,  and  accepts  the 
credit  and  praise  that  is  given  to  him  without 
the  least  embarrassment  or  protest.     When  he 
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speaks  of  his  own  work  the  language  is  most 
niodost,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him  to  name 
in  the  same  breath  others  whom  lie  credits  with 
having  contributed  as  much  as  or  more  than  he 
has.  Tliere  is  no  artfulness  in  this  manner  of 
referring  to  his  great  deeds;  it  is  a  natural^-in 
fact,  an  unconscious — expression  of  his  fairness 
and  broad-mindedness.  Another  characteristic 
feature  of  his  modesty  is  his  habit  of  asking 
numerous  questions  of  any  one  he  meets,  whether 
it  be  a  learned  scientist  or  a  common  workman — 
and  his  manner  of  addressing  the  one  is  as  good- 
natured,  polite,  and  interested  as  wlieu  he 
speaks  to  the  other." 

OUIGINALITY    IN    THOUGHT    AND    METHOD. 

Lord  Kelvin  lias  his  own  way  of  looking  at 
things,  and,  according  to  Professor  Crocker,  he 
is  not  always  governed  by  academic  methods  in 
reaching  his  conclusions.  He  is  known  to  hold 
radical  views  on  many  subjects.  As  an  example, 
■Professor  Crocker  cites  his  stated  belief  that  the 
entire  power  of  Niagara  should  be  appropriated 
for  useful  purposes,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
natural  scenery.  "  The  saving  and  distribution  of 
4,000,000  horse-power  for  the  benefit  of  human- 
ity is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  mere  scenic 
phenomenon  which  delights  the  eye  and  im- 
presses the  mind,"  Professor  Crocker  ventures 
to  predict  that  the  world  will  eventually  be  rec- 
onciled to  this  idea — unsesthetic  and  utilitarian 
as  it  now  appears. 


THE  NEW  PROFESSION  OF  FORESTRY. 

THE  rapid  growth  of  a  bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  "Washington  de- 
voted exclusively  to  forestry  signifies  the  opening 
of  a  new  career  to  American  youth.  Such  a 
bureau  would  never  have  been  established  had 
there  not  been  a  distinct  demand  on  the  part  of 
industrial  interests  for  scientific  leadership  in 
this  important  field.  This  demand  in  itself  indi- 
cates a  recognized  need.  We  are  using  up, 
every  year,  more  timber  than  our  forests  are 
yielding,  and  the  future  supply  has  become  an 
economic  problem  of  the  gravest  character.  At 
the  present  moment,  while  the  annual  consump- 
tion is  increasing,  the  annual  production  is  just 
as  steadily  decreasing.  This  is  the  situation  that 
the  nation  is  now  facing,  and  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  has  been  organized  not  a 
moment  too  soon.  Systematic  forestry  on  a 
large  scale  means,  among  other  things,  the  evo- 
lution of  a  distinct  calling,  or  profession,  and  it 
is  with  'this  phase  of  tlie  subject  tliat  Mr.  J.  Rus- 
sell Smith  is  chiefiy  concerned  in  an  article  that . 
he  contributes  to  tlie  Furum  for  Mav. 


THE    CHANGED    ATTITUDK    OF    COKPORATIONS. 

Paper  companies,  many  of  which  own  the  for- 
ests from  which  comes  their  supply  of  wood 
pulp,  are  interested  in  keeping  up  that  supply, 
and  hence  have  been  pioneers  in  practical  for- 
"estry.  Some  of  the  New  England  companies 
employ  skilled  foresters.  Another  instance  cited 
by  Mr.  Smith  is  that  of  a  corporation  engaged  in 
the  inanufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
which  owns  200,000  acres  of  foi'est  in  the  mid- 
dle West,  and  has  ])iit  it  all  under  the  manage- 
ment advised  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry.  The 
railroad  companies,  too,  large  owners  of  timber 
lands,  are  forced  by  the  increasing  price  of 
wooden  ties  to  consider  the  advisability  of  tree- 
planting  for  this  purpose.  Even  the  lumber 
companies,  wasteful  and  improvident  as  their 
management  has  been,  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  old  policy  of  stripping  a  given  area  of  its 
timber  and  then  leaving  it  to  its  fate  is,  in  the 
end,  a  costly  one,  and  in  the  Adirondacks  they 
have  found  that  it  pays  to  adopt  the  plans  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry, — to  cut  for  lumber  the  trees 
above  a  certain  size  only,  to  do  the  work  so  as 
not  to  injure  young  growth,  and  to  take  care  to 
prevent  forest  fires.  By  these  methods  the  for- 
est can  be  made  to  yield  a  steady  return  for  cen- 
turies to  come. 

OPPORTUNITIES    IN    GOVEUNMENT    SERVICE. 

Regarding  tlie  increasing  demands  of  public 
forestry  for  trained  workers,  Mr.  Smith  says  : 

"The  United  States  Government  has  forest 
reserves  extending  to  about  fifty  millions  of  acres. 
In  caring  for  these  enormous  tracts  it  will  be 
necessary  to  made  examinations  of,  and  to  draw 
up  working  plans  for,  forests  larger  than  all  those 
of  New  England  with  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
added.  The  present  force  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry would  be  busy  for  a  long  time  on  one  such 
allotment  alone.  After  the  plans  have  been  laid 
down,  they  must  be  some  day  executed,  and  it  is 
no  small  business  to  carry  out  even  simple  for- 
estry upon  an  area  greater  than  England  and 
Wales.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  enter  immediately  upon  such  schemes, 
nor  is  it  at  present  desirable  ;  but  the  forests  are 
being  protected  against  the  day  of  their  need,  and 
tliere  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  Congress  in  favor 
of  deriving  some  revenue  from  this  vast  public 
property.  This  policy  is  already  in  operation  in 
the  magnificent  Black  Hills  reserve,  and  it  will  be 
continued  in  the  other  reserves  when  the  lumber 
is  needed  in  tlie  course  of  development  in  the 
West.  In  the  meantime  much  money  and  labor 
are  being  expended  "in  merely  protecting  the  re- 
serves. 
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"At  prosont  one  of  tlu>  j^roatest  (lifTiciiltii's 
with  wliich  the  Hunmu  of  Forestry  lias  to  coiilfinl 
is  tlio  scarcity  of  men  suita))Iy  traiiicil  to  fill  tlio 
positions,  'i'ho  schools  have  not  prcparcl  a  suf- 
licient  nunilxM'  to  meet  the  thMnand  ;  and  in  tho 
l)resent  staj^c  of  transition  cvt-ry  professional  for- 
ester in  the  United  States  is  employed,  in  most 
cases  haviiifjf  a  position  with  the  (iovernment. 

'<  Many  men  will  be  needed  to  carry  on  this 
rising  industry,  with  its  public  and  private  pro- 
moters. What  does  that  career  oiler  ?  Here  we 
have  one  of  the  most  desirable  phases  of  the 
problem  ;  for  the  cannM'  of  the  forester  promises 
a  refreshing  change  at  a  time  when  our  young 
men  are  crowding  by  thousands  to  the  cities, 
thereby  getting  away  from  the  inspiration  of  Na- 
ture and  tho  uplifting  and  invigorating  influence 
of  the  woods.  Until  now  the  man  who  has  lived 
in  the  forest  has  too  often  been  the  backwoods- 
.man,  suffering  for  lack  of  the  society  of  his  fel- 
lows, and  the  life  of  the  man  in  tlie  city  has  usually 
been  too  artificial  for  the  best  development.  The 
forester  combines  the  advantages  of  both,  and  he 
carries  the  education  of  the  city  back  to  the  woods. " 

The  forester's  career,  however,  is  one  full  of 
hard  work,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  skilled  pro- 
fession. The  Government  sets  a  high  standard, 
giving  permanent  employment  only  to  college 
graduates  who  have  been  trained  in  forestry.  In 
summer  student  assistants  are  employed,  and 
this  is  a  good  opportunity  for  such  as  are  think- 
ing of  fitting  themselves  for  the  calling  ;  then, 
too,  courses  are  now  offered  by  the  forest  schools 
of  Yale,  Cornell,  Biltmore,  and  several  of  the 
State  universities. 

TUE    AMERICAN    FORESTER    AND    HIS    PROSPECTS. 

' '  Tlie  young  forester  has  prospects  of  a  salary 
that  equals,  or  slightly  exceeds,  that  of  the  col- 
lege professor,  and  the  location  of  his  home  will 
usually  make  his  necessary  living  expenses  less 
than  those  of  the  teacher.  "Within  a  decade  he 
may  be  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company,  and 
liave  charge  of  many  pieces  of  woodland  which 
he  will  be  able  to  reach  easily  by  rail.  He  may 
secure  a  position  as  a  State  forester,  or  as  mem- 
ber of  a  State  corps.  This  is  a  promising  field. 
Several  of  our  forested  States  are  coming  into 
the  possession  of  abandoned  stump  lands  ;  and 
the  care  of  thena  requires  a  forester  who  can 
supervise  the  work,  look  after  the  public  interests, 
and  disseminate  information  among  the  people. 
The  State  of  New  York  is  even  buying  up  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  of  woodland  to  add  to  its 
forest  reserve.  The  United  States  Government 
has  a  constantly  increasing  need  of  men.  The 
public  holdings  are  tremendous.  For  each  of 
the  last  three  years  the  forestry  appropriation  has 


])een  doublnl,  and  the  work  that  is  being  done 
for  the  private  citiz(>ns  is  growing  as  rapidly  as 
are  the  appr<)i)riation.s.  These  government  for- 
esters are  in  attendance  in  the;  Department  at 
Washington  during  the  winter,  but  with  the 
coming  of  spring  they  are  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States.  They  go  to  the  woods  of 
New  England,  of  the  South,  and  of  tlie  West, 
and  return  in  the  fall  to  make  out  their  reports 
in  the  oflico.  Eventually  a  large  part  of  our 
government  force  will  be  stationed  in  various 
parts  of  the  West,  nearer  to  the  center  of  the 
greatest  activity  in  public  forestry. 

"Another  class  of  positions  will  be  witli  the 
lumber  and  paper  companies.  From  all  sections 
of  the  country  these  companies  are  inquiring  into 
the  methods  of  conservative  forestry  ;  and,  as  has 
been  shown,  some  are  already  employing  foix'st- 
ers,  while  others  will  probably  follow  their  ex- 
ample. The  men  so  employed  will  spend  a  large 
part  of  the  time  in  the  forests  under  their  care  ; 
but  in  the  winter  season  some  of  them,  busy 
with  their  office  work,  will  be  located  for  a  few 
niontlis  in  the  town  or  city  headquarters  of  their 
corporation.  This  will  enable  their  children  to 
have  the  advantage  of  better  schooling  than  that 
afforded  by  a  paper  factory  town  or  a  sawmill 
town. 

"  Wherever  he  may  be,  the  average  American 
forester  during  the  next  thirty  years  will  have  a 
very  different  task  from  that  of  his  European 
counterpart.  In  Europe  everything  is  carefully 
worked  out  and  reduced  to  system.  The  forests 
are  cropped  as  regularly  and  as  methodically  as  a 
farm.  One  forest  crop  is  followed  by  another  in 
regular  rotation,  and  every  phase  of  the  question 
is  definitely  known  and  recorded  in  a  forester's 
manual.  In  America  the  field  still  lies  open  for 
original  work.  The  varying  climatic  conditions 
make  the  practices  of  one  locality  unsuitable  for 
another,  while  those  of  Europe  ai-e,  perhaps,  un- 
suitable for  any  in  this  country.  Many  of  the 
problems  of  tree  culture  are  yet  unsolved,  and  each 
forester  must  face  a  new  situation  and  work  out 
the  plans  necessaiy  for  success.  This  the  Ameri- 
can cah  do.  Resourceful  and  ingenious,  he  can 
solve  the  questions  that  arise,  and  be  a  unit,  not 
a  cog.  Growing  up  in  this  life  that  demands  in- 
dividuality and  adaptation  to  environment,  the 
children  of  trained  and  educated  men  will  take 
the  vigor  of  the  woods  back  to  the  city,  and  be- 
come leaders  in  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises, or  in  movements  that  make  more  directly 
for  social  betterment." 

The  Training  of  Rangers. 

While  technical  instruction  in  forestry  is  now 
given,  as  we  have  stated,  at  a  number  of  Ameri- 
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can  universities,  Rerca  ("ollogo,  in  the  mountain 
region  of  soutli  central  Kentucky,  lias  undertaken 
to  provide  training  for  the  duties  of  the  practical 
ranger,  or  forest  overseer.  Several  Berea  stu- 
dents have  already  entered  upon  this  line  of  work, 
having  been  familiar  from  boyhood  with  logging 
and  lumbering  operations,  and  with  the  qualities 
of  the  various  woods  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
Prof.  S.  C.  Mason,  writing  in  Forestry  and  Ir- 
rigation for  April,  outlines  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  at  the  college,  which  owns  a  tract  of 
more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  forest  land,  well 
stocked  with  young  growth,  and  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  old  oak  and  pine  of  the 
first  quality.  In  studying  the  classification  of 
American  forest  trees,  with  reference  to  soil  pref- 
erence, geograpliical  distribution,  and  economic 
importance,  the  Berea  students  have  access  to 
more  than  forty  native  species  on  the  college 
campus  and  farm,  and  as  many  more  within  col- 
lecting distance.  A  study  is  made  of  forest  in- 
fluences on  climate,  soil  formation,  stream  flow, 
forest  measuration,  and  forest  finance,  followed 
by  a  study  of  some  of  the  local  forest  products, 
such  as  stave  and  spoke  stock,  railroad  ties,  or 
shingles.  In  taking  up  the  subject  of  forest 
management,  a  special  study  is  made  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  natural  regeneration  of  the 
native  species  takes  place. 

FORMING    PUBLIC    SENTIMENT. 

A  winter  course  of  familiar  talks  or  lectures 
on  forestry  is  given  to  the  Berea  preparatory 
school.  Of  this  elementary  instruction  Professor 
Mason  says  : 

"  The  pupils  here,  though  in  grammar-school 
studies,  are  often  grown  men  and  women,  and 
many  of  them  do  not  follow  the  course  beyond 
these  grades,  when  they  will  make  for  themselves 
homes  in  the  mountain  counties,  where  the  forest 
products  have  in  the  past  far  outweighed  in  value 
the  agricultural.  Here  the  word  '  forestry  '  has 
seldom  been  heard,  except  through  Berea's  teach- 
ings, and  the  waste  by  fire  and  axe  is  as  deplor- 
able as  anywhere  in  our  land.  These  young 
people  will  carry  into  hundreds  of  neighbor- 
hoods the  ideas  gathered  from  each  winter's 
course  of  lectures.  Their  note  books,  some  of 
them  very  ingeniously  illustrated,  are  read  over 
and  discussed  by  the  family  and  neighbors  around 
many  a  mountain  fireside. 

"The  'Primer  of  Forestry'  and  other  bulle- 
tins on  forestry  are  read,  and  a  foundation  of 
public  sentiment  established  whic/i  the  coming 
years  will  show  to  be  far  reaching  in  its  effects. 
Berea  can  modestly  boast  of  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  forestry  to  more  people  than  any  other 
institution  in  the  country." 


THE  CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VII. 

IN  the  Cosmopolitan  for  June,  Mr.  T.  C.  Craw- 
fonl,  the  veteran  journalist,  gives  an  account 
of  the  ceremonies  of  crowning  King  Edward  VII. 
on  tlie  2Gth  of  this  month.  Mr.  Crawford  thinks 
that  the  English  people  are  looking  forward  at 
present  to  the  coronation  pageants  with  rather 
languid  interest,  partly  because  the  South  African 
war  has  not  yet  been  closed.  He  gives  as  an 
evidence  of  this  the  pleasantries  thrown  out  by 
the  London  press  over  the  arrangements  for  the 
ceremony,  and  the  difficulties  of  impecunious 
peers  who  must  fit  themselves  for  the  great  oc- 
casion. Mr.  Crawford  has  computed  the  cost  to 
tlie  average  peer  of  figuring  in  the  coronation  at 
£1,000,  or  $5,000. 

Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  coronation 
ceremonies  will  take  place,  has  a  capacity  of 
8,000  people,  providing  an  average  space  of  16 
inches  square  for  each  individual.  This  will 
barely  give  accommodation  for  the  officials  who 
have  the  absolute  right  to  be  present.  Those 
who  cannot  secure  entrance  here  will  find  good 
posts  of  vantage  in  stands  to  be  erected  just  out- 
side the  abbey.  Fantastic  prices  are  now  asked 
for  places  in  this  neighborhood  ;  150  guineas  for 
a  window  is  quite  an  ordinary  price. 

ANCIENT    CUSTOM    REVIVED. 

The  abbey  will  be  in  the  absolute  charge  of 
the  earl  marshal  for  twenty -four  hours  preceding 
the  ceremony.  "When  he  takes  chai-ge  all  ser- 
vices will  be  suspended  until  the  final  ceremony 
of  the  coronation  is  completed.  He  has  tlie 
ordering  of  every  detail  of  the  26th  of  June  in 
the  abbey,  and  of  the  official  procession  through- 
out the  city  on  the  following  day.  It  is  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  who  invites  the  guests  and 
allots  to  them  their  places;  but  he  has  not  the 
power  to  keep  out  a  small  company  of  Westminster 
schoolboys,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
had  the  right  of  entrance  to  the  abbey  upon  all 
times  and  occasions.  Many  curious  claims  have 
been  presented  by  peers  based  on  hereditary 
custom.  For  instance,  the  Earl  of  Derby  has 
petitioned  that  he  should  have  the  right  to  bring 
the  King's  clothes  on  the  morning  of  the  corona- 
tion, and  to  aid  him  in  his  toilet.  His  compen- 
sation for  this,  under  the  old  custom,  would  have 
been  forty  yards  -of  velvet,  the  King's  bed  and 
bedding,  the  furniture  of  his  bedroom,  his 
wearing  apparel  of  the  preceding  day,  and  his 
nightgown.  "  Several  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Barony  of  Bedford  have  asked  for  various 
things, — one  a  thread  towel,  one  a  tun  of  wine, 
and  another  the  cloth  on  which  their  majesties 
shall  have  walked  qn  their  way  out  of  the  palace. 
Another  petitioner  claims  the  right  to  make  a 
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mess  of  ^roiit  in  llio  King's  kitchen  on  the  niglit 
following  the  coronation;  he  sent  in  no  exphina 
tion  of  the  poculiar  niiture  of  this  dish,  'i'he 
Master  of  the  Horse  has  laid  claim  to  all  the 
silver  dislies  to  be  used  on  that  day  on  the  King's 
table.  Lord  de  txrey,  of  Thyn,  succeeded  in  his 
ai)plicati()n  for  the  right  to  carry  the  King's 
spurs,  although  the  other  applicants  were  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  tlu;  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the 
Earl  of  Kent." 

ORDER    OF    CEREMONIES. 

The  exact  details  of  the  programme  in  West- 
minster Abbey  are  not  given  out,  but  it  will  follow 
the  same  course  as  in  the  coronation  of  the  late 
Queen,  with  some  variations  ;  tlie  music  will  be 
different,  and  there  will  be  no  throwing  of  money 
into  the  crowd,  as  upon  the  last  occasion  a  great 
many  accidents  occurred,  and  many  people  were 
injured.  A  number  of  medals,  liowever,  will 
be  struck.  "There  will  be  no  formal  banquet 
following  the  coronation,  but  the  King  will  dine 
quietly  with  a  few  friends.  The  ceremony  in 
tlie  abbey  will  probaljly  occupy  three  to  four 
hours.  The  coronation  procession  is  expected  to 
leave  Buckingham  Palace  exactly  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  King  will  spend  the  night 
preceding  the  coronation  in  this  palace.  The 
parade  will  be  by  the  Duke  of  York  steps, 
through  the  Horse  Guards,  down  Parliament 
Street  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Tlie  formal  and 
more  elaborate  coronation  procession  will  take 
place  the  following  day. 

"  The  ceremony  in  the  abbey  will  be  most  in- 
teresting. Tiie  royal  robes  and  regalia  will  be 
brought  to  the  abbey  from  the  tower  on  the  night 
preceding  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Dean  of 
AVestminster,  who  will  conduct,  with  the  King,  a 
private  rehearsal  of  some  of  the  features  of  the 
%ext  day's  ceremony.  During  the  ceremony  the 
Dean  himself  will  have  a  place  to  the  left  of  the 
sovereign,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being 
the  one  who  will  conduct  the  ceremony." 


THE  IRISH  RENAISSANCE. 

MPAUL  DUBOIS  contributes  to  the  second 
•  April  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Ilondes  a  significant  paper  on  what  may  be  called 
the  Irish  Renaissance.  In  his  opinion  we  are  in 
tlie  presence  not  of  a  mere  artificial  and  super- 
ficial agitation,  but  of  a  deep,  powerful,  and  dur- 
able movement  of  national  restoration,  which  is 
destined  to  free  the  Irish  nation  from  its  intel- 
lectual dependence  upon  Enj/land,  to  make  for  it 
again  its  own  life  mentally,  morally,  economi- 
cally and  socially,  and,  in  fact,  to  revivify  an 
Ireland  worthy  of  the  name  of  Ii'ish  Ireland. 


THE    LITTLE    NATIONALITIES. 

Ireland  is  struggling  to  keep  her  right  to  live, 
h(!r  right  to  have  a  soul  ;  and  all  unconsciously 
she  is  struggling  for  something  cdse  also, — name- 
ly, to  preserve  that  mass  of  ideas,  traditions,  and 
tendencies  of  which  she  is  the  responsible  cus- 
todian in  the  eyes  of  history.  Her  cause  is  also 
that  of  tho.se  little  nationalities  which,  in  the 
face  of  the  gross  utilitarian  materialism  of  our 
great  contemporary  political  conglomerations, 
alone  preserve  the  feeling  of  right  and  sentiment, 
beauty  and  idealism.  Of  all  those  little  nation- 
alities none  is  more  worthy  of  being  preserved, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  than  this  Oeltic  Erin,  old 
but  ever  young,  with  her  lofty  genius,  her  spir- 
ituality, her  grace,  delicacy,  piety,  and  gener- 
osity. That  this  Irish  culture  should  perish 
would  be  a  crime.  But  M.  Paul  Dubois  also 
considers  it  from  the  English  point  of  view. 
Even  in  that  light,  he  says,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take ;  England  has  need  of  a  populous,  rich,  and 
loyal  Ireland,  but,  above  all,  she  has  need  of  a 
really  Irish  and  Celtic  Ireland,  and  for  a  curious 
reason, — namely,  that  the  Irish  temperament  is 
the  natural  complement  of  the  British  genius,  in 
which  it  counterbalances  both  the  German  and 
the  Norman  elements,  this  being  manifested  most 
clearly  in  some  of  the  greatest  English  poets, 
such  as  Byron.  Of  course,  this  idea  is  not  new, 
as  witness  Matthew  Arnold's  study  of  Celtic 
literature. 

GAELIC    VERSUS    PAN-CELTIC. 

Previous  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Momdes 
have  outlined  what  may  be  called  the  Pan -Celtic 
movement,  which  aims  at  bringing  together  the 
five  groups  of  Celtic  populations, — the  Bretons  of 
France,  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, and  the  Manxmen.  M.  Paul  Dubois 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Gaelic  movement  in  Ire- 
land, of  which  he  has  such  great  hopes,  is  being 
skillfully  kept  apart  from  politics  and  all  that 
empty  rhetoric  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Irish- 
men. At  the  same  time  its  leading  spirits  are 
equally  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  Pan-Celtic  movement  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  which  he  evidently  thinks  doomed 
to  I'emain  in  the  academic,  speculative,  and  sen- 
timental stage.  The  Irish,  in  fact,  feel  that  they 
are  not  yet  ripe  for  these  long  hopes  and  vast 
thoughts  ;  that  they  would  lose  their  strength  in 
the  effort  to  extend  their  action  too  far,  and  that 
Pan-Celticism  would  absolutely  ruin  their  nation- 
alism. He  thinks  that  this  Gaelic  movement 
marks  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 
She  began  by  seeking  to  achieve  her  independ- 
ence by  force  of  arms.  Then  followed  a  period 
of  Parliamentary  agitation  on  constitutional  lines. 
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Now  it  is  a  niovemont  for  psychological  restora- 
tion which  confronts  us  ;  a  moral  reconstitution 
of  nationality  ;  in  otlier  words,  the  idea  is  that, 
when  onco  the  public  mind  is  reformed,  when 
once  the  national  sentiment,  with  all  the  patriotic 
faith  that  it  implies,  is  reestablished,  Ireland 
will  find  more  easily  the  path  of  true  prosperity, 
and  that  a  day  will  even  come  when  Home  Rule, 
the  present  object  of  her  most  ardent  desire,  will 
perhaps  no  longer  appear  to  her  an  essential  and 
primordial  necessity  of  her  national  existence. 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  see,  no  doubt,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  political  and  parliamentary  agitation  side 
by  side  with  tlie  Gaelic  movement,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  actual  situation  that  Ireland 
cannot  get  away  from  politics  or  politicians. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SPAIN. 

MUCH  as  the  world  at  large,  and  especially 
the  English-speaking  part  of  it,  would 
like  to  believe  only  the  best  things  of  Spain  at 
the  accession  of  the  boy  King,  the  tone  of  most 
of  the  authoritative  publications  regarding  the 
prospects  of  the  dynasty  is  anything  but  hopeful. 
In  the  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks 
to  tlie  Nortli  American  Review,  for  example,  the 
direst  developments  are  hinted  at,  and  the  reader 
is  led  to  feel  that  Spain  is,  indeed,  on  the  brink 
of  revolution.  Mr.  Brooks  is  not  a  professional 
alarmist,  and  his  recent  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing political  and  economic  conditions  in  Spain 
have  been  ample. 

A    TAX-RIDDEN    PEOPLE. 

After  a  brief  analysis  of  those  conditions,  in- 
cluding an  estimate  of  the  present  potency  of  the 
Carlist  and  Republican  elements,  neither  of  which 
he  regards  as  in  itself  portentous,  Mr.  Brooks 
proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  what  he  considers  the 
real  danger  that  threatens  the  dynasty.  This, 
he  says,  is  less  political  tlian  economic. 

"The  people  at  best  are  sullenly  disaffected, 
and,  under  whatever  fiction  of  constitutionalism, 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  kept  down  by  force. 
They  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  things 
have  reached  such  a  pass  that  no  Spaniard  can 
honestly  become  ricli,  and  that  is  tlie  sort  of 
belief  that  makes  for  revolution.  The  idea  of 
impersonal,  even-handed  justice  between  man 
and  man,  ricli  and  poor,  has  vanished  from  their 
consciousness.  Have  they  not  seen  their  sons 
and  brothers  snatched  over- sea  to  the  Cuban  and 
Philippine  shambles,  while  the  rich  man's  son, 
armed  with  a  medical  certificate  or  by  paying  a 
small  exem'ption  fee,  escaped  ?  Do  they  not 
know  that,  thanks  to  the  complaisance  of  the  tax- 
collector  toward  the  well-to-do,  the  brunt  of  tax- 


ation falls  on  their  small  earnings?  In  Spain, 
as  in  Austria,  a  hundred  cumbrous  regulations 
strangle  commercial  development,  and  it  is  the 
petty  trader,  the  small  farmer  and  artisan,  who 
feels  them  most. 

"  Uniler  businesslike  management,  the  Penin- 
sula, with  its  rich  soil,  its  great  deposits  of  iron, 
copper,  and  lead,  and  its  magnificent  climate, 
might  be  made  the  most  prosperous  of  countries. 
As  things  are,  the  traveler  is  oppressed,  as  in 
Ireland,  with  a  surrounding  sense  of  poverty  and 
sordid  struggle.  Taxation  grows  heavier  and 
more  obnoxious  ;  and  yet  the  national  revenue 
little  more  than  suffices  to  cover  the  annual  in- 
terest on  the  debt.  The  colonial  trade,  if  artificial, 
was  large,  and  gave  employment  to  many  thou- 
sands. If  the  loss  of  it, — tor  in  a  few  years  it 
threatens  to  be  no  greater  than  Russia's  trade 
with  Morocco, — means  that  Spain  will  turn  her 
attention  to  her  internal  resources,  it  may  yet 
prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  '  Meanwhile,  it  is 
hurrying  on  an  industrial  crisis  in  the  many  trades 
that  flourished  on  their  exports  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  Philippines.  Some  250,000  soldiers 
have  been  brouglit  home,  the  officers  to  be  a 
charge  on  the  Civil  List,  the  men  to  swarm  into 
the  already  overcrowded  labor  market,  and  every 
village  in  the  land  has  learned  from  their  lips  the 
shaiTieful  tale  of  official  corruption  and  neglect." 

WEYLEK    AS    A    POSSIBLE    LIBERATOR. 

Mr.  Brooks  further  makes  it  clear  that  in 
Spain  it  is  the  monarchy  itself,  not  merely  the 
ministry  in  power,  that  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  revolution.  Taking  into  account  the 
antagonisms  already  engendered  against  the 
throne,  he  concludes  : 

"The  visitor  to  Spain,  then,  finds  a  country 
where  the  dynasty  is  divorced  from  popular  af- 
fections, where  placemen  and  windy  politicians 
have  turned  the  whole  governmental  framework 
into  a  means  for  private  plunder,  where  trade  is 
dwindling,  where  the  inarticulate  masses  are  sul- 
lenly antipathetic,  and  where  the  captains  of 
commerce  and  industry  are  openly  and  implaca- 
bly hostile.  Hardly  one  of  the  signs  of  an  up- 
heaval is  wanting.  The  determination  to  be  re- 
lieved at  any  and  every  cost  from  the  incubus  of 
corruption  and  inefficiency  and  make-believe  is 
one  that  has  taken  firm  hold  of  all  that  is  vigor- 
ous and  progressive  in  the  Peninsula.  On  what 
support  can  the  dynasty  count  ?  The  easy-going 
Andalusian  gives  it  his  backing  for  what  it  is 
worth  ;  Castile  and  Madrid,  of  course,  are  on  its 
side,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  clergy  and 
the  deputies  and  office-seekers  who  fatten  upon 
its  fruits.  The  nobility  is  divided,  but  where  it 
is  not  Carlist  it  is  Alfonsist.     These,  however, 
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are  not  tlio  vital  elements.  Tlic  fato  of  Spain  at 
Any  real  crisis  lies  in  tlu!  hands  of  her  generals. 
It  is  the  army  that  is  tlie  decisive  factor.  And 
in  this  connection  one  must  rememhtn*  that  Spain 
is  the  land  of  the  pronunciamicnto  ;  that  a  few  ca- 
pable oflicers  have  more  than  once,  within  recent 
years,  upset  dynasties  and  introduced  and  im- 
posed upon  the  people  new  forms  of  government. 
Taking  actual  stock  of  the  situation  as  it  is  to- 
day, one  linds  that  the  army  is,  for  the  moment, 
summed  up  in  the  person  of  (Jeneral  Weyler,  its 
real  as  well  as  its  titular  head.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  is  the  master  of  the  situation 
as  no  man  has  been  in  Spain  since  the  days  of 
Marshal  Prim.  He  has  wealth  and  energy  ;  un- 
like most  Spaniards,  he  talks  little  and  works 
hard  ;  a  wiry,  secretive,  enigmatic  man,  of  whom 
more  and  moi'e  people  are  beginning  to  speak  as 
the  future  savior  of  his  country.  Many  things 
more  surpi'ising  may  happen  tlian  a  whiff  of 
grape-shot  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  a  second 
flight  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  appearance  of 
General  Weyler  as  dictator  in  chief.  The  man 
on  horseback,  it  is  easily  said,  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary solution,  but  the  axiom  is  not  universal." 

REVOLUTION  VERSUS  STAGNATION. 

"  If,  as  the  result  of  the  pronunciamicnto,  there 
could  be  evolved  a  quasi- military  republic  strong 
enough  to  enforce  order  and  to  stop  any  such 
riot  of  license  as  followed  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic  ot  1875,  pledged  to  provincial  au- 
tonomy, and  zealous  in  the  things  of  material 
development,  it  might  prove  for  Spain  the  begin- 
nings of  a  real  and  lasting  risorgimento.  It  is, 
at  all  events,  hard  to  see  through  what  other 
channel  regeneration  is  to  make  headway.  Ef- 
ficiency, to  fulfill  its  mission,  must  be  prepared 
now  and  then  to  play  the  tyrant.  But,  whatever 
happens,  it  is  worth  insisting  that  Spain  is,  and 
must  always  remain,  an  essential  member  of  the 
European  family.  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  ccfrn- 
mon  phrase,  does  not  end  at  the  Pyrenees  ;  and 
Spain,  with  her  stake  in  Morocco,  her  holdings 
in  and  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  her  command 
of  one  side  of  a  mountain  range,  the  neutrality 
of  which  is  worth  an  army  corps  to  France,  may 
still  have  before  her  a  vital  pai-t  io  play  in  the 
politics  of  Europe.  Iler  development  has  been 
peculiar,  but  not  hopelessly  so.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  in  spite  of  the  chronic  disorders  of  the 
last  seventy  years,  Spain  has  never  been  re- 
organized. Alone  among  the  countries  of  Europe, 
she  remains  practically  unaffected  by  the  two 
greatest  movements  of  modern  times,  the  Ref- 
ormation and  the  French  Revolution.  For  three 
hundred  years  she  has  done  little  but  mark  time 
and.  live  in  the  past  to  which  she  mentally  belongs. 


The  upheaval  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  there 
is  much  to  make  one  think  it  will  not  be  long 
deferred.  In  whatever  form  she  (^merges  from 
the  crisis  that  is  closing  in  upon  lier, — whether 
under  the  C'arlists,  or  under  the  present  dynasty, 
or  as  a  confederation  of  republics  presideti  over 
either  by  a  monarchy  or  a  military  dictatorship, — 
really  matters  less  than  that  she  should  have  to 
face  no  crisis  at  all.  The  reason  is  simple. 
There  is  some  hope  in  revolution  ;  there  is  none 
whatever  in  stagnation." 


THE  ANARCHIST  MOVEMENT  IN  SPAIN. 

MR.  STODDARD  DEWEY  contributes  to 
the  Co7ileniporary  Review  an  article  ujion 
the  anarchist  movement  in  Spain.  The  Spanish 
anarchists,  he  says,  have  come  nearest  to  solving 
the  problem  which  is  the  most  trying,  and  practi- 
cally the  most  important,  in  that  conflict  of  an- 
archy and  civilization.  The  anarchist  move- 
ment there  has  grown  with  a  certain  orderliness 
and  even  organization  which  go  far  to  solve  the 
problem  inherent  in  anarchy  as  a  system  of  social 
existence.  The  entire  socialist  movement  in 
Spain  has  developed  under  anarchist  auspices 
from  the  beginning.  In  18G8,  socialism  had  no 
existence  in  Spain.  In  1870,  a  congress  of 
Catalan  workmen  organized  themselves  into  a 
secret  socialist  revolutionary  society,  which  next 
year  adopted  the  name  of  collective  anarchists. 
At  the  congress  summoned  by  Bakunin  at  St.. 
Imier  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  anarchy 
were  laid  down  :  (1)  The  majority  of  a  congress 
cannot  impose  its  will  on  the  minority  ;  (2)  all 
political  power  is  to  be  destroyed,  even  though  it 
be  favorable  to  revolution. 

In  1873,  with  the  active  aid  of  the  Spanish 
members,  Bakunin  assembled  a  Congress  of  the 
International  at  Geneva,  where  he  finally  over- 
threw the  General  Council,  which  was  the  instru- 
ment of  Karl  ^larx.  Various  other  congresses 
were  held,  at  which  the  principles  of  anarchism 
were  formulated,  principles  which  have  remained 
unmodified  through  all  the  ordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  anarchist  party  in  Spain. 

These  principles  are  : 

' '  The  collective  appropriation  of  social  riches, 
the  abolition  of  the  state  under  all  its  forms,  in- 
surrectional and  revolutionary  action,  and  against 
the  use  of  the  ballot  as  a  mischievous  instrument 
incapable  of  realizing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people." 

The  first  organization  in  Spain  was  slight  and 
purely  voluntary.  Group  was  to  be  united  with 
group,  after  the  favorite  model  of  the  wasp's 
nest.  Each  group  was  left  free  to  manage  its 
own    affairs.      The    only    centralization    was    in 
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mutual  coinmunication  to  secure  tliat  close  uiulor- 
standiiig  of  anarcliists  among  themselves  which 
has  been  the  life  of  the  movement.  It  has  con- 
sisted from  the  start  in  a  federal  committee  of 
correspondence  among  all  the  local  groups,  but 
witliout  executive  power.  In  1889,  the  Con- 
gress of  Valencia  renewed  tlie  entire  anarchist 
organization  in  Spain.  Four  theoretical  princi- 
ples or  formulas  were  adopted  as  a  basis,  to  be 
made  practical  by  a  fifth  article  of  association  : 

ORGANIZATION    WITHOUT    AUTHORITY. 

"1.  Anarchy  being  non -government,  entire 
liberty  must  be  conceded  to  each  member  of  the 
association. 

' '  2.  An  association  cannot  be  anarchist  so  long 
as  a  shred  of  authority  subsists  in  it. 

"3.  In  consequence,  there  are  admitted  to 
form  the  anarchist  organization  all  individuals, 
groups,  associations  that  accept  anarchy,  without 
any  distinction  of  revolutionary  methods  and 
schools. 

"4.  Each  individual,  like  each  association,  is 
free  to  manifest  anarchy  as  he  chooses;  and  en- 
tire liberty  is  left  to  every  one  to  act  as  he  thinks 
best. 

"  5 .  A  center  for  mutual  I'elations  and  statistics 
is  created,  with  the  object  of  facilitating  com- 
munication between  individuals  and  groups,  but 
with  no  other  power  or  initiative  of  its  own. 

"The  last  article  lias  been  sufficient  to  give 
the  strength  and  unity  which  are  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  a  national  party,  and  which  have 
been  of  constant  use  in  the  international  move- 
ment." 

The  result  of  it  all  is  that  Spanish  anarchists 
form  a  body-  of  compact  importance  at  home, 
where  they  repi-esent  tlie  social  revolution  to 
which  all  Latin  republicanism  inevitably  tends. 


IS  THE  PRESS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  CRIME? 

DR.  ICARD,  a  well-known  French  physician, 
contributes  to  the  second  April  number 
of  the  NouveUe  Revue  a  powerful  diatribe  against 
the  part  played  by  the  press  in  spreading  stories 
of  crime.  He  begins  by  saying  that  every  one 
is  aware  that  one  crime  breeds  many  ;  that  this 
is  so  is,  he  says,  almost  entirely  due  to  the  action 
of  the  popular  press,  and  he  hopes  that  in  time 
a  law  will  be  passed  making  the  publication  of 
certain  police  cases  illegal.  He  declares  that  he 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  that  he  can  prove  conclusively  that  women 
in  particular  are  only  too  apt  to  follow  a  certain 
kind  of  pernicious  example.  Take,  he  says,  the 
case  of  an  unfortunate  creature  who,  from  pov- 
erty added  to  a  touch  of  insanity,  kills  her  chil- 


dren. The  publication  of  such  a  case,  especially 
if  liorrible  details  be  given,  often  produces  quite 
an  epidemic  of  similar  crim(;s  ;  even  more  so 
is  this  the  case  wlieu  a  young  woman  i)oisons  or 
shoots  her  betrayer.  If  a  similar  case  is  sur- 
rounded with  any  picturesque  or  thrilling  details, 
those  very  details  will  be  copied  almost  exactly 
by  the  next  heroine  of  a  love  tragedy. 

Recently  the  suicide  of  a  young  girl  under 
curious  and  picturesque  circumstances  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  Paris  ;  before  taking  the 
fatal  draught  she  had  hung  the  walls  of  her  little 
room  witli  clean  sheets,  had  strewn  her  bed  with 
flower,  had  dressed  herself  in  wliite  muslin,  and 
had  lain  down  to  die.  A  popular  journal  gave  a 
photograph  of  the  scene,  and  within  a  few  days 
two  young  girls  had  followed  the  example  thus 
set  to  them  ;  and  in  the  case  of  one,  not  only  iiad 
every  detail  been  copied,  but  a  number  of  the 
paper  in  which  the  illustration  had  appeared  was 
lying  on  a  table  by  the  bed  on  which  she  lay  dead. 

THE   "yellow"  JOURNALS    OF    FRANCE. 

T]ia,t  there  are  epidemics  of  crime  no  one,  least 
of  all  the  police,  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with 
tiiem,  for  a  moment  attempts  to  deny,  but  few 
people  trouble  to  ask  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 
Those,  howevei",  wlio  have  done  so  much,  accoi'd- 
ing  to  Dr.  Icard,  reluctantly  admit  that  tlie  pop- 
ular press  is  very  greatly  responsible  for  certain 
outbreaks  of  crime.  This  is,  of  course,  more 
true  of  the  French  press  than  of  tlie  British  press, 
for  the  French  newspapers  greatly  depend  on  the 
recital  of  local  news,  an  important  murder  case 
exciting  far  more  intei-est  among  French  readers 
than  does  the  most  tlirilling  report  of  a  revolution 
taking  place  in  another  country.  Often  the  legal 
specialist  on  a  great  Paris  paper, — that  is,  the  jour- 
nalist whose  special  duty  it  is  to  "  dish  up"  the 
causes  ceUbres  of  the  day, — will  receive  as  much 
as  fifty  thousand  francs  ($10,000)  a  year  salary. 


GERMANY'S  INDUSTRIAL  CRISIS. 

IN  view  of  the  eminence  lately  attained  by  Ger 
many  as  the  foremost  industrial  nation  of 
the  European  continent,  and  one  of  the  two  great 
rivals  of  ilie  United  States  in  tlie  world's  markets, 
it  seems  strange  that  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  in  this  country  to  the  serious 
industrial  crises  of  1901,  from  the  effects  of 
which  the  whole  German  empire  is  now  suffering. 
The  fact  tliat  the  period  of  prosperity  that  pre- 
ceded this  crisis  was  not  unlike  the  recent  ex- 
traordinary expansion  of  American  industries  in 
some  features  lends  additional  interest  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  panic  and  depression  contributed  to 
the  Yale  Revieio  for  May  by  Dr.  vV.  Braun. 
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RECENT    INDl'STKIAL    EXl'AXSION. 

Since  llio  yeur  18'J5  ijennany's  development 
from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  nation  has 
proceeded  with  great  rapidity.  The  population 
of  the  great  cities  and  of  the  industrial  and 
mining  districts  has  steadily  increased,  while  the 
agricultural  population  has  decreased.  Dr.  Braun 
also  shows  by  statistics  that  during  the  same 
period  the  employment  of  steam  power  in  in- 
dustry has  greatly  increased,  that  many  electrical 
works  have  been  established,  and  that  gas,  petro- 
leum, naphtha,  and  other  motor  engines  are  used 
as  never  before. 

"From  Juno  14,  1895,  to  April  1,  1899,  the 
number  of  motors  in  Prussia  increased  bv  one- 
third,  and  their  average  capacity  by  onesixtli. 
Similarly  during  this  period  the  number  of  fixed 
engines  in  Prussia  increased  in  the  ratio  of  23  to 
31,  the  number  of  movable  steam  engines  in  the 
ratio  of  15  to  20. 1,  the  number  of  marine  engines 
in  the  relation  of  255  to  323.  Total  power  em- 
ployed in  industry  was  estimated  for  all  Germany 
in  1895  at  3.4  million  horse-power.  A  similar 
growth  lias  taken  place  in  the  use  of  machinery. 
To  take  only  a  few  examples  :  from  1875  to  1895 
the  metal -cutting  machines  increased  647  per 
cent. ;  wood  cutting  and  planing  machinery,  432 
•per  cent.;  grist-mill  machinery,  357  per  cent.; 
pug-mills,  343  per  cent. ;  sawmill  machinery,  232 
per  cent.;   printing  presses,  228  per  cent. 

< '  The  greatest  advance  has  come  in  the  growth 
'of  industry  on  a  large  scale,  especially  (next  to 
mining,  in  which  it  had  already  appeared  earlier), 
an  the  chemical,  textile,  and  machine  industries, 
and  in  the  paper  industry.  Establishments  have 
grown  constantly  larger,  and  factories  with  more 
than  a  thousand  laborers  are  no  longer  excep- 
tions. In  fact,  establishments  with  more  than 
ton  thousand  laborers  are  no  longer  isolated  in- 


stances. 


EXPANSION    OF    EXPORTS. 


"Such  an  extraordinary  development  of  the 
productive  powers  of  the  German  empire,  how- 
ever, has  been  possible  only  under  a  favorable 
commercial  policy,  which  encouraged  a  rapidly 
increasing  export.  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, with  a  population  hitherto  dependent  on 
heavy  imports,  and  creating  a  great  demand  for 
manufactured  products,  an  industrial  develop- 
ment was  possible  w^hich  should  confine  itself  for 
many  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  the 
domestic  market  alone,  but  in  Germany  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  all  available  powers  and 
resources  was  possible  only  through  the  export 
•of  commodities  on  a  large  scale.  The  consump- 
tion power  of  the  German  people,  in  the  short 
time  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the  Ger- 


man empire  to  an  industrial  state  of  the  first 
order,  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing sup{)Iy  of  commodities.  Consequently 
we  find  a  close  connection  between  the  position 
of  Germany  as  a  great  indu.strial  pow(;r  and  the 
policy  of  commercial  treaties  which  Germany  has 
followed  since  the  retirement  of  Bismarck.  Ger- 
man trade  has  been  able  to  steadily  conquer  new 
markets  for  German  industry  ;  everywhere  the 
German  merchant  has  appeared  as  the  pioneer 
of  German  industry  ;  and  even  louder  have  be- 
come the  complaints  of  other  peoples,  even  of  the 
English,  of  the  increasing  intensity  of  German 
competition.  The  astonisliing  expansion  of  Ger- 
man exports,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
crisis,  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  exports  of 
1898  and  1899.  In  the  former  year,  exclusive 
of  the  precious  metals,  the  exports  amounted  to 
3,757,000,000  marks;  in  the  following  year 
to  4,207,000,000  marks.  But  even  this  huge 
export  was  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  tlie  ware- 
houses of  Germany.  The  increase  of  production 
surpassed  the  exports,  and  could  not  be  balanced 
by  an  increased  home  consumption." 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    LABOR. 

Throughout  Germany's  "  flush  times  "  of  1895- 
1900  the  supply  of  labor  in  many  industries  was 
less  than  the  demand.  There  was  a  marked 
immigration  from  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland, 
and  Denmark.  The  number  of  men  employed  in 
charcoal-burning  increased,  between  1895  and 
1899,  from  27,476  to  44,745  ;  in  iron-mining, 
from  33,556  to  40,917.  In  shipbuilding  there 
were  employed,  in  1895,  20,104  laborers  ;  in  1900, 
more  than  double  that  number,  or  40,808. 

At  the  same  time  the  trade  unions  increased 
steadily,  both  in  number  of  members  and  in  ac- 
tivity. Labor  organizations  united  in  the  general 
Trade  Union  Commission  gained  105  per  cent,  in 
membership. 

Organization  among  employers  grew  even 
more  rapidly.  "  Every  possible  form  of  em- 
ployers' association  appeared,  —  Kartells,  price 
agreements,  associations  for  common  defense 
against  the  demands  of  the  workmen,  associa- 
tions of  wholesale  merchants,  of  retail  mer- 
chants, etc.  Unfortunately,  no  statistics  of  such 
associations  can  be  secured.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
proportional  relation  of  the  organized  to  the  un- 
organized in  the  case  of  employers  was  decidedly 
more  favorable  than  in  the  case  of  the  laborers, 
despite  the  great  increase  in  labor  organization 
shown  above.  The  greater  the  industries  the 
more  powerful  became  the  organizations,  the 
closer  their  union,  and  the  more  difficult  any  op- 
position  on  the  part  of  the  labor  organizations. 
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Hero  again  we  notice  a  marked  strengtlu^ning  of 
capitalism  during  the  prosperity  era.  Tlie  ex- 
traorilinariiy  I'avorable  conditions  of  trade  made 
it  unnecessary  for  the  employers  to  engage  in  a 
bitter  competitive  contest  ;  and  tlio  continuous 
demand  for  products,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
supply  even  when  all  worked  at  full  capacity, 
brought  about  a  friendly  relationship  among  the 
leaders  of  industry,  which  aimed  to  regulate 
prices,  to  shut  out  competition,  and,  not  least 
important,  to  establish  common  binding  condi- 
tions regarding  the  labor  contract,  to  oppose  the 
demand  of  the  laborers  in  common,  and,  by  mu- 
tual insurance,  to  free  themselves  from  great 
losses  from  strikes,  and  to  throw  the  risk  of  such 
labor  movements  upon  the  whole  group  of 
members." 

CAUSE    OF    THE    CRISIS OVERPRODUCTION. 

The  flood  of  prosperity  was  at  its  height  in 
1900.  In  a  few  months  the  ebb  began.  Econo- 
mists differ  regarding  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  reaction,  but  as  to  the  underlying  industrial 
fact, — whicli  must,  sooner  or  later,  liave  developed 
a  crisis,  independently  of  all  other  conditions, — 
there  can  be  no  question.  As  Dr.  Braun  states 
the  case  : 

* '  The  cause  of  the  crisis  lay  undoubtedly  in 
extreme  overproduction,  which  had  continued  for 
a  long  time  without  its  significance  having  been 
discovered  by  any  one.  Enormous  quantities  of 
commodities  had  been  accumulated,  numberless 
new  industrial  undertakinu-s  had  come  into  be- 
ing,  or  were  about  to  be  started,  and  every  one 
was  counting  on  further  development  of  produc- 
tion by  leaps  and  bounds.  But  a  feeling  of  un- 
certainty, which  should  pass  into  a  crisis,  was 
bound  to  arise  the  moment  certain  unheallhy 
conditions  of  German  economic  life,  which  had 
been  covered  up  during  the  period  of  prosperity, 
made  their  appearance. 

THE    BANK    FAILURES. 

"  The  conditions  which  did  arouse  this  wide- 
spread feeling  in  German  capitalistic  circles  lay 
far  from  the  industrial  market  itself.  Great 
losses  suddenly  appeared  in  the  field  of  mortgage 
investments,  whose  securities  had  been  accepted 
by  the  public  as,  next  to  government  bonds,  the 
safest  form  of  investment,  and  the  freest  from 
speculation.  These  developments  caused  a  panic 
among  the  investing  public.  This  feeling,  of 
panic  began,  according  to  my  view,  at  the  time 
when  the  authorities  found  themselves  forced  to 
arrest  two  directors  of  the  Pomeranian  Mortgage 
Bank  (Pommersche  Hypothekenhank),  who  occu- 
pied the  highest  social  position.  Tliis  became 
necessary  when  the  failures  in  the  Mecklenburg- 


Strelitz  Mortgage  Bank  and  in  other  similar  un- 
dertakings liecame  known.  It  is  true  that  the 
independcsnt  press  had,  for  a  long  time,  pointed 
out  the  mal-administration  in  the  Prussian  Ily- 
2)otheken-Akfienh(ink,  and  in  a  nundjer  of  other 
mortgage  Ijanks.  Especially  deserving  of  praise 
was  the  Frankfort  Gazette,  which  attempted  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  number  of 
severe  failures,  without,  however,  receiving  a 
hearing  for  its  warnings.  The  extraordinary  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  the  authorities  against  the 
leaders  of  certain  mortgage  banks  is  explained 
only  by  the  facts  that  at  the  end  of  1900,  six  and 
two-third  billion  marks  of  mortgage  debentures 
were  in  circulation,  and  that  within  ten  years  the 
amount  invested  in  such  debentures  had  increased 
by  three  billion  marks.  The  great  majority  of 
the  small  and  middle- class  capitalists,  who  wished 
to  invest  their  money  in  safe  securities,  had  put 
it  into  mortgage  debentures  of  this  kind.  The 
greatest  confidence  had  been  placed  in  them,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  eyes  of  the  public  were 
open  to  the  fact  that  great  losses  could  also  ensue 
from  such  investments.  The  five  principal  of- 
fending banks  had,  at  the  end  of  1900,  692,670,- 
950  marks  of  mortgage  debentures  in  circulation. 
Every  one  had  invested  in  these,  from  the  small- 
est capitalist  to  the  German  Empress.  The  pub- 
lic and  pretentious  piety  of  the  directors  of  the 
Prussian  Mortgage  Stock  Bank,  who  were  later 
placed  under  arrest,  had  induced  even  church- 
building  associations  to  place  their  money  in 
these  debentui'es." 

Then  came  the  failure  of  the  Dresdener  Kre- 
ditanstalt,  which,  with  a  capital  of  20,000,000 
marks,  had  loaned  a  single  industrial  company, 
the  Dresden  Electrical  Company,  9,000,000 
marks;  and  this  failure  was  followed  by  that  of 
the  famous  Leipsic  Bank,  which  had  loaned 
84,000,000  marks  to  a  concern  which  had  used 
up  its  own  capital,  and  was  paying  fraudulent  div- 
idends of  50  per  cent.  These  two  failures  fright- 
ened the  public  into  a  general  withdrawal  of  de- 
posits from  banks  of  every  class.  This  brought 
about  a  decided  fall  in  prices,  a  great  contraction 
of  credit,  and  great  difficulty  in  securing  new 
loans. 

' '  Never  before  had  the  untold  importance  of 
the  modern  banking  system  for  the  development 
of  our  great  industries  been  so  startlingly  re- 
vealed. A  large  number  of  banks,  which  had 
been  founded  for  entirely  different  purposes,  had 
become  concerned  in  the  promotion  and  forma- 
tion of  companies.  In  the  vaizlts  of  every  bank 
lay  great  quantities  of  industrial  securities,  and 
the  amalgamation  of  the  interests  of  the  great 
banks  with  the  great  industrial  establishments 
now  became  plain  to  the  outsider  as  never  before." 
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SOUTHERN  BRAZIL  AND  THE  GERMAN  INDUS- 
TRIAL POLICY. 

TIIR  inoi'o  active  colonization  of  soutlicrn 
lirazil  as  a  ronicdy  I'or  tlii!  imlustrial  and 
commercial  depression  through  which  Germany 
has  passed  within  the  precodinu;  year,  a  calamity 
to  which  the  "American  danjiier, " — i.e.,  Ameri- 
can competition, — has  contributed  in  no  small 
measure,  is  advocated  by  Herrmann  Meyer  in  the 
Deutsche  MonatsscJtrift  for  April.  ''Germany's 
industrial  interests  in  southei-n  Hrazil,"  he  says, 
"must  be  preserved,  and  the  la])ors  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  which  are  an 
honor  to  the  German  name,  and  promote  our 
commerce  and  industry,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
perish.  For  nearly  a  century 
a  strong  German  element  has 
been  developing  quite  inde- 
pendently in  the  magnificent 
and  fertile  forest  regions  of 
the  southern  states,  which 
Germany  so  far  has  done  lit- 
tle to  foster.  .  ,  .  The  gov- 
ernments of  Brazil,  especial- 
ly tliat  of  the  state  of  Kio 
Grande,  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  German  labors 
in  southern  Brazil,  even 
though  their  good  will,  as 
shown  in  the  large  conces- 
sions granted,  is  not  a  matter 
of  inner  sympatliy,  but  is 
based  on  practical  reasons. 
.  ,  .  The  work  of  the  Ger- 
man pioneers  of  colonization 
and  industry  is  now  supple- 
mented by  the  ethical  endeav  - 
ors  to  strengthen  the  German 
element  by  means  of  churches 
and  schools.  German  missions  and  educational 
associations  have  done  mucli  to  advance  the  Ger- 
man colonies  of  southern  Brazil. 

SOUTHERN    brazil's    IMPORTANCE    FOR    GERMANY. 

"  Much  good  has  been  done,  but  of  what  avail 
are  these  labors  in  comparison  to  the  immense 
work  tliat  we  still  have  to  do  in  order  to  solve 
the  problem  of  emigration  so  as  to  further  the 
best  interests  of  Germany  ?  Any  one  can  see 
how  important  it  is  for  Germany  to  secure  an 
industrial  territory  toward  which  the  stream  of 
her  emigration  may  be  directed.  None  of  the 
African  colonies  have  as  yet  proved  adequate  for 
receiving  immigrants.  But  in  southern  Brazil 
the  overflow  fi'om  Gt^'many  may  find  a  fit  field 
for  its  activity,  backed  by  the  flourishing  colony 
of  100,000  prosperous  German  agriculturists, 
and  may  stimulate  commerce  and  indu.stry  by  its 


connection  with  the  old  home.  German  capital 
so  far  lias  heUl  aloof,  and  the  government  also 
has  not  encouraged  the  movement  as  much  as 
one  might  e.xpect.  This  wa.s  chit^lly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  prohibited 
any  foreign  advances  in  America.  This  doctrine 
has  I'ecently  been  materially  modified  on  its  in- 
dustrial side,  since  America  is  everywhere  pro- 
claiming the  principle  of  the  open  door,  which 
includes  the  unrestricted  influ.x  of  immigrants  and 
ca{)ilal  as  well  as  every  form  of  national  protec- 
tion. If  the  United  States  remains  true  to  this 
principle,  we  have  nothing  unpleasant  to  fear 
from  them  on  tliis  .^ide.  And  we  are  not  afraid 
of  honest  industrial  competition. 


dson  Baul^.',' 


MAP  OF  SOUTUEKN   BRAZIL. 


"  The  German  Government  is  now  recognizing, 
on  the  whole,  the  importance  of  the  industrial 
development  of  southern  Brazil,  as  is  shown  by 
the  newly  organized  information  bureau  of  im- 
migration, that  is  to  be  under  the  special  direc 
tion  of  the  former  consul-general  of  Rio  Grande, 
Dr.  Koser.  The  government  will  certainly  also 
have  the  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  its  work, 
and  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  if  the  distrust, — now  appeased, — of  our 
policy  of  immigration  and  our  industrial  en- 
deavors in  southern  Brazil  should  again  awaken. 
But  only  fools  think  that  Germany  intends  to 
conquer  any  of  those  regions.  Every  thoughtful 
American  must  recognize  that,  thanks  to  the 
principle  of  the  open  door,  his  country  is  also 
benefited  if  the  states  of  southern  Brazil  are  de- 
veloped by  that  German  vigor  that  is  now  so 
xmiversally  recognized.    Those  regions  will  never 
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flourish  without  colonization,  and  what  better 
colonist  is  there  tlian  tlie  German  ?  Tlie  Ameri- 
cans are  dependent  on  our  colonists  in  southern 
Brazil  if  they  do  not  wish  tlie  country  to  become 
desolate, —  which  would  liardly  benefit  North 
America  in  any  way.  It  is  high  time  that  Ger- 
many should  openly  espouse  her  legitimate  inter- 
ests. Southern  Brazil  offers  an  immense  field 
for  German  activity  ;  and  North  America,  if  it 
ceases  to  oppose  a  natural  and  healthy  develop- 
ment, can  only  be  benefited  in  its  own  special 
cultural  advancement  by  the  support  of  the  Ger- 
man element  in  the  South  Amei'ican  states.  The 
German  Government  alone,  of  course,  cannot 
take  the  matter  up.  Our  leading  capitalists  should 
follow  the  example  of  the  North  American  trusts 
that  are  attempting  to  conquer  the  whole  world 
:without  government  aid.  Similarly  we  also  would 
achieve  the  best  results  in  Southern  Brazil  by 
adopting  kindred  methods." 


THE  FRENCHMAN  AS  A  COLONIST. 

IN  the  first  April  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Monies  there  is  an  important  article  by  M. 
Rene  Millet  on  the  colonial  evolution  of  France. 
M.  Millet  has  a  right  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
for  his  administration  of  Tunis,  where  he  was 
resident -general  until  recently,  was  conspicuous- 
ly successful. 

France's  colonial  empire. 

The  gist  of  his  article  is  that  France,  though 
she  has  a  great  colonial  empire,  hesitates  to  recog- 
nize that  she  possesses  any  colonizing  genius. 
And  yet  French  explorers  travel  all  over  Africa  ; 
Algeria  is  being  transformed  by  400,000  French 
people  ;  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  French 
colonies  exceeds  a  milliard  and  a  half  of  francs 
($300,000,000);  Konakri  rises  out  of  the  earth 
and  is  ousting  Sierra  Leone  ;  and  in  the  short 
period  of  five  years  the  French  population  of 
Tunis  ha&  increased  by  8,000.  There  is  a  strong 
impression,  not  only  among  foreigners,  but  among 
French  people  themselves,  that  France  is  the  play- 
ground of  humanity,  and  ought  not  to  engage 
herself  in  enterprises  in  distant  lands.  The  old 
school  of  diplomacy  is  not  interested  in  anything 
outside  Europe,  while  the  collectivists  hate  the 
colonies  because  their  fovorite  theories  of  equal- 
ity and  of  community  of  goods  cannot  possibly 
be  carried  out  there.  In  the  eyes  of  the  majority 
of  French  people,  says  M.  Millet,  colonial  acqui- 
sitions are  only  episodes,  and  do  not  enter  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  into  their  conception  of  the 
national  life..  It  is  needless  to  follow  M.  Millet 
through  his  brilliantly  written  historical  sketch, 
in  which  he  traces  in  outline  the  history  of  that 


wonderful  colonial  movement  by  which  Europe 
has  taken  possession  of  the  globe. 

MORAL    RESPONSIBILITIES. 

The  greatest  revolution  of  modern  times,  in 
his  opinion,  is  that  the  care  of  the  humble  has. 
ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  re- 
ligious, but  has  passed  into  our  institutions  and 
our  moral  code — indeed,  there  are  few  things 
more  interesting  than  the  awakening  of  the  con- 
science of  Europe  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  subject  races.  But,  of  course,  from  a  colonial 
point  of  view,  it  is  part  of  the  greater  question  of 
how  to  rule  without  exciting  hatred  and  how  to 
civilize  without  oppressing.  The  discovery  of 
the  continent  of  Africa,  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  torn  aside 
the  veil  from  the  last  portion  of  the  world  to  re- 
main unexplored,  and  before  the  eyes  of  Europe 
a  kind  of  Babel  is  laid  out  with  confusion  of 
tongues  and  variety  of  problems,  including,  as  it 
does,  Islam,  India,  and  China,  as  well  as  Africa. 
"What  are  the  rotten  and  what  are  the  stable- 
portions  of  this  vast  edifice  ?  How  shall  we  treat 
the  natives  ?  Is  there  a  middle  course  between 
flippantly  destroying  everything  and  supersti- 
tiously  preserving  everthing  ?  In  mixing  with 
their  peoples,  shall  we  not  run  the  risk  of  com- 
promising our  own  national  character  ?  And 
yet,  if  we  keep  them  at  a  distance,  shall  we  not 
lose  our  hold  over  them  ?  Is  not  the  scientific 
spirit  itself  an  obstacle  in  our  path,  since  it  as- 
sumes that  the  laws  of  moral  development  are 
inexorable,  and  that  it  takes  centuries  to  perform 
the  work  of  civilization  ? 

CHARITY    AND    KNOWLEDGE. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Millet  lays  down  a  few  simple 
principles.  In  the  first  place,  among  all  this  in- 
finity of  peoples  of  different  color,  language, 
ethics,  and  religions,  he  finds  the  spirit  of  charity 
to  be  the  only  possible  current  coin,  so  to  speak, 
which  shall  pass  everywhere.  It  was  the  large 
heart  of  Livingstone  which  did  more  to  open 
Africa  than  all  the  brutality  with  which  others 
have  treated  her.  Secondly,  he  blames  European 
ignorance  of  the  native  populations,  which  is  in- 
credible, he  says,  until  one  goes  out  of  it.  The 
white  man  is  so  sublimely  certain  of  his  own  su- 
periority. Thus  M.  Millet  is  led  to  consider  what 
is  the  place  of  France  in  this  vast  colonial  evolu- 
tion. France  once  had  a  vast  colonial  empire  and 
lost  it ;  but  if  one  considers  her  geographical 
position,  the  marvel  is  that  there  is  a  France  at 
all,  and  that  she  did  not  become  either  German, 
Burgundian,  or  English.  Firm  is  M.  Millet's 
faith  in  the  future  ;  Frenchmen  have,  he  says, 
all  the  qualities  which  make  colonizing  peoples. 
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CHINA  AS  IT  IS. 

ONE  of  tlio  most  intorostinji:  articles  on  (^liina 
which  lias  yet  appeared  is  contributed  to 
Casslvrs  M(i;/(izi)ir  for  Alay  by  Mr.  F.  Lyuwood 
Garrison,  a  niiniiif^  engineer.  IIo  is  very  sym- 
pathetic with  the  IJhinese,  of  whom  ho  has  a  high 
opinion. 

china's  tue.\iendous  size. 

"  The  total  area  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  some- 
thing like  4,300,000  square  miles.  The  eighteen 
provinces  comprising  Cliina  proper,  or  the  '  Mid- 
dle Kingdom,'  cover  1, '298,000  square  miles, 
while  Manchuria  has  390,000  and  Thibet  over 
700,000  square  miles.  Probably  but  a  small 
proportion  of  tliis  vast  area  is  totally  unfit  for 
human  habitation  ;  most  of  it  possesses  a  salu- 
brious climate  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

"  When  we  hear  of  foreign  nations,  syndi- 
cates, and  individuals  seeking,  and  apparently  ob- 
taining for  long  terms  of  years,  exclusive  mining 
and  lailway  concessions  to  whole  Chinese  prov- 
inces, some  of  them  nearly  as  large  as  France, 
one  is  staggered  by  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
grants  and  the  extraordinary  stupidity  of  the 
Chinese  in  making  them." 

CHINA    FOR    THE    CHINESE. 

Mr.  Garrison  is  very  severe  upon  the  many 
loose-jointed  and  will-o'-the-wisp  syndicates  which 
propose  undertaking  these  gigantic  development 
schemes.  They  discredit  European  nations  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  and  are  often  pure  hum- 
bug. 

"  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to  crush  the 
Chinese  spirit  of  independence  ;  and  if  Germany, 
Russia,  or  France  is  permitted  to  do  it,  the 
whole  world  will  pay  dearly  in  the  future.  Syn- 
dicates and  companies  that  propose  to  operate  in 
China  with  the  Chinamen  left  out  of  their  organ- 
ization are  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  Chinese 
have  no  intention  of  allowing  their  country  or 
its  riches  to  be  exploited  only  for  foreign  benefit  ; 
they  mean  to  have  a  share,  and  a  just  share,  in 
the  bounties  of  their  native  land." 

BRAINS    AND    BRAWN. 

Of  Chinese  characteristics  he  says: 

' '  In  common  with  other  Orientals,  the  Chinese 
do  not  iisually  exhibit  much  inventive  ability  or 
mechanical  skill.  Their  appliances,  of  all  kinds, 
are  to-day  practically  what  they  were  centuries  ago. 
Betterments  do  not  seem  to  readily  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  Chinese  mind.  Tlie  Chinese  laborer 
who  has  saved  a  small  sum  takes  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  to  trade,  exhibiting  thereby  his 
superiority  of  intellect,  since  he  realizes  the  ad- 


vantages of  brain  over  brawn.  Practicality  and 
]>usin(iss  ability  are  marked  traits  of  the  Chinese 
character." 

THE    OBNOXIOUS    CONCESSION    HL'NTER. 

Mr.  Garrison  speaks  very  well  of  the  mission- 
ary in  China,  especially  when  his  work  is  asso- 
ciated with  medical  dispensation  and  schools  for 
children.  Of  the  concession  hunter  he  has  no 
good  to  say  : 

"In  the  industrial  development  of  China  with- 
in the  next  decade  many  opportunities  for  specu- 
lation, if  not  spoliation,  are  likely  to  be  offered, 
and  the  treaty  ports  will  be  thronged  by  a  crowd 
of  characters  that  are  not  likely  to  do  China  any 
good,  to  increase  tlie  Chinaman's  respect  for  for 
eigners  in  general,  or  to  reflect  credit  upon  the 
countries  whence  they  come.  Such  people  be- 
long to  that  doubtful  class  of  foreigners  that 
even  now  are  so  often  found  hanging  on  the 
skirts  of  rich  Chinamen.  Extra-  territoriality  is 
the  stock  in  trade  of  this  individual;  he  investi- 
gates the  treaties,  and  finds  he  may  do  this  and 
that;  he  may  open  mines,  he  may  go  up  country, 
potter  about,  and  terrorize  the  small  officials. 
The  government  is  bound  to  give  him  a  passport  ; 
and  with  that,  and  with  his  consul's  protection,  he 
is  afraid  of  no  man.  If  he  is  punished  for  a 
drunken  brawl,  he  will  complain  to  his  consul; 
his  word  is  always  accepted,  for  he  is  a  noble 
white  man." 

WATERWAYS    VERSUS    RAILWAYS. 

I\Ir.  Garrison  deprecates  the  general  indis- 
criminate building  of  railroads.  Like  General 
Gordon,  he  thinks  the  true  line  of  development 
is  in  improving  waterways.  There  is  probably 
no  large  country  in  the  world  where  water  trans- 
portation can  be  made  so  easy  and  effective  as  in 
China.  He  naturally  approves  of  some  of  the 
genuine  companies  that  have  been  started  to 
develop  the  mines,  and  only  reminds  them  that 
they  should  always  treat  the  people  in  a  fair,  honest, 
and  straightforward  spirit. 

THE    COST    OF    LIVING. 

The  vital  factor  in  the  industrial  development 
of  China  is  labor.  It  is  marvelously  cheap,  as 
the  following  details  indicate  : 

"In  Central  China  it  is  estimated  that  some- 
thing less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  (gold)  will 
procure  enough  coarse  food  to  provide  a  full 
meal  for  a  grown  man  ;  this,  at  three  meals  per 
day,  w'ould  amount  to  lis.  per  year.  No  doubt 
this  is  a  low  estimate  ;  but  even  when  more  than 
doubled, — making,  say,  24s.  (^sG)  per  year, — we 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
the  coolie  class  have  solved  the  subsistence  prob- 
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loin.  "Willi  such  a  basis  one  can  understand  how 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  labor  at  wages  vary- 
ing from  five  cents  as  a  uiininiuin  to  twenty  cents 
(gold)  as  a  uiaxinuiiu  per  day. 

WHAT    COULD    BE    DONE. 

"  The  testimony  of  the  best-informed  author- 
ities is  wholly  to  the  effect  that  the  Chinese  could 
greatly  improve  their  agricultural  and  silk  prod- 
ucts by  more  enlightened  and  intelligent  cultiva- 
tion. For  example,  it  is  said  that  the  tobacco 
grown  in  Sichuen  province  is  of  especially  fine 
quality  ;  but,  owing  to  lack  of  care  in  sorting  and 
packing,  it  greatly  deteriorates  before  reaching 
the  market.  It  is  not  generally  known  outside 
of  the  Orient  that  the  Chinese  turn  out  little  or 
notliing  of  what  are  commonly  called  dairy 
products, — butter,  cheese,  etc.  The  fact  is  that, 
in  the  Middle  Kingdom  at  least,  there  are  prac- 
tically no  grazing  lands  ;  a  few  goats,  many  pigs, 
and  the  slow  but  exceedingly  useful  water  buffalo 
are  the  only  representatives  of  what  we  call 
'Stock.'" 

TUE    APPROACHING    RENAISSANCE. 

China  is  practically  denuded  of  timber,  and 
will  form  the  natural  market  for  the  excellent 
timber  said  to  exist  in  the  Philippine  islands. 
The  Loss,  which  covers  large  areas  of  northern 
China,  is  a  wonderful  fertilizer.  But  for  it  the 
deserts  of  Mongolia  would  long  since  have  en- 
croached upon  the  northern  provinces. 

' '  The  absence  of  roads  fit  for  wagon  traffic  is 
a  very  striking  feature  in  the  central  and  south- 
ern provinces.  In  the  north  there  are  some 
highways  suitable  for  vehicular  traffic,  but  they 
are  so  rough 'that  nothing  but  a  Peking  cart  can 
hold  together  when  driven  over  them  anv  con- 
siderable  distance." 

Mr.  Garrison  says,  in  conclusion  : 

"At  present  almost  every  art  and  science  in 
China  is  either  stagnant  or  decadent.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  time  for  a  renaissance 
is  at  hand." 


OUR  PUBLIC  UNTIDINESS. 

THE  high  level  of  administration  attained  in 
the  municipal  park  systems  of  most  of  the 
larger  American  cities  has  not  yet  been  achieved 
in  other  public  works,  as  a  rule.  This  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged,  biit  Americans  are  hardly 
prepared  to  admit  that  in  the  matter  of  .public 
cleanliness  we  I'ank  below  all  the  other  great  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Such,  however,  is  the  broad 
assertion  with  which  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  intro- 
duces an  article  in  the  May  Forum.      He  says  : 

''  We  are  gradually  awaking  to  the  Immiliating 
embarrassment  of  one  who,  entering  a  company 


of  his  fellow-men,  discovers  that  he  alone  among 
them  is  shabby  and  unkempt,  and  that  he  has 
entirely  failed  to  apprehend  the  ideas  of  dress 
and  the  standards  of  personal  appearance  that 
pi-evail  among  those  whose  company  he  is  to  fre- 
quent. 

IN    THE    SAME    CLASS    WITH    TURKEY. 

"The  discovery  that  there  is  more  of  filth, 
squalor,  and  general  slovenliness  in  public  places 
and  works,  in  streets,  squares,  river  sides,  docks, 
quays,  roads,  and  bridges  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country  of  the  first,  or  even 
second,  rank  is  a  humbling  but  salutary  experi- 
ence. In  what  may  be  called  our  public  house- 
keeping, in  the  outward  appearance  and  mainte- 
nance of  places  and  works  administei-ed  by  public 
or  semi-pub'lic  enterprise,  we  rank  with  Turkey 
rather  than  with  England  or  Germany.  Oriental 
Japan,  tiny  Switzerland,  and  slow-going  Holland 
stand  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  this  re- 
spect. Our  national  slovenliness  is  seen  in  dirty 
streets  and  unsightly  water  fronts  ;  in  ill -kept 
squares,  ragged  sidewalks,  and  abominable  pave- 
ments ;  in  shabby  railway  stations  and  embank- 
ment walls  built  up  of  rotting  sleepers  ;  and  in  a 
thousand  "shiftles?  substitutes  for  solid  permanent 
works.  The  unspeakable  country  roads  which 
abound  in  so  many  regions  not  only  illustrate  the 
existence,  but  also  demonstrate  the  folly,  of  this 
semi- barbarous  slackness  of  administration  ;  for 
they  constitute  the  most  costly  means  of  trans- 
portation possible,  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  every 
farmer  and  other  resident,  and  are  a  clog  upon 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  regions  they  trav- 
erse. Tidiness  and  the  efficient  maintenance  of 
public  works  cost  more  in  the  first  outlay  than 
negligence,  but  they  save  this  excess  many  times 
over  in  the  end. 

OUR    NATIONAL    LACK    OF    THRIFT. 

"Dirt  has  been  defined  as  'matter  out  of 
place,'  disorder  as  'things  out  of  place.'  When 
both  '  matter  '  and  '  things  '  are  out  of  place,  we 
have  in  the  combination  of  dirt  and  disorder  one 
of  the  commonest  manifestations  of  untidiness. 
Now,  untidiness  is  the  unfailing  concomitant  of 
wastefulness,  and  we  are  a  notoriously  wasteful 
people.  We  possess  abundance  of  energy,  but 
perhaps  little  thrift.  Tidiness,  like  thrift,  re- 
quires attention  to  details  ;  wastefulness  scorns 
details.  But  untidiness  is  also  often,  and  largely 
due  to  ignorance,  and  is  thus  amenable  to  the 
corrective  influence  of  education.  To  open  a 
man's  eyes  to  the  sordidness  of  his  conditions  and 
environment  sometimes  suffices  to  work  the  cure 
of,  these  conditions.  Settlement  workers  have 
often  proved  this  in  dealing  with  individuals  in 
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dismal  tenement  Ijousos,  and  untidiness  in  public 
administration  will  in  like  manner  surely  abate 
before  an  awakenetl  j)ul)lic  <'()iisciousness.  Wo 
are  an  untidy  people  largely  because*  we  do  not 
realize  how  untidy  we  are. 

THK    STEAMSHIl'    DOCKS    AT    NKW    YOKK. 

"On  liis  first  visit  to  Europe,  an  intelligent 
American  often  opens  his  eyes  to  the  inferiority 
of  our  prevailing  standards  of  pul)li('  housekeep- 
ing ;  but  if  111!  fails  to  ap{)reliend  this  while 
abroad,  it  is  painfully  impressed  upon  him  when 
lie  disembarks  at  New  York  on  his  return.  Ar- 
riving at  the  richest  port  in  the  New  World,  he 
lands  at  a  decrepit  wooden  dock,  covered  by  a 
cheap  shed  of  timber  and  sheet  iron.  For  this 
shabby  landing  the  city  receives  a  rental  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  from  the  steamship  company. 
Emerging  from  this  unworthy  structure,  he  finds 
himself  upon  a  street  to  which  for  dirt,  dilaj)ida- 
tion,  and  general  squalor  of  appearance  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  match  outside  of  our  own  coun- 
try. Constantinople  can  rival  it,  but  Constanti- 
nople is  at  least  picturesque.  Instead  of  the 
solid  and  imposing  warehouses  of  a  European 
water-front  street,  he  sees  before  him  a  disgrace- 
ful array  of  buildings,  with  sidewalk  slieds,  and 
awnings  of  every  variety  of  description,  height, 
and  decrepitude.  The  rough  and  ill -swept  pave- 
ments are  in  keeping  with  the  dirty  and  irregular 
sidewalks.  Upon  this  street  the  imperial  com- 
merce of  the  port  is  forever  in  process  of  trans- 
portation— and  forever  being  blockaded.  One 
crosses  it  at  peril  of  his  life.  Foreign  visitors 
are  amazed  at  this  first  contact  with  the  material 
civilization  of  the  Western  Continent.  They 
cannot  understand  how  the  enormous  wealth  and 
restless  activity  of  the  American  people  in  their 
greatest  city  should  tolerate  such  wretched  muni- 
cipal housekeeping,  and  be  allied  with  such  cal- 
lous indifference  to  appearances." 

A    GENERAL    FAILING. 

Professor  Hamlin  mentions  various  instances 
of  slovenliness  in  other  American  cities.  He 
alludes  to  the  untidy  surroundings  of  many  of 
our  public  buildings,  and  especially  to  the  dis- 
graceful condition  of  several  important  railway 
terminals.  The  rapidity  of  our  national  growth 
and  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions  are  re- 
garded by  Professor  Hamlin  as  causes  suflRcient 
to  account  for  American  thriftlessness  and  untidi- 
ness. Public  sentiment  must  be  educated,  and  to 
this  end  all  good  citizens  should  cooperate. 

' '  That  we  are  capable  of  better  things  is 
shown  by  our  municipal  parks,  which  are,  as  a 
rule,  well  designed  and  admii-ably  maintained, 
simply  because  in  this  one  matter  public  senti- 


iruuit  has  bi^en  trained  to  insist  upon  high  stand- 
ards. The  cause  of  good  roads  is  slowly  mak 
iiig  progifss,  bfcause  here  again  the  jx-ople  are 
b('ing  gradually  educated  to  demand  better  things. 
We  are  slowly  learning  the  virtue  and  the  art  of 
thrift,  which  is  near  of  kin  to  tidiness." 


WHY  THE  PRICE  OF  BEEF  IS  HIGH. 

Mli.  (J.  W.  OODKN  c.xplain.s,  in  the  June 
numl)erof  the*  Wm-hTs  Work,  the  economic 
causes  for  the  present  high  price  of  beef  and 
other  meat  supplies,  which  has  led  to  such  wide- 
spread agitation,  and  to  the  action  against  tlu; 
alleged  Beef  Trust  by  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Ogden  says  that  the  reason  for  the  high  price  of 
butchers'  meat  is  an  insufficient  supply  ;  the  cattle 
industry  is  not  increasing  with  the  increase  of 
population. 

THE    CASE    OF    DEMAND    AND    8DPPLY. 

"The  great  newspapers  say  it  is  because  of 
the  Beef  Trust.  Millions  who  read  the  great 
newspapers,  and  believe  all  they  print,  accept  it 
without  question,  and  frame  their  cunses  accord- 
ingly. But  out  in  the  Middle  West,  in  a  sec- 
tion 1,000  miles  long  and  600  miles  wide, — 
resembling  in  form  the  print  an  Indian's  mocca- 
sin,— where  last  summer  the  shriveling  breath 
of  drought  and  famine  streamed  up  out  of  the 
Southwest  for  three  months,  the  people  know 
better.  They  know  it  is  the  capricious  balance 
of  supply  and  demand,  with  more  hungry  stom- 
achs at  the  demand  end  than  fat  steers  at  the 
other.  There  may  be  a  Beef  Trust.  It  may 
have  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making 
and  maintaining  unnatural  prices.  But  the  pres- 
ent high  price  of  meat  is  due  to  conditions  en- 
tirely beyond  human  control." 

A    SCARCITY    OF     FEED     AND     INCREASED     CONSUMP- 
TION. 

"The  high  price  of  beef  is  due  to  two  causes  : 
First,  the  scarcity  of  feed  in  that  section  which 
furnishes  fat  cattle  for  the  market  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  ;  and,  second,  to  the 
increased  consumption  at  home  and  the  ever- 
growing export  trade  as  opposed  to  the  limited 
expansion  of  the  live-stock  industry.  The  scar- 
city of  feed  in  the  section  indicated  is  due  to 
the  drought  of  last  summer,  which  cut  the  corn, 
hay,  and  cotton  crops  to  less  than  one- half  the 
regular  yield.  This  drought,  the  most  severe 
ever  experienced  in  the  large  area  covered,  ex- 
tended from  the  Rio  Grande  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  and  cut  a  swath  GOO  miles  wide,  al- 
most to  the  Great  Lakes.  The  devastated  country 
included  the  greater  portion  of  Texas,  Oklahoma 
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and  Indian  territories,  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
and  parts  of  Arlcansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Ne- 
braska. 

WHERE    BEEF    CATTLE    ARE    FATTENED. 

"This  is  the  country  that  has,  for  a  score  of 
^'Cars,  been  looked  to  by  tlie  packers  for  fat  cattle 
between  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  the  grass- 
fattened  season,  or  from  October  to  June.  It  is 
the  greatest  feeding  section  of  the  United  States, 
and  into  it  during  tho,  summer  months  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lean  cattle,  shipped  to  the  big 
markets  from  the  ranges  of  the  West,  South- 
west, and  Northwest,  are  sent  to  be  put  into 
condition  for  killing.  The  big  feeders  of  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Texas,  and  the  Indian  and  Okla- 
homa territories,  who  own  millions  of  acres  of 
corn  and  cotton  lands,  buy  the  thin  steers,  feed 
them  on  the  cereal  products  of  this  land,  and  in 
tlie  winter  or  early  spring  realize  good  returns 
when  the  animals  are  sold  to  the  packers  at  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Louis,  or  Chicago.  For  the  past 
four  months  these  cattle  should  have  been  coming 
to  the  ma-rket.  Some,  indeed,  have  been  com- 
ing, but  fewer  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary 
supply.     Consequently  beef  cattle  are  scarce. 

THE  GREAT  DROUGHT  OF  LAST  YEAR. 

"Between  April  18  and  July  26,  1901,  less 
than  half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  in  this  immense 
territory.  Corn  was  stunted  and  burned  ;  and, 
in  that  section  where  a  late  light  rain  caused  it 
to  tassel,  hot  winds  immediately  followed  and 
blasted  it.  By  July  20  hay  was  selling  on  the 
Kansas  City  market  at  $20  a  ton,  the  highest 
price  since  the  Civil  War.  Streams  ran  dry, 
wells  and  springs  failed,  and  pastures  burned  at 
the  touch  of  a  match,  as  in  the  late  autumn.  Cat- 
tle began  to  die  from  lack  of  water,  and  panic 
seized  the  farmers  and  cattle  growers.  Men  who, 
for  years  past,  had  sought  the  markets  at  that 
season  for  the  purpose  of  buying  feedei's,  to  be 
fattened  on  their  corn  and  cotton- seed  oil  cake, 
made  timid,  apprehensive,  and  unreasoning  as 
their  herds,  hurriedly  loaded  their  stock  and 
shipped  to  the  nearest  market.  For  three  weeks 
thousands  of  lean  cattle  came  to  the  Kansas  City 
stock  yards,  train-load  following  train-load,  until 
the  yards  could  scai'cely  accommodate  them  all. 
Few  were  in  condition  for  killing,  and,  instead  of 
buying  feeders,  the  farmers  and  stockmen  of  the 
Southwest  had  feeders  to  sell,  and  no  buyers  were 
in  sight. 

"The  market  was  demoralized.  Prices  on 
feeders  dropped  as  low  as  $9  a  head.  Still  long 
trains  toiled  northward  from  the  loading  stations 
in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Kansas  City  was 
the  nearest  market^  and  at  Kansas  City  the  cattle 


were  unloaded,  thousands  of  them,  to  stand  for 
days  together  without  a  buyer,  eating  %20  a  ton 
hay  and  losing  weight  with  every  hour. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  great  beef  country  for 
a  thousand  miles  south  of  Kansas  City  was  being 
stripped  of  unripe  cattle.  Traders  on  the  Kansas 
City  market  said  it  meant  a  shortage  of  beef  cat- 
tle the  following  winter  and  spring.  Some  pre- 
dicted prices  by  the  following  February  would 
go  as  high  as  $8  a  hundredweight.  This  was 
exaggeration  apparently,  but  it  was  justified  by 
conditions.  While  the  high  prices  came  some- 
what later  than  the  traders  predicted,  and  fell 
short,  they  reached  in  April  (of  the  present  year) 
the  liighest  mark  since  1882.  The  top  price  for 
beef  cattle  during  that  month  in  the  Kansas  City 
stock  yards  was  $7.25  a  hundred." 

THE    PRESENT    SHORTAGE    LONG    FORESEEN. 

With  no  food  in  sight,  and  no  water,  of  course 
the  cattle  of  the  Southwest  ^nd  West  were,  of 
necessityf  hurried  to  market.  Some  250,000 
were  taken  to  the  Northwest,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  grass  and  feed  ;  but  these  cannot  be 
brought  into  the  market  profitably  for  two  years. 
though  the  older  cattle  will  begin  to  reach  the 
markets  .in  July.  The  present  available  beef 
supply  is  coming  from  the  South  and  Southwest, 
supplied  by  the  experienced  feeders  who  saw 
that  they  were  justified  by  conditions  in  feeding 
the  cattle  on  60  cent  a  bushel  corn  and  $24  a 
ton  cotton-seed  oil  cake. 

THE    OUTLOOK    OF    FUTURE    PRICES. 

Mr.  Ogden  says  the  tension  of  the  beef  market 
may  be  relieved  somewhat  this  month  with  new 
supplies  from  the  Southwest, — the  grass -fattened 
cattle  from  the  region  beginning  150  miles  west 
of  Kansas  City,  and  extending  westward  into  the 
heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  reaches  from 
Rio  Grande,  on  the  south,  to  the  British  posses- 
sions, on  the  north,  and  furnishes  cattle  from  June 
until  the  latter  part  of  September,  the  line  of  the 
productive  territory  moving  northward  about  500 
miles  a  month.  In  the  meantime,  the  drought- 
stricken  region  will  have  recovered,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  supply  fat  cattle  when  the  grass-fed 
quota  is  exhausted. 

PERMANENTLY    HIGHER    PRICES,    HOWEVER. 

"It  is  questionable  whether,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  beef  will  ever  be  as  cheap 
in  the  United  States  again  as  it  was  five  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  live  cattle  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  dressed  meat.  This 
opens  the  second  proposition  bearing  on  high- 
priced  beef, — the  increased  consumption  at  home 
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and  the  growing  oxport  trailo.  against  thn  com- 
parative standstill  of  tlu?  livestock  industry. 

"  Tlioro  are  fewer  cattle  in  the  United  States 
to-day,  in  relation  to  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try, than  ten  years  ago  ;  this  notwithstanding 
the  (lovernnient  animal  census  of  11(00,  which 
apparently  proves  the  contrary.  Cattle  growers 
explain  the  animal -census  figures  by  saying  they 
look  big  because  it  is  the  first  correct  census 
ever  taken.  The  live-stock  census  of  other  years 
was  always  made  up  from  the  assessors'  books  of 
the  different  States  and  Territories.  That  of  11)00 
was  taken  directly  from  the  owners  of  cattle,  and 
the  Government  officials  pledged  themselves  to 
withhold  the  figures  from  county  and  State  offi- 
cials. Con.sequenlly,  as  a  man  was  not  number- 
ing his  herd  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  taxed, 
he  could  afford  to  tell  the  truth. 

' '  The  receipts  of  cattle  at  five  Western  markets 
for  the  ten  years  ending  1891  were  6,500,000. 
For  the  ten  years  ending  1901,  7,166,8.56,  or  a 
gain  of  666, 8.56.  Compare  this  slight  increase 
to  the  gain  in  the  country's  population  in  a  cor- 
responding length  of  time,  and  add  to  it  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent,  in  the  export  trade,  and 
you  have  the  primary  cause  of  high-priced  beef." 


THE  MODERN  GRAIN  ELEVATOR. 

1"*HE  fact  that  the  acreage  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
oats  in  the  United  States  has  been  in 
creased  since  1890  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  has 
made  necessary  certain  changes  in  tlie  methods 
of  storing  and  shipping  these  cereals.  One  of 
the  immediate  results  of  the  enormous  excess  of 
the  annual  grain  yield  over  the  demands  for 
home  consumption  has  been  an  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  the  facilities  for  storage.  The  Amer- 
ican elevator  system,  thus  developed,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  by  Mr.  Day  Allen  Willey  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Engiuecrtnj  Magazine. 

KHOM    WESTERN    PRAIRIES    TO  EASTERN  TIDEWATER. 

Mr.  Willey  explains  that  the  individual  farmer 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  or  the  Dakotas  keeps  in  his 
barn  bins  only  a  small  portion  of  his  harvest 
yield.  "  The  bulk  is  carried  to  what  are  termed 
railroad  elevators,  located  in  convenient  towns. 
These  vary  in  capacity  from  10,000  to  100,000 
bushels,  according  to  their  location  in  the  pro- 
ducing district,  and  from  them  the  transportation 
company  loads  its  cars  for  the  domestic  or  foreign 
market.  But  the  district  elevators,  as  they  might 
be  called,  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  space 
for  storage  which  now  exists  in  the  United  States. 
Before  it  is  loaded  on  shipboard  at  tidewater  a 
cargo  may  pass  tlirough  four  or  five  different 
buildings,  be  transferred  from  car  to  vessel  and 


back  again   to  car,  as  tlie  modern  processes  em- 
ployed facilitate  its  handling. 

"  Eltnators  are  divided  into  two  cla.s8c.s, — re- 
ceiving houses  and  transfer  houses.  All  of  the 
first-named  structures  are  located  on  shore,  but 
at  cities  on  the  American  (ireat  Lakes  and  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  can  be  found  floating  eleva- 
tors by  which  the  contents  of  tin;  lighter  or  canal 
boat  are  discharged  into  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

TRANSFER    ELEVATORS. 

"The  transfer  elevators  are  usually  located  at 
the  water  side,  as  they  are  intemled  for  moving 
grain  from  vessel  to  car  and  vice  versa.  If  they 
are  marine  elevators;,  the  plans  provide  for  run- 
ning the  grain  cars  directly  into  the  structure, 
track  being  laid  along  the  ground  floor  of  the 
building.  If  the  location  is  such  that  this  plan 
is  impracticable,  the  track  is  laid  along  the  side, 
and  from  openings  in  the  l)uildings  project  the 
receiving  legs  or  spouts,  which  are  from  15  to  25 
feet  in  length,  hinged,  so  that  they  can  be  hoisted 
against  the  side  of  the  building  when  not  in  use. 
The  end  of  the  spout  is  carried  into  the  car  by 
the  feeder,  who  moves  it  from  place  to  place  as 
the  contents  of  the  car  are  emptied.  With  the 
spouts  in  modern  use  all  of  the  grain,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  shovelfuls,  can  be  taken  out, 
so  that  the  only  manual  labor  required  is  that  of 
the  feeder.  As  an  ordinary  leg  will  elevate  from 
9,000  to  10,000  bushels  an  hour,  a  train-load  of 
thirty  or  forty  cars,  representing  1,500  tons,  can 
be  passed  into  the  building  in  this  time  if  it  has 
the  average  number  of  receiving  spouts. 

"  As  in  the  storage  elevator,  the  grain  is  con- 
veyed to  the  top  compartment,  to  be  held  until 
it  flows  into  the  cleaning  hoppers,  thence  to  the 
scales,  thence  to  the  distributing  or  marine  legs. 
The  latter  are  much  larger  than  the  receiving 
sponts,  as  one  is  allotted  to  serve  a  liatcliway. 
They  have  an  average  capacity  of  from  20,000 
to  25,000  bushels  an  hour,  and  are  of  course  ad- 
justable, although  the  cargo  must  be  properly 
trimmed  by  the  stevedores.  So  rapidly  does  one 
of  the  elevators  transfer  its  contents,  that  the  first 
of  a  car-load  of  wheat  may  be  deposited  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  on  the  other  side  of  the  struc- 
ture before  the  last  bushel  has  left  the  car  itself. 

BUILDINGS    FOR    STORAGE    PURPOSES. 

"  The  Storage  elevators  are  divided  into  bins 
of  various  sizes,  with  a  view  of  distributing  the 
weight  as  evenly  as  possible  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  building,  and  also  equalizing  the  side 
pressure  on  the  walls.  In  the  wooden  structure 
the  bins  are  square  in  shape,  extending  from  the 
top  to  the  ground  floor,  and  are  usually  massed 
in  the  center  of  the  building.     As  much  of  the 
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niacliinery  as  possil)lo  is  installed  in  tlio,  cupola, 
with  tho  oxcoption  of  the  power  plant,  wluoh,  in 
the  steam-driven  elevator,  is  generally  located  in 
a  separate  building,  as  a  precaution  against  fire 
and  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  The  plan  fol- 
lowed in  the  elevator  construction  of  to-day  is 
usually  to  locate  the  distributing  department  next 
to  the  bins,  above  it  the  scale  room,  above  this 
the  cleaning  garners,  the  shafting  and  other 
transmitting  machinei-y  being  placed  at  the  top. 
In  receiving  grain  the  same  method  is  employed 
as  in  the  transfer  elevator,  the  contents  of  the 
car  being  carried  to  the  top  of  the  building.  In 
this  process  and  in  transmission  to  the  other 
compartments  the  systems  employed  include  suc- 
tion through  wood  or  metal  conduits,  to  which 
are  attached  exhaust  fans,  thus  creating  a  partial 
vacuum,  or  the  use  of  conveyors.  The  latter  are 
generally  composed  of  endless  belts  carrying 
l)uckets  made  of  sheet  metal,  which  fill  and  dis- 
charge automatically  as  the  belt  moves.  The 
belts  are  also  used  for  carrying  away  the  screen- 
ings from  the  cleaning  machinery.  The  dust 
and  other,  fine  particles  are  usually  removed  by 
an  air  current  produced  by  a  fan  and  conveyed 
outside  of  the  building  through  special  spouts. ' 


ten  years  ago  an  elevator  with  a  capacity  of 
1,000,000  bushels  was  considered  large.  Steel 
has  been  employed  with  success  in  some  of  these 
great  structures,  notably  in  the  Great  Northern 
building  at  West  Superior,  Wis.  At  several 
other  lake  ports  elevators  consisting  of  series  of 
cylinders  of  boiler  plate,  each  of  which  is  sepa- 
rated into  bins  of  requisite  size,  have  been  built. 
In  some  cases  the  cylinders  are  enclosed  in  a 
shell  of  brick,  although  several  have  been  built 
at  BulTalo  and  elsewhei'e  without  this  casing. 
Most  of  the  machinery  is  placed  in  a  cupola  above 
the  bins.  The  grain  is  placed  on  shipboard  either 
by  the  spout  method,  or  by  the  conveyor  system 
installed  in  wooden  galleries  extending  from 
foundation  to  roof. 

The  conveyor  belt  makes  it  possible  for  an  ele- 
vator to  be  erected  at  a  distance  of  from  500  to 
1,000  feet  from  the  wharf  front,  and  yet  trans- 
fer its  contents  rapidly  and  without  difficulty. 


COOPERATION  AND  THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM. 

IN  his  article  on  ' '  Cooperation  as  a  Factor  in 
the  Housing  Problem,"  which  appears  in  the 


Economic  Review  for  April  15,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff 
The  capacity  of  the  modern  elevator  is  being  says  that  cooperators  abroad  have  for  some  time 
steadily  increased.  The  latest  structures  can  hold  been  busy  building  houses  by  the  intending 
from  1,500,000  16  3,000,000  bushels  of  grain  ;      occupiers'  own  efforts,  with  the  help  of  money 

borrowed  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  results  have 
proved  eminently  satis- 
factory. The  houses  are 
suitable  for  their  pur- 
pose, they  are  readily 
taken,  they  answer  alike 
in  town  and  country. 
As  an  investment  they 
are  quite  safe,  and  have 
not  involved  any  loss 
whatever.  The  place  of 
honor  in  this  connection 
belongs  to  Belgium, 
which  has  thus  far  ac- 
complished most  in  pro- 
portion to  its  small  popu- 
lation and  to  the  means 
at  its  disposal.  The  Bel- 
gian National  Savings 
Bank  has  done  mucli 
social  good  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

"  The  savings  bank — 
apart  from  advancing 
considerable  sums  to  cor- 
porations and  other  rate- 

SYSTEM  OF  TANK-ELEVATOB  ARRANGEMENT  AND    CONSTRUCTION,  SHOWING    OUTER  STBUC-         ISVymg     bOdlCS     On   their 
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liappens,  likewise  laid  out  iii  workingnu'u's  dwell- 
ings — cinploys  74  per  cent,  of  its  large  fuinis  (to 
be  shortly  iiicrfuiscd  to  10  per  cent.)  in  j)rovid- 
ing  the  means  for  cooperative  house-building  by 
workingiuen  themselves,  with  the  help  of  elTect- 
ive  machinery  devised  for  that  purpose.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  the  savings  banks'  funds  wouM,  in 
our  case,  mean  more  than  £'_'<), 000, 000.  The 
Dutch  Chambers  have  gone  further  in  this  dii'ec- 
tion  than  the  Belgian,  and  have  set  no  linut 
whatever  to  the  employment  of  certain  savings 
banks'  funds  in  this  way. 

EUROPEAN    BUILDINQ    ASSOCIATIONS. 

"Constructing  societies  are  made  to  pay  .'}| 
per  cent.  In  addition  there  is,  in  either  case,  a 
sinking  fund  to  bo  kept  up,  the  annual  i-iil(^  of 
which  varies  according  to  the  length  of  time  for 
which  the  loan  is  granted.  In  such  way  credit 
societies  are  enabled  to  lend  to  borrowers  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent.,  plus  2^  per  cent,  sinking 
fund.  Constructing  societies  make  their  own 
terms  with  tenants,  but  are  required  topay  into 
a  sinking  fund  until  the  loan  is  reduced  to  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  the  building." 

There  are  no  statistics  showing  the  actual  num- 
ber of  houses  built  by  this  means,  but  at  the 
close  of  1900  there  were  140  societies  at  work, 
which  had  borrowed  coUectivel)'^  about  $7,500,000, 
and  the  number  of  houses  so  erected  has  grad- 
ually reduced  the  lack  of  housing  accommoda- 
tion alike  in  town  and  country.  Germany  has 
proceeded  on  different  lines,  with  no  less  defined 
and  substantial  results.  Money  was  lent  from 
the  old  age  pension  funds,  and  then  from  the  sav- 
ings banks.  In  Holland  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  has  been  done  by  most  genuinely  coopera- 
tive methods,  which  provide  workingmen  with 
suitable  dwellings.  There  are  as  many  as  thirty- 
one  building  societies  of  this  kind  in  Haarlem 
alone,  and  twenty  in  the  Hague.  The  funds  of 
the  National  Savings  Bank  are  also  available  for 
this  purpose.  Comparatively  little  has  been  done 
in  Italy  outside  Genoa  and  Florence.  In  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Wolff  says  : 

' '  The  magnificent  enterprise  of  the  American 
building  and  loan  associations,  which  have  pro- 
vided tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  houses 
— for  instance,  entire  quarters  of  Philadelphia — 
for  the  working  class  in  the  United  States,  by 
a  method  which  is  truly  cooperative,  though, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  congenial  to  ourselves,  is 
not  half  suflBcieutly  noticed  in  this  country.  There 
are  probably,  at  the  present  time,  quite  6,000 
such  associations  engaged  in  raising  and  dealing 
out  for  building  purposes  of  this  democratic 
kind  something  like  $600,000,000,  equal  to 
£120,000,000." 


THE  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  OF  CERVERA. 

0  1.\('K  .Marconi  demonstrated  tlu;  usefulness 
»--^  of  the  wireless  telegraph,  rival  systems 
have  appeared  in  various  countries.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  I'rof.  D.  K.  Hughes,  F.H.8., 
inventor  of  the  nucrophone,  made  experiments 
in  wireless  telegraphy  by  ether  waves  in  1879  ; 
but  his  results,  owi^ig  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  Prof.  Sir  G.  (i.  Stokes,  were  not  fully  pub- 
lished. He  is,  however,  the  true  pioneer  of  the 
e.xisting  wireh^ss  telegraph,  as  Lindsay,  of  Dun- 
dee, aiul  also  Morse,  who  preceiled  him,  used 
the  earth,  not  the  air,  to  convey  their  signals. 
Popoff,  in  Russia,  and  Dr.  ().  J.  liodge,  F.R.S., 
al.so  made  experiments  i)rior  to  Marconi,  which 
were  published  in  1894  and  l.S9.">.  Marconi's 
rivals  have,  therefore,  a  basis  to  work  upon  inde- 
pendent of  his  patents,  and  they  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it.  In  (iermany,  for  example,  the 
Slaby-Arco  system  is  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment, ami  in  Spain  they  have  the  system  of 
Commandant  Cervera,  of  the  Spanish  Engineers. 
Communication  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
between  Tarifa,  Spain,  and  Ceuta,  Tangiers,  waj 
established  by  (.'ervera  last  year.  His  method, 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Marconi,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Electrician,  April  18,  by  M.  Gua- 
rini,  another  worker  in  this  field.  Among  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Cervera  system  is  the  employ- 
ment of  two  relays  between  the  coherer  and  the 
telegraph  instrument.  He  also  employs  coherers 
with  a  high  "critical  pressure,"  which  makes 
them  less  subject  to  "false"  signals  coming 
from  thunderstorms  or  other  disturbances  of  at- 
mospheric electricity.  Moreover,  he  regulates  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  coherers  by  the  magnetism  of 
an  electro- magnet,  which  controls' the  pressure  of 
the  metallic  filings  forming  the  coherer. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  RABBIT. 

THE  KdinhurglL  Revicio  declares  that  no  quad- 
ruped so  small  and  apparently  so  insignifi- 
cant as  the  rabbit  has  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  poliiical  and  social  history  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  In  England  alone  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  have  been  hurried,  on  account 
of  the  rabbit,  to  the  jail  and  the  gallows.  In 
many  shires  it  has  been  the  best  ally  of  the  Radi- 
cal. It  has  set  class  against  class,  and  long 
threatened  to  foment  war  between  landlord  and 
farmer. 

HOW    RABBITS    Ml'I.TIPI.Y. 

After  having  played  such  mischief  in  England, 
it  is  ruining  Australia.  Three  couples  of  rabbits 
were  introduced  many  years  ago  into  Australia 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  colonists  with 
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sport  and  food.  As  a  result  the  colonial  govern- 
ment is  now  spendin<>;  enormous  sums  of  money 
in  putting  up  rabbit  fences  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length  in  order  to  cope  with  the  rabbit  plague. 
Fifteen  million  i-abbit  skins  have  been  e';ported 
from  New  South  Wales  in  a  single  year,  yet 
there  has  been  no  apparent  diminution  in  their 
numbei's.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
rabbits  multijilied  so  much  in  Majorca  and  Mi- 
norca that  the  inhabitants  begged  the  Emperor 
Augustus  to  send  some  of  his  soldiers  in  order  to 
fight  the  bunnies,  who  were  reducing  the  islands 
to  famine.  On  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  near 
Madeira,  a  tame  doe  with  her  litter  was  liberated 
five  hundred  years  ago.  In  tliirty-seven  years 
they  had  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
the  island  intolerable  for  huhian  beings. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    HABBIT. 

The  reviewer  says  that  the  rabbit  originally 
came  from  Spain,  although  Confucius  five  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ  named  the  rabbit  as  one 
of  the  animals  which  were  worthy  of  being  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods.  From  Spain  the  rabbit  rapidly 
spread  over  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  but 
owing  to  the  damage  which  they  did  to  the  forests 
the  Germans  ruthlessly  repressed  them.  They 
never  established  themselves  in  Scandinavia  or 
Russia.  It  is  believed  that  they  were  first 
brought  to  England  by  the  Romans,  and  they 
are  still  making  their  way  northward  in  Scotland. 
Although  their  teeth  are  very  sharp  and  formida- 
ble, they  seldom  bite,  but  there  are  many  cases 
in  which,  on  being  taken  from  nets  and  traps,  they 
have  inflicted  comparatively  severe  wounds  upon 
men  and  dogs.  To  protect  their  young  they  will 
attack  stoat's,  weasels,  and  crows  with  astonishing 
courage.  They  swim  well,  and,  when  hard  pressed, 
can  climb  trees  with  I'ough  trunks  or  ivy.  When 
domestic  rabbits  are  turned  out  wild  they  soon 
revei't  from  their  fanciful  colors  to  their  oi'iginal 
gray.  Rabbits  form  the  chief  food  of  foxes  ; 
eagles  will  fly  at  no  higher  game  as  long  as  they 
can  get  rabbits,  and  very  young  rabbits  just  out 
of  their  holes  are  often  eaten  by  owls  and  crows. 

SOME    RECORD    RABBIT     "BAGS." 

The  reviewer  describes  the  various  methods  by 
which  mankind  has  attempted  to  get  rid  of  rab- 
bits, one  of  the  most  amusing  of  which  is  that  of 
fixing  the  end  of  a  small  candle  by  melted  wax 
to  the  back  of  a  lively  crab.  The  candle  is  then 
lighted,  and  when  the  crab,  bearing  this  torch 
upon  its  back,  starts  down  the  hole,  the  rabbit 
promptly  bolts  out.  One  of  the  largest  "  bags  " 
•  of  rabbits  .killed  in  one  day  by  one  man  was  made 
by  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  who,  in  1885,  fired  1,000 
cartridges   and   killed   740   rabbits.      This,  how- 


ever, was  surpassed  by  Lord  de  Grey,  who  killed 
9'20  in  one  day.  On  Mr.  Lloyd  Price's  estate,  in 
North  Wales,  in  1885,  5,U8G  rabbits  fell  to  the 
guns  of  a  shooting  party  in  one  day. 

RABBIT    FARMING. 

The  reviewer  touches  upon  the  question  of 
raising  rabbits  for  food.  He  quotes  Cobbett, 
who  says  that  three  does  and  a  buck  will  give  a 
rabbit  every  three  days  in  the  year.  Major 
Morant  maintains  that  when  rabbit  farming  is 
done  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  rabbits  are  kept 
in  movable  hutches  with  wire  netting  bottoms 
through  which  the  rabbits  can  graze,  and  which 
are  removed  two  or  three  times  every  day,  200  will 
produce  5,000  young  in  a  year,  which  can  be  sold 
for  £500  ($2,500).  A  warren  can  be  made  to 
produce  fifty  rabbits  to  the  acre  with  tolerable 
certainty.  But  when  rabbits  are  only  shot,  and 
the  warrens  left  until  winter,  not  more  than  ten 
rabbits  an  acre  can  be  expected.  Fifty  rabbits 
will  eat  down  the  grass  of  an  acre  of  pasture  as 
fast  as  it  grows. 

The  worst  thing  about  rabbits,  according  to 
this  writer,  is  the  way  in  which  they  destroy 
young  plantations  and  ti'ees.  They  will  eat  any 
kind  of  bark,  even  if  it  is  one  hundred  years  old, 
and  they  eat  yew,  which  is  poisonous  to  most 
animals,  with  impunity.  The  only  protection 
against  the  rabbit  which  is  effective  is  wire  fenc- 
ing, and  to  fence  an  absolutely  square  ten- acre 
plot  with  wire  costs  £22  ($110).  In  thickly 
populated  countries  the  man  has  the  whip  end  of 
the  rabbit.  But  where  the  population  is  sparse 
the  rabbit  has  it  all  his  own  way. 

For  the  protection  of  woodlands,  the  writer 
recommends  vigorous  shooting  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in.  The  stock  of  rabbits  can  in  this 
way  be  materially  reduced  for  the  winter. 


NEW  STUDIES  OF  SNAKE  POISONING. 

SOME^rHING  of  the  fascination  of  the  horrible 
hangs  about  the  subject  of  poisons,  and  adds 
interest  to  the  series  of  new  studies  on  "  Snake 
Venom  in  Relation  to  Haemolysis,  Bacteriolysis, 
and  Toxicity,"  by  Simon  Flexner,  M.D. ,  and 
Hideyo  Noguchi,  M.D.,  now  being  published  by 
the  Journal  of  Exptrimtntal  Medicine. 

The  chemical  structure  of  venoms,  the  way  in 
which  they  produce  the  effects  known  as  poison- 
ing, and  their  relation  to  other  poisons  are  among 
the  first  questions  suggested.  Of  all  agents  de- 
rived from  living  plants  or  animals  which  act 
upon  the  blood  as  venoms  do,  by  dissolving  the 
corpuscles,  the  most  virulent  for  any  animal  come 
from  the  blood  plasma,  or  serum,  of  alien  animal 
species.     Other  agents  of  this  sort  are  products  of 
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cellular  activity, — i.  e.,  venom, — certain  products 
of  bacterial  growth,  as  tetanolysiu,  etc.,  as  well 
as  some  from  the  higlier  plants. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  j)oisonous  action  of  for- 
eign blood  when  introduced  into  the  blood  ves- 
sels that  transfusion  of  blood  was  found  to  be 
dangerous,  and  its  practice  discontinued.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  upon  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals. Blood  serum  from  the  dog  dissolves  the 
corpuscles  of  the  rabbit  or  the  guinea  pig  wlien 
ini.xed  with  their  blood  ;  although,  when  the  ex- 
periment is  reversed,  corpuscles  of  the  dog  are 
but  little  affected  by  fresh  serum  from  the  rabbit, 
and  not  at  all  by  serum  from  the  guinea  pig. 
Serum  from  the  frog  will  destroy  corpuscles  in 
the  blood  of  a  mamnuil.  This  dissolving  action 
does  not  take  place  in  blood  kept  at  freezing  tem- 
perature. Blood  of  the  eel  has  the  highest  dis- 
solving power  when  mixed  with  the  blood  of  an- 
other animal,  and  is  correspontlingly  poisonous. 
The  corpuscles  first  collect  in  clumps,  and  they 
dissolve. 

DISSOLVING    POWER    OF    ANIMAL    POISONS. 

Venom  has  certain  constituents  which  cause 
the  corpuscles  to  become  massed  together,  and 
dissolves  both  red  and  white.  A  weak  solution 
of  venom  that  does  not  produce  the  massing  to- 
gether may  still  be  strong  enough  to  dissolve  the 
corpuscles. 

The  dissolving  power  is  highest  in  the  cobra  ; 
next  in  the  water  moccasin,  copperhead,  and  rattle- 
snake. Corpuscles  of  the  dog's  blood  were  most 
easily  dissolved,  and  those  of  ox  blood  were  least 
susceptible  of  all  the  animals  experimented  upon. 
On  an  average  a  2  per  cent,  solution  was  most 
active,  but  a  5  per  cent,  solution  was  necessary 
to  exercise  any  dissolving  power  in  the  ox. 

Heating  for  half  an  hour  at  75*-80*^  C.  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  the  dissolving  power  of  any 
venom,  but  its  power  to  produce  clotting  is  de- 
stroyed. Venom  contains  several  elements  hav- 
ing specific  affinities  for  certain  constituents  of 
the  blood,  and  besides  many  vulnerable  cor- 
puscles possess  chemical  properties  by  means  of 
which  they  unite  with  these  elements  in  the 
venom. 

ACTION    OF    SNAKE    VENOM    ON    BLOOD    CORPCSCLES. 

Both  red  and  white  corpuscles  are  destroyed 
by  snake  venom.  In  oi\ler  to  study  the  action 
upon  leucocytes  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  large 
quantities  of  them,  and  this  was  accomplished  by 
injecting  a  substance  having  a  chemical  attraction 
for  the  leucocytes  into  the  pleural  and  peritoneal 
cavities  of  the  rabbit.  From  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours  afterward  the  fluid  in  these  cavities 
was  rich  in  leucocytes,  and  could  be  drawn  out 


by  a  capillary  tube?  without  killing  the  animal. 
Tlien  the  leucocytes  could  be  placed  on  the  warm 
stage  and  observed  under  the  microscope.  Solu- 
tions of  venom  were  tried  varying  from  .10  per 
cent,  to  .OO'J  per  cent.,  which  was  the  weakest 
effective  solution. 

Only  the  large  granular  cells  showed  th<f  cus- 
tomary migratory  motions,  and  they  were  the 
ones  lirst  affected  by  the  poison.  Within  six 
hours  most  of  them  had  disintegratetl,  while  the 
smallest  ones  were  the  last  to  be  affected.  Solu- 
tions of  cobra  venom,  2  to  10  per  cent,  in  strength, 
cause  instant  quiet  among  the  leucocytes.  Rat- 
tlesnake venom  requires  more  time  to  act, — a  2 
per  cent,  solution  requiring  two  hours  to  dissolve 
corpuscles,  while  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  cobra 
venom  dissolved  the  white  cc^rpuscles  in  thirty 
minutes.  ♦ 

EFFECT    ON    BACTERICIDAL    PROPERTIES. 

Certain  elements  in  blood  serum  have  bac- 
tericidal properties,  and  cooperate  with  the  white 
corpuscles  in  resisting  disease-producing  germs. 
These  bactericidal  elements  are  affected  by  snake 
venom.  Bacteria  injected  into  the  blood  of  nor- 
mal animals  were  completely  destroyed  ;  but 
when  animals,  previously  treated  with  poison, 
were  inoculated  in  the  same  way,  they  showed 
great  loss  of  bactericidal  power.  Cobra  venojn 
was  most  active  in  this,  as  well  as  in  dissolving 
elements  in  the  blood  and  in  causing  clotting. 
Concentrated  copperhead  venom  destroys  the 
bactericidal  properties  of  dog  serum  when  added 
in  the  proportion  of  one- twentieth  mg.  of  venom 
to  I  cc.  of  serum,  but  one-fiftieth  mg.  was  prac- 
tically without  effect.  Venom  heated  to  75°  or 
90°  C.  acts  just  as  unheated  in  this  respect,  ex- 
cept rattlesnake  venom,  which  weakened  at  90°  C. 
A  certain  amount  of  any  venom  will  destroy  the 
bactericidal  power  of  many  normal  blood  sei'a ; 
but  if  the  venom  is  incapable  of  uniting  chemical- 
ly with  the  bactericidal  elements  in  the  serum,  it 
will  not  be  affected. 

Calumette's  antevenim  was  tested  to  try  its  re- 
straining action  upon  the  power  of  venom  to  dis- 
solve corpuscles,  and  to  destroy  the  bactericidal 
power  of  the  blood,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
found  to  neutralize  venom  and  destroy  its  dis- 
solving and  antibacteriolytic  properties  ;  1  mg. 
of  venom  when  mixed  witji  1  cc.  of  antevenim 
produced  no  effect  on  the  blood. 

Animals  can  be  made  immune  from  the  effects 
of  venom,  and  will  then  yield  an  antitoxin  ;  as 
in  the  case  of  an  animal  that  has  become  immune 
after  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  bacteria, 
showing  that  the  venom  poisons  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  toxins  of  bacteria  and  of  the  higher 
plants. 
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THE  ANCIENT  TOMB  DISCOVERED  IN  THE 
ROMAN  FORUM. 


A 


RCTLEOLOCilS'r.S  and  the  world  in  fi;oneral 
have  followed  with  interest  the  progress  of 
the  excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum  which  have 
been  pursued  under  tlie  direction  of  the  distin- 
guished architect,  Signer  Giacomo  Boni.  The 
most  important  result  so  far  has  been  the  un- 
earthing, on  April  2,  of  an  ancient  tomb  which 
certain  details  of  construction  and  location  indi- 
cate to  be  the  earliest  monument  yet  discovered 
in  Rome.  Signor  Felice  Barnabei,  in  the  Nuova 
Antohgia,  gives  a  full  description  of  the  tomb, 
and  i-eviews  at  length  its  claims  to  priority  of  date. 
The  previous  excavations  in  tlie  Forum  had  fur- 
nished valuable  aids  to  the  study  of  remote 
periods,  yet  the  desire  for  some  authentic  remains 
of  the  days  of  the  founding  of  Rome  remained 
ungratified.  "  In  short,  there  was  nothing  con- 
temporary," says  Signor  Barnabei,  "  which  would, 
so  to  speak,  carry  us  back  to  that  distant  era,  and, 
dispersing  the  mists  of  doubt,  prevent  the  multi- 
plication of  controversies,  and.  of  the  endless  '  his- 
torical restorations,'  for  the  most  part  fantastical, 
and  nearly  always  based  on  suppositions.  But  it 
seemed  as  though  the  systematic  pursuit  of  the 
work  might  afford  tlie  most  agreeable  surprises. 
It  had,  indeed,  already  been  proven  that  if  the 
excavation  were  pushed  forward  with  rigorous 
exactitude,  the  various  historical  strata  would 
gradually  appear  as  alternative  pages  or  chapters 
in  a  book.  There  are  within  the  Forum  some  lo- 
calities which  had.  assumed  the  importance  of 
volumes  filled  with  new  and  most  valuable  docu- 


TUE  ROMAN  FORDM. 


ments  relating  to  the  history  of  several  centuries. 
Near  the  arch  of  Septiniius  Severus  the  student 
is  surrounded  by  remains  which  go  back  from 
the  seventh  century  of  our  era  to  the  regal  age 
of  Rome, — and  all  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
square  yards.  ...  At  a  certain  point,  however, 
all  progress  was  arrested,  as  it  were,  by  an  insur- 
mountable barrier,  beyond  which  lay  the  promised 
land  of  primitive  research.  But  this  field  seemed 
not  only  inaccessible,  but  totally  destroyed.  Other 
buildings,  other  monuments,  had  engulfed  all 
vestiges  of  the  first  epoch,  and  the  great  size  of 
these  buildings  of  a  later  age,  and  the  depth  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  descend  to  reach  their 
foundations,  sufficed  to  render  more  than  proba- 
ble the  hypothesis  that  in  the  construction  of 
these, — some  being  built  in  the  regal  age,  others 
in  the  early  years  of  the  republic,  and  others 
during  the  empire, — all  previous  remains  had 
been  unluckily  scattered  and  confused. 

THE    DISCOVERY    OP    APRIL    2. 

' '  However,  methodical  and  patient  work  al- 
ways yields  due  fruit  and  receives  its  just  reward. 
There  had,  fortunately,  been  spared  a  very  small 
space  between  the  great  structures  of  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  and  those  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  above  the  Regia,  near  the  slopes  of  the 
Palatine  ;  and  in  this  small  space,  at  a  ^  depth 
of  about  12  feet,  had  been  preserved  a  most 
valuable  monument,  which  permits  us  to  over- 
come the  obstacles  which  so  shortly  before  ap- 
peared quite  insurmountable,  and  furnishes  a 
starting-point   for    excursions    in    the    study  of 

the  origin  of  the  Roman 
race.  This  was  the  tomb 
which  Signor  Boni  was 
fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover on  April  2.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  pit,  with 
the  walls  formed  by  pieces 
of  tufa  stone.  On  the  floor 
was  an  earthen  cask  of  a 
light  gray  artificial  clay, — 
worked  by  hand,  and  fin- 
ished off  with  a  rude  lathe, 
about  15  inches  or  a  little 
more  in  height  and  about 
18  inches  in  circumference, 
closed  with  an  arched  cover 
of  tufa  stone.  Behind  the 
cask  was  an  earthen  goblet 
with  protruding  bowl,  and 
handles,  twisted  like  rope, 
attached  horizontally  to  the 
greatest  circumference  of 
the  bowl.  It  was  of  black- 
ened clay,  worked  by  hand 
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like  the  cask,  and  with  a  cover  of  the  same  ware, 
iniitatin<:;  th(!  roof  of  a  Latiuii  hut,  ami  haviii*^ 
sides  simuhitiiig  tlie  structure  of  the  roof  l)eains. 
Behind  the  gobkit  were  the  remains  of  the  funeral 
pyre;  that  is,  half-burnt  bones  with  pieces  of  tlicf 
skull,  which  it  may  b(!  possible  to  reconstruct, 
at  least  in  part  ;  and  the  teeth,  the  enamel,  how- 
ever, being  neuily  consumed.  Around  the  mor- 
tuary vase  were  tlie  banquet  vases,  all  of  the 
same  blackened  clay,  worked  by  hand,  and  the 
black  coating. 

"Two  of  those  vases  were  for  food,  and  have 
protruding  sidi^s,  imitating  cord  or  the  willow 
branches  with  which  these  products  of  primitive 
industry  were  generally  strengthened.  Another 
small  vase,  also  for  food,  probably  had  a  wooden 
cover,  since  decayed  in  the  damp.  There  were 
also  a  bucket  with  a  horned  handle,  a  pocuhnn, 
a  porridge  dish,  and  a  small  receptacle  like  a  tray, 
probably  a  lamp;  and  the  ware  of  all  was  of  arti- 
ficial clay,  not  refined,  worked  by  hand,  baked 
by  an  open  fire,  of  rude  and  primitive  designs, 
and  all  in  form  and  technic  very  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  most  ancient  tombs  of  the  Alban 
cemeteries,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Cave,  and  to 
those  of  the  most  ancient  sepulchres  in  the  cem- 
eteries of  Velletri  and  of  Ardea  in  Latium,  and 
of  the  oldest  sepulchres  of  Caere,  of  Tarquinii, 
and  of  the  other  cities  of  lower  Etruria. 

PROBABLE  DATE  OF  THE  TOMB. 

"  The  site  of  the  discovery,  by  the  study  of  the 
topography  of  the  city,  becomes  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  is  on  tiiat  kind  of  a  saddle  which 
joins  the  Esquiline  hill  to  the  Palatine,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  pleasant  eminence  whence  stretches 
forth  the  Summa  Sacra  Via.  Here  tradition 
teaches  the  worship  of  Vesta,  with  the  dwelling 
of  the  vestal  virgins,  was  established  in  the  first 
days  of  the  regal  period.  And  if  we  wish  to  re- 
tain the  belief  that  this  branch  of  public  worship 
was  established  by  Numa,  here,  tradition  declares, 
was  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Sabines,  after  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women.  "When  the  Sabine  king,  Titus 
Tatius,  after  the  peace,  was  associated  in  the  royal 
power  with  Romulus,  the  Forum  became  the  center 
of  the  public  life  of  the  Romans  of  the  Palatine 
and  the  Quiriti  of  the  Quirinal,  reunited  in  the 
same  city,  and  surrounded  by  the  same  wall. 
Thus,  from  the  times  traditionally  called  Romu- 
lean,  the  site  where  the  tomb  was  excavated  was 
within  the  city,  and  consequently  could  no  longer 
be  used  as  a  burying  ground.  Then,  if  this 
tomb  is  conceded  to  belong  to  that  era  preceding, 
according  to  tradition,  the  last  Romulean  period, 
there  remains  the  question  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  first  race  descended  from  the 


Alban  hills  under  the  leatlership  of  th(!  two  sons 
of  Uhea  Sylvia  and  Murs  ;  or  simply  should  bi; 
consid<;red  as  an  isolated  fact,  a  sepulchn;  which 
can  in  no  way,  even  with  the  aid  of  tradition,  be 
C(>nne<;ted  with  the  sacred  hills  from  which  sprang 
the  most  ancient  founders  of  the  gruiHh'ur  of 
Rome.  But,  in  either  event,  even  omitting  all 
considerations  of  the  form  of  the  tomb,  of  the 
site  of  sepulture,  and  of  the  funeral  vessels,  with 
these  facts  alone  offered  by  tradition,  the  tomb 
would  undoubtedly  be  proved  the  most  ancient 
monument  yet  brought  to  light  from  the  soil  of 
the  Eternal  City." 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  PORTLAND  VASE. 

A  GOOD  article  in  the  May  Magazine  of  Art  is 
' '  The  Full  and  True  Story  of  the  Portland 
Vase,"  contributed  by  Mr.  II.  Clifford  Smith. 
The  writer  says  : 

"In  the  year  l.">94,  Flaminius  Vacca,  a  Roman 
sculptor,  writing  to  a  friend,  mentions  tlie  dis- 
covery, in  a  sepulchral  chamber  under  the  Monte 
del  Grano,  of  a  finely  sculptured  sarcophagus, 
which  was  removed  and  placed  in  the  museum 
of  the  Capitol,  where  it  still  remains.  The 
sarcophagus  enclosed  a  glass  vase  of  splendid 
workmanship.  This  vase  was  acquired  by  the 
Barberini  family;  and  when,  in  1623,  Matteo 
Barberini  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  he  placed 
it  in  the  library  of  his  palace,  on  the  Quirinal 
Hill. 

"  Here,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  vase  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  poverty 
of  several  of  the  great  families  of  Rome  forced 
them  to  raise  money  on  their  works  of  art. 
Rome  at  that  time  was  filled  with  artists,  con- 
noisseurs, and  antiquaries.  Among  these  was  a 
Scotsman,  James  Byres  by  name,  who,  in  the 
year  1770,  purchased  the  vase  from  the  Bar- 
berini family.  In  1782,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
then  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Naples,  bought 
the  vase  from  Byres  for  £1,000,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  brought  it  over  to  England.  At  his 
hotel  he  showed  it  to  several  of  his  friends,  and 
subsequently  exhibited  it  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  The  fame  of  the  vase  had  pre- 
ceded its  arrival  in  this  country,  and  among  the 
first  to  visit  Sir  William  at  his  hotel  was  the 
Duchess  of  Portland,  who  opened  negotiations* 
for  acquiring  this  renowned  object  for  the  mu- 
seum she  was  then  forming.  The  purchase  was 
concluded  with  so  much  secrecy  that  it  was  not 
discovei'ed  till  after  the  death  of  the  duchess,  on 
July  17,  1785,  that  the  vase  had  entered  into 
her  possession.  In  the  succeeding  spi'ing  the 
whole  museum  was  sold.     The  sale  lasted  thirty- 
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five  days.  There  were  4, 15G  lots,  die  last  being 
the  •  most  celebrated  antique  vase  or  sepulcliral 
urn  from  the  Barberini  cabinet  at  Rome.'  It 
was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  £1,- 
029.  Three  days  later,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the 
potter,  obtained  the  loan  of  the  vase  in  order  to 
copy  it  in  his  jasper  ware. 

''For  upward  of  four  years  Wedgwood  worked, 
with  infinite  pains,  to  produce  a  copy  worthy  of 
his  splendid  model.  At  length,  in  1790,  his  first 
•perfect  copy  was  produced.  The  vase  itself  re- 
turned to  the  possession  of  its  owner,  and  by  the 
fourth  duke,  m  ISIO,  was  deposited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  tragedy  which  closes  this 
story  took  place  on  February  7,  1845.  On  that 
■day  a  visitor  to  the  museum,  one  William  Lloyd, 
:a  scene-painter  by  profession,  picking  up  a  frag- 
■ment  of  sculpture,  hurled  it  at  tlie  precious  vase, 
which  in  a  moment  lay  scattered  in  fragments 
upon  the  floor.  These  fragments  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  John  Doubleday,  a  craftsman  em- 
ployed by  the  museum,  who  pieced  them  together 
with  the  greatest  care  and  ingenuity.  The  vase, 
as  restored,  now  stands  in  the  gem  room  of  the 
museum." 


ft 


THE  BALLAD  OF  "  BEN  BOLT  "  AND  ITS 
AUTHOR. 

ALTHOUGH  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English,  who 
died  on  the  first  day  of  April  last,  at  the 
age  of  eighty -three,  had  written  fifty  plays  and 
moi-e  than  a  thousand  poems,  he  was  known, 
first  and  last,  to  his  countrymen  as  the  author 
of  "  Ben  Bolt."  From  that  song,  written  in 
1843  for  the  New  York  Mirror,  then  edited  by 
George  P.  Morris  and  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  it  is 
said  that  the  publisher  received  ^G0,000  and  the 
author  not  a  penny.  The  music,  an  adaptation 
from  a  German  melody,  was  composed  by  Nel- 
son Kneass,  a  strolling  actor  and  singer,  who 
received  a  small  sum  for  the  copyright.  Some 
hint  as  to  the  wide  vogue  of  the  song  is  given  in 
the  Criterion  for  May  by  Gen.  James  Grant  Wil- 
son, who  says  : 

"  I  have  heard.it  sung  in  the  streets  of  Fin- 
land and  among  the  Moors  of  Morocco,  and  there 
is  probably  no  quarter  of  the  civilized  globe  into 
wluch  the  song  that  George  Du  Maurier  intro- 
,  duced  in  '  Trilby '  as  a  '  beautiful  English  song  ' 
has  not  penetrated. 

' '  The  heroine  of  the  song  was  a  real  character, 
as  was  the  school-teacher  ;  and  the  scene  of  the 
little  lyric,  with  its  old  mill  and  schoolhouse,  was 
an  actual  locality,  and  not  the  creation  of  a  poet's 
fancy. 

* '  Thomas  Dunn  English  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  last  survivor  of  the  group  of  litterateurs 


FAC-SIMILE  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  MANUSCRIPT,  GIVING  THE 
CORRECT  VERSION  OF  THE  STANZAS. 

(This    manuscript  is    now    in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
'Arthur   Howard  Noll,   of  the  University  of  the   South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.) 
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generally  designated  as  the  '  Knickerbocker  Au- 
thors,' ainunij:  wiioni  Cooper,  HaUeck,  Irving, 
and  I'aidding  were  the  most  prominent.  It  is  a 
coincidence  that  anotlier  of  the  group,  who  sur- 
vived until  November,  1895,  William  Starbuck 
Mayo,  generally  known  as  '  Kaloolali '  Mayo, 
from  the  title  of  his  most  popular  work,  was  also 
a  poet,  essayist,  and  novelist,  as  well  as  a  medical 
man,  and,  as  an  additional  coincitlence,  died  at 
eiglity-three.  These  two  writers  were  also  in- 
timate friends  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  although  m 
his  last  years  the  latter  and  English  became  bitter 
enemies." 


BRET  HARTE'S  "HEATHEN  CHINEE." 

IN  the  Boo/cman  for  June  a  sketch  of  the  late 
Bret  Harte  recalls  some  interesting  remarks 
of  Mr.  Harte's  concerning  his  most  popular  poem, 
"The  Heathen  C^hinee."  Bret  Harte's  very  first 
literary  effort  was  a  poem  called  "Autumn  Mus- 
ings," written  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  accepted 
and  published  by  the  New  York  Sunilay  Atlas. 
"The  Heathen  Chinee"  was  not  published  until 
1869,  when  the  author  was  thirty  years  old.  Mr. 
Harte  said  : 

"  I  was  always  fond  of  satiric  verse,  and  the 
instinct  of  parody  has  always  possessed  me. 
'  The  Heathen  Chinee '  is  an  instance  of  this, 
though  I  don't  think  I  have  told  anyboily,  ex- 
cept a  well-known  English  poet,  who  observed 
and  taxed  me  with  the  fact,  the  story  of  its 
metrical  origin.  '  The  Heathen  Chinee  '  was  for 
a  time  the  best  known  of  any  of  my  writmgs. 
It  was  written  witli  a  satirical  political  purpose, 
but  with  no  thought  of  aught  else  than  its  local 
effect.  It  was  born  of  a  somewhat  absurd  state 
of  things  which  appealed  to  the  humorous  eye. 
The  thrifty  Oriental,  who  was  invading  California 
in  large  numbers,  was  as  imitative  as  a  monkey. 
He  did  as  the  Caucasian  did  in  all  respects  ;  and, 
being  more  patient  and  frugal,  did  it  a  little 
better. 

"From  placer  mining  to  card  playing  he  in- 
dustriously followed  the  example  set  him  by  his 
superiors,  and  took  cheating  at  cards  quite  se- 
riously, as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  intei'esting 
game.  He  cheated  admirably  ;  but  instead  of 
winning  praises  for  it,  found  himself,  when 
caught  at  it,  abused,  condemned,  and  occasion- 
ally mobbed  by  his  teachers  in  a  way  that  had 
not  been  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy.  This 
point  I  put  into  verse.  I  heard  nothing  of  it  for 
some  time,  until  a  friend  told  me  it  was  making 
the  rounds  of  the  Eastern  press.  He  himself 
had  heard  a  New  York  brakeman  repeating: 

***  Yet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William  and  me  in  a  way 
I  despise.' 


"Soon  afterward  I  began  to  hear  from  it  fre- 
quently in  a  similar  way.  The  lines  were  popular. 
The  points  seemed  to  catch  the  ear  and  hold  the 
memory.  1  never  intended  it  a.s  a  contribution 
to  contemporary  poetry  ;  but  I  doubt,  from  the 
evidence  I  received,  if  I  ever  wrote  anything 
more  catching.  The  verses  had,  however,  tlie 
dignity  of  a  high  exainple.      I  have  told  you  of 
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BRET  HARTE'S  CALIFORNIA. 

the  English  poet  who  was  first  to  question  me  re- 
garding the  meter,  and  appreciated  its  Greek 
source.  Do  you  remember  the  threnody  in  Swin- 
burne's '  Atalanta  in  Calydon  ?  '  It  occurred  to 
me  that  the  grand  and  beautiful  sweep  of  that 
chorus  was  just  the  kind  of  thing  which  Truthful 
James  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
adopt  in  expressing  his  views.  Therefore  I  used 
it.  Listen," — and  he  quoted,  marking  the  accents 
with  an  amused  smile  : 

" '  Atalanta,  the  fairest  of  women,  whose  name  is  a  blessing 

to  speak- 
Yet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William  and  me  in  a  way  1 

despise. 
The  narrowing  Sympleglades  whitened  the  straits  of  Pro- 

pontis  with  spray — 
And  we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were  taper,  what's  fre- 
quent in  tapers,  that's  wax.' " 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  June  lJ((rpcr's  begius  with  a  pleasant  "liter- 
ary" iravel  sketch  of  "Walter  Scott's  Land,"  by 
William  Sharp,  illustrated  charmingly  with  tinted  pho- 
tographs. Mr.  Henry  S.  Curtis  writes  on  "Vacation 
Schools  and  Playgrounds,"  and  thinks  that  of  all  the 
important  movements  in  the  educational  lines  of  recent 
years  the  most  noticeable  has  been  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  facilities  for  play  for  the  children  of  the  great 
cities  of  America.  The  institution  of  vacation  schools 
was  founded  in  Boston  by  Mi.ss  Very,  in  1878.  The 
movement  started  in  Germany,  and  now  extends  all 
over  the  United  States.  In  New  York  City  alone  there 
are  46  public  school  playgrounds,  16  vacation  schools, 
15  swimming  baths,  6  recreation  piers,  5  outdoor  gym- 
nasiums, 10  evening  play  centers,  besides  several  out- 
door playgrounds  and  tent  kindergartens.  Basket-ball 
has  been  found  to  be  much  the  best  game  for  the  city 
playground. 

PATERNALISM  IN  A  FACTORY  TOWN. 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  in  "  An  American  Industrial  Ex- 
periment," tells  of  the  curiously  organized  town  of 
Pelzer,  a  cotton-milling  center  of  South  Carolina,  which 
is  owned  entirely  by  a  corporation.  "No  one  may  re- 
main in  Pelzer  save  with  the  consent  of  the  owners,  just 
as  no  one  may  remain  in  my  dooryard  in  defiance  of  my 
commands.  The  lives  of  six  thousand  people  ai'e  in  the 
hands  of  a  modern  industrial  corporation."  Dr.  Ely  de- 
scribes the  efforts  of  Captain  Smyth,  the  head  of  the 
corporation,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  town  people 
physically  and  mentally.  While  these  efforts  are  ener- 
getic and  intelligent,  and  as  elaborate  as  is  consistent 
with  profits  in  the  cotton-milling  business,  Dr.  Ely 
doubts  whether  the  inevitable  democratic  forces  will 
allow  of  permanent  progress  along  these  paternal  lines, 
although  the  circumstances  of  the  community  just 
emerging  from  primitive  conditions  are  favorable  in 
Pelzer  for  a  larger  degree  of  paternalism  in  benevolence 
than  would  work  well  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  He  calls  attention  to  his  prophecy  in  Harper''s 
Magazine,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  of  the  obstacles  to 
the  success  of  the  Pullman  community,  which  has  been 
so  strikingly  verified  since. 


THE  CENTURY. 

IN  the  June  Century,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on 
"  Canals  in  the  Moon,"  Prof.  William  H.  Pickering, 
of  Harvard  College,  attempts  to  prove  by  analogy  how 
vegetation  may  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  with- 
out the  presence  of  water  in  the  liquid  state.  He  points 
out  that  certain  forms  of  de.sert  vegetation  on  earth  can 
go  without  water  for  several  years,  though  whether 
they  could  continue  to  grow  if  the  supply  in  the  liquid 
form  were  absolutely  cut  ofif  is  very  doubtful.  On  the 
antarctic  continent,  however,  a  certain  kind  of  lichen 
is  said  to  exist  where  the  temperature  rarely  if  ever 
reaches  32° — the  melting  point  of  ice.  "This  probably 
represents  pretty  closely  the  condition  of  affairs  upon 
the  moon,  where  it  is  possible  that  water  vapor,  or  hoar- 
frost, depo.sited  upon  the  vegetation  is  sufficient  to 
supply  all  its  needs. "   Furthermore,  Professor  Pickering 


points  out  that  lunar  vegetation  would  have  two  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  plant  life  on  earth.  "In  the  first 
place,  since  the  force  of  gravity  is  less  upon  the  moon, 
the  same  leaves,  or  fronds,  or  branches,  would  require 
but  one-sixth  the  effort  to  lift  and  support  them.selves 
that  would  be  necessary  were  they  transported  to  our 
earth.  Secondly,  since  there  are  no  high  winds  upon 
the  moon,  if  it  were  any  advantage  to  plant  life  to  lift 
itself  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  could  do  so 
with  safety,  in.stead  of  clinging  close  to  the  rocks,  like 
our  own  arctic  and  antarctic  flora." 

AMERICANS  AS  BUIDUE   BUILDERS. 

In  an  elaborate  article  on  "  The  Triumphs  of  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Building,"  Mr.  Frank  W.  Skinner  .says  that 
all  railroad  spans  of  over  500  feet  have  been  built  since 
1870,  and  probably  more  in  America  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  certainly  these  are  much  better  and 
cheaper,  and  have  been  more  rapidly  and  safely  con- 
structed, than  those  of  any  other  country.  In  a  word, 
American  engineers  have  built  most  of  the  greatest  and 
most  difficult  bridges  of  the  world ;  and  in  less  than 
half  a  century,  largely  within  the  last  quarter  century, 
have  developed  the  art  of  bridge-building  to  a  perfec- 
tion that  no  other  sort  of  construction  has  rgached  in 
hundreds  of  years.  Mr.  Skinner  says  that  work  has 
begun  on  a  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec, 
which  will  have  a  channel  span  of  1,800  feet,  the  length 
of  .seven  New  York  blocks,  and  nearly  100  feet  longer 
than  the  famous  Forth  Bridge,  the  longest  yet  built. 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning  has  a  timely  article  on  "The 
Royal  Family  of  England  ;"  Sylvester  Baxter,  in  "A 
Great  Civic  Awakening  in  America,"  tells  of  the  organ- 
ized movement  for  the  creation  and  preservation  of 
beauty  in  public  places  ;  there  is  an  article  on  "Blood- 
hounds in  America," and  Mr.  J.  H.  Stoddart  contributes 
a  second  chapter  of  "The  Recollections  of  a  Player." 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  June  Scribner's,  Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood  describes 
the  remarkable  results  from  the  expei-iment>station 
work  as  .shown  in  "  The  New  Agriculture."  The  na- 
tional government  now  gives  nearly  a  million  dollars 
a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  these  experiment  stations, 
and  a  thousand  trained  men  are  at  work  in  them.  Mr. 
Harwood  tells  of  typical  investigations  of  tl^e  experi- 
ment stations  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  in 
the  raising  of  figs,  oats,  cereals,  grasses,  and  vegetables, 
in  dairy  products,  and  in  irrigation  problems,  and  gives 
as  his  opinion  that  an  inestimable  money  value  is  being 
added  to  the  farming  wealth,  actual  and  potential,  of 
the  country  each  year  through  the  agency  of  this  work. 

ERRORS  ABOUT  THE  GULF  STREAM. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Watts,  in  "  The  Gulf  Stream  Myth  and  the 
Anti-Cyclone,"  controverts  the  present  belief  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  mild  oceanic  cli- 
mate of  western  Europe.  He  says  this  is  still  taught 
in  the  public  .schools  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  yet  it  is  ab.solutely  without  any  foundation  what- 
soever. The  essential  facts  are  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
as  an  ocean  current,  ceases  to  exist  east  of  the  longitude 
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of  Cape  Rare,  N'cwfouiKlliind.  It  cHiinot,  then-fore, 
convey  warm  wt-atlier  to  the  shores  of  \veslei-ii  iMirope, 
there  to  modify  tlie  climate.  "  Hut,  above  all,  climatic 
causation  is  not  a  function  of  ocean  currents,  but  of 
ai^rial  currents,  and  the  mild  oceanic  climat*^  of  west- 
ern Europe  is  due  to  the  <listril)uti<)U  by  tlie  permanent 
a^'rial  circulation  in  the  wiiole  Atlantic  basin  of  the 
moderating,  mitiKatiiiK  effects  of  the  ocean  as  a  whole. 
This  ijermanetit  circulation  takes  tlie  form  of  a  great 
cyclone  in  high  latitudes,  and  of  an  enormous  anti- 
cyclone in  mid-latitmles,  and  to  the  mid-Atlantic  anti- 
cyclone the  credit  that  has  been  held  by  the  (lulf  .Stream 
these  numy  years  must  be  transferred." 

There  is  a  readable  .sketch  of  fishing  life  by  James  B. 
Connolly,  "On  a  Baltic  Sea  Sloop  ;  "  a  summer  article, 
"The  Camera  in  a  Country  J.,ano,"  by  Sidney  Allan  ; 
and  a  number  of  short  .stories,  together  with  further  in- 
stallments of  the  serial  novels  by  F.  Hopkiusou  Smith 
and  Richard  Harding  Davis. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  June  McClurc's  is  an  excellent  number,  con- 
taining as  its  most  prominent  features  the  second 
chapter  of  Miss  Stone's  story  of  her  captivity  ;  the  first 
installment  of  Booth  Tarkington's  new  novel,  "The 
Two  Vanrevels  ; "  Mr.  John  La  Farge's  finely  illustrated 
es.say  on  Kubens  ;  and  a  very  dramatic,  well-told  story 
of  mountain  climbing,  "The  End  of  a  Great  Mountain 
Climber,"  by  Harold  Spender.  Mr.  Spender  tells  of  the 
exploits  and  of  the  death  on  the  Dent  Blanche  of  Mr. 
Owen  G.  Jones,  a  famous  mountain  climber.  The 
tragedy  occurred  in  August,  1899,  and  included  the 
killing  of  four  out  of  a  party  of  five. 

McClurc's  publishe.s,  too,  this  month,  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling's  spirited  poem  on  Cecil  Rhodes. 

A  character  sketch  of  John  Hay,  by  Brooks  Adams, 
is  highly  laudatory.  Mr.  Adams  believes  that  John 
Hay  will  always  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  our  states- 
men, and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  this  one 
American  in  our  whole  history  has  been  endowed  with 
the  poetic  temperament,  and  has  also  won  considerable 
distinction  in  practical  politics.  Mr.  Adams  thinks  that 
few,  even  of  those  that  are  aware  of  Mr.  Hay's  versatility 
and  ability,  comprehend  his  modesty  and  unselfi.shne.ss. 
This  writer  thinks  the  Secretary  has  risen  because  he 
has  left  himself  last.  "  This  statement  can  be  tested  by 
facts.  At  three  different  epochs  of  his  life  John  Hay 
has  been  thrown  into  close  relations  with  three  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  diverse  types  whom  America 
has  recently  produced,— Abraham  Lincoln,  Horace  Gree- 
ley, and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Not  one  of  these  three 
owed  anything  to  him,  or  could  look  to  personal  advan- 
tage through  his  support,  yet  all  judged  him  alike." 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  constructs  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
T>ouis  Pasteur  from  a  review  of  the  two-volume  life 
of  Pasteur  issued  by  the  publishers  of  McClurc's  Macja- 
zlnc.  and  there  are  pleasant  short  stories  by  Henry  "Wal- 
lace Phillips,  Edwin  Lef^vre,  and  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 


THE  COS.MOPOLITAN. 

FROM  the  June  Cosmopolitan  we  have  selected  Mr. 
T.  C.  Crawford's  article  on  "The  Coronation  of 
Edward  VIL."  and  Mr.   Julian   Ralph's  sketch  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  to  quote  from  among  the  "  Lead- 
ing Articles  of  the  Month." 
Mr.  William  J.  Lampton,  writing  on  "The  Fascina- 


tion of  F'ast  .Motion,"  describes  the  various  records 
we  are  making  In  yachting,  automobiling,  horse  nwMng, 
bicycling,  running,  jumping,  and  tobogganning,  and 
says  that  this  fa.scination  has  brought  into  being  our 
sti^amships,  our  telegraiihs,  our  railroad.s,  our  tele- 
phones, fast  pre.sses,  sewing-machines,  typewriters, 
rapid-liring  guns,  and  a  vast  variety  of  time-wiving  nui- 
chiiiery  in  all  branches  of  manufacture.  Indeed,  he 
considers  it  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  world's  nuite- 
rial  development ;  because  if  the  world  had  not  felt  and 
responded  to  the  fascination  of  fast  motion,  it  would 
have  stood  still,  and  man  of  to-day  would  yet  be  pre- 
historic man. 

Mr.  John  Bri.sben  Walker  continues  liis  sketch  of  the 
life  of  C'ecil  Rhodes,  occupying  himself  this  month  with 
the  facts  of  the  Jame.son  raid,  which  he  .shows  up  in  a 
light  by  no  means  fortunate  for  Rhodes  and  Chamber- 
lain. H.  S.  Archer  describes  "  Modern  Bread-making," 
as  done  in  a  great  factory-bakery  of  to-day.  (Jne  of  the 
modern  bakeries  will  turn  out  something  like  40,(X)0 
loaves  of  bread  and  15,000  rolls  a  day,  and  a  few  exceed 
even  this  capacity. 

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  .June  Muuscy's,  by  Mr. 
Douglas  Story,  on  "The  Birth  of  Golf,"  contends 
that  golf  as  a  game  had  its  origin  in  prehistoric  times, 
with  the  clubs  and  stone  axes  of  primitive  man  ;  was 
later  domiciled  in  Scotland,  and  became  the  sport  of 
kings,  and  that  to-day  it  ranks  as  the  first  of  games  on 
the  si.x  continents. 

Under  the  title,  "  The  Story  of  the  Drift  Cask.s,"  Rear- 
Admiral  George  W.  Melville,  who  wius  a  member  of  the 
famous  Jcdnncttc  expedition,  suggests  that  the  most 
feasible  route  to  the  Pole  should  be  determined  by 
charting  the  Arctic  currents  by  means  of  drift  casks. 
By  observing  the  cour.se  of  these  drifting  ol)jects,  and 
the  time  and  route  of  their  return,  Rear-Admiral  .Mel- 
ville is  confident  that  the  most  propitious  time  for 
reaching  the  Pole  can  be  certainly  determined.  The 
casks  used  for  this  purpo.se  are  parabolic  spindles  in 
form,  made  of  heavy  oak  staves,  encompassed  by  iron 
hoops.  A  coating  of  black  "half  stuff,"  pitch  and  resin 
mixed,  i  applied.  In  1898,  fifty  of  the.se  casks,  with 
message  .lottles  inside,  were  sent  by  whalers  and  rev- 
enue cutters  into  the  Arctic,  and  started  off  on  their 
journeys.     The  scientists  are  now  awaiting  the  result. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Willey  discusses  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  military  training  sis  a  feature  of  American 
schools  and  colleges,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Our  School- 
boy Soldiers;"  He  thinks  that  the  number  of  boys  in 
the  United  States  receiving  training  in  military  schools 
has  increased  100  per  cent,  in  the  past  ten  years.  There 
are  now  about  sixty  public  and  chartered  military 
schools  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
private  institutions.  Mr.  Babington  Reid  describes 
"  Docking  a  Battleship,"  and  how  the  12,000-ton  Illinois 
was  lifted  out  of  the  water  in  less  than  two  hours  by 
the  great  floating  dock  at  New  Orleans. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  June  Frank  Leslie's,  Mr.  R.  F.  Elwell  gives  an 
account,  with  many  lively  illustrations,  of  "Man- 
Killing  Horses"  in  the  West ;  Charles  H.  White  writes 
on  "Student  Humor  in  Paris,"  and  there  are  a  number 
of  short  stories. 
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Mr.  H.  W.  Field,  under  the  title  "  The  Physical  Ameri- 
can," tf*lls  of  some  iiitcrestiiiK  experiments  of  Professor 
Woodworth,  of  the  Lewis  Institute  in  Chicago,  in  the 
effect  of  changes  in  the  amount  of  moisture  on  the 
human  sj'stem.  Professor  Woodworth  has  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  development  of  the  physical  man  is  in- 
fluenced considerably  more  by  the  hydrometer  than  by 
the  tliermometer ;  that-  is,  tliat  the  comfort  of  human 
beings  depends  even  more  definitely  on  the  percentage 
of  saturation  of  the  atmosphere  than  on  its  temperature. 
For  the  skin  to  perform  its  functions  properly,  the  air 
should  register  no  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and 
not  moi'e  than  80  per  cent.  This  experimenter  thinks 
that  much  of  the  illness  and  many  of  the  bad  complex- 
ions of  human  beings  ai'e  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  regard  for  the  regulation  of  moisture  in  hou.ses, 
whereas  that  question  is  just  as  important  as  tempera- 
ture. 

A  MODERN  "ZIONIST"  OF  CHICAGO. 

There  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  John  Alexander 
Dowie,  the  Zionist  "Elijah"  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Dowie  is 
a  Scotchman  from  Edinburgh,  and  is  now  fifty-five 
years  old.  He  was  brought  up  and  entered  the  minis- 
try in  Australia,  where  his  parents  had  gone  to  live 
when  he  was  thirteen.  Mr.  Dowie  found  in  the  Bible 
so  many  things  that  he  could  not  reconcile  with  the 
daily  practice  of  human  life, — such  as  the  use  of  liquor, 
of  tobacco,  paying  ministers'  salaries,  and  the  use  of 
medicine  to  cure  disease, — that  he  undertook  to  straight- 
en these  matters  out.  Chicago  did  not  receive  him  with 
open  arms  ;  but  he  has  fought  pluckily  and  with  marked 
ability  against  ridicule  and  legislative  attempts  to  stop 
his  healing  operations,  and  he  is  now  founding  his  Zion- 
ist city  on  the  lake  shore,  with  a  big  and  growing 
church,  is  owner  of  $2,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  (which 
he  expects  to  sell  for  $10,000,000  or  $1.5,000,000),  and  is  at 
the  head  of  sevei-al  great  commercial  enterprises,  chief 
among  them  the  Zion  lace  industries,  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000.  He  has,  perhaps,  100,000  followers.  This 
writer  .says  that  Mr.  Dowie  receives  extraordinary  sums 
from  wealthy  people  whose  children  he  has  treated, 
amounting  to  $2,5,000  from  a  single  person,  with  many 
checks  of  $15,000  and  $20,000. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  June  LippincoWs,  Mr.  John  Gilmer  Speed  has 
an  amusing  article  on  "Tips  and  Commissions." 
He  says  that  recently  the  Queen  of  Italy  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  she  had  been  paying  100  per  cent,  more  than 
the  regular  price  for  her  wearing  apparel  in  order  that 
the  servant  in  charge  of  this  branch  should  get  the  dif- 
ference. Mr.  Speed  professes  to  believe  that  even  club- 
men in  London  and  Paris  accept  and  expect  commissions 
when  recommending  tradesmen  to  their  friends.  "I 
have  been  approached  more  than  once  by  men  I  have 
met  on  the  other  side,  who  seemed  uncommonly  anxious 
to  introduce  me  to  their  tailors,  bootmakers,  and 
hatters."  Even  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  he  notes 
that  the  practice  of  exacting  commissions  is  taking 
strong  hold.  "A  while  ago  I  sold  a  horse  to  a  friend. 
He  took  a  fancy  to  the  horse,  and  finally  bought  him  for 
$400.  Next  day  he  came  to  me  with  a  check  for  $425. 
'When  you  send  that  horse  around,'  he  said,  'please 
give  that  extra  $25  to  my  coachman.  I  don't  want  him 
to  lame  that  horse  or  injure  him  in  any  way.'"  Mr. 
Speed  describes  the  experience  of  a  visitor  at  an  English 


country  house,  and  thinks  that  after  a  fortnight's  visit 
a  visitor  cannot  well  get  away  with  honor  and  self-re- 
spect without  distributing  from  $15  to  $25  among  the 
.servants- 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Van  Rensselaer  tells  of  "The  First  Love 
of  Aaron  Burr,"  Miss  Margaret  MoncrielTe,  the  daughter 
of  an  English  officer  in  New  York.  This  was  the  his- 
toric j'oung  lady  who,  under  cover  of  some  coquettish 
water-color  sketching,  attempted  to  trace  the  outlines 
of  the  American  fortifications.  The  crmiplete  novel  of 
the  month  is  "A  Real  Daughter  of  the  Revolution,"  by 
Caroline  Gebhardt. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  the 
comments  on  Brete  Harte  in  the  .Tune  Book- 
man. Tlie  Editor  says  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English, 
who  recently  died,  that  his  famous  song,  "Ben  Bolt," 
owed  its  popularity  really  not  to  the  author,  but  to  the 
musician  who  adapted  the  air  from  an  old  German 
melody,  and  that  Dr.  En  dish  was  perfectly  aware  that 
the  words  of  the  song  were  of  little  account,  and  re- 
sented its  persistent  association  with  his  name  and 
work. 

In  the  Bookman's  series  of  articled  on  great  newspa- 
pers of  the  United  States,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  talks  this 
month  of  the  Boston  newspapers.  Boston  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  had  the  fir.st  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  Ajuerica.  Its 
first  paper  was  issued  by  Benjamin  Harris,  in  1690,  and 
was  called  Puhlick  Occurrences.  Mr.  Harris,  in  his 
prospectus,  promised  a  paper  once  a  month,  "or,  if  any 
glut  of  Occxirences  happen,  oftener."  The  paper  did 
not  get  beyond  the  first  nuinber. 

E.  S.  P.  Haynes  gives  "  An  Oxford  Man's  Impressions 
of  American  Universities."  "To  the  Oxonian,"  he  says, 
"the  liberal  open-mindedness  and  practical  sagacity  of 
the  American  professor  is  extremely  bracing,  and  in 
subjects  like  English  literature  he  feels  that  a  standard 
of  scholarship  has  been  attained  which  puts  the  mother 
country  a  little  to  the  blush." 


OUTING. 

THE  hand.some  June  number  of  Outing  opens  with 
an  excellent  collection  of  photographs  of  cham- 
pion athletes  in  the  very  act  of  performing  their  feats 
of  strength  and  skill,  the  camera  having  caught  the 
subject  just  at  the  instant  of  supreme  exertion.  The 
following  article  is  also  of  interest  to  those  photograph- 
ically inclined, — Mr.  L.  W.  Brownell  giving  the  require- 
inents  for  an  outfit  and  various  practical  suggestions 
for  "Studying  Wild  Flowei-s  With  a  Camera." 

In  an  article  on  "  Problems  of  Ohio  Sportsmen,"  Leon- 
idas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  protests  against  the  closing  of  the 
great  marshes  about  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  the  St.  Clair 
flats  to  the  general  public.  He  thinks  game  preserva- 
tion is  a  good  thing,  but  that  it  is  overdone  when  these 
great  expanses  of  marshland  are  absolutely  preempted 
by  private  clubs,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  average 
duck  hunter.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  hard  on  the 
average  duck  hunter,  Mr.  Hubbai-d  would  probably  not 
deny  that  it  is  somewhat  fortunate  for  the  duck. 

Edward  Spencer  writes  on  "The  Classic  English 
Derby,"  which  has  1:)een  run  in  England  regularly  .since 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  earliest  days  the  races 
were  run  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Derby,  under  its  pres» 
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ent  conditions,  datinK  from  17S0.  Tliere  is  iin  essfiy  on 
"Sijiht  rtiul  Scent  in  Hinls  and  Animals,"  which  con- 
tends that  birds  are  so  deticient  in  scent  as  to  be  practi- 
cally without  it.  Mr.  Howard  ('.  Hollister  writ<?s  on 
trouting  in  Vermont,  and  Mr.  E.  VV.  Roby  on  "  The  Be- 
ginninKs  of  American  Polo." 


COUNTRY  LIFE. 

*»/'~^OUXTKY  LIFE"  for  June  continues  its  serie.s 
V_^  on  "The  M.ikintf  of  a  Country  Tlomc."  with  a 
chapter  on  "Planting  the  Place,"  l)y  Hryant  Fleming. 
Mr.  Fleming  thinks  the  cardinal  principles  to  be  o>)- 
.served  in  this  phiuse  of  country  home-making  are  to 
avoid  overdoing  the  thing  with  a  profusion  of  shrubs, 
and  especially  of  bedding  plants ;  to  avoid  straight 
lines ;  and,  finally,  to  plant  in  groups,  and  not  as  indi- 
viduals. Trees  and  shrubs  should,  as  a  rule,  be  ar- 
ranged in  masses,  following  nature's  device. 

An  article  with  more  of  the  economic  and  les.s  of  the 
ornamental  interest  is  Frances  K.  Wheeler's  on  "  Duck- 
Raising  for  Profit,"  being  a  practical  account  of  the 
business  at  Clovernook  Farm,  New  York.  The  writer 
tells  of  a  great  Pennsylvania  duck  farm  which  raises 
sixty  thousand  ducks  a  year  and  feeds  three  tons  of 
grain  daily.  She  agrees  with  experts,  however,  that  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained  from  small  ranches.  The 
species  of  duck  which  has  proved  most  desirable  for 
commercial  purjxi.ses  is  the  mammoth  pekin,  which 
will  l>e  ready  for  market  with  good  treatment  at  ten  or 
twelve  weeks  of  age,  and  will  weigh  when  dressed  as 
much  as  live  or  si.\  jxiunds. 

There  is  a  plea.sant  account,  with  beautiful  photo- 
graphs, of  Monticello,  Thomas  JefTerson's  countrj-  seat, 
near  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
estates  of  the  last  century.  Thomas  JefTer.son  owned 
about  five  thousand  acres  of  the  broken  and  picturesque 
Piedmont  region,  in  which  Monticello  is  situated.  This 
writer  says  that  JefFei-.son  was  one  of  the  first  Americans 
to  give  careful  study  to  the  improvement  of  the  plow, 
he  having  taken  up  this  question  while  he  was  minister 
to  France.  There  is  an  account  of  the  more  delicate 
phases  of  canoeing  in  "Floating  Down  Stream  in  a 
Canoe."  by  John  Craig.  Mr.  Belmont  Purdy,  the  well- 
known  horseman,  gives  an  authoritative  essaj'on  "  The 
Harness  Horse  and  Country  Turn-Outs,"  "  A  Virginian  " 
descril:)es  "  Old  Williamsburg  in  Virginia,"  and  Mr. 
E.  T.  Keyser  tells  "How  to  Fish  for  Black  Bass." 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  June  number  of  Everybody's:  Magazine  begins 
with  a  character  sketch  of  King  Edward  VII.,  by 
Chalmers  Roberts,  with  many  attractive  illustrations. 
Following  are  various  "Stories  of  the  King,"  giving 
episodes  in  the  earlier  and  later  life  of  King  Edward. 

Everybody's  prints  a  curious  article  exploiting  tlie 
recent  book,  by  Henry  Vignaud,  attempting  to  recon- 
struct the  story  of  the  discovery  of  America.  This 
author  denies  that  Columbus  was  the  discoverer  of 
America ;  and  publishes  a  great  variety  of  i-ea.sons  Xo 
show  that  an  Andalusian  sailor,  named  Sanchez, 
reached  the  new  world  some  time  in  the  year  1484.  being 
blown  out  of  his  course.  Sanchez  and  four  dying 
sailors  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  the  island  of 
Madeira,  where  they  were  entertained  as  the  guests  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  got  the  chart  of  the  sailor's 
wanderings  from  Sanchez  just  as  he  was  dying.     Ac- 


cording t<»  M.  Vignauil,  Columbus  proceeded  to  make 
the  most  of  the  occasion,  and  succeeded  as  history  has. 
shown. 

In  "The  First  Self-made  American,"  Ad*le  M.  Shaw, 
recounts  the  history  of  William  Phips,  a  stunly  Maine- 
boy,  born  .'ilM>ut  the  middle  <jf  thesevent<'etith  century, 
who  came  to  Bo.ston  from  his  rugged  New  England! 
farm,  .•ind  then  went  to  England  and  became  the  hii*-- 
toric  ."-^ir  Willi.-im  Phips. 

E.  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  in  "  Plant  Making  in  a  Dutch  Garden,"' 
tells  of  the  achievements  of  Professor  de  Vries,  who- 
has  added  two  leaves  to  the  clover.  an«l  created  a  new 
chrysantliemuiii.  Arthur  Smed  ley  (ireene  asks  the  ques- 
tion, "Should  Christians  Buy  the  Holy  Land?"  and 
makes  a  new  plea  for  a  crusade  ba.sed  on  money  inst«ad 
of  arms.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Dennis,  in  "Science  and 
Burglary."  tells  of  the  new  and  startling  process  of 
cutting  iron  and  steel  with  a  carbon  ])oint.  an  invention 
by  which  one  man  can  do  in  two  hours  what  would 
formerly  have  been  a  month's  work. 


THE  WORLDS  WORK. 

THE  World'x  Work  for  June  contains  an  article  giv- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  high  price  of  beef,  by  .Mr. 
G.  W.  Ogden,  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  another 
department. 

Mr.  James  E.  Rus.sell  descril>es  the  work  of  the  Horace 
^lann  School  of  Teachers  College,  under  the  title  "A 
Motlel  School."  Bertha  I).  Knobe  gives  an  account  of 
"  Beautifying  the  Public  .Schools,"  and  how  bare  walls 
and  unsightly  y.ards  have  been  transformed  by  pictures 
and  flowers  into  pleasant  and  edifying  surroundings. 

An  excellent  article,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  on  "  Peaches  ■. 
a  National  Product."  gives  the  extraordinary  story  of 
Mr.  Hale's  own  life  and  his  wonderfully  successful  work 
in  introducing  large  peach  orchards  in  Connecticut  and 
Georgia.  A  generat  ion  ago  New  .Terse.v.  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland.  Delaware,  and  a  few  counties  of  western 
Michigan  were  the  only  centers  of  commerci.il  peach  cul- 
ture. The  fruit  was  marketed  roughly,  with  the  good 
peaches  all  on  top  of  the  package,  and  the  season  covered 
a  period  of  only  a  month  to  si.\  weeks.  Now,  and  l.irgely 
in  consequence  of  the  lesson  taught  by  Mr.  H.'ile's  own 
success,  peaches  are  extensively  grown  in  nearly  every 
section  of  the  United  States,  except  in  Maine,  Vermont, 
and  the  northwestern  States  beyond  the  Great  Lakes. 
Georgia,  Fhn-ida,  California,  or  Missouri.  ;my  one  of 
them,  produces  more  peaches  in  a  single  sea.son  than 
the  entire  peach  regions  of  America  did  thirty  jears 
ago.  The  peach  .sea.son  extends  from  May  till  Novem- 
ber, and  Connecticut  to-day  is  a  greater  peach-producing 
State  than  Delaware. 

There  is  a  character  sketch  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  now 
vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  by  Frank  H. 
Brooks,  which  gives  n.  good  idea  of  the  surjjrising 
amount  of  work  Mr.  Vanderlip  has  accomplished  at  an 
age  of  only  thirty-eight  years.  Mr.  Arthur  Goodrich's 
article  on  "The  Future  of  American  .Shipping"  tells  of 
the  reasons  for  America's  weakness  in  shipping,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  immediate  future.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  invasion  of  England  and  the  shipping  merger, 
Mr.  Goodrich  thinks  that  if  the  latter  is  permanently 
successful,  it  will  mean  better  organization  and  .service, 
better  and  more  definite  r.ites,  the  building  of  a  steel 
groove  of  transportation  around  the  world  controlled 
by  a  small  body  of  men,  and  directed  by  Americans, 
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and  the  gradual  disappearance  from  the  ocean  of  the 
tramp  steanuT.  He  tliiiiks,  however,  it  means  nothing 
definite  in  the  making  of  a  typical  American  merchant 
marine. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  celebrates  the  first 
month  of  summer  by  opening  up  the  magazine 
with  an  article  on  "Golf,"  by  William  G.  Brown,  who 
maintains  tliat  there  were  three  new  things  in  Amer- 
ican life  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century — 
empire,  trusts,  and  golf — and  that  any  company  of 
reasonably  alert  and  reasonably  well-to-do  Americans 
brought  togetlier  will  certainly  concern  itself  with  one 
of  these  three  subjects,  which  ten  years  ago  would  have 
gone  unmentioued. 

CUBAN  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Matthew  E.  Hanna,  writing  on  "Public  Educa- 
tion in  Cuba,"  shows  how  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  schools  under  the  Spanish  regiyne,  by  quoting  the 
allotments  from  public  funds  in  1863,  aggregating  more 
than  $29,000,000,  of  which  not  one  penny  was  allotted  or 
expended  for  public  instruction.  In  contrast  to  this 
about  $17,000,000  were  collected  in  1901,  and  more  than 
$3,000,000  of  it  were  expended  in  public  instruction.  In 
1863  there  were  21,000  children  receiving  instruction  in 
the  schools,  while  in  1901  more  than  250,000  different 
children  were  in  public  schools.  To-day  there  are  em- 
ployed in  the  island  3,600  teachers,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  have  had  about  two  years'  experience  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  island.  Of  these  children  nearly 
200,000,  Mr.  Hanna  says,  receive  as  good  or  better  in- 
struction tlian  is  given  in  the  average  public  school  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  doubtful  as  to  what  effect  the 
change  in  government  will  have  on  the  present  school 
system.  If  the  .services  of  the  trained  teachers  can  be 
retained,  the  present  system  will  be  continued.  A  sec- 
ond point. of  doubt  is  the  ability  of  the  new  Cuban 
government  to  contribute  the  present  bountiful  appro- 
priation for  public  education. 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr.  Brooke  Fisher  reports  some  dismal  results  of  an 
investigation  of  "The  Newspaper  Industry"  as  now 
carried  on  in  the  United  States.  He  finds  nearly  all  the 
papers  conducted  for  commercial  ends,  and  "without 
sen.sibility  to  delicate  promptings  of  national  honor, 
without  resentment  of  palpable  social  injustice,  with- 
out any  ideal  so  true  to  it  as  commercial  prosperity." 
His  interpretation  of  so-called  "yellow  journalism"  is 
mere  journalistic  vaudeville.  "If  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing newspapers  is  not  to  lead,  or  to  teach,  or  preach, 
or  advocate,  or  champion,  but  to  avoid  doing  these  very 
things,  and  to  draw  in  the  pennies  of  the  untaught  and 
unthinking  in  order  to  build  up  circulation  and  adver- 
tising, then  the  frivolous  must  be  thoroughly  done." 
He  computes  the  aggregate  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
periodical  business  as  $192,500,000;  about  $50,000,000  are 
paid  out  in  wages,  $50,000,000  for  material,  and  the  value 
of  the  product  is  stated  to  be  $223,000,000. 

Mr.  Remsen  Whitehouse  writes  on  "Austria  and  Pan- 
Germani.sm,"  Irving  Babbitt  contributes  an  essay  on 
"The  Humani'ties,"  Charles  M.  Skinner  records  the  ad- 
vance of  the  trolley  in  "  The  Electric  Car,"  and  Vida  D. 
Scudder  discusses  "  Democracy  and  Education." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  May  number  of  the  North  American  opens 
with  an  elaborate  study  of  Japan's  financial  sys- 
tem, contributed  by  Count  Matsukata,  former  prime 
minister.  Tiiis  authority  shows,  among  other  things, 
tluit  while  tiie  total  expenditure  of  the  government,  in 
tlie  year  1900,  was  eiglit  times  tliat  of  1868,  when  the 
present  era  began,  tlie  volume  of  the  country's  foreign 
trade  lia.s  multiplied  in  tlie  same  period  fifteen-fold,  and 
til  is  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  general  economic 
progress. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance, 
Senator  UoUiver  says  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  identical  with  those  of  the  nations  which 
stand  ready  to  defend  the  equality  of  commercial  rights 
in  China. 

"  We  too  stand  for  the  independence  of  China  and 
Korea  ;  we  too  are  interested  in  the  access  of  our  en- 
terprising citizens  to  the  mines  and  forests  of  that  em- 
pire ;  we  too  understand  that  the  'open  door'  is  a 
metmingless  phrase  with  foreign  armies  occupying  the 
interior,  and  foreign  railway  companies  subjecting  our 
merchandise  to  the  burdens  of  extortion  and  discrimi- 
nation ;  and  it  may  as  well  be  understood  now  as  at  a 
later  time,  that  no  possible  alliance,  in  Europe  or  out  of 
it,  will  deter  the  United  States  from  effectually  main- 
taining the  principle  of  fair  play  in  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  the  Orient." 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE  ON  THE  PHILIPPINE  SITUATION. 

"The  Opportunity  of  the  United  States"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  in  which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  ex- 
horts President  Roosevelt  and  his  cabinet  to  "copy 
President  McKinley's  words  to  Cuba  and  address  them 
to  the  Philippines."  Our  national  promise  to  Cuba  has 
be^n  honorably  kept,  and,  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  opinion, 
tlie  same  programme  should  be  carried  out  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. "The  Democratic  party,"  he  says,  "  is  pledged 
to  the  policy  of  independence,  and  hence  could  offer  no 
opposition,  while  our  own  party  would  welcome  with 
enthusiasm  the  declaration  of  the  President,  '  As  Cuba, 
so  Philippines.' " 

THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  IN  ROME. 

Senator  McMillan,  of  Michigan,  explains  the  objects 
of  the  American  School  of  Architecture  in  Rome,  and 
shows  how  the  plans  for  government  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington about  to  be  erected  call  for  the  use  of  classical 
architectui'e,  and  so  necessitate  a  detailed  studyof  Greek 
and  Roman  forms.  This  fact  in  itself  contains  an  argu- 
ment for  the  foundation  of  an  American  Academy  in 
Rome  of  such  scope  as  is  provided  by  the  bill  for  incor- 
poration now  before  Congress.  No  financial  aid  by  the 
Government  is  contemplated,  but  only  such  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  school  as  shall  give  to  its  students  the 
privileges  accorded  to  other  national  academies, — that 
of  Fi'ance,  for  instance. 

THE  NEED  OF  A   "GENERAL  STAFF." 

Col.  William  H.  Carter,  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
U.  S.  A.,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  war  prep- 
arations in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1898,  closing  with 
an  argument  for  the  adoption  of  the  "general  staff" 
scheme.  The  crying  need  of  the  army  for  the  past  half- 
century,  in  Colonel  Carter's  opinion,  has  been  the  want 
of  a  body  of  officers  whose  business  it  is  to  do  the  pre- 
limjnary  i)lanning  for  tlie  army,  and  to  make  of  its 
various  elements  a  more  harmonious  working  machine. 
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Such  a  (^iMR-ral  staff  would  fall  short  of  its  full  valuo 
unless  a  "cliiLf  of  stalf"  should  be  substituted  for  the 
present  "coniinandiufj;  general  of  the  army."  There  is 
no  place  under  the  Constitution  for  botli  a  "coinnian- 
der-iu-chief  "  anti  a  "conunanding  geuuial."' 

NICARAGUA    VERSUS   PANAMA. 

Senator  John  T.  Morgan  advances  various  reasons  for 
his  preference  of  the  Nicaragua  to  the  Panama  route 
for  the  proposed  istliniian  canal.  Among  these  are  the 
greater  healthfulness  of  Nicaragua,  the  greater  labor 
economy  of  that  rout«,  the  fact  that  the  Panama  route 
must  be  practically  barred  to  .sailing  ves.sels,  the  in- 
creased distance  by  way  of  tlie  Panama  route  between 
our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  port.s,  antl  tiie  immense  cost  of 
a  dam  at  Bohio,  with  tlie  doubtful  security  of  the  work, 
as  predicted  by  engineers. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mark  Twain  contributes  "A  Defense  of  General  Fun- 
ston," — in  reality  a  .scathing  satire  on  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo,  for  which  General 
B'unston's  superior  otficers  have  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility. In  a  little  paral)le  on  -'Tlie  AVays  of  the  Work- 
ingman,"  Cy  Warman  liits  off  the  tendency  of  laboring 
men  to  stand  by  one  another,  even  to  the  extent  of  con- 
niving at  petty  frauds  on  the  employing  class.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Penfield  sets  forth  the  law  and  practice  of  mod- 
ern nations  as  related  to  recent  Hritish  purchases  of 
war  supplies  in  the  United  States.  The  article  on  "  The 
Situation  in  Si>ain,"  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  is  reviewed 
in  another  department. 


THE  FORUM. 

TWO  articles  from  the  May  Forum,— "Our  Public 
Untidiness,"  by  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  and 
"American  Forestry:  a  New  Career,"  by  J.  Russell 
Smith, — are  noticed  in  our  department  of  "Leading  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Month." 

In  an  article  on  "The  Polish  Problem  iu  Prussia," 
Mr.  Wolf  von  Schierbrand  describes  some  of  the  ditli- 
culties  with  which  the  Prussian  Government  has  to 
contend  iu  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  agitation  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  Polish  provinces.  He  shows  that  the 
German  colonization  fund,  started  by  Bismarck,  has 
wholly  failed  to  accomplish  its  main  object, — the  settle- 
ment of  German  colonists  in  Polish  districts.  The  most 
effective  weapon  employed  by  the  Poles  against  the 
would-be  German  settlers  seems  to  be  the  boycott. 

COKDITIOXS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

With  a  paper  entitled  "The  Degradation  of  the  Pro- 
fessorial Office,"  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd,  of  Yale,  brings 
to  a  conclusion  a  series  of  articles  advocating  reform  in 
American  college  method.s.  In  the  main.  Professor 
Ladd's  criticism  is  of  the  destructive  order.  He  has 
comparatively  few  suggestions  to  offer  in  the  line  of 
definite  improvement.  What  he  terms  the  two  sore 
spots  in  university  administration  which  are  in  imme- 
diate need  of  healing  are, — "(1)  the  intense  competition 
for  mere  numbers,  which  results  in  the  conduct  of  the 
university  after  the  manner  of  the  competitive  store  or 
factory  ;  and  (2)  the  relatively  insignificant  place  which 
is  given  to  the  large,  well-furnished,  and  morally  and 
religiously  well-motived  manhood  of  the  teachers." 

Professor  Ladd's  complaint  of  the  disproportionately 
meager  financial  rewards  of  the  college  professor  hfis, 


unfortiuiately,  oidy  too  sound  a  basis  in  fact.  "  llis 
dentist  takes  a  whole  day's  pay  from  his  salary  for  a 
single  hour  of  denUil  work.  The  plumber  is  as  well  re- 
warde<l  for  his  time  as  he."  And  yet  the  universities 
have  money  to  spend  on  magniticent  buildings  and 
funds  for  le.s.sening  the  personal  e.\penses  of  tin-  stu- 
dents, "none  of  whom  is  paying  more  than  one-third  of 
thereat  e.\pen.sesof  his  education,  and  some  of  whom 
are  receiving  free  tuition,  while  they  themselves,  or 
their  parent.s,  are  living  more  expensively  than  are 
many  of  these  same  teachers." 

In  a  summary  of  the  college  situation  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  President  (Jharles  F.  Thwing 
enumerates  the  following  as  "credit"  items  : 

"(1)  .\  greater  interest  in  higiier  education  ;  (2)  an  in- 
crea.sed  number  of  benefactions,  and  the  extent  of  them  ; 

(3)  a  new  interest  of  colleges  themselves  in  themselves  ; 

(4)  the  greater  interest  of  each  college  in  its  own  prol> 
lems,  and  in  the  cause  of  higlier  education  throughout 
the  world  ;  (5)  the  clo.se  relation  of  the  college  to  every 
other  educational  institution  ;  (6)  an  increa.sed  appreci- 
ation of  the  worth  of  higher  education  to  every  walk  in 
life  ;  (7)  the  closer  relation  of  the  college  to  vital  re- 
ligion and  its  own  course  of  study  ;  (8)  the  higher 
scholarship  of  the  college  of  to-day  ;  (9)  the  greater 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  college  work ;  (10)  the 
improved  health  of  college  students  of  both  sexes  ;  and 
(11)  the  worth  of  higher  education  for  women." 

THE  NEGRO  AND  HIGHER  LEARNING. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Scarlxjrough  makes  a  plea  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  negro  race.  lie  holds  it  an  error  to 
argue  from  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  the  race  are  now 
and  must  long  continue  to  be  laborers  that  mere  handi- 
craft is  the  only  thing  that  should  be  taught  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  teachers  must  be  trained  up,  within  the 
race  itself.  »o  raise  the  general  level  of  culture.  Only 
thus  can  the  race  be  made  independent  and  self-educat- 
ing. The  interests  of  higher  learning  must  not  be  neg- 
lected, however  much  attention  is  given  to  the  humbler 
training  iu  the  crafts. 

OUR  INDUSTRIAL  POSITION. 

In  an  article  on  the  present  industrial  position  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Henry  Gannett  shows  that  of  the 
entire  agricultural  product  of  th<^  world  the  United 
States  produces  23  per  cent. — a  little  less  that  one- 
fourth  ;  while  Russia  produces  15  per  cent.,  and  Ger- 
many and  France  12  per  cent.  each.  Of  all  the  manu- 
factured goods  jirodnced  on  ear'h,  the  United  States 
contributes  more  than  one-third,  or  34  per  cent.  Our 
pro<luctionof  manufactured  goods  is  nearly  seven  times 
as  great  as  our  proportion  of  population.  Great  Britain 
contributes  15  per  cent,  of  the  manufactured  goods  of 
the  earth,  Germany  12  per  cent,  and  France  11  per  cent. 

"The  Example  of  French  Industrial  Art  Schools"  is 
the  title  of  a  suggestive  paper  by  Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof, 
who  points  out  the  nece.ssity  of  closer  attention  on  our 
part  to  the  approved  methods  of  industrial  education  if 
we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  competition  with  the  highly- 
trained  nations  of  Europe. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burke  writes  on  "Wage-Earning  School 
Children  iu  England,"  Dr.  II.  D.  Chapin  on  "The  Prol> 
lem  of  a  Pure  Milk  Supply,"  Mr.  W.  C.  Mains  on  "Tlie 
Registration  of  Title  to  Real  Property,"  Mr.  Wolcott 
Calkins  on  "Taxation  and  Business  in  lUily,"  Mr.  Fred- 
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erick  Fenning  on  "Comparative  Pension  Systems,"  and 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Barker  on  "  Reclaiming  the  Arid  South- 
west."   

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  May  number  of  the  International  Monthly, 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent  offers  the  following  definition 
of  the  term  "greatness  in  literature":  "The  truly 
great  book  or  writer  must  do  something  with  us  that  is 
large,  important,  influential,  permanent,  original,  and 
u!iique,  and  must  do  it  either  in  the  sphere  of  our  emo- 
tions or  in  that  of  our  intelligence,  or  in  both." 

GERMAN  M.\NUFACTURES. 

In  an  article  on  "  Germany  in  International  Com- 
merce," Dr.  Paul  Arndt,  of  Berlin,  advances  the  opin- 
ion that  the  German  products  which  will  hold  their 
own  permanently  in  the  markets  of  the  world  will  be 
those  in  the  manufacture  of  which  a  higher  degree  of 
technical,  .scientific,  and  artistic  training  is  required, — 
the  product  of  professionally  trained  labor,  whether  in 
the  employer  or  the  employee.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Germany  has  driven  England  out  of  many  markets.  Dr. 
Arndt  feels  confident  that  his  country  has  no  occasion 
to  fear  the  competition  of  rivals  in  the  realm  of  manu- 
factures. He  admits,  however,  that  there  are  manj' 
branches  of  industry  in  which  other  nations  are  supe- 
rior to  the  Germans.  "The  Germans  can  better  afford 
to  buy  many  wares  from  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  etc.,  than  to  manufacture  them 
at  home  at  a  higher  expense." 

THE  RIOTS  IN  ATHENS. 

The  little-understood  riots  in  Athens  la.st  fall,  result- 
ing from  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
described  in  detail  by  Prof.  Rufus  B.  Richardson, 
director  of  the  American  School  at  Athens.  One  reason 
for  the  attachment  of  the  modern  Greeks  to  their  New 
Testament, — which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not,  like 
ours,  a  translation, — is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
book,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  familiar  with  it,  is 
closely  bound  up  with  their  nationality. 

"During  the  four  centuries  of  Turkish  oppression, 
in  many  respects  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage, 
adapted  to  crush  the  spirit  of  any  people,  the  two 
things  that  kept  alive  the  feeling  of  a  common  nation- 
ality were  a  common  language  and  a  common  sacred 
book.  The  language,  it  is  true,  did  suffer  con.siderable 
contamination,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Koraes  and 
his  forerunners  to  keep  up  a  common  literary  language, 
it  did  split  up  into  dialects.  But  the  common  sacred 
book  remained, — a  rock  and  a  fortress.  As  Protestants 
look  upon  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper,  which 
has  survived  the  war  of  creeds  and  'the  Church's  long 
eclipse,'  as  the  one  great  sacrament,  'symbol  of  one 
common  faith,'  so  the  Greeks  look  upon  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament." 

THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  ANTS. 

August  Forel,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the 
subject  of  ants,  contributes  an  exhaustive  essay  on 
"The  Social  Life  of  Ants,"  in  which  he  continues  and 
completes  the  researches  of  his  countryman,  Pierre 
Huber.  M.  Forel  says  that  the  population  of  ant-heaps 
vai'ies  from  twelve  or  fifteen  ants  to  several  hundred 
thousand  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  certain  exotic  .species,  it 
reaches  probahly  into  the  millions.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Forel,  that  all  the  members  of  the  same 


community  know  one  another  as  friends,  while  the  in- 
habitants of  another  ant-heap,  though  of  the  same 
species,  are  immediately  put  down  as  enemies. 

IRELAND  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

In  an  article  on  "  Motives  to  Imperial  Federation," 
Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N.,  declares  that  the  ambition 
of  Irish  separatists,  if  realized,  would  be  even  more 
threatening  to  the  national  life  of  Great  Britain  than 
the  .secession  of  the  South  was  to  that  of  the  American 
Union. 

"  It  would  be  deadlier,  also,  to  imperial  aspirations ; 
for  Ireland,  by  geographical  position,  lies  across  and 
controls  the  communications  of  Great  Britain  with  all 
the  outside  world,  save  only  tliat  considerable,  but  far 
from  preponderant,  portion  which  borders  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic.  Independent  and  hostile,  it  would 
manacle  Great  Britain,  which  at  present  is,  and  for 
years  to  come  must  remain,  by  long  odds  the  most 
powerful  member  of  the  federation,  if  that  take  form. 
And  let  it  be  distinctly  noted  that  the  geographical  rela- 
tion of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  imposes  as  indispensable 
a  political  relation  which  would  be  fatal  to  any  scheme 
of  federation  between  the  mother  country  and  the  re- 
mote great  colonies.  The  legislative  supremacy  of  the 
British  Parliament,  against  the  assertion  of  which  the 
American  colonists  revolted,  and  which  to-day  would 
be  found  intolerable  in  exercise  in  Canada  and  Australia, 
cannot  be  yielded  in  the  case  of  an  island  where  inde- 
pendent action  might  very  well  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequences  to  its  partner.  The  instrument  for  such 
action,  in  the  shape  of  an  independent  parliament,  could 
not  safely  be  trusted  even  to  avowed  friends." 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  article  on  "Popular  Election  of  United  States 
Senators,"  which  he  contributes  to  the  Arena  for 
May,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Fox  discards  some  of  the  more 
popular  arguments  for  this  reform,  basing  his  advocacy 
on  the  following  reasons  :  "Because  the  people  wish  it, 
and  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  their  wish  should  not 
be  granted  ;  because  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  our  po- 
litical development,  and  is  in  accord  with  our  ideals  of 
government  to-day;  because  the  present  method  has 
grown  to  be  inconsistent  with  our  ideals  and  practices; 
because  the  new  method  would  not  in  the  least  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  Senate,  and  because  It  would  be  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  Senators,  the  State  legisla- 
tures, and  the  people  themselves." 

The  contention  that  the  Senate  is  a  body  of  million- 
aires, and  that  many  of  its  members  have  a  corrupt 
control  over  the  State  legislatures.  Dr.  Fox  attempts 
neither  to  prove  nor  to  deny,  but  he  holds  that  there  is 
no  logical  connection  between  the  individual  financial 
condition  of  the  Senators  or  the  undue  influence  of 
some  of  them  over  State  legislatures  and  the  question 
of  their  election  by  the  people.  He  argues  that  if  a 
State  will  for  any  length  of  time  submit  to  a  corrupt 
legislature,  it  will  no.t  be  long  before  its  representatives 
in  Washington  will  be  equally  corrupt,  even  under  the 
proposed  system.  An  argument  which  Dr.  Fox  urges 
with  much  force  is  that  the  new  method  of  electing 
Senators  would  benefit  State  legislatures  themselves, 
which  are  elected  primarily  to  consider  local  and  State 
affairs,  and  should  be  able  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
business  for  which  they  are  primarily  chosen.  The 
choice  of  State  governors  and  of  all   civil   and   mill- 
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tary  officers  has  been  removed  from  the  Stalt;  legis- 
latures. Why  tlieii  shouhl  we  stop  wheu  we  reach  the 
Senators  ? 

JAPANKSK  BLUUmSM. 

A  Japanese  contributor  presents  the  philosophical 
and  doctrinal  teachings  of  Buddhism,  and  the  Rev. 
Clarence  E.  Rice  records  his  actual  observations  of 
Buddhistic  customs  and  practices  of  Japan,  making 
many  strong  points  in  favor  of  the  Christian  system  of 
morality  and  precepts.  The  practical  effect  of  a  fatal- 
istic philosophy  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Rice  : 

"The  central  idea  of  Buddhism,  that  life  is  essentially 
evil,  may  be  easily  traced  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
the  people.  The  (centuries  have  left  the  impress  of  this 
doctrine  on  the  lowest  peasant  as  well  as  on  the  noble 
.scions  who  claim  descent  from  the  gods.  An  apathy  as 
regards  life,  a  crushing  fatalistn,  easily  distinguishes 
the  Oriental  mind.  Often  in  Japan  the  people  suffer 
from  earthquakes,  tidil  wave.s,  typhoons,  /ires,  and 
famines  ;  and  at  first  one  wonders  at  the  quiet  way  in 
which  they  accept  their  lo.sses.  But  a  careful  study 
generally  reveals  a  resignation  as  hopeless  as  it  is  pitiful. 
It  is  the  difference  between  faith  in  divine  Providence 
and  in  relentless  fate.  As  one  mingles  witli  the  people 
and  comes  to  know  something  of  the  language,  he  con- 
stantly hears  thee.xpression,  'S/ii  kdtd  ganaV  (Itcan't 
be  helpe<l),  which  is  used  under  all  circumstances.  This 
simple  phrase  indeed  sums  up  their  life's  philo.sophy." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Dr.  Edwin  Maxey  writes  on  "The  Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty;"  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer  on  "Eilucation  and 
Democracy;"  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Moore  on  "The  Place  of 
Education  in  Reform  ;"  Mr.  Shaler  G.  Hillyer  on  "The 
Iconoclast  as  a  Buildef,"  and  Miss  M.  E.  Carter  on 
"Wive-s  Widows,  and  Wills." 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  May  number  of  GuntoiVs,  Dr.  W.  P.  WiLson, 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum, 
emphasizes  the  growing  importance  of  connnerce  as  a 
national  peacemaker.  The  general  situation  in  the  com- 
mercial world  of  the  present  day  is  thus  outlined  by 
Dr.  Wilson  :  "  Either  there  is  raw  material  to  be  sold, 
or  there  are  supplies  which  must  be  purchased  abroad. 
In  either  event  peace  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  commerce,  which  makes  possible  this  buying 
and  selling,  may  operate  smoothly."  Considering  the 
fact  that  in  the  total  of  our  exports,  which  last  year  led 
those  of  every  other  nation,  over  two-thirds  were  food 
supplies,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  if  the 
wants  of  the  world's  increasing  population  are  to  be 
satisfied,  there  must  be  progress  toward  a  general  agree- 
ment for  the  compulsory  preservation  of  peace.  Only 
thus  can  favorable  conditions  be  insui'ed  for  the  con- 
tinued struggle  for  existence  that  must  go  on  in  the 
world. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  "  RUSK  IN  COLONIES." 

The  detailed  history  of  the  ill-fated  Ruskin  Colony  is 
contributed  by  a  former  memi)er  of  the  settlement.  Dr. 
H.  C.  McDill.  The  real  causes  of  failure  of  the  Ruskin 
experiment,  as  indicated  by  Dr.  McDill,  seemed  to  be 
traceable,  as  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  a  supplementary 
editorial  article,  to  "the  natural  out-workings  of  human 
nature  ;  differences  of  desires  and  opinions  in  each  in- 
dividual case,  differences  as  fundamental  as  the  fact  tliat 


no  two  luinian  beings  ever  were  or  ever  will  be  alike  or 
can  be  dealt  with  alike."  As  the  editor  very  truly  re- 
marks, "Ruskin  WH8  not  a  conclusive  object^les-soQ 
either  for  or  against  socialism.  Any  inilnstrial  system 
whicli  can  only  live  where  dis.sensions  do  not  arise,  where 
legal  olixtacles  are  never  met,  where  mistakes  of  judg- 
ment never  bring  penalties,  where  climate  and  natural 
situation  are  neveradver.se,  where  sickness,  death,  and 
failures  of  various  kinds  never  dishearten  the  workers 
or  induce  tluMu  to  give  up  the  struggle,  is  ill-adapted 
to  an  embryonic  state  of  civilization  like  the  present." 

INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

Ella  FT.  Cooper  offers  some  practical  suggestions  on 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  Indian  youth.  The  fail- 
ure of  our  attemptat  civilizing  the  Indians  through  the 
education  of  the  young  at  government  schools,  having 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Commissif)ner  of  liulian  Af- 
fairs. cf)mpels  us  to  recognize  the  truth  that  it  is  a  mere 
waste  of  effort  "to  provide  an  Indian  with  comfortable 
clothing  for  a  number  of  years  and  then  turn  him  loose 
on  a  reservation  ;  supply  him  with  an  annual  blanket, 
and  expect  him  henceforth  to  dre.ss  as  a  gentleman." 
This  article  suggests  that  something  in  the  nature  of 
reservation  settlements  be  instituted  where  intelligent 
white  teachers  might  establish  homes  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  the  Indian  must  meet.  As  to  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  occupations  for  the  Indian  that  will  be  at 
once  congenial  and  lucrative,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
native  handicrafts  be  cultivated,  but  that  training  in 
these  arts  be  given  on  the  reservation  and  not  in  distant 
schools,  and  be  freely  offered  to  men,  womeu,  and  chil- 
dren alike. 

THE  VALUE  OF  BY-PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  George  Ethelbert  Walsh  contributes  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  modern  utilization  of  by-products  in 
the  industrial  world.  The  chemists  have  succeeded  in 
eliminating  nearly  all  the  waste  from  the  cotton  crop, 
thus  adding  millions  to  its  annual  value.  Important 
experiments  are  still  going  on  with  the  corn  crop. 
Cornstalks,  for  instance,  can  be  made  into  a  certain 
grade  of  coar.se  wrapping  paper ;  and,  by  a  system  of 
steaming,  grinding,  and  pressing,  a  sort  of  wood  pulp 
is  obtained  which  can  be  utilized  in  various  ways.  In 
this  crop,  however,  the  waste  is  still  very  great.  In  the 
oil  and  sugar  industries  the  manufacturers  have  made 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  successful  application  of 
chemistry  to  the  problems  of  waste  products.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company,  for  example,  has  opened  a 
dozen  different  industries.  Oils  for  almost  all  im- 
aginable uses  are  extracted  and  prepared.  The  group 
of  dyes  and  medicines  derived  from  coal  tar,  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  coal-tar  prodvicts,  is  another  instance 
of  inherent  value  in  .so-called  by-products.  The  appli- 
cation of  chemistrj'  to  mining  has  been  even  more  fruit- 
ful. It  is  said  that  in  the  past  year  more  gold  has  been 
extracted  from  the  heaps  of  tailings,  consisting  of  rocks 
and  crushed  stone  formerly  thrown  away  as  waste,  than 
from  new  gold  mines  in  this  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  Alaska  and  the  Klondike. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  C.  Hanford  Henderson  writes  on  "The  Pendulum 
of  Reform,"  and  there  is  an  editorial  article  on  "The 
Pitfalls  of  Reformers."  There  are  also  unsigned  articles 
on  "Foreign  Trade  Delusions. '  and  on  the  career  of  the 
late  Rev.  Charles  H.  Eaton,  of  New  York. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  an  article  which  he  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  May  on  the  future  of  South  Africa, 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin  maiutains  that  the  surplus  population 
of  India  should  be  induced  to  occupy  the  land. 

"  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  seem  to  be, 
the  abandonment  of  the  fantastic  dream  of  South  Africa 
as  a  white  man's  land,  which  it  is  not,  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be,  and  for  the  colonial  and  Indian  govern- 
ments to  inaugurate  a  scheme  of  state-aided  emigration 
of  Indian  settlers,  artisans,  and  agriculturists,  accom- 
panied   by  their  wives  and    families,  on  an  imperial 

THE  GENIUS  OF  SPAIN. 

Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  writes  a  very  charming  article 
upon  "Spain  and  the  Spaniards."  It  is  impossible  to 
summarize  it,  but  his  remarks  upon  Spanish  women 
and  Spanish  dancing  are  worth  quoting.  Of  the  Span- 
ish women  he  says  : 

"Far  from  being  the  gaily-dressed  beauty  who  raises 
her  skirts  and  ostentatiously  flirts  behind  her  fan,  the 
typical  daughter  of  Spain  is  grave,  quiet,  unfailingly 
dignified,  simple  and  home-loving,  singularly  affection- 
ate in  her  domestic  relationships." 

On  Spanish  dancing  he  makes  the  following  remarka- 
ble observations  : 

"It  is  Spain  alone  which  justifies  the  saying  of  Nie- 
tzsche, that  dancing  is  the  highest  symbol  of  perfected 
human  activity.  In  this  dying  and  neglected  art  we 
reach  the  last  stronghold  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  race 
has  intrenched  itself.  Dancing  is  the  final  embodiment 
of  the  genius  of  Spain,  the  epitome  of  its  great  and  sor- 
rowful history." 

JUDGE  MORRIS  AND  THE  IRISH   LAND  QUESTION. 

Judge  O'Connor  Morris,  who  is  one  of  those  landlords 
in  Ireland  whose  rents  have  been  raised  rather  than 
diminished  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  two  years,  is 
nevertheless  a  very  deadly  opponent  of  all  land-pur- 
chase schemes  for  the  expropriation  of  landlords.  He 
says  : 

"'Land  purchase,' on  its  present  lines,  is  a  cunning 
device  to  insure  their  destruction  by  degrees  ;  they  are 
not  flies,  to  be  lured  into  the  web  of  the  spider.  I  trust 
Irish  landlords  will  avoid  'land  purchase,"  or,  at  all 
events,  will  insist  on  getting  such  a  price  for  their 
property  as  will  make  the  'purchase  annuities' nearly 
as  high  as  'fair  rents.'  Some  have  been  severely  taken 
to  task  for  announcing  that  this  was  their  purpose, — a 
.strange  commentary  on  what  is  going  on  in  Ireland, — 
as  if  men  could  not  put  a  value  on  what  is  their  own. 
'  Land  purchase  '  unhappily  must  go  on  until  the  fund 
appropriated  to  it  shall  have  been  expended  ;  but  Par- 
liament, I  hope,  will  iiever  vote  a  sixpence  again  to 
promote  an  experiment  essentially  bad  and  immoral, 
and  proved  to  have  led  to  disastrous  results.  A  reform 
of  the  Irish  land  system  should  be  effected  on  different 
principles,  and  made  after  a  searching  and  full  in- 
quiry." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hari'ison  discourses  eloquently  upon  the 
twenty  years'  service  which  Newton  Hall  has  rendered 
to  the  education  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  on  Mr.  Kidd's  book  a 
somewhat  depreciatory  notice  entitled  "The  Ascend- 
ency of  the  Future." 

Mr.   W.   S.   Blunt   describes  the  life   and  death    of 


Cuchulin,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Great  Irish  Epic."  It 
is  a  poem  which  has  been  translated  by  Lady  Gregory 
into  Anglo-Irish.  She  has  achieved  the  noble  triumph 
of  capturing  Anglo-Irish  for  literary  purpo.ses. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May,  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley  writes  upon  the  British  education  bill,  lie 
says  that  by  throwing  over  the  board  .schools  England 
sacrifices  the  accumulated  experience,  knowledge,  and 
interest  of  thirty  year.s,  and  turns  over  the  work  of  popu- 
lar education  to  bodies  already  plentifully  loaded  with 
other  work.  Clericalism  and  middle-class  jealousy  are 
to  control  and  stifle  the  schools,  which  were  too  free 
from  sectarianism  for  the  one,  too  e.Kpansive  not  to 
rouse  the  susceptibilities  of  the  other.  The  new  bill 
offers  a  bribe  to  the  local  authorities  to  use  private 
schools  rather  than  found  public  ones.  The  power  for 
the  local  authority  to  nominate  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  managers  is  worthless.  The  clergyman,  his  wife, 
his  curate,  and  the  churchwarden  may  be  four  man- 
agers, and  the  fifth,  appointed  by  the  county  council, 
would  be  powerless,  and  would  sooh  cea.se  to  attend. 

PLANT  SANITATION. 

Mr.  J.  B.  CaiTuthers  has  an  interesting  article  under 
this  title,  in  which  he  deals  with  diseases  of  plants  and 
the  methods  of  prevention.  He  thinks  that  the  disea.«es 
of  plants  may  be  eradicated  as  many  animal  complaints 
have  been.'  Mr.  Carruthers  says  that  the  annual  loss 
in  India  from  the  hop  aphis  alone  is  estimated  at  the  in- 
credible sum  of  £91,000,000  (§455,000,000).  The  coffee-leaf 
disease  cost  Ceylon  £l5,000,OOa($T5,000,000),  and  iu  Aus- 
tralia wheat-rust  causes  a  loss  of  £3,000,000  ($15,000,000) 
annually.  Mr.  Carruthers  says  that  such  losses  might 
be  largely  avoided  by  adopting  preventive  measures,  in 
which  America  and  Germany  are  to  the  fore.  In  Ameri- 
ca §3,000,000  a  year  is  spent  in  supporting  a  large  staff  of 
experts,  whose  efforts  are  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  methods,  and  to  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  epidemic  diseases.  The  general  laws  of  plant  sanita- 
tion resemble  those  laid  down  for  men  and  animals. 
Dead  and  diseased  plants  should  be  destroyed,  or  isolated 
by  means  of  trenches,  and  diseased  plants  from  foreign 
countries  should  be  excluded  or  quarantined. 

THE  NEW   "CORN  LAW." 

"A  Conservative  Peer,"  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Duty  on  Corn,"  concludes  his  paper  as  follows: 

"  Let  us  suppose  the  promoters  of  heroic  legislation 
do  gain  a  victory  at  the  polls,  and  that  a  duty  on  corn  is 
imposed  for  some  purpose  or  another,  say  a  zollverein. 
Do  the  protectionists  suppose,  or  do  they  not  suppose, 
that  they  will  be  allowed  to  have  the  last  word  in  the 
matter,  and  that  the  free  traders  will  sit  still  and 
quietly  allow  the  subject  to  drop  ?  If  they  do  (and  I 
can  scarcely  think  it),  I  can  only  say  that  the  latter 
must  be  very  differen-fc  men  from  their  predecessors.  If, 
on  the  other  hand — as  is  pretty  certain — the  free  traders 
imnnediately  took  the  matter  in  hand  again,  vs'hat 
would  that  mean  ?  Would  it  not  mean  a  revival  of  the 
agitation  and  angry  disputes  that  lasted  from  1837  to 
1846;  the  revival  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League;  the 
stack  and  rick  burnings  ;  and  the  general  disorganiza- 
tion of  affairs  that  characterized  that  stormy  period, 
with  the  certainty  of  the  protectionists  having  to  yield 
in  the  end  once  more,  to  .say  nothing  of  the  waste  of 
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some  nine  j'ears  and  of  the  work  to  be  done  over  ayain  f 
And  again,  how  long  is  tliis  policy  of  see-sawing  back- 
ward and  forward  to  last  ?  Is  it  to  go  on  forever  ?  To 
quote  once  more  from  the  Qnitvtcrlu  Il(Vlcu>,—t\om  an 
article  strongly  regretting  the  act  of  I84tJ,  l)nt  admitting 
a  return  to  the  old  policy  to  be  impossible, — 'Such  a 
course  would  be  to  keep  up  forever  old  subjects  of  dis- 
pute ;  to  introduce  a  system  of  perpetual  fluctuation  and 
uncertninty  inconsistent  with  all  good  government; 
and,  in  fact,  to  render  real  progress  impossible.'  One 
thing  is  tolerably  certain, — namely,  that  neither  a 
shilling  duty  nor  a '  preferential  rate'  would  longsatisfy 
the  disciples  of  either  school.  To  the  orthodox,  of  course, 
it  would  l)e  as  object  ionai)le  as  any  other  form  of  pro- 
tection ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country  party, 
once  they  had  got  their  foot  on  the  first  rung,  would 
not  be  satisfied  till  they  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  ladder 
again.  Thus  we  should  gradually  get  back  to  the  old 
prohibitive  duties  once  more." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

'»/'~^ALCHAS"  contributes  an  article  on  "The  Re- 
V_^  vival  of  France  "to  the  FortnlfjhtJy  for  .May. 
He  lioes  not  think  that  France  is  decaying,  and  argues 
that  the  analogy  with  Spain  does  not  apply.  If  a  phil- 
osopher from  another  planet,  without  previous  knowl- 
edge or  prepossession,  could  make  a  comparative  study 
of  tlie  two  civilizations  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Cliannel,  he  would  infallibly  conclude  that  the  social 
structure  of  France  was  the  more  sane  and  sound  of  the 
two.  The  proportion  in  which  the  occupations  of  French 
society  are  divided  between  agriculture,  industrialism, 
the  professions,  and  the  arts  is  natural  and  right.  The 
employers  on  the  land  are  more  numerous  than  the  em- 
ployed, a  thing  unique  in  the  world.  These  people  are 
the  support  of  the  state.  As  to  the  decline  of  the  French 
population,  "Calchas"  puts  it  down  to  the  property 
laws,  and  not  to  any  racial  degeneration,  and  he  does 
not  anticipate  any  further  decline.  He  concludes  that 
with  her  forty  millions,  her  wealth,  her  perpetual  in- 
industry,  and  her  inexhaustible  talent  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  France  will  remain  one  of  the  great 
powers  for  some  time  to  come. 

WALDECK- ROUSSEAU. 

M.  Charles  Ba.stide  writes  on  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau. 
We  quote  his  conclusion  : 

"To  find  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  prototype  in  parlia- 
mentary history  we  mu.st,  of  course,  turn  to  England  ; 
there,  in  troublotis  times  such  as  those  through  which 
France  is  now  passing,  Halifax  saved  his  country  from 
a  civil  war,  and  retarded,  for  some  years,  by  a  policy 
which  he  himself  called  trimming,  the  inevitable  dy- 
nastic change.  Macaulay  has  left  us  a  masterly  por- 
trait of  the  statesman  after  his  own  heart.  With  a  few 
verbal  alterations  it  might  be  applied  to  the  ablest  trim- 
mer that  France  has  known  since  Gambetta." 

"COLLAPSE  OF  EXGLAND." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilley  has  an  article  under  this  title,  which 
is  taken  ironically  from  a  newspaper  placard  announc- 
ing the  result  of  an  Australian  cricket  match.  He  com- 
plains that  England  has,  since  Lord  Palmerston's  day, 
had  no  foreign  policy.  She  has  abandoned  the  duty, 
imposed  upon  her  by  the  command  of  the  sea,  of  main- 
taining the  balance  of  power.  Non-intervention  hiis 
become  the  golden  rule  of  action,  or  rather  of  inaction. 


The  burden  of  the  article,  however,  Is  England's  eco- 
nomic weakness  : 

"England  rich  ?  Yes ;  a.s  Midas  was  rich:  ^  Multaa 
inter  opes  Ivopn.^  Foorl  is  the  essental  element  of  na^ 
tional  wealth.  That  nation  is  really  the  richest  which 
can  supply  its  sons  and  datighters,  sufliciently,  with 
wholesome  nourislnnent,  and  secure  for  them  'mt'TW 
Sana  in  corporc  sawo.'  That  nation  is  really  the  poor- 
est in  which  you  llnd— as  in  England — 'a  cancerous 
formation  of  luxury,  growing  out  of  a  root  of  pauper- 
ism.' Money?  But  you  can't  convert  money  into  ff)od — 
still  less  can  you  convert  it  into  men — when  its  pur- 
chasing power  is  gone  !  'Riches  proHt  not  in  the  day 
of  wrath  ;'  far  from  it.  Riches  will  but  serve  to  make 
the  collapse  of  England  more  complete  in  that  day  of 
national  judgment, — dies  irae,  dies  ilia, — which  may 
be,  even  now,  at  our  doors." 

NEW  FORMS  OF  LOCOMOTION. 

In  an  article  under  this  heading  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Mon- 
tagu says  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
public  is  educated  to  the  fact  that  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour  may  easily  be  possible 
with  the  use  of  rails.  He  sees  the  time  coming  when 
Bournemouth  will  be  an  hour's  journey  frotn  London, 
and  when  people  who  now  live  at  Wimbledon,  Rich- 
mond, and  Ealing  will  be  able  to  live  at  double  the  dis- 
tance and  probably  pay  a  lower  fare.  It  is  want  of  con- 
trol and  not  speed  that  constitutes  danger.  The  freight 
train  running  at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  with  only 
brakes  on  the  brake-van  and  engine,  is  more  dangerous 
than  an  express  train  traveling  seventy  miles  an  hour, 
but  fitted  with  Westinghou.se  or  Smith  vacuum  brakes. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

ROYAL  authors  seldom  appear  in  PInglish  reviews, 
but  the  editor  of  the  National  this  month  pub- 
lishes a  translated  play  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. It  is  entitled  "  At  the  Castle  of  Kronberg,"  and 
deals  with  an  historical  incident  which  took  place  prior 
to  the  storming  of  Copenhagen  by  the  Swedes  in  1648. 
The  play  is  translated  by  Mr.  Carl  Siewers. 

THROUGH  SIBERIA. 

Mrs.  Archibald  Little  publishes  the  diary  of  her  jour- 
ney home  through  Siberia  in  May,  1901.  She  has  noth- 
ing very  new  to  say,  but  remarks  upon  the  comfort  of 
the  trains,  and  regards  Siberia  as  far  more  beautiful 
than  any  portions  of  Russia,  Germany,  or  Holland. 
From  Vladivostock  to  London,  Mrs.  Little  traveled 
twenty-six  days  ;  and  from  Nagasaki  to  London,  includ- 
ing four  days'  stay  in  the  former  town  and  stops  at 
Moscow  and  Berlin,  she  spent  only  £58  ($232).  She  says 
that  she  met  not  a  single  English  man  or  woman  en 
route,  and  adds  that  she  "  does  not  think  we  are  wanted 
either." 

THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY. 

The  National  has  always  made  a  specialty  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  and  this  month  it  publishes  another 
article  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  illustrated  with  a  Inrge  map. 
Mr.  Hogarth  says  that  England  may  .safely  disregard 
croakings  concerning  strategic  danger  to  India  from 
a  railway  which  will  set  troops  down  at  a  point  over 
five  hundred  miles  up  a  river  navigated  with  diflSculty 
by  small  stern  wheelers,  and  unfortified.  As  a  com- 
mercial route  the  railway  cannot  hope  to  compete  with 
the  Suez  Canal,  ami  it  will  not  carry  a  fourth  of  the 
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Indian  passengei-  traffic.  The  time  occupied  in  transit 
between  Constantinople  and  Bagdad  will  be  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hours.  Nor  will  the  railway  be 
u.se<l  for  Indian  mails  until  security  and  regularity  of 
running  can  be  guaranteed  to  a  degree  not  hitherto  at- 
tained upon  railways  in  Turkish  Asia. 

THE   AMERICAN    MULE  QUESTION. 

Mr.  A.  M.  IjOw  in  his  American  chronique, — writing, 
of  course,  from  an  anti-Boer  point  of  view, — criticises 
the  British  Government  .severely  for  the  methods  which 
it  has  employed  in  collecting  horses  and  mules  in 
America.  It  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  its  way  to  ad- 
vertise the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  dependent  upon 
American  supplies.  It  sent  over  a  score  or  more  of 
officers,  including  a  major-general,  and  it  is  now  stated 
that  twenty  Sikhs  are  going  to  New  Orleans  to  collect 
horses.  "The  British  Government,"  says  Mr.  Low, 
"must  have  known  the  pro- Boer  sentiment  existing  in 
America,"  yet  it  took  these  measures,  although  things 
could  have  been  managed  just  as  well  by  Americans  on 
the  spot. 


(( 
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BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

LACK  WOOD'S  MAGAZINE"  for  May  is  an  un- 
usually good  number.  There  is  a  weird  story 
of  black  magic  entitled  "The  Princess  and  the  Monk," 
which,  with  some  license  of  editorial  ethics,  is  entitled 
"A  True  Story." 

"Linesman"  gives  a  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic 
account  of  "An  Unrecorded  Incident  "in  the  Boer  war. 
It  is  not  one  incident,  but  several,  and  it  enables  us  to 
realize  better  than  ever  before  the  kind  of  hai'dship  the 
British  troops  have  had  to  face  when  conducting  a  con- 
voy across  the  veldt. 

There  is  an  article  upon  "British  Interests  in  Siam," 
the  writer  of  which  says  : 

"  We  understand  that  recently  a  British  minister 
with  full  powers  has  been  sent  to  Bangkok,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  the  .attention  of  the  Foreign  Office 
is  being  given  to  our  position  in  Siam.  We  are  being 
ousted  by  German  energy  from  the  preeminent  position 
which  we  held  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  1893, 
and  even  until  three  j^ears  ago.  It  will  not  do  to  lose 
our  political  influence  as  well." 

The  political  writer  who  discusses  " Party  Politics 
and  Pul)lic  Business"  approves  strongly  of  the  educa^. 
tion  bill,  but  urges  the  government  to  adopt  a  good 
fighting  policy,  believing  that  this  is  best  calculated  to 
rally  the  forces  of  the  Unionist  party. 

We  have  so  often  heard  that  it  was  the  pro-Boer  party 
which  prolonged  the  war  that  we  read  with  some  degree 
of  surprise,  in  such  an  orthodox  Conservative  magazine 
as  Blackwood's,  the  statement  of  a  trusty  contributor 
that  what  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  prolong 
the  war  was  not  the  speeches  and  writings  of  pro-Boers 
in  England,  but  the  error  of  judgment  which  led  Lord 
Kitchener  to  enlist  as  volunteers  for  service  the  mass  of 
degraded  manhood,  mean  whites,  jail-birds,  pickpockets, 
thieves,  drunkards,  and  loafers  who  had  fled  from 
Johannesburg,  and  who  were  allowed  to  pollute  the 
British  uniform.  The  refuse  and  sweepings  from  the 
least  manly  community  in  the  universe  were  given 
rifles,  horses,  and  clothes,  with  the  result  that  they  re- 
fused to  fight.  ,  The  Boers  captured  them  wholesale  ; 
and,  seeing  that  England  had  put  such  riffrafiE  into  the 
ranks,  drew  the  not  unnatural  inference  that  she  was  at 
the  end  of  her  resources  of  fighting  men. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Qjiartcily  Revi-w  is  a  good  average  number. 
It  opens  with  an  article  upon  "  The  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,"  a  generous  appreciation  of  the  great  serv- 
ices rendered  by  Max  Miiller  to  the  science  of  religion. 

AN   ITALIAN   HEALIST  NOVELIST. 

There  is  a  long  article  upon  Giovanni  Verga,  who  is 
the  realist  of  contemporary  Italian  fiction.  The  re- 
viewer complains  of  him  that  "without  reason,  he  has 
narrowed  the  whole  conception  of  love  to  that  sensual 
passion  which  is  based  on  self-liking  and  manifested  in 
jealousy  ;  which  is  not  transformed  and  purified  by 
sorrow,  but  finds  its  issue  in  madness  and  crime.  Such 
love,  to  him  as  to  the  Greeks,  is  a  wild  folly,  a  demonic 
madness." 

THE  MODERN  JEW  AND  HIS  NEIGHBORS. 

The  reviewer  who  deals  with  Zionism  and  anti-Se- 
mitism is  very  sympathetic  with  the  Jews,  and  brings 
out  one  or  two  facts  not  generally  known.  For  in- 
stance, he  says  : 

"With  a  total  population  of  about  forty  millions  in 
each  instance,  there  are  twice  as  many  British  Jews  as 
French  Jews.  There  is  more  talk  of  anti-Seraiti.sm  in 
London  than  in  Manchester  ;  but  to  every  hundred  citi- 
zens of  Manchester  there  are  4.04  Jews,  to  every  hun- 
dred of  Londoners  there  are  only  2.13  Jews." 

Speaking  of  the  modern  Jews,  he  says  that  prosper- 
ous Israel  tends  to  become  self-indulgent,  self-assertive, 
fond  of  display,  and  material  in  sentiment." 

THE  GAELIC  REVIVAL  IN  LITERATURE. 

The  article  on  the  Gaelic  revival  in  literature  is  ap- 
preciative and  sympathetic.     The  reviewer  says  : 

"If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  distinctive  characteristic 
of  Gaelic  literature,  one  must  reply  that  no  literature 
can  be  reduced  to  a  formula  ;  but  that  as  precision  and 
limit  are  leading  traits  of  the  French,  so  the  Irish  are 
peculiarly  sensible  to  the  beauty  of  vagueness,— of  large, 
dim,  and  waving  shapes.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versally true." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  TURKEY. 

In  a  long  article  on  Tuikey  and  Armenia  the  reviewer 
foreshadows  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  He 
says  : 

"Should  part  of  Asia  Minor  fall  to  Germany,  Eng- 
land need  not  object,  but  might  i-ather  be  pleased  to 
see  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Czars  created  in 
that  regioQ.  But  the  acquisition  of  Armenia  and  north- 
eastern  Asia  Minor  by  Russia  is  an  event  that  might 
happen  almost  any  day." 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Quarterly  Review  is  en- 
thusiastic over  the  education  bill.  It  has  only  one  flaw, 
its  permissive  character,  and  that  could  easily  be  re- 
moved.    The  reviewer  says  : 

"  Here  at  last,  in  the-judgment  of  all  thoughtful  min- 
isterialists, and  probably  in  the  hearts  of  the  majority 
of  educationists  even  outside  the  ministerial  ranks,  is 
a  measure  which,  if  cleared  of  one  radical  blemish, 
ofifers  a  fair  and  comprehensive  solution  of  a  problem 
of  prime  national  importance." 

A  PLEA  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM. 

The  Quarterly  Review  is  an  odd  place  to  find  a  de- 
mand for  the  reform  of-  the  British  Constitution,  and  for 
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more  vigor  in  the  prosecution  of  (loinestic  leKislHtioii. 
Writing  upon  tlie  liiKM-Jil  drlxlclf,  it  urges  the  Unionist 
leaders  to  recognize  in  tiie  forniiition  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
Libenil  licague  "a  powerful  incentive  to  the  develop- 
ment on  tlieirown  part  of  a  fur  more  serious  temper  iti 
connection  vvitli  <loniestic  reforms  than  tiiey  have 
hitherto  displayed." 

By  way  of  utili/.ing  the  Liberal  imperialists,  it  sug- 
gests the  fornnition  of  an  Imperial  Council,  whose 
primary  duty  should  be  "the  continuous  review  of  the 
problems  of  imperial  defense  and  external  policy,  in  the 
light  of  the  fullest  information  to  be  given  by  the 
cabinet  ministers  concerned.  This  might  very  suitably 
contain,  not  only  representatives  of  the  great  colonial 
governments,  but  also  a  few  leading  members  of  the 
party  not  in  office,  invited  by  the  government  of  the 
day  to  give  their  counsel." 

It  sums  np  the  whole  matter  by  saying  that  "If  the 
political  genius  and  national  character  of  the  British 
peojile  be  unimpaired,  it  should  still  be  possible  .so  to  de- 
velop the  constitution  as  to  combine  imperial  solidarity 
with  local  liberty,  and  democracy  with  administrative 
and  legislative  efficiency." 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

A  PAPER  on  Napoleon  in  the  Edinburgh  for  April 
reviews  Mr.  Rose's  life,  the  reviewer  laying  stress 
upon  the  good  luck  which  attended  Napoleon's  earlier 
career,  and  also  upon  the  fact  that  study  contributed  as 
much  to  his  success  as  genius. 
An  article  upon  Abyssinia  concludes  as  follows: 
"For  the  moment  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that 


our  prestige  in  Abyssinia  rests  mainly  on  the  moral 
elVect-- of  H  victory  which  more  recent  African  warfare 
has  .sadly  depreciated;  whereas  France  ha.s,  both  by 
private  and  public;  efTort,  really  conferred  great  benefits 
on  the  country.  Codlin  cannot  ever  allow  himself  to  l>e 
wholly  eclipsed  by  Short.  The  French  probably  exag- 
gerate the  value  of  their  line,  which  will,  after  all, 
merely  bring  the  r.iil  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Aby.ssin- 
ian  escarpment;  it  will  not  come  within  a  day's  journey 
of  Ilarar,  and  llanir  is  barely  in  Abyssinia.  Still,  there 
is  no  denying  that  it  will  lender  European  wares  much 
more  accessible,  and  will  facilitate  that  e.xport  of  coffee 
which  is  already  a  large  i)art  of  the  country's  trade.  It 
will  bring  to  Abyssinia  new  possibilities  both  of  lu.xury 
and  wealth,  and  it  has  virtually  been  built  for  Abys- 
sinia by  France.  Per  roiitra,  the  only  British  railway 
of  which  Menelik  and  his  councillors  hear  much  talk  is 
the  famous  Cai)e  to  Cairo  line,  which  can  m'lnifestly 
have  no  commercial  purpose,  nor  be  anything,  if  ever  it 
comes  to  be,  but  ;i  kind  of  stalking-horse  for  territorial 
annexation.  It  is  one  of  the  i)enalties  inseparal)le  from 
indulgence  in  the.se  visionary  schemes  that  we  must 
always  appear  as  probable  enemies  and  aggressors  to  all 
those  who  could  by  any  possibility  prove  a  hindrance  to 
the  execution  of  the  design." 

The  writer  holds  that  it  should  be  British  policy  to 
get  a  frontier  fixed,  to  secure  a  peaceful  succession  to  a 
competent  succes.sor,  and  to  afford  .Menelik  all  possible 
assistance  in  con.solidating  his  kingdom. 

An  article  on  .Assyrian  politics  gives  .some  interesting 
extracts  from  deciphered  cuneiform  inscriptions.  An- 
other paper  deals  with  the  writings  of  M.  Anatole 
France,  upon  whose  charm  of  style  the  reviewer  insists. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


LA  REVUE. 

COUNT  TOLSTOY  asks,  in  La  Revrie,  What  is  re- 
ligion, and  what  does  it  teach  ?  He  draws  his 
usual  sharp  distinction  between  Christ's  Christianity 
and  the  dogmas  of  any  church.  "There  has  been  no 
parallel,"  he  says,  "to  our  present  condition,  when  the 
rich  and  powerful  minority  not  only  disbelieve  in  the 
existing  religion,  but  deny  the  need  for  any."  Neither 
science  nor  anything  else  can  replace  religion. 

"Now  as  formerly  no  human  society  lives  nor  can  live 
without  religion.  .  .  .  The  reasonable  man  cannot  live 
without  religion,  becau.se  it  is  religion  alone  which  af- 
fords him  the  necessary  guide  as  to  what  he  should  do 
and  how  he  should  act." 

WHAT  IS  RELIGION? 

"If  religion  does  not  establish  man's  relations  with 
the  Infinite,  as  idolatry  or  sorcery  for  instance,  it  is  no 
longer  a  religion,  but  only  the  degeneration  from  one. 
.  .  .  True  religion  is,  in  accordance  with  man's  rea.son 
and  knowledge,  the  relation  between  him  and  the 
lower  life  around  him,  which  unites  his  life  with  the 
Infinite,  and  gitides  him  in  its  actions. 

".  .  .  .  The  pagans,  bound  together  by  the  grossest 
religion,  are  much  nearer  recognizing  the  truth  than 
the  so-called  Christian  nations  of  our  time,  who  live 
without  any  religion  and  among  whom  the  most  ad- 
vanced men  are  convinced,  and  teach  othei's,  that  reli- 
gion is  useless,  and  it  is  better  to  have  none." 


HOW   UNCLE   S.\M   PERSISTS  IN  TEACHING   FRENCH. 

Very  badly,  .says  Madame  Duby,  a  French  teacher  in 
Ohio,  who  writes  a  very  lively  paper  on  this  subject,— 
so  badly  that  when  his  children  come  to  France  they 
cannot  ask  for  the  simplest  thing  they  want,  and  should 
a  Frenchman  address  a  question  to  them  they  are  dum- 
founded.  And  the  reason  is  that  the  system  of  teaching 
French  is  radically  wrong.  True,  the  young  American's 
ear  is  dull,  but  it  is  not  impossible  for  him  to  .speak 
French  intelligibly.  The  parrot  method  of  teaching 
must  be  abandoned  ;  the  pupils  mu.st  first  learn  the 
proper  .sounds  of  the  French  vowels  and  French  syllabi- 
fication, and  Uncle  Sam  must  not  be  so  pig-headed  about 
not  having  French  teachers. 

MORE  WONDERS  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

nr.  Romme  discusses  what  was  but  yesterday  an  im- 
possibility,— operation  on  the  heart,  sewing  up  wounds 
or  bayonet  cuts  in  it,  even  in  the  back  part.  Till  lately 
no  one  dared  meddle  with  the  heart,  or  apply  the 
surgeon's  needle  and  thread  to  it. '  Now  it  is  found  that 
it  is  far  more  amenable  to  surgical  treatment  than  any 
one  had  any  idea.  Many  of  the.se  operations  do  not 
succeed,  but  again  raanj-  do.     It  is  a  marvelous  article. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Ferriani  writes  a  curious  paper  on  the  amount  of 
hereditary  avarice  inhi  rent  in  even  young  children.  He 
experimented  on  a  hundred,  with  i-esults  distressing  to 
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himself.  The  percentage  of  young  Shylocks  and  Har- 
pagons  lie  dist'overed  seems  incredible. 

M.  F.  Candil  writes  on  "Intellectual  Spain,"  an 
article  cliiefly  devoted  to  eulogizing  Pi  y  Margall,  re- 
cently dead,  one  of  the  few  who  might  have  led  Spain 
out  of  her  present  confusion. 

Otlier  papers  which  we  have  no  space  to  notice  are  on 
"Women  of  Letters  in  Germany,"  "Nervous  Vibra- 
tion," and  the  present  condition  of  French  literature. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Millet's  article  on 
"Colonial   Evolution,"  and  M.   Paul-Dubois's 
paper  on  the  Irisli  renaissance. 

M.  Lamy  begins,  in  the  first  April  number,  a  series  of 
articles  on  Aim6e  de  Coigny,  Duchesse  de  Fleury,  and 
her  unpublished  memoirs.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  Frenchwomen  who  ever  lived.  Her  beauty 
was  so  great  tliat  one  would  have  allowed  her  to  be  a 
fool,  while  she  had  so  much  esprit  that  one  would  have 
forgiven  her  for  being  i^gly  I  In  spite  of  her  birth  and 
her  nol)le  marriage  she  escaped  the  scaffold,  and  died 
in  her  bed  in  1820.  A  forgotten  pomposity  of  those  days, 
Lemercier,  celebrated  her  in  the  Monlteur  in  terms 
which  we  know  to  have  been  hardly  exaggerated. 
Equally  familiar  with  French  and  Latin  literature,  he 
says,  she  had  all  the  acquirements  of  a  man,  and  yet 
she  remained  always  a  woman,  and  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  all  women.  Her  conversation  sparkled  with 
piquant  and  unexpected  and  original  flashes.  She 
would  sum  up  all  tlie  eloquence  of  Madame  de  Stael  in 
a  few  brilliant  words.  Madame  de  Genlis,  however, 
did  not  approve  of  her  brilliant  gaiety,  in  which,  like 
the  schoolmistress  that  she  was,  she  found  something 
improper.  But  Madame  Vig6e-Lebrun  was  enchanted. 
M.  Lamy  traces  the  history  of  this  charming  woman 
with  candor  and  yet  with  a  certain  tenderness  of 
judgment. 

"WOMEN  IN  LITTLE  RUSSIA. 

Madame  Bentzon  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  her  ex- 
periences in  Little  Russia,  where  she  naturally  pays 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  position  and  work  of  the 
women.  There  is  certainly  plenty  of  work.  Children 
have  no  time  to  play  in  Little  Russia  ;  the  boys  go  into 
the  fields  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  while  the  girls  be- 
come nurses  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  Yet  some  of 
the  little  girls  will  make  dolls  for  themselves.  Then 
the  tyranny  of  the  step-mother  is  very  great,  apparent- 
ly quite  as  great  as  in  some  parts  of  China.  Madame 
Bentzon  praises  the  magnificent  physique  of  the  women. 
Her  view  of  Little  Russia  generally  is  perhaps  colored 
by  the  fact  that  she  stayed  with  a  friend  of  hers,  a  lady 
of  property,  who  played  the  Lady  Bountiful  on  her 
estate.  At  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  such  a  per- 
son naturally  raised  the  standard  all  around,  and  made 
the  neighboring  landowners  less  unwilling  to  better  the 
condition  of  their  workpeople. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

CECIL  RHODES  is  the  subject  of  a  sympathetic, 
and,  on  the  whole,  accurate,  appreciation  in  the 
Nuova  Antologin  (April  1);  but  undoubtedly  the  article 
of  the  month,  and  one  that  will  be  specially  welcome  to 


all  workers  in  the  cause  of  moral  progress,  is  that  in 
which  tlie  Marquis  Paulucci  de  Calboli,  first..secretary 
to  the  Italian  embassy  in  Paris,  describes  the  "  white 
slave"  traffic  as  it  exists  in  Italy  to-day.  It  is  the  first 
time  any  important  Italian  magazine  has  opened  its 
pages  to  a  candid  discussion  of  this  painful  topic,  and 
the  Nuova  Antologla  deserves  full  credit  for  a  step 
which,  undertaken  in  the  cause  of  social  morality,  will 
probably  draw  down  upon  its  editor  not  a  little  criti- 
cism. After  this  no  Italian  can  plead  total  ignorance 
of  the  ignominious  traffic  which  is  carried  on  mainly 
through  the  ports  of  Genoa  and  Naples. 

W^hile  the  unprotected  girls  of  southern  Italy  are  in- 
veigled to  Egypt  and  Tunis, — Malta  serving,  unhap- 
pily, as  a  convenient  half-way  house  whence  it  is  easy 
to  evade  pursuit, — those  of  the  north  pass  to  other 
European  countries,  chiefly  France ;  and  Genoa  serves 
as  one  of  the  ports  of  departure  for  women  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  on  their  way  to  South  America. 
Marquis  Paulucci  sums  up  very  accurately  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished  by  vigilance  societies  in 
the  interests  of  morality,  but  he  points  out  how  it  is 
only  by  the  union  of  private  watchfulness  and  inter- 
national legislative  action  that  this  odious  traffic  can 
be  effectually  dealt  with.  The  article  ought  to  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Italian  represent- 
atives at  the  forthcoming  international  conference  in 
Paris. 

In  the  mid-April  number,  Prof.  C.  Lombroso  emphat^ 
ically  condenms  the  present  Italian  attitude  toward 
Tripoli,  the  ultimate  conquest  of  which  is  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  Italian  Foreign  Office.  He  maintains  that, 
whether  successful  or  no,  the  enterprise  would  be  fatal 
to  the  best  interests  of  his  country ;  that  Tripoli  con- 
sists mainly  of  marsh  and  sandy  desert,  and  would 
never  repay  the  cost  of  conquest ;  that  Italy  would 
alienate  all  her  Mohammedan  neighbors  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and,  finally,  that  her  own  financial  resources 
are  unequal  to  the  strain  of  a  costly  campaign. 

There  is  a  useful  survey  of  factory  and  labor  legisla- 
tion of  recent  years  in  France,  intimately  connected  with 
the  name  of  M.  Millerand  ;  Professor  Chiappelli  dis- 
cusses the  connection  between  the  teachings  of  Tolstoj' 
and  the  present  troubles  in  Russia  ;  and  the  editor,  M. 
Ferraris,  continues  his  able  series  of  articles  on  the 
grave  economic  problems  of  southern  Italy. 

The  Civilta  Cattolica  writes  in  its  usual  didactic 
tone  against  any  modernization  of  the  methods  of  edu- 
cation followed  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  Indeed, 
it  finds  such  education  too  modern  as  it  is,  and  it  at- 
tributes the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  independence  to  be 
met  with  here  and  there  among  young  ecclesiastics  in 
France  and  Italy  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  modern 
ideas  which  have  rashly  been  allowed  to  penetrate  the 
seminary  walls  !  It  also  attacks  Dr.  Hedley,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Newport,  for  stating  that  a  particu- 
lar work  on  evolution  had  not  been  condemned  by  any 
Roman  congregation. 

To  the  Riforrna  Saciale  Professor  Ferroglio  supplies 
a  number  of  very  suggestive  statistics  concerning  the 
birth,  death,  and  marriage  rates  in  various  great  cities. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  direct  ratio  to  the  increase  in  physical 
comfort,  a  fact  observable  everywhere  and  more  mark- 
edly in  Paris. 


Tlir:    NKW    BOOKS. 

NOTES   ON   RECENT   AMERICAN   RUBLICATIONS. 


STUDIES  OF  NATURE. 

'«  TV  T  ATURE-STUUY  and  Life,"  l.y  I'rof.  C.  F.  Ilwlge, 
1\|  of  Cl)U-kUtiiver.sity(B()>toii :  Giiin  &  CoJ.difler.s 
in  several  respects  from  the  ordinary  school  text-book  of 
the  subject.  The  author's  purpose,  a-s  he  states  it.  is  "  to 
bring  nature  into  rehition  to  cliild  life  rather  than  to 
school  life,  to  make  it  a  continuous  source  of  delight, 
profit,  and  highest  education  rather  than  a  formal 
school  task."  The  book  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  any 
sense  as  a  special  treatise.  Its  whole  object  is  to  bring 
out  those  facts  in  nature  which  are  of  universal  human 
interest.  It  is  adapted  for  the  most  elementary,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  the  most  fundamental  work,  in  edu- 
cation,—putting  the  child  in  touch  with  the  world  about 
him.  The  author's  method  of  presenting  concrete  les- 
sons concerning  animals  and  plants  has  been  tested  by 
years  of  e.xperience  in  the  public  schools  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  it  has  approved  itself  to  teachers  from  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union  who  have  become  familiar 
with  it  through  the  courses  given  at  the  summer  school 
of  Clark  University.  Parents  and  teachers  everywhere 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  author'.s  point  of 
view. 

Two  recent  books  by  Chicago  writers  well  represent 
the  Seton-Thompson  school  of  studies  in  animal  life, 
whose  methods  are  typified  by  the  substitution  of  the 
camera  for  the  fowling-piece  and  the  rifle.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Davenport  Hulbert's  ''Forest  Neighbors"  (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  forms  an  exhibit  of  the  secrets  of 
northern  woodcraft  such  as  has  seldom  been  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  printed  page.  The  home  of 
Mr.  Hulbert's  youth,  on  the  shores  of  the  Glimmerglass, 
a  small  lake  in  northern  Michigan,  was  near  enough  to 
the  haunts  of  the  wild  deer,  the  beaver,  the  wolves, 
the  bears,  and  the  porcupines  to  give  frequent  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  the  ways  of  these  animals.  It  was 
in  those  early  days,  before  the  wilderness  had  been 
opened  up  to  settlement,  whei\  human  neighbors  were 
lacking,  that  the  beasts  and  birds  and  fishes  invited 
friend.ship.  From  the  data  then  acquired  were  evolved 
these  true  stories  of  animal  life,  — "  The  Biography  of  a 
Beaver,"  "  The  King  of  the  Trout  Stream,"  "  The  Stren- 
uous Life  of  a  Canada  Lynx,"  "The  Adventures  of  a 
Loon,"  and  "The  Making  of  a  Glimmerglass  Buck." 

In  several  years'  study  of  the  nesting  habits  of  Ameri- 
can birds,  Mrs.  Irene  Grosvenor  Wheelock  has  gathered 
the  materials  of  an  entertaining  volume  entitled  "Nest- 
lings of  Forest  and  Marsh"  (Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.),  Mr.  Harry  B.  Wheelock's  original  photographs 
from  nature  are  very  interesting,  and  materially  assist 
in  the  presentation  of  the  subject. 

A  FEW   VOLUMES  OF  ESSAYS. 

Mr.  Francis  Whiting  Halsey,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  Snturdny  Review  of  Books,  whose  discus- 
sion of  "Books  to  Read  This  Summer"  appears  else- 
where in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  has 
written  a  book  of  great  interest  on  "Our  Literary  De- 
luge and  Some  of  Its  Deeper  Waters  "  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.).  Mr.  Halsey's  outlook  on  the  phenomena  of 
modern  book-making  is  distinctively  that  of  the  jour- 
nalist.   He  is  able  to  deal  with  the  matter  objectively, 


and  to  analyze  its  various  relation.s  to  our  complex  life 
of  to-day.  Tlie  first  part  of  his  Ixuik  is  devoted  to  de- 
scriptive chajjters  on  what  he  happily  terms  "  Phases  of 
the  Inundation."  including  some  statistics  of  the  out- 
put, the  causes  of  the  recent  stimulus  to  the  publishing 
busines.s,  pecuniary  rewards  of  authors,  "yellow  jour- 
nalism" in  literature,  modern  editing,  the  mechanical 
side  of  books,  ami  librarians  and  their  influence.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  volume  Mr.  Halsey  ha;^  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  cla.ssics  in  literature,  and  his 
remarks  on  the  modern  attitude  toward  the.se  worthies 
very  well  represent  the  consensus  of  modern  opinion. 

Two  little  books  by  Mr.  William  .Morton  Payne,  of 
Chicago,— "Little  Leaders"  and  "Editorial  Echoes" 
(Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),— bring  together  in  per- 
manent form  the  es.says  on  literary  and  educjitional 
topics  that  have  appeared  in  the  Didl,  of  Chicago,  during 
recent  years.  Many  of  these  editorial  articles, — notably 
those  dealing  with  various  Jispects  of  American  educa- 
tion and  those  grouped  in  each  volume  under  the  title 
"In  Memoriam,"  and  devoted  to  estimates  of  great 
writers, — are  of  far  more  than  ephemeral  intere.st.  If 
there  is  one  quality  for  which  the  Di<il  has  established 
a  reputation  among  critical  journals,  it  is  sanity  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  no  one  has  contributed  more  directly  to  the 
building  upof  thisi-eputation  than  the  writer  of  "Little 
Leaders"  and  "Editorial  Notes." 

"The  Faculty  Corner"  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of 
papers  on  various  topics,  written  by  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  publication  of  its  kind  in  any  Mississippi 
valley  college.  The  authors  modestly  disclaim  any 
attempt  in  their  es.says  to  make  distinctive  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  purely  original  scholarship,  but  the 
papers  represent  in  each  case  the  special  interest  of  the 
writer,  and  to  outsiders  they  will  be  interesting,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  as  revealing  in  some  degree  the 
habits  of  thought  and  personal  experiences  of  the 
writers.  The  subjects  treated  are  as  follows  :  "  Educa- 
tion According  to  Nature,"  by  James  Simmons; 
"Among  the  Hills,"  by  Charles  Noble;  "Notes  on  the 
Modern  Drama — Ib.sen  and  Hauptmann,"  by  John  S. 
Nollen ;  "Utility  as  a  Criterion  of  Being,"  by  John  E. 
Boodin  ;  "The  Song  Spirit  among  the  Greeks,"  by  John 
H.  T.  Main  ;  "Some  Experiences  in  Practical  Politics," 
by  Jesse  Macy  ;  "Fragments  of  a  River  Duddon  Jour- 
nal," by  Selden  L.  Whitcorab;  "  On  Translating  Ca- 
tullus and  Horace,"  by  W.  A.  Heidel  ;  "The  Useless- 
ness  of  Art,"  by  Clara  E.  Millerd  ;  "  The  Bible  in  Chau- 
cer," by  Charles  Noble ;  "  The  Study  of  Society,"  by 
Garrett  P.  Wyckoff  ;  "Some  Elements  of  Enjoyment 
in  Music,"  by  Rossetter  G.  Cole  ;  and  "Random  Notes 
from  Egypt,"  by  John  H.  T.  Main. 

For  the  American  boy  who  is  now  indulging  in  day- 
dreams of  Rhodes  scholarships,  probably  no  book  will 
be  more  acceptable  for  summer  reading  than  Mr.  John 
Corbin's  "An  American  Boy  at  Oxford."  Mr.  Corbin 
describes  the  social  and  athletic  as  well  as  the  literary 
activities  of  the  ancient  colleges  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis. 
Mr.  Corbin's  point  of  view,  when  he  took  up  residence 
in  Balliol  College,  some  six  years  ago,  was  that  of  the 
American  college  student,  and  his  recorded  observations 
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will  provide  answers  to  many  of  tlie  questions  that  our 
American  candidates  for  the  Rhodes  scholarships  will 
shortlj'  be  asking.  His  chapters  on  "The  College  as  an 
Educational  Force"  tend  to  clarify  the  American  con- 
ception of  what  is  meant  by  such  expressions  as 
"reading  for  examinations,"  the  "honor  schools,"  and 
"the  passman."  In  a  chapter  on  "Oxford  Qualities  and 
Their  Defects,"  the  writer  reminds  us  of  -several  notable 
omissions  in  the  Oxford  curricula.  P^or  example  :  "  No 
advanced  instruction  is  offered  in  modern  languages 
and  literatures  except  English  ;  and  the  school  in  Eng- 
lish is  only  six  years  old,  and  very  small.  No  one  of  the 
technical  branches  that  are  coming  to  be  .so  prominent 
a  part  of  American  university  life  is  as  yet  recognized." 
The  late  John  Richard  Green's  "Oxford  Studies" 
(Macmillan)  are  chiefly  historical,  but  the  volume  con- 
tains two  papers  on  modern  Oxford  which,  although 
written  a  generation  ago,  are  still  interesting,  as  re- 
vealing Oxford's  departure,  even  in  tho.se  days,  from 
what  are  accepted  by  orthodox  Oxonians  as  the  tradi- 
tional standards  of  the  university.  The  chief  value  of 
the  work  to  American  readers,  however,  lies  in  its  sug- 
gestions of  "atmosphere." 

BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

"  Japan  To-day,"  by  Alfred  Stead  (E.  P.  Button  &  Co.), 
— a  volume  resulting  from  Mr.  Stead's  recent  extended 
travels  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom,— is  so  well  up  to 
date  that  it  includes  a  chapter  on  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,  with  an  appendix  containing  the  text  of  the 
treaty  itself  and  the  accompanying  letter  from  Lord 
Lansdovvne  to  Sir  Claude  Macdonald.  Much  statistical 
information  about  the  Japanese  is  presented  in  attrac- 
tive and  convenient  form. 

"  Japan  :  A  Record  in  Color,"  by  Mortimer  Menpes,  as 
transcribed  by  his  daughter,  Dorothy  Menpes,  is  dis- 
tinctly a  book  of  artist's  irapres.sions.  Naturally  the  art 
of  the  country  interested  Mr.  Menpes  not  less  than  its 
wonderfully  beautiful  natural  features.  Chapters  in 
his  volume  ai'e  d(»voted  to  "  Art  and  the  Drama,"  '•  The 
Living  Art,"  "Painters  and  Their  Method.s,"  and  "  Art 
in  Practical  Jjife."  There  are  also  entertaining  studies 
of  "The  Gardens,"  "Flower  Arrangement."  "The 
Geisha,"  "Children,"  and  "Workers,"  closing  with  a 
brief  summary  of  the  salient  characteristics  noted  by 
the  author  in  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. The  illustrations  of  the  volume  consist  of  one  hun- 
dred reproductions  in  color  of  studies  by  Mr.  Menpes. 

"Holland  and  the  Hollanders,"  by  David  S.  Meldrum 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  is  an  interesting  record  of  the  im- 
pressions received  by  the  modern  traveler  in  the  land 
of  dikes  and  canals.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on 
"The  Fight  with  the  "Waters,"  and  another  on  "How 
Holland  is  Educated."  The  various  provinces  are  de- 
scribed in  geographical  order.  The  volume  is  suitably 
illustrated  from  photographs. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

In  the  field  of  art  criticism  and  biography  a  great 
many  important  monographs  and  "appreciations" 
have  been  published  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  within 
the  past  few  months.  The  volume  entitled  "American 
Masters  of  Painting"  (Donbleday,  Page  &  Co.),  from 
the  pen  of  the  accomplished  art  critic  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  Mr.  Charles, H.  Caffin.  includes  brief  but  compre- 
hensive essays  on  George  Inness,  John  LaFarge,  James 
A.  McNeil  Whistler,  John  Singer  Sargent,  Winslow 
Homer,    Edwin   A.    Abbey,   George    Fuller,  Homer  D. 


Martin,  George  DeForest  Brush,  Alexander  H.  Wyant, 
Dwight  W.  Trj'on,  Horatio  Walker,  and  Gilbert  Stuart. 

Important  biographical  material  relating  to  American 
artists  is  presented  in  convenient  form  in  the  official 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  fine  artsexhibit  at  the  Paris 
exposition  of  1900  (Boston  :  Noyes,  Piatt  &  Co.). 

Mr.  William  Howe  Downes,  the  art  critic  of  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  haa  written  "Twelve  Great  Artists" 
(Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  a  series  of  papers  cov 
ering  a  wide  range  of  art  criticism,  from  "A  Day  With 
Hals"  and  "Rembrandt  at  Home,"  to  "St.  Gaudens' 
Shaw  Monument,"  "George  Inne.ss'  Landscapes," 
"John  LaFarge,"  and  "John  Sargent's  Portraits." 

In  a  series  of  "Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture," projected  in  England  by  George  Bell  &  Sons, 
and  published  in  this  country  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, the  volume  on  "  Rembrandt"  is  a  condensatioa 
of  the  story  of  the  painter's  life  written  by  Malcolm 
Bell,  and  published  in  IS'JJJ.  Two  otlier  volumes  in  this 
series  are  "Mantegna,"  by  .Maude  Cruttwell,  and  "Ger- 
ard Dou,"  by  W.  Martin,  translated  from  tlie  Dutch  by 
Clara  Bell.  Each  book  in  this  series  is  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  paintings,  is  fully  equipped  with  bib- 
liographical lists,  and  a  useful  feature  of  each  volume 
is  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  the  artists  arranged 
according  to  the  galleries  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 

"Bell's  Miniature  Series  of  Painters"  (Macmillan) 
contains  a  compact  and  workmanlike  sketch  of  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  by  Malcolm  Bell,  together 
■with  a  chronological  list  of  the  artist's  chief  pictures,  a 
list  of  his  works  in  public  galleries,  and  a  list  of  places 
where  windows  of  Burne-Jones'  may  be  seen.  Other 
volumes  in  the  ".Miniature  Series,"  which  is  virtually 
a  compact  edition  of  the  "Great  Masters,"  are  devoted, 
respectively,  to  Fra  Angelico,  Velasquez,  and  Watteau. 
Like  the  "Great  Masters"  series,  the.se  little  books  are 
supplied  with  reproductions  of  the  ma.sterpieces,  and 
form  convenient  manuals  of  the  subjects  treated. 

Still  another  series  projected  by  Messrs.  Bell  is  known 
as  "Handbooks  of  the  Great  Craft  men"  (Macmillan). 
This,  like  the  two  series  just  mentioned,  is  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson.  The  comparatively 
obscure  subjects  chosen  for  treatment  in  the  first  vol- 
ume issued  in  the  series  are  "The  Pavement  Masters  of 
Siena,"  treated  by  Robert  H.  Hobart  Oust,  and  "The 
Ivory  Workers  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  A.  M.  Cust. 
These  volumes  present  much  information  never  before 
accessible  in  English,  together  with  many  rare  and  curi- 
ous illustrations.  The  chief  merit  of  the  volume  de- 
voted to  the  pa%'ement  masters  lies  not  so  much  in  its 
descriptions  of  individual  artists  as  in  the  very  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  development  of  the  pavement 
itself.  The  purpose  of  the  author  has  been  to  give  all 
the  facts  obtainable  relating  to  his  subject  rather  than 
to  offer  criticism  from  his  own  point  of  view.  The 
work  on  ivory  is  characterized  by  a  similar  spirit  and 
purpose. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Heermance  has  written  a  brief  sketch  of 
"Greek  Art"  (Boston  :  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.).  This  lit- 
tle book  is  illustrated  with  several  excellent  photo- 
gravure reproductions  of  Greek  sculpture.  In  the 
same  volume  is  included  as  an  appendix  a  bibliogra[)hy 
of  Greek  art  by  Prof .  F.  B.  Tarbell,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Prof.  John  Homer  Huddilston's  "  Lessons  From 
Greek  Pottery"  (Macmillan)  deals  with  the  relation  of 
vase  paintings  to  Greek  history,  religion,  and  myth- 
ology.    Professor  Huddilston  looks  nuon  Greek  vases 
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not  fts  mere  ciirios,  to  be  studied  by  the  arcliivologist 
only,  l)ut  as  valuable  material  for  every  student  of 
Greek  history.  A  considerable  part  of  the  book  is 
giv"n  up  to  the  most  extensive  bilillofirajjhy  of  tlie 
.su))jcct  that  has  yet  appiared.  In  his  t-liapter  on 
"  Vase  Paintinj<s  and  the  Life  of  the  Greeks,"  I^rofes- 
sor  Huddilston  discusses  such  topics  as  "Furniture 
and  Utensils  in  the  (ireek  House,"  "Vocations  and 
Pastimes  of  the  Men,"  "Life  of  tiie  Women,"  "  (Jnek 
Dress,"  "  Kducation,"  "War  and  the  Warrior's  J^quip- 
ment,"  and  "  Hurial  Customs." 

Prof.  L.  J.  Freeman's  "Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Re- 
naissance" (Macmillari)  is  a  i)hil()s()pliy  rather  than  a 
history  of  art.  Tlie  introduction,  —  "On  the  Enjoyment 
of  Sculpture," — sounds  tlie  keynote  of  the  volume  in  its 
appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense.  The  aim  of  the  author,  as 
herein  clearly  set  forth,  is  to  make  known  to  us  the 
reasons  for  enjoyment  of  works  of  art.  The  remainder 
of  the  volume  may  be  rettarded  as  a  series  of  concrete 
illu.strations,  taken  from  the  period  of  the  Renai.s.sance, 
by  which  the  author  enunciates  and  elaborates  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  constitute  his  philosophy  of  art. 
The  spirit  of  the  work  is  a  protest  apiinst  the  ignoring 
of  the  aesthetic  side  in  works  of  art  which  have  acquired 
an  historic  interest.  From  the  author's  point  of  view 
the  ajsthetic  values  of  all  these  objects  are  primary 
values,  and  "to  fail  to  obtain  the  primary  values  of  a 
work  of  art  is  to  defraud  one's  self  of  enjoyment  as 
truly  as  if  one  valued  an  orchid  oiilj-  for  its  rarity,  or 
went  to  the  opera  merely  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  cos- 
tumes." 

The  Bohemian  Guild  of  the  Industrial  Art  League, 
Chicago,  has  published  "Chapters  in  the  History  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Movement,"  by  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs. 
These  chapters  are  si.x  in  number, —  "Carlyle's  Rela- 
tionship to  the  New  Industrialism,"  "  Ruskin's  Con- 
tribution to  the  Doctrine  of  Work,"  "Morris  and  His 
Plea  for  an  Industrial  Commonwealth,"  "Ashbee  and 
the  Reconstructed  Workshop,"  "Rookwood:  an  Ideal 
Workshop,"  and  "The  Development  of  Industrial  Con- 
sciousness." A  project  for  a  guild  and  .school  of  handi- 
craft is  outlined  in  an  appendi.x,  togetlier  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  aims  and  purpo.ses  of  the  Industrial 
Art  League  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin's  "  Photography  as  a  Fine  Art" 
(Doubleday,  Page  «&  Co.)  is  based  very  largely  on  the 
theory  that  the  photographer  has  it  within  his  power  to 
individualize  his  portraits  the  same  way  that  the  painter 
impresses  his  own  character  on  the  oil  painting.  Mr. 
CaflRn  wasS  led  from  a  consideration  of  the  work  of  ad- 
vanced photographers  to  summarize  the  principles  of 
their  art,  and  his  discussions  of  "  The  Development  and 
Present  Status  of  the  Photograph '' and  "Methods  of 
Individual  Expression"  will  be  found  suggestive  oF 
matters  that  a  few'  years  ago  would  have  been  deemed 
entirely  outside  the  range  of  photography,  and  may 
even  now  be  accepted  with  rehictance  by  not  a  few  of 
the  artist  fraternitj'.  Mr.  Caffin's  points  are  well  re6n- 
forced  by  the  half-tone  plates  interspersed  through  the 
text. 

The  annual  special  winter  numbers  of  The  Inter- 
national Studio  are  always  interesting  and  extremely 
valuable  for  reference.  Last  year's  portfolio  of  "Mod- 
ern Pen  Drawings  :  European  and  American,"  edited  by 
Charles  Holme,  had  for  its  purpose  to  give  typical  and 
varied  examples  of  contemporary  pen-and-ink  drawings. 
While  not  intended  to  supply  an  illustrated  catalogue 
of  all  the  pen  draughtsmen  of  Europe  and  America,  the 


book  was  still  made*  fairly  representative  of  the  Iwsf 
work  of  the  natiohalif ies  dealt  with,  which  includefl 
fin-at  Hritain,  the  I'liited  States,  France,  Germany, 
Hi'lL'inm,  Denmark,  Holland,  Finland,  and  .Switzerland. 
In  printing  and  mechanical  execution  generally  the 
work  was  completely  Bucce.ssful.  The  annual  for  the 
present  year,  under  the  same  editorship,  is  devoted  to 
"  .MfKlern  Design  in  .Jewelry  and  Fans."  While  this 
appeals  to  a  morelimited  ;iudience,  the  publication  of 
the  work  should  prove  a  stimulus  to  the  crafts  so  ad- 
mirably represented. 

Two  works  by  Walter  Crane. — "The  Bases  of  De- 
sign," and  "Line  and  Form"  (Macmillan), — may  very 
well  serve  as  an  introduction  to  liie  study  of  architec- 
ture. The  substance  of  botii  books  oritiinally  formed  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Man- 
chester Municipal  School  of  Art. 

The  "Catalogue  of  the  T  Square  Club's  Annual  Ar- 
chitectural Exhibition"  (Philadelphia  :  T  Square  t'lub) 
contains,  ;is  in  former  year.s,  much  suggestive  material. 
In  illustrating  the  catalogue,  as  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  exhibits  themselves,  a  proper  balance  has  been  ob- 
served between  monumental,  ecclesiastic,  and  domestic 
architecture,  while  school  and  club  work  has  fitting 
representation. 

The  second  number  of  "The  Architectural  Annual," 
edited  by  Albert  Kelsey  (Philadelphia  :  931  Chestnut 
Street),  has  recently  made  its  appearance.  The  editor 
has  been  .able  to  devote  more  space  this  year  than  last 
to  modern  city-making.  His  intention  is  to  enlarge  and 
enrich  the  volume  from  year  to  year  in  this  direction. 
The  most  notable  civic  improvements  at  home  and 
abroad  will  be  reported,  and  an  endeavor  will  be  made 
to  gather  ideas  upon  all  phases  of  municipal  construc- 
tion in  various  fields.  There  are  essays  in  the  present 
number  on  "How  to  Beautify  Chicago,"  by  Dwight  H. 
Perkins;  "The  Beautifying  of  Cities,"  by  Charles  H. 
Cadin ;  "Harvard  Architecture,''  by  R.  C.  Sturgis ; 
"Suburban  Development  and  Colony  Life,"  and 
many  other  timely  and  important  subjects  of  a  kindred 
nature. 

The  admir.able  series  of  architectural  drawings  enti- 
tled "Tlie  Georgian  Period,"  published  by  the.^l;nerJCfni 
Architect  a7id  Building  News  Co.  (Boston  :  211  Tre- 
mont  Street),  is  to  be  completed  with  the  volume  of 
which  the  first  part  has  recently  been  issued.  This 
part, — the  ninth  of  the  entire  series, — opens  with  an 
elaborately  illustrated  essay  on  "The  Relation  of  Geor- 
gian Architecture  to  Carpentry."  This  is  followed  by 
a  paper  on  "  Dutch  and  German  Eighteenth-century 
Work,"  illustrated  from  various  example.s.  There  is 
also  an  interesting  description  of  the  architectural  fea- 
tures of  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  full-page 
plates  of  this,  as  of  preceding  volume.s,  consist  of  meas- 
ured drawings  of  American  colonial  houses  and  public 
buildings.  The.se  luive  been  found  invaluable,  not  only 
by  architects,  but  by  the  American  public  in  general,  of 
which  an  increa.sing  portion  is  becoming  interested 
each  year  in  the  restoration  of  the  architectural  types 
which  distinguished  the  housebuilding  of  our  ancestors. 

"School  Architecture,"  by  Edmund  March  Wheel- 
wright (Boston  :  Rogers  &  Manson),  presents  examples 
of  the  niost  typical  and  practically  suggestive  schools 
of  (Jermany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, England,  and  France.  As  the  sul>-title  of  the 
book  states,  the  book  was  written  "  for  the  use  of  archi- 
tects and  others."  Technical  terms,  when  used,  h^ve 
been  clearlv  defined. 
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Abyssinia.  Recent  History  of,  Edin,  April. 

.■Vrliehoii,  iidward  Goodriili.  J.  A.  .1.  Fitzfjerald,  CasM. 

Air,  I'diiqiU'st  ol  llif,  C  HtllirtT,  HU.  .\pnl. 

Alcolidl,  liidustriiil  Use  of,  KPF,  April. 

Ak-Xiiiiiira,  Quten,  and  Her  Saiidriiigliaai  Cottages,  Mary  S. 

Wiirrt'ti,  l^fiir. 
Algerian  l^rciljliins,  A.  de  Pouvourville,  Nou,  April  15. 
Alps,  Among  tin-,  O.  Kulms,  Cliaut. 

Alps,  Over  ilie.  in  a  Diligenc^e,  Elizabeth  R.  Pennell,  Lipp. 
Anii-rica  as  a  l^eacemaker,  F.  Emory,  WW. 
America,  First  Map  bearing  the  Name.  A.  S.  Faverie,  RRP, 

May  1. 
Ameriia,  Next  Depression  in,  H.  George,  Jr.,  West. 
American  Democracy,  Doom  ol',  F.  Grierson,  West. 
Americans:  AreTliey  ICconomical  V  H.  llapgood,  Ains. 
Anarchy,  The  Treatment  of,  \V.  M.  Salter,  Atlant. 
Animal  iMiaraclerihtics  of  Man,  F.  L.  Oswald.  Mind. 
Animals,  Wild,  I'reventiunof  ('rnelty  to, T.  A.Cowai-d,West. 
Antoinette,  Marie,  H.  Francis,  Era. 

Antoinetie,  Marie,  English  Frienilsof,  S.  G.Tallentyre,  Corn. 
Ants,  Social  Life  of,  .-V.  Ford,  Int. 

Architecture:   The  Works  of  Ernest  Flagg.  Arcli,  April. 
Argentine  Kepnblic.  Public  Debt  of  the,  A.B.Martinez,  NAR. 
Arms  and  Armor,  European,  in  the  VS''allace  Collection,  G. 

F.  Li.king,  AJ. 
Army,  Reduction  of  Paperwork  in  the,  W.C.  Brown,  JMSI. 
Arnold,  Matthew:   Has  America    Outgrown    Him?    J.  P. 

Mowbray,  Crit. 
Art: 

American  Academy  in  Rome,  J.  McMillan,  NAR. 

American  Art  and  Life,  F.  li.  Sawvel.  Ed. 

American  Greatness,  A  Dream  Monument  to,  E.  E.  Har- 
vey, BP. 

Color-l'riVits,  IModern  Japanese,  E.  F.  Strange,  MA. 

Cooper  Union  Museum  of  the  Arts  of  Decoration,  AI. 

Coudert,  Amalia  KUssner,  F.  S.  Arnett,  Ains. 

Cut  Glass,  -American,  Unrivaled,  E.  L.  Prentiss,  BP, 

Decorative  Design,  L.  Kliead,  Al. 

Eaton,  Charles  Harry,  Jeannette  Young,  AI. 

Flowers,  Wild,  Painting  of,  A  A. 

French  I^icturcs,  Eigliteenth  Century,  Reginald  Vaile's 
Collection  of— II.,  h'.  Hinder,  .\J. 

Furniss,  Harry,  at  Home,  Isabel  Brooke-Alden  YW. 

Furniture,  Collection  and  Designing  of.  Arch,  April. 

Gloag.  Isobel  Lilian,  and  Her  Work,  J.  Greig,  MA. 

Hardw-are,  Art  ■\^■ork  in.  Arch,  April. 

Japanese  Flower  Arrantjements,  G.  C.  Teall,  BP. 

Jenkins,  F.  Lynn,  Decorative  Sculpture  by,  M.  H.  Spiel- 
mann,  MA. 

Jungmann,  Nico,  Work  of,  A.  L.  Baldry,  MA. 

Leslie,  Chark'S  Robert,  G.  D.  Leslie  and  F.  A.  Eaton,  AJ. 

Liverpool  School  of  Art,  Some  Work  of  the,  IntS. 

Lummist,  Limited  Range  of  the,  W.  P.  Lockington,  AI. 

May,  I'hii.— Artist  and  ^\ctor,  K.  J.  Thomas,  Cass. 

Menpes.  Mortimer,  Etchings  of  Mr.  Whistler  by,  C.  Brin- 
ton,  Crit. 

Needlework,  Pictures  in,  .\I. 

New  England.Early,  Amateur  Art  in,  Grace  B.  Peek,  Harp. 

Newspapers,  Dallv.  Art  in  tlie,  G.  E.  Clark,  BP. 

O.ikley,  Violet,  H.  S.  Morris,  BB. 

Paintiirg  for  Beginners,  Materials,  AA. 

Paris,  Art  Study  in,  E.  C.  Talcott,  BP. 

Pen  Drawing— II.,  F.  D.  Amory,  Jr.,  AI. 

"  Portland  Vase,"  True  Story  of  tlie,  H.  C.  Smith,  M.A. 

Religion.  Art  and,  R.  E..Fry,  MonR. 

Rohloff,  Otto,  Decorative  Work  by,  MA. 

Royal  Academy,  Recollections  of  the,  G.  A.  Storey,  PMM. 

Sensations  in  the  Art  World,  Some,  A.  W.  Myers,  Cham. 

Shell  of  Leonardo— II.,  T.  A.  Cook,  MonR. 

Simon,  Lucien,  Art  of.  G.  Mourey,  IntS. 

SoroUa,  Joaquin,  C.  Washburn,  Out. 

Spa M ish  Artists,  Sixteenth  Century ,  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet, 
Ros. 

Sterne,  Maurice  H.,  A.  C.  Bixby.  BP. 
Artillery,  Essays  on,  C.  H.  Wilson.  USM. 
Assmiboiiic,  Conquest  of,  L.  J.  Burpee,  O. 
Assyrian  Politics,  Kdin,  April. 

Auioral  Phenomenon  at  Alta.  Iowa,  D.  E.  Hadden.  PopA. 
Australian    Municipal  Government,   T.   G.   Ellery,  MuuA, 

March. 
Attstrian  Theory.and  Terminology,  H.  J.  Davenport,  QJEcon. 
Austro-German  Press,  M.  A.  Gerothwohl,  MonR. 
Athens,  Acropolis  of— II.,  E.  Quinn,  Catli. 
Athens,  Recent  Riots  in,  R.  B.  Richardson,  Int. 
Babel  and  Bible— II.,  F.  Delitzsch,  00. 


Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  Bi-llteral  Cypher  of,  Elizabeth  W.  Gal- 
lup, PMM. 
Bagdad  Railway.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  NatR. 
Bancroft,  Dr.  C.  F.  P.,  G.  D.  Pettee,  .School,  April. 
Banking,  (iilbart Lectures  on— III..  J.  N.  Paget,  BankL. 
Banking  Methods,  New,  W.  J.  Boies,  WW. 
Bantu  Languages,  G.  A.  Wilder,  Hart. 
Bass  Fishing,  E.  Sandys,  FrL. 
Bears  I  Have  Met,  W.  T.  Hornaday,  LeisH. 
Becquerel  Rays.  W.  Ramsay,  Contem. 
Bee,  The  Busy.  11.  Sutherland,  Ains. 
Beethoven  as  Related  to  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Bach,  W.  S.  B. 

Mathevrs.  Mus,  March. 
Belgian  Mercliant  Marine,  G.  Lecointe,  RGen. 
Belgium  and  the  Kongo  Free  State,  M.  Wilmotte,  RPar, 

May  1. 
Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  G.  P.  Serviss,  Cos. 
Biiiinett,  James  Gordon,  J.  Creelman,  Cos. 
Bible:  Higher  Criticism  and  Messianic  Prophecy,  E.  H.  De- 
wart,  Bil)S,  April. 
Bible,  I^atest  Translation  of  the,  H.  M.Whitney,  BibS,  April. 
Bible,  Mazarin.— and  Others,  J.  C.  Hadden,  Gent. 
Bible:  Practical  Value  of  Textual  Variation,  K.  Lake,  Bib. 
Biblical  Law:  The  Powers  of  the  Patriarch,  D.  W.  Amram. 

GBag. 
Biblical  Love-Ditties,  P.  Haupt,  OC. 

Biological  Analogies,  Danger  of  Using,  W.  T.  Harris,  San. 
Birds: 

Birds  :  What  They  Say,  F.  H.  Sweet,  NatM. 

Fishhawk.The,  W.  J.  Long,  O. 

Nests,  How  Birds  Build  Their,  N.  Blanchan,  LHJ. 

Ocean  Wanderei's,  H.  K.  Job,  Ev. 

Song  Sparro'w's  Life,  Round  of  the,  L.  A.  Fuertes,  CLA. 

Songs  of  Wild  Birds,  F.  S.  Mathews,  FrL. 

Spring  and  Summer  Birds,  Harriet  L.  Grove,  KindR. 

Vocalists,  Three  Bird,  L.  T.  Sprague,  O. 
Black,  William  :  His  Visit  to  America,  W.  Reid,  Harp. 
Bloodroot,  R.  Bliglit.  O. 
Bradford  Academy,  Harriet  O.  Nelson,  Ed. 
Bridge,  Game  of.  Professor  Hoffman,  Cham. 
Brigands.  Six  Mcnths  Among.  Ellen  M.  Stone,  McCl. 
Brisson,  Adolphe.  F.  Loliee,  RKP,  April  I. 
Brook  Life,  (xlimpses  of.  Mary  R.  Miller,  CLA. 
Browning's  Treatment  of  Nature— II..  S.  A.  Brooke,  Grit. 
B(5hm-Bawerk  on  Rae,  C.  W.  Mixter,  QJEcon. 
Buffalo  Hunting,  J.  Innes,  Can. 
Buddhism,  Japanese,  C.  E.  Rice,  Arena. 
By-Products,  Value  of,  G.  E.  Walsh,  Gunt. 
Cabinet,  Daughters  of  the,  Katlieritie  Hoffman,  Mun. 
Cairo,  Egypt,  Stores  and  Shops  in,  R.  H.  Blanchard,  WW. 
California's  State  Flower,  Grace  H.  Tower,  Over. 
Canadian  Society  of  New  York,  H.  C.  Hunter,  AngA. 
Captains  of  Industry— I.,  Cos. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  and  His  Wife,  E.  W.  Wallace,  Gent. 
Cavalry  Operations.    The  Wilderness  to  tlie  James  River, 

E.  J.  McClernand.  JMSI. 
Celtic  Literattire,  Revival  of,  I.  J.  McGarvey,  Era. 
Censuses,  Occupation  and  Manufacturing,  R.  R.  Kuczynski, 

Yale. 
Chamberlain,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Neville,  A.  I.  Shand,  Corn. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  H.  Parker,  Mun. 
Children's  Vocabularies,  M.  C.  and  H.  Gale.  PopS. 
China,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Development  of,  F    L. 

Garrison,  CasM. 
China :  Return  of  the  Court  to  Peking.  RPar,  April  1. 
Chinese  Calendar,  W.  L.  Hornsby,  PopA. 
Chivalry,  The  Modern,  J.  Corbin,  Atlant. 
Church  of  England :  Confirming  Bishops  and  Crown  Prerog- 
atives, J.  Edmondson-Joel,  West. 
Church,  State,  and  School,  T.  McMillan,  Cath. 
Churches:  Are  They  Declining?  C.  Graves,  WW. 
Churchisra,  Free,  Evangelical  Basisof ,  P.T.  Forsyth, Contem. 
Cities:  see  Municipal  Affairs. 
Civic  Improvement,  S.  Baxter,  Cent. 
Cliff  Dwellings,  Indian,  Preservation  of  the,  Katherine  L. 

Smith,  Over. 
Coal  and  Resources  of  the  Pacific.  H.  Emerson,  Eng. 
Coal,  Anthracite,  Situation,  P.  Roberts,  Yale. 
College  Presidents,  Women  as,  Lavinia  Hart,  Cos. 
Colors,  Harmony  in,  Sarah  Wilson.  Cham. 
Commerce  as  a  National  Peacemaker,  W.  P.  Wilson.  Gunt. 
Commercial  Invasion  of  Europe  by  America,  G.  M.  Flamin- 
go, NA,  April  1. 
Connecticut  Claims  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  Story  of — II., 
A.  Matthews,  Scrib. . 
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ConqutTors.  Ancient  nnd  >rodcrn,  F.  Sosn,  EAf,  April. 

Coiilriutor,  GeiuTjil,  Work  of  tlio,  Ardi,  April. 

Conventions  of  line.  Foreijust  of,  AMUli. 

Country  Hoinf.  MiilcinK  of  a— II..  C'L.A. 

Cow,  Good.  I'oinisof  II,  ('.  D.  Sniitli.  C'L.\. 

Crttl)l)f.  George,  u  I'oel  of  tLe  Poor,  Uraco  Leeson-Marshall, 

LeisH. 
CrftMip,  Clinrles  Henry.  L.  Nixon.  Cos. 
Creative  Koason,  SiKnillcancc  of,  W.  A.  Hammond,  Phil. 
Cric-liet,  Modern,  Individuiilisin  in.  Hlacli. 
Cri(  ket :  Test  .Matelios  in  Knuland.  H.  Gordon,  Bad. 
Crime.  EfTect  of  I  lie  Press  on,  Dr.  Icard.  Noll.  April  15. 
Criticism  and  Ho«»k•l{evie\vill^;,  H.  Matiliews,  Cos. 
Cuba,  .America  in.  .A.  isavino.  Nou.  .April  1. 
Cuban  Kepublic.  Birth  of  tlie.  F.  Putnam.  NatM. 
"Cucliulin,"  Great  Irish  Enic  of.  W.  S.  Hluiit,  NineC. 
Danisit  West  Indies.  A.  C.  rarrell,  AiikA. 
Dante  and  .*<hakespeare.  E.  G.  Gardner,  Dub,  April. 
Dante  and  Fine  Arts,  A.  Hi>;(jins,  Nine(.". 
Deatli-L«  ^;end  in  Folk-lore,  hdin,  April. 
Deifled  Men,.S.  I.  Curtiss.  Bib. 
Deluge,  Noadiian,  Geolotfical  Confirmations  of  the,  G.  F. 

\VriKht,Bil).S,  April. 
Democracy,  Uiddeu  Weakness  in  Our,  Vida  D.  Scudder, 

Atlant. 
De  Staei.  Baron  and  Baroness.  C.  Bailie,  RPar,  April  1. 
Detective  in  Fiction.  .A.  H.  Maurice.  Bkmaii. 
Diplomacy.  .American,  Formative  Incidents  in— XV.-XVI., 

E.  E.  Siparks,  Chaut. 

Diplomatic  8ervice  of  the  United  States,  L.  E.  Van  Norman, 

Cliaut. 
Drama:  The  Matter  of  the  Play,  Minnie  M.  Fiske,  lut. 
Duel,  The,  (.'.  von  KUts,  Deut.  April. 
Dusseldorf,  tlie  Garden  City  of  the  Rliine,  RRL. 
Edison,  Thomas  Alva,  C.  W  .  Price,  Cos. 
Ediiinx  and  Reviewing,  F.  -A.  Gasquet,  Dub,  April. 
Education  :  see  also  Kindergarten. 
Clas.sical  Teaching,  Pedantries  in,  J.  E.  Barss,  School, 

April. 
Collegiate  Conditions  in  the  United  States,  C.  F.  Thwing, 

Forum. 
Commercial  Education,  Higlier,  J.  Ti.  Laughlin.  Atlant. 
Course  of  Study,  Modernizing  the.  AV.  .A.  iiester.  Kind. 
Debating  Society,  Function  ot  the,  H.W.Kittredge,  School, 

April. 
Education  and  Democracy,  C.  Fleischer.  Arena. 
Education  North  and  South,  C.  W.  Eliot.  EdR. 
Educational  Tendencies,  A.S.  Draper,  EdR. 
Elective  Studies,  K.  P.  Seaver.  EdR. 
English  Public  Schools  and  Their  Head-masters,  West. 
English  Stuily,  Constructive  Side  of.  Rose  M.  Kavana, 

Scliool,  April. 
Ethics  in  the  High  School,  Charity  Dye,  School,  April. 
French,  Teaching  of.  Mine.  C.  Duby.  RUP,  April  15. 
Garden,  School,  Native  Plants  for  the,  Bessie  L.  Putnam, 

Ed. 
Girls  in  Colonial  Schools,  \V.  H.  Small.  Ed. 
Government,  School,  Pupil  Cooperation  in,  W.  L.  Philips, 

Ed. 
Home,  The  Myth  in  the,  Margaret  A.  Kelly,  Ed. 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Development,  Relation  of  Edu- 

callon  to.  H.  J.  Rogers.  EilR. 
Industrial  Euucation  as  a  Social  Force,  H.  W.  Stebbins, 

EdK. 
Latin  Sentence-Structure,  H.  L.  Wilbur.  School,  April, 
Physical  Training  in  Scottish  Schools.  Black. 
Private  Schools  in  American  Education,  A.  F.  Ross,  and 

F.  Whitton,  EdR. 

Professorial  Othce,  Degradation  of  the,  G.  T.Ladd,  Forum. 

Reform,  Place  of  Education  in,  E.  C.  Moore,  Arena. 

Social  Aspects  of  Education,  Some,  G.  S.  Hall,  EdR. 

South,  Eoucational  Conditions  in  the,  WW. 

Southern  States,  Conditions  in  the.  R.  C.  Ogden,  EdR. 

Time  Tables  of   a   Commonwealth   School,    F.    Watson, 
School,  April. 
Electricity:   .Alternating  Current  Engineering,  B.  A.  Beh- 

rend,  CasM. 
Electricity,  Electronic  Theory  of.  J.  A.  Fleming,  PopS. 
Electrically  Charged  Molecules.  J.  Loeb,  PopS. 
Eliot,  George,  Edith  Wharton,  Bkman. 
England:  see  Great  Britain. 

England:  Watlii.^  Street  in  Bucks,  W.  Bradbrook,  Gent. 
English  Speech,  N\  ords  and  Ways  of,  OC. 
Factory  OtHce  in  Relation  to  the  Stores  Department  and  to 

the  Snops.  K.  Falconer,  Eng. 
Fairy  Play,  Staging  a,  G.  Kobb6,  Cos. 
Falstafif,  Rejection  of,  A.  C.  Bradley,  Fort. 
Farm,  Great.  Inspiration  of  a,  E.  M.  Bacon.  CL.A. 
Farm,  New  Metiiod  ot  Fertilizing  the,  C.  Marriott.  NatM. 
Fashions.  Paris,  Evolution  of,  F.  Lees.  PMM. 
Fiction,  Recent  Gei  man,  G.  Menasci,  N.A,  April  16. 
Fiction,  The  Detective  in,  A.  B.  Maurice.  Bkman. 
Fillmore,  Charles,  Sketch  of.  C.  B.  Patterson,  Mind. 
Financial  Center,  World's.  WW. 
Fish-Destroyers,  Jlarine.  \V.  C.  Mcintosh,  Harp. 
Fishes,  Food  for,  F.  H.  Sweet.  Lipp. 
Fiske,  John :  An  Appreciation,  T.  S.  Perry,  .Atlant. 


Forestry.  American  :  A  New  Career,  J.  R.  Smith,  Forum. 

Forestry,  Art  of:  What  Itls,  CLA. 

Forests  and  Forestal  Lawsuf  tlie  13th  Century  in  England, 

Edin.  .April. 
Fore.-<ts,  Our  Mountain,  C.  P.  .Ambler.  CLA. 
Foundlings  of  a  Great  City,  R.  E.  MacAlarney,  Ains. 
Franco : 

Academy.  French.  O.  (J.  (Jucrhn-.  Lipp. 

France.  Earliest  Evidences  of  Human  Industry  in,  A.  S. 
Packanl,  Pop.S. 

France,  l»7l-l»T3.  A  Bertrand.  BU,  April. 

Industrial  Art  Schools.  E.vample  of.  .7.  .Schoetihof.  Forum. 

Literature.  French.  To-day.  G.  I'ellissier.  I{RP.  April  1. 

Lu.xembonrg  and  the  Prince  of  Orange— 111.,  P.  de  .^^egur, 
RD.M.  May  1. 

Nicli(das  I.  and  France,  E.  Haumant,  RPar,  April  15. 

Religious  Crisis.  C.  .M.  Barker,  Cath. 

Revival  of  France.  Fort. 

Social  Legislation,  Recent,  R.  dalla  Volta,  NA,  April  16. 

Walde(k-l<ousseau.  M..  C.  Baslide.  Fort. 

Wlieat-tirowing  in  Fiance.  A.  Larbahitrier,  RRP,  April  1. 
France,  Anatole.  Eiliii,  April. 

Franchise  Ta.>:,  Massachusetts,  F.  A.  Wood.  MunA,  March. 
Fun,  Psychology  and  Et  hicsol— II.,  W.  H.  Mill.  Kind. 
Funston,  Gen.  Frederick,  Defense  of,  "Mark  Twain,"  NAR, 
Fulure.  The  Ascendency  of  the.  L.  Stephen,  NineC. 
Gaelic  Revival  in  Literature.  QR,  .April. 
Garden,  Devonshire,  Seed-time  in  a.  F.  Whishaw,  Long. 
Garden.  Old,  Sttiiy  of  an,  .lane  W.  tiuthrie.  Harp. 
Gardens,  Italy's  Private.  R.  P^nt  iiii.  Int.S. 
Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson.  J.  F.  Rlmdes,  .Atlant. 
Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson,  John  Richard  Green  and,  QR. 

April. 
Gas-Power  Plants  for  Mining,  H.  Pettibone,  CasM. 
Georgia's  Educational  Center,  Leonora  B.  Ellis,  AMRR. 
Germany : 

Chancellors, Conversations  With  the  Four,  W.  von  Schier- 
brand.  Cent. 

Classics  and  Liberal  Studies,  Triumph  of  the,  A.  Fouil- 
li6e,  RPI^  April. 

Colonial  Policy  of  the  Germans— II.,  A.  G.  Keller,  Yale. 

Commercial  Relations.  P.  .Arndt.  Int. 

Crisis  in  Germany,  A.  Braun,  Yale. 

Pan-Gerinatiism  and  German  E.\pansion  in  the  Far  East, 
RDM.  May  1. 

Socialist  Party,  E.  Millaud,  RSoc,  April. 

Tariff,  Revision  of  the.  .A.  Raffalovich.  Nou,  April  1. 

Trade,  Germany's  Foreign,  li.  B.  Walilroii.  tliiiut. 

United  States,  Relations  With  the,  W.  von  Schierbrand, 
WW. 

Universities,  German,  LeisH. 

Women  ot  Letters,  C.  Simond,  RRP,  .April  1. 

Workmen's  .Associations  in  l!H)l.  V.  Brants.  RGen. 
Gilman,  Daniel  C:  Pleasant  Incidents  of  an  Academi    Life, 

Scrib. 
Goethe's  Faust— 11.,  R.  W.  Deering.  Chaut. 
Golf  Course,  Small,  for  Home  Practice.  C.  Q.  Turner.  CLA. 
Golf:  English  Women  on  the  Links.  Margaret  Bo)  s.  Bad. 
Great  Britain  :  see  also  South  Africa. 
Grain  Elevator,  ]Modern,  Operation  of.  D.  A.  Willey,  Eng. 

Anglo-Japanese  Treaty.  E.  Maxey.  Arena. 

Army,  Officers  and  Men  in  the,  H.  Wyndham,  USM. 

Buiiget.  Proposed,  BankL. 

Canon  Law  and  its  Authority,  J.  E.  R.  Stephens,  Gent. 

"Collapse  of  England,"  W.s    Lilly,  Fort. 

Coronation  and  Pseudo-Jacobites,  W.  C.  MacPherson, 
MoiiR. 

Coronation  Ceremonies,  G.  A.  Fitzgerald.  Mun. 

Coronation  Kite,  Continuity  of  the,  D.  Macleane,  NineC. 

Coronation  Rites,  C.  Edmonds,  Dub,  .April. 

Coronations,  Scottish,  .M.  G.  J.  Kinloch.  Dub,  .April. 

Coronations,  SVestminster  and,  W.  Sidebotham,  Cham. 

Duty  on  Corn,  Contem. 

Educational  Bill,  E.  L.  Stanley,  Contem  ;  Dr.  Macnamara, 
Fort;  c:.  Brereton,  MouR;  J.  Bryce,  NineC;  QR,  April; 
A.  Nerincx.  R.Gen. 

England  through  French  Spectacles,  QR,  April. 

Gibraltar,  Question  of,  A.  GrifBths,  Fort. 

Imperial  Federation,  Footnote  to,  S.  Brooks,  MonR. 

Imperial  Federation,  Motives  to,  A.  T.  Maliaii,  Int  :  NatR. 

Import  Trade,  Banking  Facilitiesand,  F.  E.  Steele.  BankL. 

Ireland  V  Wluit  Is  to  be  Done  with,  T.  \V.  Russell, Contem. 

Irish  Land  Hill  of  l!K)2.  O'C.  Morris.  Fort. 

Japan,  .Alliance  with,  J.  P.  Dolliver,  NAR. 

Liberal  Debacle,  QR,  April. 

Liberal  Party.  Crisis  in  the,  C.  B.  R.  Kent,  Mac. 

Organization  or  Protection  V  H.  W.  Macrosty,  Fort. 

Peers  and  Peeresses,  Youthful,  Cass. 

Political  Parties.  Trend  of,  R.  G.  Davis.  West. 

Problems  of  the  Eiiipire,  11.  H.  Johnston.  NineC. 

Rosebery.  Lord,  Ag;iin  in  Politics.  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,Can. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  and  the  Opposition.  Edin,  April. 

Shipping.  British.  J.  11.  Scliooling,  Fort. 

Siam,  British  Interests  in.  Black. 

South  Africa  and  India.  L.  GrilHn,  NineC. 

South  African  War,  Paying  tor  the.  P.  Barry,  West. 

Statesmen  and  Rulers.  English— II.,  G.  W.  Smalley,  McCl. 
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Wage-Eiirnint?  School  Children,  T.  Burko,  Forum. 
War  Traiiiintiiit  Home,  R.  F.  Sorshie.  USM. 
Zollverein,  British,  U.  Uiffeii,  Niiiet: ;  F.  Nief,  Xou,  Aprill. 
Great  Lakes,  Commerce  of  tiie,  R.  S.  Baker,  Out. 
Greek  Oriiiiiis.  V.  B^raril,  RPar,  May  1. 
Greek   Philosophy   Before  Socrates,  C.  Waddiugtou,  Dcut, 

April. 
Green,  James  S.,  C.  W.  Sloan,  GBag. 
Green,  Jolui  Uicharrt,  Eilin,  April  ;  QR,  April. 
Grieg,  Kdvaril,  Work  of,  D.  (t.  Mason,  Out. 
Guns,  Disappearing,  anil  the  Defense  of  our  Seaports— III., 

J.  W.  Ruckman,  JMSI. 
Hale,  Ell  ward  Everett:    Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years— 

VII.,  Out. 
Hand,  Revelations  of  the,  Mayne  Ravencroft,  Mind. 
Hawaii,  Results  of  American  Rule  in,  E.  Maxey,  WW. 
Hearst.  William  Randolph,  A.  Brisbane,  (!os. 
Heart,  The,  and  Surgery,  R.  Romme,  RRP,  April  15. 
Hedin,  Sveii,  in  CetitralAsia,  ,1.  S.  Keltic,  Harp. 
Henry,  Prince,  American  Impressions  of,  R.  D.  Evans,  McCl. 
Henry,  Prince,  in  America,  PMM. 

Herbs  and  Beasts,  Concerning,  Eva  Anstruthcr,  NatR. 
Heredity,  Physical  Basis  of,  C.  H.  Eigenmaun,  PopS. 
Hodson,  William,  of  Delhi,  P.  C.  Standing,  USM. 
Holtzinann,  Ilemrich  Julius.  P.  (!arus,  0(;. 
Holy  Spirit,  Determining  the  Guidance  of  the,  N.  M.  Hall, 

Hart. 
Horse  Supply  of  the  World,  W.  .T.  Gordon,  LeisH. 
Horses:    The    Great   Two- Year-Olds   of   Last    Year,  .\.  F. 

Bowers,  O. 
Hospital  Nurses,  The  Case  for,  S.  Holland,  and  Isla  Stewart, 

NineC. 
Housing  Problem,  B.  Taylor,  Temp. 
Hugo,  Victor,  as  a  Writer.  V.  Wilker,  MRNY. 
Ibsen,  Henrik.  Notes  on,  INIadame  Remusat,  RRP,  May  L 
Ibsen,  View  of,  A.  M.  Butler,  Coiitem. 
Iconoclast  as  a  Builder,  S.  G.  Hillyer,  Arena. 
India,  Tlie  French  on  the  Way  to,  H.  Vivian,  PMM. 
Indians,  How  to  Educate  the,  Ella  H.  Cooper,  (iuiit. 
Indians,  Standing  Rock.  Treatment  of  the,  (i.  Kcnnan,  Out. 
Infantry  Tactics,  Evolution  of— IX..  F.  N.Maude,  USM. 
Infectious  Diseases.  A.  Springer.  PopS. 
Industrial  Art  Schools  in  France,  J.  Schoenhof,  Forum. 
Industrial  Position  of  tlie  United  States,  H.Gannett.  Forum. 
Ireland,  Land  War  in  the  West  of,  O'C.  Morris,  NineC. 
Irish  Humor.  Century  of.  S.  Gwynn.  Corn  ;  Crit. 
Irish  henaissance,  L.  Paul-Dubois,  RDM,  April  15. 
Irrigation  in  the  Arid  Southwest,  R.  M.  Barker,  Forum. 
IstliiDian  Canal : 

Mandingo  Route,  a  Sea  Level  Canal,  C.  H.  Spencer,  NatM. 

Routes.  Choice  ot.  J.  T.  Morgan,  NAR. 

San  Bias  Route,  Merits  of  the,  N.  B.  Scott,  NatM. 
Italy,  Divorce  Laws  in,  Nou,  April  15. 
Italy,  Health  Conditions  in,  F.  L.Oswald,  San. 
Italy  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  Elizabeth  R.  Pennell,  Harp. 
Italy, Taxation  and  Business  in,  W.  Calkins,  Forum. 
Jackson,  Stonewall,  Ri'coUections  of.  E.  M.  .Mfriend,  Lipp. 
Japan  :  Alatsukata,  Count  Masayoshi,  BankL. 
Japan:  Treaty  with  England,  E.  Maxey,  Arena;  J.  P.  Dolli- 

ver.  NAR. 
Jehovah— Jesus— Messiah,  BibS,  April. 
Jerome,  District  Attorney  William  Travers:   His  Official 

Home  on  the  East  Side,  New  York  City,  A.  Henry,  Out. 
Joacliini,  Joseph  :  Maker  of  Music,  D.  F.  Tovey,  MoiiR. 
Jonah,  Theology  of  the  Book  of.  W.  Caldwell,  Bib. 
Jordan,  President  David  Starr,  F.  B.  Millard.  WW. 
Journalism,  Concerning,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Pear. 
Keller,  Helen  :  The  Story  of  My  Lifc-Il.,  LHJ. 
Kidd,  Benjamin,  ou  Civilization,  QR,  April. 
Kindergarten : 

Bodily  Control,  Relation  of  Vigorous  Play  to.  Kind. 

Gardening,  Katherine  Beebe,  KiiulR. 

Kindergarten  Idea,  A.  Chamberlain,  KindR. 

Kindergarten    Questionnaire— VII.,   Virginia    E.    GraefE, 
Kind. 

Wastes  in  the  Kindergarten,  Caroline  T.  Haven,  KindR. 

Weaving,  Preliminary,  Grace  G.  Kendall,  KindR. 

Workbench,  Kindergarten.  Jane  L.  Hoxie,  KindR. 
Labor  Prohibitions.  J.  de  Bruignac,  RefS.  April  1. 
Labor  Syndicates.  M.  Dufourman telle.  RefS,  April  1. 
Lamartine.  Eloquence  of— II..  F.  Loise,  RGen. 
Leaves,  LTnfolding  of  the,  G.  C.  Nuttall.  Pear. 
Legal  Tender  Paper,  Supposed  Necessity  of  the.  D.  C.  Bar- 
rett, QJEcon. 
Legislation,  Art  of,  QR,  April. 
Legislation,  Direct,  Organized   Labor   and,  B.  O.  Flower, 

Arena 
Lennox.  Lady  Sarah,  Edin.  April. 

Leo  Xlll.,  Political  Economy  of,  C.  S.  Devas,  Dub,  April. 
Libraries,  Meiliseval.  QR,  April. 

Life  and  Death,  Physiology  of,  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  May  1. 
Lighthouse  Observations,  (.;ham. 
Liucoln-Garfield-^IcKiiiley :  The  Kulogies  of  Three  Martyred 

Presidents,  li.  H.  Titherington,  Mun. 
Literary  Forgers,  V,.  Whibley,  Bkraan;  Corn. 
Literature  ?  Does  Industrialism  Kill,  C.  A.Smith,  WW. 
Lit«rature,  Question  of  "  Greatness"  in,  W.  P.  Trent,  Int. 


Locomotion,  Now  Forms  of,  J.  S.  Montagu,  Fort. 
Locomotives,  British  Tank,  J.  F.  (iairns,  CasM. 
Lombard  Communes,  Rise  ot  the.  L.  Hutcliinson.  QJEcon. 
London.  Artistic,  Literary,  and  Bohemian,  iu  the  Seventies 

-III.,  Bkman. 
London  Press   Life  on  the— II..  LeisH. 
London,  Rcliuilding  of,  H.  B.  Philijott,  PMM. 
London  Tower,  H.  W.  Brewer.  P.M.M. 
Lcnigevity  in  Our  Time,  R.  S.  Tracy.  Cent. 
Lumbering  Camp.'*,  Canadian,  Life  in  the,  N.  Patterson,  Can. 
Mackay,  John  VVilliam.  C.  .*>.  (ileed.  Cos. 
McKinley,  President  William,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  W. 

S.  {Joursey,  NalM. 
Malabari,  Behramji.  the  Hindu  Poet— II.,  E.  Tissot,  BU. 
Man  as  a  Machine.  H.  W.  Wiley.  Ev. 

Mandalay,  Impressions  of,  Miijor-General  Creagh.  LeisH. 
Mandingo.  a  Sea  Level  Canal.  V.  H.  Spencer,  NatM. 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  W.  Rawei.  MisR. 
Maples,  A  Story  of  Some.  J.  H.  McFarland,  Out. 
Marine  Engineering,  Economy  in— III.,  W.  M.  McFarland, 

Eng. 
Mescal :  A  Study  of  a  Divine  Plant,  H.  Ellis,  PopS. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in   .\merica.  Editions  of  the 

Discipline  of  the.  J.  J.  Tigert,  MRNY. 
INIexico,  Evolution  of  Freedom  in,  V.  E.  Locke,  MRNY. 
Military  Lessons?  Will  America  Prolit  by  Its  Recent,  W.  11. 

Carter,  NAR. 
INIilk  Supply,  Pure,  Problem  of  a.  H.  D.  Chapin.  Fornm. 
Miltnan,  Sir  Archibald.  Interview  With,  R.de  Cordova,  Str. 
JNlint,  British,  and  Its  Work— IV.,  BankL. 
Missions: 

Asia,  Crisis  of  Missions  in,  J.  R.  Mott,  MisR. 

Chester,  Rev.  Edward,  Work  of,  G.  T.  Washburn,  MisH. 

China,  Christian  Education  for,  G.  John,  MisR. 

China,  In  the  "  Far  West "  of,  W.  E.  Manly.  MisR. 

China,  Outlook  for  Christianity  in,  T.  Richard.  MisR. 

Laos,  Doctorsand  Demons  Among  the,  C.H.Denman,  .M.sR. 

Missionary  Conference  on  the  Kongo.  T.  bloody,  MisR. 

Pang-Chuang  Mission,  North  China.  A.  H.  Smith.  MisH. 

Prophecy  and  Missions,  Divine  Link  Between,  A.  T.  Pier- 
son.  MisR. 

Resources  of  the  Christian  Church.  R.  E.  Speer.  MisR. 

South  America,  Struggle  for  Liberty  in,  H.  W.  Warren, 
MisR. 

Uganda,  Th6  Church  in.  Bishop  Tucker,  MisR. 
Mississippi,  Recreative  Life  on  the,  L.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  O. 
Mithraism  in  the  Roman  Empire.  F.  Cumont.  OC. 
Moon  :  is  It  a  Dead  Planet?  W.  II.  Pickering,  Cent. 
Morgan.  John  Pierpont,  C.  S.  Gleed.  Cos. 
Monnonism,  Study  of,  G.  R.  Lunn.  BibS,  April. 
Motion,  Analyzing.  A.  Anderson.  Pear. 
Mountains,  Famous  American,  H.  Gannett,  Ev. 
Municipal  Affairs: 

Australian  City  Government,  T.  G.  EUery,  MunA,  March. 

Cities,  Structtire  of,  R.  M.  Hurd,  MunA,  March. 

Civic  Centers,  J.  De  W.  Warner,  JIunA,  March. 

C;ivic  Improvement,  S.  Baxter,  Cent. 

Electric  Lighting,  Municipal,  in  Chicago:  Accountants' 
Report,  Haskins  &  Sells;  Economic  and  Social  Factors, 
J.  R.  Commons,  MunA,  March. 

Milan  Street  Railways,  E.  Magrini,  MunA,  March. 

Pedestrians  in  the  City,  Vexations  of,  L.  Windmuller, 
MunA,  INI  arch. 

Public  Reform  and  Municipal  Government,  D.  Mowry, 
GBag. 

Street  Railway  Franchises  in  Nevr  York,  MunA,  March. 

Utilities,  Modern  Municipal,  W.  Fawcelt,  Home,  April. 

Wages  in  Municipal  Employment,  J.  R.  Commons,  QJEcon. 
Music,  Church,  Reform  of,  L.  Davies,  Mus,  March. 
Music.  Evolution  of,  QR,  April. 

Musical  Trainingof  Children.  Blanche Dingley, Mus,  March. 
Napoleon  I.,  Life  of,  John  Holland  Rose,  Edin,  April. 
National  Guard,  National  Correspondence  School  for  the, 

J.M.  Palmer,  JMSI. 
Nature-Poetry  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  P.  Edgar,  Can. 
Naval  Engineer,  Status  of  the,  C.  ISI.  Johnson,  Eng. 
Navy,  Our  New.  G.  W.  Melville,  AMRR. 
Negro  and  Higher  Learning,  W.  S.  Scarborough,  Forum. 
Nelson's  Portuguese  Boatswain,  E.  T.  Troubridge,  USM. 
Nervous  Vibration,  H.  de  Varigny,  RRP,  April  1. 
New  Testament,  Case  Absolute  in  the— II.,  H.  A.  Scomp, 

BibS,  April. 
New-Testament  Criticism,  Problemsof,  G.  H.  Schodde,  Horn. 
New  York  as  the  World's  Financial  Center,  WW. 
New  York,  Street  Railwa'y  Franchises  in,  MunA,  March. 
New  York.  The  Wisdom  of,  E.  Bok.  LHJ. 
New  Zealand's  Policy  in  the  Western  Pacific,  E.  D'Esterre. 

RRM.  March. 
Nietzche's    Philosophical    Testament,    H.    Lichtenherger, 

RPar,  April  15. 
Nobel  Institute,  J.  H.  van  t'Hoff,  Deut,  April. 
Nordau,  Max,  Dramatist,  G.  'I'rarieux,  RRP,  April  15. 
Novel  with  a  "  Purpose,"  F.  Norris,  WW. 
Novelist,  Plea  for  the  Silence  of  the,  M.  Gray,  NatR. 
Nursery  and  the  Nurseryman,  CLA. 

"  OUantaig,"  a  Drama  of  the  Incas,  L.  Charpentier,  RBP, 
April  15. 
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Ostrich  Imlustry  in  California.  E.  TI.  R>(Iiill.  Kra. 

OwIm.  S(TL'f(li.  an  Acciuiiiiitaiui-  with,  Violii  .McC'olm,  CLA. 

OxlDl'd.  A  ('<i;-MH>pnlil:iii,  K.  C.  S.  S<'liilliT,  l''(itt. 

Oxford.  ItitluiiK  «■  of  Mr.  Hliixlcs'  Will  on,  T,  ("iihp,  XatR. 

Oystei-.  Oi'vcloj)nn'nl  ol  an.  K.  L.  Waslilnirn.  Over. 

Pak'Htine,   Kfligiuus  Value  of  a  Juurnvy  throuifli,  J.  Kel- 

luan.  Y.M. 
PnniKUay,  .Usuils  in,  A.  II.  Noll,  Dial,  May  1. 
I'alt'nl  Olllcf,  Huinoious  Side  of  tlic,  .loaima  X.  Kv  Ip.  Over. 
Paolo  and  Ki'anLcscu  in  History  an<l  Lituraturf.  tiertrude 

Urban,  (rit. 
Paul.  Social  'IVachinK  of-IV.,  S.  Mathews.  Hib. 
Pension  Systems,  ('<ini|iarative,  K.  Keiinintc,  Kiirum. 
Periodical  Literature?   Who  Wu.s  tho  Founder  of,  J.  P.  do 

Guzman,  KM,  Ain'il. 
Persia  and  .Asiaiic  Tnriiov,  British  Policy  in,  Ediii.  April. 
Petrarch  in  France.  K.  .Mlint/..  KKP.  May  1. 
Philippines.  Impressions  of  tlie,  K.  H.  HriKHa,  Cath. 
Philii)pine!3:   ^lililary  Occupation  of  Luzon,  W.  L.  Sibert, 

J.MSl. 
Philippines.  Spanish  Friars  in  the,  Roa. 
Phillips.  Stephen,  QU    April. 
Philo.sophical   Association.   American,   Proceedings  of  tho 

First  Meeting  of  the.  Phil. 
Philosophical  Association,  Purposes  of  a,  ,1.  E.  Creiyhton, 

Phil. 
Philosophy,  Foundation  of,  T.  F.  Willis,  Dub,  April. 
Pliotograpln  : 

Adventures  in  Wild-Life  PhotoKraphy.R.^Ieiklejohn.  WW. 

Architectural  PlioloKiaphy- 1 V..  Il.t".  Delery,  I'lio'i'.April. 

Dark  Room  and  lis  Fixtures,  il.  KUwards-Fickeu,  I'hoT, 
April. 

Developing  Papers.  Handling.  M.  D.  ^liller,  CDR. 

Garden,  Photography  in  the.  G.  A.  Sawyer,  I'hoT,  ApriL 

Intensification,  (i.  Hauberrisser.  PlioT,  April. 

Interiors,  I'liotograpliing  of.  F.  B.  Ilargett,  CDR. 

Kallitype  Process.  H.  C.  RolotT.  PhoT.  April. 

Landscape  Plmtography,  Artistic.  F.  Voiter.  CDR. 

Negative.  Improving  the.  W.  J.  Cotterell.  CDR. 

Ortliochromatic  Plates  and  Their  Advantages,  L.  A.  Os- 
borne, CDR. 

Portraiture,  limphnsis  in,  E.  K.  Hough,  PhoT.  April. 

Posing  Wild  Animals  for  Their  Photograph,  R.  W.  Shu- 
feldt.  O. 

Positives  and  Transparencies,  A.  J.  Jarman,  CDR. 
Pianists  of  the  Past.  V.  Salaman,  Mus.  March. 
"Pillars"  in  the  Old  Testament.  W.  ,1.  Beecher,  Horn. 
Ping-Pong.  Points  on,  F.  A.  Crowhurst.  Era. 
Phmt  Sanitation,  J.  B.  Carruthers.  t'onlem. 
Plants  and  Flowers.  Canniiial.  C.  L.  McC.  Stevens,  Cham. 
Poets.  Diseases  of.  t).  Behaghel,  Deut,  April. 
Poets  of  Printing  House  >quare.  La  T.  Hancock,  Bkmau. 
Policeman,  Making  a,  in  London,  H.  J.  Holmes,  Str. 
Polish  Pr-oblem  in  Prussia,  W.  von  Schierbraiul,  Forum. 
Political  Psychology  of  the  Americau  People,  T.  Ferueuil, 

Rl'P,  April. 
Ponies,  Lliani,  D.  BufTum,  FrL. 
Pope,  Albert  Augustus.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  Cos. 
Pope's  Jubilee  on  March  3,  Edith  R.  Wilson,  Ros. 
Preacher  and  the  .Socialism  of  the  Day.  J.  Parker.  Horn. 
Preachers,  New  England,  as  Tested  by  Time— II..  J.Cook, 

Hom. 
Priiu-e.  Education  of  a,  S.  M.  W'illiams,  Mun. 
Prohibition  Movement  in  Canada.  J.  P.  Gerrie.  AMRR. 
Property,  Real.  Registration  of  Til  le  to,  W.  C.  Mains,  Forum. 
Prophecy,  J.  W.  Bashford,  M  RN  Y. 
Pulitzer,  Joseph,  A.  Brisbane,  Cos. 
Quebec,  Eastern  Townships  of,  L.  S.  Channell,  Can. 
Rabbit.  The,  Edin,  April. 
Railway  Stations  in  England,  A.  Sieveking  and  H.  Macfar- 

laiie.  Cass. 
Railway  Subsidies,  Folly  of,  W.  D.  Gregory,  Can. 
Ratsand  Mice.  Some  tacts  About.  E.  H.  Baynes,  Home, April. 
Redemption  in  History.  Idea  of.  S.  Plantz,  MRNY. 
Reform,  Pendulum  of,  C.  H.  Henderson,  Gunt. 
Religion  ?  What  Is,  L.  Tolstoy,  RRP,  April  15. 
Rhodes,  Cecil  John  : 

Colonial  Career,  J.  Leclercq,  RGen. 

Educational  Benefaction.  Dial.  Mav  1. 

Egypt,  Mr.  Rhodes  in,  E.  Dicev,  Foit. 

Home,  M  r.  Rhodes  in  His.  F.  E.  Garrett.  PMM. 

Matoppo  Hills,  Mr.  Rhodes  as  Peacemaker  on  the,  R.  C. 
Witt.  NiiieC. 

Oxford,  Greater.  ^Ir.  Rhodes  and,  MonR. 

Rliodes.  Cecil  John.  W.  T.  Stead.  AMRR;  J.  B.Walker, 
Cos;  T.  P.  O'Connor.  Ev ;  E.  B.  Iwau-Muller,  Fort;  S. 
Low,  NineC;  L.  Jadot.  Nou.  .April  15. 

South  .\frica.  Earlv  Davsin,  C.  Warren.  XatR. 

Will  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  aiid  Its  Genesis.  W.  T.  Stead.  RRL. 
Rhododendron  Culture  in  .-Vmerica,  F.  Duncan.  .-Xtlant. 
Rifles.  Large  and  Small  Bore,  Relative  Stopping  Power  of,  J. 

H.  Ividdei.  O. 
Right  and  Left:  .•V.  Study.  A.  SeeligmUller.  Deut.  April. 
Rockefeller  Institute  tor  Medical  Research,  A.  E.  Bostwick, 

Ev. 
Roman  Forum,  Oldest  Tomb  in  the,  F.  Barnabei,  NA,  April 
16. 


Rome  in  the  Middle  .Ages,  M.  Pnl^ologne.  Int. 

Roosevelt,  Presiilent  Tlieodore,  Outdoor  Life  of,  L.  Denisou, 

LIU. 
Root.  Kllhn.  Secretary  of  War.  L.  A.  Coolldgo.  A  Ins. 
Rumania,  Queen  ol.  Sn miner  Lite  of. /.  de  Buhiti-hano, Cent. 
Running.  I  ross-Countrv.  K.  H.  Buynes.  (). 
••  Ruskin  Colonies":  \\  hy  They  All  Fail.  H.  RohMns,  Gunt. 
RuskinColouN  :  Why  It  Faile.l.  W.V.  McDill.  (iunt. 
Russia.  Some  Imiiri'sslons  of.  H.  C.  Lodge,  .'sirll.. 
Russia,  Teeiiitalism  in.  .A.  Borzenko.  Nou.  .Ainil  1. 
Russia's  .Mi'lroiMilis  in  Ihe  Fur  East.  E.  Maxey,  AngA. 
Sacred  Booksot  the  East.  (JR.  April. 
St.  Gcnevifeve,  tho  Maid  of  Nuuterre,  Mary  F.  Xixon-Ronlet, 

Cath. 
St.  John,  X.  R..  River  and  City  of.  A.  M.  Belding.  XatM. 
Saint  Croi.\-De  Briii villieis  t'as<'.  H.  (■.  Chajjin,  (iBng. 
Salt  Sea,  .A  Dry.  in  theColorado  De.sert.  A  Inkersley.  WW. 
-San  Bias  Can,.!  Route.  Merits  of  the.  X.  B.  Scott,  XatM. 
Silntdiitfiruilr,  Frances  P.  Cobbe.  Contem. 
Schoolboys.  English,  Language  of.  X.  Smith,  Corn. 
Scotland,  I'lansmen  of,  D.  Storv.  Mun. 
Scott.  Dramatizations  of.  P.  Wflstach,  Rkman. 
Sealing  OIT  the  Banks.  P.  L.  Mctirath,  FrL. 
Seals.  Trained.  W.  L.  Mallabar.  Pear. 
Semitic  Ali)lial)el,  Origin  of  the.  W.  M.  Patton.  MRXY'. 
Senators,   United  Stales,   Popul&r  Election  of,  C.  J.    Fox, 

Arena. 
Shakespeare's  Shrine,  American   Pilgrims  at,  H.  S.  Ward, 

Ang.A. 
Shop.  .Monej--Making  Management  for  the— IV.,  C.  U.  Car- 
penter. Eng. 
Siam.  British  Interests  in.  Black. 
Siberia.  .lourneying  Thiough,  Alicia  Little,  XatR. 
Sienkiewicz,  Heiink.  (i.  Kalin,  Nou,  April  15. 
Small,  Inflnitely,  Study  of  the,  J.  Trowbridge.  Atlant. 
Social  Ideas  and  Economic  Ideas  in  the  Twentietli  Century. 

G.  Sorel,  R.Soc.  .Ajjiil. 
Social  Secretary.  Maud  Nathan.  WW. 
Social  Values.  Individual  and— II..  W.  X.  Urban.  Phil. 
Social   Work  in  North   Plymouth,  Mass.,  Mary  S.  BuUard, 

KindR. 
Socialism,  The  Growing.  A.  B.  Chalmers.  BibS,  April. 
Socialist  Novel.  1895-lit(X).  .Al.  A.  L6blond.  RSoc.  April. 
Soul-Wandering  us  It  Concerns  Animals,  E.  M.  Cesaresco, 

Contem. 
South  Africa  :  see  also  Great  Britain. 
Boer  OfHcer.  Pages  from  the  Diary  of  a— III.,  USM. 
Boers  in  Bermuda,  J.  1-5.  Mattison.  Era. 
Cause  of  the  War.  W.  D.  Macgregor.  West. 
Cavalry.  British,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maude.  Mac. 
Concentration  Camps,  A.  Jaquet,  BU  ;  Katherine  Brere- 

ton,  PMM. 
Guerrilla  Warfare  in  South  Africa.  C.  Favre,  BU. 
Language  Question,  H.  Reade,  West. 
Mafekmg.  By  the  Western  Line  to.  USM. 
Railway  Development,  A.  C.  Key.  Eng. 
War  Supplies  in  the  United  States,  British  Purchase  of 
W.L.  Penfield.NAR. 
South  .America.  Struggle  for  Liberty  in.  H.AV. Warren.  MisR. 
Southern  Appalachian  Region,  Educational  Conditions  in 

the.  WW. 
Southern    Commonwealths,   Rebuilding    of,  AV.    H.    Pagei, 

Atlant. 
Southwest.  The  Great.  R.  S.  Baker.  Cent. 
Space.  Professor  FuUertou's  Doctrine  of,  I.  King,  Phil. 
Spain: 
Anarchist  Movement.  S.  Dewey,  Contem. 
Genius  of  Spain.  H.  Ellis.  NineC. 
Intellectual  Spain.  F.  Candil.  RRP.  April  1. 
King  and  the  Spanish  Court.  S.  L.  Woodford.  Out. 
Queen-Regent  and  the  Young  King.  Mile.  Vacaresco.  RRL. 
Situation  in  Spain.  S.  Brooks,  NAR. 
Spalding,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Lancaster,  Teresa  B.  O'Hare,  Ros. 
Spirituiil    Life,  Interpretation    of    the,   J.  T.  McFarland, 

MRNY\ 
Spiritualism  and  Theosophy.  May  Stranathan,  Mind. 
Spring,  Coming  of  the.  E.  Wood.  Ains. 

Stage.  London,  American  Invasion  of  the.  H.  G.  Rhodes, Cos. 
Stanford  Universitv,  Richlv  Endoweil.  W.  Irwin,  WW. 
Starlight,  Brightness  ot.  J.  E.  Gore.  PopA. 
Starlight.  Shadows  Cast  by.  H.  N.  Russell,  PopA. 
Stars,  New,  Searching  for,  T.  1).  Anderson.  PopA. 
Steel  Building,  Modern  Tall.  AA'.  S.  Smith.  CasJl. 
Steel  Construction  of  Buildings.  Arch,  April. 
Steerage,  Ocean  Travel  in  the.  LeisH. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  E.  :^lims.  MRNY. 
Stoddard,  J.  H.i  The  Recollections  of  a  Pla  ver.  Cent. 
Strike,  Steel.— II.,  E.  L.  Bogart,  BibS,  April. 
Strikes,  Pastoral  Letter  on,  Mgr.  Bonomelli,  RasN,  April. 
Subsidy  Bill.  Fr.ve.  F.  L.  McA'cy,  Y^ale. 
Sugar.  Brussels  Conference  and  the  Taxation  of,  G.  BlondeL 

R PP.  April. 
Sugar  Convention.  Brussels.  T.  Barth.  AngA. 
Sugar  in  VMXi,  F.  A'ergauweii.  RGen,  April. 
Sulfuric  Acid,  R.  Kneitsch.  PopS. 

Sunday  School,  Place  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the :  A  Sympo- 
sium, Bib. 
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Snpernatural.  The,  J.  Bascom,  BibS,  April. 
Swinburne,  Algernon  C^hHrlcs,  K.  Gosse,  Cent. 
Switzerland,  Direct  LeKislatiun  in.  (J.  .•reliefer.  RPar,  May  1. 
Taxation  Iteforni,  Problem  of,  K.  Daneo,  NA,  April  10. 
Theater,  New  Polish,  Mnie.  V.  M.  Morzkownka,  HUP,  May  1. 
Theft,  French  Law  Heuanling,  M.  Leioy,  HKP,  .May  1. 
Thought  anil  Social  Movements,  .\.  (".  .Vrinstrong,  llurt. 
Ti(  knor,  Georjje.  W.  C.  Lawton,  Dial,  May  1. 
Time- Waste,  Utilization  of,  H.  W.  Horwill.  Chaut. 
Tisza,  KAlmdn,  the  Builder  of  Modern   Hunsjary,  E.  Llme- 

dorfer,  A.MKIl. 
Tolstoy  and  the  Present  Disturbances  in  Russia.  Professor 

Chiapelli,  NA,  April  1.  * 

Trade.  ForeiKn.  Delusions.  G.  Gunton,  Gunt. 
Transvaal:  see  South  Africa. 

Trapper,  Story  of  the— IV.,  The  Path-Finder,  A.  C.  Laut,  O. 
Trial  By  Jury,  Development  of,  E.  C.  Lawrence,  GBag. 
Tripoli  Danger,  C  Lombroso,  NA,  April  16. 
Trout,  Brook,  of  Our  Boyhood,  t'L.\. 
Trouting,  Si>in6  Truths  Almut,  E.  Sandys,  O. 
Trusts,  Economic  Aspects  of— II.,  E.  E.  Gellender,  AngA. 
Turkey  and  Armenia,  QK,  April. 
Uganda  Revolt.  Five  Weeks  During  the.  Captain  Martin- 

Decaen,  HD.M.  May  1 
Unicorn,  Rise  of  the,  B.  Willson,  Cass. 
United  States,  Opportunity  of  the,  A.  Carnegie,  N.\R. 
University  of  California,  Foundingof  the,  S.  L.  Lupton.Over. 
Untidiness,  Our  Public,  .\.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  Forum. 
Vanilla-(irowing,  .\.  M"Farlane,  Cham. 
Verga,  (iiovatini,  Novels  of,  QK,  April. 
Villager,  Destiny  of  the,  V.  Orme,  vVest. 
Vision,  Act  oi,  R.  Dodge,  Harp. 


Vitr6  and  Madame  de  S6viRn6,  B.  Oilman,  Bkman. 
Voice:  How  It  Looks,  K.  W.  Scripture,  (,"ent. 
Wage-EarningSchool  Children  in  England, T.Burke, Foram. 
Wanamaker,  John,  C.  S.  Gleed,  Cos. 
War  as  a  Teacher  of  War,  Edin,  .April. 
War,  Modern,  Fighting  in,  A.  Veuglaire,  BU,  April. 
War-Ship,  A  Charmed  American,  J.  R.  Spears,  Harp. 
Washington,  the  C-'apital  City.  .1.  Brent,  Mun. 
Washington:  The  Capital  of  Our  Democracy,  H.  L.  Nelson, 

Cent. 
Waterloo:  Before  the  Fight,  W.  H.  Fitchett.  RRM,  March. 
Westminster  Abbey,  Literary  Tour  in,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Smith, 

PM.M. 
Wheat.  Fallacy  of  Exporting,  C.  C.  Bovey.  AMRR. 
Whippet :  The  .Swiftest  of  Four-Footed  Creatures,  Lillian  C. 

Moeran.  FrL. 
Whitney,  William  C,  W.  J.  K.  Kenny,  WW. 
Wilson,  Francis,  A.  Davies,  FrL. 
Wives,  Widows,  and  Wills,  M.  E.  Carter,  Arena. 
Woman  an<I  Her  Sphere,  Milicent  Sutherland,  NAR. 
Woman's  Dress  in  the  Modern  French  Novel,  Louise  Faure- 

Favier.  Bkman. 
Women  and  Social  Action,  E.  Cheysson.  RefS,  April  18. 
Women  as  College  Presidents,  Lavinia  Hart.  Cos. 
Wordsworth— An  Introduction,  J.  Mudge,  MRNY. 
Workingman,  The  Way  of  the,  C.  Warman,  NAR. 
Wreck-Master's  Work,  W.  C.  H(dlister,  Cos. 
Yacht,  Modern  Racing. Trend  of  the,  B.  B.  Crowninshield,0. 
Yukon.  A  Business  Talk  on  the.  F.  C.  Wade,  Can. 
Zionism  and  .\nti-Semitism,  QR.  April. 
Zoo  in  Recent  Park,  Most  Costly  Animals  at  the,  A.  "W. 

Myers.  Cass. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indo.'ced.  but  only  the  more  import 


Ains.       Ainslee's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

ACQR.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review.  Phila. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.  V. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

AJT.  American  Journ^il  of  The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

AMonM. American  Montlily  Magazine, 
Washington,  1).  C. 

AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  V. 

ANat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 

AngA.  Anglo -American  Magazine, 
N.  Y. 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

APB.  Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

Arch.      Arc;hitectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena,  N.Y. 

AA.  Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  Journal.  London. 

Art.  Artist,  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.         Badminton,  London. 

Banklj.    Bankers'  Magazine,  London. 

BankNYBankers'  .Magazine,  N.  Y. 


Biblical  World,  Chicago. 

Bibliotlieca  Sacra,  (3berliii,  O. 

Bibliotlifeque  Universelle,  Lau- 
sanne. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
l)urgh. 

Book  Buyer,  N.Y. 

Bookman,  N.  Y. 

Brush  and  Pencil, .Chicago. 

Camera  and  Dark  Room,  N.  Y". 

Canadian   .Magazine,  Toronto. 

Cassell's  Magazine,  London. 

Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Catholic  World,  X.  Y. 

Century  .Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Chaml)ers"s     Journal,     Edin- 
burgh. 

Chautauqnan,  Cleveland,  O. 
Contem.  Contemporary   Review,    Lon- 
don. 

Cornhill,  London. 

Cosmopolitan,  N.  Y. 

Country    Life    in    America, 
N.Y. 

Critic.  N,  Y. 

Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart. 

Dial,  Chicago. 

Dublin  Review,  Dublin. 


Bit). 

BibS. 

BU. 

Black. 

BB. 

Bkman. 
BP. 
CDR. 

Can. 

Cass. 

CasM. 

Cath. 

Cent. 

Cham. 

Chaut. 


Corn. 

Co  3. 

CLA. 

Crit, 
Deut. 
Dial. 
Dub. 


Edin.       Edinburgh  Review,  London. 

Ed.  Education,  Boston. 

EdR.         Educational  Review,  N.  Y. 

ICng.         Engineering  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Era.  Era,  Philadelpliia. 

EM.  Espana  Moderna,  Madrid. 

Ev.  Everybody's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Fort.        Fortnightly  Review,  London. 

Forum.   Forum,  N.  Y. 

FrL.         Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Gent.  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

GBag.      Green  Bag,  Boston. 

Guilt.       Gunton's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Harp.       Hiirper's  .Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Hart.  Hartford  Seminary  Record, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Home.     Home  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Hoiu.       Hoiuiletic  Review,  N.  Y. 

IJE.  International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  Phila. 

Int.  International    Monthly,  Bur- 

lington, Vt. 

IntS.        International  Studio,  N.  Y. 

J  MSI.  Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Institution,  Governor's 
Island,  N.  Y.  H. 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
Chicago. 

Kind.  Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chi- 
cago. 

KindR.  Kindergarten  Review,  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Krin.       Kringsjaa,  Christiania. 

IjH.I.        Ladies'  Home  .louriial,  Phila. 

LeisH.     Leisure  Hour,  London. 

Lipp.        Lippincott's  Magazine,  Phila. 

Ly.  London      Quarterly     Review, 

London. 

Long.       Longman's  ^Magazine, London. 

Lutli.  Lutlieran  Quarterly,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

McCl.      McClure's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine,  Lon- 
don. 

M.\.         Magazine  of  Art,  London. 

MKN.      Methodist  Review,  Nashville. 

MRNY.  Methodist  Review,  N.  Y. 

Mind.       Min.l,  N.  Y. 

ilisH.      Missionary  Herald,  Boston. 

MisR.       Missionary  Review,  N.  Y. 

Mon.        Monist,  Chicago. 

MonR.     ^Monthly  Review,  London. 

MunA.    Municipal  Affairs,  N.  Y. 

Mun.       Munsey's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Mus.         Music,  Chicago. 

NatGM.  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, Washington,  D.  C. 

NatM.     National  Magazine,  Boston. 

NatR.      National  Review,  London. 

NC.  New-Church  Review,  Boston. 


iut  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
NEng.     New  England  Magazine,  Bos^ 


NineC. 

NAR. 

Nou. 

NA. 

OC. 

o. 

Out. 

OutW. 

Over. 


ton. 


Nineteenth  Century,  London. 

North  American  Review, N.Y. 

Nouvelle  Revue.  Paris. 

Nuova  .-Vntologia,  Rome. 

Open  Court,  Chicago. 

Outing,  N.  Y. 

Outlook,  N.  Y. 

Out  West,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Overland  iMonthly,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Pall   Mall  Magazine,  London. 

Pearson's  .Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Philosophical  Review,  N.  Y. 

Photographic  Times,  N.  Y. 

Poet-Lore,  Boston. 

Political    Science   Quarterly, 
Boston. 

Poiiular    Astronomy,    North- 
field,  .Minn. 

Popular  Science  Mon  thly, N.Y. 

Presbyterian    and    Reformed 
Review.  Phila. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly, Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 
QJEcon.  Quarterly  .lournal  of  Econom- 
ics, Boston. 

Quarterly  Review,  London. 

Rassegna  Nazionale,  Florence. 

Reforme  .Sociale,  Paris. 

Review  of  Reviews,  London. 

Review     of     Reviews.      Mel- 
bourne. 

RevuedesDeuxMondes.Paris. 

Revue  Generale,  Brussels. 

Revue  de  Paris.  Pari«. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlemen- 
taire,  Paris. 

Revue  des  Revnes.  Paris. 

Revue  Socialistic,  Paris. 

Rivista  Politica  e  Letteraria, 
Rome. 

Rosary,  Somerset.  Ohio. 

Sanitarian.  N.  Y. 

School  Review,  (^liicago. 

Scribner's  Magazine.  N.  Y. 

Sewanee  Review,  N.  Y. 

Social  Service,  N.  Y. 

Strand  Magazine,  London. 

Temple  Bar,  London. 

United      Service      Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster  Review, London. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine N   Y 

World's  Work.  N.  Y. 

Yale  Revirw.  New  Haven. 

Young.  Man,  London. 

Young  Woman,  London. 


PMM. 

Pear. 

Pliil. 

PhoT. 

PL. 

PSQ. 

PopA. 

Pops. 
PRR. 

PQ. 


QR. 

RasN. 
HefS. 
RRL. 
RR.M. 

RDM. 
Rtieli. 
RPar. 
RPP. 

RRP. 

RSoc. 
RPL. 

Ros. 

San. 

.School 

Scrib. 

SR. 

SocS. 

Str. 

Temp. 

USM, 

West. 
WPM. 

WW. 
Yale. 
YM. 
YW. 
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